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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES oy 8 SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SSION. 


FOURTH 


SENATE, 
Fray, February 23, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 19, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Under the order previously 
entered, the Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and close 
the doors for the consideration of executive business. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, After 20 minutes spent in executive session, the 
doors were reopened. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


While the doors were closed the following agreement was en- 
tered into: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 6 o'clock p. m. to-day, 
the Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, and that imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the morning business the calendar, under 
Rule VIII, be called until 1 o'clock p. m, for the consideration of un- 
objected bills, beginning with Order of Business No, 1057, and that the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the snipe H. R. 
12817) be considered as pending at the hour of 1 o'clock p, m. on to- 
morrow. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Max B. Baldenburg; 

S. 851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make set- 
tlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 
poses ; 

S. 1829. An act for the relief of Walter Runke; 

S. 2568. An act to provide for the completion of the bridge 
across the Little Colorado River near Leupp, Ariz. ; 

S. 3330. An act for the relief of Alice M. Gorman; 

S. 3611. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to abrogate a contract lease of water power on the Muskin- 
gum River; 

S. 3614. An act relating to the official bond of the United 
States marshal for the southern judicial district of the State of 
New York; 

8. 3690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby}; 

S. 4061. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district 
of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank Irrigation district of Cut 
Bank, Mont., for the settlement of the extent of the priority to 
the waters of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks of 
the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; 

S. 4118. An act for the relief of Helene M. Layton; 

S. 4187, An act to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes; 

S. 4310. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Mohican; , 

S. 4311. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport; 

S. 4833. An act for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; 

S. 4858. An act to authorize the American Niagara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada; 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, 
township 28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal me- 
ridian, in the State of Minnesota ; 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by Wal- 
loons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch West 
India Co.; and 
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.... “ Whereas there is a 


S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to convey 
certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive in 
exchange therefor other land located in the said city. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, WARREN presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Wyoming, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 

I, F. E. Lucas, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
certify that the annexed copy of Enrolled Joint Memorial No, 1, Hous 
of Representatives of the Seventeenth lature of the State of Wyo- 
ming, being original House Joint Memorial No. 5, has been carefully 
compared with the original filed in this office, and is a full, true, and 
correct transcript of the same and of the whole thereof. 

oa pe aah Flake ad = pare 1 | set my pane and antea the 

0 e State o oming. ne at Cheyenne, the capital, 
bis 20th day of February, A. D 1925. z á 


[spar] F. B. Lucas, 
Secretary of State. 
By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 


Enrolled Joint Memorial No. 1, House of Representatives, Seventeenth 
ture of the State of Wyoming, memortalizing Congress to 

8 hve enactment of the rural credits act and amend the farmer 

oan act. 

Be it resolved by the House o 
ming (the Senate concurring), 
be memorialized as follows ; 
uest from farmers and stockmen of Wyoming 
for a more adequate aie of short-time credits and an increase of the 
3 farm-loan limit among the farmers and stockmen of Wyoming: 
a 

“Whereas ‘such adequate short-time credits and an Increased loan 
limit of the Federal farm loan act would be of immenso value to the 
farmers and stockmen of Wyoming: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is hereby urged 
to secure the passage of laws providing adequate rural credits by pro- 
viding short-term credits and by Increasing the loan limit of the Federal 
farm loan act from $10,000 to 000. 

“ Resolved, That a certified copy of this joint memorial be forwarded 
at once to our United States Senators, Francis E, WARREN and JOHN B. 
KENDRICK, and our Representative in Congress, FraNK W. MONDELL.” 

J. D. NOBLITT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
. SKOVGARD, 
President of the Senate. 


Representatives of the State of Wyo- 
hat the Congress of the United States 


Approved 3.30 p. m., February 12, 1923. 
i WILLIAM B. Ross, Governor. 


Mr. WARREN presented the following joint memorials of 
the Legislature of Wyoming, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation : 


Taw Stare or WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of Wyoming, 38: 


I, F. E. Lucas, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do 
hereby certify that the annexed copy of enrolled senate joint memorial 
No. 2, of the Seventeenth slature of the State of Wyoming, bein 
original senate joint memorial No. 2, bas been carefully compared 
with the original filed in this office and is a full, true, and correct 
transcript of the same and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 20th day of February, A. D. 1922. 

[SEAL] F. E. Lucas, 

Secretary of State, 
By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 


Enrolled joint memorial No, 2, senate, Seventeenth Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming (Senate joint memorial No. 2), memorialtzing 
Congress and the 5 of the Interior to exped 


edite the con- 
struction of the Guernsey, Wyo., storage and power dam. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of r (the House 
of Lap hye Ar mebi conourring), That the Congress of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Interior be memorialized as follows: 

“Whereas an appropriation amounting to $1,420,000 has been made 
by the Congress of the United States for the carrying on of the work 
on the North Platte project in Wyoming and Nebraska, with allot- 
ments to be made by the Reclamation Service for the various works of 
this Ag, ad of which the Guernsey, Wyo., storage and power dam is 
a rt; an 

*Whereas this dam is deemed an important feature as a means of 
water storage and power which will greatly enhance development of the 
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State of Wyoming, furnish water for the further 1 
Wyoming, and power to develop its natural resources ; a 
* Whereas it is understood that an allotment of but 
made for the fiscal r from said sugrouriesion for unit, and it 
hag been underst that assurances have heretofore been given that 
construction of said dam would proceed under said appropriation dur- 

ing the present 3 Now, therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That in justice to the State of Wyoming a reasonable 
amount of this appropriation for the fiscal year be allotted to the 
Guernsey Dam and made available for immediate use in the matter. of 
actual construction work; and be it further 

* ture of = 


tion within 


5,000 has been 


lived, That the senate of the Seventeenth 
State of Wyoming (the house of representatives concurring), 
hereby strongly urge that such allotment be made with a view of: 
active construction of the said Guernsey Dam be commenced without 
further delay, and that a copy of these resolutions be submitted to 
the Interior rtment of the United States, to the United Sates 
Reclamation Service, to Senator F. E. Wanrex, and to Senator Jonn 
B. KENDRICK, and to the Hon. Frank W. Monppie.’" 
8. Skovearn, 
President the Senate. 
J. D. NOBLITT, 
Speaker of the House. 
Approved, 9.12 a. m., February 6, 1923: 
WILLIAM B. Ross, Governor, 
THE STATE or WYOMING, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES or Amenica, State of Wyoming, ss: 


I, F. E. Lueas, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, do 
hereby certify that the annexed copy of enrolled senate joint memorial 
No. 4, of the Seventeenth islature of the State of Wyoming, 
original senate Joint memorial No. 1, has been ca y compared wit: 
the original filed in this office, and is a full, true, and correct transcript 
of the same and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. 
Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 20th day of February, A, D. 


1928. 

[span] F. E. Loess, 

Secretary of State, 
By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 
Enrolled joint memorial No. 4, senate, Seventeenth Legislature of the 

State of Wyoming, memorializing Congress to liberalize repayment 

ents under the Federal reclamation act. 

Whereas it ap) conclusively that a considerable majority of unit 
holders on the Shoshone and North Platte United States reclamation 
projects in Wyoming are now and will co ue to be u to meet 
present statut ulrements for repayment of project costs; and 

Whereas, due argely to adverse agricultural and. economic conditions, 
a majority of unit holders on these Wyoming projects are unavoidably 
1 — relation to payment of current operation and maintenance 

arges; an 
3 Whereas 5 panel aps 2 19 8 3 and eres amendatory tuerai 
m S ra & ‘om 0 cent per annum on suc! 
delinquent construction and operation and maintenance cost payments; 
an 

Whereas by reason of conditions herein set forth large numbers of 
unit holders have been obliged to dispose of their equities at great 
loss to themselves, and un 
afforded an increasing number of unit holders on these Wyo; 
projects inevitably be forced in the future to sacrifice the frui 
of substa: investments and many years of hard labor; 

Whereas the entire scheme or policy of Federal reclamation will be 

advanced by proper treatment of unit holders already on Fed- 
eral reclamation project lands: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate the State of Wyoming (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized to enact legislation the 8 of which shall be: 

(a) To provide additional time for the weet of construction and 
operation and maintenance charges to the United States. 

(b) For the withdrawing of public-land notices announcing the dates 
and time for the commencement of payment of construction and 
operation and maintenance char, on reclamation projects; crediting 
construction charges already paid to delinquent ope m and mainte- 
nance charges; reducing the penalty for nquent repayments from 
12 to 6 per cent per annum; 1 that no public notices be re- 
3 until the Secretary of the Interior by a commisston determines 

rong 5 held on the projects the financial and economic 

ions o e 


farmers on said projects, together with the A ar barr 
condition of the farm units, and recommends 


he date on whi 
notice shall be issued. 
(e) That the time of repayment of construction charges as provided 
the reclamation extension act be extended to not less than 40 
that lands be classified as to producing value, 
2 of repayment be graduated and based upon said classifi 
further - 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to Senator Francis 
D. Warren, Senator Jonn B. Kenpnick, and Hon. Frank W. MON- 
DELL, Representative In Congress for the State of Wyoming. 

S. Skoveanp, 
President of the Senate, 
J. D. NOBLITT, 

Speaker of the House. 


condi 
public. 


Appr 8.48 p. m., February 8, 1923: 
Peres 4 7 WILLIAM B. Ross, Governor. 
Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Gov- 
ernment Club, of New York, N. Y., favoring the ereetion in the 
city of Washington of a national archives building, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr. KENDRICK presented a joint memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Wyoming, memorializing Congress to hasten the en- 
actment of rural credits legislation and to amend the Federal 
farm loan act, which was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
He also presented two joint memorials of the Legislature of 
Wyoming, memorializing Congress and the Secretary of the 
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Interior to expedite the construction of the Guernsey (Wyo) 
Storage and Power Dam, and also to liberalize repayment 
requirements under the Federal reclamation act, whieh were 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

[Nore.—These memorials are identical with those previously 
presented by Mr. WARREN, which are printed. ] 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry members of 
the Friends in Council, a woman's club of Monroe, Mich,, 
favoring an amendment to the Constitution governing the pas- 
sage of legislation regulating child labor, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS: presented a resolution of Cincinnatus Counell 
No. 31, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
favoring the more adequate restriction of immigration, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. | 

Mr. LADD presented a memorial of tħe Bismarck Trades & | 
Labor Assembly, of. Bismarck, N. Dak., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called ship subsidy bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial, numerously signed, of mem- 
bers of the Powers Lake National Farm Loan Association, of 
Powers Lake, N. Dak., remonstrating against amending the 
Constitution so as to make the income of bonds issued by 
Federal and joint-stock land banks subject to State taxation, 
Which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. Í 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON POSTAL SERVICE (8. DOC. 
NO. 806). 


| 
Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Joint Commission on the Postal 
Service, submitted, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
. so spt A handling, dispatching, transporting, 
vering the (with an appendix), which was or- 
dered to be printed. , 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 23, 1923, they presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 462, An act for the relief of Max B. Baldenburg; 

8. 851. An act authorizing the Secret of War to make set- 
tlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1829. An act for the relief of Walter Runke; 

S. 2503. An act to provide for the completion of the bridge 
across the Little Colorado River near Leupp, Ariz.; 

S. 3350. An act for the relief of Alice M. Gorman; 

S. 8611. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to abrogate a contract lease of water power on the Muskin- 
gum River; 

S. 8614. An act relating to the official bond of the United 
eg marshal for the southern judicial district of the State of 
New York; 

S. 3690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; 

S. 4061. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district, 
of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut 
Bank, Mont., for the settlement of the extent of the priority to 
the waters of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks, of 
the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; 

S. 4113. An act for the relief of Helene M. Layton; 

S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes; 

S. 4310. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Mohican ; 

S. 4311. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport ; 

S. 4838. An act for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; 

S. 4358. An act to authorize the American Niagara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada; 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to | 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, 
township 28 north, range. 23. west of tbe fourth principal me- ' 
ridian, in the State of Minnesota ; 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration. of the three hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by Wal- 
loons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch West | 
India Co.; and 

S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to convey | 
certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive in 


l- 


exchange therefor other land located in the said city. 
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AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI» 


Mr, TOWNSEND submitted an amendment providing for sal- 
ary increases to certain employees in the office of the Secretary 
of the Senate, intended to be proposed by him to the amendment 
heretofore submitted by Mr. Moses, proposing to increase the 
salaries of certain committee employees and clerks to Senators 
and intended to be proposed to House bill 14408, the third de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to 
amend and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jer- 


sey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I desire to state 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am entitled to the floor at this time, 
but an arrangement has been made whereby I may yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey without losing the floor, and I am 
willing to do that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, understand 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By common understanding 
of the Senate, the Senator from Iowa will be recognized upon 
the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand this to be the situa- 
tion; Last night there was an understanding that the Senator 
from Iowa should continue his speech this morning. I asked 
him if he would yield to me for a short time in order that I 
might make some remarks on the pending motion. He asked 
me if I would speak to the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
morce, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who is in 
charge of the ship subsidy bill, and ascertain if he would ob- 
ject to his assuming the floor immediately after the conclusion 
of my remarks. I understand that the Senator from Washing- 
ton made no objection to that arrangement. I also understand 
that the Senator from Iowa will be allowed to continue his re- 
marks after I shall have finished. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think in view 
of the statement just made by the Senator from New Jersey, 
I ought to say that I knew nothing of any understanding to the 
effect that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHArT] was to 
have the floor this morning. I understood that Tast night he 
had completed one speech; and then, after motions to adjourn 
and other motions, the Senate finally concluded its session. 
However, I have no objection whatever to the Senator from 
Iowa being considered as having the floor and yielding to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senate has agreed to that order, and, therefore, it will be 
carried out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There might be a question, the Senate 
having taken a recess while a Senator was on the floor, whether 
he was entitled to resume where he was interrupted. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am entitled to the floor to onclude 
the speech which I was making on yesterday, for I did not 
then conclude. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senate has by unanimous consent agreed that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHartr] may yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey, and that on the conclusion of the remarks by the 
latter the Senator from Iowa will be entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I desire to address 
the Senate at this time on the pending motion of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] to take up the ship subsidy 
bill. I do not care to become a party fh any manner whatso- 
ever to the filibuster that is now going on to prevent the con- 
sideration of the bill. I am heartily in fayor of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in view of my state- 
ment that I do not wish to aid or assist those who are delaying 
the consideration of the ship subsidy bill, I must, for the time 
being, refuse to be interrupted except for questions. 

My interest in the bill is due to the fact that my State is a 
maritime State and is deeply concerned in the maintenance of 
a merchant marine, which is most important, not alone to the 
shipping interests in the State but also for the maintenance of 
shipyards. 


I do not think the bill is a bill to aid private shipping interests, 
as I shall try to show in the remarks which I shall make, but it is 
a bill to aid the many thousand workers in my State who are 
now employed in the dozen or more shipyards which are engaged 
in repairing ocean-going ships; shipyards that depend entirely 
not upon shipbuilding, for that industry has ceased, but upon 
the repair and reconstruction of ships which are now under the 
American flag. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I am termed a “lame duck,” 
I still, until March 4 next, represent in part a sovereign State 
in the Senate, and I shall, therefore, speak for her interests, 
challenging the right of anyone to deny me that privilege. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal of oratory on the 
subject of the merchant marine and the pending bill. With the 
exception of speeches by those closely in touch with the bill, 
little of it has been really informative. I purpose to take a very 
brief interval of the Senate’s time to state to this body the 
actual situation, stripped of sectional or party considerations 
and reduced to cold businesslike facts, facts which can not be 
challenged by any Senator and which, I believe, the people of 
this country have not had brought home to them. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber have frequently 
reiterated that the present measure in ald of the American 
merchant marine has been repudiated by the people of the 
United States in the recent elections. It is impossible that 
the people of the United States can have passed intelligently 
upon a question in regard to which they were wholly dependent 
upon statements made to them by others, who themselves can 
hardly have imparted clear information because of their own 
lack of understanding. 

In the first place, we have certain statutes passed by recent 
Congresses with regard to our merchant marine. The most im- 
portant of these, from the standpoint of the difficult conditions 
created thereby, is section T of the Jones Act of 1920. This 
section provides that the Shipping Board shall establish and 
maintain desirable trade routes to different parts of the world 
from different ports ef the United States. The theory of this 
section is that after the routes have been built up by the Gov- 
ernment, private capital will step in and buy the ships operating 
on such reutes. In practice this has not so far been realized. 
The losses on these routes, due to the higher cost of operating 
American flag ships, are such as effectually to discourage 
private capital from taking them over. The Shipping Board, 
therefore, has had to continue at public expense the mainte 
nance of these services. f 

Although every route is losing money, in spite of the great 
increase of efficiency since the present Shipping Board took 
office, I may call especial attention to the routes running out 
of southern ports. One of the arguments for section 7 of the 
Jones Act was that it would make possible the breaking up of 
the so-called monopoly alleged to be enjoyed by New York. The 
idea was to build up the outports, to establish lines from the 
various harbors of the United States, so that there should be 
no bottle neck“ in our traffic. 

Under section 7 the United States Government is obliged to 
bear the necessary losses involved in the building up of these 
southern ports. In other words, this section provides nothing 
more or less than a subsidy to ports of the United States, of 
which probably the South Atlantic and the Gulf ports will 
benefit the most. 

The distinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL], 
who is so ably supporting this bill, clearly perceived years ago 
the need of diversifying our commercial outlets. His State, 
being not only a seaboard State but containing the mouth of a 
magnificent river system tapping the entire central basin of the 
United States, should naturally take the lead in recognizing 
its dependence upon shipping. But Louisiana is not alone in 
this regard. Other States have splendid harbors and large po- 
tential interests in shipping. It is amazing to see the Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber, especially those coming 
from the seacoast States of the South, fighting so effectively 
against their own interests in opposing a measure that will 
make possible the continuance of the services out of their dis- 
tricts whieh have been established by the Shipping Board, and 
whose losses must be met from the Public Treasury. 

If the Senators from States of the North Atlantic should op- 
pose this measure, those of the country who were informed 
could, and doubtless would, raise the charge that the great 
seaports of that coast were jealous of building up possible 
rivals on the South Atlantic or the Gulf. But the opposition 
comes from those who are most directly benfited, and who, if 
they succeed in blocking the present measure, should in all 
justice go back to their constituents and assume full responsi- 
bility for making impossible the establishment of privately 
owned steamship lines from the perts of their State. 
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Let me take a few minutes and read to you the services which 
the country is maintaining out of ports in the Democratic 
strongholds: 

From the South Atlantic there are maintained lines to Ger- 
many, to United Kingdom ports, and to Antwerp-Rotterdam 
range. These are direct services. In addition, these other 
lines, both northbound and southbound, call when occasion 
offers at South Atlantic ports. From the Gulf there are main- 
tained four services to the United Kingdom, three to Antwerp- 
Rotterdam, three to Hamburg-Bremen, two to French Atlantic 
ports, two to the east coast of South America, two to western 
Mediterranean ports, one to Spanish Atlantic ports, one to 
eastern Mediterranean ports, one to the Orient, and one to the 
West Indies. In these services there are employed 139 steam- 
ers, aggregating 1,186,853 dead-weight tons. 

South Carolina has allocated to the port of Charleston 15,680 
tons of Shipping Board vessels; Florida has, based upon 
Tampa, 185,474 tons; Alabama has, operating out of Mobile, 
195,642 tons; Texas, out of Galveston, has 507,433 tons; and 
New Orleans has 282,574 tons. This is some measure of the 
interest of southern ports in American shipping, and particu- 
larly in Government aid, because all these services are oper- 
ated at a loss, and are impossible of maintenance except at 
Government expense. 

I am not entirely convinced that it is possible to deflect the 
natural channels of trade except at enormous cost. I am not 
convinced that the operation of many of these costly lines will 
lead to any permanent result; but I am heartily in accord with 
the experiment, and I should be willing to support any measure 
which will improve commercial facilities anywhere in the 
United States, and hence will increase the general prosperity 
of the country as a whole. Certainly I should not, even coming 
as I do from a region where there is no lack of shipping 
facilities, vote for anything which would tend to discontinue 
these laboriously built-up services; for, make no mistake, 
gentlemen of the opposition, you are voting to discontinue 
these services when you block Government aid to the mer- 
chant marine. If these routes are to be maintained, the Fed- 
eral Treasury must bear the loss, for I assume that your local 
communities will not do so themselves. The only question is, 
What will be the most economical way to absorb this loss? 

One of the criticisms by the opponents of the bill has been 
against any encouragement to the larger combined passenger- 
cargo ships. 

What increase in the rate of compensation for faster ships 
the bill as it is now written contains is practically limited to 
the needs of liquidating our Shipping Board fieet. This fleet 
contains, exclusive of the single mammoth Leriathan, a num- 
ber of combination ships carrying passengers and a large 
amount of cargo at a higher speed than the ordinary freight 
ship. It is such ships, for example, that carry the extensive 
commerce in provisions and dairy produce that we enjoy with 
Europe. It is such ships that carry large quantities of grain 
to England and to Germany. 

The board has approximately 350,000 tons of such ships, ex- 
cluding the smaller ex-German vessels. The rate allowed them 
is only in proportion to their greatly increased differential in 
operating cost caused by the larger crews that they require. 
Such ships not only form the backbone of a merchant marine, 
but would be invaluable in time of war as naval auxiliaries 
to supplement the very inadequate cruiser strength of our 
Navy or for transporting troops. 

The administration has proposed, after long and careful con- 
sideration, a method which, it considers, offers the greatest 
return for the least expenditure of public funds. In proposing 
this measure, the President demanded that criticism of it 
should be constructive and not destructive, and that objectors 
should offer a workable substitute. So far, we have had a 
wealth of destructive criticism, but the only alternative that 
has been offered is Government ownership. 

It is in my mind that the United States during a recent ad- 
ministration embarked rather extensively upon Government 
ownership, and continued this ownership long after any war 
conditions which might possibly have justified it. We had Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, of express companies, and of 
ocean cables, in addition to the enormous Government shipbuild- 
ing program and the Government-owned fleet, which is the 
problem before us. I do not know whether anyone will ever 
be able to tell us how much our brief experiment in Government 
ownership cost us, both in dollars and cents and in deterioration 
of services. I can say that the country was heartily sick of it. 
I believe I can say that if any opponent of the present measure 
had gone before his constituents and had told them that the 
choice lay between the present measure and permanent Gov- 
ernment ownership, they would have unhesitatingly indorsed 


any step which would get the Government out of private busi- 
ness and keep it out. 

During the war many nations adopted, or were forced into, a 
policy of partial Government ownership of shipping. Great 
Britain, the canniest and wisest of the maritime nations, 
adopted it with most hesitation and got out of It quickest and 
best. She placed her Government fleet in the hands of a ship- 
ping man—horrible thought !—and this man sold all the ships 
and realized good prices with an overhead expense amounting 
to one-eighth of 1 per cent of the amount realized, and with only 
one instance where a purchase was not completed. France fol- 
lowed suit in acquiring a Government merchant marine. Now 
they are selling their ships to private French shipowners upon 
a flexible price and deferred payment plan. Canada contracted 
the fever and built a fleet of 64 ships. All but about 30 of these 
ships are now laid up. Even so, Canada managed to lose last 
year approximately $9,000,000 on this relatively insignificant 
fleet. Australia was another advocate of government ownership, 
Her fleet was even smaller than Canada’s, but her losses have 
been staggering in proportion to the tonnage. 

One of the pathetically false beliefs of the country is that the 
war gave us a merchant marine. It is true that after 50 years 
of utter neglect we suddenly threw ourselves into the work of 
building, overnight, a stupendous fleet. Faced with a disastrous 
world situation, we entered into war on the side of the right. 
We found that without the ships we had so long scorned to 
provide for we were as helpless as infants. We could not trans- 
port our troops nor feed them after they were transported. 

With money lavishly expended—more than $3,000,000,000 of 
the bonds we now are paying interest on—with the full power 
of the Government and the people entering into the task, none 
of the ships contracted for by the board was completed in time 
to be of use in the war. The fleet we finally achieved included 
too many of one type, and many of them, due to the haste with 
which they were built, were of little value. 

After the ships were put on the sea there were no records 
to show the financial relationship between the operators and the 
Government. Many thousands of voyages were made without 
the slightest accounting. It was not until the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress had come into power and expressed a vigorous intention of 
opening the books that an accounting drive was instituted. As 
a result, 29,500 accounts were found bringing in a revenue of 
$472,000,000. 

Vessels were allocated by the previous Shipping Board to or- 
ganizations incapable and unfitted to handle them. Ships 
were operated to meet political and sectional demands, instead 
of the channels of trade. We never will know what this 
period of government in business cost us. No adequate records 
were ever kept. We only know that we paid enough for our 
lack of a merchant marine to have subsidized an American 
fleet, at the maximum rate provided in this bill, for a century. 

I will take the time here to mention the experience we had 
during the Spanish-American War, when ships were needed 
in order to transport our troops to Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. We had no ships under the American flag 
efficiently equipped for transport service. We had no ships 
to carry supplies to Cuba. We went in the open market and 
bought ships flying the British and the Scandinavian flags, 
and paid for them five times what they were worth. 

We all lauded the heroism of Commander Hobson when he 
sunk the Merrimac in the Santiago Channel. We all boasted 
of his heroism, and he was praised from one end of this great 
country to the other for his heroic exploit, but we failed to 
call attention to the fact that the Merrimac which he sunk 
in the channel of Santiago had been an old wreck off the 
Virginia coast, sold by private interests to the Government 
of the United States for $350,000, and that all that wreck 
cost the ship owners was $70,000, plus a paltry sum of about 
$50,000 to put her in condition. We did not learn the lesson 
in the Spanish-American War of the need of a merchant ma- 
rine as an auxiliary to our Navy for national defense. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the shipping bill had not been filibus- 
tered to death in 1915, we would have had some ships, would 
we not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not indulging 
in a partisan discussion. This question is not a partisan 
question. I am pointing out the impotency of our policy as 
a nation in not providing a merchant marine, even at that time. 

I care not the source of the opposition, whether it comes from 
this side of the Chamber or the other; I have nothing but con- 
demnation for any American statesman who opposes Govern- 
ment aid or assistance in order that we might have that essen- 
tial arm for national defense, a proper merchant marine, and 
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that our commerce should not hereafter stop at the water's edge. 
Continuing the subject I was discussing, worst of all the 
ships we possess will form, unless aid is extended to make their 
purchase and private operation possible, a liability rather than 
an asset. We have reduced the Government fleet to the mini- 
mum necessary to maintain our trade routes. Yet we are losing 
$50,000,000. a year ou this skeleton fleet. Every year these losses 
will increase as the ships get older. Eventually the fleet will 
be worn out and America will be again supine at sea. 

When. the emergency of the Spanish War came our Govern- 
ment was at its wit’s end to provide ships, We paid 50 per cent 
more than their value for some we liad to get from the British. 
I recollect that one of these was a vessel upon which I went 
with my military unit to Porto Rico. It was not in very excel- 
lent condition. It was the transport Massachusetts, bought from 
under the American flag, and we loaded 1,000 American troops 
on that vessel with 1,000 horses. It was not in fit condition. It 
was turned over hastily after carrying its cattle trade to 
Europe, The converted cruiser St. Paul was supposed to protect 
us, but did not convoy us any farther than outside the harbor 
at Newport News. Cervera's squadron was in the vicinity. A 
little more Spanish vigilance and the Senate would now be with- 
out the able services: of the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH], who was also on his way to help 
crumple the Empire of Spain, as well as those of the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

When the World War was thrust upon us and found us totally 
unprepared for sueh an emergency the nations that had carried 
our cargoes, principally Great Britain, were engaged elsewhere, 
and while we remained neutral we saw the vessels of those na- 
tions sunk by the hundreds by the submarines. We found our- 
selves helpless because we had no. self-reliant, independent, 
aggressive national merchant marine. Our condition was such 
as to remind us bitterly of the absence of a national pride which 
had permitted the greatest marine in the world to fall to the 
weakest. Then, when the desperate need of ourselves and our 
allies was upom us, after the war we pile billion upon billion in 
an effert to build. merchant fleets which would be capable of 
serving our military necessities and our commerce, We built 
ships until we had 16,040,000: dead-weight tons. 

That was at the close of the greatest conflict in history. We 
were enthusiastic about our marine. wages were paid. 
Materials were rushed to the shipyards on priority orders. Com- 
petition was keen for the reputation of turning out the largest 
tonnage. We had the mighty purpose of defeating the Germans, 
and beat them we did, but after we had chased them beyond the 
Rhine and the armistice had been signed we forgot alt about our 
marine. Great strings of merchantmen, built at enormous cost 
during the war, still lie off the coast and up the Hudson River. 
There they slowly deteriorate and help to run up a maintenance 
9 of $50,000,000 a year for the Government of the United 

tates. 

In view of the attitude of the Democratic Party in this debate 
to the bill now under consideration, I can not refrain from quot- 
ing its declaration in its last national platform of 1920. It says: 


proper legi to all parts 


carried 
ean yards, flying the American flag, 

I ask you Senators across the aisle whether this solemn 
promise was mere buncombe such as the promise of 1912 to re- 
duce the cost of living and the promise of 1916 to keep us out 
of war, or whether this was some nobler impulse which passed 
away long before this present opportunity to fulfill the promise 
8 itself. Tour great commoner of sainted memory, 

iliam Jennings Bryan, has. stated that— 

presen * ho secures office on a platform 
the pee N him ts a criminal whee’ tba MA RA ose 
money. 

If you ħesitate at the establishment of a subsidy, stop and 
think of the subsidy of two and a half billions which was ex- 
acted of the taxpayers of the country for the construction of 
the merchant fleets. of which you boast in your platform above 
the billion of real value in them; not the billion of real value; 
the $750,000,000 of real value, because they have depreciated 
to that extent. Think of the fact that that subsidy was exacted 
in time of stress because we had failed to provide such fleets 
by reasonable encouragement before the emergency arose. 
Think of the subsidies of $233,000,000 we have voted to pay 
in the last 10 years for river and harbor improvements. Thinic 
of the subsidies of $300,000,000. we have voted to pay for 
roads for the benefit of the farmers. Think of the subsidy of 


the development of 200,000,000 acres of the public domain for 
the benefit of the prosperous farmers who now occupy them. 
Think of the $30,000,000 appropriated annually as a subsidy 
to the farmers for eradicating plant and cattle diseases. Think 
of the subsidies contained in the rural free delivery and the 
weather and crop reports sent out by radio. Think of the sub- 
sidies contained in the land grants to railroads, which helped 
to build up our country to its present opulence. Think of the 
$30,000,000 a year paid in mail subsidy every year for the 
benefit of magazines and farm publications in order that they 
may spread practical information and publish high ideals to our 
tillers of the soil. 

Without such a subsidy of four to thirty millions of dollars 
a year what will you do with our ships? How will you explain 
to the American people your failure to vote to take advantage 
of the possibilities for the development of our commerce and 
our prosperity? 

There is another consideration, too, which ought to have 
much weight, and that is the need of national economy. If we 
now spend fifty millions each yea: of the money of the people 
to maintain in idleness a vast array of merchantmen, should 
we not, in all common sense, reduce the amount to from four 
to thirty millions per year in an effort to extend and make 
active those fleets in order to stimulate and carry our ocean- 
going commerce? Surely they are quite as necessary as battle- 
ships in the upbuilding of American commerce and prosperity, 

Mr. President, I think the past history of our merchant 
marine fleet shows we made a great effort, but we can not 
fail to reeall the mistakes when we realize the controversy 
between Mr. Denman and Colonel Goethals as to whether we 
should build wooden ships or not. Fam not criticizing the final 
policy decided upon, that we should build wooden ships, but 
I point to the fact that we were unprepared at that time, 
that we did not know, and that we invested $300,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money in worthless wooden ships, which were 
a total loss, and which had to be sold for $750,000. That is a 
reflection upon American statesmanship and American vision. 
If, during this history of failure, we had taken $10,000,000 anu 
applied it to an annual subsidy, we would have entered the war 
with Germany with a greater fleet of merchantmen than any 
other country had. 

Turn your eyes across the sea and obserye how our great 
trade rivals eonduct this vital business. 


METHODS OF BRITISH COMPETITION, 


The British Board of Trade, similar to our Department of 
Commerce, with the head of it sitting im the cabinet of the 
prime minister, appoints assistants who have all to do with 
shipping. This is a bureau with sufficient authority to shift 
to changing conditions. It comprises the functions which ina 
this country are widely and unsatisfaetorily distributed over 
the Bureau of Navigation, the Steamboat Inspection Service; 
the Treasury Department, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Immigration Service, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Tariff Commission, few of which have any 
correlation to the others. Besides this, the British Board of 
Trade frequently enacts what is known as an order in council, 
and as a matter of fact it functions legislatively. This ts in 
reality an arbitrary ruling sanctioned by law, It is a sort of 
eracker on the whip of English jurisprudence. Just as the 
first-class mule skinner in our western country will be able 
to take his whip and fleck a fly from off his leaders with great 
detriment to the fiy and none to the leaders, so the British 
trade official with his order in council is able to destroy com- 
petition without injury to British interests anywhere, while 
apparently actually conforming to law. 

With some of these orders in council which we considered 
a little too arbitrary for our national patience to bear we 
had something to do about the year 1812. Measures were in- 
troduced in our Congress im 1916 for the protection of our 
fishing interests in the Northwest from absorption by Canada 
through the operatien of Canadian orders in council and their 
interpretation, which were brought into question. A repre- 
sentative of the American fishing industry discussed the subject 
with the supervising Canadian officer and told him that the 
orders were unfair in that they were interpreted differently 
for Americans than for British subjects. The American pro- 
tested. The Canadian’s reply was, “ Well, you must remember 
that these orders in council are made for the protection of 
Canadian and British subjects. If you want any protection 
you will have to go to your own country and have a law passed.” 

ENGLAND OUR RIVAL. 

To-day we are the great trade rival of England and we must 

fight out with her in a friendly way the issue of which is to 
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gain the greater portion of the commerce of the world. For 
the calendar year 1920 her imports amounted to $9,425,154,536, 
as compared to $5,279,398,211 for the United States. Her 
exports totaled $7,581,874.259, as against $8,228,759,748 for us. 
These figures tell a remarkable story of the resuscitation of 
British commerce, which the peoples around the earth had 
gained the impression had been practically eliminated by the 
German submarines. The British do not sleep. Commerce is 
life and prosperity to a nation, and England never forgets that 
the chief safeguards of its maintenance are a superior merchant 
marine and the greatest of navies. 

While we have been blowing our horn and wasting money 
England has silently, but none the less surely, been rehabill- 
tating her merchant marine, which she considers vital to her 
future. We read all through the war of British ships being 
sunk by submarines day by day. We read that her total had 
descended to something like 8,000,000 tons. We said to our- 
selves, “ It will be a long time before England regains her place 
in merchant ships on the sea.” The Germans were delighted at 
the prospect of the ultimate success of their hellish work. The 
United States then stepped in and saved the cause of civiliza- 
tion, and incidentally of the British Empire. And the day the 
armistice was signed our English cousins across the sea hardly 
waited for the formalities of the peace before they turned to 
the great task of regaining her maritime supremacy. They had 
a national policy—that England must be supreme on the sea. 
They maintained a merchant marine in peace and did not 
have to squander money in an emergency to obtain one. The 
ships they built to replace their losses were built without waste 
and extravagance; their builders and their labor people got to- 
gether; the Government put all of its strength into the task. 
And what is the stupendous result? The total tonnage of Great 
Britain is now 20,582,000, as compared to 20,523,000 in 1914. 
It is now 20,582,000, as compared to 16,049,000 for the United 
States, of which figure nearly half is composed of the Shipping 
Board tonnage whose problem we are facing now. 

I do not believe in having the Government engage in com- 
mercial business; I believe in restricting the Government to its 
proper field, that of governing. But, of all businesses, it is 
difficult to imagine one in which a government Is less fitted to 
engage than that of ocean shipping. This is an occupation 
which requires sound judgment, instant decision, splendid 
imagination, and great initiative. It is a semispeculative in- 
dustry which can be governed by no set of rules or procedure. 
To attempt to operate a fleet of our ships in competition with 
foreign fleets while hampered by the red tape and the system 
of checks with which we very properly surround our govern- 
mental administration is an utter impossibility. 

I have pointed out that the present policy of the Shipping 
Board in carrying out the provisions of section 7 of the Jones 
Act is a subsidy to the various seaports from which Govern- 
ment lines are maintained. I do not need to point out that by 
maintaining these Government services at a huge annual loss 
the exporter and the importer are assured reasonable rates and 
adequate carriage. In other words, the maintenance of this 
fleet is, in effect, a subsidy to our foreign trade. 

My friends from the interior districts feel that the farmer is 
not interested in a merchant marine. I do not believe for 
one moment that an American farmer, if he is given facts, will 
take any such view. The farmer knows that he must export 
approximately 30 per cent of his production or his local prices 
will be broken by the unmarketable surplus. The farmer knows 
that his return from his crop is intimately dependent upon ade- 
quate and reasonable transportation to his markets. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Idaho stated on this floor less 
than two months ago: 

Our markets in Europe are indispensable to the prosperity of the 
American producer. We sell from 23 to 25 r cent of our wheat 
abroad. Unless that amount finds a market, it is impossible for the 
American farmer to realize a price which will justify his raising the 
wheat. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ber 27.) 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me, I think I 
ought to correct his impression of the western farmer. The 
western farmer is highly pleased with the success of a mer- 
chant marine built by the Government, which has resulted in 
giving him very much lower freight rates on the ocean at the 
same time that freight rates on land by private ownership have 
greatly increased. The one thing of which the American farmer 
is now getting the benefit is very low ocean freight, and that 
would not be possible if the Government had not built the ships. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator does not see the other 
side of the picture, the fact that the shipping operations were 
carried on during the previous administration at a cost of about 
$360,000,000 a year, which is uneconomic. The only way in 


which we can have ocean freight rates is to continue the indus- 
try by governmental assistance to private owners and have suf- 
ficient ships so that competition will be keen and the low rates 
will be maintained and avoid the tremendous taxation involved 
through Government ownership, which the farmer inevitably 
pays. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator does not question the fact 
that everything now is costing the farmer more than it did be- 
fore the War except ocean freight? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I question the fact that the Amer- 
ican farmer in any district of the United States wants Govern- 
ment ownership at a high cost to the taxpayer, of which he 
himself is one. t 

The Budget of the United States provides for $100,000,000 a 
year in Federal aid to highways, so that, among other things, 
farm products may be trucked easily to points of shipment or 
consumption. The regulation of the railroads themselves has 
been the subject for heated debate and occupies many pages of 
the Recorp. The farmer is interested in highways and in rail- 
roads because they are tangible and he sees them. Ships and 
the oceans are not under his eye. They are miles away from 
him. But he is keenly conscious of the importance of the whole 
chain of transportation to his markets, and when he realizes 
that sea transportation is a vital link in this chain no farmer 
will question for a moment his deep and immediate interest in 
shipping. Here again the farmer has not been given the facts. 

During the war the shipper to Russia, France, and England 
was compelled to pay excessive freight rates, or his efforts to 
find a market met with failure by reason of the lack of ocean 
tonnage facilities. 

Thus the cotton shipper was compelled to submit to the ab- 
solute control of England, who allocated all tonnage facilities 
for the shipment of cotton, and thereby not only controlled its 
shipment but its distribution as well. 

We are proposing a measure which we believe will create an 
American merchant marine, even more vital to the farmer than 
are the railroads. The latter are wholly within the country 
and easily subject to governmental regulation, but no brunch 
of the Government of the United States can regulate rates 
charged by foreign-flag vessels, nor insist that they maintain 
services adequate to meet the needs of American shippers. 
Regulation of ocean commerce comes through competition, and 
then only in normal times, 

We have provided in this measure that compensated ships 
must operate out of American ports and serve directly Ameri- 
can commerce. In normal times they will be in competition 
with ships of foreign nations, and this competition will insure 
reasonable rates, as is demonstrated by the low rates obtaining 
to-day due to the competition by Shipping Board ships. 

But the real value of an American fleet will be shown in 
those abnormal times which inescapably will come some day. 
There will be a demand for shipping on the other side of the 
world, due to a war, let us say, or any other combination of 
exceptional circumstances. Immediately the ocean link in our 
transportation chain is threatened. The foreign ships, on 
which we have been blindly dependent, will be requisitioned 
by their government or will withdraw to seek greater profits 
elsewhere. Where, then, would our farmer be without his 
American merchant fleet?) He either must bid against the rest 
of the world for space on an insufficient amount of tonnage or 
he must see his surplus production remain on his hands and 
demoralize his local market. It is to meet this situation that 
we provided in the measure that in return for the slight amount 
of aid which American ships receive during normal times they 
be subject in time of emergency to requisition and control by 
the United States. 

As an example of how other nations have carried out such a 
procedure let me quote you from a report from our consul gen- 
eral in Hongkong, written in 1915, 

During the acute tonnage shortage of the past spring the Japanese 
Government ordered the Japanese lines, all of which enjoy substantial, 
not to say large, subsidies from the Japanese Government, to take 
freight during certain months from Japanese ports only, thus serving 
Japanese industries and Japanese shippers in preference to other ship- 
pers in the Far East, and, of course, without any reference to Ameri- 
can interests in the premises. 

This is what we purpose to do with our compensated ships 
if it ever becomes necessary. Where the emergency warrant 
it, the ships can be operated to serve the trade of the Unit 
States and that trade alone. 

This measure is a subsidy or, perhaps, it would be better to 
say, an insurance policy for the American exporter, and two- 
thirds of our exports are still agricultural products. The coun- 
try will pay an almost imperceptible tax in normal times to pro- 
vide this aid. This is its insurance premium. In abnormal 
times, by virtue of this premium, it is guaranteed the contin- 
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uance of reasonable and adequate transportation, without 
which the commercial fabric aid the prosperity of the United 
States would be shaken to its foundations. 

It is true that in normal times the country might save these 
premiums, just as a householder might let his house go un- 
insured or save the price of a lightning rod on his barn, but it 
is false economy. In one or two years of emergency or disrup- 
tion he will pay in losses manyfold the slight cost of adequate 
protection. The cotton growers of the South experienced this 
in 1915, the farmers in the Northwest learned it in the Boer 
war, and the fruit growers of the far West suffered in the re- 
cent railroad strike for lack of adequate water transport. The 
farmer knows the principle of insurance and he believes in it, 
und if the Senators who represent agricultural constituencies 
tell their farmers that this is an insurance policy, I believe 
those farmers will be for it, and if the Senators do not so in- 
form their constituents, then they have failed to place before 
them vital facts on which to base their opinions. 

However, strong as are my views on the farmer, they may 
be somewhat academic. There are other interests in the coun- 
try besides the farmer. The manufacturing and allied indus- 
tries are probably fully as important. These industries em- 
ploy millions of skilled workers, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of them in my own State. I am directly interested 
in these workers, and I am interested in this bill because, while 
its results will benefit everyone in the country, the actual 
money paid out by the Government will be distributed among 
these workers. 

It is both usual and characteristic on the part of the opposi- 
tion to refer to this measure as a payment from the Treasury 
to the great shipowner, a graft on the part of the shipping 
trust, a payment of the taxpayers’ money into the pockets of a 
favored few. Nothing is farther from the truth than this. 

There are certain differences In the cost of construction and 
operation of American ships as compared with those of foreign 
nations, Each of these higher costs is directly attributable to a 
requirement imposed by Congress upon the American shipowner 
lor the benefit not of the shipowner but of the people of the 
country. I will try to explain this in a simple and easily under- 
standable manner, 

Until the World War no ship built in other than United 
States yards could fly the American flag. Then, as now, ships 
built in this country cost 25 per cent more than ships built, say, 
in Great Britain, We built good ships, but so did British yards. 
‘There was no difference in value, yet for the privilege of flying 
the American flag an American shipowner was obliged to pay a 
tax of 25 per cent of the cost of his ship. Why? Simply to 
develop the American shipbuilding industry. It did not fully 
do it, because the ships were built abroad and kept under for- 
eign flags; but that was the intent of the law. Under this 
bill none but American-built ships can in the future receive 
subsidy. 

Then it may doubtless be claimed that this higher cost is 
due to extortion on the part of the great shipbuilding corpora- 
tions of the country. Let us look into that. Roughly, half the 
cost of a ship is labor and half is material. Before the war 
and to-day American shipyard labor received practically twice 
the wages that was paid to workers in British yards. In other 
words, the British yards had a 50 per cent advantage in labor 
cost. As labor makes half the cost of the ship, a 50 per cent 
advantage on half the cost makes a 25 per cent difference in 
the-entire cost, which is just what existed. In other words, all 
the higher cost that American shipbuilders charged was—and 
Is—passed right on to the labor employed in their yards, 

So it is in the case of repairs. In order to give work to 
American labor, to the skilled artificers of the metal trades, 
and in order to maintain our desperately reduced shipbuilding 
industry this Congress wrote into the tariff bill a provision that 
all except emergency repairs made to American ships in foreign 
ports should be dutiable at 50 per cent. This is a financial 
handicap to the shipowner; he can get his repairs done more 
cheaply in foreign ports than in the United States, but he 
must take his choice between paying a 50 per cent premium 
on those repairs or of having them undertaken in American 
yards at a higher cost. Here again the owner of American 
ships is being taxed for the benefit of labor of the country. In 
this bill we provide that subsidized ships must be repaired 
and reconditioned in the United States. 

By our laws—and no one can question the wisdom of this 
provision—the officers of American ships must be citizens. The 
ordinary cargo ship carries four engineer officers and four deck 
officers. For a medium-sized ship the difference between the 
pay of these eight American officers and eight similar British 
officers amounts to approximately $9,000 a year. Only as to 


officers is there to-day a citizenship requirement; but in this 


bill we have imposed a citizenship requirement for the un- 
licensed men, and there is no question but that this will make 
a still greater wage differential. 

There is no benefit to the shipowner in this. He can get 
perfectly competent British officers or German officers or Nor- 
wegian officers for half the wage he pays to Americans. We 
require that he hire Americans, merely that in time of war we 
may have a trained and loyal force of seagoing officers and men 
who will carry our vital cargoes through dangerous waters and 
who can form a naval reserve to reinforce our regular estab- 
lishment. But again we are taxing or trying to tax the 
American shipowner for a benefit which really accrues to the 
country as a whole. We want him to employ high-priced Ameri- 
can labor in a business where he can earn no more revenue 
than is earned by his cheaper-run competitors, 

I hope I have made it clear to the other side of the Chamber 
and to aby on this side who have not had opportunity. to study 
the facts that the proposed subsidy is not a subsidy to ship- 
owners, It is made necessary by requirements that we our- 
selves impose for the general good of the country; it does not 
exceed in amount the financial handicap which those require- 
ments create; the payments are passed on directly to the 
ultimate recipient, American labor afloat and ashore, and the 
fleet that results is of benefit to every person in the country, 
but especially to producers dependent on foreign markets. The 
shipowner is nothing but a mouthpiece, an agent to achieve 
the result. In effect we are saying to the steamship men of 
the country: “We have imposed expensive requirements on 
American-flag ships and the trafic will not bear their cost. 
As a result you can not buy American ships. We can not let 
down our requirements, which are in the interest of American 
labor and of the country as a whole, but we will make up to 
you the higher cost which these requirements impose.” Where 
is there graft in that? There is nothing which prevents an 
American shipping man from owning foreign-flag ships. Before 
1914 most of our American-owned fleets were under foreign 
registry. If we do not want our fleets to revert to this con- 
dition, if we want to sell the Shipping Board fleet and end 
the Government losses, we must either remove the restrictions 
imposed on American-flag ships or offset them, We can not 
make water run up hill, nor attract capital to a losing business. 

This measure offsets these restrictions. It has been mod- 
fied to meet every reasonable objection. For those who ex- 
aggerated the amount involved, a maximum limit of $30,000,000 
has been inserted. Those who claimed that it was perpetual 
are answered by the time limit provision. Size and speed 
maxima have been lowered to answer the alleged fears that 
the bill would encourage “ floating palaces” for the very rich. 
Aid has been denied the Standard Oil and the United States 
Steel Co., so that even though their fleets, the greatest private 
flotillas we have, go under foreign fiag, our hands are clean 
of the imaginary stain of having helped “ the corporations.” 

We have provided that the subsidy shall not be payable 
unless the board disposed of at least half of its high-grade 
tonnage, and we haye provided against discrimination and 
unfairness by requiring public hearings and allowing appeal 
to the courts. Nothing reasonable has been left undone to 
answer objections to this measure. If it should fail to pass, 
it will remain as a measure of our effort and our willingness, 
and I tell Senators who are opposing the pending bill that 
when the people who depend upon them for their information 
find out what a sound and safeguarded measure they have 
spurned, and when they realize the consequences of failure 
to pass this bill, I think they are going to ask some very em- 
barrassing questions. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I am very grateful. in- 
deed, to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRevINGHUYSEN] 
for his handsome contribution to the filibuster. He has con- 
sumed a whole hour of time and driven several more large 
nails into the coffin of the shipping bill. The only chance the 
shipping bill had was time, and the Senator has taken that 
away from it. 

The Senator has seen fit to condemn all of us who are op- 
posed to the shipping bill, and I am glad that wisdem has 
reached him even at this late day, because through all his term 
of office he has not before found out the necessity for this 
great benefit to the American farmer. I note the subsidies 
which he has handed out to the American farmer, according to 
his statement—the subsidies for roads, he says, so that his 
Rolls-Royce might roll over those roads while the farmers 
work. to pay for them; the rural free delivery, which also 
opens up the channels for the middlemen who take their profits 
from the farmer; and the subsidies to destroy diseases in live 
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stock: and: in crops; so that the farmers: might produce more 
crops at less cost for greater profits for big middlemen. Tes, 
there is something in the argument, and I wish to call the 
attention of Senators to how it is affecting the American 
farmer. I have a little account here of how all of these gov- 
ernmental subsidies work out for the American farmer: 


FARMER GETS $1.30 FOR CAR OF. POTATOES. 


to the Beier (N. Dak.) Fo N. P. Nelson, a: farmer 
living near Leal, N; Dak., received exactly $1.30 as his returns on a 
carléad of . sold at Minneapolis for 8338 through the Minnesota 
potato exchange. 

The Forum, to sustain its story, prints a photographie reproduction 
of the check with the attached ‘bill of expenses. 

Acco’ to these exhibits; the railroads: got $180.60 out of the 
$334.70, and the various middlemen got the remainder, minus the $1.30 
which went to the farmer who produced the potatoes. 

The sacks alone cost Mr. Nelson between $30 and $40. It is said 
that a of farmers: in the vicinity of Leal have had the same 
experience, 

That may be an extreme ‘case, but the general average of the 
farming business is standing upon that basis to-day; and while 
that is going on, the men who reap the profits are crying out: 
“Keep the Government out of business! Let us handle that 
business; and give us a subsidy for doing it.” 

The farmer has been reasoning out some of this proposition 
about the Government in business, and he is beginning to see 
that if the railroads’ had a deficit under Government operation 
he could pay that deficit’ by levying an excess proffts tax upon 
the excess profiteers, and he could collect that tax by making 
it 100 per cent on the upper brackets; so that it could not be 
added in and passed on to the consumer in the end. No; the 
farmer is. beginning to think this proposition out for himself 
in some of its details, and the statesmen of this generation will 
have to answer to that thinking. They can no longer crawl in 
behind this specious theory that the subsidy goes for the benefit 
of the worker who never sees it} and for the farmer who never 
does anything but pay it. They can no longer get away with 
that and pass it off upon the prosperity” of the farmer which 
does not exist. 

In this connection, While the farmers’ are thus treated and 
thus crippled under the present situation, we find; in reference 
to the railroad companies, about which I talked last night, that 
there is an unusual situation in reference to the salaries of big 
railroad managers; and I want to review that. I did not have 


— 
my documents with me last night, and I was in a- good deal of H. 


a hurry anyhow, but I have found them this morning; and I 
want to call attention to the salary of Mr. L. F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson, $25,000, and then it was increased 
on March 1, 1920, by $12,500 more. That is not all the salary 
that Mr: Loree received, As president of the Kansas City South- 
ern, his salary’ was raised from $30,000 to $35,000 a year. In 
addition to that, he was president or chairman of the board of 

34 corporations, and in addition to all of that he was-a director 
in 24: other corporations; I have-not his salary in all of those 
institutions, but L do know’ his method of charging up profits 
to the American: farmer, and these salaries are largely paid by 
the American farmer: 

There is President A. H. Smith, of the New York Central, who 
draws a poor little salary of 853.550 u year: from that road, and 
at the same time we find him with another salary of $14,060 
from the Big Four Railroad: Then, on the Michigan Central 
he picks up a salary of 813.890, and on the Boston & Albany 


another: salary: of $5,480; and on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


another: salary of $5,650; altogether; $92,580 salary as president 
of those different roads. Then, in addition to that, we find 
him connected with 87 corporations as against only 58 for Mr. 
Loree. Of course, we do not know what his salaries are in those 
8T. altogether; but; judging: from what has happened in the 
others, they are a princely tax upon the Ameriean farmer: 

The biggest single salary received by any of the railroad 
executives is the $100,000 of Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of 
the board of the Southern Pacific. This is the same Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt who has used up many square miles of perfectly good 
white paper in newspapers and magazines telling the American 
people about the outrageous wage demands of the railroad em- 
ployees. If one had the time, it would be interesting to find 


ont how much time he has spent in the last few years in this 


kind of propaganda, and how much be had left for the very 
serious business of looking after the vast empire controlled by 
the Southern Pacifie. 

Taking the salaries as a Whole, we are truck by; the great 
disproportion that exists between the salaries of these supreme 
executive officers; Who appear to spend so much of their time 
giving newspaper interviews, attending banquets, and address- 
ing rotary clubs, and the subordinate officials, from general 
manager down, who see that the traffic gets over the line. If 
the president gets $50,000, the general manager Is likely to get 


only: $10,000 or $15,000; while the division superintendents, Who 
have to sweat blood when anything: goes: wrong, are lucky if 
they get over $5,000. These operating officials of the railroads 
are, as a matter of fact; among the lowest-paid workers in the 
country when their experience, duties, and responsibilities are 
taken into account. 

Mr. President, I have specially mentioned those few cases, 
but: I want to give a more complete list of these gentlemen: I 
wish to give their names and the salaries so that the farmers 
ofthe United States and the laboring men of the United States 
can have some idea: of the benevolent surroundings of these 
men who levy these taxes of railroad rates and of excess profits 
upon the common people of the country: 


Salaries of railroad presidents. 


Alabama & Vicksburg 
Ann Arbor: 


areal ose 


AFS Ang 
HO 


p 
B8 


8 
88 
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88 EE E 
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gs 
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H. 00 |; 

á 00 |. 
L. 37, 500. 00 
W. S 
A. 
W. 
T. 
‘WHE 
Hale. 
H. E. 
L. W. 25, 000. 00 
R. Budd. poet 
J. S. Pyeat! 12, 000. 00 
W. I. 6,000. 00 
O. H. Mar! 75,000. 00 
L. F. Lores 35, 000. 00 
J. A, Edson: ... 32, 000. 00 
S-D. 6,000. 00 
Ralph 30, 000, 00 
H. Walters 15, 000. 00 
W. L. Ma 
Morris 
A. 
W. 
C. 
B. 
W. 
c. 
A: 
H. 
A. H. 
J: M. 
J. B. 
O. F. 
J. J. Bernet 
E. J. Pearson New York, New Haven & Hart- 
J: U. Kerr. | New. York, Ontario & Western 
N. D. Maher ---| Norfolk & Western 
J. H. Young: Norfolk & Southern 
Howard Northern Puciſe 

1 Increase. Receiver. 
3 Decrease. 4 Chairman board of directors. 
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Salaries of railroad presidents—Continued. 


Chas. Donnelly Northern Pacifo 

Do. spd Pacific (land depart- 
ment). 

Samuel Rea L 

E. N. Brown! Pere Marquette 


Ifred do 
Agnew T. Dice Philadelphia & Reading. 
Eppa Hunton, jr ee Fredericksburg & 
omac. 


St. Louis & San Francisco { ; 
3 
3 


iiiI 8888 


W. H. Williamsi 3 W. 
J. E. Taussig....... 
Chas. M. Levey 


* Receiver. 


Increase. 


1 Chairman board of directors. 3 Decrease. 


S. M. Felton, of the Chicago Great Western, who is men- 
tioned in this table, is my own particular friend, you re- 
member. J mentioned him several times last night. He draws 
$50,000, and got an increase in these hard times of $10,000. 

The C. H. Markham mentioned in the table as drawing $75,000 
as president of the Illinois Central is another one of those 
presidents who earns his $75,000 in the newspapers. 

Mr. President, my time is cut off this afternoon, and as I 
have several other important matters I desire to present 
hefore this discussiou ends, at this point I will yield the 
floor, this being the end of my first speech. 


ADMISSION OF ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President. so many are the subjects 
of legislation which, under present-day conditions, come before 
the Congress, that it is often difficult to secure action on meas- 
ures concerning which there is a consensus of opinion. The 
bill which the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has moved 
to consider actually does not have the support of a majority 
of the Senate. Some Senators who have voted with the pro- 
ponents of the bill feel that the measure is of such doubtful 
value that no public interest would be seriously injured if 
the bill should fail of passage. As a matter of fact, there is 
no probability, there is scarcely a possibility, that the ship 
subsidy bill in any form, however it may be modified by the 
present Congress, will become a law. 

I said in the beginning of the consideration of that measure, 
when the bill was first brought before the Senate, that it 
should not be disposed of by the present Congress, for the 
reason that a large majority of the American people are not 
in favor of its provisions; that their opposition to the bill 
was reflected in the result of the last national election; that 
it was unwise, to a degree approaching political immorality, to 
nttempt to force the passage of a measure by the votes of 
Senators and Representatives who have been defeated, in part, 
at least, because of their support of the measure, and that it 
was unjust to impose for a period of 15 years the obligations 
carried in this bill on the American people, when they do not 
want it, and when the next Congress, elected, in part, upon this 
issue, admittedly would not approve of the measure, 

It is now quite generally recognized, here and elsewhere, 
nmong those familiar with the course of the debate on the ship- 
ping bill, that the measure stands defeated, and that future 
efforts to secure its enactment can only result in the prevention 
of legislation which, if permitted to come before the Congress, 
would meet with approval and be enacted. 

There is a measure which passed the Senate some weeks ago, 
and which has been amended by a committee of the body at the 
other end of the Capitol in such a way as to endanger its en- 
uctment. That measure passed the Senate of the United States 
without a single vote in opposition. On February 6 Senate bill 
4092, providing for the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain refugees from near eastern countries, after being discussed 
briefly by the Senate, was passed without a dissenting vote. 
The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], the leader 
of the majority, and, I believe, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unperwoop], the leader of the minority, and a num- 


ber of other Senators, realizing the emergent character of the 
bill, cooperated to secure its speedy disposition by the Senate, 
with the very gratifying result that the bill passed the Senate 
unanimously. j 

Age-long oppression has culminated in unspeakable cruelties 
recently inflicted by the Turkish military authorities upon the 
Armenians. Many families have had their property seized or 
destroyed and after prolonged torture have suffered death. 

The Senate bill above referred to will afford relief to a lim- 
ited number only, but its passage is very much desired by the 
Christian population not only of this country but of other 
civilized countries as well. It will permit fathers, mothers, 
brothers, and sisters of American citizens to enter the United 
States under proper bond and restrictions. 

There is serious danger that the bill will fail to pass. The 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization on Febru- 
ary 15 reported the measure with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, and it is expected that a special rule for the 
consideration of the bill may be reported and passed early next 
week. 

The House amendment is a general immigration bill. It isa 
carefully worked-out method for simplifying and making prac- 
ticable the principle of limiting immigration by quota, It classi- 
fies immigrants Into two general groups—quota and nonquota— 
and provides for the issuance of certificates of immigration 
intended to prevent confusion resulting almost every year in 
exceeding the quota and in hardship to many aliens who are 
anxious to be admitted to the United States. 

While the provisions in the House amendment relating to 
nonquota immigrants would permit the admission of some 
refugees provided for in the Senate bill, the terms of the 
amendment are believed to be so restrictive aS to exclude many 
Armenians who would be permitted to enter under the Senate 
bill. 

With the end of the session near at hand, with business in 
both Houses of Congress greatly congested, and with the ship 
subsidy bill before the Senate under conditions known to exist, 
it is likely that if the House persists in its amendment all legis- 
lation will fail. This would be a calamity. 

The correct course would seem to be to pass the Senate bill 
with amendments relevant to its provisions, and they relate to 
the relief of refugees. In all probability they can be disposed 
of without objection in either House, if the subject can only 
be brought before the House for action. The general subject 
of immigration is of importance. It does require consideration 
and action, but there are such conflicting views respecting it 
that little probability exists that a general immigration bill 
can be passed prior to March 4. It would be pitiable, almost 
criminal, in view of the conditions in Smyrna, to fail to take 
some action for the protection or relief of these unfortunate 
people. 

There has been brought to my attention by Mr. Theodore 
Bortoli, formerly of Smyrna, the details of incidents affecting 
himself and coming within his personal observation that are 
horrifying beyond expression. 

Mr, Bortoli six months ago was one of two brothers operat- 
ing the largest business in Smyrna, engaged in the manufacture 
of the famous Smyrna rugs. Their investment was the equiva- 
lent of $25,000,000. Their property was seized and destroyed, 
their mother brutally slain in the presence of Theodore Bor- 
toli, his brother beaten until he became insane and died. His 
two sisters, 17 and 19 years of age, committed suicide to save 
their persons from forcible defilement. The sole survivor of 
their family, his fortune gone, his relatives needlessly and ruth- 
lessly murdered, Bortoli came to the United States November 
20, 1922, for safety and in the hope that he could render some 
service to the cause of humanity and alleviate the suffering 
which curses the Christian population of Smyrna. 

Let me read the simple tragic story as told by Theodore Bor- 
toli himself: 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY Mr. THEODORE BORTOLI, FORMERLY of SMYRNA. 
PREFACE AND PERSONAL NOTE. 


The statements herewith submitted will have weight only to the 
extent, of course, that I personally am known and am responsible, 
Therefore I beg leave to say that I am of Italian birth, my father 
and mother both being Italians. I am 27 years of age. I was born 
in Smyrna, but under the conventions my Italian citizenship is recog- 
nized by all Governments. I was admitted into the United States 
upon bond, being my own recognizance, on the 20th of November, 1922. 

y father was engaged in the manufacture of the famous myrna 
rugs. My brother and myself were conducting this business up to 
six months ago under the name of the Smyrna Carpet (Ltd.), Bortoli 
Bros., with factories located at Smyrna. Our capital investment repre- 
sented 5,800,000 Turkish pounds. 


This, as I have already said, is the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 of American money, 
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We were the largest manufacturers and exporters of Smyrna rugs. 
My property is destroyed. My mother was murde being shot through 
the bruised to such an 


ead in my presence, e was beaten an 
extent that subsequently he insane and died, and my two sisters, 
17 and 19 years of age, after barricading themselyes in their: villa, died 
by their own hands for fear of outrage and to protect their honor. I 
am the sole survivor of that family, and I came to America in the ho 
that I could do something to prevent a recurrence of so terrible a 
aster as I have experienced and lived through. The former American 
consul, Mr. George Horton, who lived at Smyrna, knows me personally, 
and will vouch for the fact that I am one of the firm of Bortoli Bros., 
formerly located at Smyrna. Imm tely upon coming to this coun- 
try L took out ~~. first papers and hope to become a citizen of the 
e following is a statement of the facts as I know 


city the Turkish officiais took the 2 of the Greek Church to the 


rom the p 
between the European Turk and the Turk of the interior. 
ond day they started going through the Armenian quarter, visiting 
houses and rapp on doors. After the first visit there was another 
squad which pa: through, firing bullets and massacring the propie 
and setting fire to their houses, hen the Armenians saw these things 

ing on went to their church, the Church of St, Stephano, and 

e Turks went immediately after them and asked them to surrender. 
The Armenians and said, “ We will yield to the Allies, but not 
to you.” I am sorry to say that the Turks fetched French and Italian 
officers—that Is, men in the uniforms of French and Italian officers— 
and, knowing the friends of the French and Italians for the Turks, 
the poor Armenians thought they were safe and they surrendered. I 
ean not say the exact number, because for a man who has seen the 
horrors that I have seen there is no definite recollection; but imme- 
diately there were about 60 of them killed, and then the Turks imme- 
diately entered into the church and put petroleum in the church and 
set fire to it, and all the Ch were alive. 

We thought the Italians would protect their citizens. That first day 
I was very near the church and I saw the fire ning in the church 
and I saw the flames coming out of the church. I am telling you 
just what I saw. I heard many more things, but I am just telling 
‘ou what I OF ee ee from the 11th to the 13th. Then we come 


the date of On the 13th anyone pass on the street 
se Pret ape and robbed. The Turks Pov? | they wanted gold etary, 
an 


people did net have enough they would kill them. There is 
one thing to be said—there were irregulars, but those ir lars were 
2 the m — A and the regular soldiers were in the majority. 

‘or one 

the American co seeing things going 
his Sry gs to help. Mr. Herton feri Sm 
to unite hi to him. On 
I have 


front was filled with refugees—about „000 of them. The Freach 
and English and Itallans had disembarked th 8 
refugees as much as they could. We were, as a matter o 
in front of the water. We had a line of Eu Fre 
American marines, but that protection was a 
ps e a child or take a gi 


et . p 
front of us and the Turks would take a pict or a woman f 
fi oo o rom the 


crowd. Turks would walk past the es in the crowd and tak. 
women or girls — and I myself saw 15 or 20 giris have their heads 
cut off as you wo cut off the head of a chicken. I do not know 
how many hundreds fell into the water. 

From the families of Smyrna there is not maybe a single family 
where there will not be a brother or a sister or a father or a mother 
who was killed. Tha statement has been made t reeks set fire 


to the city. A 2 o'clock on the morning of the 13th I personally saw 
Turks in a motor spr petroleum over the cadavers and 
through the city, and a little I saw the flames going up from ono 
part of the water front to another. Those were Turks s rink the 
petroleum., ian only telling you what I saw and what I know, will 
ot say an 4 
= Outside af the destruction of Smyrna—while the nations were repre- 
sented there, they could not assist, but they could have avolded the mas- 
sacres that were go on outside of Smyrna. the 14th, in the 
morning, when I saw there was a ity of taking my mother to the 
rt office, and I sought to embark here, I do not know whether the 
rks fired on me or my mother or an but the fact is that 
they struck her in the head and she 
My sisters lived in Boudja and I tried to get them, and a more hor- 
e house where my sisters 


thing was in store for me. I went to 
uae when I went in I found my sisters lying dead with thei: 
3 8 me that she had escaped by hiding, and that 
0 g m 
i ‘Phe Turks then robbed 


is a city of 370,000 population normally, but a t 
had come in 8 3 and on the 12th of — pre — the 
r DY: amit 20 ween herded POPARA D 
1 the e n n an were er 
the Turks and taken into the interior. “4 


The poor people who escaped from Smyrna _ and other portions of the 
t 


many 


Ottoman Empire are now scattered through Greece and the islands and 


number probably 1,200,000. Their condition is terrible, They had to 
leave without any property. Familles have been separated. ey have 
no means of support. They are herded together under conditions that 
are horrible to describe, 

k am a apes OR ~~ 55 of the ae Rew 8 ae 
sole pur in s situation is to try to help the poor people who 
have suffered as I have suffered. 

There are many citizens in the United States who among theso 
refugees have a father, mother, brother, or sister, whom they would 
like to help. It would be a humanitarian thing if the United States 
could permit, through its immigration law, these poor people to come 
to be 2 of and to be started in life again by their relatives in 
this country. 

The Senate has passed a bill looking to pomi Armenian refugees 
to enter this country beyond the quota allowed by la When this bill 
went to the House it was considered by the committee, and the House 
Committee on Immigration has held extensive hearings and have sub- 
stituted a complete immigration measure in lieu of the bill as passed 
by the Senate. 

While this bill does not give all of the relief that we had hoped to get, 
still it does permit fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters of American 
citizens, under proper bond and under proper restrictions, to enter the 
United States. 

There is a substantial prospect that the Rules Committee will permit 
this bill to be voted upon and passed by the House early next week. 


The only hope of passing this legislation is that the report of the 
conferees will approve of the House substitute. = 


Unless permission is given by this Congress for the entry into the 
United States of fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers of American 
citizens who are refugees in this horrible situation many thousands 
of them will die. The relief needed is now. If we have to wait until 
the next session of Congress relief will be too late. 

Here is a copy of a telegram received from Dr. Esther Lovejoy, who 
= chairman of the American women's hospitals, which describes’ condi- 

ons. 


I will read the telegram later. 


In the name of humanity, my dear Senator, I hope that you and 
your distinguished conferees in the Senate can do something to bring 
about this relief before it is too late. 

Tago, BORTOLI, 

This and other equally amazing facts, which I do not at this 
time publish, brought to my attention by Mr. Bortoli and 
others have prompted me to appeal to the Congress for action 
in behalf of these oppressed people. We can pass the Senate 
bill, and I hope that no one will insist upon a course which 
will defer action upon relief legislation until the next Congress. 

In the hope that the emergency feature of this legislation 
may be cleared of confusion and every obstruction to its pas- 
sage removed, it is suggested that paragraphs A and B of sec- 
tion 4 of the House amendment be modified so as to liberalize 
the provisions in important features, and section 8 of the House 
amendment which relates to the manner of carrying out the 
relief features of the act be adopted, if it appears that general 
immigration legislation can not be enacted, which seems highly 
probable. Otherwise the bill, as it passed the Senate, should be 
passed with relevant amendments. I will publish at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the measure as it would read if this 
proposal should be enacted. (See Appendix.) 

If relief for the refugees can be passed during the present 
Congress and the general immigration law revised, as proposed 
in the House amendment, I have no objection. It would seem 
calamitous, however, to permit a condition to arise resulting 
in no legislation, thus dooming the hopes of a people whose 
present condition is expressed in a telegram from Dr. Esther 
Lovejoy, of the American Hospitals Association, dated February 
14, 1923, and referred to in the statement which I have read 
submitted by Mr. Bortoli: 

ary 14. 1923. by Mr. Theodor 
{Copy of telegram — ie 8 7 — iano. eodore Bortoli 


Refugee conditions indescribable. People, mostly women and chil- 
dren, without a country. Rejected of all the world. Unable to k 
G language. Herded and driven like animals from place to place. 
Crowded into damp holes and hovels. Wet, cold, hungry, sick; suffer- 
ing very £5 ercy of immediate death withheld. reece willing. 
but utterly unable to cope with conditions. Outlook here hopeless. 
Wretched people anxious to return to Anatolia any terms. Death by 
violence preferable to death from cold, hunger, or disease. Help from 
America only hope, 1 


In addition to this the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
should ascertain the status of affairs in Smyrua, particularly as 
they affect Americans there. The former American consul, Mr. 
George Horton, whom I am told was compelled to leuve the con- 
sulate, can be summoned before the committee and directed to 
tell what he knows of conditions and incidents in Smyrna as 
they relate to helpless Armenian men, women, and children, 
and particularly as they affect citizens of the United States. 
It is possible that some plan may be adopted which will save 
Christian civilization from the disgrace of seeming to withhold 
helpful sympathy from the victims of Turkish cruelty. 

Is the Committee on Foreign Relations informed as. to events, 
comparatively recent, in Turkey affecting the Government of the 
United States? i 

What is the condition of the building in Smyrna formerly 
occupied by the American consular staff? If it has been de- 
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stroyed, when was that done, by whom, and what were the 
circumstances? 

Has cruelty been inflicted on American sailors or marines; 
and if so, when, by whom, and to what extent? 

What action has been taken by the Executive to protect Amer- 
ican citizens from injury and death, and what action has been 
taken to protect the American flag from insult? 

The delicacy as well as the vital importance of these ques- 
tions is apparent. There is no disposition to provoke rash 
action or to inflame public feeling. Certainly, everyone must 
realize the necessity for caution, both in discussing and in deal- 
ing with international conditions admittedly tense and irri- 
tating. 

Whatever may be the details, the world knows that all forms 


of violence, both to persons and property—arson, robbery, tor- | 


ture, rape; and’ murder have converted Smyrna and its vicinity 
into a realm where brutal barbarism is supreme. The least 
that the United States can do is to afford refuge for the op- 
pressed, and te act quickly. To delay the consideration and 
passage of the Armenian refugee bill to consider measures like 
the ship subsidy or general immigration legislation seems to 
me unjustifiable; not to say unpardonable: The sentiment of a 
Christian Nation revolts. at the thought that the Congress of 
the United States. should pursue a policy of indifference and 
hesitation respecting such a subject. The people are hopeful 
now that we will act promptly and effectively. They will be 
righteously indignant if we fail and leave Armenian Christians 
to a fate pitiable beyond the power of the imagination to con- 
ceive or the tongue te describe. 


APPENDIX, 
A bill (H. R. 14273) to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States. 


fuge” shall mean asp er who has fied from his home 

since the Ist of October, 1921, was resident prior to flee from 

his lome in (a) the territory belonging to Turke: 

treaty of Sevres, or (b) other territory occupied by Turkish 

5 a Rel i * Shall ETT pier . ife, t ndparent, 
* ative” shall mean a hu „ wW parent, gra 

brother or sister, child, grandchild orphan niece or nephew, aunt or 


uncle 1 5 blood. 
3) The singular shall include the plurai, and the masculine shall 
include the feminine, 

Sec, 2.. That any person resident within the United States who is 
either a citizen of the United States or who has made application for 
citizenship may ion the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
the admission into the United States of any relative who is a refugee; 

Sec, 3. (1) That the tion for admission must contain: (a 
The name and address of the petitioner; (b) if a 5 the date an 


as defined 1er 


ron 
he shall not 


(2) The petition must be made under oath: before any person having 
the power admin oaths and must be supported by any docu- 
men evidence required by tions issu under this act, 


person, 
Src. 4. That — ree. must be accom 
of two responstble citizens of the United 
tioner is known, that to the best of their knowledge and belief the 
statements made in the petition. are true, and that the petitioner is u 
responsible person, able to: support the refugee or re: for whose 
admission application is made. These statements must be attested in 
the same way as the petition 

Sec. 5. (1) That on the receipt of any petition the Commissioner 
General of igration shall make such inquiries as to him may 
seem opprant either in the United States or in any fore country, 
to establish the truth of the statements made in the petition or in 
the accompanying statements, 

(2) 2 consul or consular officer of the United States shall give 
such aid to the Commissioner General of Immigration in carrying out 
this act as his other duties permit. 

(3) Any consul or con r officer of the United States shall give 
such aid to the Commissioner General of Immigration, in carryin 


nied by the statements 
tes, to whom the peti- 


out 

this section, by making such ingniries or taking such depositions 
within the ieia district of his court as his other duties = 

Sac. 6. at there shall be received as evidence of the ence of 


any birth re kept b; 
oA e Re 


ration organized for philanthropic purposes under the laws of 
laited! Btntes or any. State theres engaged ta the xellef of OARA 


by the President for 
by his organization for the 
purpose. 


w $ 
Sec. T. That if the Commissioner General of Immigration shall find 
the facts stated in the petition to be the refugees named in the 
petition. shall be admitted to the United States; except that in case 


discretion, refuse admission if he believes that the refugee can be 
See, & That i any 8. Dre has. bean. permitted. by: the Immi 
BC. s t ti mmigra- 
tion authorities of the United States to Land 3 shall. be 
pnay admitted if a petition be filed and approved as provided herein 


t to such alien. 
Sue. 9. That whose admission is authorized under this 
act shall. be admit subject to the immigration laws of the Un 
States, except that the act a proved May 19, 1921, entitled “An 
act to limit the immigration. of aliens into the United States,” shall 
not be applied to them, and they shall not be included in estimating 
the quota. established under such act of alien immigrants of the 
rca to which they belong who may be admitted to the United 


Sec. 10. That the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the 
approval of the pereng of Labor, shall prescribe rules and regula- 
his act into effect. 
rsen who knowingly and fraudulent! 
under this act of a 


aids in 
not 


tu. 

. 12. That this act shall take effect upon its enactment and 
shall continue im force till June 30, 1924, but no refugee shall be. 
admitted under its terms after June 30, 1924 except those for whose 
admission. petition has been filed previous to that date. 

E That this act may be cited as the Near East refugee act 

Mr. LODGE. Mr: President, I have listened to what has 
been said by the Senator from Arkansas, and I agree entirely 
with him that the Senate bill for the relief of the Armenians 
and, perhaps, the additional liberalization of the law proposed 
by the other House, if it could be added to it, should be 
passed; but certainly the resolution we passed ought te go 
through. We must have a revision of the immigration laws, 
which is, however, a wholly different question but a very im- 
portant one. I have for many years labored for the proper 
regulation and restriction of immigration. A bill for that 
purpose must come before us, if not now then in the next Con- 
gress, and be dealt with; but the bill looking to that end now 
pending in the House is a long and important measure which 
will require debate. We have only a little more than a week 
ahead of us, and if such a bill be attached to the Armenian 
resolntion that resolution will fail because there will be no 
time in which te consider and pass it. 

I feel very strongly on the matter, and I very earnestly 
hope that the House of Representatives may be willing to send 
us the bill which has been described by the Senator from 
Arkansas, certainly that they will send us the Armenian bill 
which we have passed in this body, and if possible the other 
measure. It ought not be encumbered, however, with general 
immigration legislation at this time. If we are to perform an 
act of humanity, as I hope we are, to. these poor hunted 
people, it should be done freely and quickly. “The quality of 
mercy is not strain’d.” We ought not to do anything that will 
impede a noble purpose, as I think this. to be. 

So far as the condition of Americans in Smyrna is concerned, 
I know Mr. Horton, the consul, though I have not seen him re- 
cently, but I have known him quite well in past years. I know 
he is a very competent man. I think, however, that Americans 
and American rights have been fully protected there. We have 
had destroyers in those waters—I think 12 were sent frem this: 
country, and some are near Smyrna—but it will not be difficult 
for the committee to make an inquiry, and it will do so: In 
the meanwhile, however, the practical thing to do is to pass the 
Armenian bill that passed the Senate, if possible, with the pro- 
visions which the Senator has described added by the House, as 
I understand, simply liberalizing the laws. a little. In any 
event, the Armenian bill ought to go through, and go through 
now, unencumbered by a great general measure which must pass, 
of course, in the future, which, I think, could not be dealt with 
in the week that remains. 


FEDERAL USURPATION. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, nearly two years ago there 
was pending in this body a bill purporting to interdict the nse 
of brewed beverages for medicinal purposes. The importance 
to the public generally of either permitting or prohibiting the 
use of alcohol produced in that form for medicinal purposes 
was, in my humble opinion, less vital, infinitely less vital, than 
the preservation of rights and privileges hoary with the pre- 
scription of centuries. It was practically admitted, and that 
which was not admitted was left to plain inference, that in en- 
forcing laws materially affecting the domestic and. personal re- 
lations and habits of the citizen no constitutional safeguard, 
no common-law right, no privilege, however sacred or however 
sacredly maintained, was to be permitted to interfere with or 
to delay or prevent. the enforcement of this particular act. 

I called the attention of the Senate then to the fact that this 
was not an act to secure or prevent the use of brewed beverages 
as a stimulant. or as a beverage, but as a medicine. E at some 


b 
| Bre. 


of an uncle or aunt by blood the commissioner general may, in his | length at that time explained to the Senate the fact that the 
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execution of the law as drawn—inadvertently, I hope, but cer- 
tainly carelessly drawn—oyerlooked those safeguards which 
had hitherto been thrown about legislation of that character. 
I proposed an amendment very similar to the amendments to 
acts passed during the war authorizing searches and seizures 
for certain purposes. This amendment was heartily indorsed 
by Senators whose devotion to the cause of temperance and to 
the cause of prohibition could not be questioned, by men who, 
in season and out of season, during their whole public lives 
have never failed to vote for any measure designed to regulate 
or to prohibit the use of alcoholic beverages. 

That amendment passed the Senate by unanimous vote, and 
later the question came up of supporting the conferees of the 
Senate in their disagreement with the conferees of the House. 
Again it passed without a dissenting voice. For some reason 
which I am not disposed at this time to discuss, and which it 
is not necessary that I should discuss at any great length, that 
amendment was defeated; and the effect of the whole argu- 
ment justified the inference, and the effect of the attitude of 
the opponents of that amendment was to notify the country, 
that any power, any authority necessary to the enforcement of 
the act would be assumed, whether it was in accord with or in 
derogation of the solemn provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, without regard to the merits of that act, I can 
not without serious and painful apprehension view the attempt 
on the part of officers of the law to disregard these solemn in- 
junctions. I can not without the gloomiest forebodings for the 
safety and happiness of my country behold a deliberate usurpa- 
tion and a deliberate exercise of tyrannical power solemnly in- 
terdicted by the Constitution of my country, the invasion of 
rights hoary with the proscription of centuries, maintained by 
our heroic fathers, by Continental heroes who fought for those 
rights 15 years before they raised the standard of rebellion to 
the mother country. i 

On the 22d of this month the Senate solemnly listened to the 
golden words of wisdom of its greatest citizen, its loftiest 
patriot, its sage adviser, to the most solemn words and the last 
solemn words uttered by him who was, First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen”; and I felt deep 
in my heart an earnest wish that he might return from the 
abodes of rest to the scenes in which he was once an inspiring 
figure, and in person utter again the solemn admonitions of his 
Farewell Address. 

I recall these words: 


This Government, the offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and 
unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, com- 
pletely free its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, bas a just claim to your confidence and your support. 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence m its 
measures are duties enjoin by the fundamental maxims of true 
liberty. The basis of our politi systems is the right of the people to 
make and to alter thelr constitutions of government. But the con- 
stitution which at any time exists, until chan by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole 2 is sacredly ob igatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power, and the right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the established 
government. 

And again: 

If. in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of 
the constitutional wers be in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation, for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good. it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The 3 must always 
greatly ov in permanent evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Since the death of George Washington no man has more 
powerfully appealed to the hearts and affections of the 
American people than that rugged, gentle, patient figure, 
Abraham Lincoln; and I say it as a southern man. This 
sentiment of reverend regard for the Constitution, this abhor- 
rence of the usurpation by Federal officers or Federal powers 
not warranted by that Constitution, or interdicted by it, re- 
tained its place in the hearts of wise patriots from the day 
Washington was inaugurated until the hour Abraham Lincoln 
reaftirmed the solemn adjuration. In his first inaugural Lin- 
coln said: 

It is my duty and my oath to maintain inviolate the right of the 
States to order and control under the Constitution their own affairs 
by their own judgments exclusively. Such maintenance is essential 
for the preservation of that balance of power on which our institu- 
tions rest, 

Until the last decade, until a few short years ago, any 
Congressman, any Senator, any judge, who for any purpose, to 
attain any end, however desirable; to enforce any law, how- 
ever vital to the life or happiness of his country, had proposed 
a bold act of naked, indefensible usurpation, would have met 
the fixed finger of scorn in this body, and that sentiment but 
a few years ago was reflected by the leader of the majority, 
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the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopet]. Said Mr. 
Longe in a recent utterance: 

Our forefathers founded a limited Government. The movement of 
to-day and the various measures of a socialistic kind extending govern- 
mental actéyities are breaking down those constitutional limitations 
and are intended to do so. Se is well for us to stop and consider 
whether it is wise to destroy the Government which Washington 
founded and which Lincoln saved. 

While my warning of two years ago fell upon deaf ears in 
the Senate, while it invoked scorn, and a sarcastic innunendo 
that I was camouflaging behind the Constitution in order to 
aid a nefarious business; while it met the sneer that “ Such 
talk might be welcome to moonshiners and bootleggers, but as 
far as we, the self-constituted keepers of the consciences of the 
American people, are concerned we will do as we please with 
the Constitution; we will override the right of immunity from 
search and seizure, the writ of habeas corpus, and the right of 
trial by jury, or any other safeguard, even the sanctity of the 
home; no person shall stand in the way of any bailiff we may 
commission, and we refuse to impose any penalty for a viola- 
tion of any part of the Constitution except the eighteenth 
amendment.” That was the challenge; that was the statement; 
that was the bold, brazen position of those who denounced me 
for a simple proposal that a reasonable penalty be imposed upon 
officers who, in the enforcement of one law, violated one or more 
of the solemn provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

I am gratified to know that while my words were vain here 
they have found an echo_elsewhere. I am delighted to know 
that that echo is not partisan, that it is not confined to North or 
South, or East or West, to Democrat or to Republican. The 
great first governor of Oklahoma, who in 1908 broke tempora- 
rily with the nominee of the national Democratic convention 
because he desired to put a stronger expression into the Demo- 
cratic platform against the liquor traffic than even the nominee 
would accept, a champion not only of temperance but of pro- 
hibition, on more than one occasion has lent his powerful and 
eloquent voice to the cause of liberty, and has demanded that 
in the enforcement of any law every officer should respect the 
Constitution of his country, has denounced in unmeasured terms 
the wanton extravagance of paternalism gone mad and the cen- 
tralization of power bursting headlong through every limitation 
erected by a hundred years of free government. 

The speeches of Charles N. Haskell ring like a clarion call to 
the lovers of constitutional liberty all over America. Not less 
emphatic are similar statements by Gov. Frank O. Lowden. 
who as the governor of a great State has deserved the com- 
mendation of his country and who many thought would be the 
nominee of this party for the Presidency of the United States. 

This protest, this apprehension which aroused so much opposi- 
tion and invited so many sneers, sarcasm, and diatribes in the 
Senate of the United States has, thank God, found an echo. 
But yesterday a notable utterance was made in the State of 
Ohio by the president of the greatest university on the reeling 
earth, with its 30,000 matriculates, a man whose advocacy of 
the cause of temperance no temperance man can question; who 
wrote into a party platform the first dry resolution ever passed 
in New Jersey; who led gallantly the fight against the saloon as 
long as there was a saloon in his State; whose private life and 
whose Christian character are above question. At the head of 
that great institution no political office can tempt him. and 
calumny will not charge, because calumny does not eyen dream, 
that Nicholas Murray Butler is the superserviceable tool of the 
liquor interests. Yet he, in a great address on law and lawless- 
ness, has given additional weight to this timely warning to get 
back to the Constitution and to respect the rights of the citizen. 

Yea, more, Mr. President, here in the city of Washington last 
Sunday, on a great and historic occasion, the leading bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in the South, an orator without a superior 
in the pulpit of America in any church, in the presence of the 
President of the United States, foreign diplomats, and one of 
the most notable assemblies that ever gathered, on one of the 
most notable occasions in the history of this Capital, repeated 
the solemn warning which two years ago invited the contempt 
and the sarcasm of Senators. 

I quote from the Washington Post of February 19. If I had 
said these things I would be burned in effigy. The article reads: 


REFORMERS WEAKEN LAW, BISHOP AVERS— FOSTER DISRESPECT FOR IT 
BY CURBING LIBERTY—PRESIDENT IN AUDIBNCE—HIGgH OFFICIALS 
Hear THE RIGHT REVEREND GAILOR EXTOL WASHINGTON—WARkNS OF 
RISING DISCONTENT—NATION DAILY Sexes NEW ONSLAUGHTS ON 
PERSONAL FREEDOM, LAWS PROPORTIONATELY Loss RESPECT, AND 
Covers FALL Into DISREPUTE, He ASSERTS—POINTS TO LEGACIES 
From WASHINGTON IN A PLEA FOR RELIGION IN EDUCATION— Says 
THAT Wars HAVE BERN BENEFICIAL, 

Reformers and lawbreakers seem to be in a conspiracy to bring the 
law into aa, PS and the courts into disrepute, the Right Rev. 
Thomas F. Gailor, bishop of Tennessee, declared yesterday in the 
course of a sermon at the services of the Sons of the Revolution in 
commemoration of the birth of George Washington, 
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Read the Farewell Address of Washington, and, oh, how ap- 
ropriate was the utterance of this great man of God, who 
oves the liberties of his country better than the success of a 

faction or a propaganda. I continue reading from the Post 
article: 

High Government officials, including President Harding and members 

of the lomatic thronged St. Johns Church to hear the bishop. 

Not only is there a widespread disrespect for the law, but this con- 

dition is to be blamed alike on the criminals and “those who gather 
into groups to advance special legislation favorable to them,” the 
epeaker declared. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY INVADED, 


“The supremacy of law and the preservation of the individual liber- 
ties of our citizens are parts of America's old traditions which we do 
not seem to have realized,” said Bishop Gallor. Not only has dis- 
content with the laws become more or l general, but daily we see the 
individual liberties of our citizens further curtailed and restricted. 

»The formation of certain small scope to favor certain laws which 
they themselves may believe to be right has exaggerated this disrespect 
foz the law rather than promoted in the minds our citizens the sanc- 
tity of the law and the proper respect for our governmental institu- 


MUST SEEK UNITED OPINION. 


e r We are losing æ t of the importance of the bedrock upon which 
our Government eaten the — declared. Public opinion is 
being se molded by a few,” he contin , “that it is persistently inter- 


ing with y. 
“Any measure which tends in any way to reduce individual liberty 


should be very carefully considered before it is put into effect.” 

I did not ask for a careful consideration of the bill. I simply 
asked that a measure restricting personal liberty, a measure 
authorizing an officer to enter the home, should require that 
officer to regard the Constitution when he entered it, and they 
said I was an incendiary and an advocate of intemperance. 

Such measures should be based not on the opinion of a group but 

_on the whole united opinion of the ee 

Patriotic impulses and loyalty to the State do not interfere with the 
Christian idea of the brotherhood of man, the bishop said. The church 
e gear cet OCSE ee but on the con- 
trary encourage that pa m. 

AMENDMENT OF WAR BISK INSURANCE ACT (S. DOC. NO, 808)— 

CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
te submit a conference report on House bill 10003, and ask 
for its immediate consideration and adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wms in the chair). Is 
there ‘objection to the request of the Senator from North Da- 
kota? The Chair hears none, and the report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10003) to further amend and modify the war risk insurance 
act, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10003) to further amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted 
by the amendment of the Senate insert the following: 

“Sec. 23. (1) That, except as provided in subdivision (2) of 
this section, when by the terms of the war risk insurance act 
and any amendments thereto, any payment is to be made to a 
minor, other than a person in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or to a person mentally incompetent or under 
other legal disability adjudged -by a court of competent juris- 
diction, such payment shall be made to the person who is con- 
stituted guardian, curator, or conservator by the laws of the 
State or residence of claimant,’ or is otherwise legally vested 
with responsibility or care of the claimant or his estate: Pro- 
vided, That prior to receipt of notice by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau that any such person is under such other 
legal disability adjudged by some court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, payment may be made to such person direct: Provided 
further, That for the purpose of payments of benefits under 
article 3 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, where no 
guardian, curator, or conservator of the person under a legal 
disability has been appointed under the laws of the State or 
residence of the claimant, the director shall determine the per- 
gon who is otherwise legally vested with responsibility or care 
of the claimant or his estate. 

“(2) If any person entitled to receive payments under this 
act ‘shall be an inmate of any asylum or hospital for the in- 
sane maintained by the United States, or by any of the several 
States or Territories of the United States, or any political sub- 


division thereof, and no guardian, curator, or conservator of 
the property of such person shall have been appointed by com- 
petent legal authority, the director, if satisfied after due inves- 


tigation that any such person is mentally incompetent, may 
order that all moneys payable to him or her under this act shall 
be held in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
such person. All funds so held shall be disbursed under the 
order of the director and subject to his discretion either to 
the chief executive officer of the asylum or hospital in which 
such person is an inmate, to be used by such officer for the 
maintenance and comfort of such inmate, ‘subject ‘to the duty 
to account to the United States Veterans’ Bureau and to repay 
any surplus at any time remaining in ‘his hands in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the director; or to the 
wife (or dependent husband If the inmate is a woman), minor 
children, and dependent parents of such inmate, in such 
amounts as the director shall find necessary for their support 
and maintenance in the order named; or, if at any time such 
inmate ‘shall be found to be mentally competent, or shall die, 
or a guardian, ‘curator, or conseryator of his or her estate be 
appointed, any balance remaining to the credit of such inmate 
shall be paid to such inmate, if mentally competent, .and other- 
wise to his or her guardian, curator, conservator, or personal 
represenatives.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


P. J. McCuamer, 

REED Sa1007, 

JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Burton E. SWEET, 
W. J. Gramam, 
Saar Ra 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON. What iis the proposal, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading clerk has just 
read the report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a conference report on the amend- 
ment of the war risk insurance act. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But what is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A request has been made for 
unanimous consent for the immedinte consideration of the 
conference report. k 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let it go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Then I simply present the 


report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The report will be printed, and 
lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, hy Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 726. An act for the relief of George Emerson; 

S. 1516. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Flaunlacher; 

S. 1670. An act for the relief of Buffkin and Girvin; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer ; 

S. 2323. An act for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased; a 

S. 2746. An act for the relief of William Howard May, ex- 
marshal of the Canal Zone; William K. Jackson, ex-district at- 
torney of the Canal Zone; and John H. McLean, ex-paymaster 
of the Panama Canal, now deceased ; . 

S. 2934. An act to provide for the issuance to John W. Stan- 
ton by the Secretary of the Interior of patent to certain land 
upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre; 

S. 3154. An act for the relief of C. M. Rieves; and 

S. 4028. An act for the relief of John N. Halladay. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1405. An act for the relief of William Collie Nabors; 

S. 2984. An act for the relief of Thurston W. True; and 

§. 3594. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
exchange of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2632) to correct the military record of Martin Cletner, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1252. An act for the relief of John A. Douglas; 

H. R. 6601. An act for the relief of the Great Lakes Engineer- 
ing Works; 
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II. R. 7267. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust of 
Bolivar, 

H. R. 8051. An act for the relief of the Commonwealth & 
Dominion Line (Ltd.), owner of the British steamship Port 
Phillip; 

H. R.8291. An act for the relief of Trygve Kristian Lode; 

H. R. 10177. An act for the relief of Sherman Miles; 

H. R. 10825. An act for the relief of the heirs, assigns, and 
legal representatives of Thomas Johnson; 

H. R. 12751. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United | 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots), in the 
State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 18004. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to lease 
to the Kansas Electric Power Co., its successors and assigns, a 
certain tract of land in the military reservation at Fort Leaven- 
worth; 

H. R. 13024. An act for the relief of August Nelson; | 

H. R. 13612. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to the | 
legal representatives of Miles J. Davis, deceased; 

H. R. 13614. An act for the relief of Wyatt A. Marshall; 

H. R. 13617. An act to dissolve the Colored Union Benevolent 
Association, and for other purposes; | 

H. R. 13724. An act for the relief of Hugh Marshall Mont- | 
gomery; 

H. R. 18751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior | 
to sell and patent certain lands to Robert E. Wyche, a resident | 


of Caddo Parish, La. ; | an 


H. R. 13903. An act for the relief of the New York State Fair j 
Commission ; 

H. R. 14028. An act for the relief of Joseph H. Lokken: 

H. R. 14082. An act to authorize the Valley Transfer Rail- | 
way Co., & corporation, to construct and operate a line of railway | 
in and upon the Fort Snelling Military Reservation in the State | 
of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 14089. An act granting six months’ pay to Harriet B. 
Castle; 

H. R. 14183. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to sell a portion of the Federal building site in the city of 
Duquoin, III.; 

II. R. 14249. An act for the relief of the owners of the Ameri- 
can schooner Mount Hope; 

H. R. 14317. An act granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of the 
Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; and 

H. J. Res. 222, Joint resolution for the relief of Ramon B. 
Harrison. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read | 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H.R, 18617. An act*to dissolye the Colored Union Benevo- 
lent Association, and for other purposes; to the Committee on | 
the District of Columbia. | 

H. R. 14089. An act granting six months’ pay to Harriet B. 
Castle; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. | 

H. R. 14183. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury to sell a portion of the Federal building site in the city | 
of Duquoin, III.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. f 

H. R. 7267. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- | 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. O., to accept the decoration of the 
bust of Bolivar; and 

H. R. 14817. An act granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of 
the Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; to the | 
Committee on Foreign Relations. | 

H. R. 6601. An act for the relief of the Great Lakes Engl- | 
neering Works; 

H. R. 8051. An act for the relief of the Commonwealth & Do- 
monion Line (Ltd.), owner of the British steamship Port Phillip; 

H. R. 13903. An act for the relief of the New York State | 
Fair Commission; and 

H. R. 14249. An act for the relief of the owners of the 
American schooner Mount Hope; to the Committee on Claims. | 

H. R. 8291. An act for the relief of Trygve Kristian Lode; 

H. R. 10825. An act for the relief of the heirs, assigns, and | 
legal representatives of Thomas Johnson ; l 

H. R. 13024. An act for the relief of August Nelson; | 

H. R. 13612. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
legal representatives of Miles J. Davis, deceased ; 

H. R. 13614. An act for the relief of Wyatt A. Marshall; 

H. R. 18751. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Robert E. Wyche, a resident 
of Caddo Parish, La.; and 


H. R. 14028. An act for the relief of Joseph H. Lokken; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 1252. An act for the relief of John A. Douglas; 

H. R. 10177. An act for the relief of Sherman Miles; 

H. R. 13004. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lease to the Kansas Electric Power Co., its successors and as- 
signs, a certain tract of land in the military reservation at 
Fort Leavenworth ; 

H. R. 14082. An act to authorize the Valley Transfer Railway 
Co., a corporation, to construct and operate a line of railway 
in and upon the Fort Snelling Military Reservation in the State 
of Minnesota; and 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution for the relief of Ramon B. 
Harrison; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
out of order to report fayorably from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys the bill (S. 8855) to ascertain and settle 
land claims of persons not Indian within the Pueblo Indian land, 
land grants, and reservations in the State of New Mexico, 

Mr, ROBINSON, Mr. President, I am compelled to object. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator withhold his objection for 
a moment while I make a statement? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object. The Senator will haye ample 


| opportunity to submit the report to-morrow. 


Mr. LENROOT. But I want to get the bill on the calendar. 
It has been agreed upon. It is a measure of national interest, 
d we have come to a full agreement. I would not ask it if 
were not a very exceptional case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I reserve the right to object. The Senator 
can make his statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Every Senator is aware of the conference 
that went on for several weeks concerning the Bursum bill, which 
was once passed by the Senate, recalled, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. The Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, through a subcommittee, held extensive 
hearings, running over, I think, three weeks, Parties came in 
from all over the country, made their full presentation to the 
committee, and finally a bill has been agreed upon that is satis- 
factory to all interested, and unanimously ordered to be reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator's 
statement further than to say that he can submit the report 
during the morning of to-morrow. An arrangement is already 
in contemplation to consider the calendar further on Monday. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator withhold just a moment 
more? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I withhold it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The reason why I ask leave to submit the 
report now is that the bill is one which has attracted such wide- 
spread interest that I think Senators ought to have an opportu- 
nity to examine it before it is called up on Monday; and they 
will not have that full opportunity unless the report can be made 
to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am compelled to object. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state now that there will be no unani- 
mous consent granted this afternoon, and there need not be 
requests submitted, unless it is something of a peculiarly emer- 
gent nature. I do not want to discriminate between Senators. 
and I think under the present condition of business in the 
Senate no unanimous consent should be granted. 

Mr. LENROOT. I simply want to say to the Senator that 
every day lost means that there will be no legislation at the 
present session of Congress on this very important subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The session has been in progress a great 
while and the Senator can not conyince me that this is a matter 
of such emergent importance that 10 hours will determine the 
fate of the measure. He can report the measure to-morrow. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a Senate bill and it is desired to get 
the bill through the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
objects. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On February 9, 1923: 

S. 4029. An act to amend and supplement the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., and to 
aid in the construction of its road, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1871, and acts supplemental thereto, ap- 
proved, respectively, May 2, 1872, March 3, 1878, and June 22, 
1874; and 
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S. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to 
take over and dispose of 13,902 tons of sugar imported from the 
Argentine Republic. 

On February 10, 1923: 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for the payment 
of salaries of Senators appointed to fill vacancies, and for other 
purposes. 

On February 12, 1923: 

S. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
abrogate the international agreement embodied in certain 
Executive orders relating to the Panama Canal. 

On February 13, 1923: 

S. 1016. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States“; and 

S. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain land within the Shasta National Forest, Calif. 

On February 14, 1923: 

S. 1878. An act to permit the State of Montana to exchange 
cut-over timberlands granted for educational purposes for other 
lands of like character and approximate value; 

S. 1926. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; and 

S. 3702. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New 
Mexico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain 
also within such State. 

On February 15, 1923: 

S. 4169. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Aurora, Kane County, III., a municipal corporation, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River; 

S. 4260. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River, between the States of Oregon 
and Washington, at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from Dalles City, Wasco County, in the State of Oregon; 

S. 4288. An act to grant the consent of Congress for the 
special commission constituted by an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to construct a bridge across the Merrimack 
River ; 

S. 4341. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Oregon-Washington Bridge Co., and its sucessors, to construct 
a bridge across the Columbia River at or near the city of 
Hood River, Oreg.; 

S. 4346. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Dela- 
ware State Highway Department to construct a bridge across 
the Nanticoke River; 

S. 4353. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, IIL, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox 
River; and 

S. 4439. An act to revive and to reenact an act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress for the construction of a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River be- 
tween the cities of Little Rock and Argenta,” approved Oc- 
tober 6, 1917. 

On February 17, 1923: 

S. 2531. An act to create a board of accountancy for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3169. An act to equalize pensions of retired policemen and 
firemen of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

On February 20, 1923: 

S. 3721. An act providing for the erection of additional suit- 
able and necessary buildings for the National Leper Home. 

On February 21, 1923: 

S. 1066. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close Piney Branch Road between Seven- 
teenth and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth and Allison Streets 
NW., rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening 
and extension of streets called for in the permanent highway 
plan of the District of Columbia; and 

S. 8808. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate the feasibility of reclamation projects on the 
Columbia River and various other irrigation projects. 

REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC. No. 602). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers and documents, or- 
dered to be printed and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions: 

To the Congress: 

As required by section 12 of the act of Congress approved 

March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
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for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, 
for the information of the Congress the Twenty-second Annual 
Report of the Governor of Porto Rico, together with the reports 
of the heads of the several departments of the Porto Rican 
Government for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document. 


WARREN G. HARDING. 
THE Warre House, February 23, 1923. 


REPORT ON RUSSIAN RELIEF (S. DOC. NO. 807). 


The Vice President laid before the Senate the following mes- 
Sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers 
and documents, referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a 
report by the American Relief Administration of the disposition 
made of certain medicines, medical, surgical, and hospital sup- 
plies, which were transferred to said American Relief Admin- 
istration by virtue of the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 16, 1922, for the relief of the distressed and 
famine-stricken people of Russia. 

Warren G. HARDING. 

THE WHr House, February 23, 1923. 


A SHIP SUBSIDY—WILL IT BE ONE OF OUR NATIONAL BLUNDERS, 
AND WHY? 


Mr. LADD. Lir. President, I desire to discuss at this time at 
considerable length the question of a ship subsidy and to show 
why the measure as presented to Congress will be one of our 
national blunders, a natural outcome of a policy which has been 
permitted to lead us astray. I shall endeavor to show that the 
germ which made possible this unfortunate condition was planted 
with the founding of our Government and has continued to de- 
velop ever since, until to-day in this country we are witnessing 
its full fruition for the benefit of a privileged few and at the 
expense of the masses. 

At the outset I wish to call attention to the blunder that has 
been made in the private operation of our railroads, our banks, 
and other great industries and how interlocked has become 
nearly all lines of so-called big business; how a few men actually 
control the policy of these industries and institutions; and how 
they have been enabled to thwart the Government's efforts to have 
them render a real service to all the people through the instru- 
mentalities that have been intrusted in the hands of individuals 
and corporations until they have ceased to function in the inter- 
ests of the people and havé become at times even a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of special privilege. This policy, if con- 
tinued, will crush our people and drag down the splendid civiliza- 
tion which our forefathers so laboriously built up that we might 
ever continue a free and independent people, where poverty and 
suffering should almost be unknown and every man should re- 
ceive a full share of the fruits of his labor, but which independ- 
ence is now fast becoming a hollow mockery to many of the best 
blood of our land. Fortunately, the ballot promises to be a 
means to save this fair land through evolution, so that the com- 
mon people shall haye their fair share of responsibility in its 
affairs and shall enjoy the rights to the fruits of their toil. 

In passing, Mr, President, I may say, however, that I am just 
as anxious for a practical and prosperous merchant marine as 
any other loyal citizen, but I am not convinced that the proposi- 
tion as presented is sound or in the interest of all the people, but 
that it will bring great profits to a few privileged financiers and 
international bankers at the expense of the producers of the 
country. I am not convinced either that it would benefit agri- 


culture or tend to promote foreign trade, as its proponehts claim, _ 


Where there is much smoke there is fire; where there is much 
propaganda stop, think, beware! 

Mr. President, with the illimitable, inexhaustible resources of 
this country, with her prodigious increase of wealth-producing 
power, her marvelous mechanical achievements, and the un- 
precedented genius of her people for industrial cooperation and 
efficiency, it is a perplexing enigma that there should be a single 
person able and willing to work that can not find remunerative 
employment sufficient to maintain his family in comfort and 
contentment. Nevertheless, it is painfully and pitifully evident 
from every-day experience and common knowledge, substanti- 
ated by the reports of investigations made by the Federal, State, 
and municipal governments, that a very large proportion of our 
industrial population is as a result of low wages and disemploy- 
ment, living in a condition that is detrimental to physical health 
and moral purity, and which deprives the American home of 
every element of happiness and contentment. How large this 
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proportion is is not susceptible of precise determination, but 
it is evident from governmental statistics that at least one- | to-day 


third, perhaps one-half, of the families of wage earners €m- 
ployed in mining and manufacturing, receive much less in the 
course of a year than enough to support them in anything re- 
sembling decency and comfort. It is into this helpless, hopeless 
poverty that destroys manhood, blights womanhood, that robs 
even childhood of its innocence and happiness, that the work- 
ing classes are being driven by an invisible power which acts 
upon them like a resistless and pitiless pressure. 
ON THE WAY TO BECOME PAUPERS. 


Two-thirds of these families—64 per cent—have incomes of 
less than $750 a year, and almost one-third have incomes of 
less than $500, the total average being $720. ‘The average size 
of these families is over five members. That the average Amer- 
ican wage earner does not receive sufficient wages to keep his 
family in anything like a condition of moral decency and phys- 
ical comfort is shown by the fact that 30 per cent of the fam- 
ilies keep boarders and lodgers, Furthermore, in 77 per cent 
of the families, two or mere persons occupy a single sleeping 
room; in 37 per cent three er more persons, and in 15 per cent 
four or more persons. Two persons out of every three in the 
large cities and industrial centers ef England die either in a 
workhouse, a madhouse, or a public charity hospital and are 
buried in pauper’s graves. The abhorrence of all classes of 
wealth producers to a pauper’s burial is so appalling that every- 
thing will be sacrificed and grievous debts incurred rather than 
permit the remains of a meniber ef the family to lie in the 
potter's field. Nevertheless and notwithstanding this natural 
abhorrence, in the wealthy city of New Yerk 1 person out of 12 
is buried in a pauper’s grave or turned over to the medical 
fraternity for dissection. 

FARMERS APPROACHING BANKRUPTCY, 

The most eminous fact in our agricultural conditions is the 
rapid growth of farm tenants. fn 1920, 37 tenants operated 
farms in every 100, as compared with 28 in 1910, an increase 
of 33 per cent in 10 years. Wherever this notoriously inefficient 
and outrageously unjust system is established, human slavery 
in its worst and most degarding form follows as a natural 
and necessary result. 

In 1920 part-owner tenancy involved 89,000,000 acres and nearly 
$4,000,000,000 worth of land and ‘buildings. On the same date 
full tenants claimed 265,000,000 acres and nearly $24,000,- 
000,000 worth of land and buildings. Altogether, 854,000,000 
acres and nearly $28,000,000,000 of land and buildings were 
operated by lessees. Without exclusive property in farms oper- 
ated by managers, the percentage ef acreage operated by lessees 
in 1920 was 37, and the lessee percentage of farms and build- 
ings. measured by value, was 42. Omitting real estate oper- 
ated by managers, lessees operated 89 per cent of the farm 
land as measured by acreage and 44 per cent of the total valua- 
tion of farm lands and buildings. On this basis, in 1920 
lessees operated 44 per cent of ‘the improved acreage and 46 
per cent of the value of the land alone. The rapid growth of 
farm tenancy and farming by ‘hard labor under managers is 
alarming and portends disastrous consequences to the Nation 
if it be permitted to continue at the present ratio. In 1880 
about 25 per cent of our farms were operated under the tenant 
system. ‘To-day in many States it has passed the half-way 
tenancy mark, and in some of the States has reached the high- 
water mark of from 59 to 60 per cent. 

TENANT FARMING APPALLING, 

It appears that lessee farming has become characteristic of 
Yast areas. How vast these areas are may be understood by 
the following comparisons : 

The tenants of the United States operate an area of unim- 
» proved land larger than the entire surface of the Republic 
of France, or the former Empire of Germany. In addition to 
this they operate an improved acreage six times the area of 
Illinois, Arizona; or Iowa. The combined area of unimproved 
and improved acreage farmed by tenants in the United States 
exceeds in area by 25,000 square miles the following countries: 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
Poland, Switzerland, Austria, Greece, and Portugal. The value 
of the farm property they operate exceeds the amount of 
America’s direct expense in the World War. 

In connection with the question of the rapid increase of farm 
tenancy, the number of farmers who are paying rent in the 
shape of interest, though nominally owning their own land, 
would, if the figures could be ascertained, stagger the whole 
country. For it should be remembered that the most common 
form of agricultural tenancy in ths country is not that of money 
or share rent, but of mortgage. What percentage of American 
farms occupied by their nominal owners are under mortgage 
we can only surmise, but it can he safely estimated at 50 per 


cent. The total farm mortgage indebtedness in this country 
is over $8,500,000,000. And this appalling debt is 
borne by the 6,500,000 farm families of the country, whose 
annual net income is $184 each, out of which sum the children 
are to be educated, doctor's bills, life and fire insurance paid. 
buildings repaired and church and fraternal organizations sup- 
ported. But this distressing condition is not confined to the 
farm industry. Over 60 per cent of those who work in the 
manufacturing and mining industries and auxiliary business 
activities are living in rented houses. Seventy-five per cent 


| of the homes of America are mortgaged. Out of a population 


approximately 110,000,000, only 4,131,878 own homes free from 
encumbrance. 
OUR BARNING POWER WILL NOT PAY THE INTEREST. 


The estimated wealth of the United States is 175 billions, and 
the estimated indebtedness, which includes all interest and 
dividend-bearing securities, is $140,000,000,000. One thing is 
certain and that is that these figures show that we are on the 
verge of national bankruptcy. ‘The earning power of all the 
people after a bare subsistence is deducted is not sufficient 
to pay the interest upon this gigantic sum, to say nothing of 
payment of the principal. The most disgraceful and indefensi- 
ble feature of this intolerable condition is the incontrovertible 
fact that over 90 per cent of this prodigious indebtedness is 
wholly fictitious, not representing one dollar of actual invest- 
ment, but is the result of dexterous manipulation of financial 
schemes concocted for the sole purpose of robbing the actual 
wealth producers of the country. Little by little and bit by bit 
we have built up a banking and currency system solely for the 
benefit of stock gamblers, speculators, money sharks, and all 
sorts of financial bandits and wholly against the real business 
interests and productive industries of the people. The indus- 
trial slavery established under this money system may be more 
refined than chattel slavery, but it is far more merciless, cruel, 
and inhuman. When we remember that the interest on this 
indebtedness is paid by the people through increased prices we 
see at once that here is an ignored factor, an overlooked ele- 
ment in the rapidly increasing prices of ‘the necessaries of life. 

JEFFERSON ON AGRICULTURE, 


In the light of these observations the drift of the agricultural 
population to the large cities and industrial centers is no longer 
a mystery. We see here the relation of cause and effect and 
realize the significance of Thomas Jefferson's statement in this 
connection: 

remain turies, e; 
Midna pia Beary ana thie wili be 3 there ore * 
in any part of America. When they get piled one upon another in large 
cities, as in Europe, they will become corrupt, as in Europe. 

What Jefferson said in his day was prophecy. In our day it 
is histery. In 1790, at the time of the first census, the cities 
contained 3.3 per cent of the whole population. In 1880 they 
contained 22.5 per cent of the population, and in 1920 it had 
increased to the alarming extent of 51 per cent. 

III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
‘Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

And how can this indefensible and intolerable cendition of 
the wealth producers of the Nation be aceounted for? We 
know that in the sequence of human events there are no acci- 
dents, Every fact has a cause and every fact implies a pre- 
ceding fact, which in its turn becomes the basis for another 
fact, and thus is established an interminable connection of all 
social phenomena. It should not be difficult to discover the 
fundamental causes of this indefensible and intolerable dis- 
parity in the cendition ef the privileged and the nonprivileged 
classes. 

That there is a combination of causes no one who has given 
eareful consideration to existing conditions can doubt. And 
yet when we consider the course of legislation in this country 
for the past 60 years, there is nothing unnatural in the ab- 
normal situation that confronts us. He who in the midst of 
abundance suffers the pangs of hunger; who in ‘the presence of 
inexhaustible natural resources stands in enforced idleness; 
who, clothed with political power, is a political nonentity; to 
whose unremitting drudgery labor-saving inventions have 
brought no relief but rather seem to make his condition worse, 
instinctively realizes that there is something wrong with our 
system of distributing the wealth which ‘his labor produces. He 
knows that the vice and misery, the ignorance and brutishness 


that arise from degrading poverty on the one hand and vast ` 


accumulations of unearned wealth on the other can not be 
attributed to the will of his Creator. He inherently feels that 
the Infinite Power that planned and contrived the world before 
He created it, made ample provision for those He intended to 
send into it. His own experience has satisfied him 


that natural laws which are the ordinances of God are not 
tainted with injustice at which even the mind of the most 
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hardened criminal revolts. The distressing situation of affairs 
is not the natural and necessary result of industrial coopera- 
tion and social development, It accompanies industrial co- 
operation and social development because our legislation for 
over half a century has contravened natural law and ignored 
the demands of justice. It is the direct and necessary result 
of granting to a corrupt and favored few predatory privileges 
which involve supreme functions of government. 

It must be remembered that the industrial, economic, and 
financial difficulties that now confront us are but peculiar 
manifestations, following the perversion of functions of govern- 
ment to serve purposes for which they are not adapted and 
for which they were never intended. For the industrial un- 
rest, the widespread discontent, which darken the future with 
ominous clouds, which perplex the politician, appall the states- 
man, no President and no Congress have as yet presented a 
solution which accounts for all the phenomena and points to 
any clear and simple remedy. This is obvious from the es- 
sence and nature of the bill before us. Its primary purpose 
and ultimate object is not to promote the welfare of the people 
by removing the cause of our difficulties, but to aggravate 
present evils by extending existing privileges and granting new 
ones. 

DEMOCRATS AND PLUTOCRATS. 

It is the delusion born of unearned wealth that recognizes in 
the popular unrest with which the Nation is feverishly pulsing 
only the transitory effect of ephemeral causes. Between demo- 
eratic aspirations and plutocratic arrogance and greed there 
is an irreconcilable conflict. The new wine of industrial prog- 
ress is fermenting in the old bottles of plutocratie conserva- 
tism, and elemental forces gather for the strife. But if, while 
there is yet time, we restore to government her exclusive func- 
tions, the dangers that now threaten must subside, the blind 
forces that now menace will be transmitted to agencies of 
elevation. 2 

The history of civil government amply justifies the assertion 
that political corruption may be engendered and public mis- 
fortunes induced by failure of the government to exercise 
functions which legitimately belong to it, as well as from its 
interference with the individuals in their legitimate sphere of 
action. A government is neither necessary nor practicable to 
men living in an isolated state. But with the growth of pop- 
ulation and the resulting cooperation of individuals in the pro- 
duction of things essential for the satisfaction of individual 
wants, public needs arise which necesitate the organization 
of the community under some form of civil government. There 
are those who, when it suits their selfish ends, contend that 
there are no natural rights, but that all rights emanate from the 
State or grant of the sovereign political power. 

This is, of course, pious political piffle served up for those 
who they think do not know any better. There are some facts 
so obvious and universal that their mere statement carries 
conviction, and one of these is that there are rights between 
man and man which naturally existed before the formation of 
government and which continue to exist in spite of espionage 
laws. All rational men believe that this earth is the creation 
of God and that the people who occupy it during the brief 
period of their earthly existence are sent here by His direction. 
Each person born into this world is a distinct, separate, inde- 
pendent, coherent entity which alone justifies individual owner- 
ship and proclaims his equal rights with all his fellows. 

NATURE’S LAWS DO NOT DISCRIMINATE. 


The laws and forces of nature, which are simply the decrees 
of the Creator, make no discriminations among men but are 
to all absolutely impartial All persons stand upon the same 
level and have equal rights. There is no distinction between 
farmer and banker, skipper and carrier, laborer and capitalist. 
Hence, when governments are instituted they do not create 
new rights but are intended to secure the old ones. Let us 
never forget that there is a law higher than any human enact- 
ment, the law of the Creator inherent in the human conscious- 
ness and which is above and beyond man-made laws and upon 
conformity to which all human laws must depend for their 
validity. To deny this is to assert that man is destitute of a 
moral faculty and that there is no standard whatever by which 
the justice or injustice of human laws and institutions can be 
determined; to assert that no actions are in themselves right 
and none in themselyes wrong, but only become so by legis- 
lative enactment. The history of mankind everywhere shows 
that the very reverse of this is the fact. The truth of the 


matter is that to make an action a crime by human law which 
is not a crime by God’s law is inevitably to destroy respect 
for all law; to require men to take an oath before God with a 
view to preventing them from doing what they feel they have a 
natural right to do is to weaken the sanctity of oaths and tends 


to defeat the purpose they are Intended to serve. Government 
ought not to interfere with the personal activity of individuals 
further than to secure the equal right of each from aggressions 
on the part of others, and the moment governmental interfer- 
ences extend beyond this they are liable to defeat the very 
ends they were established to secure. 

What is the natural law of human progress in its entirety 
but the recognition of the moral law in human relations? 
Just as human laws promote the law of equal freedom, just as 
they acknowledge the equality of right between man and man, 
just as they insure to each the perfect liberty which is limited 
only by the perfect liberty of every other, must mankind ad- 
vance. Just as they ignore or contravene all this must the 
progress of mankind come to a halt and eventually turn back- 
ward. The science of government can not teach any lessons 
not embodied in the decalogue and the golden rule. 

As the primary purpose and chief object of government is to 
secure the natural rights and equal liberty of each, all under- 
takings which involve monopoly come within the necessary 
sphere of governmental regulation and undertakings that are 
in their nature complete monopolies are legitimate functions of 
the Government. As the cooperation of individuals for the 
gratification of all their desires becomes closer and wider, the 
Government must assume functions that in a lower stage of 
cooperation were neither necessary nor expedient. 


DEMANDS OF PREDATORY INTERESTS. 


The annals of every nation since the beginning of recorded 
history show the encroachments of a sordidly selfish class upon 
the natural rights of their fellows. Even in our Federal 
Constitutional Convention there was a strong, dominating 
coterie of predatory privileged interests that were strenuously 
opposed to the principles of republicanism for which the Revo- 
lutionary War was fought, who pressed for a monarchial form 
of government, and when they realized that the great body of 
the delegates were strong for republicanism, but for giving due 
strength to the Federal Government under that form, they 
then directed their efforts to the construction of a Government 
that would leave but the shadow of power with the people. 
They pressed forward their schemes of strengthening all the 
branches of the Government which conformed to a monarchy, 
and the creation of a money power by means of a funding 
system, not calculated to pay the national debt but to make it 
perpetual and to make it an engine of tyranny and extortion in 
the hands of the executive branch of the Government, which, 
in addition to the powerful patronage it possessed in the dis- 
posal of public offices, might enable it to gradually assume 
autocratic power. Although our banking and currency system 
ought to be as clear and simple as the rule of three, so that 
every person of ordinary intelligence ought to be able to com- 
prehend it, the privileged banking interests from the very be- 
ginning of our Federal Government succeeded in grafting on 
our monetary system of government an arbitrary scheme— 
which can not, save by a great abuse of language, be called a 
system—so complicated and tortuous that neither Congress nor 
the President seemed able to understand it. In the first in- 
stance, in funding the national debt they formulated the most 
arbitrary, intricate, and mysterious system that could possibly 
be devised. They then succeeded in inducing a complacent 
Secretary of the Treasury to make his appropriations consist of 
a number of scraps aud remnants, many of thein mere phan- 
toms, and then applied them to objects in reversion and re- 
mainder, until the finances of the Nation were involved in an 
impenetrable fog of ambiguity and confusion. 

Thomas Jefferson said to President Washington: 

“I told him,” says Jefferson, that, in my opinion, there was only 
a single source of these discontents. Though they had indeed appeared 
to spread themselves over the War Department also, yet I considered 
that as an overflowing only from the real channel which would never 
have taken place if the d not first been generated In another de- 
partment, to wit, that of the Treasury. That a system there had been 
contrived for deluging the States with paper money instead of gold 
and silver, for withdrawing our citizens from the pursuits of commerce, 
manufacture, and other branches of useful industry, to occupy them- 
selves and their capitals in a species of gambling, destructive of mo- 
rality, and which had introduced its poison into the Government itself. 
That it was a fact, as certainly known as that he and I were con- 
versing, that particular members of the legislature while those laws 
were on the carpet had feathered their nests with paper and then 
voted for the laws, and constantly since lent all their talents and 
instrumentality of their offices to the establishment and enlargement 
of this system; that they had chained it about our necks for a great 
length of time, and in order to keep the game in their hands had from 
time to time aided in making such le; tive constructions of the 
Constitution as made it a very different thing from what the penpe 
thought they had submitted to; that they had now brought forwa a 
proposition far beyond any one ever yet advanced, and to which the 
eyes of many were turned, as the decision was to let us know whether 
we lived under a limited or an unlimited Government. He asked me 
to what proposition I ‘alluded: I answered, to that in the re 
manufactures which under color of giving bounties to manufactures 
meant to establish the doctrine that the power given by the Constitu- 
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tion to collect taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United 
States rmitted Congress to take everything under thelr manage- 
ment which they should deem for the public welfare, and which is 
susceptible of the application of money; consequently, that the sub- 
sequent enumeration of thelr powers was not the description to which 
resort must be had and did not at all constitute the limits of their 
gargeh that this was a very different question from that of the 
bank, which was thought an incident to an enumerated power.” 


A MONEY MONOPOLY, 


The bank to which Jefferson refers was the Bank of the 


United States, a grinding, extortionate, money monopoly, rob- 
hing the producers of wealth by usurious rates of interest, in- 
flating and contracting the volume of money to aid their gam- 
bling and speculative enterprises, ruining the State banks, and 
practically dominating the business interests of the country. 
Jn 1882, three years before the expiration of their charter, the 
incorporators of the bank succeeded in jamming through Con- 
gress a new charter conferring new and extortionate privileges. 
It granted additional gratuities of over $7,000,000 to the stock- 
holders. It was generally admitted that it provided for an 
increase of the market price of their stock at least 30 per cent. 
More than eight millions of the stock of the bank was held by 
foreigners. For these gratuities to foreigners and unscrupulous 
Americans the people were to receive nothing in return. The 
many millions which this charter proposed to bestow upon 
favored individuals were to come out of the hard earnings of 
the American people. 

The new charter contained provisions precisely similar to 
our present Federal reserve system; that is, it secured to cer- 


tain State banks legal privileges which it denied to private | 


citizens. For instance, if a State bank in Philadelphia owed 
the Bank of the United States and had notes issued by the St. 
Louis branch, it could pay the debt with those notes; but if a 
farmer, a merchant, a mechanic, or other private citizen was 


in like circumstances he could not legally pay his debt with | 


those notes but must sell them at a discount. This privilege 
granted to the State bank was for the purpose of creating a 
bond of union among the moneyed interests, erecting them into 
a separate and distinct interest apart from the people, and its 


necessary and inevitable tendency was to unite the Bank of the | 


United States and the State banks in any financial measure 
which they considered to their special interest. Furthermore, 
it contained a provision that exempted from taxation the for- 
eign stockholders who owned over 8,000,000 of the bank's 
stock. However, President Jackson returned this infamous 
measure to the Congress without his signature, stating in one 


of the ablest State papers that ever emanated trom the White 


House his reasons for withholding his approval. 
TOO RAW FOR PRESIDENT JACKSON OR CARL SCHURZ. 


In his message to the Senate, returning the bill to recharter | 


the United States bank, President Jackson said: 


stockholders. 


Curl Schurz, commenting on the insidious and brazen efforts 
of the Bank of the United States to secure for its own ag- 
grandizement a paramount function of government, in his in- 
teresting and instructive biography of Henry Clay, says: 

It would have been well for Clay and his pa had they recognized 
the fact that not only this Bank of the Uni States could not be 
saved, but that no other great central bank, as the fiscal agent of the 
Government, could be put in its place with benefit to the country. 

An institution whose interests depend upon the favor of the Gov- 
ernment is always apt to be driven into politics, be 1 the exactions 
of its political friends or by the attacks of its politi enemies. Its 
eapacity for mischief will then be proportioned to the greatness of its 

wer, the power of a central bank, acting as the fiscal a t of 
he Government, disposing of a large capital, and controlling ch 
banks all over the country, must necessarily be very large. 
able to encourage er embarrass business by pei arr Fag curtailing 
bank accommodations and to favor this and nish 
transferring its facilities, it may benefit or. injure the 
large masses of men and Mon’ fl exercise an influence upon their 
political conduct, not to speak of its opportunities for propitiating 
men in public position, as well as the by its substantial favors. 
Se it was in the case of the Bank of the United States. Alth 
Jackson's denunciations of its corrupt practices went far beyond the 
‘truth—-which is extremely doubtful, as even the great statesma 
Daniel Webster, was on its secret pay roli—there can be no doub 
that, when it last fought for the renewal of its charter and against 
the removal of the deposits, it did use its power for political effect. 

John Fiske, our scientific and philosophie historian, saw 
clearly the deep-rooted and widespread evils that must neces- 
sarily accompany the delegation to private interests of the 
power to issue money, which is an exclusive function of the 
Government. He says; 


K was 8 e 5 — him to a course of 
e harmon, hest hilosophy. 
the waa luistration of John Sunes pe s 


dams, there was fast growing = 


1 n hg? mollycoddling, old 2 3 3 
ecora o Wi e rulin wers are Ake en 
do their banking 85 8 


for them, rob Peter to pay Paul for carrying on a 
losing business—just as the * — bill proposes—and tinker 9 and 
bemuddle thin: * wi of course, beyond the power of any 


man to override a tendency of t sort, but Jackson did much to 
check it; and still more would have come from his initiative if the 
question of slavery and secession had not so soon come to absorb men's 
minds and div: attention everything else. His destruction 
of the bank was brought about in a way that one can not wish to see 
often repeated ; but there can be little doubt that it has saved us from 
a great deal of trouble and danger. By this time the bank, if it had 
1 would probably have become a most formidable engine of corrup- 


PANIC OF 1837 FOR THE BANKERS, 


The bank precipitated the panic of 1837 by refusing credit and 
extension of loans to farmers, merchants, and business men in 
general, foreclosing mortgages, and, by the abuse of its power, 
dislocating and paralyzing the entire industrial organization. 
But when the effects of these evil operations subsided, a period 
of general prosperity ensued—a prosperity so genuine and all- 
pervading that it is regarded by impartial historians as the hap- 
piest and most prosperous period of our history. It offered con- 
clusive proof of the beneficial effect, if not perhaps of a sound 
| scientific currency system, of one that was at least free from 
favoritism and extortion. 

The farming and small business interests were no longer at the 
mercy of financial bandits and unscrupulous money gamblers. 
Commerce made marvelous advances and our carrying trade 
grew so rapidly that within 10 years after the panic of 1837 had 
spent itself, our tonnage exceeded that of England. There was 
| a constant, continuous development of all our productive indus- 
| tries, under financial freedom. Trusts and monopolies were not 
granted predatory privileges to rob and oppress the people. 
| Agriculture, the indispensable basis of all production, was never 
more prosperous. The farmers and planters at no other period 


| of our Nation’s history were in receipt of such good prices, 
| steadily paid to them in real genuine money for their surplus 
products, which they could ship to the home market on the rail- 
roads at reasonable rates, and to foreign markets in American 
| ships maintained without subsidies, 

The breaking out of the Civil War presented a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the banking interests to again get control of the 
| Nation’s finances. The unselfish devotion of a people ready to 
| make any sacrifice to preserye the Union of the States was taken 
| advantage of by the moneyed interests to induce Congress to 
| create two kinds of money, one for the bondholder, consisting of 
the precious metals, and the other for the people, consisting of a 
partial legal tender, a depreciated money; and to establish a 
national banking system which enabled the bankers to draw 
interest on both their debts and credits. 

On July 17, 1861, an act was passed authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to borrow $250,000,000, and to issue coupon 
bonds, registered bonds, or Treasury notes at his discretion. 
The bonds were to bear interest at 7 per cent, and run for 20 
years. The Treasury notes were to bear 7.3 per cent, and were 
convertible into 20-year 6 per cent bonds. 

On August 5, 1861, an act supplementary to the act of July 17 
was passed authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
bonds bearing interest at 6 per cent payable at the expiration 
of 20 years, which could be exchanged for Treasury notes 
| bearing 7.3 per cent interest. It is manifestly evident that these 
| ponds and notes were lame and impotent substitutes for money, 
| and were issued at the dictates of the money power to prevent 
the Government from exercising its sovereign right to create a 
full legal tender money in the interest of the people. 

THE PEOPLE DEMANDED REAL MONEY. 


The people were demanding that Congress exercise Its power 
and furnish the people in this national exigency with an effi- 
cient and sufficient medium of exchange. The enactments of 
July 17, 1861, and February 12, 1862, authorized the issue of 
$60,000,000 of Treasury notes, full legal tender for the payment 
| of all debts, public and private, without exception, This was 
the first and only attempt of our Government to establish a 
genuine and efficient monetary system free from the contro! of 
private selfish interests. 

The money power realized that ff this bill became a law it 
would deprive them of the power to dominate the circulating 
medium of the country. A formidable lobby appeared at once 
in Washington, consisting of the leading bankers of the country, 
and insisted that the Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate should meet them in the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on a certain date. 

The New York Tribune, then under the honest and patriotic 
management of Horace Greeley, commenting on this meeting, 
said: 

The Subcommittee on — f and Means objected to any and every 
form of “shinning” by the Government through Wall or State Streets 


N of Government stocks to 75 or 60 cents on the 
dollar, the inevitable results of throwing a new and large loan on the 
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market without limitation as to price, and finished by firmly rouig 
to assent to a scheme that should permit a 

bankers and others in the Government securi and particular! 
scheme which should double the public debt of country and doubl 
the expenses by damaging the credit of the Government. 


Here we have the hypocritical patriotic pretenses of the 
money power exposed to public view. Their real purpose was 
to sandbag the Government in her hour of peril by knocking 
down her securities to 60 or 75 cents on the dollar, permit specu- 
lating by bankers and brokers in her securities, to double her 
public debt and double her expenditures. by damaging her credit, 
Neyertheless and notwithstanding all this base treachery to 
the Nation in the greatest crisis in her history, the bankers and 
brokers won a complete victory. The bill was passed by the 
Senate, Inserting the words— 


except duties for interest on bonds and notes, which shall be paid in 
coin— 


And— 


that duties on imported 


goods proceeds of the sale of public lands 
noe be set apart to pay coln interest on 


the debt of the United 


A PERNICIOUS MEASURE, SAYS STEVENS. 


As he reported the bill to the House as amended by the Senate, 
Thaddeus Stevens, chairman of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, said: 


I hope the gentlemen of the House will read the amendments. They 
are very ners es and, in my judgment, very pernicious, but I bope 
the House will examine them, 2 


When the bill as amended was under consideration, he said: 


I have a melancholy foreboding tbat we are about to consummate a 
cunningly devised scheme which will carry great injury and loss to all 
classes of the people throughout this Union except one. With my col- 
lèague, I belleve t no act of legislation of this Government was ever 
bailed with as much delight throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the Union, by every class without exception. It is true that there was 
a doleful sound came up from the caverns of bullion brokers and from 
the saloons of the associated banks. 

Their cashiers and agents were soon on the ground and persuaded 
the Senate with but little deliberation to mangle and destroy what It 
had cost the House months to digests consider, and pass. They fell 
upon the bill in hot haste and so dis and deformed it that its 
very father would not know it. Instead of being a beneficent measure, 
it is now positively mischievous. It has all the bad 7 — which 
its enemies. ch: on the original bill and none of its benefits. It 
now creates money and by its very. terms declares it a depreciated 
currency. It makes two classes of money—one for the bankers and 
brokers and another for the people. It discriminates between the 
rights of different classes of creditors, awe the rich capitalists 
to demand gold and compelling the ordinary lender of money on indi- 
Aiea 3 to receive notes which the Government had pu 


Representative Spaulding said: 

I desire especially to oppose the amendment of the Senate which 
requires the interest on bonds to be paid in coin semiannually, and 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 6 per cent 
bonds at the market prices for coin to pay the interest. The passage 
of this measure, the legal tender bill, in this House was hailed with 
satisfaction by the great mass of the people all over the country. It 
received the hearty Indorsement of such bodies as the chambers of 
commerce, New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, and other places. I have never known any measure to 
receive a more heart approval from the people +. Why 
make these discriminations? Who asks to have one class of creditors 
pisces on a better footing than another class? Do the people of New 

ngland, the Middle States, or the people of the West or Northwest 
or anywhere else in the rural districts ve such discrimination made 
in their favor? Does the soldier, the farmer, the mechanic, or the 
merchant ask to have any such discrimination made in his favor? 
No, sir; no such unjust preference is asked for by this class of men. 
They ask for a legal-ten note bill, pure and simple. They ask for 
a national currency which shall be of equal value in all parts of the 
country. They want a currency that shall pass from hand to hand 
among all the 1 in every State, county, city, town, and village 
in the United States. 

A DARK CHAPTER IN OUR HISTORY. 


An able writer, considering this base and treacherous. be- 
trayal of the people’s interest, says: 


in the 
passage of this act; and through their agents, such as August 
mont, banker and whilom chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, have aided the money power here materially in controlling the 


licy of both pelitical parties. 
50475 amount stolen fom the people by the financial 


adopted and which now encumbers the Nation in the shape 8 

debt, payable 1 and interest in gold, is estimated by such 

writers upon the subject of finance as J. S. Gibbons (contributor to 

ohnson's Universal Cyclopedia) at over one thousand million d. rs, 

o say nothing of which the people have been robbed indirectly by 

means of the pernicious monetary system foisted upon the country. 
EXPLOITING THE FARMERS AND LABORERS. 

This infamous scheme of exploiting the producing classes 
through the possession of an exclusive function of the Govern- 
ment was supplemented by the passage of the national bank act. 
When the Senate inserted the words “ excepting the payment of 
interest on the public debt,” or “ be received in payment of cus- 
toms duties” in the legal tender bill, they purposely depre- 


of our people? 


ciated their own currency by making it a partial legal tender, 
good enough for the people but not good enough for the financial 
bandits who secured its insertion. Hence, in 1864, $35,000 in 
gold could buy $100,000 in partial legal-tender notes. The Goy- 
ernment received these notes at their face value, funded them 
into a bond drawing 6 per cent interest in coin, and upon the 
bond issued $90,000 national-bank notes, which the bankers 
loaned to the people at 8 and 10 per cent. So by this financial. 
8 the banks were drawing interest on $190,000, for 
which they actually paid only $35,000. 
THE FAMOUS HAZZARD CIRCULAR. 

In order to prove conclusively that this whole financial. scheme 
was the work of international investment bankers, I will read. 
what is known as the Hazzard Circular, issued in the fall of 
1862, a copy of which came into the possession of Hon, Isaac 
Sharp, a student of law under Thaddeus Stevens, and subse- 
quently acting Governor of Kansas. The circular says: 

C wer and chattel: 
slavery destroyed. This I and my Europea are in favor of, 
for slavery is but the owning of r and carries with it the care of 
the laborer, while the European plan, led on by England, is capital's 
control of labor by peerage ay Si gm This can be done by controlling 
the money. The great debt t capitalists will see to that is made 
out. of the war must be used as a measure to control the volume of 
money. To accomplish this the bonds must be used as a basis. 
We are now waiting to get the Secretary of the Treasury to m this 
recommendation to Congress. 

Mr. Hazzard, the author of these atrociously inhuman propo- 
sitions, was solicitor of the English Bankers’ Association. One 
of the many contemptible tricks of the money power is to make 
the currency question so complicated that the ordinary citizen 
can not understand it, and make it appear to him as one of the 
abstruse sciences. With this object in view they had the Treas- 
ury Department issue 15 different forms of Government obliga- 
tions. 

WHO DEMONETIZED SILVER, AND WHY? 

Silver was demonetized by an act of Congress that for treach- 
ery, perfidy, and deception has no precedent nor a parallel in 
the annals of representative government. President Grant, who 
signed the bill, said that he did not know that the act of 1873 
demonetized silver. Senator Morgan, of New York, said: 

It can not even be fairly said that Congress did it: It was done at 
the instigation of the bondholders and other money Kings, who now, 
with upturned eres, deplore the wickedness we exhibit asking the 
question, even. this great wrong against the tolling millions 


Senator Beck, of Kentucky, said: 
The bill demonetizing silver never was understood by either House of 
Congress. 


The demonetization of silver was to make the national debt 
and interest thereon payable in gold. 

Then we had the silver purehase act, which, in its last 
analysis, meant no more than taking silver out of a hole in the 
ground in the West and putting it in a hole in Washington and 
issuing certificates against it. President Cleveland, who was 
elected in 1892 on a tariff-reform platform, showed his sub- 
serviency to the money power by calling Congress in extra ses- 
sion to repeal the purchasing clause of the silver act. 

The tariff-reform cry upon which the people elected him was 
not passed until 18 months after his induction into office, and 
finally was a miserable abortion, in which his promise to the 
people was shamelessly violated, and the privilege of the pred- 
atory interests firmly intrenched and buttressed. 

Mr. President, the Manufacturers“ Record, issue of February 
22, 1923, contains a most important and interesting article, 
captioned “An amazing revelation of secret financial meet- 
ing.” This gives us some light upon the development of the 
policy of drastic deflation. This strikes me as of great impor- 
tance in the financial history of our country, and it should go 
into a permanent record. 

Also, in the issue of the Manufacturers’ Record for October 
21, 1920, appeared an interesting and illuminating article cap- 
tioned “An amazing situation of world importance.” In the 
issue of the same publication for November 3, 1921, appeared 
another article, captioned “A strange financial admission.” 
These last two articles tend to show that drastic deflation was 
a world-wide policy, designed. by the international bankers, to 
be carried on through the central banking institutions through- 
out the world. They strike me as evidence of an immoral and 
consclenceless conspiracy against the people of the nations of 
the earth, and such a conspiracy as almost borders upon trea- 
son. 

In order that these articles may be preserved for the future, 
so that historians may have them at hand for their considera- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to insert the three mentioned 
articles in the Recorp in the usual 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is us follows: 

[From the Manufacturers Record, October 21, 1920.] 
AN AMAZING SITUATION OF WORLD INPORTANCE. 

Bulletin No. 2, issued September 27 by the First Federal 
Foreign Banking Association, which is controlled by the leading 
banking institutions of New York, states that the League of 
Nations is carrying on a world campaign “for drastic credit 
restrictions through existing central banking institutions.“ It 
also says that measures have been taken in the United States 
“to restrict the granting of credits and put up the cost of bor- 
rowing,” and that “our restriction of credit shows far-reaching 
influences, bringing about reduced production and liquidation 
of commodities.” 

From the Manufacturers Record, November 3, 1921.] 
A STRANGE FINANCIAL ADMISSION, 

The First Federal Foreign Banking Association of New York 
in its Bulletin No. 18, issued on September 30, in reviewing the 
question of money and credit, says: The strangle hold that 
gold has comes from the fact that it has the monopoly of 
world-wide command of purchase at unquestioned parity.” 

The Century Dictionary defines “strangle” as “to draw 
tight, squeeze, to choke by compression of the windpipe, kill by 
choking, throttle.“ Who would ever have imagined that a 
great banking institution of New York would thus refer to 
gold ‘as having a strangle hold? 

Further on in the same financial circular it is said “there is 
not zold enough in the world to make current settlements with. 
Ir the realization that something must be done promptly is not 
vivid now, it certainly will be very soon.” 

We have tried for several years to warn the financiers of the 
world that with a steadily decreasing gold output and a larger 
consumption of gold for the arts the world is facing a gold 
shortage, which unless there is a change by some better system 
of financing, will ultimately lead to world-wide panic and 
world-wide repudiation of debts and bonds, national and corpo- 
rate. Gold as it now stands limited to an output with a 
steadily decreasing supply indeed has, as stated by the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association, of New York, “a stran- 
gle hold” and this strangle hold unless it is released will 
ultimately produce the very things defined by the Century 
Dictionary, “to draw tight, squeeze, to choke by compression of 
the windpipe, kill by choking, throttle.” 


{From the Manufacturers Record, February 22, 1923.] 

AN AMAZING REVELATION OF SECRET FINANCIAL MEETING—ON May 
18, 1920, FEDERAL Reserve MBETING IN WASHINGTON DISCUSSED 
DEFLATION, RESTRICTION OF CREDIT, Breaking Down OF PRICES, 
AND HIGHER FREIGHT Rares, BUT GOVERNOR HARDING WARNED THOSE 
PRESENT Not TO DIVULGE THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE DAyY—THE IN- 
SIDE: STORY REVEALED BY A STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OBTAINED BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

“After one of the most fateful meetings in the financial 
history of the world, a meeting which no other organization, 
including the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Supreme 
Court of the United States, would ever have dared to hold in 
secret and reach its conclusions in secret and withhold its 
conclusions from the public, Governor Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in closing that meeting of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Advisory Council, and the class A 
directors of Federal reserve banks, said; ‘I would suggest, 
geutlemen, that you be careful not to give out anything about 
any discussion of discount rates. That is one thing there 
ought not to be any previous discussion about, because it dis- 
turbs everybody, and if people think rates are going to be 
advanced there will be an immediate rush to get into the banks 
before the rates are put up, and the policy of the reserve board 
is that that is one thing we never discuss with a newspaper 
manu. If he comes in and wants to know if the board has con- 
sidered any rates or is likely to do anything about rates, some 
remark is made about the weather or something else and we 
teli him we can not discuss rates at all. And I think we are 
all agreed it would be very ill advised to give out any impres- 
sion that any general overhauling of rates was discussed at 
this conference. We have discussed the general credit situa- 
tion and your committee, which has been appointed with 
plenary powers, will prepare a statement which will be given 
out to the press to-morrow morning and we will all see what 
it is. You can go back to your banks and of course tell your 
fellow directors as frankly as you choose what has happened 
here to-day, but caution them to avoid any premature discus- 
sion of rates as such. We have had an exceedingly interesting 
day, gentlemen, The suggestions which have been made have 
been valuable and we have profited by your views. I wish to 
express on behalf of the board our appreciation of your coming 
here and to thank you for the unselfish and loyal interest you 


have taken in the Federal bank situation throughout the coun- 
try in giving this matter the careful thought and consideration 
that you have. And I am sure that the spirit which has 
manifested itself at this meeting here to-day will spread 
throughout all the country, to the member and nonmember 
banks, and if it does we can look the future in the face with 
courage and confidence.’ t 

“These closing words of a fateful conference, it can be con- 
servatively said, are the most damning indictment of the 
management of the Federal reserve system which could be 
penned by the worst enemies of that organization. The Manu- 
facturers Record has shown since shortly after that meeting 
was held some of its decisions, but it has never until within 
the last few days been able to get hold of a stenographic copy 
of the minutes. But with this stenographic report we are 
now able to give to our readers some details regarding that 
meeting which strengthened and confirmed the work of defla- 
tion which had already been inaugurated. After a long con- 
ference and full discussion, covering 87 pages of foolscap, 
closely typewritten, the statement that Governor Harding 
closed the meeting with was emphatic warning to those in 
attendance that the deliberations of that meeting should be 
held as strictly confidential except to fellow directors and 
that the public should not be allowed to know what had taken 
place and the newspapers should know only so much of the 
meeting as the carefully prepared statement would present. 

“As far back as July 8, 1919, the Manufacturers Record 
warned the Federal Reserve Board against some of the actions 
that were then being taken, and said: ; 

Not for a moment would we suggest that the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board were in any way financially inter- 
ested in the stock market, but we can readily understand the 
limitless power of stock speculation and the manipulation of 
the stock market which would be available to anyone who 
knew a few hours in advance of such proposed action by 
the Reserve Board. It is entirely within the power of that 
board to break the stock or the cotton market or to bring about 
a big boom movement in cotton or stocks. The power is too 
great to rest in the hands of any seven men, even if they were 
angelic in character, for they might be succeeded by those who 
were not so angelic.’ 

“That editorial emphasized the control which big financial 
interests had held over the stock market to break it when it 
suited their conyenience to buy in stock or to boom it when 
it suited their conyenience to unload stocks, and we added: 
‘It was hoped that the organization of the Federal Reserve 
Board would make this impossible; but the recent action of the 
board resulted in a very rapid break in the stock market, and 
it is within the power of the board to bring about a rapid ad- 
vance whenever there is a change of policy and prevent the 
calling of loans or the sharp advance in money.’ 

„In that editorial we quoted from the Boston News Bureau 
a very sharp arraignment of some of the methods of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and closed with the statement from the 
news bureau: 

„Before the Federal reserve system a money squeeze was 
one of the tricks of the trade to frighten the public out of their 
stocks. Are the administrators of the Federal reserve system 
going to countenance the same old game by allowing the people 
who have the control of money to play with values on a discount 
basis, arresting advancement and prosperity?’ 

“When two years ago the Manufacturers Record urged that 
every important meeting of the Federal Reserve Board should 
be held in the open, with the right of the public to know 
what was taking place, so that no secret acts should be passed 
giving to the insiders limitless possibilities for money-making, 
we knew that we had thrown a bombshell into the camp of 
secrecy, but we did not at that time know that Governor 
Harding had so specifically and emphatically urged that that 
conference should regard its whole discussion as secret and to 
be withheld from the newspapers and from the public at large. 
The human mind is somewhat staggered as it tries to outline 
the limitless possibilities for money-making on the part of 
every man who, having this secret information, knew exactly 
what would happen in the business world long in advance of 
what the general business public could even suspect, even if 
no man ever used this information to his own individual 
profit. This conference, the closing statement of which we 
have quoted, was held on May 18, 1920. Those in attendance 
were as follows: 

Bia 55 75 Adolph C. Miller, member of the Federal Reserve 
oard, 

“Hon. Henry A. Mohlenpah, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

“Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Curreney 
and member ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury and mem- | could presume to suggest that restriction of credit and ex- 


ber ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

“ George L. Harrison, counsel, Federal Reserve Board. 

Also the members of the Pederal advisory council: 

“Philip Stockton, Federal reserve district No, 1. 

„A. B. Hepburn, Federal reserve district No. 2. 

“L, L. Rue, Federal reserve district No. 8. 

„W. S. Rowe, Federal reserve board No. 4. 

J. G. Brown, Federal reserve district No. 5. 

“ Oscar Wells, Federal reserve district No. 6. 

“ James B. Forgan, Federal reserve district No. T. 

F. O. Watts, Federal reserve district No. S. 

“E. F. Swinney, Federal reserve district No. 10, 

“R. L. Ball, Federal reserve district No. 11. 

“A. L, Mills, Federal reserve district No. 12. 

“J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Isley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“John Perrin, chairman of the board and Federal reserve 
agent, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

“Hon. Edmund Platt, chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House of Representatives. 

“Also the following class A directors of the Federal reserve 
banks: 

Boston: Thomas Beal, Edward S. Kennard, and Frederick 
S. Chamberlain. 

“New York: James A. Alexander, R. H. Treman, Charles 
Smith, and J. H. Sisson. 

Philadelphia: Joseph Wayne, jr., M. J. Murphy, and Francis 
Douglas. 

“Cleveland: O. N. Sams, Robert Wardrop, and Chess Lam- 
berton. 

“Richmond: John F. Bruton, Charles E. Rieman, and Edwin 
Mann. 

“Atlanta: J. K. Ottley, Oscar Newton, P. R. Kittles, and 
W. H. Kettig. 

“Chicago: George M. Reynolds, Charles H. McNider, and 
E. L. Johnson. 

“St. Louis: J. C. Utterback and Sam A. Ziegler. 

“ Minneapolis: Wesley C. McDowell and E. W. Decker. 

“Kansas City: J. C. Mitchell, C. E. Burham, and W. J. 
Bailey. 

“Dallas: John T. Scott, E. K. Smith, and B. A. McKinney. 

“San Francisco: C. K. McIntesh, J. E. Fishburn, and M. A. 
Buchan. 

DOOM GF COUNTRY’S BUSINESS TIATERESTS SOUNDED AT CONFERENCE 
COMPOSED EXCLUSIVELY OF BANKERS. 

“Tt will be noted that these in attendance were preeminently 
bankers and that business men as ‘such were not there, theugh 
the business men and not the bankers are the ones who icreate 
the business of the country, whether in agriculture, manu- 
facture, or other lines of industry. Their doom was being 
settled in a conference composed exclusively of bankers. 

“In opening the proceedings Governor Harding, referring to 
those in attendance, said: 

The class A directors are the banker members of the 
boards of directors of the Federal reserve banks. They are 
not only directors, and as a rule very influential directors, of 
Federal reserve banks but they are officials of member banks, 
and thus they see both sides of the picture. So it seems to be 
peculiarly appropriate at-a time when there is a banking situa- 
tion to discuss to have bankers here to discuss it.’ 

“It is true that it might have been important to have 
bankers there to discuss the subjects up for consideration 
that day, but is it not also true that the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the farmers, and all others representing the pro- 
ducing and transportation interests of the country were just 
as vitally interested in a conference of this kind as ‘those 
who were exclusively engaged in banking? In a rather lengthy 
opening speech Governor Harding said: 

Every effort should be made to stimulate necessary pro- 
duction, especially of food products, and to avoid waste” 

“And having encouraged the farmers to the utmost extent dur- 
ing the spring of 1920 to carry forward their farming operations 
despite the high wages that were being paid labor drastic de- 
flation was put into effect, breaking down the prices of farm 
products to an extent that literally bankrupted hundreds of 
thousands of farmers. 

“*We can,’ said Governor Harding, ‘restrict credit and ex- 
pand production, letting the expansion of preduction proceed 
at a greater rate than the restriction of credit, and we are 
then working along in the right direction.“ 

No human being has yet found a way to restrict the credit 


facilities essential for increasing production and at the same. 


time bring about increased production. That statement is so 
rankly absurd on its face that it is an amazing thing that any 
man professing to be either a banker or à political economist 


pansion of production could go hand in hand. 

“It is in striking contrast with the statement quoted from 
Hon. Reginald McKenna, formerly Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain and one of the world's great banking 
authorities, given elsewhere in this issue, in which Mr. Me- 
Kenna said: ‘The continuance of a high rate or ‘the adoption 
of any other method for the purpose of forcing down prices 
is bound to strangle trade and reduce output. We must not 
interfere with the natural flow of trade ‘by any restriction of 
existing producing power but must sedk a general increase of 
wealth through a more abundant output.“ 

“And as that day’s meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
how to increase interest rates in order to lessen the volume 
of business, it ds interesting to quote from .a statement made 
by Comptroller Crissinger, recently nominated as governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in which he said: ‘Falling 
prices and high interest rates are never twin ‘sisters of pros- 
perity. I can not too emphatically say that I do not believe 
deflation in currency and credits can go hand im hand with 
a régime of high interest rates without imposing great and 
dangerous hardships upon the people.’ 

It is very clear, said Governor Harding, ‘that if we find 
it impossible under the present circumstances to Mcrease the 
volume of production of the most essential articles, the only 
thing for us to do is to reduce consumption of those articles,’ 
In other words, here was a definite plan to break down busi- 
ness and lessen censumption at a time when the American 
people and the world at Jarge were buying freely of everything 
that could be produced. 

“This plan of forcing down prices and breaking down busi- 
ness had ‘been secretly inaugurated long before the meeting 
whose records we now have before us and from which we 
have been quoting, for on February 12, 1920, the Mamiufac- 
turers ‘Record published an extract from a letter from one of 
the foremost bankers of the country, in the course of which, 
criticising this paper because we had denounced the efforts 
of banks through the pressure of the Federal reserve system 
to call all loans on Government ‘bonds, he said: 

Fou can further see that if by any pressure these bonds 
can be turned out of the Federal reserve banks and passed 
over to the strong boxes of great institutions—suvings banks, 
life-insurance companies, large estates, benevolent and philan- 
thropic institutions—just to that extent the 12 banks would 
be in a position to extend additional facilities to merchants 
and business men generally. Of course it seems bard that 
anyone who for patrietic purposes should have invested in 
Government bonds should be practically called upon to part 
with say a loss of from 8 to 9 per cent, but facts are stubbern 
things and conditions more important than theories.’ 

“That same banker wrote us that he would not Jend money 
on any collateral of any kind, it mattered not how good it 
night be, and that there was too much business in the country 
and it should be brought down to normal conditions. 

“That was the spirit which was being inculcated by the then 
management of the Federal reserve system. Stripped of all 
its useless verbiage, the meeting of May 18 was largely devoted 
to the discussion of how to lessen the activity which was pre- 
vailing throughout the country and bring on deflation of bus- 
iness and of credits. Governor Harding said: ‘We should be 
careful, however, not to overdo this matter of liquidation, be- 
cause too drastic a policy of detlation, which might resutt in 
crowding to the wall and throwing into bankruptcy legitimate 
enterprises, however unessential their aperations may be, would 
have a tremendously bad effect and would defeat the ip of 
the very policy which we are trying to have established.“ He 
added ‘A sensible and gradual liquidation will wesult in perma- 
nent improvement, as we all know, ‘but any attempt at radical 
or drastic deflation, merely for the sake of deflation, will result 
in very serious consequences, and such a policy should be 
avoided.’ 

“But drastic deflation is exactly what took place. Some of 
the men who went from that meeting went with the impression, 
and said so, that a policy of deflation and the breaking down 
of prices could ‘be put into effect and that the Federal reserve 
management would have the power ‘to stop this deflation and 
Price breaking at any point when it might decide that it had 
gone far enough, not having financial ability sufficient to com- 
prehend the fact that when they started business on the to- 
boggan slide they would not be able to stop it until it collapsed 
at the bottom. Every man of ordinary intelligence ought to 
have been able to see the inevitable result of the policies dis- 
cussed and outlined in that campaign. 

Over and over again during the process of deflation it was 
stated by Governor Harding and others that the banks of the 
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country were guilty of misleading, eyen to the extent of prac- 
tically lying to their customers by declining to make loans, 
alleging the opposition of the Federal Reserve Board, but in Goy- 
ernor Harding’s speech he said: ‘The directors of the Federal 
reserve banks are clearly within their rights when they say to 
any member bank, “ You have gone far enough; we are familiar 
with your condition; you have got more than your share and 
we want you to reduce. We can not let you have any more.” 
They must exercise their discretion as to the proper course to 
pursue but they have the power and there are many cases where 
the rule ought to be laid down and a member bank ought to be 
made lo understand that it can not use the resources of the 
Federal reserve banks for its own private advantage for profit,’ 

“At the close of his address Mr. Hepburn asked if any 
arrangement had been made to place Governor Harding’s open- 
ing remarks before the public and to this Governor Harding 
said: ‘I have a synopsis prepared which was given to the press 
on yesterday for release to-morrow morning. It is rather more 
abridged than the statement I made this morning, but it is the 
substance of it.’ 

“Tt is interesting to take this statement in connection with 
Governor Harding's closing remark at the end of the conven- 
tion which we have already quoted and in which he insisted 
that the discussion of the meeting should not be given to the 
press or to the people and the only thing which should be given 
to the press would be a summary prepared by the committee. 

“Thus neither the press nor the public ever had any real in- 
formation on what took place at that meeting. 

TRIFLING DISCUSSION BY FIRST DISTRICT OFFICIALS. 

After closing his address the meeting was opened by Gov- 
ernor Harding with an invitation to those in attendance to 
make reports as to conditions in their communities and in the 
Federal reserve banks with which they were connected. Mr. 
Thomas Beal, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, said: 
‘We seem to have been able to have had some liquidation in 
our district.’ 

“And the public knew only too well that there has been a 
great deal of liquidation due to drastic deflation, not only in 
Boston but elsewhere. 

“Mr. Chamberlain, of the Boston bank, had nothing to say, 
but added, ‘I am the baby director on the board and Mr. Beal 
is our spokesman.’ 

“Mr. Kennard, of the same bank, said: ‘I am a group 8 
director of the first Federal district, and I want to say that we 
have a very healthy looking baby.’ 

“But whether he was referring to the bank as a healthy 
looking baby or to Mr. Chamberlain as the baby director we 
have no means of knowing, but the public can probably gain 
some light from the trifling discussion of the healthy looking 
baby and baby director from men who were facing one of the 
greatest financial problems that the world has eyer had to 
meet. It was a time which called for real men, men who could 
think and who could say and did not plead the baby act or 
newness. However, Mr. Kennard, continuing, said, ‘I also 
think that the rates for money should continue on a high level, 
with the hope of causing liquidation in commodities. Of course, 
liquidation would result in low prices and the easing up of 
business. I do not think this body should encourage any dras- 
tice measures of readjustment. I think the deflation should be 
gradual, and I think we should give more care to the commer- 
cial paper that is rediscounted at the Federal reserve banks,’ 

“That Mr. Kennard or anyone else has found out how high 
rates of money shall be forced upon a country without pro- 
ducing drastic liquidation in place of gradual deflation he 
will have discovered something that no other human being has 
yet been able to discover. Mr. Kennard emphasized the con- 
gestion of the transportation facilities and the fact that the 
warehouses were congested because they did not have the ship- 
ping facilities, and this thought runs through a great many of 
the discussions of that day, and yet without shipping facilities 
merchants and manufacturers were told that they must ship 
their stuff in order to liquidate their accounts. 

NEW YORK BANKERS FAVORED CURTAILMENT OF EXPANSION WHEREVER 
POSSIBLE. 

“Mr. James A. Alexander, of New York, said, ‘ We find to- 
day, I think, a hesitation in business. Large users of credit are 
inquiring as to what the future has in store for them. I think 
now is the logical time to deal with this question, perhaps the 
best time that has occurred up to now, to bring this credit situa- 
tion home to the users of credit. Although while this hesitation 
is on they will get some loans, prices are being reduced, but 
nevertheless, unless there is a very substantial contraction and 
a very definite and positive announcement made in some way, 
the users of credit in the country may become more hopeful 
again that the situation is not one to be feared, and they will 


feel justified in going ahead and making very substantial and 
large commitments for the future.“ 

“ Following this, Mr. Alexander suggested that the discount 
rate should be raised, not to 6} or 64 per cent but to 7 per cent 
on commercial paper.“ In reply to a question from Governor 
Harding as to whether the raise in rate would penalize any- 
body who could not liquidate on account of transportation 
facilities, Mr. Alexander said: ‘I am afraid somebody is bound 
to be penalized in order to bring about production.“ A per- 
centage of 1 per cent is not a very heavy penalty in the way of 
an interest charge, but it is a very positive announcement that 
the credit situation is such that further expansion must be 
presented and that curtailment should be had whereyer possi- 
ble.“ When asked as to the transportation situation in his 
district Mr. Alexander said: There is almost no such thing 
there now’; and he added: There is one thing, I think, to be 
feared, and that is that if the transportation facilities are 
improyed and commodities moved freely and credits are thereby 
released it may make a temporary ease in the money market, 
and may encourage people to go ahead and expand. I believe 
now is the time to put the rates up and to keep them up,’ 

“From this one might interpret Mr. Alexander's statement 
as indicating that he did not desire to see transportation fucili- 
ties improved and commodities moved freely, because that 
would release credits and encourage the business people to go 
ahead. May Heaven save this Nation from a policy so narrow 
visioned and so amazing as that! 

“Mr. Treman, also of the New York district, said: ‘I think 
Mr. Alexander has well expressed the general sentiment of the 
directors in our district, that there is a spirit of hesitation and 
uncertainty prevailing throughout the country, and that tlhe 
business interests are looking to the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks to indicate what is to be done. 
We have felt in New York that it was advisable to advance the 
rate further than at present, because we got good results from 
the action which was taken in the winter, We believe the time 
is coming when there should be a further warning by the ad- 
vancement of the rate throughout the country. Not that it 
would curtail business—that is, the advancement of a point or 
a half point in the commercial rate—but it would be a warning 
to a great many banks that will not be affected by the gradu- 
ated or progressive rate that in dealing with their customers 
they should recognize what many of them apparently do not 
recognize yet, and that is that the credit situation is a very 
strained one and should be dealt with now before the conflagra- 
tion becomes too severe. As to the particular method to be 
employed, Mr. Alexander, I think, has correctly stated the posi- 
tion of the directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York—that is, that there should be an immediate raise in rate; 
second, that the position outlined by Governor Harding with 
regard to the process and methods of education should be car- 
ried out. * * * I am in very close touch with certain of 
the distributing interests—jobbers in hardware and jewelry 
and other lines—and I am sure that they are disturbed and 
they are looking to the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve banks to outline a remedy which will deal with the 
situation in a sound and sane way at the present time without 
causing undue alarm. We can do that if we begin and restrict 
within reason the granting of credit through individual banks. 
You must do something more than send them requests not to 
do it. The way to do it is to bring them face to face with the 
officials of the Federal reserve banks in each district and have 
them understand the situation and have them in turn go back 
and deal with the commercial and business interests. We can 
in addition to reaching the business organizations through their 
officials reach the agricultural societies and organizations 
though their officials, so that if there should be an effort to 
get in touch with the large interests in each district and merely 
point out the necessity for a reasonable curtailment of credit, 
the same as we curtailed sugar and coal when there was a real 
need for it, it seems to me that by the raising of rates now, by 
the education of bankers individually and by these group meet- 
ings and by going on further and extending our suggestions to 
the business interests of the country, I believe that we can 
forestall any very serious disturbance in the fall.’ 

“Mr. Alexander was asked by Mr. Ottley, referring to the 
suggested raise in rates to 7 per cent: ‘In view of the basic 
line that is under consideration by the Federal reserye bank, 
would it be your idea, Mr. Alexander, to just make n flat rate 
of 7 per cent or start off the basic line at 6 per cent with a 
rising scale?’ And to this Mr. Alexander replied: ‘Make the 


basic rate 7 per cent. I am in hopes that there will be no 


plan of progressive rates put in effect in New York, Make the 
rate 7 per cent. I am speaking of commercial paper. * * * 
Commercial paper is the thing that is being created in volume 
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right now and we want to limit it as much as we possibly can 
limit the creation of commercial paper.’ 

“Mr, Charles Smith, of New York, said: ‘The entire board 
of our bank is in hearty accord with the advancement of rates 
as expresed by both Mr. Alexander and Mr. Treman.“ 

“ Mr. John Skelton Williams said: Before we leave this ques- 

tion, Mr. Alexander, as you suggest a 7 per cent rate do you 
not think that one of the effects of a T per cent rate as a min- 
imum rate for all banks would be to discharge essential in- 
dustries? Six per cent is the maximum rate in New York except 
on bonds and certain other things. A small bank might have 
an application from an essential industry and it would realize 
that if it were to lend to that industry the accommodation that 
it needed it could oniy reimburse itself at the higher rate or at 
a loss. It would have to charge that essential industry 6 per cent 
and would have to pay 7 per cent and there would therefore be 
no inclination to extend the accommodation at a loss even to 
an essential industry. On the other hand, if you put the rate 
at 7 per cent, that would not deter the profiteers who are making 
70 per cent profit, 20 per cent, or 50 per cent. My apprehension 
and wonder is whether a higher rate of interest would not in 
the long run discourage the essential producers and at the same 
time have no effect at all upon the profiteers, upon the men 
who are making exorbitant and extortionate profits.’ 
MI. Alexander replied: ‘In the case of a corporation there 
ean be a contract rate, whatever is agreed upon.’ But to this 
statement Mr. Williams replied: ‘The farmers, for example, 
are not corporations and a great many of the smaller transac- 
tions are not carried on with corporations.’ And to this Mr. 
Alexander replied: ‘No, I am coming to that point. Between 
corporations there is a contract rate, but in smaller transac- 
tions, where you are dealing with individuals and with farm- 
ers, 6 per cent is the legal rate, I do not think it makes a 
particle of difference to any of these borrowers, certainly to 
none of those with whom we come in contact, whether they 
pay 5 per cent, 6 per cent, or 7 per cent. The question is, ‘Can 
we get the money?’ That is the question to-day. They say, 
‘You lend us the money and we will pay the rate.“ Now, there 
is the objection as stated by you of charging 7 per cent to the 
member banks when they can only collect 6 per cent. I think 
that is a feature of the situation that must be met. In other 
words, I think the purpose to be served is so great and of 
such prime importance that these other matters must be 
considered of smaller importance. I think the bank would 
have to stand in between the users of credit for essential pur- 
poses, if necessary, or they can have balances which will jus- 
tify them in making a loan at 6 per cent, although they have 
to pay T per cent for the money.’ 

“Continuing the discussion, Mr. Alexander said: ‘That is 
exactly what you would acomplish by making a profiteer under- 
stand that credit is a luxury and difficult to get,’ and so a great 
New York banker, holding the purse strings over hundreds of 
milions, we believe, wants to make it out that credit is a luxury 
and it is difficult to get. In this particular case he was referring 
to the profiteer, but that spirit that ‘credit is a luxury, and is 
difficult to get,’ in this particular, prevailed in too many bank. 
ing rooms where a man was entitled to credit and should not 
have been made to feel that credit was a luxury. 

“Mr. Williams suggested that in dealing with a profiteer the 
purpose could be better accomplished by saying to him: ‘We 
won't let you have the money,’ than by letting him have the 
mouey, even at 10 per cent, 

“Mr, Alexander agreed to this statement as true and added: 
‘We could say that they could not have the money and we 
should see to it that the profiteer is cut out and that the es- 
sential industry is carried, even at the expense of the bank.’ 
Referring to those who had engaged in what was called profiteer- 
ing during the period of rising prices, Mr. Alexander said: 
* People of that kind will disappear rapidly, I think, under 
present conditions, because they will be forced out.’ 

THIRD DISTRICT COOPERATED IN DEFLATION OF CREDIT. 

“Mr. Joseph Wayne, of Philadelphia, said that he did not 
think the third district was unduly alarmed over the eredit sit- 
uation, but that they ‘felt for some time that it required 
rationing and the green signal had been out.’ 

“When the Government sold its bonds the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of the country pledged to 20,000,000 buyers 
of these bonds that they could be carried through the banks 
until they could be paid for out of earnings. On the subject 
of liquidating these Government bonds, Mr. Wayne said: 

We may have been subject to criticism for not liquidating 
more promptly the obligations secured by Government bonds, 
but we more or less acted along the suggestion of the previous 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board at 
the time these loans were taken, and it now looks to us to be 
a pretty bad time to force these bonds on the market. They 
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are being more or less liquidated. We have been endeavoring 
in our own bank in the last month to force Liberty bonds on 
the market, but they do not go on very comfortably. People 
who have to part with them and lose 13 points do not part with 
their money very gracefully.’ 

“When asked by Governor Harding if a 7 pe: cent rate in 
New York had forced the Philadelphia bank to put on a 7 per 
cent rate, Mr. Wayne said: ‘No; but you know the general 
custom is that when one bank raises its rate we usually get a 
suggestion from the Federal Reserve Board that they will ap- 
prove a raising of rate for our district, and that usually goes 
through.” When asked as to transportation facilities, Mr. 
Wayne reported them as very poor and the freight blockade as 
serious, and that during the nast few weeks the transportation 
situation had not shown any improvement. 

“Mr, Francis Douglas, of the Philadelphia Reserve Bank, 
reported that some banks were not cooperating to the fullest 
extent with the Federal reserve bank, and he suggested that a 
letter stating the actual conditions should be sent to the various 
banks, not only member banks but nonmember banks, through- 
out the country, in a plan of education, and added: ‘It would 
be very beneficial and would help a great deal in the defiation 
of credit.’ 


FOURTH DISTRICT OFFICIAL FAVORED BREAKING DOWN BUSINESS AND BUILD- 
ING UP FROM BOTTOM, 


“Mr. Robert Wardrop, of the Cleveland Reserve Bank, said: 
‘I think a reasonable depression in business will be a good 
thing for the country,’ and he added, ‘I really think we would 
do better if we could get down to a lower basis, a different 
basis, and then from that we can work up again,’ 

“In other words, It would be a good thing, according to Mr. 
Wardrop, which was the view of a leading banker we have 
already quoted, that business should be broken down and then 
take a fresh start from the bottom. Millions of people who lost 
by that kind of teaching naturally question its wisdom. 

“Mr. Chess Lamberton, of the Cleveland bank, one whom 
we have already quoted, also clasSes himself as a ‘baby direc- 
tor,’ and declined to express any opinion on any of the subjects 
discussed, 


NECESSITY FOR RAISING DISCOUNT RATE DOUBTED BY FIFTH DISTRICT 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


“Notwithstanding the fact that the Richmond Federal Re- 
serye Bank sent out a circular letter in August, 1920, that it 
had been urging its member banks for more than 12 months to 
restrict credit, Mr. John F. Bruton, of the Richmond bank, re- 
ferring to the heavy demands of agricultural loans, said: I 
hope it will not be necessary to increase the rate of interest, 
for fear that it might be construed as a reflection upon this 
great industry, which in the final analysis is doing the work 
of the country. Probably I am a little old-fashioned, but I 
have the impression that some positive relief could be had at 
the discount table of the Federal reserve bank by the dis- 
counting committee in drawing in on certain few banks in the 
district and limiting their borrowings, which would give to 
their banks the opportunity to make essential arrangements.’ 
When referring to some banks that he thought had been bor- 
rowing too heavily, Mr. Bruton said: ‘Some of them have two 
feet in the trough already and it might be advisable to reduce 
on some of them.” 

“The suggestion that any bankers trying to take care of their 
customers were hoggishly inserting two feet in the credit trough 
seems a little rough, and perhaps Mr. Bruton spoke unadvisedly. 

“Mr, Charles E. Rieman, of Baltimore, a director of the Rich- 
mond bank, said: ‘I hardly see the necessity of increasing the 
rate at this time. * * + With regard to the retail business, 
I have made a pretty close examination of it, and I do not think 
the shelves are overloaded.’ 

“Mr. Rieman was entirely correct in his position that there 
was no necessity of increasing the rate and that the country 
was not overstocked with goods. 

PENALTIES IN SIXTH DISTRICT CERTAINLY BECAME STRONG. 

“Mr. J. K. Ottley, of the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
said; ‘The condition of the farmers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers in the sixth district, in large majority, is good.’ 

Contrast this good condition of farmers, merchants, and 
manufacturers in the latter part of May, 1920, as reported by 
Mr. Ottley, with the chaotic condition of business in that dis- 
trict when, by higher rates and curtailment of credit, business 
chaos was produced, not only in that immediate district but 
throughout the country generally. In further discussion of the 
matter, Mr. Ottley said: ‘I would not feel at this time, from 
an independent standpoint, that a raise in the rate was neces- 
sary other than to put in this basic line and make the penalties 
very strong as they progressed.’ 

“In view of the fact that penalty for higher rates were in- 
fiicted by the Atlanta bank on one Alabama bank, which was 
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trying to protect its farmer customers, up to 872 per cent, the 
Atlanta bank evidently carried out the suggestion of making 
‘the penalty very strong.“ 

EMINENT CHICAGO BANKER SOUNDED WARNING NOTH. 

“Mr. George M, Reynolds, of Chicago, was evidently not in 
fuvor ef breaking down business so as to get a new basis from 
which to start again, for he said: ‘If we pass through this 
crisis successfully and maintain prosperity at anything like its 
present level, I think the first requisite necessary is the mainte- 
nance of confidence. Believing, furthermore, that confidence is 
to a considerable extent a state of mind, it seems to me that 
we people who are from the outside points here could do more 
for the state of mind along the line of trying to enable the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board to look through our 
glasses and get the focus of things as we see them at the other 
end of the line.’ 

“What a daggerlike thrust that was on the part of Mr. Rey- 
nolds against some members of the Federal Reserve Board 
when he, as one of the greatest bankers of America, suggested 
that one of the most important things was to get the Federal 
Reserve Board to look at the situation from his standpoint. 
What an infinite pity Mr. Reynolds was not able to bring about 
such a desirable change of vision! Further discussing the sub- 
ject, Mr. Reynolds said: *I would not be honest with myself if 
I did not express my own frank opinion on some of the questions 
that have been raised here. I have not lost my belief in the 
theory that the yardstick is the interest rate, which is after all 
the best means of controlling the demand for money. * * * 
I hope the Federal Reserve Board and the other people inter- 
ested in this problem will not overlook this one principle. 

As T understand it, reserves are kept and enmassed and 
impounded fer the purpose of loans in times of emergency. 
* * * ‘Take the central reserve cities, and there are deposited 
in these banks, as you know, secondary reserve deposits, which 
since the organization of the system have been lying there dor- 
mant. In times like this when there is an emergency there is 
a shrinking first in deposits, and then many of these institu- 
tions come back to us for credit requirements which are not 
borrowed ordinarily. We have that situation in this crisis. 
* + œ In every institution in this country there is a large 
amount of paper which is not eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal reserve bank, but at the same time it represents the 
very cream of paper in so far as the question of safety is con- 
cerned. * * [[t may seem to yon people here that under 
conditions which arise whereby there should be deflation rather 
than inflation the banks should stop loaning money. That 
is just as impossible without trouble as it is for us to fly out 
of this room. * * * I have not one particle of fear about 
the outcome. It is just a question of using what we might call 
horse sense and not getting stampeded or excited or doing 
something under stress of excitement or going off, as we some- 
times say in the country, half cocked.’ 

“Mr. Charles H. MeNider said: * We feel there must be rea- 
son, there must be sanity, that the essentials must be taken 
care of, that there can not be an extraordinary cutting down of 
credits at this time because that would create disaster. 
We ought to deflate in a sane and reasonable manner’ 

“Unfortunately, Mr. MeNider’s suggestions were not taken, 
for we deflated in an insane and extraordinary manner, and the 
result was world disaster. 

“Mr. E. L. Johnson, of the Chicago Reserve Bank, said: 1 
believe that education and propaganda must be carried on, 
with authority and with strength, carried on from this board 
and from these gentlemen here down to all the nonmember banks 
en to the small business man in the small factory.’ 

“Evidently the propaganda was earried on and carried on 
with authority and with strength, for bankers everywhere were 
warned to curtail credits, and naturally any man who was not 
a fool from the top of his head to the bottom of his feet knew 
that that meant the breakdown of prices, the breakdown of 
business, and the increase of unemployment; and therefore 
every man stopped buying raw materials or finished products 
of every kind. Mr. Johnson added that Governor Harding's 
speech should be ‘properly disseminated among them with the 
show of authority, even if you do not have it.’ 

“What an amazing statement for one of the directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to make to the effect that 
Governor Harding's speech should be broadly disseminated 
among the banks with a show of authority, even if Governor 
Harding did not have such authority! 


MINNEAPOLIS BANKER WANTED TO STOP HIGH FINANCE IN POLITICS AND 
BUSINESS, 


“Mr. Wesley C. McDowell, of the Minneapolis Reserve Bank, 
said: ‘I do not like this increase in rates. Out in our part of 
the country we have been going a little bit wrong on our think- 
ing, so that we have established a bank of our own, called the 
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State Bank of North Dakota. * I think that any method 
that would raise the rate arbitrarily when the farmer has had 
four or five years of poor crops * it looks to me like 
the institution they told us of when we started the Federal 
reserve system that was going to take care of us and prevent 
panies was now going to fall down and penalize them. 
It seems to me that now is a poor time to penalize the little 
fellow. * * * The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis is 
making $10,000 a day. Is that profiteering, when they have 
been using Our money without any interest ever since it started? 
Is the Federal Reserve Board going to be put in the same class 
with the sugar profiteer and the manufacturer who has been 
making big money? * * * So I say again, it does not seem 
te me that now is the proper time to increase our rate. We 
want to cure that unrest out there more than we do anything 
~~ We want stop some of this high finance in politics, in 
usiness.’ 


DRASTIC REMEDIES OF TENTH DISTRICT MANAGERS PROVED FATAL TO 
VICTIMS. 


“Mr. J. C. Mitchell, of Denver, director of the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank, referring to the condition in his district, 
said: ‘In my opinion we corrected the trouble there by putting 
in the progressive interest rate; we felt we had to do some- 
thing. We considered it a little bit drastic, but we thought 
we would try it, and we did try it.’ 

“It looks like the directors of that bank were trying an ex- 
periment the end of which they could not see. Mr. Mitchell 
thought it was a success. We venture to cay that a million 
people in that territory theught it was a dismal failure. It 
leoks very much like the quack doctor called in to attend an 
ill child. The quack admitted that he could not diagnose the 
case, but, said he: ‘I am hell on fits, and I will throw the child 
into fits and cure the fits.’ Unfortumately, the child died, and 
many a farmer and many a business man in the Southwest 
died financially because of the action of the Kansas City bank. 

“Mr. W. J. Bailey, of the Kansas City Reserve Bank, said: 
‘I am well convinced, gentlemen, that you will bring the Fed- 
eral reserve system back to a reserve system rather than a 
commercial system if you will make it unprofitable for certain 
great banks to use the funds of other banks.’ 

“What a pity that Mr. Bailey did not mention by name the 
great banks against which he aimed this dart! Then he added: 
‘I think the real remedy is in a graduated rate. Of course, 
make the basic line whatever you want and let us say you 
would raise the rate te 7 per cent. Now, the only complaint 

our banks is that there ought to be a maxi- 

mum rate. I de not believe that, gentlemen. I would put a 

danger signal here and another there and another up there— 

that is, death; and he will never go against the death signal. 

You have made the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank a 

broker’s shop; you have changed it from a reserve bank to a 

commercial bank and I want to get it back, and that is the 

reason I am in faver of the graduated rate.’ 

“Mr, Forgan offered a resolution that a committee of five 
be appointed to prepare a resolution in regard to the effect 
the transportation situation is having on the expanded condi- 
tion of credit in the country, with a view to placing such a 
resolution before the Interstate Commerce Commission, request- 
ing them to do what in their power they can to relieve the 
situation by inereased freight rates or otherwise.’ 

“Tt has been reported that one of the thoughts expressed by 
some at that meeting was that one way te break down business 
in addition to restricting eredit was to secure increased freight 
rates and thus lessen the volume of business, bringing business 
down to a point where the railroads and the banks without 
trouble could transport and finance the business then b. oper- 
ation. That does not, however, appear in the resolution nor 
in the report of the meeting, but that was a current report in 
Washington at the time of the meeting as the intention of those 
who sought to persuade the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to raise rates. 

GRADUAL DEFLATION FAVORED BY ELEVENTH DISTRICT MANAGER, WHO 
DOUBTED WISDOM OF PROPOSED RAISE IN RATES—-WITH 100 PER CENT 
PROFIT. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS WERE ALREADY CHARGED WITH PROF- 
ITEERING, 

Mr. John T. Scott, of the Dallas bank, said: ‘Speaking of 
the increased rates proposed by some of the districts, I can not 
find myself in agreement on that proposition. We have already 
increased the rate, and the increase of the rate is not going to 
correct the evil unless the member banks all cooperate. 

We might increase the rate from 7 to 8, 9, and 10, and the 
situation would still be uncorrected. I believe we ought to con- 
tinue our efforts with our member banks throughout the coun- 
try and induce them to curtail their loans as far as possible to 
only the legitimate needs of legitimate business, and by that 
means we can bring about in a normal way the deflation of 
credit. We must remember that this inflation has not taken 
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place over night; it has been going on from three to four years, 
and it is going to take some time to correct it. We can not hope 
to correct the situation in a day or a month or in six months. 
We have got to go at it in a sensible way, to bring it about in 
a gradual way rather than attempt to correct it within a short 
period of time, The Federal reserve banks have been charged 
with profiteering by reason of the rates they are now charging. 
We are making in the neighborhood of 100 per cent on our cap- 
Ital. „The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas has already 
adopted the progressive rate proposed to be put in wherever the 
executive committee finds it necessary to do so. * * * We 
have sent out two letters within the last three months to the 
member banks, The last one was sent out at our last directors’ 
meeting, under the order of the directors, to be sent under per- 
sonal cover to the president of each member bank and by reg- 
istered mail, so the letter would receive attention, and they 
8 Nee to read these letters at the next meeting of their 
ards. 

“With a registered letter to the president of each member 
bank and requirement that he read this letter at the next meet- 
ing of his board of directors the Dallas bank was evidently fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Mr. Johnson, of the Chicago bank, who 
suggested that the governor's speech should be disseminated 
among the bankers with a show of authority, even though the 
governor did not have the authority. The Dallas bank either 
had the authority or it took it, and at any rate the member 
banks that received that registered letter well knew they were 
taking their life in their hands if they failed to obey it. 

“Mr, B. A. McKinney, of the Dallas bank, sald: ‘From a 
study of the condition of those banks I can say that throughout 
all the districts they are in stronger condition to-day than they 
were a year ago.’ 

“That favorable condition, however, hardly held good after 
drastic deflation was put into effect. 

WIELDING A CLUB ON FRIEND AND FOR ALIKE NOT APPROVED BY TWELFTH 
DISTRICT DIRECTOR, 

“Mr. O. K. McIntosh, of San Francisco, said: We are thor- 
oughly in accord with the resolution adopted and with the 
speech of Governor Harding outlining the methods that are 
desirable for us to proceed on, We can see the problem and 
we know fairly well some of the causes. We know that there 
is a demand that exceeds the supply of credit; we know there 
must be discrimination, and we are ready to join in any propo- 
sition. * * I can hardly conceive that it is wise, in the 
endeavor to keep out the undesirable feature, to permit it to be 
rocked, even though the rocker ts willing to pay 7 per cent for 
the privilege. I find it hard to convince myself that it is the 
most intelligent restraint to wield a club on the heads of friends 
and foes alike, A rate which applies beyond a certain arbitrary 
and calculated line has its effect, but without regard to what 
the man on the other end of the line is doing it is something 
like running into a melee with a club in one’s hand to assist in 
quelling it and making up your mind you are going to strike 
every fellow on the other side of the fence, whether he has his 
eoat off helping to reduce the melee or whether he is one of the 
main instigators. It seems to me the character and not the 
amount of opposition should be the prevailing factor in penal- 
tles. * We must have the assurance, or should have the 
assurance, that we may have the unqualified support of the 
Federal reserve banks in our district, because that is their job; 
also the reserves are not sacrosanct; they are not to be framed 
and hung on the wall, That given the purpose, given the fact 
that the real purpose is being served by the advance, the Fed- 
eral reserve bank must help us, must help those who are doing 
that thing, and must decline when discrimination is practiced 
against those not doing that thing. * * * If we can go to 
our people with the assurance that there is credit available for 
the production of essential and quickly assimilable things and 
that as compensation for that use we must ask to refrain from 
the demand for credit for those things not essential or for those 
which in our minds are not essential, we shall have gone a long 
way toward solving the difficulty as far as It is within our 
power to do so.’ 

“Unfortunately for the good of the country the reserves 
were regarded as sacrosanct and were not called upon to lrelp 
out in the emergency—the very thing for which they were 
established—and the banks did not, with the cooperation of 
the Federal reserve system, guarantee to their customers 
credit for essential things. 

CALLING LOANS AGGREGATING $2,000,000,000 PROPOSED AS DESIRABLE WAY 
TO PREPARE FOR FALL BUSINESS. 

“Mr, John Perrin, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
said: ‘The way to meet that problem is to bring about in the 
next three or four months a definite amount of contraction 
which would permit us to expand correspondingly in the fall. 


If it were possible for every bank in the country to reduce 
its loans during the next three or four months to the extent, 
say, of 10 per cent, there would be a total expansion in the 
fall possible of approximately $2,000,000,000.' 

“Here is a definite suggestion as to calling loans amounting 
to $2,000,000,000 in order that they might be reloaned in the 
fall, or, in other words, break down business in order to give 
it a fresh start a few months later! 

“Mr. Forgan said that the calling of the convention ‘has 
stirred up sentiment throughout the country and there has 
been some thought, I think, of a good deal of misapprehen- 
sion of what we were going to do when we got here. The 
fear got out that we were going to meet here and in some 
way were going to classify loans into essentials and nones- 
sentials and with that even send an order through the country 
that there were to be no loans on what we term nonessentials.’ 

“Mr. Forgan then presented some documents from the 
American Bankers’ Association committee and other organiza- 
tions which had been disturbed by the unrest already created 
throughout the country by the campaign of deflation which had 
been for some time under way by Federal reserve banks and 
by the fear that this convention would make still more drastic 
rulings, Letters were presented also from some leading busi- 
ness concerns along the same line, If any of these big busi- 
ness interests were tipped off in advance as to what was to 
be done prior to this information leaking out to the public 
they would have had an opportunity to make many millions 
of dollars, If, for instance, some corporation through some 
member of this meeting learned that deflation was to be con- 
tinued it would have had a chance to unload before the break 
in prices came. It is hardly possible that, as 100 copies of 
the report from which we are quoting were printed for con- 
fidential circulation, so we are advised, aud the type then 
destroyed, some people did not have an opportunity of learn- 
ing what the public had not learned and thus of having 
the opportunity of utilizing this information in a way which 
might have made millions or Saved millions. 

“Mr. F. O. Watts, of Federal Reserve District No. 8, chalr- 
man of the committee on transportation, made a report for 
the committee reviewing the inadequate transportation facilities 
of the country, which were hampering business, and in the 
course of which it was said: A striking necessity exists 
which can only be relieved through the upbuilding of the 
credit of the railroads. This must come through adequate 
and prompt increase in freight rates, Every delay means the 
paying of greater cost, directly or indirectly, and places a bur- 
den on the credit system which in the approaching time for 
Seasonal expansion may cause abnormal strain. Even under 
the light of war inflation, high price level, and extravagances 
the bank reserves would probably be sufficient if quick trans- 
portation could be assured during the time of the greatest 
strain.’ 


* INCRPASED FREIGHT RATES SUGGESTED AS MEANS OF LESSENING 
575 VOLUME OF BUSINESS? 
a, 


Watts offered the following resolution, which was 
mously adopted: 

“* Resolved, That this conference urge as the most important 
remedies that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
United States Shipping Board give increased rates and ade- 
quate facilities such immediate effect as may be warranted 
under their authority, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair to present this resolution to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping 
Board with such verbal presentation as may seem appropriate 
to the committee.’ 

“What was the verbal presentation made by the committee 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in behalf of increased 
freight rates? Was it, as some have surmised, a suggestion 
that it would be better temporarily to lessen the volume of 
business of the country in order to enable the railroads and 
the banks to handle it? Some rumors to that effect wera 
circulated at the time. Were they correct? 

“Mr. Wayne raised the question of graduated rates on bor- 
rowings or rediscount# and said: ‘I would like to know 
whether in the districts that have adopted this procedure there 
has been eliminated the question of borrowing on Government 
securities from calculations as to the line of credit granted to 
a bank?’ 

“Governor Harding replied: ‘In the Kansas City district 
and the Dallas district, in their tentative plans they have 
eliminated entirely borrowing on Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness and on Liberty bonds actually owned on the ist 
of April, 1920," 

“Mr, Wayne then asked: ‘Have they made any reference 
to collateral notes of customers that have been discounted 
by the banks as a result of Liberty loan subscriptions?’ 
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“Mr. Bailey replied: ‘They have to belong to the bank on 
the first day of April. We have made that rule.’ 

OP a Scott said: ‘It is the same way in the Atlanta dis- 
et. 

“Mr. Wells said: He wants to know if customers’ notes 
secured by Liberty bonds are exempt from the application of 
it’; and Mr. Bailey said: They are not.’ 

When the Federal reserve system undertook to violate 
every promise made by the Government and by the banks in 
persuading people to buy Liberty bonds, promising to carry 
them and then calling loans on them in order to force them 
out of the banks, breaking them down from 12 to 15 points 
or more, the honor of the Government and the good faith of 
banks was trampled in the mire and millions of bonds bought 
in good faith by patriotic people to help the banks and help 
the Government were forced to be sold at a loss, and the 
National Government bought in $2,000,000,000 of its own dis- 
honest premises to pay and the Secretary of the Treasury 
boasted of the money that bad been saved in doing so! And 
at these low prices hundreds of millions of bonds were bought 
in by big estates and big institutions, with heavy losses to 
innocent original purchasers; 

“At the afternoon session it was proposed to appoint a com- 
mittee of five, as that number ‘would be more impressive,’ 
‘to prepare some kind of a statement or memorandum to be 
submitted back to the conference, which we can use as a 
basis of a press statement and which you can all use as a 
basis of a statement to your own banks when you get back 
home touching the situation as you see it, and forestalling 
any more remarks such as were made in the Senate yesterday 
as to all kinds of trouble coming, and yet being careful not 
to stir up another bomb.’ 

PRESS DENIED OPPORTUNITY OF GETTING FACTS OF MEETING. 

“When the press is denied the right to learn for itself what 
is going on and must aceept as law and gospel any prepared 
report, the public may rest assured that it is not getting the real 
facts, and yet such a prepared report was all that the press has 
heretofore ever been able to secure as to the discussions which 
took place in that meeting. 

“Mr. John Skelton Williams, discussing in the afternoon 
some of the things that had been said during the morning, said: 
*I do not think myself that there is any ground for expecting a 
commercial cataclysm or crisis such as some people are predict- 
ing. I see nothing in the situation to justify the fear 
of such a commercial crisis or financial catastrophe as we had 
either in 1873 or in 1890 or in 1907. If anything of that kind 
comes it will be our fault, the fault of those who are in charge 
of the banking and commercial interests of the country, and I 
do not believe they are going to bungle it.’ 

“Unfortunately those in charge of the banking interests of 
the country did bungle it and bungled it badly, as Mr. Williams 
has repeatedly said that they did, and proved by the figures 
which he has published showing how badly it was bungled. 

“Mr. Henry A. Mohlenpah, member of the Federal 
Board, and who, it is generally thought, Joined Mr. W. 
from time to time in vigorous opposition to the drastic deflation 
campaign carried out by Governor Harding and other members 
of the board, in following Mr. Williams’s address said: I think 
it to be right to say that there is no member of the board at this 
time that has been related to your problem so directly as per- 
haps I have been, because I have just came from the desk and 
I have during the past six months visualized the proposition you 
are up against, and I want to say right here, gentlemen, that I 
refuse to be a pessimist. I quite agree with the comptroller. 
That does not mean to say that I am an expansionist or an 
inflationist, but I do believe in the broad general proposition 
that we have just as much right to take stock of our assets and 
of our privileges and of our opportunities as we have of the 
darker phases of the question. I believe out of this 
question will come a stronger, higher morale on the part of the 
bankers themselves.’ And referring further to the situation. he 
said: It is just exactly to my mind what this situation needs; 
not a contraction that is going to hurt; it needs the steady 
nerve of the bankers, just as they faced their problems in 1903 
and 1907.’ 

“The situation did need, just as Mr. Mohlenpah said, the 
kind of handling that would not produce a contraction to hurt 
business, but in place of that it got a contraction that well nigh 
destroyed business. Mr. Mohlenpah and Mr. Williams thought 
that the management of the Federal reserve system would not 
bungle the job, but the most disastrous commodity panic in the 
world’s history and the most disastrous agricultural condition 
which this country has faced in its whole life proved that the 
job was badly bungled, unpardonably bungled. As one of the 
speakers said, it had taken three or four years of inflation te 


carry us to the top, and it should have been evident to every 
man that the only way to come down safely was to take as long 
in coming down from inflation as we had taken In climbing up. 
This, however, was made impossible by the urgent efforts of 
Federal reserve banks to cause member banks to restrict eredit 
and with the Federal Reserve Board carrying out its constant 
efforts to impress upon all banks the need of restricting credit 
and curtailing business operations. chaos: was imevitable. 


$32,000,000,000 LOSSES AS: RESULT OF RESERVE BOARD'S DEFLATION 
PROGRAM. 


“As the Manufacturers, Record: showed! a few weeks ago, the 
deeline in the value of farm, lands in 1920 and 1921 under 
deflation amounted to about $18,000,000,000, and the: decline in 
the value of farm products of these two years as compared | 
with 1919 prices showed a decrease of over $14,000,000,000; 
making a total loss to the farmers of upward of $32,000,000,000: 
If to this we add the decrease in securities, stocks, and bonds 
of railroads and industrial corporations and the losses in the 
decline of output in manufacturing and mineral industries, it 
will be found that under the system pursued of erroneous 
fmancing and financing directly contrary to the teachings of 
such bankers as Reginald McKenna and others of his standing 
we wiped out about $50,000,000,000 of values, a staggering loss 
which well nigh shocked the very Life out of the country. Mr. 
Wayne, referring to the proposed progressive discount rate, 
said, ‘It does not appeal to me as a director of the Federal 
reserve bank at all, at least. for operation in our district. 
am afraid it will do just the opposite for which the Feder 
reserve act was enacted. In other words, the act was proposed 
to enable the banks to cater to commercial business. I know 
in the operation of our bank we were very often called upon 
to borrow quite heavily and we cut it down as fast as we 


could, but if we are going to accumulate a batch of commer- 


cial paper, either by direct transactions for customers or by 
purchase on the market, because our borrowings at the Federal 
reserve banks happen to go beyond a certain limit we are 
going to be heavily penalized, we are going to stop buying the 
paper, and: we are going to invest our money in call loans om 
Wall Street, which is exactly what the Federal Reserve Board 
does not want the member banks to do. * * I think that 
you are going to defeat the very purpose of the act, which was 
to enable commercial banks of the country to do a safe com- 
mercial business. We will simply be driven into call loans on 
Wall Street for our surplus money if they are going to penal- 

“Mr. Scott, in discussing the matter, said, ‘We find that 
about 80 per cent of our members are small country banks, 
with a small capital and small deposits... + They are 
the ones that we really need to help out in the farming com- 
munities. We had a complete list made up of every borrowing, 
bank, showing what its rate would be if they were under the 
Kansas City plan, and we found that some of them ran up as 
high as 18 and 19 per cent. If that plan were applied it would 


mean the ruination of the agricultural districts.’ 


That plan was put into effect and the agricultural districts, 
were ruined, exactly as Mr. Scott had predicted, . 

“After considerable discussion in regard to the progressive 
rate and vigorous opposition on the part of a number, Mr. 
Mohlenpah said, ‘Is it absolutely necessary in every transac- 
tion made in a Federal reserve bank that it has got to be made 
on, a basis of profit to the Federal reserve bank, or is it not 
time that these reserve banks will have to forego their profit 
in this overplus of borrowing when the country banks have to 
move crops or other commodities?’ 

“Judging by the 100 per cent profit that the Dallas bank 
was making, as one of its officers said, and the $10,000 a day 
that the Minneapolis bank was making, it looks as though every 
Federal reserve bank did business only on the basis of. a profit 
on. each transaction, regardless of its effeet upam the country at 
large: 

UNHEEDED WARNINGS OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRBNCY JOHN SKELTON 
WILLIAMS, 

“As shown by letters from John Skelton Williams, them 
Comptroller of the Currency and a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Williams repeatedly warned the board of 
the danger that faced the country from its deflation campaign. 
In a speech before the Maine Bankers’ Association at Bangor 
June 26, 1920, Comptroller Williams called attention to the fact 
that the Federal reserve banks had an unused lending power 
at that time of about $700,000,000 and that if the reserve re- 
quirements should be temporarily reduced by only 10 per cent 
the total unused lending power of the reserve system could be 
increased: to two thousand million dollars. 

“ Nevertheless the financial situation, under the reserve boardi 
influence, grew worse, and on July 31, 1920, Comptroller Wil- 
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liams gave a statement to the press showing that the unused 
lending pewer of the reserve banks was still $750,000,000. Mr. 
Williams added in that statement: Such figures as these ought 
to be sufficient to allay fears of pessimists as to the financial 
condition of the country at this time.’ 

“Mr. Williams's statement was resented by the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who promptly wrote 
a letter to the reserve board complaining that Mr. Williams's 
public statement was interfering with the plans for deflation. 

“On August 9, 1920, Mr. Williams called attention of the 
reserve board to the fact that certain banks in New York were 
using the funds of the reserve system for speculative ventures 
and were extorting grossly excessive interest rates from cus- 
tomers, so that business men and merchants needing funds for 
legitimate business were being required to pay exorbitant rates. 

“August 26, 1920, Comptroller Williams filed a memorandum 
with the board urging a reduction in rates which the reserve 
banks were exacting on Liberty bonds and for legitimate busi- 
ness transactions, and he also warned the board ut that time 
that the drastic liquidation which had already taken place in 
leading commodities, tncluding cotton, corn, wheat, rice, silk, 
wool, leather, etc., had brought about a shrinkage in some cases 
amounting to over 50 per cent. He also showed the board that 
the pressure had been so great that the prices of Government 
bonds and other high-class investment securities had been 
broken down te the lowest level they had touched in half a 
century. At that time he told the board: ‘Such additional 
liquidation as is needed could be brought about without the 
exaction of interest rates as high as those which have pre- 
vailed.’ 

“On October 26, 1920, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, remonstrating against the reserve board's policies 
and urging a revival of the War Finance Corporation, he said: 
‘The shrinkage in our leading commodities throughout the 
current year has ranged from 25 to 75 per cent from prices of 
less than a year ago. This shrinkage amounts not te millions 
or hundreds of millions but to billions of dollars. The strain 
upon the business fabric of the country is in some respects un- 
paralleled, and I do feel that the time has come for the exer- 
cise of such salutary and constructive powers as may be at 
our command.’ 

“The reserve board’s answer to Mr. Williams's protestation 
and remonstrances was to tighten the screws still further and 
to force a contraction or deflation in leans held by the reserve 
banks which amounted to one thousand million dollars in the 
succeeding 12 months, every month showing an actual contrac- 
tion from the preceding month, 

“When Comptroller Williams a few weeks later offered a 
resolution tn the beard to require the banks which had been 


exacting extortionate interest rates from member banks—as | 


high as 50, 60, 70, and 85 per cent—to limit interest charged 
member banks to 6 per cent, the board voted down his resolu- 
tion, and when in February, 1921, he offered another resolution 
to limit the interest rates charged member banks to 10 per cent 
they also yoted that down. 

“At the close of the meeting, in which only one day was 
given to this general discussion of the most tremendous finan- 
cial problem that this country had every faced, when days and 
days might well have been spent in a cnreful analysis of the 
situation, the meeting was closed with the statement by Gov- 
ernor Harding, which we have quoted in the opening para- 
graph, insisting that nothing should be given out by those in 
attendance in regard to the discussions that had taken place; 
and thus the publie was to be kept in dense ignorance, knowing 
nothing except the official statement issued by the committee, 
and from which the public and the press could get no informa- 
tion worth haying as to what was being done or would be done 
by Federal reserve banks, 

“We do not know what has become ef the 100 copies of this 
stenographic report of the day’s proceedings which were printed 
for contidential distribution, but the Manufacturers Record 
feels that in having secured one copy and in giving this sum- 
mary of it to its readers it is rendering a service of inestimable 
value to the Nation.” 


PERILOUS. CONDITION or THE BANKS AND GREAT INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS, 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, previous to the World War the 
larger banks of the United States, especially those owned and 
controlled by international bankers, were overloaded with 
debts that they owed and held as collateral security against 
the great industrial trusts, manufacturing corporations, and 
business enterprises of the people of the United States. Fully 
90 per cent of these debts had been created by the banks loan- 
ing a false and fictitious substitute for money known as “ bank 
credits —that is, money having no existence and represented 
ouly by credit and debit figures upon the books of banks. 


As. a logical result, when the demand for these debts was 
made, calling for payment in money, business depression set 
in, and as an illustration of its effect, the common stock of 
the United States Steel Corporation dropped to 30 cents on 
the dollar, as it had skipped its dividend payment and was 
heading for a receivership. If this had oceurred the other 
great trust combinations would have been likewise affected, 
producing financial chaos among the banks of the country, as 
it would have been impossible for their debtors to pay their 
debts in money, 

International bankers, anticipating this situation, formulated 
and put through Congress in 1914 their fraudulent gold basis 
Federal reserve act, granting banking corporations organized 
for priyate gain, first, the power to rediscount the debts of 
borrowers and receive the proceeds in Federal reserve notes 
from the Government, thus giving banks the power to con- 
vert debts into money; second, the astounding privilege of re- 
discounting the debts of borrowers and having the amount 
credited to their “ reserve,” and upon this reserve, so created, 
loan from eight to ten times the amount, thus putting the people 
deeper and deeper in debt. This afforded the banks the oppor- 
tunity to make unheard-of profits. 

In 1914, when the European war started, tremendous war 
orders from the Allies in Europe were placed with these 
great trusts and corporations, showing profits running as high 
as 500 per cent; as a result the stocks of these trusts and 
corporations advanced in value to unprecedented high levels, 
which enabled them to obtain additional loans from the banks 
to increase the capacity of their manufacturing plants to meet 
this growing demand. 

This was their situation when the alarm started that the 
Allies had exhausted their means of making payments on 
their debts and could not purchase more in the United States 
unless they were given uncovered credits; in other words, they 
could put up no more collateral security for loans or pay the 
debts then due in the United States, amounting to billions of 
dollars. It was then forced upon the attention of these inter- 
national bankers that if the Allies were defeated or Europe 
was bankrupt as a result of the war they would face a total 
loss. 

The resourcefulness of the international bankers in high 
finance was put in operation and the plan put through to 
shift the obligations owed them by the Allies upon the tax- 
payers of the United States. This was done by getting Con- 
gress to authorize the exchange of United States bonds for 
the worthless promises to pay of the bankrupt countries of 
Europe which they, the bankers, would not accept, knowing 
that Europe, with a war debt of over $200,000,000,000, would 
have to repudiate them. 

Thus the bonds put upon the taxpayers of this country 
were used to pay the debts of the Allies to the banks, industrial 
trusts, and corporations in the United States. 

This was another gigantic conspiracy of international bankers 
to rob the people, that will be more fully exposed in the near 
future. The people of the world have been financially ruined 
by a false banking and currency debt manufacturing scheme, 
built upon a fraudulent and dishonest gold basis, and the pres- 
ent move of international bankers for an economic council of 
experts to adjust German reparations and stabilize the mark 
is an international subterfuge to entangle the United States 
financially with the bankrupt countries of Europe, to rees- 
tablish the gold standard, or gold-basis banking and currency 
scheme, through which international bankers control the money 
and credit of the different countries of the world. 

The people of the United States should resist at any cost this 
attempt to reestablish the fraudulent gold-basis money scheme, 
as it will inevitably rivet the chains of industrial slavery upon 
90 per cent of our people or end in civil war. 


THER WORLD'S CONDITION PROVES THE IGNOMINIOUS FAILURE OF 
BOASTED GOLD STANDARD. 


There is no misrepresentation too erroneous, no falsehood too 
malicious, no assumption too baseless for the hired agents of 
the money power to resort to accomplish their insidious pur- 


THe 


į poses. For instance, they hold up to the world the financial 


distress of the devastated and debt-burdened countries of 
Europe as horrid examples of countries that are hopelessly 
striving to establish a monetary system other than the one which 
they dominate and which they misname the gold-standard sys- 
tem, which never had an actual existence. 

Let us go back to the financial condition which existed in 
these countries previous to the World War. For instance, Ger- 
many, the most powerful and progressive nation on the Conti- 
nent, was on the gold standard or the gold basis and all other 
forms of money or currency was redeemable in gold. At the 
beginning of the European war Germany realized that her gold- 
based money system could not stand the strain of carrying on 
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the war and allowed banking corporations to issue and loan 
their nonlegal-tender notes as a substitute for legal-tender 
money. Upon this fraudulent gold basis billions of debts were 
created upon the German people by the loaning of money 
of account,” a false and fictitious money, having no existence 
and represented only by credit and debit figures upon the books 
of banks. These banking corporations were also granted the 
power to issue billions of marks in “bank notes” as a sub- 
stitute for money. The gold-basis money system upon which 
this gigantic issue of currency—German marks—is based has 
been absolutely destroyed by the war. The validity and value 
of money depends upon, first, its being full legal tender; second, 
the solvency of the country issuing it; third, the sovereign 
power of its government to enforce its acceptance in payment 
of all debts, public and private; fourth, a proper regulation of 
its quantity. 

The German mark has none of these essential requirements 
to protect its value. The German Government is now bankrupt 
and in the hands of receivers (the Reparation Commission) rep- 
resenting the Allies, holding a mountain of debts against the 
German people sufficient to keep them in debt slavery for over 
a hundred years. 

RESULTS OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 

I am fully justified in stating that the peak of official perfidy 
and financial iniquity was reached when the Federal reserve 
system was imposed upon the American people by the world's 
investment bankers. For defeating the very purpose its sponsors 
publicly claimed for it, it can not be matched. It was an un- 
pardonable national crime. The few redeeming traits that it 
possesses are rendered nugatory by what its originator, Paul M. 
Warburg, styled “in an administrative way.” Through the 
notoriously dishonest manipulations of this Infamous system, 
the purchasing power of the farmers of the country has been 
deflated $18,000,000,000 in a single year. When we stop to con- 
sider that there are 6,500,000 farms in the United States employ- 
ing 13,000,000 men, we at once realize that the farmer is the 
largest employer of labor in the country. He produces all our 
food and clothing and pays nearly 60 per cent of the freight 
charges, in the capacity of producer and consumer. Every farm 
is a producing and consuming plant. Just think of the pro- 
digious amount of supplies that are consumed in the aggregate 
by the farmers of the United States: Threshing machines, reap- 
ers, rakes, binders, tractors, wire fencing, tiles, in short farming 
machinery and implements of all kinds, building material for 
homes, barns, and outhouses, fruit trees, fertilizers, plants, and 
the scores of things these will suggest. Now, it is as plain as a 
geometrical axiom, that just in proportion as you reduce the 
purehasing power of the farmer in the same proportion you 
diminish the prosperity of the Nation. In the face of these 
indisputable facts is it not a burning, blistering shame, tan- 
tamount to a national scandal that the time of the Congress 
should be wasted and frittered away considering such an iniqul- 
tous measure as the one under consideration while the working 
farmer is pushed into irredeemable bankruptcy by the force of 
unjust laws and the dishonest and inefficient administration of 
others. Can you imagine anything more cruel and merciless 
than the foreclosure of a farm mortgage that robs industrious, 
thrifty, peaceable, country-loving, law-abiding American citizens 
of years of weary toil, to turn it over to men who never per- 
formed a day's labor, produced a dollar’s worth of wealth, ren- 
dered any useful service to society, who have done nothing, in 
fact, to aid the advancement of-a true civilization or to furnish 
the slightest pretext for their own existence? To compare them 
to parasites that fatten on other organisms would be doing 
injustice to the parasite, as the latter do not intimidate, dis- 
criminate, or deceive their prey; they are vampires that with 
ruthless indifference extract the very lifeblood of their helpless 
victims. 

According to John Skelton Williams, former Comptroller of 
the Currency, the earnings of a lifetime -vere turned over to 
these modern Shylocks through the unexpected and wholly un- 
necessary deflation of the currency by the faithless and merci- 
less connivance of officials of the Federal reserve system. 
These public officials, although supported by the people and 
supposed to serve them in a public capacity, have no interest 
in the general welfare, no sympathy for the toiling masses, 
but are entirely devoted to the predatory privileged interests. 
Their insatiable rapacity, if allowed to continue, is bound to 
wreck our Government as they have already wrecked monetary 
and transportation systems and our most productive indus- 
tries, and eventually retard and then turn back our civiliza- 
tion as other civilizations have been turned back in the past by 
the very same causes, for a civilization that concentrates enor- 
mous wealth in the hands of those who have not produced it 
and takes it from those who have must inevitably evolve dis- 


order and bring disintegration. The dangers that menace us 
are the natural and inevitable result of the kind of legislation 
We are now considering. All our industrial progress and ma- 
terial achievements have not brought the benefits, advantages, 
and blessings which our Creator intended them to bring, be- 
cause we have permitted the predatory privileged interests to 
impose upon us laws to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the real wealth producers of the Nation. The appalling de- 
cline of the purchasing power of the farmer resulting from the 
rapid and unwarranted decline in the prices of farm produce is 
evidently the chief cause of our industrial depression, which 
started with the basic industry, communicated itself to every 
other branch of the industrial organization, causing a disloca- 
tion of the various parts of the whole intricate network of pro- 
duction. The rapid decline of prices of farm products, which 
so diminished the purchasing power of the six and one-half 
million farmers, showed itself in the-decline of effective de- 
mand for manufactured articles and other products of indus- 
try, resulting in the closing of mills and factories or their being 
operated at a small percentage of their capacity. Only the 
greatest and most powerful of the industrial organizations, like 
the Standard Oil and United States Steel, were able to main- 
tain prices, and this was made possible by monopolistic privi- 
leges. Injustice to the farmer is the primary cause of the un- 
employment of millions of men able, willing, and anxious to 
work to produce the things essential for the gratification of 
their own desires and those of others. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible, and from this conclusion there is no escape, that peace 
and prosperity can not be reestablished until we do justice to 
the farmer who works the farm and prevent financial bandits 
from farming the farmer who works the farin. Neyer before 
in the history of this Nation was there such an urgent demand 
for honesty, intelligence, and courage on the part of the peo- 
ple’s representatives as there is at this very mement. Their 
responsibility to the people in this great emergency is grave 
and serious. 
SOME RAILROAD JUGGLING AND CORRUPTION. 


Mr. President, the ship subsidy bill, if enacted into law, will 
take untold millions from the earnings of the people and hand 
them over to the very men who by the prostitution of govern- 
mental functions have brought us to our present low estate. 

The operation of our railroads by private interests, if we 
may believe history and the record of the roads, is the blackest 
chapter in the history of civil government. It is a long, un- 
broken series of incredible stupidity, shameless dishonesty, 
flagrant inefficiency, disgraceful perfidy, and the rankest cor- 
ruption and debauchery. 

What I am about to read to you is not from a progressive, a 
nonpartisan leaguer, a Bolshevist, an anarchist, or a red, but 
from the records of our conservative Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—Report No. 6569, in re financial transactions of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.: 

The result of our research into the workings of the former manage- 
ment of the New Haven system has been to disclose one of the most 
glaring instances of maladministration revealed in all the history of 


American railroading. In the course of the investigation many in- 
stances yere uncovered of violation of the laws of different 


Sterne difficulties under which this railroad system has labored in the 
past are internal and wholly due to its own mismanagement. Its 
troubles have not arisen because of regulation by governmental au- 
thority. Its greatest losses and most costly blunders were made in 
3 circumvent governmental regulation and to extend its 
dominion beyond the limits fixed by law. 

Here we have an emphatic denial of the railroads stereo- 
typed complaint that the inefficiency and insufficiency of the 
railroads to serve the people as common carriers was due to 
Government regulations and interferences. We are here told 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after an important and 
exhaustive investigation that the difficulties with which the 
railroads have labored in the past are directly attributable to 
dishonesty, incompetency, and contemptuous disregard of the 
principles of justice and common decency by their financial 
managers. Their disastrous failures are not because of regula- 
tion by governmental authority, but in utter disregard of it. 
Their gigantic losses and criminal blunders were made in at- 
tempting to circumvent governmental regulation and to extend 
their dominion of plunder and exploitation beyond the limits 
fixed by law. Just think of it! The capitalization of this one 
system was increased $324,000,000 in 10 years, a fictitious capi- 
talization representing not a single dollar of actual investment, 
on which, under the provisions of the Esch-Cummins law, the 
people must pay a guaranteed interest of 6 per cent. 

We hear a great deal these days from the seats of the mighty 
about compelling our alien population to respect the law and 
reverence our institutions, but what is their ignorant infringe- 
ment of our laws compared with these atrocious robberies by 
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our railroad magnates? Consider for a moment the criminal 
negotiation by which the enormous sum of $36,400,000 was 
squandered on a road only 18 miles in extent, not at all es- 
sential to the system, and operated at an annual loss of $1,250,- 
000; the payment of $2,700,000 for the retention of a parasite, 
a transaction in which he rendered no service to the New 
Haven railroad; the inability of another to render any account 
of $1,032,000 intrusted to him; the distribution of $1,200,000 
for corrupt purposes in securing amendments in the charters of 
the Westchester and Port Chester franchises. I quote further 
from the report of the oe Commerce Commission : 


pey the 10 Ese zane '80, 1903, capi 
tion was 2 from 893 10 yeere fro 8 exclusive of stock 
Sr aa inesease of $854,000: a 
mately „000,000 was devoted ie ‘railroad "prope 
for betterments and equipment. This 
000. a was expended for operations N a its 
sum this railroad 


It has monopoly of competing 
steamship lines and trolley systems in the section which it seryes. 
The financial operatio the losses 


of money and securiti ry co 
Marked features and significant incidents in tee extravagant, 
ovident administration of the finances of th ew Haven as 
shown the investigation are the Boston & Maine despoilment ; —— 
iniquity of the Westchester uisition ; the double price for th 
Rhode Island trolleys; the recklessness in the purchase of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts trolleys at prices exorbitantly in excess of their 
market value; the unwarranted ex expenditure amounts in * edu- 
Posies 3 public opinion”; the disposition, Bas Ros knowl — of the 
directors, of hundreds of thousands of dollars for influen ublic 
rey of unitemized vouchers withou any 
— confusing interrelation of the oan : 


and im 


sentiment ; ce Rey e 
clear 


ulating these securities 
stock to friendly Hier tig with the design of boosting the stock and 
unloading on the public at the a “market price"; the unlawful 
diversion of corporate funds to i 

of retainers to attorneys of fiye 


ho 
for services and who conducted no litigation to which the railroad was 


a party; extensive use of a d lo in matters as to which the 
directors to have no in ‘ormation ; the a — 1 to control utter- 
ances of the press by subsidi g reporters ; 


of money and the 
in- 


newspaper; the 
and other 


prevent them, as Mr. active on the 

h y John 3 = . Billard of more n $2,700,000 
in which the New Haven andl into which 
he invested not a 3 co inability o of Oakley Thorne to account for 
241 * 000 of the Hage of the New 8 intrusted to him in carrying 
on: — Mr. Mellon as to the 


1 200. 80 der e 145 in bringing 1 about amend- 
ments of the Westchester and Por et 6 he domination 


of all the affairs of this railroad by Mr. Morgan and Mr Mellon and 
the caged oe subordination of other members of the board of directors 
of these two: the unwarranted 


e by eminent financiers in direct- 
ing the destinies of this railread in its a apt to establish a monopoly 
of the transportation of New England. combination of all these has 
resulted in present deplorable — in which the affairs of this 
railroad are invol 

The Westchester is a story of the profligate waste of corporate 
funds. The road was not necessary as a part of the New Haven system. 
It parallels other lines already owned by the New Haven and trav- 
erses territory which the New Haven already served; that it was 
recognized as unnecessary by the New Haven itself at its inception 
is evidenced by the fact “That the New Haven sought an injunction to 
restrain the construction of this road on the a pecallsied trees that it 
7 Le in answer to any public necessity and ts own exist- 

g line 

The sum of $36,434,173.25 was expended for a road only 18.03 miles 
in extent, which is being 3 at an annual loss of approximately 
$1,250,000 and which will have to increase its ea gs four one onè- 

lf fold before it can pay its operating expenses and fixed cha: 
It is inconceivable that this enterprise could have been entered fato 
by the New Haven as result of the mandates of good judgment and 
proper 

The Westchester acquisition was planned and executed by 1 
committee of the board consisting of Directors Morgan, orks eller, 
and Miller, with President Mellon as chairman. The vote appointi 
this committee “on proposed competition between the’ Connecticu 
State line and Harlem PRiver, with power,“ does not disclose an inten- 
tion to — the bos of 5 and promotion securities and 
the of a new ch less one nt a cost of $36,000,000. 
It is ambiguous, and was evi tly intended to conceal a secret 
3 The full board was not taken into the confidence of those alree- 

who wanted these securities purchased, and no report was 

made by this committee placing the situation as they found Yet teine 


the 
The first 9 the 


ried —— it an obligation to construct two railroads, under the trans 
—. of doubtful validity, paralleling the existing line of the 
ven. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD SCANDAL. 


Mr. President, in report No. 6833, in re Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co. and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co., we 
have another disgraceful history of the dishonesty, inefficiency, 
perfidy, and corruption of these predatory interests that now 
come begging and bulldozing to compel this august body to 
permit their avaricious hands to be dipped deep into the pockets 
of the people and take whatever is left of their paltry earnings. 
The report says: 

It may be well at the 1 — to marshal the outstandt facts 
among the many disclosed of record, which have affected the ability of 
these two carriers to do their duty as common carriers and also the 


value of their securities in the hands of the inves ublic, 
The Pere annette came into being as a 2 


by 
dats ipa stock in the hands —.— the public was re 


=| by $1,461, and ook value of property b 4,290,230.4 
The Cra: po- Thayer control continued for 1 . 
polictes were sound in the main ; rolling stock and miles operated were 
; a small surplus was accumulated and used for improve- 


——.— no common. stock dividends were hysical condition was 

ered. Outstanding long-term PF an s ——— by almost 
pra and at the end of the three years was about $31,000,000. 
n the next 12 years it es increased by more than $50,000,000 under 


* management 

tage first of these was the Prince management, which secured control 
on December 29, 1502, throngh the purchase of Pere men ate — 
at a maximum of $85 per share. Its policy of expansion — — — 
sition of new equipment costing over $6,000,000, and of 


miles of and branch lines, məst of which had a hi off e inog 
In acquiring this meets PRL ae ox ag . of over $4 „000 were 
assumed, and almost $ ed. The rince interests 


reversed the policy of ‘their 


Ov aoea P 
dividends on common stock, and in the 18 months of th 
liabilities, also 


ut 

added 32.500.000 net to the current cided amar 

$14, aon tig to outstanding long-term debt, promoted a Cincinnati, 

Hamilton & Dayton syndicate, and through 1185 sold 110,000 shares of 

4425 Ma d common to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Darton at 
per 


The management was that of the Cincinnati, eT * 222 
syndicate, ch took control of both carriers on July 7, 1904, and 
parted with it in the ton weeks me month to fo the 1e Zimmerman-Hollins inter- 
ests. 2 these few wee heavy burdens were bound 
upon the Pere 

The Zimmerman- Hollies management succeeded to 
ane t. 1904, and continued the work begun 


the result that when the control 
were Pronouns put under “he 


first receivershi hich in ee 
Meantime ano hee $10, „000 of long-term Pere Marquette securi- 
tes had che em coast F... 


oe eee x . “Th sm “ry i 
ts contrac y ce me eage — 
i creased. Operation was unsuccessful and — 


succeeded in December, 1907, 5 
gan the consolidation of the Pere = 
nette with its already controlled Pere Marquette of Indiana, 20 miles 
5 the pretext for further stock inflati 


the expense of hea discounts. The second receivership was . 
sary to accomplish what the first had failed to accomplish, the physical 
and financial rehabilitation of —— Pere Marquette. 


The road is now em from a second 5 Lapin five 
years of court control it has greatl fy. Under sical condition, 
and its service has improved K ccord e reorganization 

— outstanding 


plan a large — of the fixed ery pe 
on June 30, 1916, are to be exchanged for cap pital stock, of which there 
is to be Pas 200,000 of 5 => cent prior —.— ence, camulative, $12,- 
439,000 of cent preferred, cumulative, and nd $45,046,000 of com- 
mon 8 e plan contemplates a decrease of over $8,000,000 in 

capitalization, 5 of overdue interest on funded debt, pe gee 
PS approximately $10,000,000, and a considerable decrease of fix 
interest charges. new capitalization Sir, also represent 81,000. 
000 of new money provided for reo tion expenses, adddi 
and betterments, io” the "Bere capital, and other p 

contrast Marquette, the ein innati, Hamilton & 


Dayton, 4 to July 7, 1004 when the Cincinnati. 4 Dayton syn- 
dicate took control, was a prosperous road, despite losses of 
several millions through Hi 8. ees and his associates in the la 


eighties, the drain of 
ton, Ohio, a fu of 
the injection in 1895 of $10,200,000 of 
tock threugh the consolidation effected by the 
interests, then in con These interests sold 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton s. 


trol. 
icate in 1904, receivi 
$125 “iare share for their common s was water, v z 
re 


for 10,000 shares of pref steck. The surplus of 
replaced in the following year by deficits of at Presto 
25 9680.1 7.48. allowance being made for some $843,000 .concealed 
cation of accounts, 


MORE HIGH RAILROAD FINANCING. 
Again, Mr. President, in another instructive and illuminating 


report to the Senate, No. —— in the matter of the receiver- 
ship of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. and the 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., the commission sets 
forth in forcible terms another disgraceful chapter in the 
private operation and management of our railroads. The com- 
mission says: 


A receiver for the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., herein- 
after referred to as the Frisco, was applied for on May 27, 1913, in 
a petition signed by James Campbell, vice president and director of 
that company, and president of the North American Co., of New York. 
The basis of the petition was default on a six months’ 6 per cent note 
issued to the North American Co, by the Frisco, due April 21, 1913, 
for $625,000, upon which a payment of $225,000 was made subse- 
quently to its due date and prior to May 27 3. 

While this indebtedness was the nominal cause of the receivership, 
the trne cause was the inability of the Frisco to meet the payment of 
the 8 of its two-year 5 per cent notes, dated June 1, 1911, due 
June 1, 1913, amounting to $2,250,000, which had been sold to F. S, 
Mosely & Co., of Boston. These notes were secured by $2,500,000 par 
value of the Frisco-Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. common- 
stock trust certificates, and $1,490,000 Frisco-Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Memphis preferred-stock trust certificates, which were pledged as 
collateral security therefor with the Old Colony Trust Co., of Boston. 
The collateral underlying the note upon which the default occurred 
was deemed insufficient by the holders thereof, and on any, 20, 1913, 
on the demand of Campbell that the Frisco deposit additional col- 
lateral, $5,000,000 of the capital stock of the New Mexico & Arizona 
Land Co. and $200,000 in Frisco, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
division bonds were placed under the notes as additional security. 
The stock of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. stood jointly in the 
names of W. F. Evans and F. H. Hamilton, respectively, counsel and 
treasurer of the Frisco. The lands consisted of more than 1,000,000 
acres, located in the States named. The certificates were indorsed for 
transfer; the resignations of F. H. Hamilton and Alexander Douglas, 
the latter being vice president in charge of the accounting depart- 
ment, as directors were effected upon instructions from Vice President 
Hillard; and J. P. Newell and W. F. Reed, employees of James 
Campbell, were elected directors in their stead. 

Had the Campbell note been the only obligation that the Frisco was 
compelled to meet, it doubtless would have liquidated the indebted- 
ness, as the cash balance of the company on May 27, 1913, amounted 
to $603,859.06. But, owing to the other maturing obligations which 
it was unable to meet, a receivershi the inevitable result of the 
Frisco’s financial operations, and which at best could be deferred but 
for a short time—was applied for. 

The inability of the Frisco to meet its obligations seems to have been 
apparent for some time prior to the application for a receivership. 
. efforts were made by its officers to obtain funds necessary 
to tide over its financial difficulties from day to day. Money was bor- 
rowed from all available sources, until it appeared that every avenue 
through which assistance might be secured bad been exhausted. All 
marketable securities were either sold or pledged as collateral under 
the numerous loans. A statement prepared by the treasurer of the 
company, dated April 19, 1913, shows that the estimate of receipts and 
requirements of the 8 over May 1 would result in an apparent 
dedeleney of $749,880, and it appears that there were in the hands of 
that official on April 12 unpaid vouchers aggregating $1,681,000. On 
May 27 the unpald vouchers amounted to $2,233,635.59. 

D 5 this apparent exhausted financial condition and in- 
ability to meet obligations without recourse to further borrowing, the 


Frisco sold to Speyer & Co., of New York, shortly before the receivers 
were appointed, $3,000,000 of its general llen 5 per cent bonds, first 
#78! The dates of such sales were: 


series, at a price o 
April 24, 1913 


ay 2 — 
May 10, 1913- 
May 14, 1913 
E A A PAPER EE EN A E At 3, 000, 000 


The sale of securities to the investing grey, through the bankers, 
at a time when every 5 indicated the insolvency of the issu- 
ing company invites and warrants condemnation of all those who as- 
sisted or Esopus ra in such sale. Speyer & Co. should have been 
aware of the poverty of the Frisco and of its difficulties in obtaining 
funds, as they advanced that company, on April 24, $725,000 on its 
demand note and $50,000 on its demand note dated April 59, and ap- 
plied the proceeds of the sale of $1,000,000 of these bonds, on May 2, 
to the liquidation of these notes. 

While the Frisco was compelled to borrow funds from every avail- 
able source, it continued its policy of advancing 5 to companies 
in Texas, as is evidenced by advances made to A. T. Perkins, trustee 
of the Brownsville Street Interurban Railroad and San Benito & 
Rio Grande Valley Railway. The sums advanced to him during the 
fiscal year 1918 to the date of the receivership amount to $924,460.11 
while $110,297.53 was also advanced to him for the construction of 
the Victoria & Heyser Austwell extensions on the lines of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico rn A - 

Under date of May 24, 1913, the Frisco paid to A. T. Perkins, as 
trustee of the New Iberia syndicate, $500,000 in cash and executed its 
one-year 6 — cent note dated May 1, 1913, for 51,493,088.83 and its 
6 per cent demand note for $950,000 as the ade nes price of the New 
Iberia & Northern Railroad and the Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern Rail- 
road in conformity with an agreement dated September 1, 1911. The 
Frisco had acquired in rang A 1912, the syndicate interest of B, F. 
Yoakum in these properties by urchasing is subscription to the - 
dicate plus 7 per cent interest thereon, amounting to $212,698.24. Ar. 
Yoakum was paid $12,698.24 in cash and was given a note for $200,000, 
dated May 6, 1912, which was paid in cash November 6, 1912. 

The difficulties of the Frisco were of a financial and not of an operat- 
ing. character, as, despite the increase in the net operating income from 
$2,832,158.52 for the year ended June 80, 1897, to 811.677.437.383 for 
11 months of the fiscal year 1913, the surplus of income available for 
dividends in 1897 was $331,060.94, while on ig 27, 1913, there was 
a deficit of $1,069,915.60. Had it not been for the book charges 
covering the loss on the operation of South Texas Line for 11 months 
of the fiscal ok 1913, amounting to $1,219,293.21 and authorized 
discount of $943,222.38, there would have been a surplus of $1,092,- 
599.99 or an increase in surplus for the 1913 period over the year 
1897 of $761,534.05. The operating income for the 11 months of 1013 
was 50,345, 278.81 greater than that for the full year of 1897. 

The 3 of the increased net operating income is accounted 
for by the charges of $3,140,610.94 covering the cost of the lease of 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis ilway, the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham Railroad, and the Kansas city, Memphis Ra: 


8 & Bridge Co.; and by the increase in interest on funded debt from 
$1,994,488, for the year ended June 30, 1897, to $10,684,788.55, as 
of June 30, 1913, an increase of $8,690,300.55. 

The gross earnings per mile of road operated increased from $5,157 
for the year ended June 30, 1897, to $8,306 for the 11 months ended 
May 27, 1913, and the net earnings per mile increased during the same 

eriod from $2,159 to $2,733, an increase of $574, while the funded 
eb interest, per operated mile increased from $1,716 for the year 
ended June 30, 1897, to $2,253 for the year ended June 80, 1913, an 
increase of $537. 

Mr. President, where can there be found in American history 
a darker chapter of mismanagement, incompetency, and abuse 
of corporate power by individuals than is set forth in the pre- 
ceding? Can we find in Government control a greater disregard 
for the interests of the people than what has been depicted in 
these official reports, which none can contradict? Where has 
Government control or operation made more or greater criminal 
blunders against common decency and the interests of the 
masses? As great as were the abuses during the war by some 
of the alleged patriots, can we duplicate them? I believe not, 
As the years go by history will give us a better understanding 
of how our people have been robbed by so-called railroad mag- 
nates, little better in their methods than bandits. By over- 
capitalization and watered stock they have placed a burden for 
all time upon all the people for the benefit of a privileged few. 
By means of the proposed ship subsidy bill and its far-reaching 
effects, do we want to repeat the scandals of American rail- 
roads and so help to further reduce our producers to the con- 
dition of serfs and a life worse than slavery? It may be 
accomplished, but it is not the will of the people; and in the 
end we shall, in my humble opinion, pay dearly for our 
experience, 

THE BIG FIVE PACKERS. 

Mr. President, I now turn from the railroad mismanagement 
and corruption to a still darker chapter of our national history, 
since it affects the welfare and prosperity of. every individual 
in the United States, and at the same time has throttled our 
markets and helped to bring bankruptcy to thousands of our 
producers on American farms. They have likewise been one 
of the chief causes of the high cost of living in this country, as 
T will attempt to show in the following presentation: 

On February 7, 1917, President Wilson directed the Federal 
Trade Commission “ to investigate and report facts relating to 
production, ownership, manufacture, storage, and distribution 
of foodstuffs and the products or by-products arising from or 
in connection with their preparation and manufacture; to ascer- 
tain the facts bearing on alleged violations of the antitrust 
acts, and particularly upon the question whether there are 
manipulations, controls, trusts, combinations, conspiracies, or 
restraints of trade out of harmony with the law or the public 
interests,” to the end that proper remedies, legislative or ad- 
ministrative, might be applied. On July 1, 1917, fuuds for 
carrying out the President's direction became available, and 
the commission proceeded with its inquiry. On July 3, 918, 
just a year afterwards, the commission made its report, stat- 
ing that they had found conclusive evidence of the existence 
of an intricate fabric of monopolies, controls, trusts, combina- 
tions, conspiracies, and restraints of trade. It appears from 
the evidence that the five big packers—Armour, Swift, Morris, 
Cudahy, and Wilson—have attained such a dominant position 
that they control at will the market in which they buy their 
products and the market in which they sell them, and hold 
the business life of their competitors at their mercy. 

Not only do they control the meat business in a close mo- 
nopoly, but almost innumerable by-products and related and 
nonrelated commodities are dominated by them. Their control 
of the meat industry includes not only control of all kinds of 
fresh and preserved meat but more than 100 products and by- 
products, ranging from hides to curled hair and from oleomar- 
garine to cottonseed oil. The original business of the packers 
was the slaughter and distribution of live stock. Now they 
control the sale of eggs, butter, milk, cheese, fish, poultry, rice, 
sugar, potatoes, beans, and coffee. The first year of their con- 
trol of the rice market Armour & Co. sold 16,000,000 pounds 
of rice and increased the wholesale price 65 per cent. 


THE ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


The Armour Grain Co. in 1917 handled 75,000,000 bushels of 
grain at Chicago, 28 per cent of all the grain received. It op- 
erates 90 country elevators. Its 8 terminal elevators in Chicago 
and its 2 at Kansas City handle 25 per cent of all the grain 
received in these two cities. It is rapidly getting control of 
breakfast foods and stock and chicken feed. It manufactures 
Armour’s Oats and has absorbed the Buffalo Cereal Co., with 
its various brands of cereal foods and animal feeds. It has 
also taken over the Maple Flake Co., of Battle Creek, Mich. 
In connection with its enormous chain of country elevators, 
the Armour Grain Co. merchandises fertilizers, feed, coal, 
fence posts, wire fencing, builders’ hardware, binding twine, 
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lumber, millwork, including sashes, doors, blinds, boxes, bar- 
rels, cement, lime, plaster, brick, sand, gravel, and roofing. It 
is humiliating, it is a public disgrace, that fertilizer, which is 
to the soil what food is to the individual, should be practically 
monopolized by the big five packers while Henry Ford is ask- 
ing the Congress to permit him to supply the cultivator of the 
soil with the best and cheapest of fertilizers. It is manifestly 
obvious that much of the opposition to the Henry Ford project 
at Muscle Shoals might be traced to the officers of the Big 
Five. They control more than two-thirds of the offal produced; 
they are the most important factors in the manufacture of 
animal fertilizer ingredients and are attempting to obtain con- 
trol of our mineral ingredients. 
SOMETHING ABOUT FERTILIZERS, 


Is there a nation In the world making any pretense of being 


honestly and truly representative and professing to be progres- | 


sive that would starve its soil by permitting its nutriment to 
be controlled by such predatory privileged interests? Can the 
human mind conceive of anything more mulishly stupid, not 
to say criminally negligent, than such a governmental policy? 
Consider for a moment what such a policy involves. It means 
that the cultivator of. the soil must either pay monopolistic 
prices for the fertilization of his land or he must let it starve, 
This is the ineredibly preposterous policy of the profound 
statesmen who have joined forees with the packers in frus- 
trating Henry Ford’s attempt to supply cheap and abundant 
fertilizer for our impoverished agricultural lands. It is indeed 
strange and inexplicable that these professed champions of 
human rights and ardent friends of the farmer should so 
strenuously oppose every effort to give him immediate and 
practical relief. 

I take the liberty of again inviting attention to paragraph 
15 of the Ford proposition, which reads: 


Since the manufacture, sale, and distribution of commercial fertill- | 


zers to farmers and other users thereof constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal considerations of this offer, the company expressly agrees that, 
continuously throughout the lease period, except as it may be pre- 
vented by reconstruction of the plant itself, or by war, strikes, ac- 
eldents, fires, or other causes beyond its control, it will manufacture 
nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed at nitrate plant 
No. 2, or its equivalent, or at such other plant or plants adjacent or 
near thereto as it may construct, using the most economical source 
of power available. The annual production of these fertilizers shall 
haye a nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, 
which is the prami annual capacity of nitrate plant No. 2. If during 
the lease period said nitrate plant No. 2 is destroyed or damaged from 
any cause, the company agrees to restore such plant within a reason- 
able time to its former capacity, and further agrees: 

(a) To determine by research whether by means of eleetrie furnace 
methods and industrial chemistry there may be produced on a com- 
mercial scale fertilizer compounds of higher grade and at lower prices 
than farmers and other users of commercial fertilizers have in the 
past been able to obtain, and to determine whether in a broad way the 
application of electricity and industrial chemistry may accomplish 
for the agricultural industry of the country what they have economi- 
cally accomplished for other industries, and if so found and deter- 
mined, to reasonably employ such improved methods. 

The annual production of fertilizers in this country is ap- 
proximately 6,543,485 tons. If Mr. Ford's offer is accepted, 
he guarantees to produce at the very outset at least one-fourth 
as much as the present output. But it should be remembered 
that this is the minimum and the project ín its infancy. Under 
the terms of his offer fertilizers will be supplied to the work- 
ing farmer at a greatly reduced price. It is impossible to de- 
termine at the present stage of development and under existing 
conditions just what reduction in the price of fertilizer Mr. 
Ford would be able to make, but it is conservatively estimated 
at about 40 per cent. But suppose he should only reduce the 
price $5 a ton, as previously pointed out; that would mean a 
net saving to the farmers of $35,000,000 in a single year. 
This a consummation devoutly to be wished. Why should we 
hesitate to give this much-needed relief to the most useful and 
most neglected class of producers in the country? Why should 
we continue to starve our soil when an abundance of nutriment 
is so near at hand? Why should we permit this much-desired 
nutriment to be controlled by the most avaricious, privileged 
interest in the civilized world? It is a base and treacherous 
betrayal of the trust confided to us by the people to permit 
this to continue a day longer than we can apply the proper 
remedy. There is no excuse for our negligence. We have the 
power and the means to put a stop to this indefensible and 
intolerable condition of affairs, and it is our sworn duty to 
do it. 

SOME CHILDISH PRATTLE. 


This talk about giving a public utility to a private corpora- 
tlon if we pass the Muscle Shoals act is childish prattle. It is 
not a public utility that we are granting to Mr. Ford, but the 
use of a natural resource that is now going to waste. The use 
of the water of the Tennessee River for the purpose of produc- 
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ing cheap and abundant fertilizers is no more thé monopoliza- 
tion of a public utility than the use of a coal vein to produce 
cheap and abundant fuel. We might as well say that the utili- 
zation of the Mesabi Range by the Steel Trust is the monopoli- 
zation of a public utility as to say that the utilization of the 
waters of the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals is a monopoly 
of water power. Under present conditions it is the only pos- 
sible way that this valuable natural resource may be utilized 
for the general welfare. Suppose the Government were to 
attempt to operate the Muscle Shoals plant; would it not be 
made a disastrous failure in order to discredit Government 
operation of publie utilities? Would not some predatory fa- 
yored interest do to Muscle Shoals what Lasker and his prede- 
cessors have succeeded in doing to American shipping and what 
McAdoo did to the Government operation of the railroads? Sup- 
pose that a quarter of a century ago the Potomac River at 
Great Falls had been utilized for the benefit of the people of 
Washington under the same guaranties as are embodied in the 
Ford proposition; who can estimate the money value, not to say 
the comfort, convenience, and health that would have ensued to 
the people of the District of Columbia? Is it not time that we 
should demonstrate our capacity for practical statesmanship? 
Let us meet the situation as it is. Let us make the best possible 
use of the tools and materials at hand. We are not faithful to 
the trust reposed in us if we fritter our time away on non- 
essential and utterly impracticable matters. 
THE PACKERS COME BACK. 


Referring again to the packers, they have a practical monop- 
oly of hides, leather, and wool. They handle directly more than 
three-fourths of the hides and skins produced, and through their 
subsidiaries, leases, and contracts tan a large proportion of the 
leather produced in this country. 

Thelr immense storage facilities and commanding financial 
position enable them to manipulate the markets and dispose of 
their products in utter disregard of supply or demand. 

While the price of shoes and of leather goods is so exorbitant 
that poor children must go barefoot, it is said the packers are 
still hoarding enormous quantities of hides, with the view of 
further enhancing the prices. According to their own admis- 
sion: 

We are forced to pack them in our cellars and outside in the open, 
but have reached the point now where we have no place to go with any 
more. 

These five predatory privileged corporations own 93 per cent 
of the total of all sorts of cars used in interstate commerce, 
consisting of refrigerator, stock, tank, box, flat, and gondolas. 
Our railroads, which are supposed to be our public highways, 
built upon land taken by the right of eminent domain and 
solemnly devoted by law to the service of all the people, have 
practically no equipment for the shipping of dressed meats and 
other perishable commodities. Our railroad managers have de- 
liberately wrecked the people’s highways and turned the great- 
est labor-saving invention known to mankind into an instru- 
ment of extortion, oppression, and corruption. All the icing 
stations on the lines of our railroads are owned by the packers, 
and they use them not only as a means of extortion from inde- 
pendent shippers, but as a means of securing information of 
the shipments and customers of their competitors, The cars 
of the Big Five receive preferential treatment by railroad 
officials. They are carefully handled, are accorded through 
routes, utterly regardless of the rights of other shippers, are 
promptly returned, and are never used by the roads for the 
shipment of any other commodities save those of the packers. 
The small, nonprivileged packers are subject to indefensible, 
vexatious, and expensive delays. Six months for a trip from 
St. Louis to New York and return is not at all unusual, and 
there are a number of instances where it took nine months. It 
is said the ordinary freight car travels only 23 miles in 24 hours, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission, while pack- 
ers’ are known to travel over 600 miles. Not only that, but the 
railroads treat the small independent packer as if he had no 
legal right that the railroad was obliged to respect, hence the 
railroads frequently use the small packers’ meat cars to ship 
onions and other commodities. 

In this connection it may be interesting to state that packers 
have organized various companies to sell to the railroads equip- 
ment and supplies, such as bumping posts, metal bearings, 
waste, ice, and coal, from which they derive enormous profits. 
The use to which the packers have transformed the refriger- 
ator cars and cold-storage facilities is but another evidence of 
the fact that what is potent for good is potent for evil—its 
utility depending upon its use. In the hands of the packers 
refrigerators and cold storage, instead of being a blessing to 
mankind, are an unmixed curse. 
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MARKET CONSPIRACY, 
Market control and excessive profiting in the handling of 
perishable products depend upon the ability to buy in the 


cheapest and sell in the dearest markets: Through a criminal 


conspiracy they fix the price they will pay the producer for his 
products, and by the use of their cold-storage plants they 
create an artificial scarcity and thus keep the supply below 
the demand. 

The packers own over 1,000 branch houses, nearly 1,500 
routes, and distribute: their products in approximately 60,000 
towns. This system of wholesale distribution through branch 
houses is the chief factor in their monopoly. With the de- 
velopment of their branch houses and car-route systems it is 
not longer necessary for the packers to go through the slow 
and costly process of establishing manufacturing plants. 

The oldest and most strongly established houses are witness- 
ding line after line of their merchandise absorbed by the packers” 
branch-house system. First, they saw the packers absorb: butter, 
eggs, cheese, condensed milk, then various brands of package 
goods,” then sugar, coffee, rice, and other staple commodities. 
The combined sales of the packers each year approximate $8,- 
000,000,000; At the present rate of expansion the packers: will 
soon control and monopolize the distribution of the Nation’s 
food supply. 

BIG PACKERS, BIG BANKS, AND INTERNATIONAL RANKERS, 

Through interlocking, directors. the real source of power lies 
in the great international investment bankers. In each of the 
banks shown in the following list the packers are represented 
either directly or indirectly. 

It is noteworthy to observe that behind the packers: are the 
international investment bankers: finacially interested in all 
their nefarious undertakings. The following list of banks 
shows the extent of their interests, although there are a number 
of banks not included in this list. In each of the banks shown 
in this list the packers are represented on the board of directors, 
or through officers; directors, or confidential employees of the 
packing companies: 

BANKS, BANKERS, AND PACKERS, 
BOSTON. 


Commercial National Bank (Wilson). 
Broadway National k of Chelsea (Swift). 
Ifsrvard Trust Co; (Swift). 
NEW YORK CITY. 

William Salomon & Co: (Wilson). 
National City Bank (Armour), 
Chase National Bank (Wilson). 
International Banking (80 Fee yr se (Armour), 
Irving National Bank (Swift, Armour). 

Ra Co. (Wilson): 
Irvin ust Co. verry ceo jy 
New York County Nationa Bank (Swift). 
Hallgarten & Co. (Wilbon). 


Guarant 


CHICAGO, 


Continental Commercial National Bank (Armour, Cadahy). 
Hibernian; Banking: Association (Armour). 

Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings, Bank (Swift). 

Tilinois Trust & Savings Bank (Swift). 

First: —— Bank (Morris, Wilson), 


_ Trust & Savings Bank 3 1 
eople’s Smet vl pat Armour). 
Rat onal Bank of the poblle wift, Suarna: 
Continental & Commercial & Savings ank (Armour), 
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Dank (Morris). 
Woodlawn Nast & Sayings Bank (Swift). 
Westside — 9 — Savings Bank (Morris). 
Mid- CI oe & Savings Bank (Morris). 
Union Trust Go. (Armour). 
Stoney Island Trust & Savings 
Kenwood Trust & ey en tag i Bank í 
Depositors State & Sa 
South Side State Bank. ( 
Central Manufacturin, Sieeriet Bank 
Drovers Trust & Savings Bank 2. 
People's Stockyards Bank (Mo 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings. Bank (Armour, Wilson). 
Livestock Exchange National Bank (Armour, 1 
Stockyards Savings Bank (Armour, Swift, Morri 

PAST ST. LOUIS, ILD. 
National Stockyards National Bank (Morris, Swift, Wilson). 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Stockyards Mortgage & Trust Co. (Swift), 
Stockyards. National. Bank: (Swift,, Armour). 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Livestock National Bank (Swift). 

OMAHA, NEBR. 
Livestock National. Bank (Swift, Morris), 
Stockyards National Bank (Armour, deb 
Omahw National Bank (Cudahy). 

Sr. JOSEPH, MO: 
St. Joseph Stockyards Bank (Swift, Morris), 
American National) Bank (Swift). 
Drovers and Merchants Heer A a 
First National Bank (Swift 
First Trust Co. (Swift). 


Bank Fb tain 
(Swift) 


—.— 


uon). 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Drovers National Bank (Morris, Swift). 
New England National Bank (Armour), 
Interstate. National Bank (Armour), 


WICHITA, KANS, 


Guarantee Title & Trust Co. (endans): 
Kansas National Bank (Cudahy). 
Union Stockyards National Bank (Cudahy). 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKDA 

Oklahoma Stockyards National Bank (Morris, Wilson), 

PORT WORTH, TEX. 7 
Stockyards: National Bank (Swift, Armoury, “ 
DENVER, COLO: 
Denver Stockyards Bank (Swift, Armour, Morris), 
PORTLAND, oRHO. 
Livestock State Bank (Swift, Armour), 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 

Anglo-Callfornia Trust Co. (Swift). 

Bank of South Sam Francisco (Swift). 

Mr. President, in the near future I propose to deal more 
fully with the main features of the ship subsidy pill itself and 
with some; to my mind, of the iniquitous features of the pro- 
posed’ bill, at least as these provisions impress me. At this 
time I prefer to make a few observatiofis on the evils which 
have come before in previous legislation making possible the 
serious consideration of a bill so generally obnoxious to farm- 
ers and workers, a bill which I am not able to defend before 
my constituents and which, in my humble opinion, if enacted 
into a law as the bill now reads should and will discredit any 
party sponsoring tlie measure, On another day, when T shall 
have completed the presentatiom of my views: and observations, 
I shall be glad to consider the further and fuller interpreta- 
tion of other and abler exponents of this particular measure. 

The very fact that there has’ been for the past year-or more 
such an extensive and persistent propaganda’ nation-wide, that 
advertising experts have been employed apparently at Govern- 
ment expense to specially prepare and shape public sentiment 
adverse to a sound governmental policy, has forced not a: few 
of our good people throughout the entire country to question 
tlie real motives which have prompted them and as to whether 
there has been an honest effort to: bring national success for 
Government ownership and operation any more than there 
was a Sincere effort to have governmental operation of the 
railroads succeed, 

Some of these matters I shall discuss later much more fully 
than I have time for to-day: I repeat, many at this time 
are raising the question as to whether or not there has really 
been a: sincere effort put, forth to win success: for the Govern- 
ment’s operation of the merchant marine so: necessary for the 
commercial development of our Nation and so vital and so 
essential to our national protection in time of enforced war, 
which we so devoutly hope may never come, but whith under 
present world conditions may be forced upon this country at 
a no distant date. 

Before we proceed to build up subsidized privileged monop- 
olies, let us have a sincere, sympathetic, honest attempt to 
properly carry out the spirit and provisions of the Jones 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920. Let the President, if need be, 
dismiss for the good of the cause every employee of the Ship- 
ping Board and get rid of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
a corporation not now responsible to or under the control of 
Congress, and put only men in charge who are sympathetic to 
the building up of a great national merchant marine as called 
for under the provisions of the Jones Act and then without 
hindrance reemploy only those who can and will make good in 
an honest, sincere effort to serve the best interests of the 
Government and get private business out of government—for 
private business, when mixed with government business, lives 
and’ grafts! at the expense of the Government—and then we 
shall see prosperity come to the shipping interests until the 
American flag will be found on every sea and in every port 
of the world. If we do this we shall have taken a long step 
forward in the interests of all the people instead of further 
intrenching privilege to profiteer from the labors of the masses, 

The war brought us no greater curse than the privileged 
groups: and the greed that is sucking the very lifeblood out 
of this Republic itself. Listen to the prophetic words of that 
noble statesman and martyr, Abraham Lincoln, who said: . 


I see in the near future a crisis bbe | that unnerves me and 
causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result of the 
war, corporations have been enthroned and am: era of corruption in 
hi places will follow, and the money power of the country will 
endeavor to prolong ity rage by working upon the prejudices of the 
people until all wealth ted in a few hands and’ the Re- 
public is destroyed. I feel fn this moment more anxiety for the safety 
of my country than ever before, even in the midst of the war. God 
grant that my suspicions may prove groundless, 


Lincoln's prophesy’ is now largely history in so fur as the 
course privilege would follow to their own selfish ends. Let 
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us rally to the protection of the interests of the people and as 
one forward step defeat any further attempt to entwine about 
ourselves the tentacles of this monstrous octopus to flourish 
on the sweat of the toiling masses, who year by year are being 
forced to a condition of life little better than that of serfs. 
THe Sap Scssipy BILL—Wuart Is IT? 
CONSIDER CAREFULLY THE FACTS. 

Mr President, “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread” 
is an old saying that may be exemplified in my case to-day, but 
at least an analytical mind leads me often to search for buried 
truths and for fallacious reasoning that so often leads us 
astray. I hope I may be given credit for an honest attempt to 
enlighten myself and in the kindliest spirit such criticisms as 
I may offer are not intended for the purpose of destroying or 
wounding, but rather that all phases of this great problem of 
vital national importance to further the reestablishinent of our 
foregn commerce—yea, of our national development and policy 
itself—is represented in what is done with this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

It is the welfare of all the people and of the country rather 
than of any individual or group which should be considered at 
this time. Whether our policy shall be truly constructive or 
destructive in its effects in the years to come or our place as 
a truely maritime nation will be determned by what we may 
do with this bill. Shall we build for all the people or shall 
we build for privilege and with little thought for the great 
masses? 

If my studies and research have led me into blind alleys it 
is far from my real purpose, for I am as anxious as any of my 
colleagues to see this Nation once more with its flag on every 
sea and in every harbor of the civilized world. To this end 
I would study carefully the rise and fall of American shipping 
in the earlier years of our country’s phenomenal shipping in- 
dustry. I am aware we should not live wholly in the past, but 
its history may teach us some useful lessons. 

Mr. President, an analysis of the shipping bill itself, the 
report of the Committee on Commerce accompanying it, the 
arguments of Albert D. Lasker, the head of the Shipping Board, 
who is evidently more interested than anyone else in its pas- 
sage, does not convince me that this measure will accomplish 
the marvelous things claimed for it by its sponsors. In my 
judgment it will not establish, nor on the part of certain in- 
terests is it intended to establish, an economical and efficient 
American merchant marine. It will not stop the wanton waste 
of $50,000,000 annually, but it will probably quadruple it in 
the years to come. It will be of no advantage or benefit to 
the American farmer, merchant, or mechanic, nor is it ap- 
parently designed to be. As it comes before the Senate, to my 
mind it has one sole aim, one sovereign purpose, to enrich 
beyond the dreams of avarice a few predatory privileged bene- 
ficiaries, who have already distinguished themselves by wreck- 
ing our railroads, as I shall attempt to show later, physically 
and financially killing our canals and river transportation, and 
dominating and controlling our banking and currency system 
in subordination to their notorious scheme of gambling and 
speculating. I have before me a pamphlet entitled: 


What are we to do with our Government-owned ships? Do we need 
a merchant marine for peace and war?” Statement by Albert D. 
Lasker, chairman United States Shipping Board, at the joint hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Commerce and the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the proposed bill providing aids 
for American shipping. 

When, where, and by whom this pamphlet was printed and 
gratuitously distributed, who bore the expenses, is not disclosed. 
These peculiar circumstances, while trivial in themselves, are 
sufficient to arouse suspicion and prompts us to inguire, Why 
all this prudent precaution, all this dark secrecy? Who is back 
of Mr. Lasker? I can but wonder. Is it the international 
investment bankers, who will be the ultimate beneficiaries of 
the economic octopus? 

In this connection, Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to section 6 of chapter 6 of the United States 
Statutes at Large, volume 41, part 1, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
which reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. That hereafter no part of the money appropriated by this 

or any other act shall, in the absence of express authorization by 
Congress, be used directly or indirectly to pay for any personal serv- 
ice, advertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, print or written 
matter, or other device intended or designed to influence in any 
manner a Member of Congress to favor or oppose, by vote or other- 
wise, any legislation or appropriation by Congress, whether before or 
after the introduction of any bill or resolution proposing such legis- 
lation or appropriation; but this shall not prevent officers and em- 
loyees of the United States from communicating to Members of 
Songress on the request of any Member or to Congress, through the 
proper official channels, requests for legislation or appropriations 
ween they deem necessary for the efficient conduct of the public 
usiness. 

Any officer or employee of the United States who, after notice and 
hearing by the superior officer vested with the power of removing him, 


is found to have violated or attempted to violate this section, shall be 
removed by such superior officer from office or employment, Any officer 
or employee of the United States who violates or attempts to violate 
this section shall also be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both, 

Mr. President, I suggest an investigation along this line. I 
believe that some officials and employees of the Shipping Board 
have violated this statute. 

Mr. Lasker's pamphlet is a curiosity In economic literature. 
For contradictory and self-contradictory statements, for irre- 
concilably, Inconsistent assertions, for unwarranted assumptions 
and discordant predictions it is without a parallel or precedent, 
according to my understanding and interpretation. 

It commences with the ridiculous absurdity that “ whether 
or no America is to be potent on the seas for the next several 
generations will be decided in the disposition of Congress of 
the legislation now proposed by the President for the aid and 
upbuilding of our merchant marine.” As if it made a particle 
of difference to the useful classes whether or not America was 
potent on the seas through the instrumentality of a Govern- 
ment-fostered monopoly. And it is marked throughout the argu- 
mentative portions by passages which show the most ridiculous, 
illogical, and uneconomical thinking, as, for instance, that: “If 
John Smith, the individual, spends $50 abroad and receives 
wares therefor, he is none the poorer, but if the national John 
Smith spends $50,000,000 that he could retain at home, the 
Nation is a great portion of that $50,000,000 poorer,” 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to compress into a 
single passage more nonsense than the foregoing. How the 
national John Smith could be poorer by buying abroad $50,- 
000,000 worth of goods that he needed, while the individual 
John Smith would not be poorer if he bought $50 worth of goods 
that he needed is beyond human comprehension. An individual 
buys abroad for the same reason that he buys at home, because 
L> wants the things he buys more than he wants the money he 
gives in exchange. If money has any use except to buy things 
we want. some one ought to tell us what it is. This confusion 
of thought does not merely pop up here and there; it charac- 
terizes the whole pamphlet. In fact the main body of the pam- 
phlet is taken up with what is in reality a refutation of the 
proposition which the pamphlet is supposed to strengthen and 
support. We are a luxury loving Nation, he declares, because 
we drink coffee several times a day! 

WE HAD THE WORLD'S SHIPPING AND WHY? 

The economie reasoning is only equaled by the lack of his- 
torical knowledge. 

In our early days— 

He says— 
we were a seafaring Nation. Our clipper ships excelled the world. 

Most assuredly. But our clipper ships were not fostered by 
Government subsidies. De Tocqueville, whem be visited this 
country nearly a century ago, was struck with the fact that 
nine-tenths of the commerce between the United States and 
Europe and three-fourths of the commerce of the New World 
and Europe was carried in American ships; that these ships 
filled the docks of Havre and Liverpool, while but few English 
and French vessels were to be seen in New York, The only 
explanation that he could discover for this was upon the 
hypothesis that vessels of the United States can cross the seas 
at a cheaper rate than any other vessels in the world. And, he 
continues— 

It is difficult to say for what reason the Americans can trade at a 
lower rate than other nations; and one is at first led to attribute the 
circumstance to the physical or natural advantages which are within 
their reach; but this ee is erroneous. The American vessels 
cost almost as much to build as our own. They are not better built, 
and they generally last for a shorter time. The pay of the American 
sailor is more considerable than the pay on board European ships, 
which is proved by the great number of Europeans who are to be met 
with in the merchant vessels of the United States. But I am of opin- 
fon that the true cause of their superiority must not be sought for in 
physical advantages, but that it is wholly attributable to their moral 
and intellectual qualities. The European sailor navigates 
with prudence; he only sets sail when the weather is favorable; if an 
unforeseen accident befalls him, he pate into port; at night he furls a 
portion of his canvas, and when the whitening billows intimate the 
vicinity of land he checks his way and takes an observation of the 
sun. But the American neglects these precautions and braves these 
dangers. He weighs anchor in the midst of kasd gin gales; by 
night and by day he spreads his sheets to the wind; he repairs as he 
goes along such damage as his vessel may have sustain from the 
storm; and when he at last approaches the term of his voyage he darts 
onward to the shore as if he already descried a port. The Americans 
are often shipwrecked, but mo trader crosses the seas so rapidly. And 
as they perform the same distance in a shorter time, they can perform 
it at a cheaper rate. 

What this philosophical historlan describes so graphically 
and which he attributes to the moral and intellectual qualities 
of American seamen was an advantage that attached not merely 
to the sailing of ships but likewise to their designing, their 
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building, and, in fact, to everything connected with them. 
This advantage resulted from the higher standard of wages, 
to which the proponents of ship subsidies are unalterably op- 
posed, and the resulting higher standards of comfort which 
afforded the means and opportunity for the development of 
their moral and intellectual faculties. 

Now, the question naturally obtrudes itself that, while nearly 
a hundred years ago we excelled the world in the shipping 
business without any aid or subsidies or subventions from the 
Government, to-day after unprecedented industrial progress we 
can not make any effort unless we permit a greedy horde of 
parasites who never sailed a ship and who apparently could not 
tell a mizzen mast from a smokestack, to help themselves at the 
public expense? I would like to have the proponents of this 
scheme to cite an instance in the annals of representative gov- 
ernments to match this. 

THE DAYS OF AMBSRICAN SHIPPING, 


In the glorious days of American shipping, when Donald 
McKay, of Boston, and William H. Webb, of New York, se- 
cured the materials for their ocean greyhounds from forests 
that were practically as far distant as they were from the 
Clyde, the Humber, or the Thames, they never dreamed of 
begging and bullying, and trying to get Congress to grant them 
Government subsidies. 

Prior to the World War— 

Declares the distinguished advertising agent— 

America was content to have its ca carried in foreign bottoms, 
We were then a debtor Nation, and we could feel sure that those 
whom wè owed, being the great maritime nations of the world, would 
SRR Oe the bottoms with which to carry the goods to liquidate 
our í . 

It is difficult to read such statements with complacency. It 
is too absurd for discussion. Just think of it! A debtor 
nation may feel sure that ler goods will be carried safely 
by her creditors, but when the debtor nation becomes so foolish 
as to become a creditor nation, by giving thus the earnings 
of her people to her debtors to wage what Mr. Bryan desig- 
nates us a causeless war, then the tables are turned and the 
nations she befriended will no longer carry her goods. Ac- 
cording to this process of reasoning, instead of a creditor nation 
being placed in an advantageous position it is infinitely worse 
of. Is not that the limit of unreason? And this is the genius 
that assumes to tell the Congress of the United States as to 
their legislative duties. 

With the keen penetration and broad vision that can only 
reach the pitch of perfection in the counting rooms of Lord & 
Thomas, Mr. Lasker illuminates a perplexing problem in states- 
manship, Reflect on this profound exposition of the legis- 
lative intent of what he styles the very beneficent merchant 
marine act of 1920, known as the Jones Act: 

The purpose of this legislation— 

He says— ; 
was to provide for the temporary operation by the Government of 
stich * às were necessary to maintain and develop trade routes not 
covered by private enterprise and to enable the Government to dispose 
of its war-built tonnage to private owners. 

Hence it appears that according to this advertising agent’s 
method of reasoning an act is beneficial that provides for the 
operation of Government ships to maintain and develop trade 
routes unprofitable to private owners for the sole and sovereign 
purpose of selling the ships to private owners after the routes 
have been established. But in the very next sentence he tells 
us that in this very beneficial act— 


wisely constructed with statesmaniike vision, has not achieved what 
was expected of it, because immediately after its passage world ttading 
collapsed and has remained in a d state ever since, 


HOW AND WHY IT FAILED. 


Why an act “wisely constructed with statesmanlike vision“ 
ignominiously failed to achieve the results expected is very 
significant. Whether the passage of the act caused the col- 
lapse of world trading and stibsequent depression or the col- 
lapse of world trade caused the failure of the act this legislative 
adviser does not explain. The keystone of the arch of this 
beneficent legislative structure, he explains, was preferential 
tariffs to inure to goods imported in American bottoms.” It 
may be possible that if the contemplated advantages of the act 
had inured to the owners of the bottoms instead of to the 
goods imported in them the act might not have been such a 
colossal failure. Nevertheless, the head of the Shipping Board 
believes that the failure of the act is chiefly due to President 
Harding’s declination to abrogate commercial treaties solemnly 
entered into with other nations. 

Now, to even a wayfaring man“ it is manifestly obvious that 
an act, no matter how beneficent its purpose may be, could not 
have been constricted with statesmanlike vision which fia- 
gruntly violated treaties declared by the Constitution to be the 


law of the land. Surely the President should not be held re- 
sponsible for the failure of an act, the success of which depended 
upon the violation of his oath to support the Constitution. If 
Mr. Lasker were as keen an observer of public affairs as he 
assumes to be, he would have easily discovered the primary cause 
of the collapse of the world trade in the economic stupidity of 
the allied and associated powers to trade with Russia and the 
Central Powers. 

It seems to me that more responsibility rests on a national 
policy carried out by our Secretary of State in adopting a policy 
prohibiting in practice the American people from exchanging 
the surplus products of their labor for the surplus products of 
the labor of the people of Russia and central Europe. 

WHO SET THE EXAMPLE? 


The Russian people followed the example of our illustrious 
forefathers, and instituted a Government which to them seemed 
most likely to secure their safety, peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. Our Secretary of State declared the industrial Republic of 
Russia an “economic vacuum.” If it were a vacuum, the 
embargo was purely an act of superogation. It must be remem- 
bered in passing that this policy did not prevent the Russian 
people from trading; it merely prevented the American people 
from trading with the Russian people. It is obvious to the most 
obtuse that if Americans did not want to exchange their surplus 
products for the surplus products of Russia there could be no 
trade; and the interference of the administration it would seem 
was a perversion of their delegated authority, and a disregard 
of the economic rights of those whom they seek to serve. 

A moment’s reflection will show that no effort, no matter how 
pressing, could enable the Russian people to sell their surplus 
goods to Americans if Americans were not desirous of exchang- 
ing their own surplus goods for them. It takes two to make a 
bargain ; to every trade there must be two agreeing minds, two 
consenting parties, who mutually desire to trade and whose in- 
terests are reciprocal. No one can buy unless there is some one 
willing to sell. Conversely, no one can sell unless there be 
some one willing to buy. Unless the people of the United States, 
for exampe, wanted to sell their surplus goods to the people of 
Russia, there could be no sale. Hence it is obvious that the 
policy of the administration was a direct and positive injury to 
the American people in every line of business activity. So far 
as doing business with Russia and other European countries is 
concerned, the contention of predatory privilege that “ Nations 
build navies to insure that their merchant ships may carry their 
wares to all portions of the world unmolested,” is debilitated 
nonsense, mere pretense. International trade is not warfare 
unless premeditated; it is the great promoter of international 
peace and universal prosperity, 

WHAT RUSSIA WANTED. 

When the vast resources of Russia are considered and her 
dire need for all kinds of manufactured goods, which could be 
amply supplied by our inillions of unemployed artisans, it seems 
little short of criminal conspiracy that prevented the conjunc- 
tion of these desires and their mutual gratification. The Rus- 


| sians are in need of engines, cars, rails, and all sorts of rail- 


way equipment. They are also in dire need of farming Imple- 
ments, mechanics’ tools, motor trucks, tractors, and all kinds 
of leather goods. At the lowest estimate they would have pur- 
chased 50 millions of foodstuffs and 30 millions of textile goods. 

While our mills and factories were closing down for want of 
orders, throwing out of employment millions of persons able 
and willing to work, whose earnings would have been exchanged 
for the produce of the farmer, the administration shut the door 
in the face of a customer whose effective demand for the prod- 
ucts of our farms, mines, mills, and factories would have set 
to work every unemployed person in the country. Trade with 
Russia and central Europe would have imbued our industries 
with fresh energy and given an impetus to trade that would 
have inspired confidence and courage in every line of human 
activity. Instead of helping to make the Government operation 
of Government-owned ships a success they did everything pos- 
sible, it seems, to make it an ignominious failure. 

GOVERNMENT OPERATIVES, 

But, in spite of this unwarranted prohibition of international 
trade by our own accredited representatives, it appears from 
Mr. Lasker's own statements that Government operation of 
Government ships is a tremendous success and that the private 
operation of private ships is an absolute failure. In the first 
place, we are told that— 

The purpose of Government operation as defined by law was to build 
up tr routes in order that the Government ships might thus be sold 
with established good will to private owners. 

In other words, the purpose of Government operation was 
not primarily to establish an efficient water transportation 
service but to establish profitable trade routes, and then, after 
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demonstrating the efliciency of Government operation, to sell 
out to private owners. But it seems that the scheme did not 
produce the desired result, for, as Mr. Lasker informs us— 


The very method chosen bas worked to defeat its own for 
in the upbuilding of those routes the Government has o; ted Ds, 
= — the en of ships has driven its potential customers largely 
off the seas. 


Now, here we have a broad, unqualified admission that Gov- 
ernment operation has been so superior to private operation 
that it has driven the private operator off the seas—put him 
out of business. It is natural to suppose that after it was 
amply demonstrated that Government operation was vastly 
superior to private operation the Shipping Board would favor 
the operation that had proved a success rather than the one 
that had proved a failure; that these public officials would have 
some national pride, some love of country, and that they would 
strive to make Government operation more and more efficient. 
No. Instead they seem destitute of national pride or love of 
country, as judged by the cold facts which they themselves 
present. Mr. Lasker, speaking for the board, says: 


Thus we come to conclusions from which there is no esca that 
th ble and 
method 


Consider for a moment the shameless perfidy, the base treach- 
ery, the atrocious betrayal of a public trust, involved in such an 
indefensible proposition. It means that although Government 
operation is now and has been since its commencement a 
marked success, therefore and for that sole reason the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that it must be abandoned. Private operation 
is a failure; therefore it must be maintained at a cost of mil- 
lions to the taxpayers of the country and exorbitant increase 
of freight charges to shippers. 

DISCKEDITING GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

It would seem that Government operation having proved a 
success in spite of Mr. Lasker and his Shipping Board, a method 
must be devised whereby if shall be put out of the shipping 
business. The method devised is so simple and so easy of appli- 
cation that one marvels at its simplicity, It means that Govern- 
ment-owned ships shall be sold to private interests who have no 
capital at present to buy them, but in the event of the Govern- 
ment granting the subsidy the Federal reserve banks will fur- 
nish them the purchase price. The Committee on Commerce, in 
its report on the bill, makes this very plain and unmistakable, 
as it states: 


about the purchase by private 
overnment. This will require 


pu rs and operators of the ships if there be the least uncer- 
tainty of the payment of the compensation provided in the bill. 

We are again reminded that the main object of the bill is to 
sell our ships to private parties. If this were the main object 
of the bill, why encumber it with other extraneous matters? 
The reason for this, according to the reasoning of the committee, 
is that the proposed purchasers have neither the necessary capi- 
tal nor the credit to secure it. But if the Government guar- 
antees the annual payment of from thirty millions to seventy- 
five or perhaps one hundred millions, the banks will lend them 
the money, but not otherwise. If there be the least uncertainty, 
the banks will not accommodate them. This exposes the scheme 
in its predatory purposes and objects. The Government must 
furnish a guaranty bond acceptable to the banks, and then they 
will furnish the money to the proposed purchasers and opera- 
tors to buy the ships, 

Compare this proposal with the simple request to aid the 
basic industry of agriculture. Under this prearranged scheme, 
it is manifestly evident that the Federal reserve bankers have 
already picked the proposed buyers and operators. We have 
heard a great deal about the Government keeping out of busi- 
ness and business keeping out of Government, but this proposed 
scheme inextricably involves the Government in private busi- 
ness and private business in Government, and to which there is 
no possible termination. 

But while this connection of private business with the Gov- 
ernment is a violation of the pledges made to the people, it is 
discreditable to the sponsors of the bill that there is no provision 
to conserve and protect the interests of the people, but every- 
thing is done to secure the privileges of the private shipowners 
and operators. The following extract from Mr. Lasker’s state- 
ment conclusively proves this contention: 


Of the six millions of f ters the Government possesses, it is the 
hope of the Shipping Board that ultimately a great measure of the 


three million good tons will find itself in the hands of American own- 
ers should the legislation here proposed be adopted It is doubtful if, 
under the happiest conditions, the American will need the three 


tons in its entirety, and ways and means mast be found 


million good 

to dispose of such good tonnage as remains, so that American interests 
will not be hurt. Under no circumstances must the surplus tonnage 
that America can not absorb be disposed of so as to bankrupt those who 
buy from the Government at current prices. 


WHOM ARE WE HELPING? 

The duplicity and evident intention to mislead is apparent by 
the substitution of such terms as “American owners” and 
“American flag,” for they really mean predatory pri 
beneficiaries of this indefensible measure. Observe how this 
statement flatly contradicts the statement in the report of the 
committee on the bill itself. The report, as previously quoted, 
states that the main object ef the bill is “to bring about the 
purchase by private parties of the ships owned by the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Lasker says that under no circumstances must the 
ships that remain after the parties picked by the Federal re- 
serve banks have belped themselves to the choice of the best 
ships be disposed of so as to come in competition with the 
beneficiaries of this bill and endanger their monopoly of ocean 
transportation. 

Not alone that, but, as Mr. Lasker puts it, the American flag 


will not need the 3,000,000 of good tonnage in its entirety, 


even under the happiest conditions. Therefore, to safeguard 
the predatory interests of these law-created monopolists, as to 
the millions of tonnage remaining in the possession of the 
Gevernment, it is propesed that the hulls must be sold at low 
figures for conversion to types of freighters that we do not 
possess. As to why and to whom the Government must sell 
them at low figures, and the type of freighters to which they 
are to be converted, no explanation is offered. If 3,000,000 of 
good tonnage is more than is needed, and there is a surplus 
tonnage ef several millions, why the necessity of creating new 
types of freightage? 
Continuing, Mr. Lasker says: 


pros- 
perity, and thus we depress the price of all our e, and so it 
wan cane EF than we 
could liquidate the good part. 


A MONOPOLY RSTABLISHED, 


Competition, which is virtually the life of honest and efficient 
trade, must be entirely eliminated and an absolute monopoly 
established. If a potential surplus remained in possession of 
the Government, there might lurk a possibility of competition 
in abnormally prosperous times which might interfere with the 
excessive rates that this gigantic monopoly will naturally 
impose upon ocean transportation. Therefore, the Shipping 
Board recognizes the necessity “to force the uneconomical 
3,000,000 of freighters’ disappearance frem the market.” It 
will be observed that every precaution is taken by the bene- 
ficiaries of the bill to establish an extortionate and oppressive 
monopoly which the people will be taxed to maintain. Is it 
possible for the human mind to conceive of anything as in- 
famous as the iniquities embodied in this atrocious measure? 

The Shipping Board is operating 421 steel ships out of a 
total of 1,442, leaving 1,021 tied up at an enormous expense to 
the Government. Mr. Lasker, on page 4 of his prepared state- 
ment, says that notwithstanding this serious handicap the 
Government-operated ships have driven their private com- 
petitors off the seas. On page 12, in a lame attempt to dis- 
credit Government operation, he says that the Government 
ships are operated at an annual loss ef $50,000,000. He imme- 
diately contradicts this statement by admitting that this sum 
includes the cost of maintaining 1,021 ships lying idle in our 
ports and the cost of repairs necessary to prevent entire de- 
terioration. 

THE SHIPS MAKE A GOOD SHOWING. 

For the year 1921 Government-owned ships carried 51 per 
cent of our total foreign trade. This is certainly a satisfactory 
showing. Consider this refutation by Mr. Lasker of all that 
he has said in favor of private operation: 

The vast sums we saved ourselves in freight rates alone, which 
through faulty Government bookkeeping ‘was converted to con 
charges, would have showed during that period that handsome freight 
returns inured to the Public Treasury. Private operation at that time 
would have been impossible, 

It is surprising that an annual loss of $50,000,000 is charged 
against Government operation, when it is publicly admitted that 
through governmental bookkeeping their earnings were COn- 
verted to other purposes and entered as a loss and net a profit, 
If private operation is impossible immediately after a war, at 
what rate per annum does it become possible? If private opera- 
tion was impossible in 1918, what has occurred to make it pos- 
sible in 1923? If Government operation from that time to this 
has been the greatest insurance we have to our future over- 
seas prosperity, which involves our entire national prosperity, 
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why should we abandon it in favor of a system of operation 
that has failed and that can be maintained only at a prodigious 
cost to the American taxpayers through an indeterminable sub- 
sidy, and a still higher cost to the American consumer through 
monopolistic freight rates? 

After stating several times with more or less emphasis that 
Government operation has driven competitors from the seas, the 
Shipping Board again flatly contradict themselves by the state- 
ment that “free competition with the privately owned shipping 
of the world through successful Government operation is an 
impossibility.” 

How, then, has Government operation succeeded in driving 
its competitors off the seas, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Government has been paying the highest salaries to the most 
inefficient aggregation of incompetent miscalled experts that I 
have any knowledge of, and at the same time maintaining 1,021 
idle ships? 


Fifty million dollars annually it is costing to keep the Shipping Board 
boats going— 


Declares Mr. Lasker— 


Fifty million dollars, not including, however, interest, full insurance. 
depreciation on invested capital. ‘or any private business to say 
at it was losing $50,000,000, without considering interest on capital 
investment, full Insurance, or depreciation, would mean that the man- 
deide of that private business were attempting to deceive their stock- 
olders. 


IS IT BAD FAITH? 


This, Mr. President, would appear to be a misstatement of the 
situation, made for the purpose of misinforming American 
people—the stockholders of the Shipping Board—and to mislead 
their accredited representatives, the Congress of the United 
States. Let me present a strictly parallel case and one the 
farmers can understand. Suppose a man owns 1,442 horses, 421 
of which are working, earning for him handsome profits; but 
the other 1,021 horses are standing idle in the stable, earning 
nothing, but consuming not only the profits that the working 
horses are earning, but costing an additional $500 each year for 
their maintenance. Naturally the man would realize immedi- 
ately that the sensible and reasonable thing to do would be to 
sell his idle horses. He calls his managers, foremen, and su- 
perintendents before him and advises them to sell the 1,021 idle 
horses at public auction to the highest and best bidders. His 
trusted, well-paid employees strenuously protest against such an 
arrangement. 

They earnestly contend that the proper thing to do and, in 
fact, the only thing to do is to sell the working horses to Smith, 
Brown, and Robinson. “ But,” says the owner of the horses, 
“ Smith, Brown, and Robinson have neither money nor credit; 
then how is it possible for them to buy them?” “That is all 
very true,” the trusted employees admit, “but we have made 
arrangements by which they can get the money. You must de- 
posit with the Federal reserve bank a guaranty bond or sufti- 
cient collateral, and the bank will lend Smith, Brown, and 
Robinson the money to buy your horses. You must also put 
up additional collateral to insure a handsome profit to Smith, 
Brown, and Robinson, whether the horses earn anything or not. 
This will cost you a huge sum each year, but you will be com- 
pensated for your magnanimity, as Smith, Brown, and Robinson 
solemnly promise to fly the American flag from the top of their 
stable. Of course, it will not be the real national emblem, as it 
will not represent liberty, virtue, and independence, but slavery, 
graft, and extortion.” “And what,” asks the owner, “shall be 
done with the 1,021 {dle horses that are still in my possession? 
Must I sell them also?” “Oh, Heavens, no! If you were to 
sell them, they would naturally and necessarily compete with 
the horses you have sold to Smith, Brown, and Robinson, and 
this would reduce their profits, and then you would have to 
pay them a bigger subsidy.” Therefore the wise, patriotic 
thing to do is to shoot the idle horses. So,“ thinks the owner, 
according to this brilliant arrangement, I must sell the horses 
that are earning me satisfactory profits and then furnish the 
Federal reserye bank with enough good collateral to secure 
them against any loss, or even risk, in order to furnish money 
to men who have neither capital nor credit to buy my profit- 
earning horses. Not only that, but I must put up money every 
year to insure these men against anticipated losses in a busi- 
ness which I operated myself at a handsome profit, and then 
must shoot the balance of my horses, lest their competition 
might reduce the prodigious profits of Smith, Brown, and Rob- 
inson.” This, it seems to me, is precisely what the Shipping 
Board is proposing that the people of the United States do 
through their public organ, the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in recorded history, nothing 
in the annals of civil government, so infamous as the proposi- 
tions embodied in this indefensible measure. In my place here 
in this Imposing and dignified assemblage, the repository of the 


direct authority of the American people, I declare that in my 
humble opinion never before has there been n measure consid- 
ered here that can even approach the measure before us for 
disregard of the rights and interests of the people. 

Mr. President, a further consideration of the details of this 
bill indicates that it is of a dual character, one portion of it 
being a proposed subsidy bill, and the other portion being an 
amendment to the income tax laws. Under the proposed changes 
to the income tax laws, special privileges are granted to shi 
owners, the nature of which, it would seem, are not understo 
by the proponents of the bill. These changes are so technical 
that it is doubtful whether they received the careful considera- 
tion they deserve of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the House, or of the Senate Commerce Committee, 
An examination of the reports mare in support of this bill by 
the Committee of the House and of the Senate falls to give ade- 
quate information concerning the operation of the proposed 
changes of our internal revenue law, and yet we are asked te 
blindly vote for such radical class legislation. 

Taking up the subsidy portions of the bill for detailed con- 
sideration, we find, Mr, President, that the proponents of this 
measure assert that they are designed to build up an American 
merchant marine in the intérest of American shipping. They 
have sought to induce the people to believe that any American 
citizen or corporation can receive assistance in the shape of a 
subsidy when carrying the products of American farm or fac- 
tory to markets, and that the producers will not be dependent 
upon foreign shipping for the marketing of their products. 
Upon these premises is sought the indorsement of American 
farmers and laborers for the measure. As a matter of fact, the 
bill proposes no such thing, What the bill says is: 

The board shall not be uired to enter into such contracts unlesa 
in the judgment of the board such person possesses such ability, expe- 
rience, resources, and character as, in the opinion of the board, to jus- 
tify a belief that the 3 of the compensation will be reasonably 

culated to carry out such policies and otherwise promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. (Page 24, lines 7 to 14.) 

This, in effect, is giving into the hands of a board appointed 
under political influences the power to enter into subsidy con- 
tracts to certain individuals or corporations, and refuse it to 
those who fail to measure up to their arbitrary standards. 
The board itself is to be the sole Judge of what shall constitute 
ability, experience, resources, and character. There is nothing 
in the proposed bill which says that ability or experience shall 
be determined upon experience in seamanship or experience tn 
ship operating, or, indeed, on knowledge of shipping matters 
whatsoever. It seems to me the great danger under these 
provisions is that the board can create a gigantic shipping trust 
owned by personal friends and subsidized out of the Treasury 
of the United States. I am unwilling to lend myself to any 
such proposition as will give Umitless powers to a group of 
men who, in their appointments and administration, will be 
subjected to the influences of the political, predatory, and finan- 
cial power which we have felt too much in this country. It 
is not necessary to be personal or cynical about these matters. 
There is no necessity for bartering words about the character 
of appointees who may be placed in positions of power. Our 
past experiences fully justify us in questioning the wisdom of 
such a policy or taking chances. 

I earnestly hope that the time may come in this country when 
our people will be saved from the domination of perfectly re- 
spectable presidential appointees recommended with little re- 
gard save to pay political obligations. Mr. President, during 
the early discussion of this bill it was almost a daily occurrence 
for some eulogy of the present Shipping Board to be spread 
upon the pages of the ConeresstonaL Recorp. The Senate is 
necessarily placed in the position of agreeing that they are all 
respectable appointees; notwithstanding that fact, there has 
doubtless never been an agency of the Government in such dis- 
repute as the Shipping Board and its predecessors. 

IS THB SHIPPING BOARD COMPETENT? 


There have been frequent accounts of mismanagement and 
actual suggestions of corruption; and yet, Mr. President, all 
through the subsidy provisions of this bill we find that the 
granting of a subsidy to American shipowners depends, not 
upon the right granted in the bill to such American shipowners, 
but upon the judgment or favor of the board, who can parcel 
out these financial subsidies which are to be paid by all the 
people of the United States. Other provisions in this bill are 
likewise misleading, particularly one famillarly known as the 
Madden amendment, The Senate committee in its report re- 
ferred to it as follows: 


6. Permanent appropriations: The ohjected-to requirement has been 
changed in the bill as it finally passed the House, and the Shipping 
Board will have to appear before Congress and obtain appropriations. 
While it is questionable whether this will not in a large measure 
defeat the purpose of the bill, this change nullifies the minority's 
objections. 
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So far as the payment of direct subsidies under the provisions 
of this bill are concerned, the report of the committee is aceu- 
rate, and the provision found on pages 88 and 39 of the bill 
would seem to limit the payment of such subsidies from the 
merchant marine fund to appropriations made annually by 
Congress. This provision is as follows: 

Provided, That no expenditures shall be made from the merchant 
marine fund because of any increased compensation nted under the 
terms of paragraph (e) of section 410 except out of the appropriations 
made annually there by Congress, 

But, Mr. President, this provision does not cover by far the 
greatest expenditures of money under this bill. Under the 
income-tax provisions relating to depreciation of vessels the 
door has been opened for the refunding of vast amounts of 
income taxes, The payments of these refunds is especially pro- 
vided for on page 25, lines 15, to 19, inclusive, which. says: 

All moneys in the fund are hereby permanently app jated for 
the pur of making such payments and the refunds authorized b 
en (j) of section 416, subject, however, to the proviso o 
paragraph (e] in section 410. 

Mr. President, the proviso in section 410: has reference only 
to the payment of direct subsidy for increased compensation, 
for which an annual appropriation by Congress is required; but 
the secret refunds of taxes to large corporations are perma- 
nently appropriated for ont of the Treasury, and the amount 
of such appropriation is indefinite, and may reach hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

The provisions of law which require the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to report to Congress the disbursements of 
money for refunds of taxes do not apply to this permanent 
appropriation; and, as a result, Congress will never know how 
much money will be required and te whom such refunds will 
be paid: More than that, as all matters relating to income tax 
are supposed to be secret under the provisions of the internal 
revenue Jaw, Senators and Congressmen will not be able to 
obtain any information on this subjeet; and this in spite of the 
fact that the Constitution (sec. 9, Art. I) direets that “a 
regular statement and ameunt of the reeeipts and expenditures 
of all public moneys shall be published.“ The result will be 
that no one will know whether the total amount of such funds 
will be millions of dollars or hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. Why shipowners should not be required to come to 
Congress for appropriations to get their refunds, the same as 
every other claimant for refunds, is beyond comprehension. 
Why should special favors be shown them? On the other hand, 
a farmer who may have a few dollars due him for an erroneous. 
overpayment of income taxes. has to come to Congress for an 
appropriation. Why this favoritism? 

ANOTHER BAD FEATURD. 


Mr. President, there is another permanent appropriation in 
this: bilt whieh is not affected by the provisions of section 410. 
I refer to section 501, on page 47 of the bill, which gives the 
power to serap the Government transports and for the making 
of contracts for the carrying of Government supplies and troops 
in privately owned vessels. Under this section a permanent 
and indefinite appropriation is made to make all payments upon 
contract entered into under its provisions. Here, again, is kept 
from Congress, the representatives of the people, a knowledge 
of how much of the people’s money is being spent for the benefit 
of a favored few shipowners. Mr. President, E wonder if the 
members or the supporters of this bill on House and Senate 
committees realized to what extent they are opening the doors 
of the Treasury to an unrestricted, unsupervised expenditure of 
money. 

ci THE REVENUE LAW AMBXDED, 

Let us, Mr. President, come to that portion of the bill which 
deals with the administration of the revenue law, found on 
pages 19 and 20. The bill proposes an amendment to the income 
tax law regarding the depreciation of vessels, which is an in- 
novation in Federal tax matters. Under this section values 
upon which internal taxes are levied are not determined by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau but are to be determined by the 
Shipping Board, which board has been given a free hand to 
exercise a degree of favoritism not in the interest of sound 
business. In paragraph (a) the proposed section says: 

That the reasonable allowance for exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
absolescence, provided im paragraph (8) of subdivision (a) of section 
214 and.in paragraph (7) of subdivision (a) of section 234, shall be 
determined, and allocated to the years in which sustained, under rules 
and regulations prescribed’ by the United States Shipping Board. 

Again, in paragraph (b) the Shipping Board is given the 
power to determine what the exceptional decrease in value of 
vessels has been, which decrease in value is to be deducted 
from any amount paid or to be paid in income tax. This pre- 
sents great possibilities, but why worry? Privilege gets it. 

Mr. President, we are treated to the spectacle of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue being bound by the findings 


of the Shipping Board, no matter what the actual facts in the 
case may be. The actual depreciation may only be 4 per cent, 
and yet if the Shipping Board certifies to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that in their opinion a 10 per cent deprecia- 
tion should be allowed the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is bound to order a, refund of taxes based upon such a de- 
preciation, 


WHAT MAY WE EXPECT. 


Judging from the past course of the Shipping Board, no ene 
can estimate what the depreciation of these vessels will amount 
te. An examinatien of the hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations: in the House of Representatives in May, 1921, 
shows that the Shipping Board was allowing a 10 per cent 
depreciation. per voyage on new vessels. I understand that the 
rate of depreciation to-day allowed by the Shipping Board is 
between 44 and 5 per cent annually, which is more nearly that 
of the depreciation which commercial companies estimate upon 
their own vessels. We have no assurance that the present rate 
of depreciation adopted by the Shipping Board will be con- 
tinued. The board may find in some cases the depreciation 
to be as high as 15 per cent per voyage or as low as 1 per cent; 
and where can the appeal be made should there be a charge of 
favoritism or even am error in judgment? Who is the judge? 

The Shipping Board is the sole arbiter. From: its decisions 
there is no appeal. Its finding are irrevocable. It may allow 
one. shipper compensation for depreciation far beyond the de- 
mands of justice and refuse to allow to his competitor what 
he is justly entitled to. But he has no redress. 

Mr. President, why should the Shipping Board determine 
these: questions of depreciation and decrease in value for the 
Treasury Department and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue? If this principle of allowing a bureau of the Government 
having charge of a certain subject matter is to be followed 
here to estimate depreciation in values for the purposes of 
taxation, why not apply it to all the bureaus of the Govern- 
ment instead of to the Shipping Board alone? 

GIVE THE, FARMERS A SHOW, 

Why not allow the Secretary of Agriculture to promulgate 
rules and regulations, estimating the unusual and exceptional 
decrease in value of farms, live stock, and farm products and 
so certify to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and direct 
him to pay refunds of taxes in unlimited amounts to the suf- 
fering farmers in the West and South? This would savor too 
much of socialism, of paternalism, and government in business, 
but it would be all right—good business—for privileged ship- 
owners. Oh, no, Mr. President, such a policy will never be 
permitted by the people. 

Again, why not direct that the head of the Forestry Bureau 
to estimate the deletion and depreciation in values in our vast 
forests and lumber industries which shall be binding upon the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the estimation and 
assessment of taxes in our great lumber industries? Why 
should the vast corporations owning oil tankers and iron-ore- 
carrying ships be allowed the 3 of having the Shipping 
Board estimate the values and depreciation upon which their 
income tax had been based while a similar privilege to the 
farmer, the miner, the manufacturer, and the lumberman is 
refused? 

If we are to have the values upon which income taxes are 
levied. estimated by the favor of any one particular govern- 
mental board in the interest of a certain class of taxpayers, why 
not pass a general amendment te the income-tax laws and pro- 
vide that all values shall be estimated by the particular branch 
of the Government having supervision over the class of industry 
in which the taxpayer is engaged? Why not let the Department 
of Labor estimate the depreciation in the earning capacity of 
the Iarge body of laboring men in this country, some of whom 
are obliged to pay income taxes, and then certify that to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as a basis for taxation? Mr. 
President, if I am wrong in my interpretations, the people have 
a right to know the facts and then act for themselves. Cer- 
tainly, we do not want to have any doubts about so important 


matters or any special advantages to any group of men or in- 


dustries. All the farmer has asked is for a square deal, an 
equal chance with others, and he objects strongly to further 
favoritism in legislation, but he wants te see a creditable mer- 
chant marine in this country. 

Mr. President, I think I have fully demonstrated the vicious- 
ness of this proposed fundamental ehange in our taxing law 
which seeks to grant special privileges to wealthy corporations. 
The best thing that can be done by those Senators who honestly 
believe that a direct subsidy to American shipping is necessary 
and right. would be to strike from this bill all references to the 
internal revenue laws, for when one attempts to embark upon 
the unknown sea of class legislation in matters of taxation it is 
hard to determine the port at which the voyage will end. 
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THE BILL IS SPONSORED BY THE SHIPPING BOARD. 


The best way to judge those who sponser a measure of this 
kind is to consider their past performances. Let us notice just 
a few matters of administration and policy of the Shipping 
Board, matters which in themselyes are almost inconsequential 
when considered in relation to that governmental agency, but 
matters, nevertheless, that will show us whether or not we 
should follow their lead. 

Charges have been freely made in the press and on this floor that 
the Shipping Board was a mass of incompetency, which resuited 
in extravagance, waste, graft, and actual fraud; that the books 
and accounts of the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration were so poorly kept that the financial affairs of the 
board were so hopelessly entangled that no one knew the actual 
financial standing of the board. One matter has come to my 
attention affecting the administration of the treasurer's office 
of the board which seems to substantiate these charges of mis- 
management. So far as I can learn the treasurer of the Ship- 
ping Board, and, by the way, he is the treasurer also of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, has neyer submitted to Congress 
a list showing the financial concerns in which the moneys of the 
board were deposited, nor has a list showing the nature and 
amouuts in detail of the securities owned by the board or held 
in trust by them ever been submitted. 

WHO I3 RESPONSIBLE? 

During the early part of last year it was discovered that the 
treasurer's office of the Shipping Board had no record of the 
amounts of money on deposit to the credit of the Shipping 
Board in a great number of the depositaries, large and small, 
all over the country. As a matter of fact, it seems it did not 
have a list of such depositaries, and the files of the office had 
to be searched to find the names of the banks and other finan- 
cial institutions which might have on deposit money of the 
Shipping Board or of some of its agencies. 

WHO HAS UNCLE SAM’S MONRY? 

Consequently a form letter was sent to every institution 
where it was suspected the Shipping Board had kept an account, 
and I understand some twelve or fifteen hundred of these let- 
ters were sent out. Of the aggregate of this, however, I have 
no detailed information. The following is a copy of one of 


these letters : 
Fesruary 27, 1922. 
Nartovat, BANK, 

GENTLEMEN: It appears from the records in this office that the 
United States Shipping Board of the United States Shipping Board 
5 Fleet Se den maintained an account with your bank 
u 1918. 

The records are not in sufficient detail to afford complete reply to 
an inquiry from the financial vice president as to the status of the 
accounts maintained in the former depositaries. In order that this 
con be available you are requested to furnish the following infor- 
mation ; 

If the account has not been finally closed 
as of the date of your reply, and whether the 
accrued interest, 

If the account has been closed will you please state the date and 
amount of the last payment and whether it includes the accrued inter- 
est on the account up to the date of withdrawal? 

Your early reply will be appreciated. 


lease state the balance 
alance includes current 


T. L. CLEAR, Treasurer, 
Be it said to the credit of our national banks and trust com- 
punies, I am informed answers were received from practically 
all of the letters sent out, and various sums of money were 
found to be in these banking institutions to the credit of either 
the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation or 
some of its agents. The following is a sample of one of these 


letters: 
Tun 


Terst Co., 
. February 27, 1922. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 


Washington, b. g. 
(Attention Mr. T. L. Clear.) 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of February 24 in reference to accounts 
in the name of United States Shipping Board Emergen Fleet Cor- 
poration received, and in reply to same we beg to advise you that 
upon* examination of our books we find that we ve an account with 
$ 885 aa resident auditor, of $15.48, and also contract * * ot 

123.84. 

Trusting this is the information you desire, we are, 

Very truly yours, 


THE Trust Co., 


„Assistant Treasurer. 
THE BOARD FINDS SOME MONEY. 
An answer was sent to this letter of the trust company in 
the following terms and checks for the amount were duly re- 
ceived by the treasurer's office: 


The 


GUNTLEMEN: With reference to your letter of February 27, 1922, 
relutive to the accounts of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, will you please remit by cashier's checks 
payable to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 


Marcu 15, 1922. 
Trust COMPANY, 
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poration the amount of $15.48 carried on the former account of 
resident auditor, and 8123.84 carried in the former account 
of Housatonic Shipbuilding Co. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) T. L. CLEAR, Treasurer, 

Mr, President, this correspondence discloses an administra- 
tion of Government business which is intolerable and this con- 
dition of affairs exists under Mr, Lasker's administration of 
the Shipping Board, the man who presumes to advise the 
Congress as to the legislation that is necessary to secure na- 
tional prosperity, Is it not time that a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation should be instituted? 

Mr. President, Congress should order an investigation of 
the office of the treasury of the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in order to ascertain how much has been 
lost, if any, to the Government in this careless method of book- 
keeping. There is, however, another phase of the situation in 
the Shipping Board which these letters I have cited developed. 
How was it possible for the Shipping Board to audit the ac- 
counts of its branch offices and of its contracts with the va- 
rious shipbuilding companies when it did not know how much 
money remained unexpended and had no record of the ac- 
counts or expenditures or even where the money was on de- 
posit? Was the expensive audit conducted under contract with 
Lybrandt, Ross Bros, & Montgomery, at an expenditure of 
over $500,000, an actual audit, or was it based upon guesswork, 
for surely these accounts referred to in the letters of Mr. 
Clear, the treasurer, do not appear to be a part of that audit? 
This audit, itself, it Is alleged, was conducted by the Shipping 
Board through an evasion of the law, and Mr, Lasker in his 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
August, 1921, may have misled the committee or have been 
uninformed himself as to the cost and extent of such an 
audit. On pages 5 and 6 Mr, Lasker stated that the cost of 
this so-called Montgomery contract would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000, and when Senator Ssoor intimated that the 
contract might extend to $200,000 Mr. Lasker impressed the 
committee with the idea that it would not amount to that sum. 

HOW THE LAW is BVADED. 


In order that outside auditing firms might not be employed 
by the Shipping Board, Congress Included in the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill of that year at the instance of Senator La For- 
LeTTe and with the approval of Senator Smoor and Senator 
WARREN a provision which provided that hereafter all account- 
ing of every nature should not be done by outside firms, but 
should be under the supervision of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
It would seem this provision of law was evaded by transferring 
all of the accounting of the Shipping Board to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which being a private corporation, under the 
law continued the Montgomery contract in effect until over 
$500,000 have been expended. Even now, it is asserted, experts 
consider the Montgomery audit as lacking and the system of 
accounting approved by this firm as an Inefficient method for 
handling the vast amount of claims in which the Government 
is interested. The Perley and Morse audit previously conducted 
by the Shipping Board, it appears, was likewise a failure, al- 
though the Government in this venture, through the Shipping 
Board, paid this firm of accountants approximately $600,000. 
Since the inception of the Shipping Board the tendency has 
been to place the operations of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion beyond the control of Congress, and it appears there was 
no supervision of accounting by the auditors of State and other 
departments or of the Comptroller of the Treasury. One can 
not fail to wonder why these things should be. Who can en- 
lighten the people? In harmony with past policies the provi- 
sions of the present bill in providing that Congress is to have 
no supervision of the expenditures of the subsidy for the period 
of 10 years is in strict accord with the conduct of the high- 
priced officials of the Shipping Board, who are constantly seek- 
ing unlimited appropriations where the Government can not 
act as guardian of the vast expenditures of the people's money. 
Why should we invite scandal through such legislation? 

QUESTIONABLE TRANSACTIONS. 

Story after story of individual questionable transactions in- 
volving, to say the least, gross mismanagement have been 
brought to the attention of Senators by men formerly connected 
with the Shipping Board or by those transacting business with 
the board. I call attention to two of these as samples, the truth 
of which can easily be established through an investigation. 
The first one impugns the accuracy of the so-called Montgomery 
audit above referred to, and is as follows: The Baltic Steam- 
ship Co, purchased under contract in 1920 from the United 
States Shipping Board a passenger steamer named the New 
Rochelle. They were required to pay $27,500 in cash as the 
first payment on the vessel, which was purchased ‘as is, where 
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is? Their contract required that the purchaser would pay for 
reconditioning the vessel.“ 
Several months after the initial payment a second payment 
amounting to $22,500 was made, making a total payment by the 
urchaser of $50,000. No subsequent payments were made by 
e purchaser. 


The vessel was reconditioned and completed one or more trips under 
e direction of the purchaser, Recently, by reason of libels attached 
the vessel, the Shipping Board, exercising its rights as mortgagor, 
k back the vessel. The Shipping Board was then confronted and 
forced to pay the bill for reconditioning which was not paid by the 
purchaser in accordance with its contract, and which bill amounted to 
over a million dollars. The Shipping Board was also required to pay 
.yoyage expenses which were not d by the purchaser, which amounted 
o between $300,000 and $400, i < 
The remarkable and unexplainable act on the rt of the Shipping 
Board, approved by Mr. Montgomery, who has full authority under the 
chairman and final powers with respect to approval of vouchers for 
payment occurred in this act, to wit: A claim was made by the pur- 
haser that the consumable stores on board this vessel when she was 
taken over by the Snibping Board . to them, and did not become 
the property ot the ipping Board. heir contention was accepted, 
and a voucher was — 7 by Mr. Montgomery on July 8, 1921, for 
the payment to the said Baltic Steamship Co. of the sum of thirty-three 
thousand eight hundred and odd dollars as represen the value of said 
consumable stores, abie genes | disregarded the fact that these sto: 
were purchased and pla a by the steamship company who fail 
to pay, ulring the Shipping Board to vamus therefor, 
pa under unpaid voyage account bills. action on the part of 
e Shipping Board 4 unparalleled in the history of sound business, 
and is so openly notorious as to suggest an intentional irregularity. 


Mr. President, it does not seem possible that the Government 
should be required to pay twice for the same goods, but if this 
story, as it came to me, be true, that is exactly what the Govern- 
ment has done. 


which ap- 


WAS ALL PROPER AND HONEST? 


The other story is an account of an original contract and 
the names are all given. It is as follows: 


Memorandum. 
Original contract, dated Ma 7, 1917. Samuel L. Moore & Sons 
Oe Corporation — A © Bitiespie & Sons.) 
cost, 


1) Actual cost of material, 

2) Actual cost of labor. 

8 preshrad 65 per cent of direct labor. 

4 rofit 30 per cent on sum of items 1, 2, and 8. 


HISTORY, 


Hull was commandeered Ws Executive order in August, 1917. 
+e * * Shipbuilding Corporation oat was organized and assumed 
control of the Samuel L. Moore & orporation as of November 1, 
1917. No new contract ren entered Inte between the Bethlehem Co. 
and the Ð. F. C. The E. F. C. assumed the position of the former 
owner. 

48 original contract called for a combination oil and general cargo 
steamer, 

The motive power of this vessel was to be a coal-burning apparatus. 
This was later changed by the E. F. C. to an oll-burning apparatus, 
which, of course, necessitated many expensive alterations in the hull 


and 5 Seem vaea work under «that change was in pro the 
E. F. C. made a further change by peang e machinery from the 
fore Ko the aft. In addition the aforementioned changes there were 
many other expensive alterations, each requiring the abandonment of 
material origin fabricated. This vessel was on the ways from the 
early part of 1917 to August, 1919. 

COST, 


The approximate cost of the vessel, as shown by the books of the 
contractor, was $2,000,000, to which should be added the profit of 80 

r cent on the cost, amounting to $600,000, making a total cost of 
15 00,000. The dead-weight tonnage of this vessel was 5,100 tons. 

e approximate cost per dead-weight ton was $500, which, when 
mein he to other vessels built by the contractor, appears very 
excessive, 


Tons. 
The net steel charged to item 12 was Seer ms tee — — 6, 800, 000 
The amount of steel required in the construction of the hull 
as delivered (certified to by naval architects) was 4, 300, 000 


Excess „„ „FFF 2. 000, 000 
At an average cost of 5 cents per pound, the additional burden on 
t due to the excess charges for steel amounted to $130,000 (includ- 
ios the 80 per cent pent): No effort was made to ascertain the addi- 
tional cost of machinery material required due to the changes sum- 
marized above. 
GENERAL. 


The Emergency Fieet Corporation made no change in this contract 
similar to those of other former-owner contracts. ther former-owner 
contracts were changed from lump sum to cost plus 10 per cent or 
cost plus $10 per dead-weight ton. If the contract had been changed 
o a cost plus 10 g cent, the saving to the Government would have 

n eg $400,000, or if tho contract had been changed to a cost 

lus 300 per dead-weight ton the saving in profit would have been 
550,000. Approved audited overhead at the yard should not be 65 
per cent, and had contract provided for actual instead of 65 per cent 
overhead a further saving to the Government would have been effected. 

It is difficult to believe, it is hard to realize, that American citizens 
could descend to such depths as to be guilty of such iniquities against 
their own Government. ‘There is a Nemesis that follows such perfidy 
with pitiless arm and tireless feet that never rests and never sleeps 
until the wrong is atoned for, 


BAD RECORDS AND FILES, 


This statement was made to me by a 83 thoroughly famillar 

with the workings of the Shipping Board; and to illustrate the delays 

and embarrassments caused by the loss of papers, he handed me the 

following memoranda, which iflustrates this condition. It fs as follows: 
Jun 25, 1921. 

“ Office memorandum, 

“The files of correspondence belonging to the Auditor for the State 
and Other Departments relating to the claim of the Shawmut Steam- 
ship Co. against the United States Grain Corporation, amounting to 
$77,840.20, for the unpaid balance on freight revenues for cargo shipped 
on the steamship Mystic has been missing for some time. en last 
seen the correspondence was in a manila folder, and was checked 
through the mail room to the chairman's office on April 15, 1921, but 
the latter office has no record of its receipt. 

“ As it is essential for the Auditor for the State and Other Depart- 
ments to have these papers in order to settle the claim, it is requested 
that each offictal of the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration cause a thorough search to be made of the desks and files in 


their respective offices and advise the Secretary of the result. The 
file, if found, should be immediately transmitted to this office. 
(Signed) , Secretary.” 


TH STEEL TRUSTS HAVE A HAND. 
I am informed that the corridors of prominent hotels in 


Washington have been thronged with men who were discussing 


the possibilities of purchasing vessels owned by the Government 
should this bill become a law, and among the statements mada 
among these men. who are supposed to know what is going 
on in the “holy of holies” of the Shipping Board, is a state- 
ment to the effect that in all contracts of purchase of vessels 
from the board will be a provision requiring the purchaser to 
equip the vessel purchased with oil-burning machinery of a 
certain type whenever required by the board to do so. It 
seems, according to these gentlemen, that the patents for this 
particular type of oil-burning machinery are owned exclusively 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and the result of this pro- 
vision in a contract would be to put the purchasers of vessels 
from the United States at the mercy of this gigantic trust, 
whom many people belieye were guilty of profiteering during 
the war. The truth or falsity of these allegations can not be 
ascertained by me, yet I think they are serious enough in their 
nature to require a committee of this body to inquire into. 
Surely it is no part of the policy of Congress to give to the 
manufacture of any one particular type of marine engine an 
exclusive monopoly. I 
WHY THIS DANGEROUS POLICY? 

There is another provision in this bill which does not meet 
with my approval, and that is placing in the hands of the Ship- 
ping Board jurisdiction over the joint water and rail rates. 
The skirts of the Shipping Board do not appear to be clean 
when it comes to the question of rate-making power. As late 
as June, 1920, the board postponed putting in operation those 
provisions of the Jones Act which would prevent the making 
of exclusive contracts between the railroads of the United 
States and foreign steamship companies, As a result of such 
postponement the railroads of this country, it is rumored, en- 
tered into contracts with foreign steamship companies which 
discriminated against American shipping. It is said that these 
contracts are all on file in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Shipping Board, perhaps unintentionally, is responsi- 
ble for the contracts having been entered into. Here they 
undoubtedly acted against the interests of American shipping. 

Mr. President, is it safe, therefore, to leave the approval or 
disapproval of these contracts exclusively in the hands of the 
Shipping Board as provided for by this bill? In my opinion, it 
is not, because the board might, it seems, decide to leave in force 
contracts between a particular railroad and a particluar foreign 
steamship company which the individual members of the Ship- 
ping Board might feel inclined to favor. The enforcement or 
nonenforcement of the provisions relating to the joint rate con- 
tracts are not obligatory; they are merely discretionary with 
the board, and there is nothing in the law to prevent the board 
from exercising this discretionary power either for political 
advantage or for a more sinister advantage. The law on this 
subject should be obligatory, not discretionary. 

Mr. President, in saying this I am condemning a system and 
not the individuals of the system, many or all of whom may be 
sincere and honestly endeavoring to do their duty. 

CHEAP OCEAN RATES, PERHAPS, 


Mr. President, the Senators who favored the passage of the 
pending bill have stated again and again that the result of its 
operations will be cheaper ocean freight rates for the products 
of the farm and the factory. This bill leaves the rate-making 
power in the hands of the board, and if the future actions of 
the board are to be judged by its actions in the past instead of 
having lower freight rates for farm products, the farmers and 
shippers of this county will have to pay higher freight rates. 
Even after the war was over, I find that the Shipping Board, on 
August 24, 1920, increased the freight rates 20 to 40 per cent 
above what they had been during the war, and these increases 
took effect not later than January 1, 1921. What assurance has 
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the American public that the Shipping Board, with its top-heavy. 
rsonnel and apparent disregard for public opinion, will be 
nterested in the reduction of freight rates and costs to the 
shipper, when its every performance in the past has been against 
the producers and the public and for the granting of special 
favors to favorite shipowners and ship operators? 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS ARE OPPOSED TO A SHIP SUBSIDY, 


Mr. President, nearly every large farm organization in this 
eountry has come out openly in opposition to the ship subsidy 
bill. The American Farm Bureau Federation, at their annual 
meeting at Chicago, December 11-14, 1922, passed resolutions in 
opposition, as follows: 


Inasmuch as it has been the general policy of this country to sub- 
sidize rallroads by land grants, bonds, and panting special privileges; 
manufacturers by a protective tariff, and it is now proposet by those in 
charge of our general policy to subsidize our shipping interests by the 
8 to them of a bonus, for all of which the consuming public must 

‘oot the bill; we emphatically protest st continuance of a 
policy that has become confiscatory instead of protective. 


There is not much cheer in that for friends of the ship 
subsidy. 

Mr, President, here we have one of the largest farm: organi- 
zations and the most widely distributed in this country con- 
demning in unmistakable terms the policy of a ship subsidy. 
The farmers do not see wherein great benefits would come to 
them, such as have been claimed by proponents of the measure. 
On the other hand, the farmers feel that they, in a large 
measure, will be called upon te foot the bills should the ship 
subsidy bill pass with its continuing appropriations, probably. 
running into. billions, and they do not. hesitate to go on reeord 
in opposition to any measure of this kind. 

Let me say, also, that should the proposed ship. subsidy be 
forced through Congress at this session, it will prove, in my 
judgment, disastrous to the party pushing it, and especially 
so In a large part of the West and Northwest country. Further- 
more, upon an examination of the reasoning by which Mr. 
Lasker and his confrères reach the conclusion that Government 
ownership, which has proved successful, although managed by 
men hostile to it, should be abandoned for private. operation, 
which they say has proved a failure, we see at once that it is 
not an induction from undisputed facts, but a deduction from 
a previously assumed doctrine, viz, that the insatiable greed 
of predatory privileged interests is paramount to the rights and 
interests of the producing classes. The spirit of the American 
people revolts against such an interpretation of our institu- 
tions, and they are sure to repudiate it whenever the oppor- 
tunity present itself. 

SHALL THERE BH A NEW BOARD? 


The report of the committee, and Mr. Lasker’s carefully 
prepared statement, conclusively prove that if the present 
Shipping Board are removed because of their hostility to Gov- 
ernment operation of Government ships and a board substi- 
tuted in full sympathy with Government operation and free 
from the sordid and sinister influences of the predatory privi- 
leged interests, there can be no doubt that Government opera- 
tion will be a tremendous success, 

The experience of mankind has amply demonstrated that 
ankoue interests and private interests can not be com- 

ined without producing public misfortunes: and the corruption 
of public officials. Private interests; whenever involved in 
governmental affairs, are forever encroacking upon publie: rights 
and securing new and extending old predatory privileges. 
Therefore they must be kept distinct and separate if we are 
to have a pure and honest government and clean: and decent 
politics. This is a political truth that we have ignored. 

Mr. President, in justice to the people of this great land, 
we can not grant such powers as provided in this bill. In- 
stead of this bill giving the people of this. land a great shipping 
industry and a great fleet that will sail the seven seas, its 
provisions are such as will result in the building up of a gigan- 
tic shipping trust that will throttle the efforts of all inde- 

dent shippers, and will eventuate in extortionate rates and 

e elimination of competition. Let us bend our energies, Mr. 
President, to some method that. will perpetuate the American 
flag upon the seas in honor and respect, and will not simply 
mean that particularly favored ones shall be given the exclusive 
right to flaunt Old Glory in the commercial intrignes of the 
world. 

Mr. McKeEtiar resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him yesterday, as follows: 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday I gave notice 


that I would conclude my speech to-day or at some later time. 
I want to conclude it now by asking unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp as a part of my remarks the substitute I 
have offered for the subsidy bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed in. 
the Recorp, as follows: 


IN THE SENATE or THE UNITED: STATES, 
January 16 (calendar day, January 19), 1923. 
Amendment (in the nature ofi a substitute) intended to be proposed by 

Mr. McKetpar to the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 

the merchant marine 1920, and for other purposes, Strike 

out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That section 5 of the merchant marine act of 1920 is amended 
to read as follows: 

* Seo. 5. (a) That in order to accomplish the purposes of this 
act, and more effectively to build up an American merchant ma- 
rine, the board is authorized to sell, whenever a demand for ves- 
sels makes it to the interest ef the Government to sell and 
consistent with good business methods and the objects and pur- 
poses. to be obtained by this act, at public competitive sale, 
after appraisement and due advertisement, to persons who are 
citizens of the United States, except. as provided! in section. 6 of 
this act, any vessels. that five-sevenths of the board may con- 
clude are undesirable as a part of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and where such vessels have not been in use and have been 


tied up for a period of at least one year. 


“(b) Any sale under this section shall be made at such 


prices and on such terms and conditions, including the use 


and disposition of the vessel by the purchaser; as the board) 


may prescribe; except that (1) the completion of the pay- 


ment of the purchase price and interest shall not be deferred 
more than 15 years after the making of the contract of sale; 
(2) interest on the unpaid purchase price shall be payable 
at least annually at a rate of not less than 41 per cent per 
annum; and (8) the payments of principal shall be sọ ar- 
ranged that the amounts due and paid under the contract. of 
sale as principal, up to any moment of time, shall be sufficient 
to cover depreclations of the vessel up to such moment, unless 
the board waives this requirement upon the giving of adequate 
security; Provided, however, That no officer, agent, representa- 
tive, or employee of the Shipping Board or of the Government, 
or anyone who has been in the last three years, shall in any 
way be interested as a vendee in any purchase: made from the 
Shipping Board within a period of 10 years. after such officer, 
agent, employee, or representative has left the service of the 
Shipping Board or the Government. 

“(e All sales made under the authority of this act shall 
be subject to the limitations and restrictions of section 9 of 
the shipping act of 1916.as amended: Provided, however, That. 
the ship known as the Leviathan, now being reconditioned, 
shall not be sold for a price less than the cost of reconditioning 
the. vessel nor at all without the approval. of Congress first 
had and obtained.” 

Sec.. 2. (a) Section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920, 18 
amended by inserting after the first proviso thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That domestie communities: þri- 
marily interested in such lines shall be understood to mean the 
geographical divisions of the coast lines ef the United States. 
known as the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts, together with the particular ports from which such lines 
may run or be intended to run and the territorial regions and 
zones naturally tributary to such ports and coastal divisions.: 
Provided further, That the board shall not for the period of 
two years after the enactment of the merchant marine act, 
1922, sell vessels operating on routes established by the board 
prior to the enaetment of this act to persons other than those 
who in the judgment of the board have: the support, financial 
and otherwise, of the domestic communities primarily inter- 
ested in such lines”: Provided further, That the board shall 
not establish any discriminatory rates or permit any discrimi- 
natory rates as between ports along the Atlantic seaboard; all 
rates from such ports to be on a parity. 

(b) Such section fs further amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to dis- 
courage monopoly in the American merchant marine, and in 
pursuance of this: policy the board is directed, in the develop- 
ment of its sales and its assignment policy, to continue as far 
as possible and practicable, subject to the provisions of this 
section, all existing steamship routes and regular services, and 
to endeaver in every way to bring about the: permanent estab- 
lishment of such routes and services, and their retention, as far 
as possible, in the hands of persons having the support, finan- 
ciał and otherwise, of the demestic communities primarily in- 
terested in such routes and services. In carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section the board is directed to investigate fully 
all matters in connection therewith, and to conduct hearings at 
which the persons interested in such communities may have 
the opportunity to express their views as to the course to be 

by the board and the methods to be adopted in carrying: 
out the policy herein prescribed,” 
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INSURANCE. 


Seo. 3. Section 9 of the merchant marine act, 1920, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That if the terms and conditions of any sale of 
vessel made under the provisions of this act include deferre 
payments of the purchase price, the board shall uire, as 
a part of such terms and conditions, in order to protect and 
secure the equity of the United States for such unpaid purchase 
money, that the purchaser of the vessel and his successor in 
title shall keep the same insured (a) against loss or damage 
by fire, and against marine risks and disasters, and war and 
other risks if the board so specifies, with such insurance com- 
panies, associations, or underwriters, or with the separate in- 
surance fund to the extent authorized by section 10 of this 
act, and under such forms of policies and to such an amount 
as the board may prescribe or approve; and (b) by protection 
and indemnity insurance, if the board so specifies, with such 
insurance companies, associations, or underwriters, or with 
the separate insurance fund to the extent authorized by section 
10 of this act, and under such forms of policies and to such 
an amount as the board may prescribe or approve, The in- 
surance required to be carried under this section shall be made 
payable to the board and/or to the parties as interest may 
appear. The board is authorized to enter into any agreement 
that it deems wise in respect to the payment and/or the guar- 
anty of premiums of insurance.” 

Sec, 4. Section 10 of the merchant marine act, 1920, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. That the board may create out of revenue from 
operations and sales, and maintain and administer, a separate 
insurance fund, which it may use to insure in whole or in 
part, for the account of whom it may concern, against all 
hazards covered by insurance in such cases, for an amount 
not exceeding any interest or equity of the United States 

- therein (a) any vessel either constructed or in process of 
eoustruction, and any obligation or lability in connection there- 
with; except that whenever the obligation rests upon any 
person, other than the United States, to place any such in- 
surance or to pay the premium therefor, such insurance may 
be placed in the insurance fund only in case the rates obtain- 
able for such insurance from foreign insurance companies are 
lower than those obtainable from American insurance com- 
panies, and (b) any plants or materials heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by the board or hereby transferred to the board.” 

Sec. 5. Section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Seo. 11. (a) That there is hereby established in the Treas- 
ury a revolving fund to be known as the ‘United States Ship- 
ping Board construction loan fund’ (hereinafter in this section 
called the ‘loan fund’). There shall be covered into the loan 
fund all moneys which at the time of the enactment of the 
merchant marine act, 1922, are in the fund created by this 
section as in force before its amendment by such act; and the 
board may set aside and cover into the loan fund all receipts 
of the board, except appropriations made by law and profits 
of the board from the operation of vessels; but the total 
amount of moneys covered into the loan fund (other than pay- 
ments upon the principal and interest upon loans made there- 
from) shall not exceed $125,000,000. 

“ (b) The board may use the loan fund, to such extent as it 
deems necessary, for making loans to aid persons, citizens of 
the United States, (1) in the construction by them in the 
private shipyards of the United States of vessels of the best 
and most efficient type equipped with the most efficient and the 
most economical machinery and commercial appliances, or (2) 
in the equipping by them of vessels already built with such 
machinery and commercial appliances: Provided, That this 
section shall not apply to the construction or equipment of 
vessels by corporations or individuals primarily for the purpose 
of transporting their own products, and no loan shall be made 
unless it has the sanction of at least five out of the seven mem- 
bers of the board, the names of those voting for the loans to be 
spread upon the minutes of the board. 

(e) No loan shall be made for a longer time than 15 years. 
All loans shall bear interest, payable at least annually, upon 
the unpaid principal at a rate not less than 5 per cent per 
annum. No loan shall be made (1) in the case of a loan for 
construction purposes for a greater sum than one-half, of the 
cost of the vessel to be constructed, nor (2) in the case of a 
loan for equipment purposes for a greater sum than one-half of 
the cost of the equipment or one-half of the value of the vessel 
when thus reequipped, whichever is the lesser. The board shall 
require such security for the loan, including a first lien upon 
the entire interest in the vessel with reference to which the loan 


is made, as it deems necessary In order to insure the repayment 
of the loan with interest. In case of a loan under this section 
made after the enactment of the merchant marine act, 1922, all 
payments upon the principal and interest of the loan shall be 
covered into the loan fund.“ i 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 24 of the merchant marine act, 1920, is 
amended to read as follows: i 

“Sec. 24. That all mails of the United States shipped or car- 
ried on vessels shall, if practicable, be shipped or carried on 
yessels documented under the laws of the United States which 
are not ineligible under subdivision (c) of section 406 of the 
merchant marine act, 1922, to receive compensation under Title 
IV of such act (hereinafter in this section referred to as quali- 
fied vessel). No contract hereafter made with the Postmaster 
General for carrying mails on qualified vessels shall be assigned 
or sublet, and no mails covered by such contract shall be car- 
ried on any vessel not so qualified. No money shall be paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States on or in relation to any 
such contract for carrying mails on qualified vessels when such 
contract has been assigned or sublet or when mails covered by 
such contract are in violation of the terms thereof carried on 
any vessel not so qualified.” 

(b) Section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920, is amended 
by striking out so much thereof as reads as follows: “The 
Postmaster General is authorized, notwithstanding the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for ocean mail service between the 
United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce.’ 
approved March 8, 1891, to contract for the carrying of the 
mails over such lines at such price as may be-agreed upon by the 
board and the Postmaster General.” 

(ec) The act entitled An act to provide for ocean mail serv- 
ice between the United States and foreign ports, and to promote 
commerce,” approyed March 8, 1891, {s repealed. 

TONNAGE DUTIES, 

Sec, 7. After 30 days from the enactment of this act all 
amounts required to be levied, collected, and paid as tonnage 
duties, tonnage taxes, or light money, except such amounts as 
are required to be paid into the Treasury of the Philippine 
Islands, shall be double the amounts which would be required 
to be levied, collected, and paid if this act had not been enacted. 
This section shall not apply in the case of a sailing vessel 
(as defined in see. 405) of less than 1,000 gross tons, or in 
the case of any other kind of vessel of less than 1,500 gross tons. 

TITLE I1.—TRANSPORTATION OF IMMIGRANTS BY WATER. 


Seo. 8. As nearly as practicable three-fourths of the total 
number of immigrants admitted to the United States in any 
fiscal year shall be transported in vessels registered or enrolled 
and licensed under the laws of the United States, 

The Commissioner General of Immigration, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor, shall make regulations neces- 
sary for the enforcement of section 301, All such regulations, 
in so far as they relate to the administration of such section 
by diplomatic or consular officers of the United States, shall be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 

Section 301 shall not take effect as to immigrants transported 
in a vessel documented under the laws of any foreign country 
until a time fixed by proclamation of the President. The Pres- 
ident is authorized and directed, whenever in his opinion the 
provisions of this title or of regulations made thereunder, are 
or may be in conflict with treaties or conventions with a foreign 
country, to take such steps as may, in his opinion, be necessary 
to remove such conflict. Whenever, in his opinion, no such 
conflict exists in the case of any country he shall so proclaim, 
and the provisions of this title and regulations made thereunder 
shall take effect in the case of immigrants transported in ves- 
sels documented under the laws of such country at the time 
specified in his proclamation therefor. 

The term! United States“ as used In this title in a geograph- 
ical sense means the several States, the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Tirto III.—ARMY AND Nayy TRANSPORTS. 

Sec. 9. Whenever in the judgment of the President adequate 
transportation facilities to meet any or all of the needs of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps are afforded by vessels registered, 
or enrolled and licensed, under the laws of the United States, 
he may direct the discontinuance in whole or in part of the 
transport service of either the Army or the Navy and transfer 
to che board or place out of commission any of the vessels now 
or hereafter engaged In elther of such services. Whenever such 
disposition is made, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, respectively, are authorized and directed to enter into 
contracts with owners of vessels registered, or enrolled and 
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licensed, under the laws of the United States, for such trans- 
portation as may be required by the Army, the Navy, or the 
Marine Corps, respectively. Such eontracts may be for a term 
of 10 years. The board shall furnish whatever assistance may 
be necessary in the making of such contracts. There is hereby 
authorſzed to be appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
meet the payments required under such contracts. 

TITLE IV.—PROVISIONS RELATING TO RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION, 

DEFINITIONS. 

Src. 10. As used in this title the term commission means 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
INTERRELATIONS OF RAIL AND WATER ‘TRAFFIC. 

(a) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, 
and facilities in connection with the commerce of the United 
States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation, and the board and the commission are 
hereby severally authorized, empowered, and directed to co- 
operate to that end. 

(b) The board and the commission are authorized and directed 
to ereate a joint board, selected from among their members, 
officers, and employees, to study the conditions and interreta- 
tions of rail and water traffic, questions relative to the control, 
improvement, and extension of ocean freight terminals, and the 
principles and methods essential to accomplishing the policy 
declared in subdivision (a). 

(e) The joint board shall appoint a secretary who shall keep 
minutes of its meetings, which minutés shall be furnished 
to the members of the board and of the commission. The joint 
board shall hold regular semimonthly and such additional 
meetings as may be necessary to transact properly its business. 

(d) The joint board shall formulate and make such recom- 
mendations to the board and the commission, not inconsistent 
with law, pertaining to the interrelations of rail and water 
traffic, as it deems necessary to accomplish the policy declared 
in subdivision (a). The board shall make effective, by such 
means as are granted it by law, any such recommendation 
upon any matter within its jurisdiction, if such recommendation 
is approved by the board. The commission shall have a like 
duty as to any such recommendation upon any matter within 
its jurisdiction. 

(e) None of the provisions of this section shall be construed 
to affect the power or jurisdiction of the commission, or to con- 
fer upon the board concurrent power or jurisdiction over any 
matter within the power or jurisdiction of the commission. 

EXPORT BILLS OF LADING, 

Seo. 603. Paragraph (4) of section 25 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new section, to read as follows: “In making rules and regula- 
tions prescribing the form of such through bills of lading, the 
commission shall adopt as the portion thereof governing the 
carriage of goods by water in foreign commerce such form as 
may be certified to the commission by the United States Ship- 
ping Board for such purpose.” 

RAIL-OWNED WATER LINES. 

Sec. 604. Paragraph (9) of section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph shall not apply in any case where such common car- 
rier by water or such vessel is engaged exclusively (a) in trade 
(other than with foreign contiguous territory) not included in 
the coastwise trade, or (b) im trade ‘between ports in the United 
States and ports in the Philippine Islands, but this proviso shall 
not apply in any case where such common carrier by water or 
such vessel is engaged exclusively in trade upon any of the 
rivers or canals of the United States.” 

AGREEMENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS AFFECTING WATER TRANSPORTATION. 

Src. 605. Section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. (a) That every common carrier by water, or other 
person subject to this act, shall file immediately with the board 
a true copy, or, if oral, a true and complete memorandum of 
every agreement with another such carrier or other person 
subject to this act, or modification or cancellation thereof, to 
which it may be a party or conform in whole or in part, 
fixing or regulating transportation rates or fares; giving or 
recetving special rates, accommodations, or other special privi- 
leges or advantages; controlling, regulating, preventing, or de- 
stroying competition; pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, 
or traffic; allotting ports or restricting or otherwise regulating 
the number and character of sailings between ports; limiting 
or regulating in any way the volume or character of freight 


or passenger traffic to be carried; providing warehousing, 

or other terminal facilities; providing that the one 
carrier shall act in any manner as agent or representative of 
the other earrier; or in any manner providing for an .exclu- 
sive, preferential, or cooperative working arrangement. 

“(b) Every common carrier by water shall file immediately 
with the board a true copy, or, if oral, a true and complete 
memorandum, of every agreement with a common carrier by 
railroad subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, or modification or cancellation thereof, to which 
it may be a party or conform in whole or in part, relating to 
the interchange of freight or passengers, or the making of joint 
or rates, or providing warehousing, docking, or other 
terminal facilities, or providing that the one carrier shall act 
in any manner as agent or representative of the other carrier, 
or in any manner providing for a cooperative working arrange- 
ment between the two carriers. In all such eases the common 
carrier by railroad shall also have a like duty. The provisions 
of this subdivision shall apply only to agreements relating to 
passengers or property transported or to be transported to or 
from a foreign country or the Philippine Islands from or to a 
port or other place in the United States. 

de) The term agreement as used in this section includes 
understandings, conferences, and other arrangements, 

“(d) The board may by order disapprove, cancel, or modify 
any agreement, or any modification or cancellation thereof, 
whether or not previously approved by it, that it finds to be un- 
justly discriminatory or unfair as between carriers, shippers, 
exporters, importers, or ports, or between exporters from the 
United States and their foreign competitors, or to operate to the 
detriment of the commerce of the United States, or to be in 
violation of law, or to be otherwise detrimental to the interest 
and welfare of the United States, and shall approve all other 
agreements, modifications, or cancellations. 

“(e) Agreements existing at the time of the enactment of the 
merchant marine act, 1922, shall be lawful until disapproved by 
the board. It shall be unlawful to carry out any agreement or 
any portion thereof disapproved by the board. 

“(f) All agreements, modifications, or cancellations made 
after the enactment of the merchant marine act, 1922, shall be 
lawful only when and as long as approved by the board, and 
before approval or after disapproval it shall be unlawful to 
carry out in whole or in part, directly or indirectly, any such 
agreement, modification, or cancellation. 

“(g) Every agreement, modification, or cancellation lawful 
under this section shall be excepted from the provisions of the 
act entitled An act to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies,’ approved July 2, 1890, and 
amendments thereof and acts supplementary thereto, and the 
provisions of sections 73 to 77, both ye, of the act en- 
titled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,’ approved August 27, 1894, 
and amendments thereof and acts supplementary thereto. ` 

“(h) Whoever violates any provision of this section shall 
be liable to a penalty of $1,000 for each day such violation 
continues, to be recovered by the United States in a civil 
action.” 

Src. 606. Paragraph (d) of paragraph (13) of section 6 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) If any carrier by railroad subject to this act enters 
into arrangements lawful under section 15 of the shipping act, 
1916, as amended, with any carrier by water operating from 
a port in the United States to a foreign country, for the han- 
dling of through business between interior points of the United 
States and such foreign country, the commission may require 
such carrier by railroad to enter into similar arrangements 
with any or all other carriers by water operating from such 
port to the same foreign country, but such arrangements shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 
1916, as amended.” 

JOINT OR PROPORTIONAL RATES, 


Sec. 607. Section 28 of the merchant marine act, 1920, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 28. (a) That ne common carrier shall charge, collect, 
or receive, for transportation subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, of passengers er property, under any 
joint råte, fare, or charge, or under any export, import, or 
other proportional rate, fare, or charge, which is based in 
whole or in part on the fact that the passengers or property 
affected thereby are to be transported to, or have been trans- 

rted from, any port in a possession or dependency of the 

nited States, or in a foreign country, by a carrier by water 
in foreign commerce, any lower rate, fare, or charge than that 
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charged, collected, or received by it for the transportation of 
passengers, or of a like kind of property, for the same dis- 
tance, in the same direction, and over the same route, in con- 
nection with commerce wholly within the United States, unless 
the vessel so transporting such passengers or property is, or 
unless it was at the time of such transportation by water, docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States. 

“(b) Whenever the board is of the opinion, however, that 
adequate shipping facilities to or from any port in a posses- 
sion or dependency of the United States or a foreign country 
are not afforded by vessels so documented, it shall certify this 
fact to the Interstate Commerce Commission,.and the commis- 
sion shall, by order, suspend temporarily the operation of the 
provisions of this section with -respect to the rates, fares, and 
charges for the transportation by rail of passengers and prop- 
erty transported from, or to be transported to, such ports. 

„(e) Such suspension of operation of the provisions of this 
section shall be terminated upon 30 days’ notice, given in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, by order of the commission when- 
ever the board is of the opinion that adequate shipping facilities 
by such vessels to or from such ports are afferded and so 
certifies to the commission. 

„(A) Whenever the board and the commission are both of 
opinion, and certify, that putting into effect or keeping in effect 
the provisions of this section will result in unjust discrimina- 
tion between ports of the United States or commerce accus- 
tomed to move through such ports, or in materially changing 
the channels of transportation within the United States, er in 
unduly congesting one or more of the ports of the United States, 
the commission shall, by order, suspend the operation of said 
provisions until such time as it and the board reach a contrary 
conclusion in the premises, whereupon such suspension shall, 
by order, be terminated by the commission upon 30 days’ notice 
as hereinbefore provided for the termination of other suspen- 
sions.’ 

A TITLE VIL—MISCELLANBOUS PROVISIONS. 
“TRANSPORTATION BY WATER OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


Sec. 11. Any officer, employee, or agent of the United States, 
inctuding legislative, judicial, diplomatic, and consular officers, 
and officers serving in the military or naval forces of the United 
States, traveling by water, when the expense of such passage 
is chargeable directly er indirectly to the United States, shall 
when practicable travel in a public vessel of the United States 
or a vessel registered, or enrolled and licensed, under the laws 
of the United States. When passage in such a vessel is not prac- 
ticable, the voyage may be made in a vessel under a foreign 
flag only when specifically ordered by the head of the depart- 
ment or other Government establishment concerned, or upon order 
specifically approved by such head of department or other Gov- 
ernment establishment, who shall as promptly as possible report 
each such voyage made in a vessel under a foreign flag, to- 
gether with the reasons showing necessity therefor to the board. 

(b) Any person subject to the provisions of subdivision (a) 
who fails to comply therewith in respect to the passage taken 
shall not be reimbursed for such passage money. or shall be 
sureharged in his accounts with the United States with the 
amount thereof, as the case may require. 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES. 


Sec. 12. All goods, wares, merchandise, and material of every 
nature (including supplies for the military or naval forces ef 
the United States) belonging to or intended for the United 
States, transported by water, shall when practicable be shipped 
in a public vessel of the United States or a vessel registered, 
or enrolled and licensed, under the laws of the United States. 
When shipment in such a vessel is not practicable and the ship- 
ment is made in a vessel under a foreign flag, it shall be the 
duty .of the officer, employee, or agent of the United States 
authorizing or making the shipment, within one month there- 
after, to mail a written notice te the board, stating the ports 
of departure and destination, the date, the name of the vessel, 
and the reason why the shipment was not made m a public 
vessel or a vessel registered, or enrolled and licensed, under 
the laws of the United States. 

Sec. 13. Whereas in section 34 of the merchant marine act 
passed by the Congress and approved June 5, 1920, the President 
was “authorized and directed within 90 days after this act 
becomes law to give notice to the several governments, respec- 
tively, parties to such treaties or conventions, that so much 
thereof as imposes any such restrictions on the United States 
will terminate on the expiration of such periods for the giving 
of such notice by the provisions of such treaties or conven- 
tions"; and 


Whereas the President of the United States refused and failed 
to give notice as required by said act of Congress to the na- 
tions affected by said section; and 

Whereas treaties with the following countries, together with 
the dates of conclusion of such treaties, are within the intent 
of section 34 of said merchant marine act of 1920: Argentine 
Republic, July 27, 1853; Belgium, March 8, 1875; Bolivia. May 
13, 1858 ; Borneo, June 23, 1850; China, November 17, 1880, and 
October 8, 1903 ; Colombia, December 12, 1846; Costa Rica, July 
10, 1851; Denmark, April 26, 1826; Ethiopia, June 27, 1914; 
Honduras, July 4, 1864; Italy, February 25, 1871; Liberia, Oc- 
tober 21, 1862 ; Muscat, September 21, 1833; Netherlands, August 
26, 1852; Norway, July 4, 1827; Ottoman Empire, May 7, 1830; 
Paraguay, February 4, 1859; Persia, December 13, 1856; Serbia, 
October 14, 1881; and Spain, July 3, 1902; and the treaty of 
commerce and navigation, concluded with France on June 24, 
1822; and 

Whereas the said conventions are no longer responsive in 
various respects to the commercial needs of the several coun- 
tries: 


Therefore be it enacted that the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives shall, within 90 
days after the passage of this act, give notice to each of said 
nations as required in said conventions by leaving a copy of 
this act with the diplomatic representatives of each of said 
countries in Washington, or by mailing to the officer condueting 
the foreign affairs of each of said countries, a copy eaeh of 
this act. 

Be it enacted further, that within the time limit mentioned 
in each convention after said notice is received by the diplo- 
matic representatives at Washington of each of said countries, 
or after said notice has been received by the officer conducting 
the foreign affairs of each of said nations, the said conventions 
and each of them between the United States and each of said 
countries of dates mentioned herein are hereby entirely abro- 
gated and annulled, as provided for in said conventions, 

Be it enacted further, that the President is hereby requested, 
upon the abrogation ef the said treaties, or any of them, to 
negotiate with the diplomatic representatives of said countries, 
in lieu of said conventions hereby abrogated, a new conven- 
tion more in consonance between the United States and the 
said several countries. 

Sec. 14 Whereas the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain. concluded on the 22d day ef December, 
1815, and extended by amendatory commercial convention rati- 
fied April 2, 1828, between said countries, provides in Article IT 
of the amended convention, “Either of the contracting par- 
ties, in case either should think fit, at any time after the ex- 
piration of the said 10 years—that is, after the 20th of October, 
1828—on giving due notice of 12 months to the other con- 
tracting party to annul and abrogate this convention, and it 
shall, in such case, be accordingly annulled and abrogated 
after the expiration of the said term of notice”; and 

Whereas in section 34 of the merchant marine act passed by 
the Congress and approved June 5, 1920, the President was au- 
thorized and directed within 90 days after this act becomes 
law to give notice te the several Governments, respectively, 
parties to such treaties or conventions, that so much thereof 
as imposes any such restrictions on the United States will ter- 
minate on the expiration ef such periods for the giving of such 
notice by the provisions of such treaties or conventions”; and 

Whereas the President of the United States refused and 
failed to give notice as required by said act ef Congress; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the convention afore- 
said discriminates against the trade and commerce of the 
United States; and 

Whereas in any event said convention is no longer responsive 
in various respects to the cemmercial needs of the two 
countries: 

Therefore be it enacted that the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives shall, within 90 
days after the passage of this act. give notice te Great Britain, 
as required in said conventions as amended, by leaving a copy 
of this act with the British Ambassador to the United States, 
or by mailing te the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain, London, England. a like copy of this aet; 

Be it enacted, that 12 months after said notice is received 
by the British Ambassador, or by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, the said convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, of date December 
22, 1815, as amended by the said convention of date of April 2, 
1828, is entirely abrogated and annulled, as provided in 


Article II of said amended convention ratified April 2, 1828; 
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Be it further enacted, that the President is hereby requested 
upon the abrogation of the said treaty as amended to negotiate 
with Great Britain in lieu of the convention hereby abrogated a 
convention more in consonance with modern conditions of trade 
and commerce between the two countries. 

Titre VI. 


Sec. 15. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to set aside upon receipt of 5 per cent of the 
amount of all custom duties paid under law in force at the 
time of the enactment of this act or under laws subsequently 
enacted on all goods, wares, and merchandise imported in 
ships of the United States, and to pay out the same to the im- 
porters of goods, wares, and merchandise which shall be im- 
ported in such vessels of the United States, said sums to be 
paid in proportion to the duty collected on the goods thus 
imported by each importer: Provided, That these payments 
shall not be made prior to a day 15 months after the passage 
of this act, at which time the treaties mentioned in sections 
13 and 14 of this act shall have been abrogated and annulled by 
this act, unless it shall be determined finally by the courts 
that this section is not affected by said treaties: Provided fur- 
ther, That no such sums shall be paid to any importer who im- 
ports any goods now_on the free list, or which may hereafter by 
law be put upon the free list, in vessels other than in those of 
the United States, and the Shipping Board shall establish rules 
and regulations by which the fact of importation of goods on 
the free list shall be determined: And provided further, That 
persons traveling and returning to the United States bringing 
goods, wares, or merchandise with them, shall likewise be en- 
titled to 5 per cent of the duties paid by them: And provided 
further, That this section shall not apply to importers trans- 
porting their own products in their own vessels. 

REPORTS BY SHIPPING BOARD. 


Sec. 16. The second paragraph of section 12 of the shipping 
act, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Tt shall, on or before the 1st day of December in each 
year, make a report to the Congress, which shall include its 
recommendations and the results of its investigations, a sum- 
mary of its transactions, a statement of all expenditures and 
receipts (including the merchant marine fund and the construc- 
tion loan fund), and of the operations of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and of any corporation which is managed or con- 
trolled by the board, and the names and compensation of all 
persons employed by the board.” 

HOME PORT OF VESSSEL OF UNITED STATES. 

Sec. 704. (a) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to des- 
ignate such ports of entry as he deems advisable as ports of 
documentation for vessels, 

(b) For the purposes of section 30 of the merchant marine act, 
1920, and of the navigation laws, the home port of a vessel shall 
be that port of documentation at or nearest to, and in the same 
customs district as, the place at which there is conducted the 
greater part of the vessel business of the owner of the vessel, 
except that the Secretary of Commerce shall by regulation pre- 
scribe the home port in cases where he finds that the above rule 
is not applicable, including among other cases the case of vessels 
owned by the United States or any governmental agency thereof, 
the case of vessels not engaged in trade, and the case where there 
is no port of documentation in the same customs district as the 
place at which the greater part of the vessel business of the 
owner is conducted. The decision of the Secretary of Commerce 
as to the home port of a vessel shall be final. Nothing in this 
section shall be held to repeal section 4178 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as supplemented. 

Sec. 705. Subsection B of section 30 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, is amended to read as follows: 

“Subsection B. When used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘document’ means certificate of registry or 
enroliment and license, whether permanent or temporary, but 
does not include a provisional certificate of registry ; 

„%) The term ‘port of documentation’ when applied to any 
vessel means the home port of that vessel as shown in its docu- 
ments ; 

“(8) The term ‘vessel of the United States’ means a vessel 
having a document issued under the laws of the United States, 
and for the purposes of this section such vessel shall be held to 
continue to be a vessel of the United States until the document 
is surrendered with the approval of the board; and 

“(4) The term ‘mortgagee’ in case of a mortgage involving 
a trust deed and a bond issue thereunder means the trustee 
designated under the deed.” 

Sec. 706. Section 4141 of the Revised Statutes is amended to 
read as follows: 


“ Sec, 4141. Every vessel, except as otherwise provided by 
law, shall be registered by the collector of customs at the home 
port of the vessel.” 7 

Serc. 707. Subdivision (a) of subsection O of section 30 of the 
merchant marine act, 1920, is amended to read as follows : 

“ Subsection O (a). The documents of a vessel covered by a 
preferred mortgage may not be surrendered without the ap- 
proval of the board, except (1) in the case of forfeiture of the 
vessel or its sale by order of any court of the United States or 
any foreign country, or (2) in ease of the renewal of the docu- 
ments without change in ownership of the vessel, or (3) in case 
of change of documents incident to change of trade but without 
change in ownership of the vessel. The board shall refuse its 
approval unless the mortgagee consents to the surrender.” | 

SURRENDER OF DOCUMENTS. 


Sec. 708. Section 42 of the shipping act, 1916, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Seo. 42. That any vessel registered, enrolled, or licensed 
under the laws of the United States shall be deemed to continue 
to be documented under the laws of the United States within the 
meaning of section 9 and of subdivision (b) of section 37 until 
such registry, enrollment, or license is surrendered, with the ap- 
proval of the board, the provisions of any other act-of Congress 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

REGULATIONS, 


Sec. 709. Except where otherwise specifically provided in this 
act, the board may make such regulations in respect to matters 
placed under its jurisdiction by this act as it deems necessary 
in order to make effective the intent and purposes of this act. 

SEPARABILITY. 


Sec. 710. If any provision of this act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application thereof to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

SHORT TITLR. 


Src. 711. This act may be cited as the “ merchant marine act, 
1922,” 

Sec. 17. It is hereby declared the policy of the Congress that 
all the ships now owned by the Government under the direction 
of the Shipping Board shall be operated for a period of 10 years, 
either directly by the Shipping Board or by leasing to independ- 
ent operators under such terms as the board shall prescribe, 
to the end that the American merchant marine may be estab- 
lished upon a firm and enduring foundation, provided that no 
ship shall be leased at a loss to the Government. 

And the Shipping Board is hereby directed to establish trade 
routes and trade connections as rapidly as possible and wher- 
ever in its judgment paying routes can be maintained and to 
utilize every ship that it can utilize without loss to the Goyern- 
ment. The Shipping Board is further directed to make a list 
of such ships as it does not believe can be profitably utilized 
by the Government or its lessees and make its recommendation 
in reference to the disposition thereof to the Congress at its 
December, 1923, session, giving full data as to each ship recom- 
mended to be sold to others than American citizens. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, out 
of order, to make a report from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ceived, 

The Reaping CLERK. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Senator from Nebraska reports back favorably 
House bill 10819, relating to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I announced earlier in the 
day that under the arrangement under which we were doing 
business here, unanimous consent would not be granted this 
evening for the consideration of other business than the pending 
bill, and I shall be compelled to persist in that attitude. If 
the report has already been received, of course I will not ask 
the Senate to rescind its action; but further requests for 
unanimous consent can not be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair perhaps did not make 
adequate announcement. The Chair will rule that if the Sen- 
ator objects, the report can not be received, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 


Without objection, it will be re- 
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Mr. NORRIS. 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 
Was there objection to the reception of the report? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There was. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I announce now, to save 
Senators inconvenlence, that having pursued throughout the 
day the policy of objecting to unanimous-consent requests, no 
unanimous consent will be granted this evening, Senators can, 
of course, take the floor and submit their requests, but I shall 
object. Ample opportunity will be afforded, under the arrange- 
ment that has already been effected, to take up these matters 
during the morning hour to-morrow. 

A number of Senators who were assured that this arrange- 
ment would be executed have left the Chamber, and in good 
faith I shall be compelled to object to the transaction of any 
business this evening by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will 
state his inquiry. : 

Mr. McNARY. I have a very important bill on the calendar 
to standardize hampers and fruit baskets. I desire to know if 
a motion to take up that bill would be in order at this time? 

Mr, FLETCHER. It would not, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS.. Why would it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is a motion pending now. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a motion pending. 

Me McNARY. Mr. President, would such a motion be in 
order 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a motion pending. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT, 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think I have the floor, if I 
have not lost it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to submit any request. I 
desire to discuss a matter that has been discussed before the 
Senate this afternoon. 

A short time ago the distingushed and able Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stantery] made some remarks in which he re- 
ferred to an address that was made by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler in Columbus, Ohio. That address is already in the 
Recorp, having been placed in the Recorp at the request of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]. I have no 
request to make touching that. That address speaks for itself; 
but, just so that there can not be any doubt as to the attitude 
of the Bar Association of Ohio or the impression that was 
made by the address of Doctor Butler, I desire to read in my 
own time the resolution that was adopted there. It was a 
reiteration of the resolution previously adopted by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association touching the matter of law enforcement. 

Doctor Butler has made remarks indicating that the law 
could not be enforced. He quotes with approval such language 
as this: 


Suppose that the State has exceeded its rights by 


some harmless act, such as the consumption of alcohol, Is smuggling 
in such a case morally justifiable? I should say yes; the interference 
of the State in such matters is a mere impertinence. 


And so on. He expresses that idea at different points in 
the address; and I suppose from that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky gains the impression, which he states, that Doctor 
Butler is one of the bright, shining lights of the dry cause. 
However that may be, after he got through with this address, 
in which an effort was made to make it appear that the law 
not only was not enforced but could mot be enforced and ought 
not to be enforced, even though it was a part of the Consti- 
tution, this resolution was reiterated and readopted by the 
association which he addressed: 

Reverence for law and enforcement of law depend mainly upon 
the ideals and customs of those who — the vantage ground of 


life in business and society. The people the United States by 
solemn constitutional and statutory enactment have undertaken to 
suppress the age-long evil of the liquor traffic. When for the grati- 
fication of their appetites or the promotion of their interests, lawyers, 
bankers, great me nts, and manufacturers and social leaders, 
both men and women, disobey and scoff at this law or any other 
law, they are aiding the cause of anarchy and, promoting mob vio- 
lence, robbery, and homicide ; Laz are sowing dragon’s teeth and 
they need not be surprised when t ey find that no judicial or police 
authority can save our country or humanity from reaping the harvest. 


That resolution was readopted and reaffirmed and reiterated 
and this resolution added: 

Now, therefore, we— 

And this was adopted after the great address by Doctor 
Butler, showing the impression that was made thereby— 

Now, therefore, we, the State bar association, hereby reaffirm the 
above declaration and place ourselves unreservedly in favor of en- 
forcement of law and opposed to anarchy and disobedience 
to law in any form and recognize our duties as officers of the courts 
of the State te use our influence in favor of the enforcement of the 
law and the encouragement of respect therefor, 


prohibiting 


I submit, therefore, Mr. President, that whatever impression 
the address may have made on my friend from Kentucky, it 
certainly did not impress the members of the bar association 
of my State, as evidenced by the fact that they immediately 
proceeded to adopt a resolution calling in question the attitude 
of Doctor Butler upon the matter. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I can not see the relevancy 
of the resolution adopted by the Ohio Bar Association to the 
address delivered before it. If the learned Senator from Ohio 
has read into the great address of the president of Columbia 
University any encouragement to law violation or any disre- 
gard for the Constitution of his country, he has found in the 
address something which I have failed to see. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption at that point? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want the Senator’s opinion upon this lan- 
guage. I think he was not on the floor of the Senate when I 
read it. Doctor Butler quoted with approval this language: 

Suppose that the State has exceeded Its ts by hibiting some 
harmless act, such as the consumption of alcohol. smugg in 
such a case morally justifable? 1 should say yes; the interference of 
the State in such matters is a mere impertinence. 

The question I propound to the Senator is this: This having 
been written into the Constitution, when a great leader of edu- 
cational thought in the country like Doctor Butler quotes with 
approval language that says that it is not wrong to smuggle, 
to violate that law, does he not regard that as a pretty strong 
suggestion to the people that they can violate the laws with 
impunity ? 

Mr. STANLEY. I will answer that question by asking one. 
The Senator implies that in the present act interdicting the use 
of medicinal alcohol when brewed the State has interdicted a 
perfectly harmless thing. Of course, if the Senator believes 
that the use of alcohol is a perfectly harmless thing, then he 
has a perfect right to complain of the language of Doctor 
Butler. 

Mr, WILLIS. That is not my language. - 

Mr. STANLEY. But if it is not a perfectly harmless thing. 
there is no analogy between the statement of Doctor Butler and 
the conclusions of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I did not desire at this late 
hour in the evening to engage in a discussion with my friend. 
What I am getting at is this: Without going into the merits 
of whether or not this should be the law, it is the Iaw and it 
is the Constitution, and Doctor Butler made a speech the evi- 
dent purpose of which was to create the impression that If you 
do not like the law you are justified in disobeying it. That did 
not make a hit with the bar association of my State, as evi- 
denced by the resolution which I have just read. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ohio 
say that Doctor Butler urged that the law be violated? 

Mr. WILLIS. I read to the Senate—I think the Senator was 
here—a sentence or two from the speech of Doctor Butler, All 
of his speech is in the Recorp, I have read it all, It is in the 
Recorp at page 3857 and following. That is the impression 
that I get from it. Let me read a sentence to the Senator. If 
the Senator from Kentucky will permit me, in talking about 
the majority that was given for the constitutional amendment, 
he says: 

The majority is not always right, nor is its verdict final. 

Of course, there is no objection to that. 

ment records a leading case in which 450 
3 8 handed by prophet Elijah, 5 
and right on his side. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. WILLIS. The objection I make to it is the evident intent 
of Doctor Butler, and the only purpose he could have had in 
view, to say to the people he was addressing, and the people of 
the country generally, that God and the Prophet Elijah were on 
the side of the wets. That is what he intended to say, and I do 
not believe it. Does the Senator? 

Mr. STANLEY. I never heard anything about Elijah's atti- 
tude on prohibition. 

Mr. WILLIS. I never did, either, until I read it in Doctor 
Butler’s speech. 

Mr. STANLEY. I know this. Suppose a man should come 
into this community, into this Senate, into this town, and attend 
a wedding feast and turn water into wine; you would send him 
to jail. There was a fair-haired Nazarene who did that. I do 
not mean by that to intimate that the Savior was on the side 
of the wets. I mean to intimate that a man is sneered at if he 
rises here and says that no petty officer, no constable, no sleuth, 
shall be allowed to disregard the writ of habeas corpus, to dis- 
regard the fourth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, to disregard that right which is as instinctive as the lova 


hets of 
id God 
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of life and liberty in every scion of the Saxon race, outside of 
a few blinded by their own misguided zeal, for there are few 
in this country who do not believe that a man’s home is his 
castle and that its sanctity should not be invaded by any except 
an officer of the law armed and authorized by the due processes 
of the law. 

What Iam urging is not an objection to the eighteenth amend- 
ment, not an objection to any law calculated to enforce it. I 
believe that the Constitution of the United States should be en- 
forced from alpha to omega. No officer of the law, no one in 
Congress or on the bench, from the highest to the lowest, can 
call God to. witness that he will obey that law, that he will 
preserve, protect, and defend it, and then fail to do it without 
blackening his soul with perjury. 

I go further, and I say that you swear allegiance not to 1 
amendment, but to 19 amendments; not to the amendments only, 
but to the organic law itself, which is the ark of the covenant, and 
I say that when men rise, as Nicholas Murray Butler has risen, 
as sacred ministers of God have risen, with their white vest- 
ments upon their shoulders, in the only temple that is more 
sacred than a temple of justice—a temple of the most high 
God—and abjure their countrymen to preserve the rights for 
which men have fought and bled and died in battle, for which 
saints have prayed upon bended knees, for which sages have 
thought and labored, then you rise with a cynical sneer and 
say, “If you are in favor of any part of the Constitution inter- 
fering with any of our little enforcement officers, or deputies, 
or subdeputies, or sleuths, then you are a wet; and if you 
quote the Bible, it is a sin. If you talk about Elijah or Christ, 
you are a pagan. Away with you, and away with the Con- 
stitution, and away with everything that does not suit our 
propaganda and our determination to do as we please with the 
people of this country, without regard to constitutional rights.” 

Judges upon the bench have been denounced for their findings 
as a “horde of scoundrels” by men obsessed with this idea. 
Nobody can escape. Ministers of the Gospel, judges upon the 
bench, great heads of papers, anybody who stands in the way of 
this propaganda must be damned and denounced, or, if not, 
must be the subject of cynical sneers and cheap wit. 

I am as much in favor of enforcing the Constitution, yea, more 
so, than the Senator from Ohio. I have never talked about a 
cheap constitutional right as being a little thing to protect boot- 
leggers. I have never stood in this Chamber and stepped upon 
the Constitution of my country, and sneered at things for which 
men have endured martyrdom. This right to protect the home, 
this right not to be put twice in jeopardy, this right not to be 
forced to testify against yourself, this immunity of person and 
property are sacred, not because they are in the Constitution, 
they were put in the Constitution because they were sacred. 

Men have perished in lonely and loathsome dungeons, in a 
felon’s cell “the fittest type of hell,” because they denied to 
crown as God’s anointed kings the right you would put in the 
hands of a petty sleuth. Men have gone undaunted to their 
bloody deaths at the hands of the headsman for the maintenance 
of rights the Senator from Ohio thinks are petty and con- 
temptible things. 

I am not fighting the eighteenth amendment or any law en- 
forcing it. I am simply saying that you shall not, while I have 
a voice that I can raise, or a hand I can lift, or a syllable that 
I can utter, destroy the Constitution of the United States in 
order better to enforce a sumptuary regulation. Upon that 
rock I stand, and I thank God that the ery for constitutional 
liberty and constitutional rights, that that reaffirmance of the 
thing which Washington urged in the last great utterance of 
his life, those principles that were cardinal and that were the 
very confession of political faith to Jefferson and to Jackson 
and to Madison and to Lincoln, and which lately were re- 
iterated by men like Lopce and Borax, upon the other side of 
the Chamber—that those great principles shall not be abro- 
gated, forgotten, or despised by anyone. I have never pro- 
posed to obliterate the eighteenth amendment. I have never 
said one word in favor of or against light wines and beers. 

I do not care the rap of my finger whether you pass a law 
saying that alcohol brewed is not medicine but that alcohol 
fermented is medicine. I can not see the great importance of 
such finical distinctions as that. But if you write a law say- 
ing that a man shall go to jail because he takes brewed 
alcohol as a medicine instead of fermented alcohol as a medi- 
cine, I say enforce the law and leave to the common sense of 
the people to say whether they will amend it or not. 

It is not a crime to ask for the repeal of any law. The 
protection and preservation of the institution of chattel slavery 
was once a part of the Constitution of the United States. Will 
the Senator say they were traitors who asked for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution in that regard? It is perfectly legiti- 


mate to seek the amendment, the betterment, of any Jaw; but 
I have never said, and I never shall say, on the floor of the 
Senate or elsewhere, one word which can by the most strained 
construction imply the slightest disrespect for the law or the 
slightest encouragement to those who would fail to enforce it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, my friend from Kentucky has 
totally misconceived my purpose. I have made no assault upon 
his views or upon anything he has said. I have indulged in no 
sneers, nor have I indulged in any cynical smile, so far as he 
is concerned, 

I rose in my place to say that in my judgment an address 
by a great university president, the evident purpose and the 
inevitable meaning of which was to bring to the people of the 
United States the suggestion that if they did not like a law or 
did not like a part of the Constitution they were morally justi- 
fied in breaking it, was unworthy of the great president who 
uttered it, and that it was immediately repudiated by the bar 
association to which he uttered it. 

But since my friend has gone a little further into the ques- 
tion, I want to say that the matter to which I referred in 
Doctor Butler’s address had no reference whatever to sleuths, 
about whom the Senator talks; that it had no reference what- 
ever to any statute, but was quoting, in effect, the Constitution 
of the United States, the eighteenth amendment, which the 
Senator himself has said—and I knew it, of course, without his 
saying it—he stands by. However, in his address Doctor But- 
ler, with the inevitable meaning that you must draw from it, 
if you read it and study it, leaves the impression that it is 
not immoral to break the eighteenth amendment, even though 
it was adopted by a good majority, since it is regarded by some 
people as tyrannical and unjust; and I take issue with that 
proposition. When it is written into the law or into the Con- 
stitution of the country there is no room for a difference of 
opinion any longer. So far as it is the law, it is the duty of 
every patriotic citizen to obey it. That is my position upon the 
question. 


PRINTING OF FOREIGN POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS (8. DOO, 
NO. 305). 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I present a conference re- 
port upon Senate bill 2703. I do not ask for the consideration 
of the report at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. 
2703) to allow the printing and publishing of illustrations of 
foreign postage and revenue stamps from defaced plates, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In line 13, page 1, after the word “ al- 
bums,” strike out the semicolon and insert a period, and in 
lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: Nothing in 
said sections shall be construed to forbid or prevent similar 
illustrations, in black and white only, in philatelic or historical 
articles, books, journals, albums, or the circulars of legitimate 
publishers or dealers in such stamps, books, journals, albums, 
or circulars, of such portion of the border of a stamp of the 
United States as may be necessary to show minor differences 
in the stamp so illustrated, but all such illustrations shall be 
at least four times as large as the portion of the original 
United States stamp so illustrated.”; and the House agree to 
the same, 

W. P. DILLINGHAM, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

Jno, K. SHIELDS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 

W. D. Bots, 

Harron W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, only a few moments ago the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romixsox] served notice on all 
Senators that he would object to the presentation of a confer- 
ence report or any other report from a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No objection can be interposed to 
the presentation of a conference report. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I understand the Senator from Iowa does not 
ask for the consideration of the report, but it is simply the 
presentation of a privileged report. That can be done at any 
time. 

Mr, HARRISON. 
fact 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no request for the consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 
considered before it is adopted by the House. 
be acted upon there. 


I was merely calling attention to the 


In fact, the report can not be 
It must first 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I take it there 18 
nothing further to do, and under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield for the presentation of a couple of reports from 
the Finance Committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator from 
Arkansas objects to the presentation of reports or bills, or any- 
thing of that kind. I myself have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That can be done to-morrow morning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection myself. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will object unless the same privilege is ac- 
corded to me to make a report, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Having objected earlier to-day and an- 
nounced repeatedly that unanimous consent would not be 
granted, and having effected an arrangement to take up this 
character of business during the morning hour on to-morrow, 
in good faith I do not think Senators should present any re- 
quests, and I shall object. If it is necessary to stand here and 
object over and over, I shall be compelled to do so. I do not 
want to discriminate between Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to present and have inserted in the RECORD some pe- 
titions which I have received. They are not bills or reports of 
committees, but merely petitions, and I merely want to get 
something printed in the Recorp which, it seems to me, is a 
matter of public interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the practice has been to permit 
matters to be printed in the Recorp, and I shall not make an 
objection to the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the matter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would just like to define in a 
very brief way what I would like to have put into the RECORD. 
We all have been familiar with the occurrences regarding the 
strike of last August, and I have received petitions from the 
State of New Mexico signed by probably a thousand people. 


ADJOUBN MENT, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the hour of 6 o'clock having arrived, the Chair de- 
clares the Senate stands adjourned until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Thereupon (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Senate, in accordance with 
the unanimous-consent agreement, adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, February 24, 1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 23 
(legislative day of February 19), 1923. 
Coast AND GEODETIC Survey, 
James Francis Downey, jr., to be ald (with relative rank of 
ensign in the Navy). 
POSTMASTERS, 


MISSOURI, 


David W. Puthuff, Bolivar. 
Everett Drysdale, Butler. 
George L. Pemberton, Charleston, 
John R. Edwards, Dawn? 

MONTANA, 
Roy W. Broman, Ismay. 
Joseph Brooks, Livingston. 
Clyde C. Richey, Richey. 

OHIO. 

Charles F. Decker, Vermilion. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Elmer D. Rook, Sayre. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
Whitfield Pritchard, Bangor. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Benjamin F. Foreman, Allendale. 
UTAH. 


John F. Hunter, Helper, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Fred A. Smith, Northfork. 
WISCONSIN. 


Henry J. S. Hanson, Bayfield. 
George C. Dobbs, Conover. 
Frederick N. Lochemes, St. Francis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Frivay, February 23, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D, D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Lord and our God, apart from Thee life is a weary 
search. All our deficiencies are met in Thee, for Thou art our 
wisdom, our righteousness, and our redemption. Conscious of 
our dependence, O may a childlike humility clothe us as with 
a garment. This is the way by which comes the great inflow 
of Thy cleansing love. So inspire us that we shall be the lovers 
of Thy word, the interpreters of Thy truth, and the messen- 
gers of Thy wisdom, Guard Thou our lips, keep Thou our 
hearts, and bless us with Thy abiding peace as we trayel on 
our homeward way. In the holy name of Jesus we pray, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Delaware rise? 

Mr. LAYTON, I rise for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent to haye printed in the back part of the RECORD a speech 
I have prepared on the subject of bureaucracy, the same to ba 
printed in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on bureaucracy. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

DISCHARGE OF A COMMITTEE, 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads from the further considera- 
tion of House Resolution 492, a copy of which I will send to the 
Olerk’s desk. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, that motion is not in order, 

Mr. ROUSE. It is a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Upon what question of priv- 
ilege does the gentleman from Kentucky call the resolution up? 

Mr. ROUSE. It asks information from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral relative to the filling of vacancies in post offices. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of order, 
It is, I think, a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
moves to discharge the committee from the consideration of the 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk began the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I wish to reserve a point of 


For what purpose does the 


order, I have not heard it to see whether it is privileged or 
not. 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the reserya- 


tion comes too late. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It has not been read yet, and tha 
gentleman can not make the point of order until it is reported. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 492. 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, bh 
to a ae — pane ot Kepresentatives— eee 
the post offices in which a vacancy in the postmastershi 
thereof has occurred since May 10, 1921, for which no chrtified eligible 
or list of eligibles for appointment ag regular postmaster therein, ob- 
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tained at the time the vacancy arose; of the name of each such office, the 
date on which the vacancy arose, the date of the -= uest of the Civil 
e 5 


Service Commission for a certified eligible or list of es for regular 
appointment thereto, the date of the receipt from the Civil Service Com- 
mission of a certified eligible or list of eligibles therefor, and the date on 
which ä of a regular e r was made; 

(2) the post offices in which a vacancy in the postmastership 
thereof has occurred since May 10, 1921, for which a certified eligible 
or list of sligivies for appointment as reguiar postmaster therein obtained 
at the time the vacancy arose; of the name of each such office, the date 
on which the vacancy arose, and the date on which appointment of a 

ar tmaster therefor was made; and 

8) Of the appointments of temporary postmasters since May 10, 1921, 
if any, of the offices for which such temporary appointments were made, 
of the date on which the vacancies arose, of the date on which such tem- 
‘porary appointments were made, and of the date on which the appoint- 
ment of a regular postmaster was made. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the information asked for is 
not important, I move to lay the resolution to discharge the 
committee on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ROUSE and Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Division, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 33. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because there 


is no quorum present and make the point there is no quorum 


present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 216, nays 101, 
not voting 110, as follows: 


Linthicum d Sandlin Turnar 
Logan Oliver Sears Tyson 
London Parks, Ark. Sisson Upshaw 
Lowrey Pou Steagall Vinson 
Lyon gon Stedman Weaver 
McClintie iney, III Stevenson 
MeDnffie Raker Sumners, Tex. Wingo 
McSwain Rankin Swank Ise 
Mansfield Rayburn Tague Wright 
Mead Rouse Taylor, Colo. 
Montague Sabath Ten Eyck 
O'Connor ers, 1 Tillman 
NOT VOTING—110, 
Ansorge Focht Lee, N. Y. Ryan 
Anthony Freeman 1 Sanders, N. Y. 
Arentz Garner MeCormick Schall 
Bacharach Gorman McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, Mich, 
Barkley Gould Martin Shaw 
Graham, Pa. Michaelson Siegel 
Bird Haugen ills lem 
Bond Hawes Moore, II Smith, Mich. 
Bowers Huck Moore, Va thwi 
Hutchinson orin Snell 
Britten Jefferis, Nebr, Mott Steenerson 
Brooks, III Johnson, Miss. Mudd tiness 
Burke Johnson, Wash, Nolan Sto 
Byrnes, S. C. Jones, Pa O’Brien van 
Carew hn Overstreet Taylor, Ark. 
Carter p. Keller Park, Ga. omas 
Chandler, N. Y. Kelley, Mich, Patterson, N. J. Treadway 
Classon Kennedy Petersen Tucker 
Codd Kiess Pringey olk 
Collins Kindred Rainey, Ala, Ward, N. C. 
Connolly, Pa. Kin ber Watson 
Crowther Kitchin Rhodes eeler 
Curry Kleczka Riordan White, Me. 
Dale Knight odenberg illiams, Tex, 
Dominick Kuutson Rose Woods, Va. 
Drane Kreider Rosenbloom man 
Dyer unz Rossdale 
zgerald Lampert ucker 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Barkley 
(against). 
Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. Tucker (against). 


Snell (for) with Mr. Garner (against). 
Curry (for) with Mr. Woods of Virginia (against). 
. Rhodes (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 
. Beedy (for) with Mr. O’Brien (against). 
. Kiess (for) with Mr. Riordan (against). 
Crowther (for) with Mr. Williams of Texas (against). 
Dale (for) with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (against). 
. Lampert (for) with Mr. Hawes ( ). 
. Stiness (for) with Mr. Smithwick (against). 
Watson (for) with Mr. Thomas (against). 
Mr. Freeman (for) with Mr. Ward of North Carolina 
(against). 
Mr. Anthony (for) with Mr. Carew (against). 
Mr. Keller (for) with Mr. Martin (against). 
Mr. Fitzgerald (for) with Mr. Park of Georgia (against). 
Mr. Mudd (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 
Mr. Treadway (for) with Mr. Collins (against). 
Mr. Scott of Michigan (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Dominick 


(against). 


YEAS—216. 
Ackerman Evans Kopp Reed, W. 
Anderson Fairchild Kraus Ricketts 
Andrew, Mass. Fairfield Langley Riddick 
Andrews, Nebr. Faust rson, Minn. h 
2 Fenn Lawrence Robertson 
Atkeson Fess Layton Robsion 
Barbour Fish Rogers 
Beck Fordney Tehlbach Sanders, Ind.. 
Foster ttle Scott, Tenn 
r Shelton 
Bixler Shreve 
Blakeney French Luhring Sinclair 
ud, In Frothingham McArthur Sinnott 
Fuller dden Smith, Idaho 
Brooks, Pa Funk McKenzie Snyder 
Brown, Tenn Gahn McLaughlin, Mich. Speaks 
Browne, Wis Gensman McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul 
ick G MePherson Stafford 
Sa ee Sp «Aa r 
urton yon ac er ‘ong, 
Butler 8 Madden trong, Pa. 
Cable raham, IN. Magee Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Kans. Green, Iowa Maloney Sweet 
Campbell, Pa. Greene, Mass. apes Swing 
Cannon reene, Vt tt Taylor, N. J. 
Chalmers riest Michener aylor, Tenn, 
Chandler, Okla. Hadley Mer ple 
Chindblom BAV Colo. Mondell Thompson 
Christopherson Hawley oere, Ohio Therpe 
Clague Hays res, Ind. n 
Clarke, N. Y. Hen T Timberlake 
Clouse H k Murphy Tincher 
Cole, Iowa Hersey Nelson, Me, Tinkħam 
Cole, Ohio Hickey Nelson, A. P. Towner 
Colton Hicks Nelson, J. M. Underhill 
Cooper, Ohio Hill on. Valle 
„„ßßßFFÜÜĩ². . Seen 
0) orton 0 
Coughlin Hogan Ogden Volstead 
Crago Hukriede Oipp Wal 
Saiga Ward, N. Y. 
Humphrey, Nebr. Parker, N. J. ason 
Husted Parker, N. Y. Webster 
Treland Patterson, Mo, White, Kans. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Perk amsor 
ohnson, S. ns n 
Kearns Perlman ow 
Kelly, Pa. Porter Wood, Ind. 
Kendall Purnell 
Ketcham Radcliffe W. ard 
Kirkpatrick er Wu ch 
Kissel Ransley Wyant 
Kline, N. Y. Reece Yates 
Kline, Pa. Reed, N. Y. Young 
NAYS—101. 
5 Favrot Huddleston 
Clar k, Pha. Heber H — Miss, 
ar sher ump. 8. 
Cockran Fulmer — 
Collier Gallivan Jeffers, Ala. 
Connally, Tex. Garrett, Tenn Johnson, Ky. 
risp Garrett, a Jones, Tex. 
Hen Gilbert Kinchelee 
Davis, Tenn. Goldsbo: Lanham 
Griffin Lankford 
— Doughton pare Larsen, 
E rewry Hardy, Tex, 
Buchanan Driver Hayden Lea, Calif, 
Bulwinkle Dupré Hooker Lee, Ga. 


Mr. Bacharach (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 

Mr. Shaw (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 

Mr. King (for) with Mr. Kitchin (against). 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Moore of Vir 
ginia (against). ries 
Mr. nite of Maine (for) with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi 

aga . g+ A 

Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. Overstreet (against). 4 

Mr. Rosenbloom (for) with Mr. Rucker (against). 1 

Mr. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Sisson (against). 

Mr. Kahn (for) with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas (against). 

Mr. Moore of Illinois (for) with Mr. Rainey of Alabama 
(against). 

Mr. Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Stoll (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. STHENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged 
resolution of inquiry. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
14288), a private pension bill, in order under the rules for 
to-day, and I ask unanimous consent 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14288) grantin pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 
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Mr. FULLER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
the highest privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 

s unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House as 
n Committee of the Whole House. The Chair will state to 
the gentleman from Minnesota that this bill is in order and 
comes up, as to-day is set apart for the consideration of that 
class of legislation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I made my request for consideration of 
this resolution at the same time Mr. Rouse made his. Why 
should one resolution of inquiry be preferred over another? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is one of recog- 
nition. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Minne- 
bota later. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 
sent that the bill just reported be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is a privileged bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection and. the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


month, ay 
e of Anna W. Nixon, widow of William H. Nixon, late deck- 


per month. 

he name of Delilah J. Sprinkle, widow of Michael J. Sprinkle, late 
1 y A, Second se peer os and 3 C; Third Regiment, 
North Caistinn Volunteer pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recei 10 

The name of Mary Reynolds, widow of Edward W. Reynolds, late 
of Company D, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katharine . at “re widow of Peter Thompson, late 
of Company M, First Regiment I linois Volunteer Cavalry (also known 
as Company 4, Sixteenth R ent Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Captain Thielman’s company, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
alry), and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Tosh, widow of William M. Tosh, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer State Militia Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sallie B. Stoll, widow of Jerome Stoll, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Leona Stealey, widow of Jacob Stealey, late of Com- 
pany E, Tenth Regiment est Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the pate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza H. Lockwood, widow of Ebenezer Lockwood, late 
of Company D, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minerva Douglas, widow of William Douglas, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary x Guy, former widow of William H. Guy, late of 
Company F, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through duly appointed 


ore name of Jane Platner, widow of Albert A. Platner, late of 
Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pa er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

ine name of Ruth V. Hutchens, widow of Joseph Harris, late of 
Company H, Fifty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The mame of Martha A. Thompson, widow of Justin G. Thompson 
late of Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, an 

ay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
Pow receiving. 

The name of Layina H. Etnire, widow of Daniel Etnire, late of Com- 

any F, Seyenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
fer a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella Knowlton, widow of Benjamin Knowlton, late of 
Company F, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bertha Mann, widow of Ervin F. Mann, late of Com- 

nies E and A, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artil- 

ery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 2 per month. 

he name of Carrie M. Allison, widow of Leander J. Allison, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, 
and pay her S pennon at the of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha White, widow of Menly White, late of Com- 
panies K and G, Sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Crawford. widow of Lewis S. Crawford, late 
of Company F, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances Griffin. widow of James P. Griffin, late of 
Company K Third Regiment. and Company H, Fourth Regiment, Ten- 
nessee 8 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
Per mon 


ounted Infantry, an 


The name of Mary Spencer, 
Company A, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heayy Artillery, 


widow of Samuel R. Spencer, late of 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Boyd, widow of William Boyd, late of Company 
G, One hundred and sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Margaret Blackman, widow of John W, Blackman, late 
of Company I, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a on at the rate of $30 per month. 

e name of Lida O'Neal, widow of William O'Neal, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie Tissue, widow of Newton Tissue, late of Com- 
puny K, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha E. Butler, widow of Norton Butler, late of 
8 E, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Urzula Levisee, widow of Oren Levisee, late of Com- 
pany D, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
— — fps at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 

The name of Lula Reeder, widow of Ellas Reeder, late of Company D, 
Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infant „ and pay her a - 
sion at the rate 8 per month in lieu of hat she is now recelving: 

e event of va eath of 
as 


0 f Samuel H. Boardman, 
late of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment 5 Volunteer Infantry, 


g. 

The name of Mary C. Cole, widow of Ira B. Cole, late of Compan 
One hundred and seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer otis 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. i 

The name of Susan Brunaugh, widow of William M. Brunaugh, 2 
of Company A; Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, an 


pay, her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 
he name of Amelia S. Scott, widow of William N. Scott, late of 
Comp: D, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 


any 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she Is now recelying. 

The name of Mary E. Blanchard, widow of Asa Blanchard, late of 
Company F, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Barsha Story, widow of Oliver Story, late of Company 
H, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Millie Rex, widow of Martin L. Rex, late of Compang I, 
Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany I, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Provisional Cavalry, 
and pay her a on at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name o war J. Robinette, widow of Jasper C. Robinette, ali 
Jasper Robinette, late of Company D, ond Regiment Marylan 
Mk teen Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Melissa J. Thompson, widow of Rankin Thompson, late 
of Company D, One hundred and seventy-second Regiment Ohio olun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Mary H. Pennypacker, widow of Jacob Penngpacker, 
late of Company C, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania W Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Nathan E. Hopkins, late landsman and ordinary seaman, 
United States Navy, and Company C, Twelfth Regiment New Ham 
shire W Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Eugene 8. Nash, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Captain Peale’s 5 F, 
Thirteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay h á 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mattie Dunn, widow of William W. Dunn, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Ruth E. Vann, widow of James G. Vann, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Samira E. Cooprider, widow of Wesley Cooprider, late 
of Company G, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie E. Miller, widow of George A. 
Company A, Twenty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

he name of Joseph D, Emerson, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Seventeenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$50 per month. 

The mame of Mary A. Harper, former widow of Alfred Lanstrum, 
late of Company B, Fifty-nin e ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a nsion at the rate o $30 per month. 

The name of Susan V. Payne, widow of Samuel J. Payne, late of 
Company B, Fifty-fifth ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lizzie Leasure, widow of John Leasure, late of Company 
H, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment 5 Drafted 
Milltia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna R. Twaddle, widow of William Twaddle, late cf 
Company F, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Twenty-sixth Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Addie Sour, widow of Urias Sour, late of Company K, 


iller, late o 
nfantry, an 


Fifty-third Regiment, and Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment, Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Mary E. Touhy, former widow af Owen Coburn, late of 
Company A, Twentieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 


FEBRUARY 23, 


of Amanda Wishard, widow of Samuel G. Wishard. Jat of 


her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


* name. of Charles: F. Konts. pales and 1 ee son, of Robert 
ent Indiana Volunteer In- 


Kuntz, late of Company I, 8 
5 and pay — . — a wore ves at Fins. rate of 7 per month, 


duly appointed 

The name of K Lier Frank. 1 dent e 
David R. Frank, ate of er i Forty-seven la 
vania Volunteer Infantry. and a AA uA at the rate of 
per month, through duly 8 

The name of William Delow 1 — — and de son of 
Charles Delow, late of Company K, ki t New 5 Volun- 
8 lery. and pay h 1 at the rate of 520 per 


The name of Midlan 8 late n Com 
West Virginla Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
of = O per month. 

name of Joseph Ham, late of Company A, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment 9 York Volunteer Cavalry, and Company D, ana aunar and 
ninety-fourth Regiment New Yor Volunteer 9 and pay him a 
FFC Ninety-eighth 
e name ward, Pow ety - 
ave ver 5 3 infantry, 9 Ilm a Bop 4 
rate o r mon 

The * Julia M. Fletcher, widow of Henry W. 8 late 

of Company B, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pen ne at ANE TETOS onth. 
A. Wi — widow of Richard N, 8 late 
ndiana Volunteer Infantry, and 


C, Seventh Regiment 
a pension at the rate 


The name of Sara 


additional pension herein granted 

the event of the death of Sarah A. Wel the 

pension roll, subject 

to the provisions and limitations of the pennon laws, at the rate of 

$20 per month from and after the date of death of paid Sarah A. Well- 
throu, guardian, 


pension at the rate of $30 per mon 
The name of Jacob up, late of Company A, First Regiment West 
S Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
r 
Werne h name of Martha A, Demaris, widow of Jacob B, Demaris, late 
of Com K, Fifty-nintii Re t Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her pe on at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is new 
receivi 
The Nane of Martha A, Pitzer, widow of Samuel J. Pitzer, alias 
Famuel E. Pipp, late of of Company Ts Forty-elghth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company Twenty-sixth Regiment Kent 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a “pension at the rate of $50 per m: 
im lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Elizabeth Reed, widow of Sammel Reed, late of Com- 
any H, Seventieth, R ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
—— nt the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she fs now —— 


ne name of Nellie Quimby, anon Sy of David 8 alias. Thomas 
Stevens, late of Company gan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a sion, at the rate ar $30 per month. 

The name of Victoria Ray, widow of James A. Ray, late of Com- 

any B, Thirty-fitth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
Per a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. McCulloh, widow of Geor; rge W. MeCnlloh, — 
of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 month, 

The name of 8 E. Blades, afllicted son of Wesley Blades, late 

Artillery, and 


tied o ny F, Fourteenth Regiment Beese Volunteer Infantry, and 
e 


e name of Agnes Green helpless” and dependent da ter of Isaiah 
A a È, Thirty- seventh Regiment ndiana. yolun- 

fantry, an er a pension at the rate o mon 
teer Infantry Mary A. Harmon, widow of Thomas armon, mre — 


h me of A Aaa Insley, h A. Insley, Iate of 
eee L, First "Regiment Ohio 5 a Weary Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the Sey of 880 per mont Sa 


The name of Mary J. McLa lin, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Alvin McLaughlin, late of. Company One hundred and fiftieth 
Regiment Indiuna Volunteer Infantry, an ver piy her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month through duly ap ardian. 
The name $ Mar, ge — ob Boer — — — mine . — S late of 
even men a Volun n 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that eke te is ioe 
receiv 
5 — mime 2 1 — D. jog 1 ee 55 8 en of 2 
Hadle te o mpany H One hu an -e ti Roiman 
Ohio Volunteer Laeger. nied Ie pa him a pension te ee rate of $20 per 


onth through auqa dian. 
* 1 A ella W. maer of Jobn D. hierar a late 


he name one 
of try, and pay inent D Columbia Volunteer In- 
9 und pay cote — gabe. om at the — 2 of $50 per month in lieu of 
is now receiving. 

8 name of Josephine Hoffman, bee and * daughter of 
Lafayette Hoffman, late of Company d One hundred and seventy-ninth 
Regiment, and 1 Company F, ge eenth R t Ohio V Soloa teor Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that 


Anna E. Best, poe greet ny ain Josiah Best, —— of Com- 
ney H, A ene Re nt, and Company D, One hundred and 
Second R ent, O: b- Volunteer Infantry, and pay — a —— 
att rate of Drax” wont 


| The name 
pay |. f Comme F, Twenty-sixth Py eet reseed Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate 
= .: of koena Castors 5 o a Tatas 38 late seen Company. 
en o Volunteer Infan an 
at dhe rale ob BU e vagon ot sone v. Dren mt of dae, 
e name o empie Dyer, widow of John er, late of Com 
„ Twelfth ment Kentucky. Volunteer hn F. Dy and pay — 
sion at. the rate of $50 per month in liem of that she is now receiving. 
The name $ Jennie Alexander, widow of Thomas B. Alexanders a inta 
of 8 Piftty-ninth Re; ment Indiana Volunteer 
ra pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
Amos E. Albritton, — and dependent son of Amos, 
A. ‘Albritton, pta of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
— Be ae pg pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
The name of Susan. A. Thompson, widow of Philip: A. Tho’ 
lieutenant colonel, F ment Missouri Volontesr State Mufti 


Cavalry, and pay her a on at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now — 
The name of George D. Jones, late unassigned, Eleventh Regiment, 


and Company G, Fifty-first . Penns Month Volunteer 1 A 
yn im a pension at the rate of 50 per X PN 
The name of John H. spine —.— asin H. Si Bath, late of Company 
B, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
nsion at the rate of $50 per month. 
he name oor Mary E. 121 Nghe of Abram Saner, late of Company 
One hundred forty-eighth gear Pennsylvania Volunteer 
* and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of: 
that she is now receiving. 
The name of Catherine Meece, 1 George M. Meeee, late Abe 
Com I, Forty-ninth . Kentucky Volunteer: Infantry, 
pay er a ion at the eof $50: per month in lieu of that she is 
ow recel 
Sey? arem of Irene S. Slagle, widow of David C. Slagle, late of Com- 
One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment, and unassigned, Com» 
pany K g Ninety-first R ent, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, aud pay her 
a — on at bog rate 30 per month. 
name of Anna M. Fay, rida of Andrew J. Fay, late of Company 
E, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her @ 
pension at the rate of $80 per month. 
The name of Nan . Gerdon, widow of John Gordon, late first-class 
Boxe patea States avy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 


The name-of Minerva Lane, widow of John Lane, late of Company 
One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 month. 

The name of Caroline K. Nester, widow of George Nester, late of First. 
Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per ane: 

The name of Catharine Anderson, widow of en Anderson, late 
of Captain Harrah's company, One hundred and first Regiment Penn- 
ayivania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now recet 

The name of Wilhelmina S. Brand, widow. of Spencer H. Brand, late 

H, One 8 and thirty-eighth ry nga Pennsyl Fania 
t rate of $50 per 


9 oot Inf: h 1 
olunteer an „ Pay er on a 
month in lieu of that aie 5 now lies ei 

Lillian ape yo ess and dependent daughter of 
Henry C. Ensminger, late Com — Sixt Regiment Indiana 

undr: 

sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a ES penton at 
the rate 91 720 Le month fs oe “appointed paos 

The name of Elizabeth oseph "i Lanan, 
late of Company P Nineteenth i — — Iowa Volunteer Infantry 
and pay her a n at the rate of $50 per month In lieu af that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Blizabeth M. Griffith, widow of James R. Griffith, late 
of Company B, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30: per month. 

The 3 of Jennie E. Moore, widow of Lyman G Moore, late of 
Com: paar m Eleventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her ot nsion at the rate of $50 per month 
ao ot a is srt recet Pees Lae 8 ä 

e name aney B. . ess. a ependent daughter of 
Neliemiah Raney, late of Company I 1, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
Ape rough duly” —.— gar her a pension at go rate of $20 per month 
throu i 

name Pow William P. ar T helpless. and nes son of 
Nehemiah Raney, late of Fa Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and — pension: at the rate of $20 per month 
through duly 3 Rar 

The name of Jahn M. 95711 Bepe and dependent son of Henry 
Barrick, late of Company B Fitty-fo urth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, ay pay him a pason at the rate of 820 per month in lieu 
of —— he now receiv 

Hian F. “Graham, late of Company F, One hundred 
oe fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
sion at the rate > $50 per month, 
he name of Sarah E Gilles hg widow of Thomas Gillespie, ae of 
Company C, Second Regiment t New York ork Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per 

The name of Sarah E. Stephens, widow of and camer Stephens, la’ 
of Company G, Fifty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, an 

EE ((. 
now recely 

The name St Amanda I. Heffleger, hel 22 = e aeyn enđent daughter 
of = Heffleger, late of Company and seventy- 
ninth Re t Pennsylvania Infantry, —.— — ie a pension at the 
rate of $20 per monte: 2 ninka duly appointed. guardian. 

The name of Rosetta Allow: widow of iam Alloway, late of 
Company H, Fifteenth Regiment re tower Volunteer Infantry, and. pay her 
a paoman at or sete oe e — aae month, 

name of B. widow of Immer N. Knigħt, late of 
Company I, — —.— -seventh — Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
FF b fa: Howe Of that coe ie now 


The name of Nancy J. Cooper, widow of Samuel Cooper, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Sarah A. Fitzgerald, former widow of William H. Cox, 
late of Company I, Vifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a sion at the rate of 850 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Moody, widow of Martin P. Moody, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
8 at the rate of 850 per month in eu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Limes, window of Henry S. Limes, late 
of Company A, First R ent Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of = month. 

he name of Mary M. Lilley, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Matthias Lilley, late of ny F, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through duly appointed guardian. 
Parl gens a Ace — — z ohn 2 . Company — 

8 en c Volunteer In y, an mpany E, 
Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Oscar Okes, ‘helpless and d dent son of William 
Okes, late of Company F, One hundred and eenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through duly a nted guardian. 

The name of Mary M. Singer, widow of Francis A. Singer, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a — at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucy Jane McGrayel, widow of James McGrayel, late 
of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now ving. 

The name of Susan Laugherty, widow of Thomas J. 1 
late of Company H. Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving through duly — = 5 

The name of Agatha M. Miller, w of John Miller, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name Clara A. Bicknell, widow of William M. Bicknell. late 
of Company A, Fifth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah K. Hallowell, widow of Daniel Hallowell, late 
of Company I, Sixth Regiment, and Company C, Sev ment, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Com y €, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Veteran Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 


per month. 
The name of Elizabeth A. Morrow, widow of Robert Morrow, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Missourl Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
@ pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That the event of the death of Naney A. Mor- 
row, less and dependent ag gon of said 
‘Morrow, the additional pension herein granted cease and deter- 
mine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Elizabeth 
A. Morrow the mame of said Naney A. Morrow shall be Eyring on -the 
sion roll, subject to the prov and limitations the pennn 
ws, at the rate of per month from and after the date of death 


of said Elizabeth A. Morrow, through duly appoint 

The name of Mary Sowle, widow of Hlvirus Sowle, late of Compan: 
D, Thirty-ninth R ent Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of t she Js now 


receiving. 


Elizabeth A. and Robert 


The name of Susan Ritter, widow of Frank Ritter, alias Frank Hub, 


late of 8 E, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, 
y Fifty. 


and 5 th Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Crawford, widow of William Crawford. late 
of Company B, 25 i Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavairy, and pay 
her a pension at rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ruth E. Daniels, widow of Frank Daniels, late of 


Twelfth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 


her a at the rate of | month. 
8 of Jane Oliver, Bi Raph Aaron 
Cc. d R Minnesota 


n P. Oliver, late of Company 
ension at the rate of $30 
2 The name of Elizabeth © 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


r month. 
ver, widow of William Grover, late of 
Company I, Second R t Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Harriet W. , widow of 
paor H, Wighty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
er a pension at the 
receiving. 


and 


Company IE One hundred and twenty-seventh ‘Regiment Illinois Volun- 

teer Infantry, Ea hn at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Ellen Thom of Joseph Thompson, late of 

Company A, ‘Twenty-fourth New Jersey Volunteer infantry, 


ment 
and pay her a ion at the rate of 
sho, K now 


e name of William E. Robinson, helpless and dependent son of 
William C. Robinson, Iate of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him Seer at the rate of $20 
per month d pa anger guardian. 

The name of L. Anna Mavity, widow of William K. Mavity, late of 
Company F, Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Lieu of that she is 


of Company G. ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
her = at the rute of 850 per month in lieu of that she is — 
receiving. 


dependent daughter of 
Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Cav 7 


setts Cavalry, pany M, Fourth R nt Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through duly inted guardian. 


a din 
The name of ‘Margaret iF. Freeman, former widow of George C. 
‘Carson, late pany B, Elev nt, and Company M, 
Ninth R ment, Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50-per month in He sh 


The name of Zula A. 8 r, wid 
of Company G, Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Ca è 


James Wicks, late of Com- 
rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she ia ea 


a pension at the rate of $50 


7 7 75 month in lieu of that she is 
now morien: Provided, That in the event of the death of Claud B. 
Springer, helpless and dependent son of said Zula A. and William R. 
Springer, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: vided further, That in the event of the death of Zula A. 
Springer the name of said Claud B. Springer shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 

ws, at the rate of $20 pee month from and after the date of death 
of said Zula A. Springer through duly appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary Savanack, widow of John R. Savanack, late of 
Company G, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Pernina A. Morrison, widow of Theodore Morrison, late 
of Company A, Ninety-first Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
bey her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Charles J. Bice, late of Company A, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 r month. 

The name of Henrietta Richmond, widow -of Jason H. Richmond, 
late of Company G, Fifty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of John W. Genung, late of Captain Graham's company, 
attached to Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 1023. Rodia A. Dunifer. H. R. 13747. Alice Lath. 
H. R. 7347. Margaret L. Fardette, H. R. 13782. Angeline Insley. 

. R. 8383. Elma L. Holton. II. R. 13787. Mary J. MeLau 8 
8671. Anna W. Nixon. H. R. 13788. Margaret C. Miller. 
11222. Margaret B. Blunt. II. 37 John D. Hadley. 
11638. Delilah J. Beinke II. R. 18795. Isabella W. Williams, 
12123. May olds. H. R. 18798. Josephine Hoffman, 
12242. Katharine Thompson. II. R. 13803. Anna E. Best. 

12832. Mary J. h. H. R. 13813. Amanda Wishard. 
12397. Sallie B. Stoll. II. R. 13818. Lena Castor. 
12393. Leona Stealey. H. 8821. Temple Dyer. 

R. 12447. Eliza H, Lockwood. HI. R. 13822. Jennie Alexander. 
12583. Minerva Douglas. II. R. 13823. Amos E. Albritton. 
12537. ry A. Guy. H. R. 13841. Susan A. Thompson. 
12553. Jane Platner. H. R. 13848. George D. Jones. 
12613. Ruth V. Hutchens. II. R. 13844. John H. Smith, alias 


py Pt A 


R. R. 
R. R. 1 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. R. 1 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. R. 
R. 12711. Martha A. Thompson. Henry H. Smith. 
R. 12851. Lavina H. Etnire. H. R. 13843. Mary E. er. 
R. 12879. Ella Knowlton. H. R. 13848. Catherine Meece, 
R. 12 ha Mann. H. R. 13849. Irene S. Slagle. 
R. 12907. Carrie M. Allison, H. R. 13898. Anna M. Fay. 
R. 12910. Martha White. H. R. 13897. Nancy A. Gordon. 
R. 12915. tharine Crawford. H. R. 13898. Minerva Lane. 
R. 12923. Frances E. Griffin II. R. 12900. Caroline K. Nester. 
R. 12968. Mary neer, II. R. 13905. Catharine Anderson 
R. 12969. Jennie d. H. R. 13906. Wilhelmina S. Brand. 
R. 12970. argaret Blackman, H. R. 13912. Lilian Ensminger. 
. R.1297 O'Neal. H. R. 13017 beth E. Lanam 
. R. 12986. Carrie Tissue. H. R. 13924. Elizabeth M. Griffith. 
H. R. 12992. Martha E. Butler. H. R. 13925. Jennie E. re, 
H. R. 12994, See. H. R. 13948. Nancy B. Raney. 
H. R. 13010. Lula Reeder. H. R. 18947. William P. Raney. 
H. R. 13011. Catharine Boardman, H. R. 18954. John M. Barrick. 
H. R. 18018. Mary C. Cole. II. R. 13958. William F. Graham. 
H. R. 13020. Susan Brunaugh. EI. R. 18965. Sarah E. Gillespie. 
H. R. 13040. Amelia S. Scott. H. R. 18967. Sarah E. Stephens. 
H. R. 13041. Marx E. Blanchard. H. R. 13989. Amanda I. Heffleger, 
H. R. 13058. Barsha Story. 'H. R. 13970. Rosetta Alloway. 
H. R. 13060. Millie Rex. H. R. 13973. Sarah E. Knight. 
H. R. 13061. M J. Robinette. H. R. 13983. Nancy J. Cooper. 
H. R. 13084. Melissa J. Thompson. H. R. 13984. Sarah A. Fitzgerald. 
H. R. 13089. * Pennypacker. H. R. 13985. Sarah J. Mood: 2 
H. R. Na E. Hopkins. II. R. 13990. Elizabeth A. Lim 
H. R. 13100. Eugene S. Nash. H. R. 14007. Mary M. Lilley. 
H. R. 13122. Mattie Dunn. H. R. 14008. John Bywater, alias 
H. R. 13144. Ruth E. Vann. John Tallman. 
H. R. 13179. E. Cooprider. H. R. 14012. Oscar Okes. 
H. R. 18204. Lizzie E. Miller. H. R. 149022. Mary M. Stage. 
H. R. 18280. J D. erson, H. R. 14023. Lucy Jane McGra 
H. R. 13308. Mary A. Harper. H. R. 14029. Susan Langherty. 
II. 8.13357. Susan V, Payne H. R. 14030. Agatha M. er, 
H. R. 18372. Lizzie Leasure. II. R. 14042. Clara A. Bicknell, 
H. R. 13398. Anna R. Twaddle. H. R. 14044. Hannah K. Hallowell. 
H. R. 13426. Addie Sour. H, R. 14049. Elizabeth A. Morrow. 
H. R. 13440. Mary E. Touhy. H. R. 14081. Mary Sowie. 
H. R. 13473. Charles F. Kuntz. H. R. 14034. Susan Ritter. 
H. R. 13527. Liberty E. Frank, H. R. 1 . Martha Crawford. 
H. R. 13569. William L. Delow. H. R. 14072. Ruth E. Daniels. 
H. R. 13599. an Mercer. H. R 14075, Jane Oliver. 
H. R. 13623. Joseph Ham. II. R. 14088. Elizabeth Grover. 
H. R. 13640. ward ‘Powell. H. R. 14090. Harriet ‘Wicks. 
II. R. 13885. Julia M. Fletcher. II. R. 14096. Euphamia Smith. 
H. R. 13866. Sarah A. Wellman. H. R. 14100. Ellen Thompson. 
II. R. 13884. Lulu Moore. ~ H.R. 14102. William E. Robinson. 
H. R. 18685. Jacob Shou H. R. 14109. L. Anna Mavitx. 
H. K. 13700. Martha 4 ris. II. R. 14150. Amanda J. Alford. 
H. R. 13703. Martha A. Pitzer. H. R. 14183. Jennie eae i 
H. R. 18703 beth Reed. H. R. 14158. Margaret F. Freeman. 
H. R. 137 Nellie Quimby. H.R.14159. Zula A. Springer. 
H. R. 18707. Victoria M. H. R. 14187. Mary Savanack. 
H. R. 13710. Sarah J. McCulloh. I. R. 14210. Pernina A. Morrison. 
H. R. 18731. Samuel E. Blades. H. R. 14220. Charles J. Bice. 
H. R. 13741. Kate Caldwell. H. R. 14228. Henrietta Richmond. 
H. R. 13743. Agnes Green. H. R. 14276. John W. Genung. 
H. R. 13744 ry A. Harmon. 
Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment. 


On page 27, line 6, at the end of the line strike out the capital 
letter “R” and insert the capital letter B.“ 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, line 6, at the end of the line, strike out the capital letter 
“R” and insert the capital letter B.“ 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Furrer, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 14200 
on report from Committee on Pensions of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
calls up the bill H. R. 14200, which the Clerk will report by 
title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14200) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers. and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
eertain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnected, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pensions laws— 

The name of Joseph Bauer, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

he name of Isabelle Barnett, widow of Theophilus Barnett, late of 
Troop H, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay 
her k promoa at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Fred Stanley, late of Troop M, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Watson S. Coburn, late of Company I, First Kansas 
State Militia Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

he name of George D. Smith, late of Captain D. B. Randall's Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment Idaho Volunteers, Nez Perce Indian War, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

be name of Fred Schwarz, late of the United States Navy, Philippine 
insurrection, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now 3 

The name of William C. Knuckles, late of nde etd K, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 2 

he name of Barbara Oglesby, widow of George W. Oglesby, late of 
Captain Martin Williams's company, Lewiston Scouts, Idaho Volun- 
8 Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Sherwood H. Williams, late of United States Marine 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. y 

The name of Jerome B. Butler, late of Company C, Thirty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lina Real, widow of Adolphus Real. late of Captain 
Owen Shaw's company, Texas Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of C. M. Middleton, late of Captain L. H. McNelly’s com- 
pany, special State Troops, Frontier Battalion, Texas Rangers, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Samuel E. Acuff, alias Samuel E. Harris, late of Com- 
panies D and G, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Fortier, widow of Joseph Fortier, late of the 
Renville Rangers, Minnesota Militia, Indian wars, and pay her a pen- 
kion at the rate of 820 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ben C. Robinson, late of 8 D, Comanche County 
Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

he name of Richard Burns, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry. Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jennie F, 2 widow of Daniel J. Buckley, late 
first-class fireman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. è 

The name of Andrew McLaughlin, late of Company M, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment, United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Peter Lacher, late of Troop D, Fourth Regiment United 
States cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 

er month. 
> The name of Rebecca Melvina Elliff, widow of Captain Hardy Crier 
Elif, late of Captain Hardy Elliſtes independent company, Mounted 
Oregon Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. ? 

The pame of Rose G. Bingman, widow of Jobn I. Bingman, late of 
Captain Randall's Compan , Second Idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 Pe mouth. 

The name of Lizzie Johnson, widow of Thomas W. Johnson, late of 
Company A, Gray's Battalion, Arkansas Volunteers, Mexican War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ferdinand Heinen, late of Lieut. Henry Schwethelm’s 
company, Kerr 3 8 Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a 
pension at the rate o 1 5 per month. 

The name of Annie Veuve, widow of Ernest Veuve, late of Company 
Indian wars, and pay her 
n lieu of that she is now 


II. Third Regiment United States Infantry, 
a ete eo at the rate of $20 per month i 
receiving. 

The name of Etta W. Cass, widow of Jesse Lee Cass, late hospital 
steward, Fourth Regiment Texas Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 


her oP reia at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 


of Levi T. Miller, late of Captain Randall's Company B, 
Second Regiment Idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mark Y. Judd, late of Captain Warren Wallace's com- 


The name 


any, Nueces and Rio Grande Counties, Texas Frontier Men, and pay 

im a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Rachel J, Smith, widow of William C. Smith, late 
colonel First Regiment Tennessee Infantry, Spanish-American War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Grace Ridgely, widow_of Howard B. Ridgely, 
late of Capt. Martin Williams’s company, Lewiston Scouts, Idaho 
r Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Robert Longstaff, late of Troop F, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of William Henry Bush, late of Troop C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Louise W. Noyes, widow of Henry E. Noyes, late ca 
tain, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and brigadier genera 
retired, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $ 
per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Albert C. Roach, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
88 at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of Rhoda A, Savage, widow of James Savage, late of Com- 
pany K, Third Regiment Missouri Mounted Volunteers, Mexican War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lleu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name ef Alva C. Cooper, late of Company D, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay bim a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William E. Johnson, late of Company K, Second Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James Donnelly, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Alice Z. Sherwin, widow of Charles L. C. Sherwin, late 
of Troop K, Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Mary E. Tritten, widow of John G. Tritten, late of 
Troop A, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay es a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Robert M. Daniels, late of Troop E. Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

he name of Paul Henricksen, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment 
United States 1 Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
nae per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Clarence J. Johnson, alias Franklin J. Green, late of 
Troop C, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay Rim a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of tbat he is 
now receiving. 

The name of James McDonough, late of Company E, Second Regi- 
ment Illinois 8 war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Howard Hines, late of Company B, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of George Peyton Chambers, late of 828 B. First 
Regiment Alabama Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Tracey M. Halley, late of 88 A, Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, 8 him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. Pension to be paid to a 
legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Jo F. Kilbride, late of Sanitary Detachment, First 
New York Cavalry, National Guard, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John T. Hyder, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment 
United States goer S war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David C. Preston, late private, Company F, Eighth 
Regiment California Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Martin G. Lyons, late of Company ©, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now 5 

The name of William S. Arnold, late of Company G, Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
8 at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
recetying. 

The name of Thomas M. Benton, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a 3 at the rate of 814 per month in lleu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Willlam 8. Whitley, late of Company B, Tenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Coleman, late of Troop F, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William Dotson, late of Company I, Bighth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of — per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Fisher, widow of Stanton G. Fisher, late 
chief of Indian Scouts, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Werner Snow, late of Company E, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John Johnson, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Charles B. Winton, late of United States Navy, second- 
class fireman, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Camp, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Blaine Campbell, late of Troop L, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in liew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Eig jor! uy late of pene er Ons hun- 
dred and sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, war with ain, and 
pay him a pension at rate of $40 per month in Hen of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ranner Chandley, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harry Elkins, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, R ar Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of William Garnett, otherwise known as Billie Hunter, 
Jate scout, interpreter, and guide, Quartermaster t, United 
States le cg Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 

r month, 

Perhe name of John W. Thomas, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, lar Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that he is now recetying. 

The name of liam Napier, late of Company I, Tenth t 
United States Infantry, oe Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James A. Carver, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Wstablishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Herschel Spainhour, late of Company D, One hundred 
and fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Infantry. war wi 5 5 and pay 
BESA pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eli es, late of ee pom D, Twelfth Regiment 


of 
late of Company K, Signal Corps, United States Army, Regular Be 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 
er month additional on account of each of the minor children of said 
jeorge D. Hendrickson until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of James E. Moran, late of Company C, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment Michigan Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jeremiah B. Thomson, late of Capt. W. H, Latshaw's 
Company A, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. A 

The name of Elizabeth M. ney widow of William H. Sage. late 
brigadier eral, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of the compensation she is receivin 

The name of Hannah Dougherty, d ent mother of Cornelius P. 
Dougherty. late of Company F. Eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, 
war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate per month. 

The name of Gilbert J. Lalonde, late of the Unit States Navy, 
United States eei Utah, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of George H. Burton, late of Company K, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment, and Company L, Twenty-third Regiment, United States Infantry, 
Hegnir Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 

The name of Leo Forst, late of . ag 4 D, Fifth Regiment United 
5 5 war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

12 per month. F; 

The name of Mournin Seott, 2 mother of Joseph Scott, late 
of the Ninety-seventh Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Henry T. Bishop late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, war w h Spain, and pay him a pension at the 


The name of Horace G. Butterfield, late of Company F, Eleventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now _receivin, 


The name of James A. G. Cox, tate of the 3 Company 
United States Coast a Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 
ane pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of J W. late of Company D. Fourteenth Regiment 
United States AE Reguiar Establishment, and pay him a pension 
Ts ene 715 ines Phelps, late’ of Co: F, Twenty-fitth 

he name of James ps, late o ny F, - 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay E. a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Laird, late of et M, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 = month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Minerva J, ith, widow of William Smith, late of Capt, 
Davis Layton's Company H, Regiment Oregon Mounted Votun- 
teers, Indian wars, and pay her a penslon at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now Tov, 

The name of Charles H. Ritter, late of Troop E, Fourteenth t 


United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him à pension 


at the rate of $12 per mon 


The name of Martin F. McMichael, late of Company F, Ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois 8 war with Spain, and pay him a pension at t 
rate of $12 per mon 

The name of Marie F. Manns, widow of William A, Manns, late of 
Companies K and C, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 


of that she is now receivin 


The name of Willie A. Mankin, late of Company F, Third ent 
Sette . war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 

month. 

The name of Viola Butler, permanently helpless and dependent child 
of Henry C. Butler, late of Captain e en poet Ball's regiment, 
Texas Mounted Volunteers, Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William P. Joh late of the One hundred and fifth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following bills referred to 
the Committee on Pensions: 


H. R. 3026. Joseph Bauer. H. R. 12975. David C. Preston, 

H. R. 4889, Isabelle Barnett. H. R. 13014. Martin G. Lyons. 

H. R. 5409. Fred gay oe H. R. 18026, William S. Arnold. 

H. R. 6908. Watson 8. ura, H. R. 13030. Thomas M. Benton. 

H. R. 7528. George D. Smith. H. R. 18105. William S. Whitley, 

H. R. 7725. Fred Schwarz. H. R. 138107. William Coleman. 

H. R. 7823, William C. Knuckles. H. R. 13118. William Dotson. 

H. R. 8587. Barbara Me ge 8 H. R. 13148. Sarah A r. 

H. R. 8830. Sherwood H. Williams, H. R. 13169. Werner Snow. 

H. R. 8835. Jerome B. Butler. H. R. 13178. John Johnson. 

H. R. 9084, Lina Real. H. R. 1 Charles B. Winton. 

H. R. 9038. C. M. Middleton. H. R. 13227 rge W. Camp 

H. R. 9094. Samuel H. Acuff. H. R. 13230. Blaine Cam: L. 

H. R. 9181, Sarah E. Fortier. H. R. 13240. William H. Thompson. 

II. R. 9859. Ben C. Robinson H. R. 13241. Banner Chandley, 

H. R. 9471. Richard Burns, H. R. 13256, Harry Elkins, 

H. R. 9552. Jennie E. Buckley. H. R. 18265. William Garnett, 

H. R. 9730, Andrew McLaughlin. H. R. 13274. John W. Thomas. 

H. R. 9787, Peter Lacher. H. R. 13313. William Napier. 

H. R. 9986. Rebecca Melvina llif. H. R. 13334. James A. Carver. 

H. R. 10388. G. an, H. R. 13421. Herschel Spainhour, 

H. R. 10502, Lizzie Johnson. H. R. 13442. Eli Hayes. 

H. R. 10508. nd Heinen H. R. 13461, J ngle, 

H. R. 10755, Annie Veuve. H. R. 1 John Dudie 3 

H. R. 10886. Etta W. Cass. H. R. 13502. Laura Hendrickson. 

H. R. 11048. Levi T. Miller. H. R. 13530. James E. Moran. : 

I. R. 11112. Mark Y. Judd H. R. 13548, Jeremiah B. Thomson, 

H. R. 11270. Rachel J. Smith H. R. 13562. Elizabeth M. Sage. 1 

H. R. 11279. Emma Grace Ridgely, H. R. 13565. Hannah Dou herty. 

H. R. 11361. Robert Longstaff. H. R. 18570. Gilbert J. Lalonde. 

H. R. 11373. William Henry Bush. II. R. 13578. G H. Burton. 

H. R. 11459, Louise W, Noyes. H. R. 13588, Leo Forst. 

II. R. 11481. Albert C. Roach. H. R. 13626. Mournin Scott, 

H, R. 11574 oda A. Savage. H. R. 13627. Henry T. Bish 

II. R. 11650. Alva C. C . H. R. 13 Horace G. Butterfield. 

H. R. 11919. Willam E. Johnson. H. R. 13 Phillip S. Jackson 

H. R. 11992. James Donnelly. H. R. 13708. James Mitchell. 

H. R. 12152. Alice Z. Sherwin. H. R. 18733. James C. Woodward. 

H. R. 12247. Mary B. Tritten. H. R. 13742. James A. G; x. 4 

H. R. 12249. Robert M. Daniels. H. R. 137. Joseph Woods. 

H. R. 12265, Paul Henricksen. H. R. 13766. James Phel 

H. R. 12266. Clarence J. Johnson. II. R. 13785 rge W. Laird. j 

H. R. 12436. James McDonough. II. R. 13794. Minerva J. Smith, 

EL R. 12444. Howard Hines. H. R. 13814. Charles H. Ritter. 5 

H. R. 12481. 8 2 Peyton Cham» = = 5 3 McMichael, 
Ts. Ry . Marie F. Manns, 

H. R. 12875. Tracey M, Halley. H, R. 13909. Willie A. Mankin, 

H. R. 12891. John F. Kilbride. H. R. 18962. Viola Butler. 

H, R. 12927. John T. Hyder. H. R. 14189. Wiliam P, Johnston. | 


Mr, ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, T offer an amendment to strike | 
out the name of Martin G. Lyons, on page 9, lines 1 to 4, inclusive, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
P: g ginning with li 5 s 
ine s Pse i th line 1, strike out the paragraph, including 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 2 ‘ i 
The amendment was agreed to. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross-. | 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Ronstox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the vote was passed was laid on the table. 


REREFERENCE—YAZOO RIVER, 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the letter of 
the Secretary of War, which is printed as House Document 597 
in a report on a further investigation of the Yazoo River was 
erroneously referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
T ask that it be referred to the Committee on Flood Control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that a rereference be made of the letter 
of the Seeretary of War in reference to the Yazoo River project. 
If there is no objection, the letter will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
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state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14222) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Min- 
nesota withhold that? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I withhold it. 

FREIGHT RATES ON DAIRY SUPPLIES AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged motion 
to discharge the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
from the further consideration of House Resolution 266. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
offers a privileged motion to discharge the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce from the further consideration of 
House Resolution 266, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 266. 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to trans- 
mit to the House of Representatives all information in his possession 
or in the possession of the Interstate Commerce Commission relative 
to the alleged esenee of charging freight on butter tubs made and 
shipped from Duluth and other points in Minnesota to Red River 
Valley points in Minnesota, plus freight from Elgin, III.; and also 
relative to the practice of charging freight upon agricultural ma- 
chinery shipped from ts west of Pittsburgh to points in Minnesota, 
plus ight from Pittsburgh, Pa.; and also all information in his 
possession or in possession of said commission as to what statutory 
authority or other legal authority exists or is claimed to exist to 
justify or authorize such discriminatory and unjust practices. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on 
the resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
against it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I have not seen the resolution 
and only just heard it read, but it calls for information about 
certain “alleged” practices which clearly takes away any 
privileged status which it might otherwise have. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is not a privileged resolution. It asks for informa- 
tion peculiarly within the knowledge of this department. It 
asks the department to cite to this Congress certain laws, and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, STEENERSON] could get that 
information elsewhere. It calls for a citation to certain laws. 
That is wholly out of order on a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. MAPES. It calls for information in regard to an al- 
leged practice, which, it seems to me, brings it clearly outside 
of the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I direct the express attention 
of the Chair to the last clause: 


And also all information in his possession or in ssion of said 
commission as to what statutory or other legal authority exists or is 
msec he to exist to justify or authorize such discriminatory and unjust 
practices. 


That is calling for an opinion in the guise of information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
Clearly the resolution calls for something more than a mere 
statement of fact. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 14222) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. SreeNerson] appeals from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the gentleman from Minnesota move to lay the appeal on the 
table. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
calls for a division on the question of laying on the table the 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. As many as favor the 
motion to lay on the table the appeal from the decision of the 
Chair will rise and stand until they are counted. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 121, noes 6. 

So the motion to lay on the table the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 


AMENDMENT OF THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 14222) to amend the trading with the enemy act, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Minnesota 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 14222) to amend the trading with the 
enemy act. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDERSON] will please resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14222) to amend the trading with 
the enemy act, with Mr. ANDERSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, strike out the word application“ with a comma and 
insert the word “application” without a con ma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 1, strike out the word “ Custodian ” with a comma and 
Insert the word “ Custodian" without a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 2, strike out the word “him” with a comma and insert 
the word “him” without a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 8, strike out “Austria-Hungary” and insert“ Austria- 


Hungary with a comma; and on page 5, line 9, strike out the word 
“who” with a comma and insert the word “ who” without a comma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„line 9, strike out the word “ Stat 4 inser 

* Statutes ” with a comma. 3 ate ae + the ward 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 18, strike out the word “otherwise” and insert the 
word otherwise“ with a comma. 4 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 17, at the beginning of the line insert the word “ as.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 24, strike out the word “States” with a comma and 
insert the word States with a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers .an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RAYBURN: Page 1; 
word strike out the words“ 
enemy. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, several Members and I 
have consulted with the majority. This is the amendment 
that provides for the return of all the property. It is the 
one important amendment that will be offered. Several gen- 
tlemen have suggested that we try to agree upon time on 
this amendment. If the amendment is voted down there is 
only one more important amendment on this side that will be 
offered to the bill, and that is for the return of the Austrian 
property. Many Members want to be heard upon this amend- 
ment who did not get time in general debate. Therefore I 
feel that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] or the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrystow] should ask for 
very liberal time for debate on this amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion apply to his particular amendment, or does it apply to the 
section itself? 

Mr. RAYBURN. 


lines 5 and 6, after the 
not an enemy or ally of 


It applies to this particular amendment. 


1923. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Would it not be better if we | partial amount of it, and for this reason. If we do not act 


are to go into a limitation to apply it to the section itself 
rather than to this particular amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; do not do that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the amendment I have just offered_is 
adopted, several amendments will have to be adopted to the 
first section of the bill. Therefore it seems to me that it 
would be impracticable to agree upon time as to all of the 
section. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What suggestion has the gen- 
tleman to offer in reference to limitation of debate on this one 
section? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I should like very much to control an 
hour on this amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, I have no desire whatever to 
curb debate unduly, but the gentleman from Texas must 
realize, as we all realize, that we are near the end of the ses- 
sion and that if we take up time here we are just simply pre- 
venting some other measures from being considered. It would 
seem to me that upon this particular amendment half an hour 
on a side is all that the gentleman should ask for. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There are a dozen men on this side who 
did not get to say anything yesterday. I think there are many 
on that side who did not, and this is the crux of this whole 
situation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Minnesota allow 
me? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. We debated this very question four hours 
yesterday. Now, all gentlemen want is to discuss the very 
question which was discussed most of the time yesterday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There are at least half a dozen gentlemen 
on this side who did not get even five minutes yesterday. 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for a 
suggestion ? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Why not let the debate run for a little while, 
with the explicit understanding that no extensions will be made 
beyond five minutes, and then later close the debate? Let the 
chairman determine as to those for and against, but no one to 
speak longer than five minutes, and let it run, to see how much 
debate is really desired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me suggest the impracticabil- 
ity of doing that, because we are standing in the road of an 
urgent deficiency bill which it is very necessary to pass. If 
we give an hour to this amendment, there will be another 
amendment on the Austrian property upon which liberal time 
will be wanted, and then there is an amendment to be offered 
on this side upon the declaration of future policy, upon which 
time will be wanted. If we are not careful we shall occupy 
the whole afternoon here. It seems to me that we had better 
agree in advance, so that we shall have no feeling about it 
among the membership when the time ends. For that reason 
we ought to limit it now on this amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. What does the gentleman say to an hour 
and a half on this amendment? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman is going to 
insist on its being limited to this amendment, it seem to me 
we can not go beyond one hour. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think the gentleman ought to grant us an 
hour and a half for this amendment. We will get through with 
it by 3 o'clock. We will not take up much time on the Austrian 
amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If it is to be limited to this 
particular amendment we can not go beyond the hour. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let us take both amendments and make it 
an hour on a side then, on the return of all the property and 
on the return of the Austrian property. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not think we can do that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask for recognition, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not have much to add to what I said yesterday 
in reference to this proposition. The amendment I have of- 
fered offers to the House a clear-cut proposition and a square 
opportunity to pass upon the proposition of whether or not 
we will do what we concede the only thing that this Govern- 
ment, speaking through this Congress should do, and that is to 
return all this property at an early date. If this amendment 
is voted down it means that we by this method only tantalize 
the situation. It seems to me that as a policy for this Gov- 
ernment to-day we would be less likely to be misunderstood if 
we returned none of this property than if we returned only a 


I yield to the gentleman from 


upon this question, if we do not return any of this property, 
if there is no congressional action on it at all at this time, 
the world will believe that the United States of America will 
in the future, as it has in the past, be guided by the decisions 
of its courts, by its traditions, and follow the rules of inter- 
national law built up in these modern days of civilization. 

But if we return $10,000 of this property we imply the 
threat that we are going to retain the remainder as security for - 
the payment of private claims by American citizens against the 
German Government, and the world will have the right and 
will believe that we intend to do what some gentlemen have 
been frank enough to assert, confiscate this property. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Doctor TEMPLE, yester- 
day, although disclaiming any intent on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the confiscation of this prop- 
erty, driven to the ultimate conclusion, said this: 

What is the German Government to do about privately owned 
property: of its citizens which it bas turned over to this Government 
under the terms I read from the treaty a few minutes ago? If the 
time should come when we would have to sell the property to make 
good e claims of our people against Germany, then the German 
owners would hold the claim against their own vernment. 

If we are going to sell the property and devote the proceeds 
to paying private claims of American citizens, in God's name, 
what is that but confiscation? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is not the real crux of this 
whole matter that after the armistice the Alien Property Cus- 
todian under the last administration did sell most of the prop- 
erty? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Some of it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. He did it, and after the armis- 
tice, and gave notice that no one but pure American citizens 
should bid on it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I say that we will be misunderstood the 
world over because if this House adopts the recommendation of 
this committee and, in the light of the speeches made here, 
sustains this committee, they can come to no conclusion but 
that the property will be confiscated ultimately for certain 
objects. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The gentleman will acknowl- 
edge that this House is not answerable for the policy of con- 
fiscation and seizure? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That does not enter into what we are doing 
now. If somebody violated the law in the last administration 
it is no reason why this Congress or this administration 
should hold us up to the world in a light that we never have 
been placed in, in the light to make us misunderstood the world 
over, when America stands alone in a world of turmoil to-day. 
If the world is to come to settled conditions, if civilization’s 
battle for freedom and the enlightenment of the world is to 
stand and to mean anything, the United States must hold forth 
the beacon light of law. order, humanity, and decency to the 
whole world. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas and all amendments thereto close in 55 minutes; 
the time to be divided 30 minutes to those opposing the amend- 
ment and 25 minutes to those favoring the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close at the end of 55 minutes, 25 minutes 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas and 30 minutes 
by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want five 
minutes. I understood there was to be liberal debate. Does 
that include five minutes for me? à 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman will have to 
look to his colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I want to say at the outset that 
I am opposed to the application of the property in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian to the payment of American 
claims. I am also in favor of the passage of this measure as 
it is. The fact that such position may seem anomalous leads 
me to explain in just as brief form as I can why I think this 
measure should be passed without amendment with reference 
to the amount we return, and why those who entertain the 
views which I entertain can not only support the measure on 
final passage but can urge that the measure be passed in its 
present form rather than in the form of returning all the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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property at the present time. We are confronted with this 
practical proposition. 

There are many gentlemen in the House who entertain the 
views so ably expressed by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn], who is not only one of the able members 
of our committee but one of the ablest Members of this House. 
Iam among those who entertain such views, but there are many 
gentlemen in the House who entertain the view that this prop- 

-erty ought not to be returned but ought to be applied to the 
payment of American claims. We have before us legislation 
which proposes to return to the German nationals 92 per cent 
in number of all of these trusts. The legislation before us does 
not commit you or me or any Member of this Congress to any 
policy of the application of this property to the payment of 
American claims. If the legislation contained one single section 
or paragraph or phrase which committed our Government to 
the policy of taking the property of these enemy nationals, 
brought here during peace times, builded up by their toil, I 
would vote against the measure and oppose it; but there is not 
anything in the bill to that effect. 

Personally I should be giad if the Senate and the House could 
agree to-day to return all of the property to those to whom it 
belongs, but it ean not be done. The distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] made an able argument to that 
effect, but over In another body the distinguished Democratic 
leader who represents the great State of Alabama has a bill 
now before that body, proposing to apply this property now to 
the payment of these American claims; and there are others 
there sharing the same opinion. 

The question is, shall those of us who believe so firmly in 
the sacred rights of property here, regardless of whether it 
belongs to our own people or others, amend this bill and pro- 
pose to give it all back, send the measure to the other body 
to die, thus the opportunity of turning back 92 per 
cent in number of these trusts, or shall we support the bill in 

its present form and embrace that opportunity? I say it is a 
practical proposition, and that the men who belong to the 
majority, who have the responsibility of legislation, must face 
the situation as it is, and ‘those of us who believe that it all 
ought to be returned, with the opportunity confronting us to 
turn 92 per cent in numbers back, must take advantage of that 
opportunity. 

We have a proposition here which can go through without 


violating the principles of any gentleman, whether he believes 


it all ought to be returned or not, for if one believes ‘that all 
this property ought to be returned, then he believes 92 per 
cent in number ought to be returned. 

Those of us who entertain the view that it all ought to be 
returned get practically everything we asked for in this meas- 
ure. We return all of 92 per cent of those trusts, and the bill 
in its present form has been so amended that we give the in- 
come of all the remaining trusts. Thus, not much will be lost 
to the owners if it goes on for another year or two while they 
are adjusting these claims. They lose nothing, and we get 
substantially what we ask for. Therefore, regardless of our 
views, we can join in this proposition of doing substantial 
justice and -returning what is provided for in this measure. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think that the prece- 
dent we are setting by turning back a part of it can be taken 
as a pledge that all of the rest of it will be disposed of in the 
same manner? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not know, but the matter 
is in the hands of the American Congress. This property can 
not be confiscated without the assent of Congress, and the 
American Congress can never under the sun consent to such a 
policy as confiscating private property of enemy nationals to 
pay American claims. [Applause.] 

I desire to discuss the provisions of this bill and this question 
of whether we shall apply this property to the payment of 
American claims. 

The Alien Property Custodian. appointed by virtue of the 
trading with the enemy act, now holds 30,868 trusts of the value 
of approximately $347,000,000, These trusts embrace almost 
every species of property, including private debts and United 
States Government obligations. Some of these Government 
obligations ar investments made by the custodian, but others 
are Government obligations owned by alien enemies at the 
time they were taken over. The Winslow bill, H. R. 13496, 
would return 28,144 trusts, each ef which is less than $10,000 
in value, and would return $10,000 in value to some of the 
beneficiaries of the remaining 2,224 trusts. According to the 
estimate of Mr. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, this would 


amount in all to $44,362,000, or less than one-seventh of the 
property in value. (Hearings before Hcuse committee, p. 6.) 
I.—As BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE ENEMY GOVERNMENT 

We HAVE THE RIGHT TO CONFISCATE THM PROPERTY OF THESE 

EXEMY NATIONALS. 

Under strict international law all questions as to the rights 
of the nationals of the respective governments are foreclosed 
when the treaty is signed. 

I apprehend that the treaty of peace abolishes the subject of thə 
war, and that after peace is concluded neither the matter in dispute 
nor the conduct of either party during the war can ever be revived or 
brought into contest again. * the restitution of, or compensa- 


tion for, British property confiscated or extinguished during the war 
by any of the United Stat could only be provided for b 
of peace. (Ware v. Hylton.” 8 Dall, 299.) zi aen ae 


Germany not only failed to make provision for the return of 
the property held by our Alien Property Custodian but specifi- 
cally agreed in the treaty of Versailles— 

Tai property rights and interests, and the cash assets, of German 
nationals 


Including that held by our custodian— 
shall be subject to the disposal of such power 

America— 
in accordance with its laws and regulations. 

Versailles treaty, section 4, article 297 (h) (2), with the fur- 
ther provision that— 


Germany undertakes to compensate her nationals in t of the sale 
or retention of their property, rights, or interests. Ibid, art. 297 (09 


This right in the Versailles treaty and the rights reserved in 


| the Knox-Porter resolution were preserved to us in the treaty 


of Berlin. 
II. Over Courts AND ENGLISH COURTS, WHILE RECOGNIZIXO THE NAKED 
RicHT OF CONFISCATION, CONDEMN ITS EXERCISE, 
A. DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(1) In former times the right to confiscate debts was admitted as an 
acknowledged doctrine of the law of nations, and in strictness it may 
be said to exist, but it may well be considered as a naked and impolitic 
right, condemned by the enlightened conscience and judgment of mod- 


ern times. * * There is no exigency in war which uires that 
belligerents should confiscate or anpel the debts due by slipe phras of the 
other a Grant that the law of nations is that debts 


party. 
due from individuals to the enemy ie? by the — gute application of 
the rights of war be confiseated, still it is a right which ae seldom or 
never exercised in modern warfare. (Hanger v. Abbott (1867), 6 Wall. 


12 Between debts contracted under the faith of laws and property 
acquired in the course of trade on the faith of the same laws reason 
draws no distinction and although in practice vessels with their car- 
goes, found in port at the declaration of war, may have been seized it 
Is not believed that modern usage would sanction the seizure of the 
goods of an muy on land w were acquired in ce in the 
course of . Such a preceeding is rare and would deemed a 
bazy 8 D 2 ey rights of war. (Chief Justice Marshall in Brown 
w. - Bey 8 . 

(3) There is no exigency in war which requires that belligerents 
should confiscate or annul the debts fun oy the citizens of the other 
contending party. (Han v. Abbott (1867), 6 Wall. 532.) 

4) Co on of debts is considered a disreputable thing among 


ci nations of the present day; and indeed nothing is more 
strongly evincive of this truth tban that it has gone into eral 
desuetude, and whenever put into practice provision is made by the 


treaty which terminates the war for the mutual and complete restora- 
tion of contracts and payment of debts. (Justice Patterson in Ware v. 
Hylton, 3 Dall. 199 at 255; and see also Judge Wilson, ibid. p. 281; 
and Judge Cushing, ibid. 283.) 

(5) It may not be unworthy of remark that it is very unusual, even 
in cases of conquest, for the conqueror to do more than to displace the 
sovereign and assume dominion over the country. modern usage 
of nations which has become law would be violated; that sense of 
‘ron and of right which is acknowledged and felt by the whole civi- 
ized world would be outraged if private property should be generally 
confiseated and private hts annulled. * + [ this be the 
modern rule, even in cases of conquest, who can doubt its application to 
the case of an amicable cession of territory? (Chief Justice Marshall, 
U. S. v. Percheman, 7 Pet. 51.) 


(B) DECISIONS OF ENGLISH COURTS. 

Many English authorities are collected and reviewed in the 
ease of ex-Czar of Bulgaria's property (July 30, 1920), 123 
Law Times, 661. In this case the Crown had undertaken to for- 
feit property belonging to the ex-Czar of Buigaria in Great 
Britain. It was held that the right did not exist because of 
the British “trading with the enemy act,” which was incon- 
sistent. The court, however, said that except for the act the 
Crown would have had the right of forfeiture. 

I quote, however, certain parts of the decision to show how 
the court condemned confiscation: 

ight to forfeiture and the trading with the enemy legislation 
or pre li with all enemy property, and tt must be remembered 
that the right to forfeit, although - eo = 8 ee 

exercise rRe a 
Po prn Lord. sterndale, “4 665.) 
* Lastly, for more than 100 years it has not been exercised, 

so far as any record produced to us shows, in the case of private 
u of para Hy the only form of property with which we are concerne: 
a the tendency of writers on international law has been, while 

ng the existence of the right, to deprecate on grounds of 


admitti 
humanity and from economical considerations the assertion of it in 
the times in which we live, with the intimate relations between the 
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inhabitants of different countries brought about by improved facilities 
of communications, ete. (Lord Sterndale, pp. 667-668.) 

But, apart from such judicial views, the propriety of the exercise of 
any arbitrary right of forfeiture has been increasingly made the sub- 
ject of disapproval by writers on international law, while the unwis- 
dom of its exercise in the general case, because such exercise was cal- 
culated to 1 British subjects to like measure on the pn of their 
enemies, and in many eases to put them in the position of being obliged 
to pay their debts twice over, was generally insisted upon. (Lord 
Younger, L. J., pp. 6 T0. 

+ * * It will be noticed that while under the act every purpose 
of forfeiture under the prerogative not merely penal is attained in that, 
while its procedure when adopted is effective to deprive an enemy 
owner of property within the realm of any beneficial interest therein 
while the war lasts, its provisions also permit complete justice to be 
done to him on the conclusion of peace in respect of his property pre- 
670.0 and administered during the war. (Lord Younger, L. J., p. 


It will be noted on reading this case carefully that the court 
does not follow the case of Wolff v. Oxholm (6 M. & S. 92), 
which has been cited with approval by our courts. 

That case involved the confiscation by Denmark of a debt of 
a British subject. The British court was there deciding a clear 
question of international law, took a strong stand against con- 
fiscation of debts of enemy nationals, and denied the right un- 
der international law to confiscate. 

In eases where the Crown seeks to forfeit, the British courts 
hold themselves bound by the policy determined by the Crown, 
unless the power has been taken away by act of Parliament. 

The views of Great Britain when her own subjects are in- 
volved is shown by the Wolff case and the British protest 
against the confiscatory acts of the Confederate States herein- 
after quoted. Great Britain is for the enlightened policy of 
nonconfiscation when the property belongs to British subjects. 


(C) INTERNATIONAL LAW TEXTS, 


Finally, with unnecessarily multiplying authorities on a point 
which is undisputed. we may quote from Hall the following passage: 

2 perty belonging to an enemy which is found by a belligerent 
within his own jurisdiction, except property entering territorial waters 
after the commencement of war, may said to enjoy a practical im- 
munity from confiscation.” (Jobn Bassett Moore, vol. 7, p. 308. Digest 
of International Law.) 

Ill.—THE QUESTION OF CONFISCATION is ONE OF PoLICY TO BE DE- 

TERMINED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND WHEN 

INVOLVED IN TREATY, OF COURSE, THE EXECUTIVE ALSO, 


(1) The question, What shall be done with enemy property in 
our country * is proper consideration of the legislature, not 
the executive or judiciary. (Brown v. U. S. (1814), 8 Cr. 110; 
3 Law Ed. 504; Huberich, p. 232.) 

(2) If Virginia as a sovereign State violated the ancient or mod- 
ern law of nations in making the law of the 20th of October, 1777, 
“confiscating debts,” she was answerable in her litical capacity 
to the British nation, whose subjects have been injured in conse- 
quence of that law. Suppose a general right to confiscate British 
property is admitted to be in Congress, and Congress had confiscated 
all British property within the United States, including private debts, 
would it be permitted to contend in any court of the United States 
that Congress had no power to confiscate such debts by the modern 
law of nations? If the right is conceded to be in Congress, it neces- 
smy follows that she is the judge of the exercise of the right as 
2 eee 753 mode, and manner. (Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall. 199, 
a S 


IV.—THE ESTABLISHED AMERICAN POLICY is OPPOSED TO CONFISCATION. 

a. Now, since our courts, British courts, and authorities on 
international law had condemned confiscation of the private 
property of enemy nationals, although recognizing it as a 
naked right, and since it has been expressly held to be a matter 
of policy, it becomes important to determine what is the estab- 
lished American policy. 

(1) PHE REVOLUTIONARY Wan. 


This was at a time when the Nation was in a formative stage. 
Congress itself passed no confiscatory measures. The individual 
States under the Articles of Confederation had sequestered and 
confiscated property, particularly British debts. Nevertheless, 
in our treaty of 1782, we provided: 

ART. IV. It is agreed that creditors on either side shall meet with 
no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in sterling 
money of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted. 

V. It is agreed that the Congress shall ey recommend 
slatures of the respective States to provide for the resti- 
estates, rights and properties which have been confiscated, 
to real British subjects, * + +, 
I. That there shall be no future confiscations made * * s, 

Then in the Jay treaty (1794), to make more certain our 
fulfillment of the obligations we provided for a commission to 
fix the amount of loss or damages on account of failure to 
restore or compensate for confiscated property; and later in 
the treaty of 1802 we provided for the payment of $2,664,000 
in settlement of these claims. 

And the same arguments of self-interest were made then as 
now. Alexander Hamilton answered them so conclusively in 
his articles signed “ Camillus” that what he said has almost 
become the American textbook on rights of private property of 
belligerents on land, and is quoted by most authorities on 


belongin 
AR 


international law as the statement of the modern doctrine upon 
the subject, 
I quote briefly: 


Letter XVIII. No powers of language at my command can express 
the abhorrence I feel at the idea of violating the property of indt- 
viduals, which in an authorized intercourse, in time of peace, has been 
confided to the faith of our Government and laws, on account of con- 
troversies between nation and nation. In my view, every moral and 
every political sentiment unite to consign it to execration, (Ham- 
ilton’s Works. p. 60, vol. 5, Lodge.) 

Letrer XIX. The right of holding or having property in a country 
always implies a duty on the part of its government to protect that 
property and to secure to the owner the full enjoyment of it. When- 
ever, therefore, a government grants permission to foreigners to ac- 
quire property within its territories or to bring and deposit it there, 
it tacitly promises protection and security. It must be understood to 
engage that the foreign proprietor, as to what he shall have acquired 
or deposited, shall enjoy the rights, privileges, and immunities of a 
native 55 without any other exceptions than those which the 
established laws may have previously declared. How can anything else 
be understood? Every State, when it has entered into no contrary en- 
gagement, is free to permit or not to permit forelgners to acquire or 
bring property within its jurisdiction; but if it grant the right, what 
is there to make the tenure of the foreigner different from that of the 
native, if antecedent laws have not pronounced a difference? Property, 
as it exists in civilized society, if not a creature of, is, at least, regu- 
lated and defined by the laws. ‘They prescribe the manner in which 
it shall be used, enated, or transmitted; the conditions on which 
it may be held, preserved, or forfeited. It is to them we are to look 
for its rights, limitations, and conditions. No condition of enjoyment 
no cause of forfeiture, which they have not specified, can be presumed 
to exist. An extraordinary discretion to resume or take away the 
thing, without any personal fault of the proprietor, is inconsistent 
with the notion of property. This seems always to imply a contract 
between the society and the individual, that he shall retain and be pro- 
tected in the possession and use of his property so long as he shall 
observe and perform the conditions which the laws have annexed 
to the tenure. It is neither natural nor equitable to consider him as 
subject to be deprived of it for a cause foreign to himself; still less 
for one which may depend on the volition of pleasure, even of the very 
government to whose protection it has been confided; for the proposi- 
tion which affirms the right to confiscate or sequester does not dis- 
tinguish between offensive or defensive war; between a war of ambi- 
tion on the part of the power which exercises the right, or a war of 
self-preservation against the assaults of another. y 

The property of a foreigner placed in another country by permission 
of its laws may justly be regarded as a deposit, of which the society 
is the trustee. How can it be reconciled with the idea of a trust to 


take the property from its owner, when he has personally given 
no cause for the deprivation? (Pages 68 and 69, Hamilton's Works, 
vol. 5, LODGE.) 


{2) THE MEXICAN WAR. 
Congress did not confiscate private property and carefully 
preserved the rights of individual owners in the ceded lands, 
Article 8 of the treaty of 1848 provided: 


Mexicans now established in Territories previously belonging to 
Mexico, and which remain for the future within the limits of the 
United States as defined by the present treaty, shall be free to con- 
tinue where toeg now reside or to remove at any time to the Mexican 
Republic, retaining the property which they possess in the said Ter- 
ritories or disposing thereof and removing the proceeds wherever they 
please, without their being subjected on this account to any contribu- 
tion, tax, or charge whatever. 

In the said Territories 8 of 3 52 kind now belonging to 
Mexicans not established there shall be inviolably r ted. The pres- 
ent owners, the heirs of these, and all Mexicans who may hereafter 
— —.— said property by contract shall eg with respect to it’guar- 
5 toe equally ample as if the same belonged to citizens of the United 

tates, 

(3) THB CIVIL WAR, 


The action of the Congress during the Civil War resembled 
confiscation. In reality, however, it was merely confiscation of 
property used and employed In promoting insurrection. 

Charles Cheney Hyde (1922) volume 2, on page 238, analyzes 
our action: 


In the course of the Civil War, the United States, in its endeavor 
to suppress the insurrection, and by way of punishment for disloyalty 
and treason on the i ak of the owners, undertook by an act of Con- 

ess of July 17, 1862, to confiscate property found within the Union 
ines. The principle acted upon differed essentially from that involved 
in confiscating property of allen enemies, and gives no W agh’ by way 
of precedent to such procedure. On August 6, 1861, the Congress 
enacted a law for the confiscation of property purchased or acquired, 
sold or given with intent to aid or abet or promote the insurrection 
or resistance to the aut or in case the owner of property should 
knowingly use or 3 t, or consent to the use of employment of 
it, for such purpose. It was thus the nature or the use of property 
rather than the character of the owner which was made the ground 
of confiscation. It is not believed that this law, in view of the nature 
of the conflict then existing, Indicates legislative approval of the con- 
fiscation in a foreign war of the property of alien enemies within the 
national domain, As careful an observer as Hall declared that 
this act of Congress was the only instance of belligerent confiscation 
of private 28 from the close of the Napoleonic wars until the 
time when he wrote; yet he expressed doubt as to whether the usage 
was old and broad enough to establish a rule applicable to all forms 
of private property. 

The Confederate Congress passed an act of confiscation which 
applied as such laws usually do, to all persons living in the 
enemy country. 

Great Britain protested against this act in the language: 


Her Majesty's Government have received urgent representations 
from parties in this country connected in business with, and having 


establishments in, the Northern States of America, of the hardship 
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ae of the Confederate States, if a 
the United States, can not 


lied to 


aud injustice which t 
to in- 


his 

British subjects domiciled in 
flict upon them. 

Now, whatever may have been the abstract rule of the law of nations 
on this point in former times, the instances of its application in the 
manner contemplated by the act of the Confederate Congress in modern 
and more civilized times are so rare and have been so generally con- 
demned that it may almost be said to have become obsolete. The con- 
82 8 by Wheaton on this subject (Elements, 6th ed., p. 309) 
s as follows 

It appears, then, to be the modern rule of international usage that 

property of the enemy found within the territory of the belligerent 
State, or debts due to his subjects by the Government or individuals 
at the commencement of hostilities. are not liable to be seized and con- 
fiscated as prize of war. 


(4) THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


There was no confiscation by Congress. In the treaty fiers 
was a mutual relinquishment of claims, each Government agree- 
ing to take care of the claims of its own nationals, and this has 
been erroneously cited as a precedent for taking this property. 
It clearly is not. The doctrine of nonconflscation of private 
property on land belonging to enemy nationals rests upon the 
theory that the property was brought here in reliance upon our 
hospitality and justice. A mere vague, unliquidated claim grow- 
ing out of some alleged wrong to a Spanish citizen, only enforce- 
able through diplomatic correspondence, stands upon an entirely 
different footing. 

(5) THE WORLD WAR. 


The very enactment of the sections of the “ trading with the 
enemy act,” providing for taking over enemy property, was the 
announcement of a policy of respecting the property of enemy 


nationals. 
A. THE LANGUAGE OF THE ACT. 


The “ trading with the enemy act” provides that the property 
shall be held in trust and e 
after the end of the war any claim o any Gorg or ally of enemy to 
any money or ether pro Der and held by the yA Property 
Custodian or deposited the United States Treasury shali be settled 
as Congress shall direct. 

B.—In Tae Reports OF COMMITTEES, 
1. HOUSE. 

Moreover, the preservation of enem; ropert, 
agencies is to the best interest of th a naan subject 
fortune of trade in time of war renders precarious the solvency” of 
debtors or holders of property, and the peri Py of the deb 
5 the Government gives . 
3 = the best — protection. (II. Rept. No. 85, 65th Cong, 
8 


2. SN ATU. 


e pga 


— t be obliged to assum 
the United Btates-or deposits 8 oak Mert e Rept. 
vernme e 0 
No. 113, 65th Cong., Ist sess.) 
C. DEBATES. 


Mr. HILL. Then, as I understand it, it is practical confiscation now, 
but subject to the courtesy and kindness of Congress after the war is 
over, so far as saae 3 ás concerned, but 3 a legal right to 


recever in case of prea 
Mr. MONTAGUE. t confiscation at all. 


oak } thee 8 borg to debtors in this countr * and who may not 
be solvent at the end of 20 ee and hold it for disposition after 
the war. e Government . to do by 
better inan’ the resident debtors or such emeny 


„ HILX. mae permit it fe) be rg og in the bill and 
not say, as this bill does, that we will invest it for our own benefit, 
and perhaps by and by, after five years from now, after the war ig 
over, Congress may take some action for their relief? 

Mr. Monraave. My individual views are that by impounding 
property it is made to serye the interests of America in 

— and at same time its final and honest gameet to the 
— ay íis made more secure, (Vol. 55, Part V, CON corp, 65th 

„Ist sess., pp. 4844 and 4845.) 

D. STATEMENT OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 
Having in mind these ane provisions, this office has recommended 
ublie prea before cated bor . committee that —— 
Ia jon be enacted as indica ape oe is a preliminary step in the 
ltimate return of all of this bearing in mind the time- 
at ere eres ja citizens is not to be utilized 
for the payment of national debts. Tf the legislation suggested is 
spie property left to perky 
the peace resolution. (Annual 
for the year 1922. $] 

Mr. A. Mr. fer er, suppose that Congress should now definitely 
determine 5 it will not take privata property for the satisfaction of 
claims, you then 3 of any reason why Congress should any 

ts be ea at there would not be any 


r hold. this roperty ? 
before the House Cane 


r. Milian. No; So apo 
further reason why we sho 
Foreign th Cong., 4th sess., p. 17.) 


on Interstate and lh frac 


E. STATEMENT or DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
(a) THE SECRETARY, 


p to this Congress has not committed itself to a confiscato 
pole. > (etier (Letter, kart mid Hughes to Senator Nelson, July 29, 1622. 


(b) Me. CARR. 


gn very much, Mr. Chairman. I lay geet. 
Department and the Congress, Mr. Carr, 
that it may be clearly understood what I am driving at. If there 15 
any policy a to date with reference to a confiscation, or any partial 
confiscation, it is to be found in the resolution of the Congress. 

—.— Cane. aes z true. A 0 

r. SANDERS. And at most that can regarded only as a reserva- 
tion of the rights to confiscate. . 

Mr, To the extent of these claims? 

Mr. Sanpers. To the extent of these claims. 

Mr. Carr. I do not understand that there is any policy whatsoever 
of confiscation. Certainly I do not understand that the Secretary of 
State would favor a policy of confiscation. The ere of State has 

merely carrying out what Congress itself required should be done 
looking to the early settlement of the matter and the protection of 
the interests of the American claimants. 


V.—THE AMERICAN POLICY of INVIOLABILITY OF PRIVATE, Property oN 
LAND BELONGING TO ENEMY NATIONALS SHOULD BE CONTINUED. 

From an economic standpoint, American interest dictates 
that course. American investments in foreign countries amount 
to approximately five and one-half billions of dollars, accord- 
ing to a letter written to me on January 20, 1923, by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Our foreign trade 
touches every country in the world. We need foreign invest- 
ments here in order to furnish facilities for our great export 
trade. It would pay many times over to pursue the course 
that would inspire the greatest confidence in those whose 
investments we seek. 

But from the standpoint of national morality and self-respect 
we must not retain the property. While the Government has 
very properly retained the funds and property for such reason- 
able time as was necessary for legislation to be passed to turn 
it back in an orderly way, nevertheless an indefinite retention 
of the property for the purpose of security or pledge in favor 
of claims of our own nationals against Germany, or as a sup- 
posed means of pressure to accomplish the satisfaction of such 
claims, would amount to partial confiseation and would be 
repugnant to the most enlightened principles of international 
law. 

The bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Usxprrwoop 
(S. 3852) must never be agreed to by this body. My inter- 
pretation of the trading with the enemy act, its various 
amendments, the Knox-Porter resolution, the Versailles treaty, 
and the Berlin treaty, which confirms the Knox-Porter resolu- 
tion and preserves the rights accruing to us by the terms of 
the Versailles treaty, leads me to the conclusion that we have 
merely preserved the right, if we should see fit to exercise 
it, to confiscate the property held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and have left the determination of the American policy 
in that regard to the Congress of the United States. 

The establishment of the general principle of the inviolability 
of the right of private property under international law is as 
important to international trade as was the inviolability of 
private property secured by the Constitution of the United 
States to domestic trade. 

This Government is basing its refusal to recognize Russia 
and Mexico upon the failure of these Governments to respect 
the rights of property. It is therefore extremely important, in 
respect to property situated in the Dnited States which may not 
perchance be under the protection of our Constitution, that we 
scrupulously give it the protection which by our assertions it 
ought to have. 

We declared war because other nations destroyed the lives 
and property of American citizens in violation of international 
law. In the prosecution of that war we poured out our treas- 
ure and the lifeblood of our sons. It was not in vain. The 
world in the centuries to come will remember we were not too 
proud to fight and will know that we shall not count the cost 
when confronted with like violations of our sacred rights. 

Our cost to date in treasure is above $30,000,000,000, and our 
cost in life is over 75,000 souls. 

Shall we, in the aftermath and as a part of that great world 
tragedy, for a few paltry millions pursue a course which is 
inconsistent with our national honor and self-respect? 

Our duty seems so clear that we ought not to hesitate. The 
fact that by our violation of duty we may enhance the interest 
of certain claimants who are American citizens ought not to 
affect the performance of the duty. It is easy to do right when 
we are not tempted to do wrong, but our fidelity to justice 

ought not to be shaken by temptation. By refusing to yield te 
that temptation we shall give stronger evidence of our national 
courage. The world is now threatened with Bolshevism, whose 


Mr. SANDERS. Thank 
foundation about the Sta 
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very sands of foundation are disregard! of property rights. If 
America speaks out in ringing tones for the rights of property, 
so- saered to the: progress of society, the whole elvilized world 
will hear, and what America says will then be indelibly written 
into International law for the guidance of civilization in the 
centuries that are to come: 

Mr; Chairman, in voting for this measure returning a portion: 
of this property and even in voting against amendments 


pro- 
viding for complete return I do so with the firm conviction. that 


this property should all be now returned, and that the passage 
of the measure in its present form is the nearest approach to 
that result possible with only sevem days of Congress re- 
maining. 

America must never apply this property to the payment of 
American claims, but must see that the just claims are: paid: 
in some other way.. [Applause.], 

Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy}, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, if this were a propo- 
sition depending upon the inability of our Government because 
of its financial strength to pay in full what we owe, I. should 
favor a proposition by which we might pay 10, per cent new, 
postponing the final payment. to a future date; but: we owe this 
property to certain people who were in our midst as residents: 


here, or who invested money in property here under eur laws | 


and under our invitation, as well as under the specific: terms of 
our treaty with Germany at the time they came here. They 
invested their money here—and there was a guaranty for 
them under that treaty, and under our law and international 
law, that in ease of war with Germany we would protect their 
property. Suppose it is true that Germany guaranteed to our 
citizens the same thing; and that is true. Suppose it is also 
true that we recognize now. that Germany is bankrupt and can: 
not er will not keep her promise, will not pay what she owes 
to- American. citizens; still I assert that that does not give us 
the right to repudiate our obligation to individuals or to deny 
or te refuse to pay what we, as a people, owe to the German 
citizen under our guaranty and under our laws. It is the 
same thing as if A owes a debt to B and D owed a debt to C. 
When it comes time for A to settle his debt to B he says, “I 
um responsible, I have got the money, but O, a friend of mine, 
has a debt against D and D is bankrupt, and L am going to 
cancel my debt to you by setting it off against the debt that 
D owes to C.“ We propose here to pay the obligation: that our 
Government owes. to German‘ nationals. who came here under 
our laws by setting that debt off against what Germany, a 
bankrupt, owes to seme of our eitizens. The proposition is im- 
moral, it is a clear repudiation of an admitted obligation. And 
for Members to declare that. they do not intend to confiseate 
property while they are in the very act of confiscating it seems 
to me simple hypocrisy and false pretense. They say they may 
hold this property 50 years: until its owners are dead, and yet 
they say they will not confiscate it. 

Suppese we assume that Germany never can or never will 
pay what she may owe to some of our citizens: Then the prm- 
ciple embodied in this law is) that we will hold thereafter the 
property of Germans here as security, and it ean net be se- 
curity to be realized out of unless it be sold: 

Mr. MONDELL. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of’ Texas. I will yield. 

Mr. MONDELI. Just who is it that proposes what the 
gentleman has just stated? Just who is it that proposes that 
we shall confiscate these properties? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas: Why, If the gentleman does not know 
that when you hold property as security you can only make it 
security by the sale of it in case of default in payment. If he 
does not know that the very assertion of the right to hold it as 
security is an assertion: of the right of appropriation, 

Mr. MONDELI. Then, when the Democratic: administration 
touk this property over, by taking it over the Demoeratic ad- 
ministration said that they proposed its confiseation? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am glad the gentleman made that 
statement, because it was asserted here yesterday on that side 
that we had declared the original taking over was wrong. 


Never so. But when our Nation got at war with Germany it 


was right; it was our duty to do two things to protect our 
people in the stress of war, so we took over these properties: to 
keep them from being: used for the benefit of the German. Gov- 
ernment during the war and also to protect it while the war 
lasted.“ 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentieman yield? 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. The declaration on this side was 


we took the property for these two purposes—that is, to prevent 
it being used against us and to preserve and protect it for 
its owners. I will yield to the gentieman, Mr. Snyper. 


Mr. SNYDER: The fact that we are paying back 92 per 
cent of these claims under this legislation—that is, 92 per cent 
in number of the claims—is. not that a very fair indication that 
i we intend to pay all of them? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas: If yeu: intend to de it, why do not 

| yow pay them; yow are able to do it. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman knows as well as every other 

| gentleman it. can not be done at this time. 
Mr. HARDY. of Texas: Ah, I Know no such thing. I know 
the Government of the United States propeses now by æ bill to 
pay hundreds of millions: of dollars out to help certain inter- 
ests. 
We took this property to protect it and: prevent: its hostile use, 
and now the war is ended. We are obligated to return the prop- 
i erty, we acknowledge it, but we say we will not return it yet. 
Lita But we are paying 92 per cent of the claims 
80 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas, May I have one minute additional’ 
J want to answer the last suggestion. 
Mr. RAYBURN. I yield the gentleman one additional minute. 
, Mr. HARDY of Texas. We are paying 92 per cent in number, 
and politically that may be wise, because you may thereby get 
92 per cent of the German vote affected. 
Mr. SNYDER. I hope that is so, but I doubt it. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not know whether it will or not, 
but that is the reason, or one of the reasons, why you pay these 
little claims and refuse to pay the big ones, If you are honest 
Jou will pay both. For this Government to repudiate its obli- 
| gations in whole or in part—repudiation is as dark, as damna- 
ble when perpetrated by a government as it is when perpe- 
trated by an individual under any excuse whatsoever. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Would it not be better to pay a certain 
percentage of these claims rather than not to pay any? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr: Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes: to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpenn}. 

Mr: MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as one of those who have 

always held, and have frequently stated, that whatever our 
rights may be under international law we never shall con- 
\fiseate: the property of aliens’ taken during the war, I am 
a good deal surprised at the sudden interest evinced by the 
|gentieman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn], whe up to this good 
hour has been entirely indifferent to the whele matter but who 
| now: insists that we return, without regard to existing eondi- 
tions, all of this property. If anybody in authority under the 
American flag has by direct action or inference held or sug- 
, gested that Americm will confiscate such property, it was the 
Demeeratie administration and Democratie Members who, not 
protesting the attitude of the administration, agreed to it. 
It was a Democratie administration that took the property, and 
it was right that they shouid; although they went far afield 
im doing se. It was under a Democratic administration that 
the questienable practices occurred which have reflected on 
the fair name: of America in our handling of this property. 
It was a: Democratie: administration that negotiated the treaty 
under which this property might be confiscated. Now, I am 
not charging; my Democratie colleagues with being favorable 
‘to or in approval of such action, but up to the end of their 
‘administration, that lasted more than two years and a half after 
the signing of the armistice. no voice on that side of the aisle 
was raised! fer the return of a dollar of this property and no 
word came from the administration proposing it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Democrats did not have the House of 
Representatives until immediately after the signing of the 
armistice: 


| Mr: MONDELL. The gentlemen were not necessarily speech- - 


less because they did not have a majority, but! they did not 
speak. But now, when we are proposing to do the fair, the 
just, and the reasonable thing, gentlemen insist we return all 
the: property. You want us to do this, notwithstanding the 
‘effect it might have on the mixed commission now sitting or om 
the European situation. 

With Europe on the verge of an explosion and conditions ex- 
listing under which everything done here is magnified in the 
minds of those people over there, the gentleman proposes action 
which would be interpreted in Germany as an entire reversal 
‘of American opinion and approval in toto ef the present Ger- 
‘man attitude. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: MONDELL. I have only a brief time. 

I am glad that all the gentlemen on that side are not trying 
to play politics with this tremendously important question. I 
tam glad that some of the gentlemen on that side—a consider- 


I know we have got money enough to pay our just debts, ` © 
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able number, I hope—will join with us in doing this thing which 
should have been done long ago, and in doing it in a reason- 
able way, returning the property of three-quarters of those who 
have property with our Government; relieving those of limited 
means, doing as much as can be crystallized into action by 
the Alien Property Custodian's office between now and the 
meeting of the Congress in December. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad there are a few gentlemen on 
that side who are willing to take the same patriotic attitude 
toward this problem that we on our side assumed toward all 
the problems of the war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it has remained 
for the gentleman from Wyoming to utter the first partisan 
words that I have heard in the course of this discussion. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr, SNYDER, The gentleman could not have been listening 
when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] made his speech 
just a moment ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennesse. Oh, I believe the gentleman 
from New York did ask a question, which caused the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy] to answer. I am sorry I had for- 
gotten the question of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER, I am sure the gentleman overlooked that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The test of the pudding is in 
the chewing of the string. The gentleman from Wyoming, 
speaking, I assume, for his party—because he made party refer- 
ences throughout—undertook to leave the impression that that 
side of the House would stand for a return of this property 
and against confiscation. In a few moments the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raxnunx] will be voted upon, 
and gentlemen on that side of the House will have the oppor- 
tunity of letting the country know how they stand upon that 
matter. 

Why is it, since this is a question of principle, that we should 
not return all if we return any? The gentleman speaks of the 
fact that the Democratic administration was in power at the 
time the property was seized. Quite so. But would any gentle- 
man on that side have had the Democratic administration act 
differently? Oh, but the gentleman from Wyoming said that 
during the first Congress after the armistice had been signed no 
Democratic voice was raised upon this subject. There could be 
no Democratic voice raised here in any authoritative way 

Mr. MONDELL. A Democratic President was still in 
oftice—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Because the Republicans con- 
trolled the Congress. and by reason of the machinations of those 
who wrote round robins and who were willing to destroy the 
peace of the world in order to defeat the Democratic Party, the 
efforts of the Democratic President were nullified by the Re- 
publican Senate. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Was the Democratic President without 
voice, or simply without inclination in regard to this matter? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Democratic President had 
wrought out a great treaty looking to the settlement upon terms 
of justice of all these questions, and that treaty was held up 
in the treaty-ratifying body by a power that was willing to send 
the world to damnation if that would hold the Republican 
Party in power. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman said that the Democratic 
President negotiated a treaty on terms of justice. The gentle- 
man knows that one of the provisions of that treaty contem- 
plated the confiscation of this property? [Applause.] 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman does not know 
anything of the sort. It did not contemplate the confiscation of 
property. No administration of this country at any time, any- 
where, ever committed itself to a principle of confiscation of 
property. [Applause.] That which was done in the treaty, as 
the gentleman from Wyoming well knows, was that it should 
be held, not for the purpose of the payment of private claims 
or of Government claims 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for two additional minutes, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? Everybody except the gentleman from Wyoming 
knows that for four years the Republicans have been In charge 
of the Speaker, of all committees, of the organization in the 
House, and of all legislation, and have not made any attempt to 
return this property. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; not until just now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not until just now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And then return small 
amounts, about 93 per cent of the number but a small per cent 
of the amount. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinols. 
yield? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It has taken about four years to 
find out where it was hid. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not understand what the 
gentleman means by that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It has taken four years for the 
present administration to find out where the last administration 
had put that question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
mean by that? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I mean that all kinds of sales and 
contracts had been entered into by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian for the disposal of this property. It was almost impos- 
sible to find out where it was and to whom it belonged, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. You have found out, as I 
understand it now, where it is up to $10,000. Have you not 
found out anything about the other? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It has taken a good deal of time 
and effort to do it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennesee. What is the difference in prin- 
ciple between $10,000 and about $10,000? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
nETr made a statement which I think he did not intend to 
make. He said the treaty of Versailles did not give the allied 
Governments the power to use the property of German nationala 
for the payment of private claims. Let me read this and see if 
he does not think he is wrong. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, no. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. I did not say that. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MOoONDELtL] stated that it gave the power of confiscation. I stated 
that there was never any intention in the treaty of Versailles 
of confiscating this property. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LoncwortH having. 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing 
from the President of the United States was presented by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On February 13, 1923: 

H. R. 18696. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, 
and for other purposes ; 

On February 14, 1923: 

H. R. 855. An act for the relief of Fred G. Leith, United 
States Navy; 

H. R. 10211. An act authorizing an appropriation to meet 
proportionate expenses of providing a drainage system for 
Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands 
reclamation project of the Reclamation Service; 

H. R. 10817. An act to amend section 100 of the judicial 
code of the United States; 

H. R. 11389. An act for the relief of Robert Guy Robinson; 
and 

H. R. 13593. An act making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and 
for other purposes. 

On February 15, 1928: 

H. R. 6204. An act to grant the military target range of 
Lincoln County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla., and re- 
serving the right to use for military and aviation purposes, and 

H. R. 12887. An act granting a pension to Jacob F. Rosen- 
berger. 

On February 16, 1923: 

H. R. 5224. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to certify to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


What does the gentleman 
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the public domain, lands in the State of Louisiana not needed 
for naval purposes, 

On February 17, 1923: 3 

H. R. 12007. An act providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States, and 

H. R. 18046. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to convey to the city of Wilmington, N. C., marine hospital 
reservation. 

On February 19, 1923: 

H. R. 13760. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of drawless bridges across a certain 
portion of the Charles River, in the State of Massachusetts,” 
approved November 14, 1921, 

On February 20, 1923: 

H. J. Res. 440. Joint resolution to satisfy the award ren- 
dered against the United States by the arbitral tribunal estab- 
lished under the special agreement concluded June 30, 1921, 
between the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Norway, and 

H. R. 13926. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1924, and for other purposes. 

On February 21, 1923: 

H. R. 369. An act for the relief of the owner of Old Dominion 
Pier A; 

H. R. 7583. An act for the relief of Henry Peters; and 

H. R. 13851. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of South Carolina the silver service 
which was used upon the battleship South Carolina. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Minois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the inter- 
est of accuracy I want to read a paragraph of the treaty of 
Versailles. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gagrerr] did 
make the statement, although he may not remember it, that 
the treaty of Versailles did not authorize the allied Govern- 
ments to apply the property of German nationals seized by 
the allied Governments to the payment of the claims of na- 
tionals of the allied Governments. The section I have refer- 
ence to and which I wish now to read to the gentleman from 
Tennessee is as follows: 


y 

wer in the are paes with payment of 
pivana, due in res 5 0 Garir oy maa nationals — that 

associa power regard to their p rights and 

including companies and associations in which they 


ed 
willing, or if Do such appointment is ahd 
ed tral tribunal 


tionals 
power with regard to their property, rights, 
as 


This treaty provided in positive, direct, and unmistakable 
terms that the property of German citizens in the allied coun- 
tries might be applied by the allied Governments to the payment 
of the claims of their nationals against the German Govern- 
ment. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] said that 
the President signed a treaty whose provisions were just. Now, 
I may say that my own view is that that is not confiscation. 
I differ with the gentleman from Indiana and with a number 
of others on this side, and I think that a study of international 
law on this subject will show that it is not confiscation within 
the proper meaning of that term. 

Mr. COCKRAN. What is it—appropriation? 

Mr. DENISON. It is an appropriation of the property by the 
German Government. 

Mr. COCKRAN. By the German Government? 

Mr. DENISON. An appropriation by the German Govern- 
ment of the property of her nationals in this country for the 
payment of the German debt to the nationals of this country, 
and the oe an constitution gives that Government the right 
to do tha 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fıs]. y 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this is the most astounding proposition that has been presented 
by any committee since I have been a Member of the House. 
The committee expects and desires us In a few hours ef debate 
to violate a well-established principle of international law that 
has been built up for a thousand years. 

Ever since the Crusades, step by step, this principle of pro- 
teeting enemy property has been developed, and in the last 
century the United States Government has led the way. We 
have been the foremost champions of this very principle that 
the committee is asking Congress to vitiate at least in part. 
Why, what is this property? It is the property of German 
citizens taken over in accordance with international law dur- 
ing the war so that it could not be used against this country, 
and to be held in trust until the end of the war. But in 
accordance with every principle of international law that prop- 
erty should have been returned within a reasonable time after 
the armistice, and it certainly should have been returned after 
the signing of the Porter-Knox peace resolution. This prop- 
erty belonged to private citizens of Germany who invested in 
our industries or to those who came over here and accumu- 
lated wealth under the protection of our laws. Suppose, for 
instance, this property had been seized in Germany. Suppose 
German valuables, gold and silver, had been seized by the 
army of occupation. What would the world have said if our 
army of occupation had taken that wealth and kept it until 
the claims of our citizens against the German Government 
had been settled? Where is there any distinction? This 
property was taken over from peaceful citizens, and that would 
have been taken over from a conquered country. Imagine 
what a howl there would have been if we had done such a 
thing as that. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. No; I do not yield. Why, the United States 
of America haye gone much further than this. They in- 
structed their delegates to the first Hague Conference and to 
the second Hague Conference to support the proposition that 
enemy property should not be seized on neutral boats upon 
the high seas. I myself believe that such a policy is un- 
tenable, because a government at war should be permitted to 
bring pressure upon an enemy government and not permit an 
enemy government to use these goods for its own advantage. 
But here we have a clean-cut issue whether Congress will 
uphold a long-established and recognized principle of inter- 
national law or whether it will emasculate or ignore the prin- 
ciple. I resent the speech of the majority leader trying to 
inject partisan politics into this proposition, because it is one 
of principle and nothing else. Hither you believe that we 
should give back this property in accordance with international 
law or you do not believe in the principle that has been built 
up through a thousand years and adopted by every civilized 
country. A vote against this amendment is a vote against 
the hopes and aspirations of civilization itself. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. -I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, much learning, much research, much eloquence have 
been displayed in the course of this debate upon questions of 
international law, and we have harked back also to an ancient 
treaty with Prussia. The real question here does not involve 
international law, and for a very obvious and simple reason. 
Parties have the right to take their case out of the binding 
effect of a particular law if they desire to do so, and this 
country, acting through its Secretary of State, negotiated a 
treaty with Germany in August, 1921. In that treaty Germany 
represented all these for whom these eloquent pleas have been 
made. We did not have the right to go back of the returns 
and ask Germany whether she in fact represented her nationals. 
When she said, “ We represent them and act for them,” as a 
matter of international law we were bound to accept her say- 
so. We did accept it, and we negotiated a treaty with her by 
which she waived any right to the return of this property until 
her debts to us were paid. Now, will the gentleman say that 
the Secretary of State was not performing a great public 
service when he negotiated that treaty? We had piled up a 
debt of $42,000,000,000 during the war. We were not asking a 
cent by way of reparations. 

All of the other allies were receiving Island possessions, were 
receiving pay in property and in money. France to-day is occu- 
pying the Ruhr to collect Germany’s indebtedness to her. Our 
expenses were greater than any of our allies, and we did not 
ask a cent. Why should not we say, having all that in mind, 
“You at least ought to pay to our citizens the sinall sum you 
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owe them before we return this property.” Was it not natural 
and proper for Germany, seeing the generous course we were 
taking, to make the reply and the contract which she did? 
When she made that contract it superseded all other contracts, 
it superseded international law, it took the place of it. That 
was the agreement between the parties, and it superseded all 
else. These debts which Germany owes us or our citizens 
amount to a small sum; they will not exceed $15,000,000. We 
haye $350,000,000 in money and property, besides $200,000,000 
in ships, perhaps $530,000,000 in all, and they speak of that 
as if it was a reason why we should return all of it. Why, 
it is going to be easy for Germany to live up to the terms of 
that contract. We have $550,000,000 and we can return a 
great part of it, and Germany can without difficulty of any kind 
pay our nationals the trifling sum of $15,000,000 which they 
owe us. We could in good conscience compel Germany to live 
up to the terms of the treaty that she made with us, a treaty 
made in times of peace, when Germany was a free agent, three 
years after the end of the war; but we say by this bill that 
we are not going to exact the full terms of the treaty, we are 
going to return 92 per cent in number of all the claims you 
have, we are going to return to you $45,000,000 in value, we 
will give your nationals the net income of all their property 
in our hands, and we do that despite the fact that we have 
Germany's agreement to the contrary. [Applause.] This is 
kindness, not simply justice. It is a long step toward the 
complete adjustment of all the claims of German citizens who 
had their property seized. It affords complete relief to all 
those of small means, to those in most need of relief, and it 
gives their net incomes to those of larger means. The claims 
of our own citizens against Germany will no doubt soon be 
adjusted, being small in amount, and we will be in position to 
close this whole matter, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take the floor 
at this moment, it being quite Impossible in seven minutes to 
explain with any degree of clearness the reasons which impel 
me with all the energy at my command to support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas IMr. RAYBURN]. 
But in these few minutes I may be able to state the issue 
before us, as I understand it, even though I am denied sufficient 
time to make clear the momentous consequences which in my 
opinion will follow our action on it. 

This debate, it seems to me, has run into the domain of 
attorneyship rather than that of statesmanship. We are not, 
I venture to remind gentlemen, considering a dispute between 
individual citizens about ownership of property, but a great 
question of public and international policy. We are to deter- 
mine whether, in disposing of certain property taken from 
enemy aliens by this Government, we will obey the humane 
principles by which this civilization has mitigated in some 
degree the worst horrors of war, or follow the immeasurably 
harsher methods which all other civilizations have sanctioned 
and maintained. Obviously this matter of universal impor- 
tance and capital gravity should not be decided according to 
legalistic methods of interpreting written documents but in 
the high spirit of statesmanship which should govern a great 
nation in the exercise of its sovereignty. 

But even on the basis of attorneyship, I doubt very much 
whether any gentleman who is a lawyer would in his own 
conscience attempt to justify an invasion or disturbance of 
individual property rights by anything contained in that so- 
called treaty with Germany, Sir, that was not a treaty. It 
was a capitulation, Everybody knows that when she executed it 
Germany was in no condition to refuse any demand made upon 
her by this country. She was in no sense free to decide her 
own course concerning the different stipulations she was re- 
quired to make. She could but do whatever we prescribed. 
And surely I could appeal to my good friend from New York, 
Judge DEMPSEY, with his large experience on the bench, to tell 
us if an agreement affecting property between private parties 
extorted under such conditions came before him in a court of 
law whether he would not interpose the equitable powers of 
the court to forbid enforcement of it. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I can not yield; I have only a few minutes. 
I want to say now that if anybody wants to ask me a question 
in his own time I will gladly answer. But I must insist on 
oecupying the brief time allotted to me in placing my own views 
before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the task before us, I repeat, is to determine 
the course which the American Nation, in the exercise of its 


sovereignty, will pursue with respect to property taken from 
nationals of an enemy conquered in battle, prostrate and help- 
less at our feet. à 

What disposition will we make of it? Our conclusion, what- 
ever it may be, there is none to question or dispute, at least 
none who can question it to any effect. We have Germany by 
the throat; in a grasp so firm that she is utterly incapable of 
resistance, 

But there is one force that has always controlled America in 
the exercise of its sovereignty; and that is justice—justice as 
the Christian revelation has established it. : 

A condition has now arisen in which we must be governed 
either by these American principles and traditions of justice 
or revert to the ruthless methods which governed war under 
all other civilizations; the methods of ve vietis—“ woe to the 
vanquished.” 

Few Members of this body, I believe, would openly profess 
willingness to disregard or nullify the rules and limitations 
which our civilization has imposed on methods of waging war. 
But there are several gentlemen—I must confess I have little 
patience with them—who tell us that while they abhor confisca- 
tion of private property seized in war, yet as a matter of 
prudence they will not vote at the present time to return more 
than about 10 per cent of this particular property. Why this 
limitation on their capacity for virtuous conduct? Because 
they say it is not feasible to secure legislation directing return 
of the whole, 

Mr. Chairman, I have never heard drop from the lips of an 
American citizen a confession so painful. Why is the return 
of all this property not feasible? Because, forsooth, these gen- 
tlemen believe that the Representatives in Congress of the Amer- 
ican people—the depositaries of American sovereignty—can not 
be induced to do full justice, while they may be persuaded or 
eajoled into declaring a 10 per cent dividend on justice. Surely 
it must be obvious that if Congress or the American people have 
the right to hold this property even for a week after the estab- 
lishment of peace they can hold it for a century. Holding 
it for any purpose, for any length of time beyond which re- 
gard for the public security requires, is an exercise of owner- 
ship over it. And that is confiscation, even though the con- 
fiscator may choose afterwards to return a part of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am invoking now no particular provision 
of any treaty. I am discussing the duty which a great Chris- 
tian State—the greatest of all Christian States—owes to Chris- 
tian civilization. 

But even if we are to dispose of this matter in the light of 
specific international agreements, I would remind the com- 
mittee of the treaty made nearly 100 years ago between Prussia 
and this country, which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HuppLEsTon] read yesterday. In the light of its stipulations. 
immunity of this property from confiscation is not a question 
of general international law. It is not even a question of 
Christian usage. It is an absolute right, specifically granted 
and recognized by this country in a solemn treaty negotiated 
in a time of peace, when each party to it was absolutely free 
to accept or reject its conditions. And a treaty made under 
such conditions can not be annulled or displaced by the terms 
of a capitulation, a submission, or a surrender by a vanquished 
country to its conqueror, especially when that conqueror was 
itself one of the parties to it. 

But, Mr, Chairman, above and beyond all questions of specific 
agreements or treaties is the overshadowing importance of guard- 
ing and preserving what Christian civilization has accomplished 
in mollifying the horrors of war. Among the most important 
of these is the immunity of private property from seizure or 
destruction. This, together with immunity of noncombatants 
from enslavement or death, are the two most important fea- 
tures of the contributions made by Christianity to the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. Under all ancient civilizations the rule 
governing war was væ victis. The vanquished was entitled 
to no consideration of any kind. Not merely was all his 
property seized but he himself was killed or made captive 
and sold into slavery. By making universal the law of chivalry 
which held noncombatants immune from injury to their prop- 
erty, their liberty, or their lives, and which not merely forbade 
taking the life of a man captured in battle but made pro- 
tection of his captive from injury of any kind the first duty 
of the captor, Christianity worked a profound revolution in 
the methods of warfare which proved to be of incalculable 
value to the civilization of mankind. And these humane prin- 
ciples, broadened and confirmed by the experience of mankind, 
became, mainly under the leadership of America, the interna- 
tional law of Christian civilization, that law which has for one 
of its cardinal features the principle that private property must 
never be destroyed or confiscated. [Applause.] 
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Immunity of private property in war will be endangered, if 
not destroyed, should this property be withheld from its owners, 
under any pretense or for any length of time, now that peace is 
restored, 

The late war has wiped away much of the progress which 
civilization has made in robbing conflict of its worst bar- 
barities. Let us at least hold fast that which remains. Let 
‘us not suffer anything to impair the full measure of security 
which every private individual should enjoy in the possession 
of his property. The American people have always struggled 
to extend these principles of humanity. Let us not suffer any- 
thing to be done here which will not merely impede the course 
of that beneficent tide but stop it, and even reverse it. 

Before this war the American people contended strenuously 
in many international conferences and congresses to make pri- 
vate property at sea as immune from seizure as private prop- 
erty on land. If the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
be defeated, it will be a proclamation to the world that not 
merely has America ceased to contend for extension to mer- 
chant ships at sea of immunity from seizure but has actually 
endangered if not destroyed the immunity now enjoyed by 
private property on land in time of war. And this surely 
would be not merely a grave discredit to ourselves but a calam- 
ity of measureless proportions to the whole human race. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking now through regard for the 
German nationals who are the legitimate owners of this prop- 
erty. I speak only and solely for the credit and welfare, aye, 
for the future safety, of the American Nation. She can not 
directly or indirectly seize or countenance seizure of this pri- 
vate property and maintain unsolled the glorious record of 
successful efforts for the humanizing of war, which she has 
established for over a century. America has longed passion- 
ately to make war infrequent, if she can not wholly end it. 
Some of our prominent citizens have been heard to urge that 
we outlaw war, That, indeed, is an extravagant conception. 
War is itself outlawry; and you can not outlaw outlawry any 
more than it is outlawed already. But we can hope to hold se- 
cure the advances which have been made in removing from 
war many features of its savagery. And one step, a most im- 
portant step, in that direction we can take here and now by 
guarding and preserving the rights of these German nationals 

o this property seized in the last war. At least we can see to 
it that these rights are not impaired or destroyed by anything 
this House will do. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I yield four and 
a half minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the Berlin treaty was entered 
into three years after the war was over. It was not entered into 
under duress or coercion. America under such circumstances 
never has and America never will exercise duress or coercion. 
The provisions of the treaty of Berlin were thoroughly under- 
stool by both parties to the treaty and were freely and willingly 
accepted by both parties to the treaty. One of the provisions 
contained in section 5 was that the property of German nationals 
taken in America during the war should be held by us until some 
arrangement had been made for the payment of the claims of 
American nationals, I believe that we are doing exactly what 
we ought to do in the premises, exactly what we are under moral 
obligation to do in the premises. We are returning to the Ger- 
mans all of the money that we can spare, without prejudice and 
peril to the rights of American nationals. We are giying every 
one of these German claimants an amount up to at least $10,000 in 
full satisfaction or on account of the principal of his claim. In 
addition to that, we are giving the full amount of the net income 
derived from these trusts to them, and we are holding the bal- 
ance until some adjustment has been made for the payment of 
the American claims. If that is not justice, if that is not right, 
if that is not a fair settlement under all of the circumstances, 
especially considering the shocking circumstances under which 
some of these claims arose, then I do not know what a fair settle- 
‘ment is. I do not yield to any man in my wish to have America 
in the future. in the present case, as she always has in the past, 
adhere with the greatest scrupulosity to international practice 
of high moral authority, but here we have put these provisions 
in a treaty, and that treaty must not be disregarded. It must be 
‘carried out in justice to American claimants. When it comes to 
‘a question of protecting American claimants I think we would be 
„remiss in our duty if we did not use the means which the treaty 
between the nations has provided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
‘las expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas prevails, we agree to turn back 
all of the property now in the possession of the Alien Prop- 
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erty Custodian. If we vote down his amendment we permit 
the return of a substantial amount to each and every claimant 
but retain a sufficient amount whereby the payment of the 
claims of American citizens will be secured. In drawing up 
this bill we have only sought to carry out terms and pro- 
visions set forth first in the treaty of Versailles and, secondly, 
in the treaty of Berlin. As was said yesterday, and has been 
repeated here to-day, those treaties made specific provision for 
the retention of this property here in the United States until 
the claims of American citizens had either been satisfied or that 
Congress had directed the return of the property. If we adopt 
the gentleman’s amendment we tell these American claimants 
that, so far as we are concerned, they shall not have their day 
in court; that their Government will not permit them to satisfy 
any judgment that they may obtain for the payment of these 
claims, I want to see these American claims paid, and paid in 
full; and if you leave this bill the way it was drawn, eventually 
our countrymen who have been victims of the perfidy of 
Germany will be able to recover that which is justly due them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry, but I can not 
yield at the present time. Here is the situation: These Amer- 
ican claimants have claims aggregating millions upon millions 
of dollars. It has always been my idea that the first duty of a 
government is to protect the lives and the property of its citi- 
zens. [Applause.] 

As far back as 1785 we negotiated a treaty with Germany 
wherein Germany agreed, in the event that she became engaged 
in war with another power, to treat our citizens fairly and in 
accordance with well-recognized principles of international law. 
The debate yesterday showed that that treaty was still in full 
force and effect when the World War broke out in 1914. Ger- 
many proceeded to violate its obligations and destroyed the 
lives and property of our citizens. he damages run into the 
millions, Are we now to tell them that the Government has 
abandoned them? Are we going to tell them that we had the 
means of securing the payments of these claims but relinquished 
them before they were satisfied? Mr, Chairman, it is unthink- 
oe S it is surprising that any such proposal should be sub- 
mitted. 

I am astounded at the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cockran]. He says that we obtained the sig- 
nature of Germany to the treaty of Versailles and the treaty 
of Berlin by duress. In other words, he says that we forced 
Germany to agree to the provisions of these treaties which 
hold this property for the securing of the payment of American 
claims, Of course the vanquished in a war are subdued by 
force, but is that any reason why agreements therein entered 
into should be repudiated? 

Let us look at this proposition. When we met Germany at 
Versailles she knew that she had destroyed the lives and the 
property of our citizens in violation of her own agreement 
voluntarily entered into. Our commissioners must have told 
her that. In any event, they participated in securing benefits 
of these provisions. When the guilt was brought home to 
Germany in this manner she then agreed to make restitution, 
in so far as restitution could be made, for having violated a 
contract that had been in force and effect for years nud which 
contract she had voluntarily entered into. This is the first 
time that I have eyer heard the defense of duress invoked 
seriously in a situation of this kind. If this is to be carried 
out, then some objection can be raised against every treaty 
that is entered into by the vanquished party following a war. 

Now, then, if we agree that it is the business of a govern- 
ment to look after the lives and the property of its own citi- 
zens, let me ask, who is going to pay the claims of these 
American citizens if we relinquish this security? In the treaty 
of Versailles Germany obligated herself to pay millions upon 
millions of dollars in reparation for wrongs committed by her. 
The Reparations Commission provided for in the treaty of 
Versailles have a first lien, so to speak, upon the assets of 
Germany. We all know the present condition of Germany. 
If we relinquish this security it will be decades and decades 
before American claimants get what is coming to them, even 
if Germany in the best of faith seeks to pay them. The Rep- 
arations Commission will get everything that Germany can 
possibly spare for years to come. 

This being the case, if we return this property now, and all 
of it, as the gentleman from Texas desires to do, we place the 
Government in a position where it must itself, in honor, pay 
the claims of its citizens. Do you want the Government to do 
this? Do you want to let Germany go free and draw out of 
Uncle Sam's Treasury the necessary moneys with which to pay 
these claims? [Applause.] è 
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Again let me refer to these earlier German treaties—treaties 
of amity and commerce, as they were designated. They pro- 
vided, in the event that either of the contracting parties should 
be engaged in war with another power, for the free intercourse 
and commerce of the citizens of the party remaining neutral 
with the belligerent powers. Free vessels were to make free 
goods. That same freedom was to be accorded to the persons 
‘on board those vessels, No sinkings were to be allowed, and 
damages were to be properly assessed to the owners of cargoes 
for losses produced by unwarranted searches and seizures. 
Women and children“ were to be unmolested in their persons 
and property. This treaty was in effect for decades, and during 
that time was kept by both parties. Germany commenced 
breaking it shortly following her entry into the war by vio- 
lating almost every part and portion of the specific articles 
that have been referred to in this debate. 

Let me remind you of what happened to an American vessel 
in 1915 off the coast of Ireland. The Lusitania was torpedoed 
by a German submarine and sent down with 112 American 
citizens on board. Most of these were women and children. 
Among them was an American mother with four American- 
born children, who were going over to join their father, whose 
business had theretofore carried him abroad. They were all 
drowned. It was all in gross violation of these earlier treaties— 
treaties wherein Germany obligated herself not to molest the 
lives of any of our citizens upon the high seas. These ‘treaties 
Germany treated as mere scraps of paper as she systematically 
preceeded to drown our men, women, and children. It was 
by sinking the Lusitania, the Sussex, the Gulflight, and numer- 
ous other American ships that Germany made a dead letter of 
‘the treaty. 

Gentlemen, it is unthinkable as we view the past that any- 
one can advocate the present returning of all of this property. 
'[Applause.] The motion of the gentleman from Texas should 
be voted down. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Is it in order for me to ask unanimous consent 
to speak for five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks, the time having been 
limited by unanimous consent, the Chair ought not to put that 
request. 

Mr. LONDON. But is it in order to ask unanimous consent 
to speak for five minutes? 

The . The Chair thinks he ought not to enter- 
-tain that request. The question is—— 

Mr. LONDON. Well, I do make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not submit it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The time 
was not limited in the House, but it was limited in the commit- 
tee. I remind the Chair of that distinction. Would not the 
Same right prevail for unanimous consent to be changed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is a Member of the House, and 
the Chair can object. The Chair will not consider the question 
of extending the time which has been fixed by action of the 
committee. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the “ noes” 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 95, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoch: Page 13, after line 7, insert a new 
para, h, as follows: 

u (1) Wich respect to such allen property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, the return of which is not herein provided for, it is hereby 
declared that the United States has no perpa of confiscating the same, 
but that such property is to be held in trust for the owners thereof until 
its return shall be provided for by Congress: Provided, That in the re- 
turn of patents, trade-marks, and copyrights this declaration is not 
intended to preclude any conditions or reservations that ‘may be neces- 
sary in order to protect the interests of the United States,” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment that it is net germane to the 
section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The amendment, as I have gath- 


ered it from hearing it read—I have not seen it heretofore—is 
an expression of public policy, being to the effect that it shall 
be the policy of the Government to return all other property 
not specifically mentioned in this bill. 
mane to the purposes of this bill. 


Now, that is not ger- 


The bill consists of certain amendments to the trading with 
the enemy act and provides, in brief, for the return of certain 
specific property to certain claimants. Tt provides, for in- 
stance, as to German nationals who have not been able here- 
tofore to obtain any return of their property, that this prop- 
erty may be paid back to them, up to 510,000. It also provides 
that of the trusts now in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian the net income or profit shall be paid to the cestui que 
trust from now on. There are other provisions, but they are 
all for certain specific purposes, namety, the payment of cer- 
tain sums of money to certuin claimants, Nowhere within the 
limits of this bill can be found any expression of any legisla- 
tive intent; nowhere in the bill, as I read it, is there anything 
from which the Chair might gather or from which anyone else 
might gather what the ultimate purpose of the United States 
Government is as to the disposal of this property. It has been 
discussed here on the floor in the presence of the Chair as to 
what ‘the meaning of this bill was, whether the return of 
$10,000 was an expression of the idea that we intended to give 
back the rest of it or, in fact, whether it was an expression 
that we intended to confiscate the rest of it. As to that matter 
the bill is entirely silent. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoca] offers an amend- 
ment, and in his amendment he proposes, as a policy, to express 
the opinion of Congress that we shall ultimately turn back all 
of ‘this property and for the first time injects into the bill an 
expression of the policy of the United States Government. 

Now, there was nothing in the original trading with the 
enemy act and there has been nothing up ‘to this time in the 
Way of an expression of sentiment on that subject, and par- 
vanced there is nothing in this particular section on that 
S 7 

I think it is not necessary for me perhaps to go m par- 
ticular length into this matter, except to call the attention of 
the Chair to the general rule on the subject, and that is that 
where specific stbject matters are mentioned in a bill, amend- 
ments which are general in their nature have been held on re- 
peated occasions to be out of order. I think that is the rule 
here, inasmuch as the bill is confined to specific purposes. T 
do not believe ‘that a general expression of policy is at all 
germane to the original object to be accomplished by the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on the 
point of order. 

Mr. HOCH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentlenian 
from Kansas [Mr. Hoch.] 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, the whole question before the 
Chair is the question of the germaneness of this amendment. 
ae object of the bill is to amend the trading with the enemy ~ 
act. 

The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. GRAHAM] urged the fact 


| that this bill is silent as to any policy as to the property not 


to ‘be returned. But the fact that the bill is silent on that 
certainly does not prove that a declaration on that subject 
would not be germane. 

What is the purpose of the bill before us? It is not simply 
for the purpose of returning a certain amount of property, 
but the bill deals in a general way with the provisions of the 
trading with the enemy act. In numerous places in this bill ~ 
there are references to all of the alien property. Can it be 
said that we can bring in here a bill having to do with turning 
back a certain part of the alien property, and referring to all 
the alien property, and yet it is not permissible to make a 
declaration about the alien property which is not to be returned 
under the provisions of the bill? 

I would call the attention of the Chair to the expression on 
page 3, line 18, in respect to all money and other property. All. 
through this bill we find references to the total amount of 
property held by the Alien Property Custodian. It also deals 
with the Income of all the remaining part of fhe property, and 
specifically turns it back to the owners. 

Now, it seems to me on the question of germaneness there 
can not be any question that on a bill dealing in a general way 
with a whole subject like this it is in order to make a general 
declaration of policy with reference to that part of the prop- Í 
erty which is not turned back to the owner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The trading 
with the enemy act deals with the seizure, holding, maintenance, 
operation, and disposal of the property of alien enemies and 
others. This amendment is to section 9 of the bill, which deals 
directly with the disposal of property so seized and held by the 
Government. 

If this bill provided only for the consideration of claims of 
$10,000 and under, the Chair might be inclined to think that the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois [Air. 
GRAHAM] should be sustained. But this bill deals with a part, 
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at least, of all the property held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. It undertakes to dispose of the income of all of the 
property held by the Alien Property Custodian. It deals with 
claims other than those of $10,000 and under. 

The Chair thinks that when a bill undertakes to deal with 
all of the property in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in a particular way it is then in order to deal with that 
property in any other way, and the Chair therefore overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I feel that we must expedite 
the consideration of this measure. I think the gentleman from 
Kansas ought to be able to present his case in five minutes, 

Mr. HOCH. I hope the gentleman will yield. This is a 
very fundamental proposition. I am a member of the com- 
mittee. I was not able to be here yesterday, and had no oppor- 
tunity to express myself. Of course, if the gentleman insists 
I shall not press my request. 

Mr. MONDELL. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I shall 
have to insist on keeping the debate within reasonable bounds, 
I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are dealing here in this proposition not only with a matter 
of property Interests, but we are touching upon a fundamental 
of government, and indeed I think we may say even a larger 
question, a fundamental upon which civilization itself in a 
measure has been established. It is true that I have just voted 
against the motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN], and yet I believe that my reasons are entirely good, and 
not out of harmony with the amendment which I have offered 
here. 

It must not be forgotten that the committee was dealing not 
merely with theories, but was dealing with a very practical 
situation which confronted it, and a situation, I may remind 
gentlemen, which had its inception in the preceding administra- 
tion. Undoubtedly the treaty of Versailles did revive in a 
measure the principle of confiscation, long repudiated by en- 
lightened peoples, and as a result of that revival there has arisen 
a practical difficulty which has presented itself with reference 
to this property. 

Now, my amendment simply seeks to place in this bill a state- 
ment of policy with reference to the property which is not re- 
turned by the provisions of this bill. The gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] said a few moments ago that no one is 
proposing a policy of confiscation. If the gentleman had at- 
tended the hearings I am inclined to think he would not have 
been quite so certain about that. Some gentlemen do propose 
confiscation, and some very influential gentlemen. And they do 
not want anything said in this bill which will condemn the 
policy of confiscation. It is true that the official spokesmen for 
the administration do not argue for confiscation, but on the 
other hand deny that a policy of confiscation is contemplated. 
Mr. Carr, of the State Department, speaking before the commit- 
tee as the one representative of the department to be heard on 
the subject, over and over again said that the State Department 
certainly was not advocating any policy of confiscation. I wish 
I had time to read his statement about that from the hearings. 
Then, I ask, if all are agreed that there is to be no confiscation, 
why not now write that conviction into the statute? 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman's amendment were adopted, 
would that bind another Congress if they wanted to do other- 
wise? 

r. HOCH. It might not bind a future Congress, but I 
think it would be a tremendously wholesome thing in connec- 
tion with this legislation, in order that there might be no mis- 
understanding as to our attitude on so important a matter of 
rinciple not only in this country but throughout the world. 
Applause.] In order that it might be understood that the 
United States does not propose to take any backward step, 
but that the United States proposes to maintain a moral leader- 
ship in the world and to take its stand upon the highest plane 
of international ethics and international probity. Why, gentle- 
ment, this Is a fundamental proposition. It has been a long 


pathway of civilization leading up to the establishment of the 
Invfolability of private property, and it seems to me that any 
man is blind who does not see that there are still abroad in the 
world influences that would deny the right of private property. 
The right of a man to the fruits of his honest effort, subject 
only to the limitations which the publie interest may impose, 


is one of the priceless heritages made possible by long and 
bloody struggle. I do not speak for any claimant for any of 
this property. If I may say this personal word, as far as I 
know, not a person in my district is personally interested in a 
dollar’s worth of this property. But I am jealous for the good 
name of my country—that by no act, official or otherwise, it add 
to those forces that would turn the world away from the prin- 
ciple of inviolability of private property. I am anxious that 
there may be no misunderstanding about America’s attitude. 
We have not only permitted citizens of foreign countries to 
make investments here, but we have openly encouraged it. 
We have to-day all over the world representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce who are inviting investments in Ameri- 
can Industries and the purchase of American securities. Shall 
we now give the world to understand that in case those invest- 
ments are made they may be subject to confiscation in case of 
war? And what shall be said of the safety of the investment of 
American citizens in every corner of the world if a policy of 
confiscation should find lodgment in the practice of the na- 
tions? Surely America will never adopt such a policy. Then 
why not now write it in the bond? 

As to the claims against Germany—and I yield to no Member 
in the desire to see every honest claim adjusted and I yield 
to no Member in condemnation of the infamous acts which 
gave occasion to some of those claims—the proper pressure will 
bring adjustment. Our Nation is not helpless, and has never 
found it necessary to violate sacred rights of third parties in 
order to protect the interests of its citizens. Let America have 
no part in any “scrap of paper” policy. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Does the gentleman question the right 
of Germany to pledge this property to America? 

Mr, HOCH. I say to the gentleman that in my judgment any 
citizen of any country has a right under international law to 
make investments in any other civilized country under the as- 
surance that those investments will be held inviolate, in peace 
and in war, save only as they may be sequestered in protection 
of the vital interests of that country in time of war. [Ap- 
plause.] And I say that if we should abandon that principle 
we would take a backward step in the history of the world, 

Mr. McPHERSON. ' Does the gentleman mean to deny or to 
admit that the German Government in the treaty of Berlin had 
the power and the right, if it saw fit to do so, to pledge this 
property? 

Mr. HOCH. I say that neither the Germun Government nor 
any other government has the right to say to this country, 
“You need not protect the inviolability of private property.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. In answer to the question just asked, I 
attended every meeting of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
when this very provision of the treaty was under discussion, 
and at no time was there any such interpretation of that 
clause as has been given by the proponents of this legislation. 

Mr. HOCH. Gentlemen, let us not allow this legislation to 
go out to the world silent upon this proposition. 

Mr. McPHERSON. One further question. 

Mr. HOCH. I can not yield further. If we do permit this 
legislation to go out without any statement of policy, gentle- 
men will not only fondle the hope that we intend to confis- 
cate the property but they will foster that hideous doctring 
throughout the world. [Applause.] Let us say to the world 
now that we propose, in harmony with all those things which 
have made us glorious as a Republic, to stay true to the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Franklin, to the principles enunciated 
by Hamilton, by Jefferson, by Marshall, to the principles 
enunciated by the great founders of the Republic and enun- 
ciated at the time the trading with the enemy act was passed, 
when we deliberately said again and again that we had no 
purpose of confiscation. 

With this amendment adopted there will still be retained 
for the present, for such purpose of delay as may expedite 
adjustment of American claims, a yast amount of this prop- 
erty. But while returning a part of this property, let us make 
it clear that the agent of the Government who administers 
these remaining trusts is to continue to be what his name im- 
plies, a custodian and not a confiscator of private property. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, we haye at last got to the 
heart of this matter, so that every man in this House who is 
opposed to the ultimate confiscation of this property will have 
an opportunity to say so. I am not concerned whether we re- 
turn $10,000 of this money, or whether we return 50 per cent, or 
whether we return all of it. The big question is the preserva- 
tion of an old American principle and again asserting our oppo- 
sition to the confiscation of private property to pay a publie 
debt. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr] asserted. 
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that he was opposed to confiscation; that there was no inten» 
tion to confiscate. My distinguished colleague on this committee 
[Mr. Sanpers of Indiana] made a most effective appeal, but 
the basis and strength of that appeal was founded on his own 
opposition to confiscation. When this matter came up in our 
committee this same question was presented clearly and a vote 
was taken. 

The Republican leader says there will be no confiscation; the 
Democratic leader says there will be no confiscation; with two 
exceptions, every Member who has spoken on this subject denies 
that there will be confiscation. Then, why not write it into the 
bill? 

The State Department stands for security which, under cer- 
tain conditions, means confiscation, but it seems to stand almost 
alone, 

No other branch of the Government has taken that position, 
and only two Members of the House have indorsed it. 

We will have no trouble collecting our just claims against 

Germany if the State Department has the old-time courage and 
ability. 
Our State Department in the past has not been driven to the 
program of seizing the property of private citizens to pay pub- 
lie debt, and the present department will not be supported by 
the American people or either branch of Congress If it drags 
American diplomacy back to the dark ages of brute force in 
dealing with the property of noncombatant civilians who en- 
trusted their property to our keeping. 

We should not be concerned with what Germany wants us 
to do; our concern is standing for the right kind of civilized 
adjustment. 

Insurance claims should not drive us from the fundamentals 
of property rights and national honor. 

The lawful claims of the Lusitania sufferers will be paid, and 
they must be paid as all proper claims for loss or damage suf- 
fered by Americans should be. 

But the payment must be made by Germany, not by the guests 
of America. 

When the gentleman from Kansas wanted to incorporate in 
this bill a statement that it did not mean confiscation, his mo- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 10 to 7. Do not let any man 
fool himself; do not let any man be deceived here to-day; this 
is the critical vote. It is not the return of all the property; it 
is not a return of part of the property; but it is a clear question 
which each man will take home to his own constituents sooner 
or Jater: Does he believe in violating all American traditions; 
does he want to return to the medieval doctrine of savagery ; 
does he want to inaugurate a new doctrine in America of seiz- 
ing the private property of individual citizens to pay a publie 
debt? I am not concerned with Germany's position. Germany 
might ask us to take this property and pay our bills: She 
might say, “ Take our nationals in this country, put them in the 
‘workshops, put them in the mines, and then take their wages 
and pay our public debts.” Germany can not tell the American 
Congress what our duty is: [Applause.] It can not tell us 
what to do; it is for us to decide this question in accordance 
with American traditions and American honor. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this is a very important amendment. The House 
has just now voted by a vote of 95 to 65 that in its judgment 
it ought not to make a declaration that all of this property be 
returned at this time. The reasons that animated the member- 
ship of the committee in deciding that way were doubtless good 
ones. If they were good—and we must assume that they were— 
the same method of reasoning would lead any reasonable man 
to conclude that it would: be unwise at this time to adopt this 
‘amendment. Let me read it to you: 

respec such alien property held 
8 8 of which is not herein ry As fore it Pg —— 
declared that the United States has no purpose to confiseate the 


0 te same, 
but that such property is to be held in trust for the owners thereof 
until its return shall C : 


Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to, but I can not. 
Now, what is first in this amendment? It is in effect a declara- 
tion that we do not intend, under any circumstances, to hold 
this property, but that we propose to turn it back, every cent of 
it, in spite of anything that may occur in our international rela- 
tions and irrespective of American claims. In the second plaee, 
the reservation is made, curiously enough, that as to patents 
involved in the worst mess our Government has to deal with— 
namely, the Chemical Foundation—as to these patents they 
shall not be turned back without first looking after American 
interests. Why the discrimination? Does any reasonable man 


conelude that it is advisable for us, at the same time we are 
holding this property as a pledge, to announce in this publie 
manner that we do not intend to hold it under any circum- 
stances or keep it for any purposes. except to hand it back? 
What good could it do? Can anyone see any sense in it? If 
we adopt that policy the thing to do is to turn it all back now. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED, Does the gentleman think it necessary, or 
desirable, or dignified for the Congress of the United States 
to declare in a statute that our Government does not intend te 
violate the weil-established principles. of international law? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois.. It is a ridiculous proposition an 
makes the condition much worse; it puts us in the light o 
people trying to do something and not doing it. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. HOCH. Does the gentleman agree with the gentleman 
from Wyoming and others who have announced that no one 
has any intention of ever confiscating this property? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have said repeatedly, and if the 
gentleman had been here yesterday he would have heard me 
State at length, that that question is not involved in this 
proposition. We are only carrying out the provisions of the 
resolution that Congress. passed and the treaty concluded: be- 
tween our country and the German Republic, a treaty justified 
by the Constitution and the decisions of the supreme court of 
the Republic of Germany, as I showed yesterday. [Applause.] 
That is what we are doing, and you would have it announced to 
the world by this amendment that we do not propose to do any- 
thing with it except to hold it for somebody. Why hold it? 
What is the object, what is the sense or reason of the committee 
voting in one breath that it will not turn it all back and then 
turn around and say something else? [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Minois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five more minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman has spoken on this question several times. 
There are a number of us who would like to speak upon it for 
2 minute or two, but we have not been given an opportunity. 
We would like to know what liberality of debate there is going 
to be in the discussion of this question. If some few gentlemen 
are going to take up all of the time, then some of us will get 
none. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Ts tħere objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Mlinois. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I do not think the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] ought to complain about taking up time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I shall finish in a 
couple of minutes. Let me tell you what this amendment will 
mean. I know the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch! is 
moved by high idealism and by the finest of sentiments. I know 
the man and I know how his heart and conscience operate, but 
T want to tell you as a practical proposition, and that is what 
we are dealing with here, what the effect of this thing will be. 
It will be to take away from American claimants all right or 
hope of ever recovering what is coming to them, because the 
very moment we make this announcement the German Gov- 
ernment will then know that there is no longer any pressure 
that can be applied. Suppose there were not this. fund in our 
hands. By virtue of these two treaties—the treaty of Versailles 
and the treaty of Berlin—what opportunity would you have ta 
get our American claims from Germany at this time? Do you 
suppose that France and Great Britain would permit us to 
draw a cent from the German treasury? If we now give up this 
pledged property and then go to the Reparation Commission 
and say that we want this money out of the German treasury 
to pay the American claims, not a cent would be fortheoming, 
because we would be met with the objection that, having given 
up the pledged property in our hands, we had yoluntarily re- 
Unquished it, and therefore had no further standing in the court 
of nations. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does the gentleman think that tha 


German Government has the right to pledge the property 
German. citizens in America? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely, and if the sanan 
will read my remarks of yesterday he will see that I quot 
sections of the German constitution, decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Germany, in which they held that they did have that 
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right. It is written into article 153 of the German constitution 
that the Government has the right of expropriation. of the 
property of German nationals anywhere in the world. 

Mr. LONDON. On the subject of expropriation I would say 
that the word expropriation when used in Germany means 


nothing more than the right of eminent domain, when that 
| phrase is used in Anglo-Saxon law. 


Mr. GRAHAM. of Illinois. That is all that expropriation 
means anywhere. It means the right of eminent domain to be 
exercised by he Government for the common good as to any 
property within its boundary or jurisdiction. Do not do any- 
thing foolish, gentlemen. This amendment ought to be de- 
feated. To do otherwise will be to defeat every American 
claimant of any hope of getting his claim allowed. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 


mous consent that all debate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 


| unanimous consent that all debate upon this amendment and 
“alt amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON. LI-object. The gentleman will save time if 
he gives us some time for debate now. 

Mr. ‘NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate upon this amendment and all amendments. thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, make that more than 10 minutes, 

Mr. GARRETT .of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, it seems to me that an accommodation of this 
matter might be had. which would result in the-saving of time. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There has been considerable 
debate and as I understand it there will be an amendment 
offered on the Austrian. proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I want mine on this amendment. The 
gentleman will save time this evening by granting some time 
now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Fifteen minutes are desired 
on this side for this particular amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let us say 20 minutes then, 
10 minutes ou a side. 

Mr. BLANTON. Three of us want to speak on, this side. 

Mr. HICKS. 1 demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to amend by making it 15 minutes 
on-a side. ‘The:gentleman will save time not only this evening 
but next week. I Will hold vou up next week. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will have to 
state a-specific amount of time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Thirty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas that debate close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Lou gentlemen will save time. Iwill hold 
up matters next week. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. FAN TON) there were—ayes 45, noes 95. 

Mr. GARRETT. of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

i Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. NEWTON 
of Minnesota and Mr. BLANTON to: act as tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—-ayes 
51, noes 96. 

So the amendment: was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota that debate close in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, when the President of this 
great Nation called the War Congress together in special ses- 
sion on April 6, 1917, in his message to us he then said: 

We have no. quarrel, with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon 
‘their impulse that the Government acted in entering into this war. It 
was not with previous knowledge or approval. It was a war 
determined upon as wars used to be determined n in the old, un- 
happy days when the people were nowhere consul by their rulers. 

Upon that message the Congress declared a state of war to 
exist against a cruel, autocratic German Government. It was 
the Kaiser's Government that violated our rights and forced 
us upon the battle flelds to protect them. 

We then had a good reason for taking into our custody the 
property of all people who were subjects of that Imperial Goy- 
ernment. War was the reason. It was the only reason. The 
reason was that we were engaged in deadly conflict with a 
Government, whose subjects in this country might use their 
property aud finances in helping our enemy. We had the 
right to take their money and property and hold it in custody 


until the war ended. We never at any time intended to hold 
the property of individuals longer than the end of the war, 

Remember that this $350,000,000 is not the property of our 
enemy, the German Government. It is the property of indi- 
viduals, many of whom lived in this country for years, who 
had never become citizens of the United States, hence were 
subjects of our enemy. If it were the property of the German 
Government I would be in favor of holding it all until Ger- 
many settled all of the just claims of our citizens whose lives 
and property were wrongfully destroyed. But as before stated, 
it is the property of Individuals and not the property of the 
Government. 

Our reason for taking over the property has long. since 
ceased to exist. It is now four, years and three months since 
the armistice. We are now presumed to be at peace with the 
German Government. If during the war President Wilson was 
correct when he said: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We haye no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship— 
then certainly we should now have no quarrel with these Ger- 
man people in the United States four and one-fourth years after 
the war was over, What has become of the said feeling of 
Sympathy and friendship? 

The time has come, Mr. Chairman, when we can do but two 
things, either we must turn this property back to them, or we 
must confiscate it. If we do not turn it back, it ipso facto be- 
comes confiscation. When you have the custody of another's 
property, and you no longer have any just right to hold it, 
then whenever you decide to hold it, your act of holding it 
becomes confiscation. 

The question now is, What are we going to do, hold it or 
confiscate it? Our Republican friends om the other side of the 
alsle in one breath assert that they do not intend to confiscate 
this property, yet in the next breath they vote to hold it, which 
in fact confiseates it. Thus they speak one way and act another. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch! 
is the product of a lashed conscience. He realizes just what 
import our retaining 90 per cent of this property will earry to 
the civilized peoples of the world. He realizes that such action 
must be explained if we are to retain our standing and integ- 
rity. He is trying to absolve his country from wrong intentions 
when he realizes that his party is mow doing something for 
which it has no reasonable excuse whatever. He is trying to 
hide your wrongdoing with a declaration of, good purpose and 
intent. For he realizes that you have no exeuse whatever for 
holding 90 per cent of this property. 

What excuse have you for holding this property longer? 
Why do you still want to retain the custody of this $300,000,000 
of property that belongs to other people for two more years 
when you know that eventually our Government is going to 
have to return it? I do not know. But I saw in the Washing 
ton Times the other day a statement that may throw some light 
on the subject. `I do not know how authentic it is, but it comes 
from one of the leading newspapers here in the Nation’s Capital. 
Here is what the Washington Times says: 

Congressman FRANK- MONDELL, Republican floor leader of the House, 
who retires from Congress on March 4, after 25 years.of service, may 
succeed Miller, the Alien’ Property Custodian, it was reported to-day. 

If the Times knows what it is talking about it seems to be a 
proposition of retaining a good berth for a lame duck, All poli- 
ticians believe in taking care of lame ducks, but do you want to 
continue this office and all of its great force and incidental ex- 
penses for two more years just to take care of somebody? Why, 
there are to-day 138 employees in this Alien Property Custo- 
dian’s office. We fixed his salary. at 85,000, but we neglected 
to fix the other salaries, and he is now paying his chief lawyer 
$8,000 per year, more than.a Senator or Congressman gets, and 
he is paying his director general $7,000 per annum. He has 
quite a number of lawyers employed und they, with the chiefs 
of divisions, all draw good salaries,;and their positions are all 
good patronage plums for the party in power. 

There are 23 good positions there under the custodian that 
are not under the civil service, but are appointive offices. If 
eventually we must return this property—and we must—then 
why continue this office and its host of highly paid employees 
for two more years? That is the question you must answer 
by your vote this evening. You Republicans are going to have 
to answer to the American people for it. For four years you 
Republicans have been in charge of this House of Representa- 
tives and Senate. Wor four years you have had your Speaker, 
you have had control of every organization and committee of 
this House, you have been in control of every piece of legisla- 
tion that has been passed here for four years,.and you are to 
account to the people of this eountry on this question. You 
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are the ones the people should and will look to, because you 
have been in power here for four years and will be in power 
for two more years. I want to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocu]. What excuse have you 
for holding it? If you have a good excuse, what reason have 
you for not telling the world that your policy is not to confis- 
eate it? That is the question you have to decide here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
There seems to be a lot of anxiety about some property belong- 
ing to some nationals of another country. I am not one-half— 
and I can not understand the men of this House—I am not one- 
half as much interested in what becomes of the property of 
some nationals that must have been seized honestly and for a 
purpose because they were doing something to handicap the 
prosecution of the war, as I am interested in seeing to it that 
the property of the American citizen and his life is properly 
indemnified by a people who wrongfully took that property 
and life. I want to ask men on that side and on this side, 
I do not question your patriotism or loyalty, but is it possible 
that time has dulled the insult to the American Government 
when American property, when American manhood and woman- 
hood were destroyed without justification? The seizure of this 
property which you are to-day for ulterior purposes, for selfish 
motives, for private gain, willing to forget was to compensate 
the sorrows of the dead—property loss to the living. Shall we 
hereby make a solemn declaration to surrender back that which 
we have rightfully come in possession of, as my good friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, TEMPLE] so clearly outlined to you 
yesterday. My good friends, the treaty had been held up to 
you which gives the absolute right to the control of this property 
until the satisfaction of all the daims against the German 
Government has been had. Some of my colleagues on this 
side, and my good friend from Kansas, seem alarmed that 
unless we make a declaration, a renewal of our pledge of faith 
to the policies on which we have builded and from which 
we started—unless we make a new declaration of the princi- 
ples for which that flag stands, the world will misunderstand 
and misinterpret our motives. My God, my good colleagues, 
I would rather have the world misunderstand my motives in 
protecting the dead who sacrificed their lives than to have the 
American citizen believe I was more interested in the restora- 
tion of a little property to an enemy than I was in protecting 
the rights of those principles for which they died. [Applause] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the gentleman favor or not 
the appropriation of this money to the payment of claims 
against the German Government? 

Mr. BEGG. If that is the only way that Germany can com- 
pensate the loss of life unlawfully, illegally, and wrongfully 
taken by Germany of American citizens, yes [applause], with- 
out any compromise. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BEGG. I would take the last red cent of it if I could 
not get justice for the American citizen who was wronged 
when we were a peaceful neutral, not during the war time, but 
when we were living under a solemn declaration of Germany 
as well as this country. I will not barter away those privi- 
Jeges and those principals which were purchased by the blood 
of American manhood four or five times. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. J ask that the amendment be again re- 
ported. 

: The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks that the 
amendment be again reported. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota was that 
debate should close in 20 minutes; 10 minutes to a side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is in error. 
The gentleman from Minnesota moved that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 
There was an effort made to arrive at 20 minutes, offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood it was 20 minutes, and there- 
fore I moved to make it 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch]. 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“ noes” appeared to have it, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 58, noes $84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have 
tellers on that vote. It is close enough. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks for tellers. 
As many as favor taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Nine gentlemen have 
risen—not a sufficient number. 

Tellers were refused, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MacLarrexty: Page 3, line 17, after the 
word “ terminated ” strike out the period and insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing language: “Procided further, That no statute of limitations shall 
be pleaded or be a defense to any claim made under this section against 
any enemy fire insurance Prazer & and the surplus funds of such enemy 
fire Insurance company held by the Alien Property Custodian or by the 
Treasurer of the United Statcs for debts, claims, or demands remaining 
unpaid by such enemy fire insurance company for losses; and any num- 
ber of claimants of demands or claims arising under contract or collat- 
eral thereto, whether based upon fraud or otherwise, against the same 
enemy or ally of enemy may join in the same action provided that the 
aggregate amonut sought to be recovered therein by such claimants 
equals or exceeds the sum of $3,000." 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. MAcCLAFFERTY. Will net the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; I make it. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. If gentlemen on that side of the House 
or on this side knew the meaning of the amendment, they would 
not make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on it if 
the gentleman from California does not. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking of the merits of the gentle- 
man's amendment, but the amendment is certainly germane, 
This bill deals with the specific property of the insurance com- 
panies which are involved in the gentleman’s amendment. It 
certainly is a proper limitation on a germane subject, and this 
Congress has a right to properly indicate what it wants to do 
with these particular nationals’ property. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is clearly in order, regardless of its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the Chair will be very glad to hear 
the gentleman, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say 
this, that in my opinion the amendment is germane to thé bill 
because it deals with certain funds of certain specific people in 
this country whom I can name, whose funds are now in the 
custody of the Alien Property Custodian. 

This amendment refers to certain claims of certain people in 
the city of San Francisco which they have against these fire in- 
surance companies, who, when the great San Francisco fire oc- 
curred, walked out of the State and said, If you want to sue 
us, come to Germany and sue.” They represented that they 
did not have funds in this country to properly pay their claims, 
and the war came along and developed the fact that they had 
over $4,000,000. Therefore that settlement was made by fraud, 
and such of the claimants as accepted 50 cents or 75 cents on the 
dollar did so because of fraud and they were deceived. 

I want to cail attention to this fact: This amendment does 
not deal with taking money that belongs to certain nationals of 
Germany and paying the debts of the German Government with 
that money, but it refers to those people with whom these fire 
insurance companies had contracts, the insured or assured, who 
were mostly poor people; people whose insurance policies were 
almost all they had left in the world. These German Insurance 
companies fraudulently, after collecting the premiums for 50 
years in the city of San Francisco, regarded those policies as 
mere “scraps of paper.” and walked out of the country. We 
have those funds in charge now, and I ask that they be used in 
this way. I believe there is not a man on the Democratic side 
who will not stand with me on that. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak 
on the point of order, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. This is the suggestion I have 
to make to the Chair: This bill deals with certain rights of 
other people with reference to property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. The proposed amendment deals solely 
with the question of establishing some claim against some pos- 
sible claimant and not against the alien property. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I disagree with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The pending 
sportion of the bill deals with the rights of persons who are 
not enemy aliens against the United States, while the amend- 
‘ment of the gentleman from California deals with claims of 
‘American nationals against enemy aliens. The Chair thinks 
that fact alone would be sufficient to justify him in sustaining 
the point of order at this particular place. However, in addi- 
tion, while the bill under consideration provides for the pay- 
ment of claims against the Government of the United States, 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman. from California 
apparently deals with another class of claims not included 
within the purview of the pending bill, namely, claims against 
nationals of Germany. The Chair therefore sustains the point 

of order. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I thank you. 
anyhow, [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hawes: Page 4, paragraph 1, lines 4 and 5, 
strike out the words “or Austria or Hungary or Austria-Hungary,” so 
that said paragraph 1 will read as follows: 

“(1) A citizen or subject of any nation or State or free city other 
than Germany, and is at the time of the return of such money or other 
property hereunder a’ citizen or subject of any such nation or State 
or free city; or. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, we have many red-blooded 
representatives of this Government, and amongst others is the 
present Alien Property Custodian. He is an ex-Member of 
Congress. He is a soldier who served on the other side. He 
is a man of fine’ capacity, who has investigated most care- 
fully, most conscientiously, the whole subject of alien prop- 
erty. When we came to the question of the restoration of the 
Austrian property he unqualifiedly recommended to our com- 
mittee the return of that property. I will read part of his 
statement before the committee: 


You heard my speech 


y 
is the situation, and 
to his letters to me, as chairman, 
as I have outlined. 
an amendment in this bill 
which would release all property of the former Empire of Austria-Hun- 
gary that is held? 

r. MILLER. I do; and a number of those cases are pathetic cases. 
We hold hundreds of death benefits which we have collected.on account 
of their nationals who were killed out im the steel mills and in the 
mines OF the West, and we would like to give that back to them. 

Mr. Hawes. So we are ee the traditions of international law, 
the opinion of Marshall, and the dictates of humanity and all spirit of 
equity in porting seen claims? $ 

Mr. MILLER. May I put in there so anyone reading this testimony 
will understand m, tion? T am g to recommend this; but, on 
the other hand, if’ the State Department comes to the hearings and 
through their representatives say that there are claims egies Austria, 
I do not want to be criticized for suggesting this, but I have done it 
personally. 

= 


Mr. MILIER, Yes, sir. 
mended to the chairman, in gs — 
action om the Austrian-Hungarian 

Mr, Hawes. And you would recomme 


* . > * > * 

Mr. Hawes. An to the character of those claims against the Aus- 
3 Government, are not nearly all of these made by insurance com- 

nies? 
bag MILLER. I think they are. sir; but I am not certain. e 

Now, there was a time when the people in that territory made 
war, and when they went into the nation of a neighbor they 
took back with them the persons and property of their enemies. 
They were sold as slaves. But gradually we drew away from 
that ancient and brutal custom. The treaties of The Hague, 
and great conventions of enlightened American men and women 
have tried to put some humanity into the brutal doctrine of 
war. -When this Nation went into war some of the citizens of 
Austria-Hungary had invested their money in the United States. 
Since that time all of the citizens of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Serbia, and Italy have had their money returned to 
them. Originally Mr. Miller had $80,000,000. He has given 
back $20,000,000 to the citizens of the countries which you see 
in red on the map, and he is holding $10,000,000, representing, 
if you please, security for the acts of 52,000,000 people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from: Missouri 
has expired. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Pask that the gentleman nuy have five 
minutes additional, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes] be extended five minutes. Is there objection? There 
was no objection. 

Mr. HAWES. Two minutes will do. Now, we have as se- 
curity, if you want to take that position, $350,000,000 and 
$200,000,000 more in ships: We are returning only $44,000,000. 
That leaves us—those of you who are interested in the question 
of security—over $500,000,000, To restore to Austria all of her 
property which we held—and she never held any of ours at any 
time during the war—would be increasing this amount only 
$10,000,000. 

There is nothing left of Austria. Her capital city of Vienna 
has 2,000,000 people and is surrounded by mountains. All of 
the alluvial country which formed her binterland is cut off. 
She is embarrassed in every way. She bas the sympathy of 
everybody in the world. Why can we not be generous and in 
releasing this $44,000,000 add the other $10,000,000 to it and 
preserve American tradition at least to that extent? 7 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest - 
oer Austria now has a population of less than 7,000,000 all 
told. 

Mr. HAWES. Only six and one-half million people. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. She does not raise within her present 
boundaries enough foodstuffs to last her two months out of 
the twelve. 

Mr. HAWES. And she has no coal 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No coal and no forests to.any amount. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the provision for the 
return of the $10,000 be sufficient to satisfy in large measure 
the small compensation claims in this territory? 

Mr, HAWES. The gentleman can figure it for himself, when 
the total we are holding is $350,000,000 and the total amount we 
are holding from Austria is only $10,000. 7 

Mr. REE D of West Virginia. The gentleman did not get my 
question. Are there any large amounts held:back from the citi- 
zens of Austria and Hungary? 

Mr. HAWES. T do not know that. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Would not the $10,000 pro- 
vision largely relieve all those claims? 

Mr. HAWES. It is only a small percentage—a large number 
of claims but a small percentage of the whole. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I hope it is not too late to 
take up the bigger issues involved in the controversy. A great 
deal of confusion has been artificially created here by the legal 
discussion. The trouble with some lawyers is that their minds 
are so stuffed with legal precedents that they resemble a 
crowded warehouse with the index lost or with the catalogue 
missing. [Laughter.] They can not get down to fundamentals. 
During the last World War no nation which felt strong enough 
to do so failed to disregard the tenets of international law, and 
in no case was the flouting of all principles of international 
justice more flagrant than in the treatment accorded to the per- 
5 — and property of the individual nationals of the belligerent 
nations. 

The Magna Charta 700 years ago proclaimed the principle 
which some would evade now, more than 4 years after the 
armistice. 

In its forty-first paragraph, the Magna Charta provides as 
follows: 

All merchants shall have safe and secure exit from England and 
entry to England, with the right to tarry there and to move about as 
well by land as BY water, for pring and selling by the ancient and 
right customs, quit from aH evil tolls, except (in time of war) such 
merchants as are of the land at war with us. And if such are found 
in our land at the ing of the war, they shall be detained, with- 
out injury to their bodies or goods, until information be received by 
us, or by our chief justiciar, how the merchants of our land found in 
the land at war with us are treated; and if our men are safe there, the 
others shall be safe in our land. 

That the noncombatant is to be protected both in his life 
and in his property is a principle as old as civilization itself. 

Professing to adhere to the principle in theory, those who 
would withhold the greater part of the property of German 
and Austrian nationals are violating the principle in practice. 

The situation is simple. Germany has returned to American 
nationals all their property. We are asked to withhold the 
bulk of the property of German nationals. We have no right 


to hold the property of the individual German to satisfy a 
claim against his Government. It is a most absurd thing to 
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take the property of a German servant @irl, take her savings, 
in order to satisfy some claim that the Americans have against 
Germany. Only a few weeks ago we voted to the powerful and 
one of the greatest nations in the world billions of dollars 
when we voted for the liquidation of the debt that England 
owes us. I voted for it. I was glad to vote for it as a meas- 
ure calculated to promote peace, amity, and concord among 
nations. [Applause.] 

But here men have the courage to assert that the property 
of German individuals should be retained by the American 
Government. For what? To satisfy claims against the Ger- 
man people or against the German Government. Gentlemen; the 
60,000,000 Germans will not disappear. Do not believe that 
they are doomed forever. Germany has a glorious past and it 
has a future. The forces of democracy are at work there. 
The Germans have made invaluable contributions to science, 
literature, and philosophy, and if they have produced a Wil- 
helm, they have given to the world such men as Goethe, Schiller, 
and Heine, champions of liberty, progress, and of truth. [Ap- 
plause.] The dollars that you are worrying about are his- 
torically safe, financially safe, legally safe. Let me say that 
to the lawyers who have a lot of legal knowledge but no prin- 
ciple left. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I am not through yet. I do not know 
why the gentleman from Illinois should have taken it as a 
personal reference. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I rose to ask for the fioor. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand the situation. Now, let us not 
make any mistake about the meaning of the treaty of Berlin. 
The treaty upon which you rely—what does it say? That Ger- 
man property shall be held subject to the action of Congress. 
Now, Congress acts upon it. It is its duty to act. Shall our 
action be honorable, broad-minded, and humane, or shall it be 
the contrary? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks for two minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. If we are to act, let us act honorably; if we 
are to release the property, let us release all of it, or at least 
have the courage to say that we are determined to return every 
piece of property at the earliest possible moment. Because the 
danger is if you pass the bill allowing only the smaller claims 
to be paid you assert by the very same act that you intend to 
confiscate the rest. 

If for technical reasons you are unable to return all the 
property at once, say so. 

Let there be no doubt left as to the intentions of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal about 
the situation of Austria that excites our sympathy. Austria- 
Hungary began the war, but she came out of it in the worst fix 
of any of the European nations. The Austrian Government 
is no doubt in a serious situation to-day; but that does not 
change her status in international law and does not change 
her status as a nation in dealing with the United States as a 
nation. The fact is that the claims of Austrian citizens for 
property in the hands of the custodian amount to about 
511.000.000, and the further fact remains that a large part of 
those claims come within the $10,000,000 that we are returning; 
so that the bill that is now before you will dispose of nearly 
all of the Austrian claims. Those that are left represent a few 
wealthy Austrian citizens, living in Austria, who had property 
invested in this country in large amounts; so that the legisla- 
tien that we are now considering will result in no serious 
hardship to any large number of Austrian citizens. 

I want to read to you a letter that the Secretary of State 
addressed to the committee that considered and reported this 
bill. There seems to have been a mistaken opinion passing 
about that there were no considerable claims against Austria 
by citizens of the United States. Here is a part of the letter, 
which appears in the hearings, from the Secretary of State: 

In so far as shown by the records of the department, 61 claims have 
been filed by American citizens against the Imperial and Royal Austro- 


Hungarian Government for compensation for losses resulting from the 
torpedoing of vessels by submarines of that Government, for military 


requisitions made by that Government, and for damage or injury to 
persons and property. The total amount of these claims is approxi- 
mately $15,043,913, 

In addition to the foregoing claims filed with the department against 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, it is not un- 
likely that many of the claims of American citizens filed with the de- 
partment against the Government of Germany may, upon investigation 
be found to be claims for losses for which the Imperial and Roya 
Austro-Hungarian Government should be responsible. This possibility 
arises from the fact that claims for losses resulting from submarine 
warfare have been filed against Germany in cases where the Government 
responsible for the act has not been determined. 

The State Department thinks that a great many of the claims 
that have been filed against Germany are really against the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and will be found to be so when 
fully investigated. 

The claims of American citizens against Austria will amount 
to many million dollars. We can not tell how far they will be re- 
duced by the investigation of the commission, but it will not be 
safe to do more than we are doing by this bill; and it will not do 
for us as a government to make any distinctions as between na- 
tions. We can not treat one nation in one way and another 
nation in another way. There is no difference in dignity and 
sovereignty as between nations. A small nation is entitled to 
the same consideration and has the same dignity as a large 
nation. The strength of their armies or the amount of their 
resources makes no difference in their standing in international 
law. We must, above all things, make no distinction or dis- 
crimination in our actions toward nations with whom we are 
on friendly terms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
during the discussion of the peace resolution in both the last 
and the present Congress, all of which is a matter of record, 
the question of protecting American rights was under consid- 
eration and became the chief subject of debate. Our Demo- 
eratic friends bitterly assaulted us upon the charge that we 
were forfeiting these rights against Germany. These charges 
were answered by our providing for protection of these rights 
in the resolution. During the discussion of the anticipated 
treaty the same question was discussed here in the House. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], who spoke so seriously 
awhile ago, was very eloquent against the resolution back in 
1921, and equally so to-day, but speaking from different view- 
points. Then he charged us with wanton willingness to forfeit 
the claims against Germany. At the time to which I refer, 
June 13, 1921, in his objection to the resolution ending the war, 
this is what he said (Concresstonat Recorp, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, page 2504): 

It is said that in the prospect of this resoluti ing, 
have been retained oibie ti to bring Soita for the reepeery: of 8 
erty of many German citizens seized by the United States. In like 
nea a a AAR ai ardan for thamenan oe eee 

— or ousa. 
and rich pickings for hundreds of lawyers, Tai enis 

And so on. That was the strong argument of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy] in his discussion of the peace reso- 
lution which ended the war and preserved all our rigħts by 
specific stipulation. He argued that it should not be passed, 
because, among other reasons, we had no protection of the right 
of American citizens'as against Germany. This, mark you, in 
the face of the specific provision guaranteeing protection, still 
he argues that if we passed the resolution we would lose all 
protection over the alien property, which we had rightfully 
seized and should hold until our claims were adjusted, and, as 
I recall, it was a rather strong position at that time. 

One of the best, if not the best, speech that was made on the 
floor of the House at the time was made by our friend Mr. CoN- 
NALLY of Texas, representing the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Wenkiug for the Democratic side of the Chamber, speaking 
with great emphasis and with powerful conyiction, not only 
upon his part but with impressive results upon many of his 
hearers, for I was wonderfully persuaded by his argument. 
He said: 

Where is the man who doubts that German citizens will demand the 
return of their 1 Are there not hundreds of claims for such 
return now pending with the Alien Property Custodian? If Germany 
hesitates to perform obligations which she has solemnly assumed, will 
she be timid in asserting claims that possess the color oF lawful rights? 
So that by the treaty of 1828 as well as the law of nations the moment 
this 3 declares peace every German alien may go into court, and 
wiil have the right to go into court, and demand the return of his part 
of the $400,000,000 of property held by the Alien Property Custodian. 
We have the right to retain that $400,000,000 and say to Germany, 
“We hold it in pled: e to offset aa damages due to American citizens 
in the sum of $221,000,000." Will you pass this resolution and run the 
risk of surrendering the position which the United States may occupy 
at the council table? 


„Oh, but,” they say, “we can attend to that later.“ Who doubts 
entlemen, but that after this resolution passes the United States will 


eal with Germany not as a victor, but as an equal? When she goes 
to the council table I want my country to be in a position to absolutely 
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dictate the terms of peace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
want to give your and my President the power to settle these matters 
in the interest of the people of the United States. I do not want him 
to be humiliated in dealing with an enemy over whom we haye 
triumphed. America should be able to exact as a victor in war into 
which she was forced, what she was unable to exact while she was yet 
at peace. I shall never vote to make my country an humble mendicant, 
cringing and fawning before the enemy she has ‘conquered, to secure 
att agi rights as a matter of grace. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side. 

With peace formally declared may not Germany and her nationals 
demand: Give back my ships! Give back my property—my stocks and 
bonds—my moneys and my lands! 

What will you say to American claimants to justify your course? 

When it was urged that no such forfeiture was possible be- 
cause of the terms of the resolution which assured protection, 
he replied: 

“Oh,” the gentlemen on the majority side say. 
of these things. Section 2 reserves all the rights we have,” 
see what that does. 

Here is section 2: 

“Src. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there 
are expressly reserved to the United States of America and its nationals 
hd all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, 
together with the right to enforee the same, to which it or they have 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof: or which were ac- 
quired by or are in the possession of the United States of America by 
reason of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have 
thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the treaty of 
Versailles. have been stipulated for its or their benefits: or to which 
it is entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; or 
or St ie it is entitled by virtue of an act or acts of Congress; or 
otherwise.” 

Section 2 undertakes to reserve rights under the armistice. When 
peace is declared the armistice is terminated because an armistice is 
merely a truce to allow diplomatic negotiation. 

This Chamber resounded from the Democratic side with the 
charges that Republicans were jeopardizing American rights by 
a course designed to forfeit all of our protection which we now 
have to hold the property of the foreign nationals. Even the 
able and talented floor leader, Mr. GARRETT, who spoke with so 
much vigor to-day, spoke then as follows (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orb, 67th Cong., Ist sess., p. 2573): 

The passage of this resolution throws away every moral and physi- 
cal advantage which we now possess; it places us alone among nations. 
with all our vital interests exposed to the constant menace of a selfish 
and irritated world. 

Surely we do not need to pass it in order to insure that we shall 
ourselves be just in negotiating with Germany and ber allies. Is there 
anything in German history or any evidence in the manifested spirit 
of present-day Germany which encourages the belief that she will be 
more ‘likely to make a Jast and righteous treaty after we have thrown 
every advantage away? Surely not. ae passing it we are but depriv- 
ing ourselves and our posterity of all the advantages accruing from a 
victory of arms honorably won by our bravest and our best and sur- 
rendering, perhaps for all time, the opportunity which has been ours 
and which still is ours to advance civilization and to calm at least in 
measurable degree the awful apprehensions of the mothers of men. 

As an American Congressman I must be exe from aiding in 
such a denouement, [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 


It is a singular situation, with that provision determining 
the position then. charging us with turning all the property 
back by the peace resolution against which they rallied, 
now they come unitedly and demand that we do precisely what 
they united against us for doing. Then we were condemned 
because our resolution, they asserted, would turn back the 
property. Now we are condemned because this resolution does 
not turn back all the property. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, my friend from New York [Mr. Cockran] 
made a fine speech upon the right side of that question when 
it was under discussion. and voted right. I looked up his rec- 
ord at that time, because he spoke to-day. I am glad to an- 
nounce that, unlike his party, he is consistent, and I compli- 
ment him upon it. 

The American Government will, of course, never confiscate 
property. We will ever respect the rights of private property 
inviolable. Everyone knows that. [Applause.] That is why 
it is perfectly useless to adopt an amendment such as that of 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. Hocs], because it is merely 
a certificate that we are honest; and it is nothing else. I hope 
that the American Congress does not need to certify to the 
people of the country that it means to do the right thing, not 
only for its own citizens but all other nationals. It is not 
necessary for Congress to declare our honor by resolution. It 
is an imputation that might lead to a doubt of the Nation’s 
integrity in our foreign relations. 

The war left us in a complicated situation, with many prob- 
lems for attention. One by one they have been taken up. This 
one of alien property is serious and must be properly handled. 

To protect all rights we entered into a treaty. This question 
was covered and agreed upon by both parties to the treaty. 

Section 5 gives us the right we are now exercising: 


Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, or its 
successor or successors. and of all German nationals which was, on 


“section 2 takes care 
Let us 


April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or 
under the control of, or bas been the subject of a demand by the 


United States of America or of any of its officers, agents, or employees 
rom any source or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its successor 
Or successors, and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was, on 
December 7, 4917, in or has since that date come into the possession 
or under control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United 
States of America or any of its officers, 911 — or employees, from an 
source or by any agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the Uni 
States of America and no disposition thereof made, except as shall 
have been heretofore or specifically hereafter shall be provided by 
law until such time as the Imperial German Government and the Impe- 
rial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or their successor or 
successors, shal] have respectively made suitable provision for the 
satisfaction of all claims against said Governments, respectively, of all 
rsons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the 
nited States of America and who have suffered, through the acts of 
the Imperial German Government or its agents or the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or its agents, since July 31. 1914, 
joss, damage, or injury to their persons or property, directly or indi- 
rectly, whether through the ownership of shares of stock in German, 
Austro-Hungarian, American, or of other corporations, or in conse- 
quence of hostilities or of any operations of war, or otherwise, and 
also shall have Erao to persons owing permanent allegiance to the 
United States of America most-favored-nation treatment, whether the 
same be national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, busi- 
ness, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and industrial propo 
rights, and until the Imperial German Government and the Imperia 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or their successor or suc- 
cessors, shall have, respectively, confirmed to the United States of 
America all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures se pr or made 
by the United States of America during the war, whether in respect 
te the property of the Imperial German Government or German na- 
tionals or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or 
Austro-Hungarian nationals, and shall have waived any and all 
pecuniary claims against the United States of America. 

It will not be overlooked that this treaty is signed by Ger- 
many, and our procedure under the terms is not a violation of 
international law nor the common law of nations. That treaty 
sets up an agency for adjusting the points in dispute. There 
are many items involving controversies growing out of pre- 
war contracts. That agency is now at work on these contro- 
yerted items. To reverse the course and thus to nullify by 
turning everything back, even including what is now in dis- 
pute in the courts, as many cases are, would be a very un- 
wise step at this juncture for all concerned—our own citizens 
as well as those of other countries. We are doing precisely 
what the treaty provides and what we ought to do in honor 
to ourselves and In respect for the nationals of other countries. 
{ Applause. ] 

This bill when it becomes law will clean up 93 per cent of the 
claims. In money it makes a small per cent of the totals. 
When these are out of the way the balance can be expedited 
under the provisions of the treaty, which is clear in its pro- 
cedure and which, so long as it is followed, is complete de- 
fense against the charge of confiscation. We are here endeavor- 
ing to do justice to nationals of other countries as provided in 
the treaty and at the same time protect all the rights of 
American citizens. I predict that the record will show quite 
a unanimity of decision when the final vote is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired, and the question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. RAYBURN) there were— 
ayes 55, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Newton of Minnesota: Page 7, lines 13 and 14, 
strike out the words “was at such time and.“ 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
is a formal one that has been submitted to members of the 
committee on both sides of the aisle. It corrects the text by 
striking out certain words which were placed in there inad- 
vertently because the phrase is to be found in the original act. 
As amended it will better express the purpose of the paragraph. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention 
of the committee to the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bree], who questioned the motives of those of us 
who favored the return of all of this property, and I would 
like to avail myself of this opportunity to say that his state- 
ment was absolutely unjust and unfair, and further to say, 
using an old and fitting expression, O, patriotism, what 
erimes are committed in thy name,” and recommend to the 
gentleman that he go to a primary school and study interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. BEGG. 

Mr. FISH. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
When I get through. 
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Mr. BEGG: I want to correct the gentleman's statement. 
Mr. FISH. I do not yield. - 
Mr. BEGG. Well—— 2 
Mr. FISH. T do not yield. 

Mr. BEGG. Does net the gentleman want to quote me cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order : 

Mr. FISH. I heard the gentleman and heard him very 
well. I do not yield. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the greatest thing that was done by the United 
States in the World War, except that of turning the tide of 
defeat into victory, was the fact that we asked for no repara- 
tions, the fact that we asked for no indemmilty, and the fact 
that we asked for no territory, and now, the first time that 
Congress has been put to the test, it has violated a funda- 
mental principle of international law by refusing to return 
property held in trust to its lawful owners. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? I want to know 
just when that first test came. 

Mr. FISH. I do not yield. We have been found wanting 
to n sacred trust. We have been preaching for generations 
from the housetops the doctrine’ of inviolability of property 
taken from an enemy, and when we are actually put to the 
test Congress denies. that principle; it denies it in part, and 
only turns back a certain percentage of the property. 

‘That is what the action of the House amounts to in con- 
tinuing to hold this property over four years after the war. I 
do not question the spirit and motive that animates any Mem- 
ber of the House, but at least, gentlemen, I can not help but 
feel that we have repudiated our traditional policy, that we 
have literally kicked out of the window an established inter- 
national principle that has been gradually built up during a 
thousand years. [Applause.] 

Let me quote what Alexander Hamilton, the great pro- 
ponent of the Federal Constitution, had to say on the sacred- 
ness of private property seized in time of war (see Camillus 
letters, 18 to 22) : No powers of language at my command can 
express the abhorrence I feel at the idea of violating the 
property of individuals which in an authorized intercourse in 
time of peace has been confided to the faith of our Govern- 
ment and laws, on account of controversies between nation and 
nation.” * * „Ihe right of holding or having property in 
a country always implies a duty on the part of its government 
to protect that property, and to secure to the owner the full 
enjoyment of it; whenever, therefore, a government grants per- 
mission to foreigners to acquire property within its territories, 
or to bring and deposit it there, it tacitly promises protection 
and security.” 

Again let me call your attention to section 38 of Instructions 
for the Government of the Armies of the United States, issued 
on April 24, 18863: Private property, unless forfeited by crimes 
or by offenses of the owner, can be seized only by way of mili- 
tary necessity for the support or other benefit of the Army, or 
of the United States. If the owner has not fled, the command- 
ing officer will cause receipts to be given which may serve the 
spoliated owner to obtain indenmity.” 

Practically all authorities on international law from the time 
of Grotius and Vattel to Hall and Wheaton agree that private 
property of enemy nationals should not be confiscated when 
found in a State on the outbreak of war. Modern international 
custom and usage is emphatically opposed to the idea of con- 
fiscation or reprisal. We have not confiscated private enemy 
investments in any of our wars from the Revolution to the 
present. 

It is the busiaess of civilization to create such conditions as 
will render victory less brutal and defeat more bearable. It 
is within the power of Congress to set a glorious example to 
the world by resteriug all the private property of German and 
Austrian nationals, excepting ships in which the German Im- 
perial Government had an interest, and of patents which are 
still in litigation. It is a wonderful opportunity to demon- 
strate our sincerity by upholding international law and Amer- 
ican traditions, irrespective of any interest we may have to 
the contrary. We have a real duty to perform in behalf of 
established law and order. We must not shirk the responsi- 
bility and put our owa selfish interests above those of the 
civilization of the world. What a glorious climax it would be 
to the part played by our country in the World War if we 
should in these days of passion and hatred by act of Congress 
comply with the established principles of international law aud 
help by our example to lead the way to peace. 

Under the provisions of this bill only forty-four millions out 
of three hundred and fifty millions are to be returned. In 
addition we are holding two hundred millions in seized ships 
and many millions of dollars worth of patents. 
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We have laid ourselves open to suspicion by the manufac. 
turers, by the exporters, by the importers, by the merchants 
of Europe, who believed we went into the World War from the 
purest, the highest, and the most idealistic motives, when we 
say that this property, which should have been returned a long 
time ago, is not to be restored, but by an act of Congress it is 
to be held in reprisal for claims against the German Govern- 
ment. Why, the gentleman from Ohio got up here and said 
that he would like to see every cent of the property belonging 
to enemy aliens used to offset the claims of our citizens against 
the German Government, and he was applauded on this side 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FISH. I will yield. 
Mr. BEGG. I only made this statement, that if Germany did 


net indemnify in any other way I would then take it. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman we are holding by 
this bill $200,000,000 of shipping. we are holding four or five 
thousand patents, far more than is required to cover every 
single legitimate claim against the German Government even 
if we restore all private property. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I can not yield. Why, it is said that the total 
legitimate claims amount to $15,000,000, not insurance claims. 
I am in the insurance business, and a large part of them are 
not legitimate. They were paid for [laughter] by the 10 per 
cent war-risk insurance, but the total claims amount to from 
$15,000,000 to $30,000,000—less than the cost to the United 
States of one day of actual warfare—and now we propose to re- 
pudiate for this sum one of the greatest and most important 
principles in international law, and the principle that this 
Nation has always been foremost to champion. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
debate on this section and’ all amendments thereto be now 
closed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that the debate on this section and all amendinents thereto be 
now closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; I can not. 

Mr. SABATH. I have an amendment that I desire to be 


heard on. I want to be heard on that amendment for five 
minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, Mr. Chairman; I make it 
10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota modifies 
his motion. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to 
have a vote now on the slight amendment I have offered, or 
will that go over until the debate is closed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sanarn: 5, line 16, after the word 
“or,” insert “an individual whe was at that time a citizen or subject 
of Germany, Foeke Reiter, e St or who is not a citizen or subject of pax 
nation, who wan to April 6, 1917, was and is now a permanent residen 
of the United States, or.” 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, nearly every 
one on that side, as well as on our side, has positively stated 
that he is in favor of returning the property that is now being 
held by the Alien Property Custodian. It is true that one or 
two gentlemen have qualified their statements. But I venture 
to say that 95 per cent of the membership are in favor of re- 
turning and not confiscating this property of the alien enemy. 
Consequently, I am hopeful that all of the Members’ will be in 
favor of this amendment, which provides for the return of 
property of resident aliens; men who have lived in America 
from 10 to 40 years. The gentleman from Missouri has stated 
that no such property has been taken. He, of course, is mis- 
taken. Mariy an estate and many a man's property has been 
taken who has been and who is now a resident of the United 
States. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Cliairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. SABATH. I regret I have not the tinte. ` 

During the year 1914—yes; and for many years before— 
thousands of our citizens, and some who were not citizens, were 
in Germany when the war broke out—three years before we en- 


— 
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tered the war. These people, though residents of the United 
States, were unable to return to the United States. They were 
held in Germany against their will and against their protest, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they had not been guilty of 
any wrongdoing, but because of the fact that they were tempo- 
rarily absent from the United States, their property has been 
taken by the Alien Property Custodian, and up to this day it 
has not been returned to them. 

Now, I believe in all fairness that the least thing which we 
can do to-day, two years after peace has been declared between 
our country and Germany—the least thing we can do is to 
return the property belonging to those who have made their 
home in this country and who are permanent residents in the 
United States. In the act of 1920 we provided for the return 
of the property of those aliens whe were sent to detention camps 
because of suspicion and acts of disloyalty. In view of that 
fact what excuse have we to retain the property of those who 
were not accused but found to be loyal and patriotic? 

I do not know how many of these claimants there are, but I 
am of the opinion that there can not be more than 100 or 200, 
and that the sum total of all will not be great. In justice I 
plead with the committee that this amendment that I have 
offered be adopted. Of course, we must bear in mind, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that Germany four years ago by leg- 
islation ordered the return of property of American citizens, 
and in nearly every instance it has been returned, with the ex- 
ception of cases where there was a question of the amount due, 
and this only as to before the war—money that was deposited 
with the banks. But all the private claims have been paid. 
Now when Germany has returned the property to all of our 
citizens I hope we will not continue to hold property belonging 
to people, formerly German subjects, who have made their 
homes here, many of whom have filed a declaration of their 
intention to become citizens; and the chances are that in a 
year or two they will become American citizens. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks wnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? . 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, during the general debate on 
the bill each and every Member who took the floor has gone on 
record in the strongest and most positive terms that the Goy- 
ernment has no right, nor was it intended, to take over or 
confiscate the property of German nationals. They have set 
forth clearly that under the treaty of 1785, entered into be- 
tween the United States and Germany, in the event of war 
between the two nations the rights and properties of German 
citizens were guaranteed. Of course, it is not my intention in 
any way to defend the cause of the Imperialistic German Gov- 
ernment. I, with a great many other Members, enjoined and 
condemned that Government for violating and disregarding 
the treaty during the war, and I ask now, Should we in peace 
be guilty of that for which we so strongly condemned the 
former German Government? Surely, Mr. Speaker, no one 
will contend that two wrongs will make a right. Very early 
in the war President Wilson and A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien 
Property Custodian, gave expression in messages and announce- 
ments with regard to the conduct of the war in accordance 
with the principles of international law. President Wilson 
in one of his messages stated: 

We shall conduct our operations as belligerents without passion and 
ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles of right and of 
fair play that we profess to be fighting for. 

In the Official Bulletin of November 14, 1917, appeared an 
announcement of the then Alien Property Custodian, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, stating: 

The purposes of Congress are to preserve enemy-owned property in 
the United States from loss and to prevent every use of it which may 
be hostile and detrimental to the United States. The Alien Property 
Custodian exercises the authority of a common-law trustee; there is no 
thought of a confiscation or dissipation of property thus held in trust. 

With such expression from the President of the United States 
and the Alien Property Custodian at that crucial stage of the 
war, it is undisputed that they were aware of the rights and 
immunities of holders of private property. It is one of the most 
settled rules of international law that private property is im- 
mune and inviolable in time of war, and even in cases of con- 
quest. Why, then, Mr. Speaker, the continuous holding of prop- 
erties taken over during the war? The time is long past for 
the return of the properties, so why delay longer? I hope this 


great Nation of ours will not hesitate now in doing the proper, 
right, and honorable thing in returning the properties without 
further delay. It will demonstrate that we still adhere to old, 
honest traditions and will prove to the German citizenry that 
our fight was not against them but against the then German Im- 
perialistic Government. 

There are some who claim that section 5 of the treaty of 
January 5, 1921, gives us the right to hold the property for 
claims of our citizens. That might be so, but section 5 was em 
bodied in the treaty in violation of the strict and positive 
provisions of the treaty of 1799, which provided: 

ART. XXIV. And it is declared that neither the pretense 
that war dissolves all treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be con- 
sidered as annulling or suspending this and the next preceding article, 
but that on the contrary that the state of war is precisely that fot 
which they are provided. and during which they are to be as sacredly 
observed as the most acknowledged articles in the law of nature und 
nations. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the taking over of the property by our 
Government and the placing of it in the hands of the Alien 
Custodian we need but to revert to the hearings and the speeches 
made on the floor of the House when we considered the legisla- 
tion providing for it to determine what the true intent of 
Congress was. A perusal of the debate will satisfy the most 
doubtful person that the property was taken only to be held by 
the Alien Property Custodian so that it could not be used 
against our conntry during the war. The gentlemen who had 
charge of the bill on the floor of Congress, Mr. MONTAGUE, of 
Virginia, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewalt], 
both so positively stated. Therefore I ask, Mr. Speaker, what 
right have we to hold the properties any longer? 

It is my opinion that a great injustice has been done: that 
all of the property hus not been returned before this time; and, 
further, notwithstanding that all admit the property should be 
returned some day, why does this bill provide that but 10 per 
cent of it shonld be returned now; in other words, that we 
should do 10 per cent justice? Of course, I realize that even 
the return of 10 per cent of the properties will relieve about 
30,000 people in starving and straitened circumstances, yet the 
lame justification is given that we should hold the balance as 
security for the claims of our_own citizens. I am satisfied, 
Mr. Speaker, that we could return all of the property now in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian and that by retain- 
ing the German ships seized during the war we will find that 
the value of these ships alone will be more than sufficient to 
take care of every just claim of American citizens. It is a 
fact that we seized 126 ships during the war; 21 of them were 
turned over to the Army and Navy, and the balance, 105 in 
number, were held and used by our Government. The total 
tonnage of the 105 ships was over 700,000 tons. It is asserted 
that nearly a billion dollars’ worth of claims will be filed with 
the Mixed Claims Commission against Germany and Austria. 
Precedents and statistics show the settlement of war claims in 
past wars have been adjudicated on an 8 per cent basis. Hence 
full settlement of all claims would be in the neighborhood of 
$80,000,000 or $100,000,000. Can it be denied that the value of 
a fleet of 105 vessels, whose tonnage is between 700,000 and 
800,000 tons, will not serve as a guaranty for the payment of all 
claims allowed? 

I am of the opinion that the people of this country are un- 
willing that our Government should hold this property to 
satisfy unreasonable and illegal claims filed by marine in- 
surance companies. These companies charged tremendous 
premiums during the war, which premiums were added to 
the cost of transportation and merchandise shipments. 

It is a source of regret that not even a provision was made 
in this bill for the return of the properties of Austrians and 
Hungarians, against whom, I understand, we have no claims, 
unless it be that of some fictitious claims of the marine in- 
surance companies, The Government of Austria-Hungary has 
not seized or taken any property or business owned within 
its borders by the citizens of the United States. Of course, 
it was decreed that no such property or income therefrom 
could be taken or sent from Austria to the United States or 
its allies during the war. 

The committee, Mr. Speaker, also failed to include a pro- 
vision in the bill which would allow the return of property 
of persons permanently resident of the United States. To- 
day, as before the war in 1914, we have hundreds of American 
citizens In every country of the world. When the war broke 
out there were thousands of American citizens in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, there were also some who were not 
citizens but who were permanent residents of the United 
States, they having resided in our country upward of 10 
years and longer. They were of that class of former sub- 
jects of Germany and Austria who had expatriated themselves 
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by reason of absence from their native country beyond the 
period of 10 years. 

The German military law required that all reserves present 
‘themselves within 10 years after their regular service and a 
failure to so report would ‘revoke their citizenship. There 
were many of this class who temporarily left the United States 
to sojourn in Germany aud Austria, some on business, some 
for their health, others visiting their relatives, many of whom 
had return transportation to this country, who, when the war 
broke out, found it impossible to return to the United States, 
they being held there against their will by the German Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding that they made many -efforts to 
leave they were unable to do so, owing to the strict regula- 
tions governing the entry and departure of persons to and from 
the country. However, when opportunity did present itself 
they did leave and are again in the United States. Though we 
have authorized the return of the property of those who were 
suspected in the United States during the war, of those who 
were placed in detention camps, and those who were compelled 
to report to the offices of the Department of Justice throughout 
the war, we, at this late day, still refuse to return the property 
of these permanent residents of the United States who were 
not suspected and against whom no charges of disloyalty were 
made. What possible reason can there be that their property 
should not be returned to them immediately? Is there any pos- 
sible justification for holding it longer? It is true that they 
have not acquired American citizenship, but they have lost 
their German citizenship and are now, in the strictest legal 
interpretation, eitizens without a country but permanent resi- 
dents of the United States. And yet they are denied the return 
of their property, and that, notwithstanding the fact the Ger- 
man Government nearly four years ago, by proper legislation, 
ordered the return of the property of American citizens which 
they seized. 

Some gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, maintain that w> are hold- 
ing the property as security. Can anyone contend that inter- 
national law or justice will permit the taking of property that 
we hold as custodians or bailees. It must and no doubt will be 
conceded’ by all familiar with the laws of our land that if any 
individual acting as custodian or bailee of any property taken 
by him as such who should fall to turn over property so taken 
and held by him when the action, cause, or time for which he 
received such property would no longer exist or would be ter- 
minated, could -not only be prosecuted against civilly and in 
trover, but could be prosecuted criminally for wrongful con- 
version or larceny by bailee. The property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian was taken by him during the war for the 
purpose ‘to preserve and, secondly, to prevent it from being 
used against our country during the duration of the war and 
for no other purpose. Therefore I feel that it is our duty 
yes; justice demands—that the property shall be returned, and 
we can not justify in doing what our laws and what the inter- 
national laws say is illegal and unlawful. : 

Mr. Speaker, if the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee had given any consideration to the evidence and to the 
law I feel that they would have, in addition, provided for the 
return of the property owned by the Austrian and Hungarian 
citizens and also by the resident aliens. In fact, I honestly 
believe that if the membership of this House could have con- 
‘sidered the evidence and heard the legal arguments of some of 
the -ablest international authorities and would be familiar 
with the precedents established by all the civilized nations, 
that the private property of enemies is inviolate, I feel that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas, or, at least, my 
amendment, would prevail. By continuing to hold 90 per cent 
of the property we are violating our precedents and the prece- 
dents established, as I saſd, by every civilized nation and are 
doing what no other civilized nation has ever been guilty of, 
namely, taking and holding property of individuals for liqui- 
dating claims of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I again state that justice demands that we 
without delay order the return of this property. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from ‘Texas? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois-rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from IIlinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr..GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, just a word about 
this amendment. It will hardly take me a minute to state it. 
If this amendment is agreed to it will return all property that 
belongs to Germans or Austrians. Notice the language of the 
amendment— 


An individual who was at such time— 
that is, the time of the seizure— 
a citizen of Germany, Austro-Hungary, or. 


I imagine we do not want to do anything of that kind. 
This is the same question that was presented a while ago. It 
is unnecessary to talk about it. If this amendment is agreed 
to, it returns all property of every kind. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is in error. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sasara) there were—ayes 44, noes 84. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. That the “trading with the enemy act," 
is amended by adding thereto the following sections : 

“Sec, 20. That no money or other property. shall be paid, con- 
veyed, transferred, assigned, or delivered under this act to any agent, 
attorney, or representative of any person entitled thereto, unless 
satisfactory evidence is furnished the Alien Property Custodian or 
the court, as the case may be, that the fee of such agent, attorney 
or representative for services in connection therewith does not exceed 
10 per cent of the value of such money or other property; but noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed as fixing such fees at 10 per 
cent of the value of such money or other property,.such 10 per cent 
being fixed only as the maximum fee that may be allowed or ac- 
cepted for such services. Any person accepting any fee in excess 
of such 10 per cent shall, upon conviction thereof, be -punished as 
provided in section 16 hereof. 

“Sec. 21, That the claim of any naturalized American citizen 
under the provisions of this act shall not be denied on the ground 
of any presumption of expatriation which has arisen a hin, 
under the second sentence of section 2 of the act, entitled An act 
in reference to the expatriation of citizens and their protection 
abroad,’ approved March 2, 1907, if he shall give satisfactory evi- 
dence to the Alien Property Custodian of his uninterrupted loyalty 
to the United States ee his absence, and that he has returned 
to the United States, or that he, although desiring to return, haa 
8 prevented from so returning by circumstances beyond his con- 


as amended, 


“ Spc. 22. No person shall be entitled to the return of any prop- 
erty or money under the provisions of this act who is a fugitive from 
8 from the United States or any State or Territory thereof or the 

istrict of Columbia, 

“Sec. 23. The Alien Property Custodian is directed to pay to the 
person entitled thereto, from and after the time this section takes 
effect, the net income. :dividend, interest, annuity, or other earnings, 
accruing and collected thereafter,.on any property or money held in 
trust for such person by the Alien Property Custodian or by the 
Treasury of the United States for the account of the Alien Property 
8 under such rules aud r tions as the President may 


< scr . 
pres Sec, 24. The Alien Property Custodian is authorized to pax all 
taxes (including special assessments), -heretofore or hereafter law- 
fully assessed by any body ge against any rept or other ari 
erty by bim or by the Treasurer of the United States under th 
act, and to pay the necessary expenses incurred by him or by any 
‘depositary for him in seeuring the possession, collection, or control of 
any such money or other property, or in protecting or administering 
the same. Such taxes and expenses shall be paid out of the money 
or other Lacks agi against which such taxes are assessed or in respect 
of Which such expenses are incurred, or (if such money or other prop- 
erty is insufficient) out of any other money or property for tha 
game person, notwithstainting the fact that a claim may haye been 
filed or suit instituted under this 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois Ir. 
Granam] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


act:” 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Granam of Illinois: Pa. 14, line -8, 
strike out the word “ Custodian " and insert in lien t f: the fol- 


lowing : “ odian or the court, as the case may be. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this 
is simply to make this section conform to the preceding sections 
of the trading with the enemy act, by which a claimant can 
either go into court.or go before the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, if this bill becomes a law it will relieve all but about 
7 per cent of those whose property is now held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. I sincerely hope that there will not be a 
single vote against the passage of this bill. The distress that is 
now prevalent among those whose property we are holding beg- 
gars all possible description. “I trust this vote will be unanimous 
for the purpose of showing to these people who were our com- 
batants only a short time ago that there is no animosity and no 
rancor in hearts of Americans against the German people. 
We have many reasons to entertain a feeling of friendliness 
toward them. Sixty years ago, when this country was trem- 
bling in the balance and when it was not known from one day 
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to another whether this Union would survive, the German people 
came to our relief in a most magnanimous way. Ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert J. Walker, a citizen of Mississippi, and 
who remained loyal to the Union, was sent by Abraham Lincoln 
to. the German people for relief. He succeeded in borrowing 
$250,000,000 from German citizens with which the North could 
prosecute the war. He succeeded in selling a billion dollars’ 
worth of bonds over there, the proceeds of which made it possible 
that our Government might survive. I know that war makes 
bitter enemies, but I do not believe that during the existence of 
the late war, with few exceptions, there was any hatred or feel- 
ing against German citizens. I do not believe there is any feel- 
ing of that character now, and there should not be; and if this 
bill is passed by the unanimous vote of this House, it will be the 
best possible assurance of this fact to these people who are so 
much in need of the friendly offices of this great Government 
of ours. 

There is no need of our making, a declaration. that we will 
return the balance of this property. That goes without say- 
ing; for we have declared that we do not intend to confiscate 
any portion of it. We have asked for no reparation. We 
have asked for nothing except that which it is our duty to ask, 
that our nationals also receive the same treatment, which 1 
believe they will receive at the hands of the German Govern- 
ment. I regret exceedingly that we have so long delayed the 
passage of this bill. But through the red tape that is ever 
present in transactions of this character it seems that it has 
been impossible: to- reach it sooner. But this Congress is 
drawing rapidly to a close, and we should be derelict in our 
duty, this Nation would be: derelict in the duty it owes to 
these suffering people, if we should permit Congress not to 
pass this bill. I trust it will go through here at the earliest. 
possible moment, so that there can be no excuse for its: not 
passing at the other end of the Capitol. In so doing we will 

ave performed a duty to humanity and a duty to our country: 
[Applause. } 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota; Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Alabama on a motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it will not be taken out of my time. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not to be taken out of the 
gentleman's. time, I should like to submit a request for unani» 
mous consent, that all debate on this section and all amend: 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Reserving the right to object, I 
want five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10'minutes: Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I should like to amend the 
request by making it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous: consent. 
that all debate on. this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee; upon yesterday the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 

sylvania, Doctor TEMPIE, in undertaking to assert that. there 
was justification by well-recognized precedents for the position 
for which he was contending, asserted that during the Civil 
War the officials of the Confederacy confiscated private property 
belonging to citizens of the Northern States. I am not in a 
position to deny the accuracy of that statement, but rather 
assume that it is true, because Doctor TEMPLE asserted it. But 
I think, for the sake of the Recorp and for students of this 
question who may read this debate, it may be a contribution to 
the literature on the subject to insert in the Reoorp a quotation 
on this subject from Charles Cheny Hyde’s recent work on 
international law, on page 238, as follows: 

In the course of the Civil) War the United States— 


Not the Confederacy, mark you— 
in its endeayor to suppress: the insurrection, and by way of punish- 
ment for disloyalty and treason on the rt of the 88 under- 
took by an act of Say ee of he prin . 
found within the Union lines. 


223 6, 1861, We 0 
property 


. 


purchased or acquired, sold, or given with intent to 


or abet or 2 the insurrection or resistance to the laws, or in 
case the of property should knowingly use or employ it, or 
— to the ers or N of it, for such purpose, It Was 
thus the nature of the he property. rather than the character 
of the owner which was madè the ground of confiscation. It is. not 
believed that this law, in view of the nature of the conftict then ex- 
isting, indicates. legislative approval of the confiscation in a — 
war of the property of allen enemies within the national d 
As careful au obeerser as Hall declared that this act of Congress —— 


the only instance € of 9 confiscation of vate 
the close of until the 8 vet 
he usage was: old and broad 


3 5 as to whether the 
patter to establish a rule applicable to all forms of private property. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. LI yield. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would like to suggest to the 
gentleman along. the same line that. the Confederate. Govern- 
ment passed a confiseatory act and Great Britain protested 
vigorously against it with reference to her nationals living in 
the North. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I was supporting the gentleman. 

Mr. TEMPLE.. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman. from Alabama. 
referred’ to some remarks that I made yesterday. Here is 
what I said yesterday: 


T. J. Lawrence, the author of an exceedingly valuable domua of. 
international law, says that only one instance of such confiseation can 
found in the hist of warfare since Napoleonic times, and that’ 5 
the heat of ai like tof 
and consisted of confiscation. b; t of 
property. of those living within its borders who remained lot to the 


war we in America would 


In the fifth edition of Lawrence's Principles of International 
Law, page 424, I find this language: 


The growth of the A of allowing enem bam ge agiti resident in a 
country to continue unmolested during war carried. with: fit 
permission for them to retaim their eggs Mla F ang d in modern . the 

real. prope: 5 enemy subjects has not interfered with by the 
belligerent es in whose 3 ** was as situated, even vee the 
owners — in: their own or neutral th r 


an act of the Confederate ‘ound wi icine 
tion. of all enemy ore found in the 
stocks and securities. 8 was 8 
form that we muy safely 
become 


ese. through d 

I have here the act of the Confederate Congress, approved. 
August 30, 1861, that is referred to by Lawrence. I do not care 
to print it in the Recozp, I have also in my mind the corre- 
spondence between Fred J. Cridland, the acting consul’ at Rich- 
mond, and Lord Lyons. Cridland reports the seizure of 2.500 
hogsheads of tobaceo that belonged to British subjects: because 
this property was in some way connected with the firm of. 
August Belmont & Co,, of New York. Lord Lyons in a dispatch 
dated: at the foreign: office, December 6, 1861, replies and dis- 
cusses: at considerable length the principles involved, and closes, 
with the following. paragraph: 

Under these circumstances, I have to instruet you to remonstrate: 
ae onthe weed and mastice of contesting. the property of 
— under the sequestration) act of the Confederate Congress. 

I only rose because what T stated! yesterday was referred to, 
and I think I have shown that my statement on yesterday was 

absolutely accurate. Mr. Chairman; I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, T do not want to 
get into the discussion of the confiscation by the Confederate’ 
States and by the Federal Government of private property dur- 
ing the Civil War, but those of us who live in the South have’ 
understood that a good deal of cotton belonging to private citi- 
zens, animals; corn, and so forth, was taken, even tlie cover 
from the beds of the homes, and after the war the Federal Gov- 
ernment confiscated millions of dollars under the guise of a cot- 
ton tax, which it has failed to pay back, though violative of 
every principle of right and justice operative in behalf of a de- 
fenseless people. I do not want to bring that into this;contro- 
versy. But it does remind me that it was not what was taken: 
for the maintenance of the Federal. Army and the depredations 
during the war that has been so hard to forget, but what was 
done after the war. Things like this cotton tax, the period. of 
carpet-bag rule, and so forth. When the war is on fight the 
best you can, and then when the war is over quit fighting, 
Hither destroy utterly or leave the fellow you have been fight- 
ing in the best possible mental attitude to take his place in the 
world as a good neighbor. [Applause.] I think that is a sound 
proposition. I: know it is. Now, L can: not see the philosophy 
or reasoning for the procedure here contemplated. 

Everybody says, you all say, that it is not contemplated that 
one single cent of this money being held by the Alien Property 
Custodian is to be confiscated. We proclaim that to the world 
in no uncertain terms, Then, in the name of common. sense, 
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what advantage can we expect to exercise by 
reason of the retention of property which we declare we intend 
eventually to turn over to the owners? I can not get the sense 


what coercion, 


of this from any angle. We have claims, I understand, of 
about a billion dollars filed against Germany and its nationals. 
We do not have enough on hand now to pay these claims if we 
retain all we have. If we are going to retain part, as is pro- 
posed by this bill, why not retain all? If we are going to return 
a part, why not return it all? I do not see the common sense 
of it, nor any possible benefit from this piecemeal procedure. 
We say we are not going to confiscate a cent, and yet our pro- 
eedure is enough to make the world doubt the honesty of our 
declaration. The only thing I can see in this procedure is that 
it will make it necessary to retain on the pay roll the cus- 
todians, clerks, lawyers, and others who are holding this 
property. 

There are too many of that sort of people living off of the 
wreckage of the war. The more they absorb the less there will 
remain to pay the world’s war debts and rebuild its devastated 
areas and revive its normal activities. If we are going to con- 
fiseate this property finally, do it now. If we are going to turn 
it back, do it now and let these people who have been living off 
of this property for years find something else to do. 

Somewhere, somehow in the economy of the world some one 
must pay the alien property custodians for their retention of 
this stuff. I say the world has enough debt and enough burden 
upon its back, without retaining those which can be gotten off. 
Turn back a part of what is not enough now to pay our claims, 
declaring at the same time we are going to turn the remainder 
back, but retain enough to justify hiring a lot of lawyers, clerks, 
and an Alien Property Custodian to fool around with this prop- 
erty, which we say we will eventually turn over, is a policy 
the wisdom of which I can not understand. That policy brings 
nothing to those who have suffered loss. It postpones the own- 
ers to whom we say we will eventually return it. It helps no- 
body except the custodians who are drawing their salaries from 
the earnings of the property, and possibly the banks in which 
money is deposited. I repeat, that the wise policy is to fight 
until the war is over. Then quit. Wind up as quickly as pos- 
sible. Take what is to be taken. Give back what is to be given 
and get rid of the army of noncombatants wlio live off, as long 
as possible, that which is salvaged from the war. I hope the 
Senate will insist upon doing now the plain and common-sense 
thing, and that is to wind up the whole matter and let what- 
ever of this property we say we are not pe | to confiscate, and 
we say we are not going to confiscate any of it, go back to the 
owners to whom we expect to give it in the next year or so. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
says that he hopes the Senate will do something. The gentle- 
man is aware that the Democratic leader has a bill now before 
that body to take this property and with it pay American 
claims. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not care what the Demo- 
cratic leader has done. I do not want the Republican side of 
the House when it occasionally gets half right to spoil its posi- 
tion by undertaking to follow the Democratic leader of another 
Chamber. What you ought to do when you are uncertain is to 
follow the Democratic leader on this side of the House. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 22, strike out the words “ Property Custodian or by the 
Treasury and insert“ Property Custodian or by the Treasurer.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
conunittee do now rise and report the bill with the amendments 
to the House with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and Mr. Caspsernt. of Kansas having resumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Anperson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the Dill 
H. R. 14222, and had directed hini to report the same back to 


The question is on agreeing to the 


the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 


Mr. 


ordered under the rule. 


NEWTON of Minnesota. 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question is 
Is a separate vote demanded on any, 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse, The 


Mr. 


question is on agreeing to the amendments. 
The amendments were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 


ment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third sca 


and was read the third time. 


Mr, RAYBURN. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following motion to 


recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RAYBURN moves to recommit the bill H. 


tee on Interstate and Forel 
the same back forthwith wi 


Speaker, 


14222 to the Commit- 
Commerce, Sith ‘instructions to zepant 
the following amendm 


I move the 


{ 


ent: On page 17 


lines 5 and 6, strike out the words not an enemy or ally of ene y.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question ls on the motion 


to recommit, 
Mr. RAYBURN. 
and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 125, nays 181, 
answering “ present“ 2, and not voting 119, as follows: 


Mr Speaker, op that I demand the yeas 


YEBAS—125. 

Abernethy Dunbar Lee, Ga. Sabath 
Almon ‘avrot Linthicum Sandlin 
Aswell Fields ogan Sears 
Bankhead Fish London Sinclair 
Beck Fisher Luce Sisson 
Bell Frear Lyon Smithwick 
Black Fulmer eClintle Speaks 
Blanton Funk McDuffie Sproul 
Bowling Garrett, Tenn, MacGregor Staford 
Box Garrett, Tex, Maloney Steagall 
Briggs Hawes Mansfield Stedman 
Britten Hayden Martin Stevenson 
Browne, Wis. Herrick Mead Sumners, Tex. 
Buchanan Hickey Montague Sweet 
Byrnes, S. C. Hogan Moore, Va, Tague 
Byrns, Tenn. Hooker Morgan 8 
Cantrili Huddleston Nelson, J. M. Tinkham 
Carew Hu h Norton Turner 
Carter Hukriede O’Connor 5 
Chalmers Hull Oldfield pshaw 

gue Humphreys, Miss. Oliver Vaile 
Clark, Fla. Jacoway Patterson, Mo. Vinson 
Cockran James Perlman Weaver 
Collier Jeffers, Ala. uin Wilson 
Cooper, Wis, Johnson, Ky. iney, III. Wise 
Coughlin Jones, Tex. Raker Woodruff 
Crisp Kissel Ramseyer Woodyard 
Cullen Kraus Rankin Wright 
Davis; Tenn, Lanham Rayburn Wurzbach 
Deal Lankford Riordan 
Dominick Larsen, Ga. Roach 
Doughton Lazaro Rouse 

NAYS—181. 

Ackerman Drewry Humphrey. Nebr. Michener 
Anderson Driver Husted iller 
Andrew, Mass. Dupré Ireland ondell 
Andrews, Nebr. Edmonds Jefferis, Nebr. Moore, Ohio 
Anthony Elliott Johnson, S. Dak. Moores, Ind 
Appleby Ellis earns Mott 
Arentz Evans Kelley, Mich, Murphy 
Atkeson Fairfield elly, Nelson, Me. 
Barbour Faust cenda ll Nelson, 
Be, Fenn Ketcham Newton, Minn, 
Bixler Fess Kincheloe Newton, Mo. 
Bland, Va Focht Kirkpatrick Nolan 
Boies Fordney ine, N. Y en 
Bond Foster Kline, Pa. Paige 
Brooks, Pa. French Langley Parker, N. J 
Bulwinkle ene Larson, Minn, Parker, N. X. 
Burtness Fuller Lawrence Parks, Ark. 
Butler allivan Layton ul 
Cable usman „Calit. Perkins 
Campbell, Kans. Gernerd Leatherwood Porter 
Campbell, Pa. ifford Lehlbach ou 
Chindblom ilbert Lineberger Purnell 
Christopherson Graham, III. Little Ransley 
Clarke, k: reen, Iowa Longworth Reece 
Cole, Iowa Greene, Mass, wrey Reed, N. Y. 

le, Ohio Greene, Vt. Lubring Reed, W. Va. 
Colton riest LB to Rhodes 
Cooper, Ohio Griffin {eCormick Ricketts 
Copley Hadley McFadden 7 —.— k 

Ago Hammer McKenzie bertson 
Cramton Hardy, Colo. Merson, Mich Robsien 
curn a McLa ughlin, Nebr. ä 

Hawley McPherson Roge 

Dallinger Henry 5 Benders; Ind. 

Darrow Hersey Mad Shaw 
Dempsey Hicks peg Shelton 
Denison Hill Mapes Shreve 
Dickioson Hoch Merritt Sinnott 
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Smith. Idaho Temple Underhill Winslow Burdick Gifford Mearthur Rodenberg 
Snyder Thompson estal Wood, Burtness Graham, III. McClintic Rogers 
Stephens Thorpe arters Wy Butler Green, lowa McCormick Rouse 
Strong, Kans. n Ward, N. Y. Yates Byrnes, S. C. Greene, Mass. MeDu fite R 
Summers, Wash, Tilson Wason oung Byrns, Tenn. Greene, Vt. Mebadden Sabath 
Swank Timberlake White, Kans. Cable Griest McKenzie Sanders, Ind. 
Swing Tincher Williams, Campbell, Kans. Griffin McLaughlin, Mich. Sandtin 
Taylor. Tenn. Towner Wil 9 Pa. 1 8 1 9 
Sw. “ Nr Can a „Colo. person 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. ew Hands. Tex. MacGregor Shreve 
Lee NY, Racket Chalme Haver: e 
> rs aw adden undo 
NOT vorING-116. Chindblom Hawley M Sisson 14a 
Anso er Knight Seott, Mich, Stopherson ayden aloney Smith, 0 
8 Echols An BOE Tenn. 0 Iiein Mansfield Smithwick 
Barkley Fairchild K Ri k, Fla, Ilerrick M Speaks 
y Fitzgerald E ANA Slem Clarke, N. Y, Hersey Martin Sproul 
ham Free ung Smith, Mich, ockran Hickey Mead tafford 
Bird Freeman Lampert nell Cole, Towa Hicks Merritt 1 
Blakene Gahn McLaughlin, Pa. Steenerson Cole, Ohio Hih Michener Stedman 
Bland, Ind, Garner McSwain 8 Collier Hoch Miller Stephens 
Bowers Glynn Michaelson Stoll Colton Ho Mondell n 
Brand 0 gh Strong, Pa. Cooper, Obto Huddleston Montague Strong, Kans, 
Brennan Goedykoontz Moore, IU, Sullivan er, a h Moore, Ob 8 Pa. 

„ mM. Gorman Morin Taylor, Ark. Copley Hukriede Moore, Va. Sumners, Tex, 
Brown, Tenn, ld Muda Tor, Colo. Coughlin Hull Moores, Ind. Swank 
Burdi jraham, Pa. 0 ‘Taylor, N. J. rago Humphrey, Nebr. Morgan ‘Sweet 
Burke Hardy, Tex. Olpp Crisp Humpbreys, Miss, Mott Swing 
Burton Hays Overstreet Treadway Cullen Husted Murphy Tague 
Cannon Hines Park, Ga. Curry Ireland Nelson, Me. Taylor, Tenn. 
Chandler, N. Y, Huck Patterson, N. J. Voigt Dale Jacoway Nelson, A. P. Temple 
Chandler, Okla. Hutchinson Petersen olk Dalinger James elson, J. M, Ten Eyck 

lasson Johnson, Miss, Prin; Volstead ow Jeffers, Ala. Newton, Minn, Thompson 
Clouse Johnson, Wash. Radeliite ard, N. Davis, Tenn. Johnson, Ky. Newton, Mo. Therpe 
Codd Jones, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Watson al Johnson, S. Dak. Nolan Tilson 
Collins Kahn ber Webster Dempsey Kearns Vorton Timberlake 
Connally, Tex. Keller ose Wheeler Denison Kelley, Mich. O'Connor ‘Tincher 
Connolly, Pa, Kennedy Rosenbloom White, Me. Dickin. Kelley, Pa. gåen Tinkham 
Crowther Kiess Rossdale i s, Tex. Dominick Kendall Towner 
Davis, Minn. Kindred yan Dowell Ketcham Oliver 
Dowell Sanders, N. Y. „Va. Dunbar Kirkpatrick Pai son 
Drane Kitchin Sanders, Tex. Zihiman | Echols Kissel Parker, N. J. Underhill 
175 vga meo e BES. P 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. Evana Kopp tit FE 
The. Clerk announced the following additional pairs: Fairfield Kraus Perkins ‘Vinson 
On the vote: Faust Langley Perlman Vaigt 
* Favrot La m Porter Volstead 
Mr. Rucker (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). Fenn Lankford ae ans 
Mr. Lampert (for) with Mr. Taylor of New Jersey (against). | Fess Larsen, Ga rnell N. Y. 
s. Fields Larson, Minn, Quin Wason 
Mr. Kindred (for) with Mr. Patterson of New Jersey | Fish wrence Rainey, In. Weaver 
(against). ro aker White, Kans. 
Mr, Sullivan (for) with Mr. Crowther (against). —.— e Williamson” 
Mr. Voigt (for) with Mr. Burdick (against). Foster Ga. Kansley Wilson 
General pairs: Frear Lehibach Rayburn Wingo 
Mr. Cannon with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, French |» Lineberger Reece Winslow 
Frathingham um ise 
Mr. Snell with Mr. Brand. Tier Little keed. W. Va. Wood, Ind. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Kunz. Fulmer Logan Rhodes Woodruff 
Mr. Keller with Mr. O’Brien. Funk tondas 2 — 9 — 
Gallivan NEWO! 0 right 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Woods of Virginia. Garrett, Tenn. Lowrey Riordan Wurzbach 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Park of Georgia. Garrett, Tex, Luce ch Wyant 
Mr. Dowell with Mr. Garner. 8 Luhring e Yates 
Mr. Olpp with Mr. Collins. er ag pi e 
Mr. Radcliffe with Mr. Kitchin. NAYS—11. 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sanders of Texas, Bland, Va. Dupré Hooker Parks, Ark. 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Tueker. 3 r e a 
Driver Hammer Kincheloe 
Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Barkley. ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 
Mr. Free with Mr, Goldsborough. i 5 55 ‘ 
Mr. Burton with Mr. McSwain, Te a 
Mr. Dunn with Mr. Stoll. x NOT VOTING—115. 
Mr. Beedy with Mr. Johnson of Mississipi Ansorge ‘tinehild Knutson Seott, Mich, 
Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Thomas. sint e e . Kraider Scott, Tenn. 
: k $ 3 Barkley Free Kunz Shaw 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Wingo. Beedy Freeman Lampert Siegel 
Mr. Freeman with Mr. Taylor ef Colorado. Bird rowers Layton Sl 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Williams of Texas. ae OMAN Nen Pa.: Smrti, Miah 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Hardy of Texas. Brennan Goldshorough Michaelson Snyder 
Mr. Brennan with Mr. Drane. Brooks, III. Goodykoontz Mills Steenerson 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. CC Nonni Sik 358 
Mr. Brooks of Illineis with Mr. Overstreet. Burton Graham, Pa. Mudd Sullivan 
Mr. Mudd with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. ‘annon ays O'Brien Summers, Wash. 
The result of the vote was announced as abore recorded. 8 roe 2 5 2 88 Taylor, an 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the Classon ' Hutchinson Park, Ga. Taylor, N. I. 
passage of the bill. come Fome Nebr. Barterson, * x omas 
F son, Miss. eterTse) 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas | 628%, TORREON Wash, PIECT, Taker 
and nays. 8 8 aor Tonea, Pa Raai ae —— 
The yeas and nays were ordered eee — — ainey, Ala. vard, N. C. 
£ to: Kelle Reber 
The Clerk called the roll, and there were—yeas 300, nays H, 8 Kennedy Rose Webster 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 115, as follows: Davis, Minn, Kiess Rosenbloom Wheeler 
Donghton Kindred ossdale White, Me. 
YEAS—800, ame — riba Rs — Iams, Tex. 
th hay nn n nders, N. X. oods, Va. 
ARENT ree ae — Dyer Kleczka Sanders, Tex Young 
a on Atkeson Š ma Bri is Knight 
erson Rankhea: land, Ind. Brit So the bill was passed. 
88 oti erp ASR Pe The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Anthony Begg Bona Buchanan Mr. Cramton with Mr. Garner. 
Appleby Be Howling Enlwimkle Mr. Treadway with Mr. Doughton. 
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Mr. Snell with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr, McSwain, 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Drane. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Newton of Minnesota, a motion to recon- 
pis: the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
able. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see objects. i 

INCOME TAX OF NONRESIDENT ALIENS. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill (H. 
R. 14050) a bill unanimously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. It will only take a short time to dis- 
pose of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it a privileged bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
calls up a bill which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I understand what it is that the gen- 
tleman asks? 
` The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman presents a 
privileged bill which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I do not want the unanimous-consent 
privilege to pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has not been put yet. The 
Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14050) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect 
to income tax of nonresident aliens. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] asks unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker. reserving the right to object, 
how long will it take to pass it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be debate on it. It is now 
half-past 5. Why not put it off until to-morrow? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I did not think there would be any 
debate on it. It has been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, this bill has had a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Ways and Means. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with my two Democratic colleagues that I 

uld get access to—the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 

‘otirr], and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]— 
and they will have no objection, and I myself shall not object 
to the consideration of this bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. I want to say that if that is done there will 
be no general debate at all. It will be considered under the 
five-minute rule, and I should not think it would take more 
than a very few minutes to dispose of it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be reported be- 
fore the stage of the unanimous-consent privilege is passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 210 of the revenue act of 1921 is 
amended, to take effect January 1, 1922, to read as follows: 

“ NORMAL TAX, 

“Src. 210. (a) That in lieu of the tax imposed by section 210 of 
the revenue act of 1918 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income of every individual (except as 
provided in subdivision (b) of this section) a normal tax of r 
ccnt of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits rovidied 
in section 216, except that in the case of a citizen or resident of the 
United States the rate upon the first $4,000 of such excess amount shall 
be 4 per cent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It will be practically impossible for 
a person who is not familiar with the revenue act to under- 
stand the reading of the bill. Perhaps the gentleman would 
be satisfied if I made a statement about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is an important amendment we 
should have a statement of it. It seems to be an amendment of 
an important revenue act. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Iowa, 


if I understood it correctly from the reading, if that is ex post 
facto law, to take effect January 1, 1922, a year ago? 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The bill would apply to taxes to be 
paid this year, This is simply a reciprocity bill with Canada, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
j The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Texas ob- 
ects. 


AMENDMENT OF THE WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT (REPT. NO. 1697). 


Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted for printing under the rule the conference 
report and accompanying statement on the bill (H. R. 10003) 
to amend and modify the war risk insurance act. 


RURAL CREDIT LEGISLATION, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp, in 8-point type, a letter from the Secretary 
of Commerce, and another letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in regard to pending rural credit legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject indicated in 8-point type. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letters referred to: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 23, 1923. 
Hon. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN; I have your letter of to-day’s date 
requesting my present yiews as to the Lenroot-Anderson rural 
credit bills. As you know, this department recommended the 
principles now incorporated in this bill over a year ago, and we 
would feel it would be a great disaster if it should fail to 
become law. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the principles of this 
bill were recommended by the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry after consultation with responsible banking author- 
ities. It was formally approved by the Federal Reserve Board 
on January 26, 1922; indorsed as sound by the Treasury De- 
partment on February 22, 1922; was again recommended by the 
credits committee of the Agricultural Conference, upon which 
the Federal Reserve Board, the War Finance Corporation, 
were represented, together with other responsible financial au- 
thorities. It has been earnestly recommended and supported 
by. the President and has been passed unanimously by the 
Senate. Thus the bill has had most unusual consideration and 
the widest of support. 

This bill extends the functions of the Farm Loan Board so 
as to adequately mobilize that part of needed farm credit 
“intermediate” between farm mortgages and commercial pa- 
per, the former being now organized under the Farm Loan 
Board, the latter under the Federal reserve system. It is 
no departure from the underlying principle of the public sup- 
port to mobilization of private credit, as exemplified and in 
successful operation by the Farm Loan Board in farm mort- 
gages, Its funds, except the temporary capital advanced by 
the Treasury, must be obtained from the investing public, and 
are thus under constant check of confidence of the investors. It 
is my own opinion that this machinery should be set in motion 
at the earliest moment. 

The diminished buying power of our farmers to a point 
below pre-war levels and the fact that they are in the middle 
and far West paying 8 to 12 per cent interest at the present 
moment on this type of credit should be ample evidence of 
necessity for constructive aid. The only way to secure a reduc- 
tion of these rates is to erect the machinery by which the 
investment capital of the East may flow easily and safely into 
these areas. 

There are many useful provisions in the Capper bill, but I 
do not believe that its author expected that its permissive char- 
acter would replace the positive machinery and assurance to 
the farmer of immediate remedy through an existing and defi- 
nite agency, as provided in the Lenroot-Anderson bill. 

A very Important reason for the provision of this credit ma- 
chinery is that much of the “intermediate” farmers’ credit 
falls outside of the real field of the Federal reserve system. It 
is just as important to the farmer as to the commercial public 
that the demand deposits of the country should be confined to 
very short term credits. And unless some organized institution 
is provided which can positively mobilize investment capital of 
the country to supply credit need which lies outside of the 
natural and economic purview of the demand deposits mobilized 
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under the Federal reserve system then the system itself will 
be in constant danger of encroachment. 

I am advised that even if it should come about that ade- 
quate “intermediate farm credits” were organized through 
the Federal reserve system there is danger that they would be 
secured in emergency through inflation of the currency. To 
expand the ability of the Farm Loan Board to mobilize the 
private investment capital of the country through a temporary 
advance of capital from the Treasury would not have this 
result. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 23, 1923. 
Hon. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mk. Ax ERSON: I have your letter of February 22, in 
which you suggest that, in view of what has been said recently 
with regard to rural-credits legislation, it would be helpful if I 
Would restate my position on this question. I am glad to com- 
ply with this suggestion. 

A considerable part of the farmer's credit needs are to be 
classed neither with short-time credit, as thought of in com- 
mercial circles, nor long-term mortgage credit, but are repre- 
sented by what we have come to call intermediate credit; that 
is, a term of credit which corresponds fairly well with the farm- 
er's turnover period, which varies from six months to as long 
as three years in the case of breeding stock. The need for some 
such system of intermediate credit has been recognized for 30 
years or more, and has been brought to public attention in a 
strikingly emphatic way during the past three years, The lack 
of it has caused hundreds of thousands to fail. has imposed 
great financial suffering upon millions, and has injuriously af- 
fected general business and industry. In my opinion, there is 
nothing that can be done through legislation that will be so 
helpful in reestablishing agriculture on a sound basis as the 
prompt enactment of a satisfactory rural credits bill; and the 
reestablishment of agriculture is now generally looked upon as 
a national need. 

The two bills passed by the Senate and now in the House, 
while similar in some of their provisions, have little in common 
in their main features. 

The Lenroot-Anderson bill is a true rural-credits measure 
as that term is generally understood. 

The Capper bill is not a rural-credits measure in the usual 
meaning of the term, but is designed to encourage by Govern- 
ment authority the organization of private corporations organ- 
ized and operated for the profit of their stockholders and super- 
vised by the Comptroller of the Currency. These corporations 
are to have a capital stock in a minimum amount of $250,000 
and are authorized to issue debentures to an amount not ex- 
ceeding ten times their paid-in capital and surplus, on the 
basis of live-stock paper and agricultural paper when secured 
by warehouse receipts. The debentures are further secured by 
certain deposits in a Federal reserve bank. Larger rediscount 
corporations with a capital stock of not less than $1,000,000 may 
also be organized, and these, too, may issue debentures on a 
plan similar to the smaller corporation. Special provisions are 
made for the supervision of corporations organized under the 
act from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, as well 
as for the examination of the institutions and inspection of the 
security back of the paper handled by them. The bill is care- 
fully drawn and the credit facilities it authorizes may prove 
highly useful to ranching interests, if actually brought into ex- 
istence. The plan does not, however, meet the farmer’s needs 
‘for intermediate credit. It is not designed to meet the needs of 
the great surplus-producing States in which diversified farming 
is followed. It does not protect borrowers against excessive 
interest rates. It gives the color of Federal support to large 
money-making corporations organized for that especial purpose. 

The Lenroot-Anderson bill, on the other hand, sets up defi- 
nite intermediate-credit facilties, with powers and functions 
broad enough to serve agriculture in all its phases. The bill 
owes its origin to a plan devised about a year ago as a result 
of the thorough and exhaustive studies by the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry. The plan has received the care- 
ful study of a Jarge number of persons outside of Congress, as 
well as within, who know the credits needs of agriculture not 
only from the banker's standpoint but also from that of the 
farmer, As a result of this study the original plan has been 
amplified and amended in many particulars. 

The Lenroot-Anderson bill as it passed the Senate has re- 
celyed the cordial approval of the President and has been re- 
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ceived by the farmers of the country as a well-considered ef- 
fort to meet their credit needs. The outstanding features of 
the bill are: 

1. A farm-credits department is set up in each of the 12 
Federal land banks, to be managed by the “ district directors“ 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board for the various 
banks. 

2. The Federal Government will subscribe to the capital 
stock of each farm-credits department, as called for by these 
departments, up to an amount of $5,000,000. If in case of any 
department such capital should prove insufficient, it may, with 
the approval of the President of the United States, be increased, 
provided that the aggregate of such increase for all depart- 
ments shall not exceed $60,000,000. 

3. The earnings of each department are to be applied in turn 
to expenses of operation, to a 4 per cent dividend on the stock, 
to the building up of a surplus until such fund reaches $2,000,- 
000, after which 25 per cent of the earnings go to the retire- 
ment of the Government’s capital stock until it is reduced to 
$1,000,000. 

4. The farm-credits departments are authorized to discount 
and to purchase agricultural and live-stock paper having a ma- 
turity of not less than six months nor more than three years, 
for and from banks, live-stock loan companies, and farmers’ 
cooperative credit associations, and may also make loans direct 
to associations under specified conditions. 

5. To provide additional loanable funds, collateral trust de- 
bentures may be issued by the departments in an amount not 
to exceed ten times their paid-in capital and surplus. 

6. Rates of discount may not exceed by more than 1 per cent 
the rate paid on debentures, and paper discounted must not in- 
volve a rate to the farmer higher than 13 per cent above the 
discount rate. 

7. The debentures issued by the farm-credits departments of 
the Federal land bank will be secured not only by specific col- 
lateral and the capital of the issuing department, but each of 
the 12 departments assumes a contingent liability on all de- 
bentures issued by any other department. 

8. The assets and liabilities of the farm-credits departments 
will be separate and distinct from the assets and liabilities of 
the existing farm-mortgage departments in each Federal land 
bank, so that farm-loan bonds as at present issued will in no 
respect be affected by the establishment of the farm-credits 
departments. 

9. The farm-credits departments will be under the general 
supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and means are 
provided for the examination of institutions offering paper for 
discount and of the specific security back of such paper. 

10. The Federal reserve act is amended by extending the term 
of discount on agricultural and live-stock paper from six 
months to nine months, by slightly increasing the permissible 
dividend rate to member banks in order more generally to in- 
duce State banks to enter the Federal reserve system, and by 
temporarily reducing the capital requirements for the admis- 
sion of such banks, 

Much of the comment and newspaper discussion on these bills 
would lead one to think that either one will meet the farmers’ 
intermediate credit needs and that the problem is that of a 
choice between them. Such is by no means the ease, One is 4 
rural credit bill. The other is not. 

It is highly doubtful that corporations of the kind authorized 
in the Capper bill would be organized outside of the districts 
where considerable volumes of live-stock loans are needed, and 
even if such corporations were organized in other parts of the 
country, they would be absolutely ineffective in providing the 
farmer with better facilities for working or production credit 
in general agriculture. 

The Lenroot-Anderson bill, on the other hand, embodying the 
original joint-commission plan in amplified and amended form, 
would provide a channel for all kinds of legitimate agricultural 
and live-stock credit paper drawn for a term of from six 
months to three years. In brief, the following significant 
merits may properly be claimed for this bill: 

1. It utilizes existing credit machinery to the fullest possible 
extent. 

2. It can be put into operation promptly and will reach every 
section of the United States. 

8. Because it so largely utilizes existing machinery the 
necessary overhead expense can be held to a minimum. 

4. It can be expanded to meet emergencies without requiring 
new legislation. 

5. It will make available to the farmer credit for such term 
as synchronizes with his period of production and make un- 
necessary the present practice of agreeing to repay before the 
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borrowed capital has yielded returns to the borrower and user. 

6. It will reduce the cost of eredit to the farmers, particu- 
larly for sections remote from centers of surplus capital. 

7. It will transform the farmers’ intermediate eredit paper 
into standardized investment securities which can be safely 
bought by investors anywhere without investigation of the 
specific security back of them. 

8. While subscription to capital by the Federal Government 
is called for by this plan, the amount required is moderate and 
adjusted to the actual needs of agriculture. It does not, like 
some of the other plans proposed, tie up $300,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 of the Government’s funds. The use of the Govern- 
ment's capital is for the most part temporary, and provision is 
made for a reasonable return to the Government on such 
capital. 

I believe the Lenroot-Anderson bill as it passed the Senate 
offers a satisfactory basis for a real_rural-credit system which 
would promote more stable farm production and more orderly 
marketing. It is a response in good faith to the repeated 
promises which have been made to the farmers, 

I can see no strong objection to the enactment of the Capper 
bill also, but to offer the latter as a rural credits bill or a 
substitute for the Lenroot-Anderson bill would give the farmers 
of the Nation the best of reasons for feeling that in reply to 
their request for bread they had been offered a stone. 

Very sincerely, 
Henry C. WALLACE, Secretary. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Near East 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the Near 
East question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, during recent years 
no subject relating to Europe perhaps has had a more sympa- 
thetic consideration of the people of this Nation than that which 
relates to the Near East. For hundreds of years the Turk in 
his relation to civilization, and especially to the inhabitants of 
western Europe, has been one of deep concern to Christian 


nations. 

An editorial appearing in the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph on 
February 16 is so elucidating that I believe it is worthy of the 
consideration of this House, and therefore desire to bring it 
to the attention of this body. It is entitled “Justice to the 
Turk,” and follows: 

{From the Macon Daily Telegraph.] 
JUSTICE TO THE TURK. 

Editorial reference has already been made to Editor Julian Harris's 
astounding defense of the Turk. His charity would be admirable were 
it supported b; ay! measure of facts and were it not an implied 
criticism of a long list of martyrs of which the world is not worthy, 
and even of fine Is who have been outra by multiplicity of Turks 
in succession a then sent to Turkish rems. The Telegraph ac- 
knowledges its lack of first-hand information, but evidently our lack 
is no ter than that of Editor Harris. 

To-day we wish to pet on the witness stand Charles F. G. Master- 
man, —.— has had a long career in English public life, being several 
times member of Parliament, undersecretary of the State home de- 
artment, and financial secretary to the treasury. Mr. Masterman 
s author of The Heart of the Empire,” In Peril of Change,” and 
“ The Condition of England.” His testimony appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January under the caption “The return of the Turk.” 
He quotes from official documents and eyewitnesses of the highest 


dependability. Here are some of his remarkuble statements: 
“The Turk 


has returned to Burope. His return will mean the 
despair of sll those who are working for the return of rmanent 
eace, * © © The Turk never has had and never will have a 


a barbaric tribe, like a scourge 
ora p N ere seems to be in the Turk an unalterable 
and inexplicable element of blight after victory." 

The Turk, says Mr. Masterman, has never worked and produced; 
he has only lived upon the Christian populations over whom he has 
misruled, plundered, outraged, and massacred. 

“The rk has produced nothing in musie, art, science, or any of 
the prominent elements of civilization. * * * He is alien to every- 
thing that Europe rega as legitimate methods of treating people who 
are subject to another's sway. And he has now grown so tired of 
the continual interference of Europe with his periodic massacres and 
atrocities that he has made ap his mind to avoid the necessity of 
guch in ce îm the future by the simple method of extermination 
of all the Christian people under his control. By so doing he has 
committed suicide, for he is killing in every town and village or put- 
ting to flight by the fear of his advent all the artificers and 
of anything in the way of manufacture, and is 88 nothing but a 
bankrupt nation of men who appear to have no capacity but in carry- 
ing on a war and to a limited extent in the work of agriculture.” 

But while the Turk is killing out or driving out to the point of 
extermination he is very friendly to the Jews, and, as Mr. Masterman 
supposes, “hopes that by giving concessions of great wealth In Asia 
Minor to various competing Eu n financiers, he will obtain the 
e e for his own desire to live on easy lines, doing no 
work a y 


omeland in Europe. | He entered as 


Mr. Masterman makes a terrific indictment of the governments of 
vernment, for allowing the Turk 
rbarities, and unnameable crimes 

their virtue as highly as our own 


and to the 
fact that America 


ORAS; 2 and correlating the evidence for over six months. 
commission o 


happen, and 
They caused 


, and Tep 
the blood-stained annals of the Hast.” What the 


The report of these 8 was published as a British 
Ottoman Empire.“ Mr. Mast 5 — ean the triking 
n : r. erman triki 

features in this report A c TA 


separa 
bayonet or rifle. $ 

“The most terrible fate was that of the girls brought up in the 
American colleges and schools, as delicate and refined, and often as dis- 
tinguished in intelligence, as the girls of London or Boston or New 
York. y of these were outraged and then had their throats cut; 
many were outraged by many Turkish soldiers each and committed sul- 
cide or went insane ; others were taken after this experience into Turk- 
sh harems, where they still remain. 

“The old men and women and the children were driven in great 
bateaus through the desert, without food or water, fogged when they 
rested or lay down exhausted, until hunger or disease or some kindly 
bullet of their escorts put an end to r misery, That was done 
during the war by direct command from Constantinople itself, especially 
by Talaat and Enver Bey. Talaat was subsequently assassin: 
Berlin by an Armenian whose family had suffered under this policy of 
deviltry ; and it is to the honor of the German court that the assassin 


Talk about the Germans being as bad as the Turk! They were bad 
Foram s but they did not represent but misrej mted their religion. 
The Turk, while much worse than other Mo. edans, has repre- ` 
sented both his race and his religion at their worst. “ Where the Turk- 
ish feet tread the Ss never grows“ and flowers cease to bloom. 
rks have an infusion of the fine quality of Jewish 

R y eless have adopted the eof “ systematic annihi- 
lation of the Christian population in order that in the future they 
should be bothered no more by European protest on the subject of their 
ill treatment.” 

If the Armenian Christians had gone all the way with the Master 
and always turned the other cheek, perhaps by this time the Turk would 
have been converted; but until we ourselves learn to turn the other 
cheek our tongues and and arms should be lifted in the defense 
of the martyrs and not in the defense of the monsters. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on House Resolution 492. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on House Resolution 492. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether he would 
touch upon the action of the majority in laying this matter on 
the table? 

Mr. ROUSE. That is the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the one that was slaughtered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, the law relative to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters, which was approved by the President 
April 24, 1920, states: 

Whenever a vacancy occurs from any cause the appointment of a 
regular postmaster shall be made without unnecessary delay. 

House Resolution, 492, which I introduced on the 23d day of 
January last, reads as follows: ; 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, directed 


to inform the House of Representatives— 
(1) Of n which a vacancy in the postmastership 
eligible 


th y 

or list of eligibles for appointment, as regular postmaster therein, 
obtained at the time the vacancy arose; of the name of each such 
the date on which the vacancy arose, the date of the t 
e Civil Service Commission for a certified e le or 1 of 
eligibles for az Sear appointment thereto, the date of the receipt from 
the Civil Service Commission of a certified eligible or list of eligibles 


office, 
of th 
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therefor, and the date on which appointment of a regular postmaster 
wag mace ‘the 1 st offices in which a vacancy in the postmastership 
thereor has 8 since aay 10, 1921, for which a certified eligible 
or list of eligibles for appointment as regular postmaster therein ob- 
tained at the time the vacancy arose; of the name of each such office, 
the date on which the vacancy arose, and the date on which appoint- 
ment of a regular postmaster therefor was made; and 

(3) Of the appointments of temporary postmasters since May 10, 
1921, if any, of the offices for which sueh temporary appointments 
were made, of the date on which the vacancies arose, of the date on 
which such temporary appointments were made, and of the date on 
which the appointment of a regular postmaster was made. 

The House earlier in the day voted, by a strict party vote, 
to deny the membership of the House and the country the infor- 
mation relative to the appointment of postmasters. I contend 
that the Postmaster General has violated the law by not com- 
plying with the law of April 24, 1920, and I also contend that 
the Civil Service Commission is-a party te this violation. I 
desire to cite one case, and there are many other cases which 
are similar. 

About the middle of August, 1921, a civil-service examination 
was held for applicants for the post office at Bedford, Ky. In 
this examination five applicants contested, three applicants re- 
ceiving a passing grade, namely, W. T. Bare, C. A. Bell, and 
B. B. Black, and two applicants failed to receive a passing 
grade, although one having been given credits allowed to ex- 
service men. During the month of October, 1921, the Civil 
Service Commission certified the three eligibles to the Post 
Office Department to be considered for appointment of post- 
master at Bedford, Ky. The three men certified are highly 
respected citizens of the county in which they live. The Post 
Office Department declined to appoint any one of the three. 
Some time during the early summer of 1922 charges were filed 
with the Post Office Department against one of the eligibles, 
by name, William T. Bare, because he had permitted some 
political literature to be posted in his place of business. Mr. 
Bare had, about 10 years previous to taking this examination, 
been elected clerk of the circuit court of his county. He served 
as clerk of the circuit court honorably and faithfully for six 
years; he had also been elected to various offices connected 
with the Order of Red Men in the State of Kentucky, and sev- 
eral months before he took the civil-service examination for 
postmaster at Bedford had been elected to the highest office of 
the Order of Red Men of the State of Kentucky. Notwith- 
standing these honors which had been bestowed upon Mr. Bare 
by the citizens of his county and by the Order of Red Men of 
the State of Kentucky, the Civil Service Commission decided 
that Mr. Bare was not a suitable person to be appointed post- 
master, and his name was stricken from the eligible register. 
By this order of the Civil Service Commission the Post Office 
Department was enabled to appoint a temporary postmaster at 
Bedford, and appointed one of the applicants who failed to re- 
ceive a passing grade in the examination, and who is serving as 
a temporary postmaster to this day. 

After the facts relative to the charges which had been filed 
against Mr. Bare had been reported to me I immediately took 
the matter up with the Civil Service Commission and stated to 
the commission that if their action in removing Mr. Bare with 
notation opposite his name “that he was not a suitable person 
to be considered for postmaster at Bedford,” was made perma- 
nent their action would be held to be absurd and ridiculous and 
would be disapproved and condemned by every person whose 
privilege it was to be acquainted with Mr. Bare and place the 
Civil Service Commission in rank disrepute. I also stated that 
the great Order of Red Men of the State of Kentucky should, and 
no doubt would, adopt suitable resolutions condemning the Civil 
Service Commission for rémoying Mr. Bare. The Civil Service 
Commission referred the papers to some agent of the commission, 
who after two or three months made a report which restored 
Mr. Bave's name to the eligible register for postmaster at Bed- 
ford. This eligible register has been maintained by the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Post Office Department has had 
the list of the three eligibles for more than 16 months, and no 
permanent appointment has been made. I contend that the 
Postmaster General is violating the law by not making a per- 
manent appointment from this eligible register. I also contend 
that the Civil Service Commission is a party to this violation 
because they ordered the removal of one of the eligibles, thereby 
paving the way for the Postmaster General to appoint a tempo- 
rary postmaster and evade the law, and those who permitted 
this violation of the law or those who are connected with the 
Civil Service Commission who are winking at the violation of 
the law should be removed from office. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the bill 
just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the proposed admission of refu- 
gees from the Near East, on the inspection of immigration in 
foreign ports, and on the regulation of immigration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the- manner 
indieated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

REFUGEES FROM THE NEAR EAST. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, by this bill it is proposed to admit 
into the United States an indefinite number of refugees from 
Turkish territory. No good reason has been suggested for the 
selection of the unfortunate from Turkey and Greece as. dis- 
tinguished from the unhappy, the oppressed, the persecuted, 
the homeless, and the starving from many other lands. There 
are many such who want to come from Poland. from Russia, 
and many other places where people are in great distress. To 
admit all who are thus distressed would be to repeal or disre- 
gard the system of restrictive immigration laws which the 
people have caused to be enacted during the last 40 years. 
It would subject the country to the peril against which the 
people and their Government have been trying to protect the 
country, ” 

The causes of these wretched conditions among the people 
in other lands are in the people themselves, not in the climate 
or soil or atmosphere of the countries from which they come. 
In importing such people in great numbers we are introducing 
into America the forces which have created confusion and un- 
happiness in the foreign lands from which they come. It would 
be more accurate still to say that we would be greatly aug- 
menting those same forces of disorder and dissolution which 
already exist here to an alarming extent. 

But it is claimed that the people from Greece and Turkish 
territories are especially desirable. They are not. Present 
keen distress is not limited to them. Their distressing condi- 
tions are not new. 

Some Members of this House and people outside speak of the 
distress in the Near East as if it were new, creating an unusual, 
present, but temporary, emergency. Such conditions have been 
recurring in that region for 3,000 years. The story would be 
eyen older if history extended back far enough to record it. 

Witnesses have testified before your committee that these 
Greeks are pure Ionian Greeks who have not been mongrelized 
by race mixture. To refute that, I quote a few bits of history 
which I have gathered from a vast mass to the same effect: 


In racial characteristics the Greeks belong to the Mediterranean race 
and are akin to the Iberian of Spain and the Ligurian of Italy. 
. * 7 * * * * 
In recent times education, intermixture with other races, and com- 
meree have to a great extent removed their distinctive peculiarities. 
5 » * * * = » 
The life of the true Greece was obscured for several centuries, ouly 
appearing as the peninsula became the object of conquest or an arena of 
strife. 
. „ * * - * „ 
From the sixth to the eighth N Slavie peoples from the north 
crowded into the Balkan Peninsula. The invaders were merged to some 
extent with the ancient race and remained in occupancy of Illyria and 
Thraee, producing a mixture of nationalities which constitutes at the 
present day one of the chief elements of confusion in the puzzling 
problems of the Balkan Peninsula, 


Of the present Greek Army it is said: 


Fifteen per cent of the Sa recruits can onl 
are totally illiterate. (The New Internationa 
10, pages 292, 293, 297). 


read, and 30 per cent 
Encyclopedia, volume 


That emergencies similar to this have been arising for hun- 
dreds of years and that serious consequences may result to 
outside countries from dealing unwisely with them is shown by 
the following quotations from Gibbons’s account of an occurence 
in the third century: 

But the attention of the emperor was most seriously engaged b 
the important intelligence which he received from the civil and mii. 
itary officers who were intrusted with the defense of the Danube, He 
was informed that the north was agitated by a furious tempest, that 
the irruption of the Huns, an unknown and monstrous race o savages, 
had subverted the ponos of the Goths; and that the suppliant multi 
tudes of that warlike nation, whose pride was now humbled in the 
dust, covered a space of many miles along the banks of the river. 
With outstretched arms and pathetic lamentations, they loudly de- 
plored their past misfortunes and their present danger; acknowledged 
that their ouly hope of safety was in the clemency of the Roman gov- 
ernment: and most solemnly protested that if the gracious Hberality 
of the emperor would permit them to cultivate the waste lands of 
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Thrace, they would ever hold themselves bound, by the N oie 
r 
e ambas- 


the most favorable to the pride, the 9 


rs to defend 
treasures the 


* J * * * 

It was thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken 
of their numbers, but the persons who were employed soon desisted, 
with amazement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless 
and racticable task; and the principal historian of the age most 
seriously affirms that the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
which had so long been considered as the fables of vain and credulous 
in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence 
of fact and experience. A probable testimony has fixed the number of 
the Gothic warriors at 200, men; and if we can venture to add the 

rtion of women, of children, and of slaves, the whole mass 
of e which composed this f Dle emigration must have 
amounted to near a million of persons, of both sexes and all ages. 
(Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. II, pp. 49 1.) 

These immigrants soon became restless and lawless and arose 
in rebellion. They defeated the- imperial army, slew the em- 
peror, who had admitted them, and, being joined by masses of 
their kinspeople from the homeland, for a long time overran 
the country. They were never expelled. But they and other in- 
vading immigrants like them finally completely subverted the 
national life and almost destroyed the civilization of Rome and 
ushered in the long, dismal period of human history known as 
the Dark Ages. 

The record of that transaction and of the period to which it 
belongs is found in Gibbon’s Deeline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, in Myers Ancient History, West’s Ancient World, and 
other authentic histories covering the period from A. D. 200 
to 800. 

That region was invaded and subjugated 1,300 years before 
Christ. 

We know that at a v 

Europe, 


antiquity, were now j 


us race dwell- 


iron swords, easily established themselves among 
bronze-weapone their chiefs, mar- 
ried their women, (Ancient World, West, 


p. +) 

What took place here iw the Greek Peninsula. a thousand years 
before our wa bes been likened to what took place in the Italian 
Peninsula in the fifth century after Christ, when the invading Germùnm: 
tribes overwhelmed the civilization of Rome. (Myers Ancient History, 


p: 120.) 

When the Turks captured Constantinople in 1458 there was 
a massacre of Greek people in which thousands were slain, 
thousands of women outraged, and tens of thousands of both 
sexes enslaved. The woeful story extends down to now. Prac- 
tically every witness before your committee who answered 
inquiries on the point expressed the fear that things as bad 
or worse are ahead, and must continue indefinitely. 

I eall your attention to the population of all that vast region, 
consisting of scores of millions of antagonistic, intolerant races 
and religions, and remind you that no strong guardian appears 
to keep the peace among them. I see nothing to change the 
current of history as it has flowed through that part of the 
world for 3,000 years. You are not dealing with a problem of 
to-day merely but with a problem older than America and much 
older than modern Europe. It is folly to treat it as a temporary 
emergency. 

America has sympathized with the Armenians because they 
are Christians. America now sympathizes with the Greeks be- 
cause of their past history and present distress. These refu- 
gees came from both races Their present plight is due to 
defeat and withdrawal of the armies of Greece. Greece cut a 
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queer figure in the recent World War. 
sided with Germany. Later he was dethroned. Later still a 


At first its-German King 


German prince was called to rule over the Greeks. Now he 
has been banished. Greek officers conducted themselyes so 
shamefully during the recent war with the Turks that they 
were executed. 

They were either grossly guilty or the present Government of 
Greece is corrupt and cruel. Consul General Horton, stationed 
at Smyrna at the time of the recent horrible occurrences, testi- 
fied before your committee that the Greek Army, in its retreat 
before the burning of Smyrna and the massacres there, had en- 
gaged in practices of a similar kind upon their retreat; that 
their general told him in advance that his army would have to 
engage in such practices. Nothing can exeuse the horrible 
crimes committed by the Turks or equal them in enormity, 
but the Greeks, by similar practices just a few days before, 
had furnished them a horrible excuse which they probably did 
not need. You have race hatred against race hatred, religious 
intolerance against religious intolerance, burning against burn- 
ing, murder against murder. cruelty against cruelty, following 
the precedents of thousands of years and with those who are 
worsted now clamoring to us for an asylum and for subsist- 
ence, just as the Goths clamored to the Romans 1,600 years ago. 

In this connection I want to insist that whatever may have 
been the faults or mistakes in America’s foreign policy, no 
mistake or weakness in our foreign policy makes us responsi- 
ble for the woes of the foreign world to an extent whieh obli- 
gates us to take these unhappy thousands, scores of thousands, 
or millions, into our own borders to help reproduce here the 
conditions from which they flee. Some of the very gentlemen 
who were before your committee urging the admission of some 
thousands of these fugitives have based their demands for the 
admission of these people on a statement that America is re- 
sponsible for their ‘condition in part at least. If America is 
responsible at all, I am afraid the bloody blot can never be 
washed out, but I do not believe that our people should be 
made to atone for a mistake in foreign policy by their Govern- 
ment in the manner here proposed. I quote from the “ News 
ta of the Foreign Policy Association,” dated November 17, 
1922; 

AMERICA WATCHES HERSBLF. 


The crisis in Constantinople continues Sanpete 
fraught with possibilities of tra of incalculable proportions. 
America stands by helpless, wate ing intently and hoping almost 
against hope that may be maintained and the 9 
lations saved from slaughter and the Turks from the inevitable bloody 
retaliation. Washington satisfies itself with “ observing.” 
. * . * . . 


tense. It is 


WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES DOING? 

The United States does next to nothing. If a peaceful solution is 
found, this Government will deserve none of the credit. If the terri- 
ble calamity anticipated ag many observers becomes a reality, the 
United States will inevi iy be drawn in. If massacres were to 
follow the withdrawal of the allied contingents, it is doubtful it 
Washington could resist the im tive demand for aetion which, 
incited by the evan, J. forces throughout the country, might sweep 
away all counsels conciliation and restraint. 

AMERICAN ISOLATION NONEXISTENT. 


American isolation is a myth. The United States can not disso- 
ciate herself from a European question like the Near East. It touches 
too deeply many of the most cherished interests of millions of our 
citizens, The difficulty of the United States playing a successful role 
as mediator or the even more modest role of offer! 
has been made much more dificult if not hopeless by the announce- 
ment of a potcp of aloofness. No such announcement, even when 

hrased by a brilliant advocate like Secretary Hughes, can free Wash- 

gton from its full measure of bility. Such a declaration can 
have one result; It prevents effectively this Government having an 
opportunity for constructive helpfulness before the crisis becomes 
insoluble, 

Mr. B. P. Salmon, former president of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Greece; appeared before your committee 
urging the passage of the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Warre]. In the issue of the News Bulletin men- 
tioned above Mr. Salmon has a signed article, from which IT 
quote: 

AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY, 

Part of the responsibility for this situation (to-day in the Near 
East) is due to our own Jack of a definite foreign policy at Wash- 
ington, which in turn is due to the fact that the American people them- 
selves have no well-defined ideas on foreign policies, and therefore 
the State Department has been content to do nothing in the Near East, 
thinking that this would be acceptable to the American people * * +, 
The situation has become increasingly dificult and the need of urgent 
action in connection with the final settlement is increasingly apparent. 

* * * * * . ė 

Another matter on which T believe American sentiment should be 
clearly is our responsibility toward Greece in connection with 
the so-called three-power loan of 1918. In this matter we have not 


only refused to pay the balance due under the loan agreement, but 
what is worse, we have held Greece to a clause of the agreement which 
provides that she shall not p 

until the so-called “three. power“ 
words, we have held the 


security for further exterior loan 
loan has been liquidated. In othet 
reek security while we have only advanced 


1923. 
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a third of the money for which the security was given. It is my per- 
sonal belief that this pua eement is A contract that the 


United States is morally bound to 
the other hand, the Sta po ern can ah 


ith legal ral att they should reach. 8 — 
er a or mo atio e some snom 
with Greece on the he great . — which confronts Greece 
to-day is that of cons’ tive which will enable them to place 
as rapidly as possible the hundreds of en of refugees ng 
into the country into gainful occupations, tur them from a ty 


into an asset. 
* * . 


. s * . 
One of the first things that will have to be done will be to clear 
up the unfortunate situation created by the present status of the 
American loan to Greece. 

B. P. SALMON. 


If a mistake has been made in our foreign policy, it does 
not entail upon the people of the United States the obligation 
to provide a home for the people made unhappy and homeless 
by the racial and religious antipathies of the regions involved. 
The acceptance of such a consequence would bring upon us 
serious calamity, if not early ruin. : 

In an effort to persuade your committee to report favorably 
a measure providing for the admission of some thousands of 
these refugees, the number of which witnesses estimate at 
from 5,000 to 100,000, some have extolled the virtues of the 
Greeks as prospective citizens of the United States. 

That the people of all that region are mongrels, mixed and 
intermixed from inyading and near-by races from the north, 


- from the brown people of the east, and the black people of 


the south is well known to every student. That they are in- 
capable of working out the problems of government and pro- 
tecting themselves against the destructive forces moving among 
them is made plain by their present plight and by conditions 
prevailing among them since antiquity and promising to con- 
tinue forever. That the masses of such people will not con- 
tribute to what is best in the life of America is plain. 

I call your attention to the fact that there is a vast system 
of peonage or slavery practiced by the Greek people in the 
United States now. I refer, gentlemen, to the extensive report 
made on this subject by the Immigration Commission, com- 
posed of such men as Senators Dillingham and Lodge, Hon. 
John L. Burnett, then of this House, and Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, which will be found on pages 391 to 408 of volume 2 
of Abstracts of Reports of the Immigration Commission. I 
ask that the Clerk read these extracts from that report, which 
I am handing him: 

The 8 classes in Greece, and particularly those of the Provinces 
from which bootblacks are drafted, have little ambition to educate their 
children, because they themselves are to a large ignorant and 
unable to appreciate the value of education. 

The Greek ea is therefore more concerned with the income be 
* to derive by placing his children at work than with educating 
* * * * * * * 

In countries where the laboring classes are wholly under the control 
of their employers the term “ padrone” is applied to the manager, 
superintendent, foreman. or proprietor of any mercantile establish- 
ment, and signifies that in the person designated as padrone absolute 
authority is vested to control employees. He has the right to prescribe 
the character of the work that each laborer shall perform, to increase 
or decrease at will the hours of work and the wages received, and to 
punish him physically at times. 

* . * 


* . = . 
the Greeks the padrone system is in operation in every city 
nited States of over 10,000 population with few e: at Asi | 
the main to shoe-shining esta x ugh 
it is to a considerable extent prevalent among railroad laborers in the 
Western States, and among flower, fruit, and vegetable venders in 
Chicago, The aliens uti by the system in pi aung and in shoe 
shining are, as a rule, from 12 to 17 years of age, while se employed 

on railroad work are generally adults. 

* * * * . „ . 
There are several thousand shoe-shining places in the United States 
operated by Greeks, and with few exceptions they are under the padrone 


system, 
. . * * . — 


. 

The boys, in their helplessness, believe that were it not for the oppor- 
tunity of em ney deal offered them by padrones they would starve, be- 
cause of their ignorance of the language and labor conditions in this 

mitry. 

i ‘ome cases padrones utilize the Spe te eae Saas to compel b 

to remain in their employ: As they pay their help their wages at the 
end of each year, as a rule forwarding direct a draft to the boy's 
parents in Greece, they claim they are short of money and fall in ar- 
rears in such payments. As a result the boys remain in their service 
im the hope of receiving what is due them. On the other hand, the 
padrones avail themselves of all technicalities in law, secure numerous 
continuances, and, without exception, appeal all such cases. The young 
laintiffs become gradually disheartened and abandon the suits, deem- 
ng such a course the least expensive and most logical, and convinced 
that there is no justice for the poor in this country. 

* . . 9 = . . 

Though the shoe-shining business is the main field of the system in 
the United States, quite a number of Greeks are brought here in viola- 
tion of law and are placed at work on railroads in Western States 
under the padrone system. 

* . . 


* . * . 
He is generally brought here from Greece on an agreement 
by am age or a pro 
steamship passage and “ show money.” 


secured 
ry note, to pay from $130 to $250 for his 
Upon reaching his destination 


in the United States he is usually charged $10 labor agent's fee for 
putting him to work; he is charged $1 per month interpreter's fee, 
as it is commonly called, this being the monthly tribute of each laborer 
to the ter of the gang, notwithstan the fact that he is @ 
salaried employee of the railroad company, very three months the 
laborer is told to contribute $1 or more, intended as a present to the 
foreman or roadmaster, and every spring and fall he may be called 
2 for another $10 by the labor agent, who rege oct revent his 

harge from work through his influence with the r er or those 


higher up. 
The money for steamship tickets is often furnished the padrone 
in reters, who arè m near instances their 


all in partners! 
relatives in Greece—that is, thee divide their pinata 
+ > . 


> * * * 


It is, in opinion, more humane and infini better for young 
Greeks to 8 8 into the United States than to be per- 


mitted to land if they are intended for such employment. (N. Salo- 
poulos, Greek J 1 55 


consul general, November 16, 1910.) 

Several Greek physicians in Chicago, in a joint letter to the 
Immigration Commission, dated November 16, 1910, say, among 
other things, the following: 

We deem this occupati highly tjuri 
physique of young Grerk re . — that ‘the Ooited States Gove 
ernment would do better to deport them rather than to allow them to 


a Se: they are destined to this employment under existing 


> * * . * » 

Without exception, all the G 
were interviewed on “this 8 3 — 
views as those embodied in the foregoing letters. 

Not all of the immigrants from Greece and Turkey belong to 
the class mentioned or to other objectionable groups. But the 
simple truth is that they are very heavily represented among 
the undesirable kinds. For instance, the evidence submitted to 
your committee in its hearings upon this proposition shows that 
venereal and other dangerous diseases are widely prevalent 
among these refugees. N 

In the annual report of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration for 1914 will be found the report of a special investiga- 
tion of immigration conditions in Eastern Europe and Asiatic 
Turkey, made by Mr. W.-W. Husband to Hon. A. Caminetti, 
then Commissioner General of Immigration, which position Mr. 
Husband himself now holds. In that report Mr. Husband re- 
peatedly states that diseases which bar immigrants from ad- 
mission to the United ‘States and Canada are widely prevalent 
in that region, The following are some of his remarks on that 
subject : 

Diseases which bar immigrants from the United States and Canada 
are very prevalent in Turkey, but.as a rule emigrants are not examined 
in this regard until arrival at some intermediate ort, Although 
strongly opposed by the French Academy of Medicine, emigrants 
afflicted with trachoma and other diseases are freely admitted at 
Marseille. 

* * * . „ * * 


It is said that in one quarter of Paris trachoma has become quite 
prevalent because of Syrian immigrants who have ed there. 

Mr. Husband even suggested that because of the number of 
diseased immigrants coming from that region through France 
and England some agreement be made between the United 
States and England “under which better protection will be 
afforded the United States in that regard.” 

Mr. Chairman, every group which presses a demand for the 
admission of aliens to the United States claims that an emer- 
gency exists in their case. That was the claim made three 
years ago, when your committee was asked to report a bill 
authorizing the admission of 4,000,000 Russians and Italians 
and their families, When the committee was urged to report 
a bill providing for the admission of 40,000 Chinese coolies 
to Hawaii, it was claimed in support of the measure that 
a most acute emergency existed. In all of the numerous meas- 
ures for the admission of the relatives of foreign-born people 
in the United States an effert is made to show a distressing 
emergency in each instance. On the two occasions when we 
have taken down the bars imposed by the 3 per cent restriction 
it has been done under the claim that an acute emergency 
existed. Here comes another emergency. Every case of hard- 
ship and distress presents an emergency to those concerned. 
There are enough such emergencies to absolutely overflow 
America with their victims and to create here an emergency— 
a tragedy—equal to the worst. When we have foolishly listened 
to a sufficient number of such appeals to fill America with the 
pandemonium and woe which now curse so many parts of the 
world, who will relieve our children from the distress which 
we are cooking up for them now? 


THE SELECTION OP IMMIGRANTS AT FOREIGN PORTS AND THE REGULATION 
OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. Speaker, I have heretofore addressed the House at 
some length on the subject of the selection of immigrants at 
foreign ports and the regulation of immigration by the treaty- 
making power as necessarily involved in the selection of immi- 
grants abroad. 


* 


cities who 
the same 
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At the request of the chairman and some members of the 
Ifouse Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, I made 
a statement before that committee on January 22, 1923, as 
appears on pages 488 to 495, inclusive, of the hearings of the 
House committee on the subject of immigration and labor. For 
the purpose of helping, if I can, those who are interested in 
arriving at a correct understanding of what is involved in that 
proposition, I make this statement: 

I haye been surprised to hear intelligent business men, and 
others who are supposed to have reached conclusions concern- 
ing it based on information and consideration, criticize their 
Government for not having adopted a proposition which, accord- 
ing to the easy words of the critics, would be so “ humane,” 
„scientific,“ simple,“ “practicable,” and “easy” that any 
legislator, though a fool, could provide for it. Several gentle- 
men, who would not be expected to adopt or indorse any impor- 
tant business or legislative suggestion without information and 
consideration, have urged the adoption of this measure, and, 
when questioned, have frankly confessed that they have not 
inquired whether the Government has considered such a plan 
and found it unworkable, or whether other governments would 
permit us to maintain immigration inspection stations and 
forces in their countries. Such trivial questions as whether it 
could be done at all, or whether it would work, if foreign gov- 
ernments would permit it, are passed over as of no importance, 
while these gentlemen and ladies speak and widely print their 
criticisms of the Government of the United States for not having 
done this thing which they treat as simple and easy. Unfor- 
tunately, those who make or administer law have to deal with 
the facts as they are. Lecturers, speakers, and newspaper and 
magazine writers can either ignore or assume facts, as may be 
convenient, but facts bristle in the paths of those who have to 
do things rather than talk or write about them. 

The Secretary of Labor, whose utterances show his lack of 
knowledge concerning it, has evidently, by advice based on lack 
of information, led the President into recommending that Con- 
gress do what his own Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, knows 
can not be done under present conditions, as will be seen from 
documents herein submitted, 

Even the First Assistant Secretary of Labor under Secretary 
of Labor Davis, Mr. Henning, having to deal with facts rather 
than words, knows something about this problem, as proven by 
a recent press statement widely published. By disregarding the 
headlines and reading what he says, we have such expressions 
as the following: 

Foreign countries steadfastly haye refused to allow the United States 
to examine Immigrants at ports of departure on the ground that the 
estar ph that function by another nation would be an invasion of 

Attempts to extend these powers to include direct action in examina- 
tion and selection of 5 have been consistently objected to by 
France, Italy, and other foreign governments. A formal protest was 
made by the Itallan,Government to the State Department last year when 
bills were Introduced, one in the Senate and two in the House, providing 
for such examination in United States consulates or elsewhere by Unit 
States medical and immigration officials, 

To disregard the steadfast refusal of foreign governments to 
give us permission to build, acquire, or maintain such stations 
within their borders is manifestly impossible unless we en- 
force our desire with the Army or Navy or by retaliatory meas- 
ures, which would violate our treaties with many countries and 
embroil us seriously and widely. 

The Immigration Commission created by the act of Congress 
of February 20, 1907, consisting of nine members, three of whom 
were appointed by President Roosevelt, three by the Vice Presi- 
dent, and three by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
were charged with the duty of making a full investigation of 
the whole subject of immigration. It was given full authority 
and provided ample means to travel either in the United States 
or in any foreign country and otherwise to carry on its inyesti- 
gation. Its membership consisted of such men as Senator DIL- 
LINGHAM, Senator Lopar, Senator McLaurin, and Hon. John L. 
Burnett, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, and other men of legislative 
experience, great learning, and familiarity with immigration 
problems and legislation. 

Among the questions which it studied and upon which it re- 
ported was the one now under discussion. On pages 26 and 27 
the commission discussed this problem: 

It has been strongly urged by immigration officials and other students 
of the question that the embarkation at foreign ports of persons not 
admissible to the United States because of their physical condition 
would be more effectually prevented by a medical inspection by Ameri- 

an officers at such ports. This plan was so strongly tees that this 

vernment a few years ago made official inquiry 4 ng the prob- 
able attitude of European Governments toward it. t that time one 
ọr two governments expressed a willingness to t such an inspec- 
tion by American officials ; others made indefinite replies to the inquiry, 
while others were positively opposed. No fies by was thereafter 


made to further the plan. After an investigation the commission 
of the situation at all the principal ports o 


Europe it is clear that 


even were its consummation 
materially improve conditions. 
It has been suggested that some system ought to be devised by which 
intending emigrants could be physically examined as to their admissi- 
bility to the United States before leaving their homes for ports of em- 
barkation. While an effective arrangement of that nature would be of 
t benefit to the many thousands annually who are turned back at 


possible such an arrangement would not 


‘oreign ports of embarkation, it is a matter over which our Government 
has no Jurisdiction. (Reports of the Immigration Commission, Vol. I. 
Pp. 26-27, presented Dec. 5, 1910.) 


First, let us understand that the maintenance of embassies 
and consulates in foreign countries is a matter of diplomatic 
usage and treaty agreement. We could not maintain an am- 
bassador, a consul, or any kind of an official representative in 
any foreign country without its agreement. Diplomatic usage 
sanctions the maintenance of embassies and consulates which 
promote ends desired by both parties to the arrangement. Their 
establishment and activities are wholly subject to treaty agree- 
ment with foreign powers, or their consent in some form. Their 
withdrawal may be demanded and enforced by such power at 
7755 time. 

he scope of the activities of consuls, ministers, and ambas- 
sadors is fixed or limited by usage and agreement and can be 
extended only by such consent. The selection of would-be im- 
migrants is not one of the usual functions performed by consuls 
or diplomatic representatives. The treaties under which such 
representatives are maintained do not authorize the establish- 
ment or maintenance of immigration stations of any kind, nor 
the performace of any of their functions, on foreign soil. 
Neither does diplomatic usage sanction it. These officers and 
the performance of these functions within the territory of a 
foreign sovereignty is not possible unless such countries would 
give their consent. 

The motives which prompt them to consent to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of consulates and embassies is mutual 
commercial and diplomatic interest. But this mutuality of in- 
terest does not exist as to immigration. Japan, China, England, 
Spain, Italy, Poland, and other Old World countries usually 
want a place to which they can send their surplus or undesir- 
able population, Our immigration laws are designed to prevent 
their unloading this surplus and burdensome population on us. 
We want to prevent the very thing they want to do. Instead of 
mutuality of interest there is conflict. Generally speaking, they 
will not go beyond the limits of diplomatic nsage to agree with 
us upon our establishment upon their soil of agencies by which 
we can accomplish that which it is their desire to prevent. This 
is not merely natural and logical; it is actual. 

The House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
has given much consideration to this subject, continuing its 
investigation and study from time to time. In its report to 
the Sixty-seventh Congress (No. 710), accompanying House 
Joint Resolution No. 268, the following appears: 


OBJECTIONS TO EXAMINATIONS OVERSEAS, 


The hearings of the committee haye covered all phases of the sub- 
ject. Considerable time was spent in attempting to develop a plan 
of examination of imm uts at ports of embarkation, but these efforts 
were met with a letter from the Secretary of State. 


Some Members of the House and Senate had written bills 
which proposed to deal with this situation in the easy manner 
proposed. That gave rise to the writing of the letter from 
Secretary of State Hughes, which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 28, 1921. 

My Dran Mk, Jonxsox;: I inclose copy of a memorandum of Sep- 
tember 15 from the chargé d'affaires ad interim of Italy, in which he 
discusses certain bills which have been introduced in Congress provid- 
ing for the examination in American consulates of aliens desiring to 
emigrate to the United States. 

Informal objections to the proposed legislation have been made by 
representatives of other countries, and I shall endeavor to keep you 
informed as to any further objections which may be received by this 
department from representatives of interested foreign countries. 

As this matter touches upon the foreign relations of the United 
States, I would ask that you be so kind as to keep me informed con- 
cerning the progress of the proposed legislation. 

I am, my dear Mr. JoHNSON, sincerely yours, 
Cuartes E. HUGHES, 


Among the things which made necessary the writing of the 
above letter by Secretary Hughes is the following: 


MEMORANDUM FROM ROYAL ITALIAN EMBASSY. 

The royal chargé d'affaires for Italy presents his compliments to his 
excellency the Secretary of State and has the honor of bringing the 
following to his attention: 

During the special session of this Congress there have been presented 
bilis—one in the Senate and two in the House of Representatives—by 
the terms of which, among other provisions, it is proposed to have 
United States medical and immigration officials in the United States 
consulates, or elsewhere, to exercise functions not purely informative 
in character but of direct action in the medical examination and definite 
selection of the emigrants, connecting such functions with that of the 
granting of the consular visé to passports. 

Such action, even if exercised in the interior of the consulate offices, 
would go beyond the usual consular functions recognized by treaties 
and pertaining, as it does, to interests connécted with emigration whose 
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regulation is reserved to the sovereignty of each State, could not be 
1 as conforming with either treaty or law on emigration in 


taly. 

15 is true that this is a matter relating merely to proposed legisla- 
tion; nevertheless, the intense desire to avoid later an 
tive for discussion between eur two countries 1 
tention of the present recommendation, espe 
stated to the Secretary of State that the Italian Government would be 
most willing to meet the wishes of the United States in conforming the 
action of its emigratory services so as to satisfy the reasonable re- 

uirements of the American regulations if both can be made the sub- 
fect of a specific agreement beforehand, as already suggested. 

The embassy would certainly have hesitated to approach the Secre- 
tary of State on this matter were it not that the Secretary of Labor, 
in recommending the above-quoted bills according to public press state- 
ments, had not made it felt that the measures before Congress prob- 
ably expressed views not contradictory to those entertained by the 
United States Government, whereupon any assurance on the subject, 
if possible, om the part of the Department of State, so that in time 
it be forwarded to the Italian Government, would be highly appre- 
ciated by the Italian Embassy. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1921. 

The committee in this connection was reminded that the Im 
Commission of Congress, after exhaustive investigation, dropped the 
matter of inspection at foreign ports. (See p. 26, vol. 1, Abstracts and 
Reports of the Immigration Commission, 1911.) 


It will be noted that Mr. Secretary Hughes, in the second 
paragraph of his letter to Chairman Jonnson, informs him that 
“informal objections to the proposed legislation haye been made 
by other countries,” which is in line with the statement made 
by the Immigration Commission in the quotation given above. 
It must not be understood that Italy is the only country making 
these objections. The country which does not make them is an 
exception. 

On June 2, 1922, while I was presenting this situation to the 
House of Representatives, I was interrupted by Chairman 
JOHNSON, of this committee, when the following colloquy oc- 
curred, as shown by the Concresstonat Recorp of that date: 

Mr. JoHnson of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr, Box. Yes. 
Mr. Jonxsox of Washington. If the gentleman will t me te my 
igration an 


80, as chairman of the present House Committee on 


tleman 

has yen to this 
that do not om 
Govern 


one that he has 


I would er 
trom his present discussion the fact that o 2 
st read from the 


posed provisions the so-called shipping bill, clauses of 
Sothorise iny on overseas. am told that these present pro- 
tests agninst that new legislation, now being considered before another 
committee, are than have been made heretofore. 

Mr. Box. I his „ because it helps 


thank the for 
to present the problem . the 9 
I was again interrupted by Mr. Cox Nx AXLx of Texas, a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee, when the following 
occurred : 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
rmit, in that connection I would say that, as I recall now our hear- 
bill, it develo: that 


gs on the passport control etically all of the 
ee © countries objected to the setting up in count of agen- 
cies for the investigation and examination of 

Mr. Box. I thank the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. The 
8 of these people on our immigration policies is very different 

m ours, 


Mr. Connatty’s statement shows that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs had met the same difficulty in dealing with one 
phase of this question. 

Many of the immigrants which reach foreign seaperts on their 
way to the United States have already left their homes and 
come great distances into other countries on their way to the 
United States. If these seaport countries should let us do our 
selecting and rejecting within their borders, they would have 
those rejected as undesirable thrown on the nations at whose 
ports they sought to embark. This is another substantial reason 
for their objecting to our sifting out the refuse and dumping it 
on them. Some countries have complained that they do not like 
to have such people as are coming to America even pass through 
the midst of their people. Would the United States want Can- 
ada or Mexico or Europe to select immigrants from other coun- 
tries within our country and leave the refuse here? 

America is the last country where there is room and oppor- 
tunity. They nearly all want to get rid of their surplus popu- 
lation. That is and has been the cause of trouble. We have 
the land to which they want to come. Nations and races have 
struggied for a place in which to exist and enlarge since be- 
fore the years covered by human history. We are trying to 
maintain a place here for us and our children to which the 
crowded-out, hungry, unhappy millions of the Old World are 
struggling to come. Our right to guard it must not be im- 
paired. That would be perilous. It would be ruinous. If we 
make treaties at all we will have to make them on terms satis- 
factory to the people who want to unload their surplus popu- 
lation on America. The regulation and control of this world- 


wide movement toward America must be retained unimpalred 
by Congress. 

I invite special attention to the polite, diplomatic phrase- 
ology used by the representatives of the Italian Governnient, 
in which it says that the Government of Italy would be “ most 
willing to meet the wishes of the United States in conforming 
the action of its emigratory services so as to satisfy the rea- 
sonable requirements of the American regulations if both can 
be made the subject of a specific agreement beforehand, as 
already suggested.” Note the requirement that our regulations 
must be made the subject of a specific agreement with Italy 
beforehand. This makes it plain that any effort to bargain 
with foreign powers about foreign inspection and selection, if 
inaugurated, would at once place them in a position to claim 
a voice in the making of our immigration regulations. That 
is the very thing that America must not do. That is the very 
thing that the friends of restriction do not want. Even the 
opponents of restriction certainly would not favor the adoption 
of a policy by which we surrendered our right to deal with the 
subject in our own way. The right once lost would be hard 
to regain. The permanent loss of that right would be an ir- 


reparable calamity to America. 


Very definite conclusions necessarily follow the existence of 
this situation. Since we can not maintain such agencies in 
foreign countries without their consent, and such consent has 
not been and probably can not be obtained, it is vain to depend 
upon foreign examinations, 

If possible and desirable, such examinations would be im- 
practicable because of the expense and other administrative 
difficulties attendant upon an effort to maintain immigration 
stations or an immigration inspection force at all the sources 
of immigration. The immigrants come from 10,000 places 
throughout Mexico, Canada, and beyond, for myriads come 
from those countries and through them. Can we maintain im- 
migration stations or agencies at the door of every would-be 
immigrant? Such a plan would be like the effort of a farmer, 
whose field was surrounded by an open range, trying to build 
inclosures around the live stock on all the range to avoid main- 
taining a fence around his own field. From Japan, China, 
India, much of Asia, much of Africa, and from all of Europe 
men are coming to Mexico and Canada for the purpose of gain- 
ing access to the United States. Where would you establish 
your stations and guard lines against them? At their homes? 
At a thousand places in Mexico and Canada? 

Immigrants come to America on irregular and tramp ships 
from all the ports of the world. This, and their coming through 
Canada and Mexico, would force us te maintain our seaport 
and land frontier stations and to turn baek many from them. 
Establishing foreign stations would merely add a great system 
of distant stations without eliminating home stations or avoid- 
ing the necessity of rejecting great numbers of immigrants at 
them. If foreign countries would permit it, which we have 
found they will not do, the plan is impossible. Of course, the 
only place for our stations and guards is at our own ports and 
on our own frontiers. 

It is urged that if prospective immigrants were inspected and 
selected abroad, they would be protected from the hardship 
resulting from their selling their effects and breaking them- 
selves loose from their homes and sources of livelihood, expect- 
ing to be admitted to the United States only to find themselves 
denied admission and be thrown adrift penniless, friendless, and 
far from home. Unless the stations were located, at prohibitive 
cost, in hundreds of places, the prospective immigrants could 
not be selected near their present homes. The establishment of 
immigration stations in a few great cities on the coasts in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa would not meet this difficulty. These 
seaports are hundreds of miles from the present homes of most 
of the immigrants and in eountries fereign and strange to them. 
They would have to go in families hundreds of miles, often 
across national boundaries, necessitating passports, and a great 
part of the travel, expense, and difficulty which they now meet. 

The average immigrant ean not, without selling all, carry his 
family from the center of Burope to the seacoast for examina- 
tion. If he could, he would not know how long it would require 
him to return to his home with his family to sell out and return 
to the immigration station on the eoast. The uncertainty, delay, 
expense, and other difficulties of such a course would forbid its 
adoption by the immigrant, who usually has little or nothing. 
He selis all, and even under the proposed plan would sell all 
and break up completely, before leaving his old home to go to 
the place of inspection and embarkation. ‘The risk and loss of 
this breaking up would have to be incurred under any system 
except one that sent the inspector to the prospective immigrant 
at or near his present home, which is manifestly impossible. 
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The steamship companies, relatives, and other opponents of 
restriction are all talking much of regulating immigration by 
treaty agreements. I have shown that this plan of foreign in- 
spection depends upon treaty agreements, I suspect that their 
agitation for foreign inspection is prompted by the desire to 
have the control of immigration away from Congress and give 
it to the treaty-making power. It is certain that the adoption 
of the system of foreign inspection would have that yery effect. 
Treaties establishing such a system, if made at all, could be 
made only upon such conditions as were satisfactory to foreign 
governments, so that the whole system of immigration control 
would pass to the treaty-making power. Treaties made on the 
subject would become the supreme law of the land. Immigra- 
tion regulation would pass to the President as the treaty-making 
power, subject to the ratification or the rejection of the Senate. 
The House would lose all voice in this question of the greatest 
importance to the people, who are most directly and truly rep- 
resented in the House, and whose desires on this subject they 
have so much more frequently and truly voiced. 

I have stated other yital reasons why we must never let the 
control of immigration become a matter of treaty making. For 
that inyolves the surrender by us of our present sole right and 
power to regulate it, Confessedly, we now have this right 
and power regardless of the wishes of foreign countries. When 
immigration control is passed to the treaty-making power we 
will have surrendered this right and consented that we must 
consult foreign countries in fixing our immigration regula- 
tions. Foreign countries such as Germany, Japan, Italy, Po- 
land, and Spain want to unload their unfortunate, starving sur- 
plus population on America. When through the surrender of 
our sovereign right to control it we agree to make it subject to 
the approval of foreign countries, they get the right to reject 
our plan for dealing with it. We will thereby become helpless 
to prevent their hungry and wretched millions from coming to 
America at will. Our complete and overwhelming ruin would 
follow inevitably and soon, 

Moreover, our experience as to the attitude of our Presi- 
deuts toward this problem should warn us of the great danger 
of passing absolute or chief control of it to him. 

The President's constant contact with delicate and difficult 
questions of our foreign relations and the necessity of main- 
taining cordial diplomatic relations with foreign countries ex- 
pose him and his advisers and agencies to the constant tend- 
ency toward too great liberality in immigration regulations. 

Our own people now almost uniformly confess that we have 
in the past been liberal to the point of ruinous looseness In 
our immigration policies, but even such restrictive measures 
as have been adopted in the past have nearly all been enacted 
in the face of Executive opposition. Nearly every step forward 
in the policy of restriction has been taken by overstepping the 
President's veto of restrictive laws. 

In 1879 President Hayes vetoed the first Chinese exclusion 
act (21. C. R. 580). In 1882 President Arthur vetoed an act 
suspending Chinese immigration for a period of 20 years (2 
I. C. R. 581). On March 3, 1897, President Cleveland vetoed an 
immigration act excluding illiterates (2 1. C. R. 573). Presi- 
dent Taft vetoed an immigration bill in 1913 containing a re- 
striction against the admission of illiterates (p. 101, Rec., spe- 
cial sess., 69th Cong.). In 1917 President Wilson vetoed an 
act excluding illiterates, but Congress passed it over his veto. 

In 1868 the Burlingame treaty between the United States and 
China declared it to be the inalienable right of men to migrate 
and emigrate at will. California had then been, for 15 years, 
alarmed and in trouble on account of the coming of great num- 
bers of Chinese. The California Legislature had passed laws 
in efforts to protect the State. Pacific coast cities had passed 
ordinances for the same purpose. Congress itself, in 1862, 
had taken note of the degradation and slavery of Chinese coolie 
laborers, and had forbidden American ships to transport them, 
This was seven years before the Burlingame treaty was made 
by the President and ratified by the Senate, declaring the right 
ef such people to migrate to the United States to be “ inalien- 
able.” So aptly did the treaty-making power deal with the 
problem in that instance. 

Conditions in California and on the Pacific coast were then 
and soon afterwards so bad that, in 1872, California was plead- 
ing with Congress for the exclusion of the Chinese; that is, for 
the deprivation of the “inalienable right” of Chinese to come 
to America in tens or eyen hundreds of millions. 

A congressional committee was sent to California, where it 
found conditions very bad. In 1879 Congress passed what was 
practically a Chinese exclusion act and undertook to abrogate 
the obnoxious sections of the Burlingame treaty of 1868. 

Here another unfortunate incident to immigration regulation 
by treaty developed. 


President Hayes vetoed the exclusion act, giving as one rea- 
son his contention that Congress had no right to abrogate a 
treaty. His action illustrated the fact that the President can 
nullify an exclusion act of Congress and that Congress has no 
power to relieve the country of a treaty so dangerous as was 
that one by any majority less than two-thirds of both branches. 
President Hayes claimed that Congress had no power to abro- 
gate a treaty at all, 

The President can make such a treaty with the approval of 
two-thirds of one branch of Congress. 

A new treaty was made by the United States and China in 
1880, in which China succeeded in limiting the freedom of the 
United States to deal with Chinese immigration in its own way. 
This treaty stipulated that the United States might limit or 
suspend the coming of laborers only and prohibited the United 
States to forbid general Chinese immigration. 

In 1880 Congress passed an act suspending Chinese immigra- _ 
tion for 20 years. President Arthur vetoed the act, chiefly on 
the ground that a 20-year suspension of Chinese immigration 
was not “reasonable” within the meaning of that term in the 
clause of our treaty with China permitting the United States 
to limit or suspend the coming of laborers in such a manner 
and to such extent as “shall be reasonable.” 

It was soon found that this immigration treaty was unwise, 
and the United States asked China to agree to its abrogation. 
She objected and delayed until Congress passed a drastic 
Chinese exclusion law, from which the President withheld his 
approval until he became convinced that China would not enter 
a new treaty abrogating the treaty of 1880, of which the United 
States was now anxious to be rid. 

President Roosevelt made an agreement, which he insisted on 
having treated as valid and binding, as being supreme law, 
without even consulting the Senate about it. He called it a 
“treaty.” 

I doubt, if I may be permitted to say so, whether the gentle- 
man’s agreement made by President Roosevelt, to which the 
gentleman evidently refers, has any force or has ever had any 
force that America ought to recognize. To say that the Presi- 
dent can by some secret understanding hidden in his bosom or 
by some written memorandum hidden in the archives of the 
Department of State, never submitted to the Senate, establish 
a law, a supreme law of the land binding on the legislatures 
of States, binding on this body and the whole country would be 
most extraordinary. ‘That is the construction given to the gen- 
tleman's agreement. President Roosevelt, who made it, based 
his action on the facts as he saw them then. He would un- 
questionably say now that it did not work properly. 

ROOSEVELT ON THE GENTLEMEN’S AOREEMENT. 


After a good deal of discussion, we came to an entirely satisfactory 
conclusion. The obnoxious school legislation was abandoned, and I 
secured an arrangement with Japan under which the Japanese them- 
selves prevented any emigration to our country of their laboring acy 4 
it being distinctly understood that if there was such emigration the 
United States would at once pass an exclusion law. It was, of course, 
infinitely better that the ZADANOM should stop their own people from 
coming rather than we should have to stop them, but it was necessary 
for us to hold this power in reserve. 
. > > * * . . 


Unfortunately, after I left office, a most mistaken and ill-advised 
policy was parene toward Japan, combining irritation and inefficiency, 
whi culminated in a treaty under which we surrendered this tm- 
portant and necessary right. It was alleged In excuse that the treaty 
provided for its own 3 but, of course, it is infinitely better 
to have a can under which the power to exercise a necessary right 
is explicitly retained rather than a treaty so drawn that recourse 
must be had to the extreme step of abrogating If it ever becomes 
necessary to exercise the right in question. (Theodore Roosevelt; An 
Autobiography, p. 414. 


Immigration legislation should be handled by Congress 
through the agency of its appropriate committees, and by it- 
self. It will be dangerous, indeed, to turn over this important 
subject to a committee not familiar with its difficult details 
and to the Shipping Board and others, whose knowledge of the 
subject is superficial and whose interests are divergent from the 
great public interest to be served by proper immigration legis- 
lation. 

The statement made by the chairman of the House Committee 
on Immigration on the floor of the House, quoted above, to the 
effect that the provisions of the shipping bill relating to immi- 
gration have provoked emphatic protests from foreign Govern- 
ments is not surprising. Orderly legislation can be obtalned 
and the best public interest promoted by having immigration 
legislation reported by the proper committee. The policies 
behind it should be prompted by the public interest, and not by 
the financial gains of Shipping Board vessels or of subsidized 
American shipping. 

Mr. Speaker, I insist that Congress must retain unimpaired 
its full power to deal with this great problem. It must not be 


admitted that foreign powers have any right to a voice in deal- 
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ing with it through a policy of treaty making, Foreign inspec- 


tion necessarily involves that idea. This great question must 
not be, wholly or partly, passed to the Shipping Board or to 
subsidized American vessels to be handled for the purpose of 
money-making. The present and future welfare of American 
men and women, of this and future generations, must be the 
supreme consideration in the minds of all who deal with it. 
Congress must not lose its supreme control over it. 

The foregoing documents and the facts stated in connection 
with them show that, under conditions now prevalent and likely 
to continue, the foreign selection of immigrants is Impossible; 
that such a plan would be unworkable, and that it would be 
undesirable because it would involve the surrender of our pres- 
ent right to exercise exclusive control of our immigration 
policy and force us to consult other nations concerning it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Llinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just 
passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES, 

Mr, A. P, NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting some informa- 
tion, facts, and figures in regard to the retirement fund of date 
January 24, and a very brief statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, A. P, NELSON. Mr, Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by giving the following information about 
the retirement law furnished to me by Robert H. Alcorn, chair- 
man of the joint conference on the retirement, representing 
the civil-service employees of the United States. Mr. Alcorn has 
constantly been one of the great friends of the United States 
employees, and the beneficiaries of the retirement law owe him 
a debt of gratitude for his splendid services in their behalf 
before the committees on retirement in the two Houses of 
Congress. 

The data which he has submitted to me, furnished by the 
Treasury Department, is as follows: 

Number retired, 


Total number of employees retired up to Jan. 24, 1923— 8. 500 
Average annual increase is about 30 per cent. 
There will be on the retired list on July 1, 1923 (approximately) - 9, 000 
Retirement for 788. 5 6, 667 
PF r emnee 
Male ‘retired. . 8“ 
Female retired on oe na ð 
Retirement and disability fund, 
Contribution, Aug. 1, 1920, to Jan. 24, 1923: 
Contribution from employes salary.-__.-----_-- $40, 007, 780. 08 
Profits and interest on investments 1, 123, 784. 81 


Total ooo os ets a knees eee omen 41, 147, 264. 89 
Total amount of annuities paid out- 14, 131, 514. 89 
Balance on hand, which has been invested in Gov- 

ernment securities 26, 984, 250. 00 
Ot this fund there is a temporary investment of. 4, 000, 000. 00 


Supposing that the $4,000,000 is 88 and that it can be 
drawn on to pay the annuities up to July 1, 1923, would leave a bal- 
ance, on July 1, 1923, of $22,984,250. 

The oldest annuitant on the roll was born January 10, 1828, 
retired August 21, 1920, after nearly 72 years’ continuous serv- 
Ice. The youngest annuitant was born June 1, 1888, and was 
retired January 1, 1922, on account of disability, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the pending immigration 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the pend- 
ing immigration bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I assume 
that they are the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. RAKER. Iam going to refer to some distinguished gen- 
tlemen who have taken the same view that I take on the sub- 
ject. It will be interspersed with my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion on marriage and divorce laws. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the subject 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—AMERICAN RELIEF IN RUSSIA (S. DOC. NO. 
307). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore submitted the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and 
with the accompanying report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a 
report by the American Relief Administration of the disposi- 
tion made of certain medicines, medical, surgical, and hospital 
supplies, which were transferred to said American Relief Ad- 
ministration by virtue of the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved January 16, 1922, for the relief of the distressed and 
famine stricken people of Russia. 

Warren G. Harprna. 

THe Warre House, February 23, 1923. 


"ANNUAL REPORT OF GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO (H. DOC. NO. 602). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying documents, was referred to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress: 


As required by section 12 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
for the information of the Congress the Twenty-second Annual 
Report of the Governor of Porto Rico, together with the reports 
of the heads of the several departments of the Porto Rican gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document, 

Warren G. HARDING, 

THE WHITE House, February 23, 1923. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
TUCKER, for to-day, on account of illness, 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in 8-point type a 
very brief article from ex-Governor Taylor of Tennessee, ap- 
ropos to the speech of the gentleman from North Carolina re- 
cently in relation to the monument to the colored mammies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in 8-point type for the purpose indicated. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


“ SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 


Bob Taylor, in his published lectures, makes this beautiful 
and touching allusion to a former slave of his family: “Not 
long ago I buried one of the last of our old family darkies. He 
had been a preacher for 50 years. When I was a child he often 
led me, together with my brother, to his meetings. He had never 
learned the art of reading. But many a time have I seen him 
rise in the pulpit and say, ‘My congergashun, you'll find my 
text somewhar 'twixt de lids of de Bible, whar it reads, “ You 
must be born agan and agan.”’ And then he would warm up to 
his theme until he plunged out far beyond the ratiocination of 
man. During the last 20 years of his life he made sight drafts 
upon my treasury and my wardrobe, just as thousands of old- 
time darkies still make drafts upon their former masters in the 
South, and they are always honored. When I was a candidate 
Uncle Rufus was a Democrat. When my brother was a candi- 
date he was a Republican. When we were candidates against 
each other he was neutral. The old man came one evening and 
sat with me in the twilight under the trees, and our minds 
wandered back together to the happy days of the past when he 
was a slave and I was a barefooted boy. He reviewed many a 
ghost story he used to tell us in the firellght around the hearth- 
stone of his cabin in the happy long ago. And there was many 
a joke and jest and merry peal of laughter. But as the shadows 
thickened around us the old darky grew serious. He spoke 
tenderly of my father and mother and his old wife and all the 
old folks who had gone before. With tearful eyes he left me. 
But he paused as he departed, and leaned upon his staff and 
said, ‘You may not see me again. I has had two visions of de 
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chariot of de Lord descending from heaven to bear me away. | things closest to human life.“ 


The next time it comes your Uncle Rufus is a-gwyne home,’ and 
as he hobbled away in the darkness I thought I heard a song: 
Swing low, sweet chariot, coming for to carry me home, 

Swing low, sweet chariot, coming for to carry me home.“ 

“T never saw him again, Before a week had passed, the 
chariot had swung low; the faithful old servant stepped in and 
was caught up into heaven. As I looked upon him for the last 
time, with the dews of life’s evening condensing on his brow 
and the shadows of death falling around him, his simple words 
of faith in God were more beautiful to me than the most im- 
passioned eloquence that ever fell from the lips of the brilliant 
Ingersoll."—Alabama Baptist. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, before leaving Congress I feel 
it to be an imperative personal duty again to lay before 
Congress and the public certain facts and observations regard- 
ing not only the Sterling-Towner bill, concerning which I 
have already spoken briefly, but what is known as the Fess 
amendment, the Fess general welfare bill, and what is ascribed 
to the President as a plan to create a department of general 
welfare “ which,” to use the language of one of its women 
advocates, “is to look after health, education, both physical and 
mental, and the things closest to human life.“ All of these 
measures are pernicious ‘in character and if enacted into law 
will mark ‘the decline and fall of constitutional government in 
the United States. 

Insidiously and with relentless purpose many powerful ele- 
ments.in the country are combining in support of all of this 
legislation. They are not all of the same profession, nor ani- 
mated by the same desires. We find in support of these meas- 
ures the theoretical professorial class whose vanity is tickled 
by the assumption that it has discovered something new for 
the benefit of mankind.. We have the self-interested classes 
who, without reflection or a care for consequences, seek only an 
enlargement of pay-roll opportunity. We have all of those 
socialistic, Bolshevistic, and paternalistic classes who favor any 
legislation that looks to the destruction of constitutional gov- 
ernment, Added to these are the leaders of various so-called 
bloes, whether of labor or agriculture or of industry, whose 
measure of power depends upon the increased powers of Con- 
gress which they can bend to their will more easily than a 
supreme court created to ‘preserve constitutional liberty. 
Finally, we have a large number of simple-minded, good-hearted 
people, to whom numerous idealistic and altruistic appeals are 
irresistible. Together they make a powerful force, and, judg- 
ing from the past, will make an irresistible one unless the real 
substantial citizenship and productive forces of the country are 
organized against it. 

Let me take up the Sterling-Towner bill, which proposes to 
nationalize education. Briefly this bill creates a new depart- 
ment of the Federal Government of equal authority, power, and 
prestige that the other departments of the Government possess. 
The secretary of education so created would have a seat in 
the President’s Cabinet, becoming, therefore, one of the Presi- 
dent’s councilors upon all questions affecting the Nation. He 
would receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, which is the same 
that the Secretaries of other departments now receive. 

There would be an assistant secretary of education, whose 
salary would be later ‘fixed by Congress, but which undoubtedly 
would be commensurate with the salaries of assistant seere- 
taries of the other departments. There would also be of ne- 
cessity a growing differentiation of the work of the depart- 
ment, which would result in the creation of many and varied 
bureaus, each one of them haying a chief or a head, with sal- 
aries commensurate with their respective positions. Added to 
this would be a constantly increasing clerical force com- 
mensurate with the differentiations of the department. What I 
desire to impress upon you is the fact, with which you are 
already acquainted, that the creation of this department of the 
Government would inevitably follow the evolution and the 
growth witnessed in every other department of the Government 
since they were created. It is not too much to say that not 
only the possibilities but the probabilities of the growth of this 
one department, if created, would exceed that of any other 
under the Federal Government, because it would comprehend 
within its scope of facts not only every new development in the 
realm of knowledge but the administrative activities within | 
every little school district in every State of the Federal Union 
as well. Especially will this be true if a department of public 
welfare be created according to the President's plan, Which 
will include maternity, childhood, child labdr, mothers’ ‘pen- 
sions, old-age pensions, old-age insurance, home economics, | 
medicine, surgery, and, as I have already quoted, “all the 


There is no escape from this 
conclusion, unless the advocates of this measure assume that 
the inherent expansion of all other departments, bureaus, and 
commissions of the Federal Government will not attend upon 
this department. - 

This would mean, therefore, that for the department of edu- 
cation alone the first appropriation of $100,000,000 would 
be increased inevitably year by year because of the expansion 
and growth inherent in the proposition, until national taxation 
for this purpose alone would run ultimately into billions of dol- 
lars. Add to this all of those things I have already mentioned, 
and which are proposed to be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment by legislation already on the calendars of both Houses 
according to the reputed presidential plan of a general wel- 
fare department which shall take within its care “all the 
things closest to human life”—and you will see a people ulti- 
mately staggering under such taxation as to compel another 
revolution for adequate relief. The Revolution of 1776 was 
against an imbecile king. It is not certain ‘that ‘there will not 
have to be another revolution against a future imbecile Con- 
gress and President. The tyranny of a king is no more in- 
tolerable than the tyranny of a majority. This was plainly 
foreseen and feared and the endeavor made to provide against 
it by the framers of our Constitution. The pace, and a fast 
one, has already been set for this sort of legislation, gentle- 
men of the House, and if you keep it up you will either be dis- 
placed from your seats or an indignant people will have lost 
all the blessings of their birthright, and sooner or later will 
be compelled to overthrow a government which has become in- 
tolerable by senseless violations of the covenant of their union. 
If this legislation is enacted, and the measures proposed 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and that by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], and other related schemes 
of the same bureaucratic character, the hopes of the citi- 
zen for lessened taxation and economical appropriation will 
forever go glimmering. To such an extent would Federal taxa- 
tion expand and draw upon the resources of the taxables that 
sooner or later the peoples of the communities and of the States 
would find it impossible to meet these demands and at the 
same time retain the ability to levy taxes for their own com- 
munity and State purposes, 

What I wish to emphasize is that if this and other numerous 
forms of legislation of a bureaucratic and paternalistic char- 
acter are to be accepted as the basis of a new policy for na- 
tional government, the time will come, and it is not far distant, 
when the peoples of the various States and communities will 
have no money for their own expenditure, because the demands 
of the Federal Government will be all, if not more, than they 
can endure. 

I do not mean to have it understood that I am opposed to 
education. It would be unfair and unjust to place me in such 
a position because I oppose the nationalization of education. 
It would be as absurd as to charge me with being an atheist 
because I was opposed to nationalizing religion. On the con- 
trary, I am in favor of education, and believe that it should be 
the supreme purpose of every boy and girl in the land to secure 
an education, just as it should be a matter of pride and settled 
purpose for every man and woman to secure a home and the 
means of a comfortable living. What I do desire to have 
understood is that neither the State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment shonld be responsible any more for education than for 
food and clothing. Every State in the Union already provides 
not only food and clothing but shelter as well for the indigent 
and helpless—a humane and altogether proper provision. 

I do not believe that the Federal Government has any right 
to interfere in what should be essentially and primarily the 
direct concern of the communities. within the States. I go 
further and say that I believe that the respective States them- 
selves should limit their State activities in this direction and 
place not only more responsibility directly upon the people but 
protect the people in the matter of taxation and expenditure 
for this and other State purposes which are essentially mat- 
ters of community interest. In other words, I do not believe 
that the State itself has any duty to perform or should have 
any concern over the matter of education except to see to it 
that its future citizens are made -sufficiently. literate to fit 
themselves for the proper .exercise of the right of suffrage. 
If it can be constitutionally upheld that the ‘State should edu- 
cate its children up to and including 12 grades of knowledge, 
why stop before the highest college course is reached? Fur- 


| ther, if this principle be admitted, why should not the State 


tax its people to educate its ministers, its lawyers, its dectors, 
its scientific men in all employments, just as there seems to 
be a growing assumption that the State should give vocational 
training to all its boys and girls. How did the people of the 
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United States become what they are, not in aggregate but in 
distributed wealth, not alone in power but in diffused pros- 
perity, and an unchallenged esteem throughout the whole world 


for the blessings enjoyed by our people? Is it possible that 
our institutions have been wrong; that our former govern- 
ment was founded upon false principles; that, like Topsy, we 
have “just growed”; that grapes haye been growing from 
thorns and figs from thistles for more than 150 years? 

Let us give a little serious reflection to the fact that with- 
out these new schemes of government with which we are being 
so afflicted we haye become a Nation such as no other in the 
world exceeds. And right here let me emphasize another 
thought, that national control of education is not the cure for 
every national ill, nor is it necessarily a matter prerequisite 
to the preservation of American civilization. There is no dis- 
pute except by a Gompers, a Marx, or a Lenin that this Gov- 
ernment has not had a marvelous record of human attainment 
for all purposes for which governments have been instituted. 
There is no questioning our prosperity, our greatly distributed 
power, nor the more important fact, our peace and happiness 
in a land where from the foundation of our Government there 
has been secured more safety to the individual, more peace to 
the liome, and a greater protection to the life and the property 
of the individual than has been given by the most fayored 
government hitherto throughout the ancient or modern world. 
Therefore, let me ask again, how is it that we have attained to 
and obtained all of these things if illiteracy was a menace to 
good government? That illiteracy was not an obstacle to the 
foundation of our Government is very clear. The illiteracy of 
the Colonies at the time they met the armed forces of the 
most powerful nation of the world was not less than 75 per 
cent of the three million and a half who were involved in that 
greut struggle. At the time of the adoption of our present 
Constitution in 1789 the illiteracy of the country was hardly 
less than in the colonial period. I again ask you to remember 
that the greatest and the most beneficent government that the 
world has ever known was instituted on a 75 per cent illiteracy 
and decade by decade has expanded and preserved itself on a 
far greater illiteracy than now exists. Again I ask, can grapes 
grow from thorns or figs from thistles? Cold logie historically 
would seem to prove that an illiteracy of 75 per cent was 
beneficent rather than harmful. 

Ever since time began the human race has been subject to 
periods of mental prepossession. The receding wave of Coueism 
is now visible. We had a Perkins in the eighteenth century. It 
was the fasliion at one time, especially for fashionable people, 
to have appendixes removed whether there was anything the 
matter with them or net. There are constantly changing fash- 
ions in dress and customs. There are temporary prepossessions 
in medicine and even in religion. Just now we are in the 
throes of violent spasms over education throughout the whole 
country, intensified and propagated chiefly by those who are 
self-interested—by. the thoughtless and conscienceless politi- 
cinn—abetted by the dreamers and altruists, who fondly think 
that they are engaged in a great, noble, and necessary propa- 
ganda which will haye for its results a real millennium; but 
chiefly by professorial educators and teachers seeking an en- 
larged opportunity under a Government pay roll. 

Gentlemen of the House, let me remind you of two established 
facts: First, you can not educate every child alike nor to the 
saine degree. Cold scientific ascertainment shows a biological 
inability to be highly educated on the part of a large proportion 
of the youth of the land. Second, no greater disaster could 
fall upon this country than to have every boy and girl pos- 
sessed of a Harvard diploma, assuming that they were able to 
secure the same. This is a world, my friends. that you and I 
did not make. The Creator made the world and all that therein 
is. He made it according to His plan; and as far as His 
fundamental laws are concerned, you and I are powerless to 
change them. He did not make all men free and equal, al- 
though that beautiful euphuism appears in our Declaration of 
Independence. 

The weakling is not equal physically to him who is strong. 
The lame, the halt, and the blind are not equal, either in fact 
or in their power to seize upon opportunity, to the individual 
who cain run and who ean see. The vicious born is not equal 
spiritually to him who is congenitally good. The idiot, the 
moron, the mentally defective is not equal to him who is en- 
dowed with congenital Intelligence. All that that beautiful 
sentiment means is that under our Institutions and laws every- 
one shall be equal in sharing their beneficence—the guaranties 
which they give for the protection of life, for the preservation 
of liberty, for the unimpeded pursuit of happiness, and for that 
chance of opportunity commensurate with the individual ca- 
pacity. For years the world was under the delusion of the 


fallacy promulgated by Lamark, whose biological theory was 
that education would produce intelligence, The Socratic 
method, thousands of years old, is now known to have been 
established on a scientifically sound basis. It is now an estab- 
lished fact coming from physiological, sociological, psychologi- 
cal, and biological sources that education is one thing and 
intelligence quite another; that education can progress exactly 
and only in proportion to the congenital capacity of the indl- 
vidual to acquire education; that intelligence is born withia 
the individual and can not be acquired by any process of culture, 
education. or by any environment whatsoever, any more than by 
any process of training, of feeding, or of culture whatsoever 
you could convert the finest beagle hound into a blue ribbon 
Irish setter. 

I say this is an accepted scientific truth, and I only mention 
it in order to show not only the futility of hope and desire 
entertained by a large number of our educators who seem to 
think that by education you can increase the Aristotles, the 
Platos, the Ciceros, the Bacons, the Shakespeares, the Hum- 
boldts, the Lincolns, and the Roosevelts of the world, but also 
to show the waste of the taxables’ money that is created by 
attempting to do impossible things. The great men whom I 
have just mentioned were born, not made. Their respective 
opportunities for culture and for knowledge only added to their 
greatness, Their greatness was inherent and could come from 
noo er source than their congenital inheritance. 

Addressing myself again to the Sterling-Towner bill in par- 
ticular, let me speak more plainly of a matter which the pro- 
ponents of the bill claim robs it of all undesirability and all 
harm. I refer to the claim made that under the provisions of 
this bill the rights of the communities and the States are spe- 
cifically safeguarded. I desire to be perfectly frank and admit 
that the bill does so provide in more than one section as far as 
words go. I desire, however, to declare also that every such 
apparent prohibition against national interference in the mat- 
ter of community and State education contained in ulis bill is 
a gross deception and altogether impudent when carefully 
looked at with the eyes of experience. Let us consider this 
matter with the clear eyes of common sense. Let us not be 
deluded or confused by words. 

The plain facts are that if this bill becomes a law the secre- 
tary of education will necessarily be a man not only of educa- 
tional fitness but a man of marked individual character, a man 
of strong will, a man of defined and resolute purposes, who will 
at once begin to carry out his ideas in respect to everything 
comprehended within the great word called education, and 
therefore will endeavor to establish his unrestricted influence 
within the sphere of his activities. Let me call your attention 
to the influence of a President upon Congress, owing to the 
patronage and other favors at his disposal. As men of expe- 
rience recall the power of a governor within a State and his 
influence by reason of that power. There is not a human 
activity that does not have attached to it the power of in- 
fluence. How many of the superintendents of education in the 
various States of the Union would resist the blandishments, 
the cajolements, and the opportunities enticingly displayed for 
elevation to some high position under a department where many 
such positions would be at the disposal of a secretary of a great 
and constantly growing department? Superintendents of pub- 
lic schools, whether State or county, are human, and a secre- 
tary of education, without coercion, without seeming inter- 
ference on his part, would be able to establish any policy he 
saw fit. He could institute textbooks for the inculcation of any 
principle of political economy, of history, or of anything within 
the scope of a school curriculum, and thus secure control over 
education generally without seeming to have interfered to any 
degree whatever, 

If every line of the bill was a prohibition against interfer- 
ence with the communities and the States, the practical control 
of a hundred millions of dollars to begin with, the great num- 
ber of appointments at his disposal, together with the high 
prestige he would enjoy as a Cabinet officer, would inevitably 
make a secretary of education supreme by every rule of ex- 
perience and common sense, There is not a small bureau 
established under the Federal Government that has not grad- 
ually expanded its power beyond the limitations of the act 
which created it, and which has not gradually encroached 
upon the individual rights that were specifically safeguarded 
therein. Let me give you an instance which I know to be 
fresh In your minds in respect to the statement which I have 
just made. 

In 1913 the Child's Welfare Bureau was created, chiefly 
through the propaganda of Madam Kollantai, a grossly corrupt 
and profligate Russian Bolshevik now enjoying the connubial 
bliss of an eighth husband. While she was in this country 
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acting in cooperation with various men and women whose in- 
terest in and admiration for foreign persons and ideas are 
distinguishing characteristics, the establishment of this bureau 
was consummated. When Mrs. Julia Lathrop, Miss Alice Paul, 
Miss Grace Abbott, and numerous other women id genus omne, 
and seme men of the same genus, appeared before the commit- 
tee that had such matters in charge they positively declared 
the printed hearings will prove it—that they wanted only 
to establish a little bureau fer the statistical purposes of child- 
heod and motherhood; that all they desired was an appro- 
priation of $25,000 a year, and that this $25,000 a year would 
be all they would ever require for such a purpose. 

This was in 1913. After eight years only, this same crowd of 
people, augmented by thousands of others who saw a way to get 
upon the Federal pay roll, and so secure a Federal livelihood, 
came before Congress and asked for $150,000,000 under the guise 
of a maternity bill, and tried to convince the committee before 
whom they appeared that there was such an alarming mortality 
affecting the expectant mother and the new-born babe, that if 
not checked by the enactment of the law which they demanded, 
the extinction of the human race, in the United States at least, 
was a matter of serious apprehension. All this was put forth 
impudently in the face of the knowledge possessed even by fools 
that motherhood and childhood were at that very moment at- 
tended by less mortality, were better safeguarded by scientific 
discoveries in sanitation, dietetics, and medicine, through the 
individual efforts of the great medical profession throughout 
the world, than in any other period hitherto in human history. 
They did not hesitate, in fact, to falsify statistics bearing upon 
the subject, and in some cases actually to conceal them so as to 
better forward their desires. In eight years the demands for a 
$25,000 bureau per annum expanded into a $150,000,000 proposi- 
tion per annum. The Congress, playing its usual game of poli- 
ties, granted a million and half of dollars as a complacent com- 
promise between, their consciences and the fear of cliub-icomen 
voters. 

In answer to the claims made by some of the proponents of 
this measure that there is no desire to curtail or interfere in the 
slightest degree with the power of the community or State in 
educational matters, I desire to say that it is unfortunate for 
those propenents who took this position that they should not 
have conspired together more intimately and learned to speak 
phonographically the same piece. When this educational bill 
first came to my attention I sent out nearly 2,000 questionnaires 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sentiment of the public. A 
questionnaire was sent to the president of every American col- 
lege, to the editor of every daily newspaper, to the governor of 
every State, and to every State superintendent of publie schools. 
In reply to this questionnaire there were numerous advocates 
of the absolute control of education by the Federal Government 
as against the rights of the community and the State. Let me 
quote a few of them. 

L. B. Powers, president Kansas Wesley University, says: “I 
am in hearty sympathy with the main tenets of the Smith- 
Towner bill and other proposed legislation looking toward the 
nationalization of education,” because, among other reasons, he 
says, “a much more complete standardization of schools could 
be achieved.” 

F. G. Coffin, president Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
says: Upon the general subject I may say that the central 
government might well have a place in relationship te our States 
and have a joint authority or an associate authority * * * 
greatly to their advantage. State rights have almost entirely 
disappeared in almost every department of our national life, 
and it is an anachronism to have it prevailing in educational 
circles.” $: +s : 

Howard A. N. Briggs, Strait College, New Orleans, says: “J 
favor placing education under a central authority of the Govern- 
ment, taking it out of the hands of the communities and the 
States.” 

W. H. Black, president Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Mo., says: “* * * I have no hesitation im approving the 
nationalization of education. * * * It seems to me that 
+ + there should be national standards for courses of 
study, for teacher qualifications and certifications, and also 
standards of salaries and pensions.” 

J. N. Tilden, president Lombard College, Galesburg, III., says: 
In reply to your circular letter of December 9, I am pleased 
te state that I am unalterably in favor of the nationalization 
of education.” 

R. M. Montgomery, president Parsons College, Iowa, says: 
“It properly relates the great subject to the administration of 
our Government.” 

R. T. Camel, president Sterling College, Kans., says: “ The 
nationalization of education, in my judgment, would be a great 
help to our educational institutions.” 


John W. Hoffman, president Wesley University, Delaware, 
Ohio, says: “I am certainly in favor of the nationalization of 
education. * I am thoroughly committed to the idea of 
centralization in this respect.” 

A. E. Turner, president Lincoln College, Lincoln, III., says: 
“ Referring to your inquiry of December 9, I beg to say that it 
is the feeling of this institution to place education under a cen- 
tral authority of the Government.” 

U. S. Smith, president Iowa Wesley College, says: “ Suf- 
fice to.say that I am in sympathy with the bill and believe that 
a nationalization of our educational system would be in keeping 
with the advancement of the age.” 

Frederick Lent, president Elmira College, New York, says: 
“I am in favor of the nationalization of education.” * * + 

To these frank expressions I could add largely, but I have 
not the space in this address, 

When the proponents themselves are divided upon the ques- 
tion and some of them frankly avow their purpose to nation- 
alize education, openly advocating the placing of education un- 
der the control of national authority, distinctly demanding that 
all community and State activity be eliminated in order that 
principles and policies, textbooks and salaries, certifications 
and pensions may be standardized, and taxation and expendi- 
ture be placed entirely in the hands of a majority of Congress, 
it behooves every intelligent man and woman to consider 
whether this Prussianizing of education in the United States is 
desirable; and if not, to organize against it. Personally, I 
deny the right of the professional educator, whether of high or 
low degree, to dictate a policy the burdens of which the tas- 
payer will have to bear, especially when that policy must neces- 
sarily result in widespread and deteriorating effects upon the 
individual character of the American citizen, In concluding 
this part of my remarks let me say that an analysis of the 
opinions of the presidents of colleges shows a marked opposi- 
tion to this bill on the part of the great colleges of the country, 
such as those of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and 
Williams, with a lessening opposition as you go down the scale 
of institutional importance. 

I received also a large number of replies from presidents of 
colleges who favored the nationalization of education but who, 
fatuously, did not believe that this would interfere in the 
slightest degree with the liberty of the communities and of 
the States—a reductio ad absurdum. 

Of the replies I received from the daily newspapers of the 
United States a large majority were opposed to the measure. 
Of the governors, so far as answers were received, a majority 
did not faver the proposition. Finally, of the superintendents 
of education of the several States an overwhelming majority of 
them favored the bill. A scrutiny of these replies revealed the 
fact that those who were looking after jobs were overwhelm- 
ingly behind the legislation, while those who were looking after 
consequences were opposed to it. It might just as well be said 
now, so that the general public may know it, that all the 4,000 
counties of the United States are being organized by their re- 
spective superintendents of education and their assistants in 
erder to secure the passage of this bill, making it, beyond all 
question, a professional propaganda. This is not only danger- 
ous, but it does not in any way determine the will of the tax- 
payer. Take as an illustration any town or community, and 
the entire profession of teachers will not comprehend more 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the tax-paying community. It is 
proposed that this one-half of 1 per cent shall determine the 
passage of a law affecting the rest of a community. And yet, 
notwithstanding its absurdity, this is likely to be effected unless 
the taxpayers themselves rise up and by equal organization 
defeat the passage of such legislation, the burdens of which, if 
consummated, they themselves will have te bear, leaving out of 
the discussion any comment upon the disastrous effects of such 
a national policy. 

Having imserted letters and quotations from those in favor 
of nationalizing education, I think it proper to insert here a 
few letters and quotations from distinguished educators and 
journalists who oppose the creation ef a department of ednea- 
tion, in order that their views may be given through the 
means of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to the people of the entire 
country, and provoke, if possible, universal thought and dis- 
cussion for the saivation of our constitutional citizenship. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
in his annual report of that institution last January put him- 
self on record as follows: The plan to nationalize education 
“is to bureaucratize and bring into uniformity the educational 
system of the whole United States while making the most 
solmen assurances that nothing of the kind is intended.” He 
says further, “The free and natural system of education that 
has grown up among us should be continued,“ for, “the glory 
and successes of education in the United States are due to 
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its reflection to the needs and ambitions and capacities of 
local communities, and to its being kept in close and constant. 
teuch with the people themselves.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
Cambridge, December 12, 1921, 
Hon. Cares R. Layton, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Layron: Your letter about the Smith-Towner bill 
has come. I do not believe in the provision in that bill to 
create a Department of Education, with a member of the 

Jabinet at its head. I believe that would be simply putting 
education into polities; nor am I yet convinced of the wisdom 
of a national appropriation for education on the lines laid 
down in that bill 


Very truly yours, A. LAWRENCE LOWELB. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
PRESIDENT'S Room, 
Princeton, N. J., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Cates. R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Layron: I have just received your letter, and 
am glad to give you the following statement coneerning the 
Smith-Towner bill: 

I have expressed myself as opposed to this bill because, in 
my opinion, a centralized bureau having supervision of the 
education of the country would be always subject to political 
interests and ultimately to political control. The result for 
America would be, in all probability, similar to that in Ger- 
many. 

The German system of centralized educational control is, of 
course, carried to the extreme, but it shows the tendency of 
such an organization. In Germany the results have proved 
disastrous not only to education but to the general spirit and 
morale of the German people. As a particular instance, I 
would cite the letter which the 93 professors of various Ger- 
man universities sent out to the so-called intellectual world at 
the beginning of the war—a Tetter they were all compelled to 
sign by a central educational authority. While we might not 
have the same disastrous experience in America, the Smith- 
Towner bill opens up possibilities in this direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 


THE UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Chicago, Ill., December 12, 1921. 


Mr. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dan Sm: Your favor of the 9th instant is received. I am 
not in favor of transferring the control of education from the 
States to the Federal Government. Neither am I in favor of the 
principle of Federal subsidies to the States for educational or 
other purposes. Education, it seems to me, is far more effective 
when controlled and financed by the communities immediately 
concerned. The steady drift toward remote control of local 
affairs from Washington is wrong in principle and injurious in 
practice. It is contrary, I believe, to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our Constitution, which implies local self-government, 
and not Prussian centralization. The injurious effect of sub- 
sidies is se obvious and has so many implications that I. 
need not discuss it here. It seems to me that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should confine itself to those vital necessities which 
concern it alone and leave as much as. possible to the States 
and to loeal initiative. 


Very truly yours, Harry PRATT JUDSON. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
Allentown, Pa., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Carer P. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: In replying to your letter I would say that I am at 
present in a position to know the general sentiment of the 
colleges of Pennsylvania, as I happen to be for this year presi- 
dent of the College Presidents’ Association of Pennsylvania. 

Our opinion is that while certain advantages may seem to 
be derived from the Smith-Towner and similar bills in unifying 
the education of our country, and in helping us to greater com- 
mon standards, neverthless we believe that there is a great 
danger in the present strong movements toward taking away 
from States and cemmunities many of the privileges which they 
have hitherto exercised. 


The reason is that a people Should be allowed as much loeal 
freedom as possible in developing our American educational 
system. It is the close touch with educational problems, with 
educational problems which touch every sphere of education, 
that insures) those rights which we as American people possess 
in education as a part of our democracy. 

It is our opinion in Pennsylvania that there are too many 
movements that look toward strong paternalization and toward 
an oversocialization of our modern life. We see in all of these 
movements in education the approach to a situation which 
shall rob us of our personal freedom. 

It must be remembered that there are many private insti- 
tutions of learning whieh are supported by the gifts of many 
people, and which form a real contribution to American edu- 
cation without imposing general taxation. Is it right that a 
central government shall pass laws which will affect at least 
indirectly the life of these institutions? 

While the Smith-Towner bill guarantees local State rights in 
education, yet the effect of central appropriation of money will 
after all make State authorities quite willing to follow the 
indications of the Federal Commissioner of Education. 

Furthermore, if the Federal Government will appropriate 
moneys to States without control it is not a fair proeedure, for 
the money will be expended and given to the States to do 
with as they please. However, the Smith-Towner bill does not 
provide for such freedom at all. There will come about through 
these new plans a double taxation of the people for the same 
cause, which is always unfortunate. 

We hold in Pennsylvania that common standards can best 
be arrived at through free conferences rather than through 
pressure from above. We are already being overregulated by 
numbers of societies and standard-fixing agencies outside of 
our own States, and we feel that any kind of additional 
Federal control will add further confusion and difficulty. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun A. W. Haas, President. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Williamstown, Mass., March 4, 1922. 
Hon. Caves R. LAYTON, 
Representative from Delaware, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: During my absence abroad you made inquiry of 
me concerning the Smith-Towner bill and other bills of a simi- 
lar character now on the congressional calendar. Possibly it 
is too late to reply, but the subject is of first-rate importance, 
and therefore I send you the following brief comment in answer 
to your specific question whether or not I favor placing educa- 
tion under a central authority of the Government. and taking 
it out of the hands of the communities and the States. 

There is a place for both the private and the State university. 
While I am aware that the advocates of the Smith-Towner bill 
deny any purpose to interfere with the educational policies now 
laid down by the States, my judgment is that if that or any 
similar bill is passed the advisory attitude will in course of time 
give way to supervision, and that our State universities will 
therefore be compelled te conform to a general educational 
policy rather than to the policies suited to the needs of the 
several States. We are too vast a territory to make it reason- 
able to impose a uniform educational system upon the schools 
and colleges of all sections of our country. With even more 
foree this observation would apply to privately endowed col- 
leges and universities. 

Granted the value of a state educational system among the 
European States, it by no means follows that such a system 
would be applicable here. To make the comparison one would 
have to consider the effect of a proposal to impose a single 
educational system upon all of western Europe, while, of 
course, admitting that the differences there are greater than 
with us. But my chief objection lies in a different direction. 

Since the war we have heard much comment upon Americani- 
zation. What does it mean? It may have a very good meaning 
or a very sinister one. Washington, the Adams family, and 
Lincoln were products of uncontaminated Americanism. Sup- 
pose they had been trained under a single, central policy, for- 
mulated by a group of officials entertaining their own particular 
notions of Americanization. It seems clear to me that under 
those circumstances those three types could not have been pro- 
duced. A centralized uniform system means a centralized 
policy. A centralized educational policy will stunt our best 
growths and destroy the variety making for the richness as well 
as the strength of American life. We need more Lincolns, but 


we also need more Washingtons and Adamses, 
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We can carry to every section of our country necessary finan- 
cial support and what is of even greater importance, the in- 
fluence and training of the best which each section affords with- 
out the menace of a centralized educational system. In my 
judgment we are throwing away part of our birthright if we 
adopt such a policy. The Bureau of Education as a central, 
advisory body, organized as at present, is doing valuable service 
on right lines and within proper limits, 

Sincerely yours, 


H. A. GARFIELD. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
Baltimore, Md., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Cares R. Layton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I have your letter of December 8 asking my opin- 
ion with regard to the nationalization of education as expressed 
in the Smith-Towner bill and other bills of similar character 
now on the congressional calendar. 

I am personally opposed to the proposal. In the first place, 
there will be a necessity for a further centralization of our 
Government in the hands of the Washington authorities along 
other lines, such as transportation and perhaps publie health. 
I feel that the centralization which will necessarily take place 
will put upon the Federal Government all the burden which it 
should be expected to bear. 

I do not believe that centralization of the educational system 
is necessary nor at the present time desirable. I further feel 
that it is very unwise to carry this centralization any further 
than is absolutely necessary, and that, owing to the present con- 
ditions of the finances of the United States Government, it 
should not assume any further burdens than it is absolutely 
necessary that it should assume. 

I am, yours very truly, 
Frank J. Goopnow. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., December 20, 1921. 
Hon, CALEB Layton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: In a recent letter you asked the opinion of Prof. M. 
Luecke, president of Concordia College, on the Smith-Towner 
bill. 

We are opposed to the Smith-Towner bill, which “places 
education under a central authority of the Government and 
takes it out of the hands of communities and States,” because 
a subsidy of the Federal Government to the States would em- 
power the former to specify the conditions on which their finan- 
cial assistance would be contingent. But the same conditions 
do not obtain in all counties and States, and the vital interests 
of certain communities and States might be affected adversely 
by the official action of a central authority in education, which 
must necessarily apply equally to all communities and States. 

On behalf of the faculty of Concordia College, 

Very respectfully yours, 
[sEAL.] M. Luecke, President. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Boston, Mass., December 12, 1921, 
Hon, CALEB R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: In reply to the question in your letter of De- 
cember 9, I would say that I am entirely opposed to the transfer 
of educational responsibility from the State and its communi- 
ties to a Federal authority. * * > Any further transfer of 
responsibility and control to an authority outside of the State 
would, in my mind, be a very great misfortune, because I be- 
lieve that the responsibility of the community for the training 
of its children is one of the best elements in promoting true 
citizenship. I hope that the States are not to be bribed to 
surrender their present control of this important function. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY LEFAVouR. 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Stillwater, December 16, 1921. 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter to hand regarding the Smith- 
Towner bills and other bills of similar character now on the 
congressional calendar, and in reply will say that I am abso- 
lutely opposed to any form of legislation which places education 
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under central authority of the Government and takes it out of 
the hands of the communities and the States. 


I regard it as one of the most dangerous tendencies in our 


modern educational policies, As to my reasons against such 
legislation, it seems to me that the stating of the objection car- 
ries the reason therefor, and that is: Communities and States 
should be allowed to direct their educational policies, whether 
they have much money or little money. I for one prefer to 
have no money and local and State autonomy to a large budget, 
the control thereof centralized at Washington, or any other 
place, for that matter. 

Furthermore, my own feeling is that should the time come 
when the United States Government can control one type of 
education it will control another, and the step to the control 
of it all will soon be accomplished. When that is done, in 
my judgment it means the fading away of the Republic and 
the bringing in of the empire. We have had a sample, to the 
sorrow of the world, of centrally controlled education, such 
as was developed in Germany, and it seems to me that a little 
reflection upon the disastrous effects of such a policy would 
be enough to cause educators, legislators, and all friends of 
freedom to stop and think. These and other reasons might be 
assigned, but I am sure you understand what I mean, 

Thanking you for having written me, and with my best 
wishes, I am, 

Cordially and sincerely, 
J. B. EsRK RDR, President. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
Fordham, N. Y., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: I am decidedly opposed to the plan of centering 
the educational power of the country at Washington., - 1 

The plan is unnecessary. Local control is much, better be- 
cause the appreciation of the local needs will be much keener 
on the part of those concerned than would be the case if there 
were a central board of control located at Washington. You 
will appreciate this from your own legislative experience. 

The plan is dangerous. It savors too much of the Bismarck- 
ian scheme which placed the German Nation where we find it 
to-day. 

Uniformity in the system of education is bad for any coun- 
try and the result of this plan must be a uniform system of 
education. i 

The appropriation is inadequate for the purposes specified. 
Even the present figures impose an unnecessary burden of taxa- 
tion. 

Education is thus brought into the realm of national politics, 
a circumstance which we would certainly haye speedy reason 
to deplore. A 

When our desire now is to teach the growing generation what 
the real American should be, it seems sad that our legislators 
eyen consent to discuss a plan which is so thoroughly un- 
American. 

My personal opinion in this matter is yastly strengthened by 
the fact that so many of the real educators of the country, not 
those who exploit education for their own selfish ends, are 
thoroughly opposed to the spirit and principle of the bill. Such 
men, in constant touch with the problems of education, are 
much better qualified to pass judgment on such a matter than 


are they who are members of various associations who discuss 


without proper knowledge the serious questions involved in this 
branch of the national welfare. 

Finally, it behooves us to see to it that no further inroads 
be made on the Constitution of the United States. If we con- 
tinue to pass such measures as the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
bill and the Towner-Sterling bill, we might as well fling the 
Constitution to the winds and devise some other scheme of 
government. 

Trusting that the above will be of some assistance to vou 
in opposing, as I feel you will, what every true American ought 
to oppose, I am. 


Very sincerely yours, E. P. TIVNAN, Jr., President. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Guilford College, N. C., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. C. R. Layton, 
Representative to Congress from Delaware, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I have your letter of December 9 inquiring con- 
cerning my opinion on national or central authority or control 
of education, 
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In reply I wish to say that I am emphatically opposed to 
it. Germany gives us a fine illustration of the evils of na- 
tional control in education. Whenever a group of Government 

“officers can dictate to the public how they shall spend their 
money for education and the things that they shall teach, 
democracy is doomed. I am not opposed to strong centraliza- 
tion of control of our industries, transportation, ete., but when 
it comes te religion and education the people must be free to 
conduct it in a way that most strongly realizes their highest 
ideals. In education more than in religion diversity of in- 
struction and purpose is essential to the development of a free- 
thinking people. 

Very sincerely yours, RAYMOND BINFORD. 


WHITMAN COLIEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Walla Walla, Wash., December 14, 1921. 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I am glad to receive your letter of December 9 
asking my opinion concerning the Smith-Towner bill. Iam heart- 
ily opposed to that bill and to the nationalization of educa- 
tion which it provides. Inclosed is a letter which I have ad- 
dressed to members of the Educational Committees of the 
House and Senate. 

With high regards, I am, very truly yours, 
STEPHEN B, L. PENROSE. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Walla Walla, Wash., December 2, 1921. 

Dear Sin: I have recently received a copy of a bill known 
as the Towner-Sterling bill, and also a pamphlet entitled 
“Facts about the educational bill,” prepared in Boston, Mass., 
by a “ National Committee for a Department of Education.” I 
have long béén familiar with the movement to create a de- 
partment of ‘education, with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, and am strongly opposed to it. Will you allow me to 
present some of the reasons for my opposition? 

For 27 years I have been president of Whitman College, a 
nonsectarian but Christian imstitution of higher education. 
During this time I have taught the history and principles of 
education and have studied education broadly and minutely, 
both in the Northwest and in the country at large. I am by 
birth and upbringing a Pennsylvania Republican, born in Phila- 
delphia, and therefore I might be expected to favor the central- 
ization of power in the hands of the Government; nevertheless, 
I believe that the Towner-Sterling bill is inexpedient, un- 
neeessary, and prejudicial to the best interest of education and 
the Nation. ; 

First. It is inexpedient. The bill proposes the annual expendi- 
tutë, for an indefinite time, of $100,500,000. This expenditure 
Is not for one year or for a term of years, but runs on without 
limitation as a permanent feature of our national life. It 
seems to me that, in the present juncture of immense nationa! 
indebtedness and extraordinary taxation necessary for carry- 
ing our war debt and the increased cost of Government, it is 
unwise to burden the Nation with such an expenditure unless 
it ean be proven to be absolutely necessary. 

Second. The proposed expenditure is unnecessary. 

From the begining of our history education has been a func- 
tion first of the locality and then of the State. The advocates 
of the bill assume that all functions of the national life, includ- 
ing education, must be directed by the National Government 
from Washington, and that a Government department of edu- 
cation is necessary to create a proper interest in education. But 
education has been a primary interest of the American people 
from the earliest days, and has not waited for the National Gov- 
ernment to call it into being. The interest of the people has 
been widespread and generous to an unparalleled degree. The 
burden of proof must rest upon supporters of the bill. 

It is true that several educational activities, chiefly of re- 
search, are carried on at present by several departments of the 
Federal Government, and that wasteful overlapping is a result. 
But it is not necessary to organize a department of education in 
order to unify these activities. Let the disposition to unify 
such activities appear, and the problem can be solved economi- 
cally and effectively. 

Third. The proposed bill is dangerous in its tendencies. 

(a) Local initiative has heretofore characterized education 
in the United States, This bill will teach the States and their 


normal schools to look to the National Government for yearly 
support. It will stimulate a feeling of dependence rather than 


of independence and thus tend to pauperize the people of the 
weaker States. 

(b) It places the responsibility for educational development 
upon the wrong shoulders. Make the people of each district 
and of each State feel that they must manage their own 
affairs as best they can and they will manage them better 
than if they expect continual relief from a benevolent and 
paternal Government. i 

(e) The independence of the States is undermined by the 
proposed measure. Money in large amounts is offered to them 
for unnecessary objects. Their normal schools need no aid 
from the United States Government. The problem of illiteracy 
should be met at its source; namely, E Island and the 
gates which admit immigrants, rather than thus tardily. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Moreover, the 
present efforts of the States to Americanize their foreign ele- 
ment do not require the vast scheme of aid proposed in this bill. 

Arouse the States to the problems which are involved by the 
presence of an ignorant body of foreigners within their borders; 
when they realize their danger, they will find adequate means 
to overcome it. At present they are often unaware of the 
economic and moral loss which they sustain by the presence 
of this unassimilated element. They need enlightenment 
rather than Government bounty. Unnecessary and lavish ex- 
penditure on the part of the General Government is a danger 
to the Republic. 

For these reasons I earnestly hope that you will oppose the 
passage of any bill to establish a national department of edu- 
cation. 

STEPHEN B. L. Penrose, President. 
Hope COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Holland, Mich. 


My Dear Sw: In reply to your letter of the 9th instant, I 
am glad to give a brief statement of my personal attitude in 
the matter. 

1. I am opposed to “nationalization of education” because 
each community faces conditions peculiar to itself and must be 
allowed to develop itself in detail to suit these conditions. A 
few general broad principles might be enunciated from time to 
time by a conference board which could guide but should have 
no legislative or executive power. Nationalization means bu- 
reaucracy and a scaling down of standards rather than a free 
scope for higher—and perhaps newer—ideas and ideals in 
education, 

2. Nationalization means standardization. Standardization 
may be desirable in machinery, but men and women are indi- 
viduals, and above all human individuals for whom standardiza- 
tion would be fatal. Any real “educator” is wary of 
“methods” because they produce types rather than men. 
Again, a properly constituted board conid suggest models which 
might be of assistance in many quarters, e. g., “standard 
buildings,” but there should be no constraint. If a California 
community wished to adapt its whole educational scheme to its 
out-door possibilities, it should be free to do so. If a Chicago 
board desired to stress “ vocationalism” to the elimination of 
e.erything else it should have the privilege, while a farming 
community might wish to delo the purely ‘agricultural 


aspect. 

8. The taxing power should remain local, unaided by Federal 
grants, for in this way any community can get just what it 
wants and what is fitted for it. A large increase of expendi- 
tures upon some rural communities would be sheer waste of 
Federal funds. The national experience in “ pork-barrel” poli- 
ties should give instances enough of this phase ef the question. 

4. Carried to its limit the idea of Federal control will work 
out into a low-grade mass of teachers safeguarded by a minl- 
mum wage, carried along by a pensioner's hope, and operated 
by a time clock's “ off-and-on” movement, which must be de- 
structive of real personal power. 

Paternalism is fatal to real democracy, and in education more 
than anywhere else it will eat at the very root of our national 
spirit and reduce us to a group without individualism or initia- 
tive. Better an inadequate building with real “American ” boys 
and girls than a “ standard school” with truancy laws and every 
boy outwitting the truant officer; better a teacher with real love 
for his work and interest in boys and girls than a “trained 
expert” and cut-and-dried methods guaranteed to turn out 
“graduates” (mostly famed for batting averages or beauty- 
contest votes); better a community idea in education, even 
though it fall a little below up-te-the-minute tests, than a servile 
or snobbish aping of metropolitan “ ideals.” 

5. “ Nationalistic” ideas are not less subject to error than 
local ones; and their werst aspect is that if they do err, 
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their harm is so much greater in that they haye had the 
wider application. And they are less easily corrected because 
they must of necessity go through a formal routine of change, 
whereas when a fault has been detected in a small and a local 
unit the correction is a matter of little expense and trouble and 
time. 

Finally, in constructive matters, such as education and re- 
ligion and art, there is litle need of control such as there must 
be in destructive elements. Dynamite must be surrounded 
with all sorts of precautionary measures, because it is latently 
harmful. Bread does not need such laws. So industry may 
need safeguarding because of inherent dangers; but education 
is constructive, and, unless it partakes of theories inimical to 
our national genius, it can always take care of itself. It should 
be free—tfree even from being fostered by public grants if the 
local community prefers its own method of development. 

These are the notions of a “common citizen" whose business 
is education. They are no better and perhaps no worse than 
any others; they are, it is believed, calculated for use in 
America. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp D. DIMNENT. 

The honorable the MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM DELAWARE, 

Washington, D, C., December 19, 1922. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., December 16, 1921. 
Hon. C. R. Layton, 
Member of Congress from Delaware, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Str: The chief fear I have is the possibility of 
political manipulation in education, such as we have discovered 
in Germany. It would be better to have progress a little 
slower than ultimate Federal domination. ‘The States of the 
Union have articulated beautifully and their responsibility 
must be carefully guarded. Too much centralization may prove 
expensive and disastrous, especially where a dominant spirit 
is at the helm. Our State has been going through too much 
centralization under a socialistic organization, and people are 
too ready to think that all their ills can be solved by Federal 
or centralized processes. 

Very truly yours, B. H. Krorze, President. 


NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Watertown, Wis., December 14, 1921. 


Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
Member of Congress from Delaware. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of inquiry regarding the Smith- 
Towner bill and other bills of similar character. I sincerely 
hope that any bill placing education under a central authority 
of the Government or creating a department of education will 
be rejected by Congress. I am opposed to such pills for the 
following reasons: 

1. They would give a central authority the power to direct 
the energies of the schools into such channels as that authority 
should choose, to mold the policies of the schools, and to deter- 
mine their character, 

2. The education of the child should be left in the hands 
and under the direct control of the parent of the child. The 
child belongs to the parent and not to the State. The estab- 
lishment of a central authority, however, would have the effect 
of removing the control of the education of the child one more 
step away from the parent. The tendency is already too much 
toward bureaucratic control and away from parental control. 

3. It is the nature of a department to multiply its functions, 
broaden its powers, and strengthen its authority in order to 
prove its usefulness and justify its existence. If a department 
of education did not completely control the education of the 
Nation in the first few years of its existence, it would do so in 
less than a decade after its establishment. 

4. The effect of the proposed laws would be to deprive the 
States and communities of initiative in matters regarding edu- 
eation. The loss of the freedom to make their own decisions 
would entail the further loss of the feeling of direct responsi- 
bility for the effective education of their children and for 
the moral and financial support of education. 

5. The establishment of a Department of Education would 
not solve the problem of financing education, If the schools 
can ever be adequately financed under central Federal control, 
they can be financed under the present system, for eventually 
the money comes from identical sources. The Department of 
Education would have no source of revenue that is not already 
open to the schools. It would be more likely to lose the best 
and most ready source—the personal interest and feeling of 


responsibility of the parent for the education of the child. 
Moreover, a great part of the increased expenditure under the 
new system would not inure directly or indirectly to the benefit 
of the schools but would be used to support another army of 
clerks at Washington. 

6. Central control of education is undemocratic, It gives 
a central authority the power to dictate what the Nation shall 
think, what its ideals shall be or not be, how it may vote and 
not vote. The history of the schools in Germany, Poland, and 
other European countries, which for many years have had 
central control of education, shows how completely the thought 
of a nation can be controlled by the power that controls the 
schools. The clamor for central control seems to show that 
we are in a fair way to adopt the autocratic principles and 
methods of European governments which but a year or two 
ago were anathema. 2 

I gather from your letter that you are not now in favor of 
the pending education bills establishing control. If such is the 
case I congratulate you, for I am convinced that you are right, 
that you are upholding the cause of democracy, and that you 
are doing a service to every father and mother in the land who 
wants his children educated, not merely sent to school. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. E. KOEVALKE. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Brunswie>, Me., December 12, 1921. 


My Dear Sm: I do not favor placing education under a cen- 
tral authority of the Government any more than is done now. 
I believe strongly in local responsibility for our schools. For 
that reason I have always opposed the Smith-Towner bill, and 
shall continue to oppose bills of that type. My reasons are as 
follows: 

1. It means inevitably the bringing of polities into our 
school system. A secretary of education in the President’s 
Cabinet must necessarily be of the same political party as the 
President, and there will be all sorts of pressure brought to 
bear on this appointment. It does not seem to me that there is 
any analogy between a secretary of education and a secretary 
of agriculture. From the very nature of the case proclama- 
tions, suggestions, and advice from the secretary of education 
would be carried into every public school in the country, and 
there would be an inevitable bearing toward a bureaucratic 
system of education. The argument that the office would not 
have a political color seems to me without weight when one 
considers the way in which our Goyernment works. I have 
seen enough of political influence in State governments to be 
afraid of the sante thing being introduced into any Federal sys- 
tem of education. 

2. I believe that education should be looked after by the 
different States. This country is so large and the population 
is so great that to centralize in Washington authority and con- 
trol over its school system would be to complicate matters un- 
duly. I think, also, that by haying the Government at Wash- 
ington subsidize the States, if the secretary of education ap- 
proved of the policies of the different State superintendents, 
would be to take away responsibility from the State and at the 
same time build up a great deal of centralized power in Wash- 
ington. 

There are other features of the bill to which I object; for 
example, the sum of one hundred millions is pure hit or miss, 
and a portion of the bill is very badly drawn, so as to give the 
secretary of education very great power; but perhaps this will 
at least start some discussion. 

I am well aware that the bill is heartily favored by many 
people who know much more about education than I do; but 
in closing I desire to state that the bill was carefully studied 
by the members of our faculty last fall, arguments for and 
against the bill were considered, and the faculty by a tre- 
mendous majority registered its disapproval of the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH C. M. SILLS, 

Hon. CALEB R. LAYTON, 

House of Representatives, Washington. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
Ann Arbor, December 12, 1921. 


Hon, Cates R. Layton, 
Member of Congress from Delaware, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Layron: President Burton asks me to say 
in answer to your letter of December 9 that in bis opinion 
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it would be unfortunate to take the control of educational mat- 
ters of the separate States and communities out of the hands 
of these States and communities and place them under the 
central authority of the Government. It would be, for example, 
undesirable that the central control should have the authority 
to dictate to any State or community the subjects or the 
methods to be followed in the educating of the citizens of that 
community, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Frank E. Ropsins, 
Assistant to the President. 


UNIVERSITY oF SANTA CLARA, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., December 16, 1921. 
Hon. Cates LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Layton: I thank you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of expressing my opinion on the Sterling-Towner Dill. 

I am opposed to it for many reasons: 

1. I consider it an ill-timed and gigantic piece of extrava- 
gance, Any proposition, no matter how innocuous in itself, 
which proposes to bleed the people for an extra $100,500,000 
and more annually in these days of unrest and distrust between 
class and class, and of high cost of the necessaries of life, and 
of high taxes, and of so much unemployment, is ill timed, is 
unwise, 

2. I am opposed to it also because it is against the spirit of 
our system of government. The Federal Government is en- 
croaching upon the government of the States. This is fatal. 
Our Government will soon bring upon the people all the evils of 
centralization. 

I consider it a matter of the highest patriotism to oppose all 
those bills that tend to amplify the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the States, even though they disguise their pur- 
pose by the words to ald the States.” 

The burden of proof must be against all extension whatever 

in any direction of all Federal invasion into the rights of the 
individual State. Many ignorant, though well-meaning up- 
holders of these bills seem to think Just the opposite, that you 
have to show cause why the States should not be interfered 
with. 
John Fiske well said: “The progressive political career of 
the American people will have come to an end on the day 
when the people of the different parts of the country shall allow 
their local affairs to be administered by prefects sent from 
Washington.” 

8. I am opposed to it, also, because the Federal Government 
is not successful or efficient in many of its newly acquired or 
usurped functions, It is a bungler in these matters. Why 
does it not take care of its soldiers? They belong to it. The 
post office is not such a wonderful success, neither did it manage 
the railroads so wonderfully well. 

4. I am opposed to it not because I do not esteem education, 
but because I do value education and love it so much. And 
therefore education is not to be Prussianized, it must not be 
throttled, it must not be put into the clutches of some dictator 
in Washington, using his power for political propaganda. If 
this is to be a free country, the Sterling-Towner bill and others 
of that brood must be defeated. 3 

Sincerely yours, 
Z. J. MAHER. 


WILSON COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Chambersburg, Pa., December 19, 1921. 
Hon. CALEB R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Layron: Your letter was duly received, and I 
am answering on a separate sheet your inqdiry. 

I am strongly opposed to the Smith-Towner bill and other 
bills of a similar character. I am obl-ed to you for giving me 
an opportunity of expressing my opinion on what I believe to be 
a very important subject, 

I have done some speaking during the last year on this mat- 
ter, and in preparing for such work I haye been particularly 
impressed by the statement of Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, former 
president of Yale University, whick I did not see until I had 
fully formed m own opinion. Ia sure that I can add nothing 
to what he has written. feel sure his letter is in your file. 

Yours very truly, 
E. D. WARFIELD. 
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THE SMITH-TOWNER (TOWNER-STERLING) BILL, 


I am opposed to this bill and to all similar bills for several 
reasons which are entirely distinct but which have a cumu- 
lative effect. Either of these reasons might not be sufficient 
to counterbalance the advantages which are claimed for the 
proposed legislation if it were free from the other objections. 
Taken together they constitute an argument the weight of 
which I am confident if carefully considered will be seen to be 
sufficient to make this legislation seem both unwise and un- 
timely. 

1. The first objection to the Smith-Towner bill that occurred 
to me was not at all with reference to its relation to education 
but with reference to its undesirability. At a time when the 
country is carrying an enormous burden of taxation anything 
that unnecessarily adds to the expenditures of government 
and the burden of taxation is certainly unwise. This bill pro- 
poses to appropriate an enormous sum of money for the crea- 
tion of a department of education with a very extensive ad- 
ministrative staff, and provides Federal aid for education 
throughout the country. It is proposed to spend $100,000,000 
a year. Of this great sum one-half is definitely assigned to 
four purposes but without any definite indication that the 
amounts appropriated are needed or related to any known 
needs. 

Fifty million dollars in the broadest and most general terms 
are assigned for the purpose of equalizing education through- 
out the States. The vagueness of the appropriations of the 
first half of the great sum of $100,000,000 is more than repro- 
duced here. All that can be said for it is, give us $50,000,000 
and we will find some way of spending it. 

An official argument in favor of this expenditure is to the 
effect that “Congress now appropriates to the States about 
$100,000,000 a year to promote the building of roads.” It is 
easy to prepare on the basis of such argument an unlimited 
schedule of expenditure, 

Has not the time come for retrenchment and reduction of 
needless expenditure and excessive taxation? 

2. The second question that suggests itself is, Is there any 
real need of a department of education with a secretary in the 
President's Cabinet? The Cabinet was originally planned as a 
body of executive heads, under the immediate direction of the 
President, embracing only a few major departments of govern- 
ment. Subsequently the Cabinet became, as in all great States, 
a body of statesmen advising with the President on the major 
matters of government and directing, through experts in their 
respective departments, the growing business of government. A 
government needs a small body of highly competent statesmen 
to direct its policy and to provide for the public welfare. The 
qualifications of such men are not the same as those required 
for bureau chiefs. The multiplication of members in all cases 
has made cabinet government extremely difficult, and in a coun- 
try like ours, where the Government is directed by the Presi- 
dent without a responsible Cabinet, it is particularly desirable 
that the Cabinet advisers should not be so numerous as to ob- 
struct the business of government by lack of cooperation. 
Large cabinets tend to break up into cliques, which foster 
jealousies and impede the administration of public affairs. 

In recent years the number of Cabinet officers has been mate- 
rially increased. It is certainly not desirable to continue this 
increase indefinitely. It is especially unfortunate that the 
Department of the Interior has been successively relieved of 
important departments, diminishing the dignity of the Secre- 
tary, who was intended to be of the same rank as in foreign 
cabinets attaches to the secretary of state for home affairs. 

It is especially to be noted that the head of the department 
of education should rather be an expert chief of a bureau than 
an adviser on the great matters of state. 

3. The educational argument against the bill centers in the 
fact that it represents what must ever be repugnant to a free 
people occupying a vast territory—the concentration of educa- 
tional influence and authority in a central government. It Is 
alleged that this bill provides Federal aid but prohibits Fed- 
eral control, but it specifically provides for the distribution 
of $50,000,000 among the States under certain conditions, of 
which the new department is to be the judge. The power of 
the purse has everywhere succeeded to the power of the sword. 
The beginning represented by this bill, great as it is, is no 
measure of the end. We have escaped from a great experiment 
in government which would have brought all the world in 
subjection to “a beneficent autocrat.” There survives to-day 
in the educational world many tendencies that were created by 
the dominance of the Prussian idea of education. Nothing can 
be more perilous to the free development of American educa- - 
tion and scholarship than the dominance of a bureau. 
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It is not too much to say that every experiment hitherto 
made in the centralizing of education has resulted in injury to 
poputar education. It is easy to point out achievements which 
are notable in the Prussian system. It is just as easy to point 
ont injuries that haye been far more extensive and ultimately 
fatal to that freedom of thought, action, and faith which are 
so dear to our great tradition. Germany was content to think 
what Berlin thonght. May America neyer learn its lessons of 
life from any official source! 

4. The technical educational problem turns on the removal 
of the center of authority from the State government to the 
National Government. This is greatly to be deplored. The 
States are aroused as never before to meet the problems which 
were set by the Great War. There is no State in the Union 
which is incapable of solving these problems, The particular 
problem that is most often pressed is that of illiteracy. Where 
it exists it is not for lack of ability to solve it but for the 
will to take it seriously in hand. Expenditures have been un- 
wisely scaled. Insufficient expenditure has been made on pri- 
mary education. The weakness of the secondary school lies 
in the failure of the primary school to do its work thoroughly. 

One of the purposes most vaguely conceived in this legislation 
is physical education. The revelation of the physical deficien- 
cies of American youth made by the Great War is not so much a 
criticism of the educational work of the school as of the gen- 
eral intelligence òf many communities. Formal education will 
not correct this error until the public, especially the medical 
public, has come to understand the obligation of proper medical 
inspection and local support is given those who are seeking to 
improve public health. 

5. The real issue in this bill is between those who advocate 
the requirement of education by government according to a 
Single standard and those who prefer to cultivate in many inde- 
pendent centers a vigorous and varied educational activity. 
Uniformity is set against vital unity in the pursuit of a common 
goal. 

Communities will not criticize educational work imposed upon 
them from above with that intelligence which they will bestow 
upon work done by themselves for their own advancement. 
A great national educational department will only reproduce on 
a much larger scale the weakness of many State organizations by 
crenting a large body of officials out of touch with the people 
and the pupils of the country. The encouragement of an educa- 
tional spirit which will find expression in local pride and local 
performance is far more needed to-day than any top-heavy body 
of highly paid officials, remote in place and still more in under- 
standing from the grent body of boys and girls who need to be 
inspired, instructed, and trained to meet the varied requirements 
of a highly eomplex civilization. 

Sr. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, 
Collegeville, Minn., December 23, 1921. 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House Member from Detaware, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE AND Dear Sir: Your letter regarding nationaliza- 
tion of education was handed to me for answer. I am distinctly 
opposed to nationalization of education, as expressed in the 
various bills under consideration, for the following reasons: 

I. It Increases taxation as a burden. The money for educa- 
tion would flow through a central channel. The purpose of the 
taxation producing it would be lost sight of and thus increase 
the general discontent over taxation. Local taxation for direct 
application to local needs would not have that result. 

II. It works for centralization and increases possibilities of 
Federal inefficiency needlessly : 

(a) Nationalization of education is contrary to our principles 
of States rights and States activities. The diminishing of State 
jurisdictions has already gone too far, with the resultant loss of 
active and sincere public interest in governmental actions and 
legislation. Washington is too far away to be the one center of 
public interest in a democratic people as large as ours. 

(b) It will increase the possibilities of playing politics in 
the sphere of education, and that with much less chance of 
speedy redress or change than when that occurs in local com- 
munities, It increases red tape, possibilities of money grafting, 
ete., with greater chance of Immunity. 

(c) It inereases the complexity of centralized bureaucratic 
government, with resultant greater inefficiency in a large 
country and possibilities of a blundering that is far-reaching 
in its results. 

III. Nationalization of education destroys proper spirit and 

„initiative in the people at large and rests on a vicious mo- 
tive of appeal. 

(a) Backward countries are seemingly rewarded for their 
inertia; while others suffer proportionately for their progres- 


siveness. There is no proportion between merit and reward, 
between effort and result. 

(b) The remoter connection between education and taxa- 
tion—complete taxation—makes education look too gratuitous. 
It can be had without any effort—in reality, of course, this is 
not so—to all appearances and will not be properly appreciated. 
The value of education will come home to the people only if 


‘they must consciously exert themselyes in some way to achieve 
the possibility of education. 


(e) Educational institutions and systems springing up from 
the soil and by local effort are a source of just local pride and 
a strong community bond. This is not so if initiative and 


effort or indirect compulsion come from the Federal Govern- 


ment. 
(d) The method of fostering education appeals to the money 
sense of the backward people or to any other people wishing to 
promote education. It appeals distinctly to the material in 
order to work up a sense of spiritual or intellectual need. It 
is like educating children by holding candy and fruits before 
them continuously; a most pernicious educational principle. 
Sir, by all means let us spend more money on edueation. But 
let us look for a close connection in place and time between the 
money raised for that purpose and the results to be gained 
from such money, 
I am, yours very sincerely, 


GEoRGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1921, 


VIRGIL G. MICHEL. 


The Hon. Carer R. LAYTON, 


House Oce Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Layton: In reply to your communication of 
December 9, I beg to say that I am opposed to the Smith- 
Towner bill and to other bills of similar character on the con- 
gressional calendar. 

The main reason for my opposition is that there is no provi- 
sion in the Constitution for placing in the Central Government 
the contro! of education, and I think it is unwise to establish 
such a monopoly. I shall have sent to you in a day or two a 
pamphlet which contains more at length my views on the 
subject. 


Respectfully yours, J. B. Creepen. 


Carson AND NEWMAN COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, 
Jefferson City, Tenn., December 13, 1921. 
Mr. Cater H. Crayton, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: Your. favor of December 9th to hand, and I am 
frank to say that I am not in favor of placing education under 
a ventral authority of the Government. * * * 

* + + To my mind, the downfall of Germany and the great 
World War can be traced to the fact that the entire school 
system was under the control of the State. An institution, as 
well as an individual, does not feel free to criticize the band 
that feeds it. The German critics were given great liberty in 
the field of theology, but had to be mum" on the question of 
education. To my mind, -America comes nearer having the 
ideal school plan of any nation, the private and public schools 
being complementary of each other“ 

Yours very truly, 
Oscar E. Sams, President. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE Crry or New York, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
December 12, 1921, 
Hon. Cates R. Layton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Answering the specific question in your letter of 
December 9, I will say that I am not in favor of placing educa- 
tion under the central authority of the Federal Government, but 
that I believe it should continue to be administered and in the 
main supported by the States and local communities within 
them 

The statement of these views almost carries with it the rea- 
sons for them. A too highly centralized system of education 
becomes remote from the people and can not engage their in- 
terest as can a system which involves their cooperation in the 
thousands of localities throughout the Nation. The very process 


of securing support and a proper organization of education 
from the people themselves is educative and of the highest 
value, Moreover, it is impossible for the Government at Wash- 
ington to adjust any educational scheme to the varying needs 


of our many local communities. Furthermore, our system, 
everything considered, is probably at least as wholesome, I be- 
lieve myself far more wholesome, than any other in operation 
in any other nation, and certainly has borne fruits in an intel- 
ligent and informed citizenship unsurpassed elsewhere. With 
this record there is no good reason for departing from past 
practice, 
Very truly yours, , 
SIDNEY EDWARD MEZES, 
President. 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Columbia, December 13, 1921. 
Hon. C. R. Layton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Any tendency or influence which removes Govern- 
ment from local responsibility and accountability is dangerous. 
Centralization has already gone too far at Washington and 
ought to be stopped. * 

Yours respectfully, 
J. E. SWEARINGEN, 
State Superintendent of Education. 


STATE or FLORIDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Tallahassee, December 14, 1921. 
Hon. Cates R. Layton, 
Member of Congress from Delaware, 
5 Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Se: Your letter of December 9 received. 

I confess to you that I stand almost alone among the State 
superintendents of public instruction in the United States (the 
only other exception that I know of being Superintendent 
Harris, of Louisiana) in not being enthusiastic over the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Towner bill and kindred educational meas- 
ures pending before Congress. Though I stood entirely alone, 
I would be false to myself unless I represented my own con- 
victions, 

I will state that I am opposed to placing public education 


under the direction and control of the Federal Government. | 


I know it is disclaimed that there is any intention in pending 
legislation to take education from under the control of State 
and local authorities, but it has been the history of the General 
Government in the past that wherever it places a dollar, it pro- 
vides some authority to look after the disposition of that dol- 
lar and to seek to control its disposition. I believe it is 
honestly the intention right now to make an appropriation 
for education in the States and to leaye it to the direction of 
the States, but I confidently expect, as time moves on, to see 
a gradually continuous encroachment on the State authorities 
until, within less than half a century, the General Government 
will be directing public education in this Republic just as in 
the limited monarchies of Europe and elsewhere. 

I have a fixed fear that party necessities will, sooner or 
later, if the General Government takes over public education, 
demand that no distinction be made in each individual school- 
house on account of race, color, or previous condition. This 
would mean absolute injury to the colored race and absolutely 
destroy the efficiency of the public schools in many of the States 
of this Union. The people of the South just will not mix with 
the Negro race. If forced to do so, the schools will not pros- 
per. I surmise that the same conditions will obtain in an in- 
creasingly larger degree in many of the Western States. 

Finally, public education has always been under the control 
of the individual States and the United States has prospered 
‘under this system, and I believe it would be best and safest to 
let it remain under such control; I further believe that each 
State is absolutely able to take care of publie education within 
its own bounds, and that public sentiment is intensifying in 
behalf of greater support of public education in every State. 
Each one is now yying with the other in trying to develop the 
best educational status possible. The money to support the 
public schools originally comes from the pockets of the people, 
and if collected and used in the States, it will save the cost of 
much overhead Federal Government supervision. Hence, I be- 
lieve that a less per cent of the money actually contributed 
to the support of public education in the United States will go 
directly to the support of the schools under Federal collection 
than if the funds were raised in each State and applied to its 
own educational system. 

The above are my honest convictions. 

Yours very truly, 


W. N. SHEATS, 
. State Superintendent. 
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STATE OF KANSAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Topeka, Jantary 3, 1922. 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Layton: Yours of December 9 reached my desk a 
few days ago, seemingly having been delayed some place along 
the line. I thank you for your letter and for the interest which 
you are taking in educational and other national matters. I 
wish I might talk to you regarding these matters instead of 
writing you, as it would take too lengthy a letter to give you a 
proper idea of my view on the matter. After the little effort 
Representative ALICE M. Roserrson made in the House of 


Representatives that the people might have control of their - 


own health regulations in their own communities, I wrote Miss 
Roperrson on November 28, and as your question covers some- 
thing similar, I am inelosing to you a copy of the letter which 
I wrote Miss ROBERTSON. 

To your specific question, I do not believe in placing educa- 
tion under a central authority of the Government and taking it 
out of the hands of the communities and the States. I do not 
believe it is legal under the Constitution. It is not in keeping 
with our form of government, 

If any more of the States’ activities are taken over by the 
Government and managed by various boards and commissions, 
the United States will soon be in as deplorable a condition as 
Rome was at the time of its downfall. The people are not 
benefited by centralized authority, but are hampered in every 
Way as a result of centralized authority; their taxes will in- 
crease and their burdens become greater and greater. If we 
can judge the future by the history of the past, such has been 
the downfall of the nations in the past. I do not believe the 
United States should change its constitutional policy and at this 
late day pattern after nations whose downfall was caused by 
such methods in government. 

The only persons who seem to be benefited by centralized 
government are the persons who administer that government 
and their traveling boards, commissions, inspectors, and super- 
visors, all of which increase the burden upon the people, who 
must earn the wherewithal to pay for such a form of govern 
ment, 

I will be in Washington, D. C., some time during the second 
week of January and I shall be very glad to call upon you at 
a time when we may have a little talk regarding these educa- 
tional matters and other such measures along the same line that 
are now being presented to Congress. The secretary of the 
National Educational Association has called a meeting for 
Washington; D. C., on January 7. This meeting conflicts with 
the National Vocational Association, which meets in Kansas 
City, Mo., on January 5, 6, and 7, which association I wish to 
attend and am a directing member of its activities. I have 
asked Mr. Magill to change the date of the Washington meeting 
until January 10 or 11. However, if he does not do so I will 
be in Washington, D. C., as soon as I can reach there after 
caring for my duties in Kansas City. 

Appreciating your interest in these matters, I am, with best 
wishes, 

Sincerely. LORRAINE ELIZABETH WOOSTER, 
State Superintendent. 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Topeka, November 28, 1921. 
Hon. Miss ALICE ROBERTSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. G. 


My Dear Cousin: I wish to congratulate you upon your 
efforts to save the various States from having put upon them a 
trust as it were and a board to look after maternity affairs, 
Some women were very active in Kansas during the last legis- 
lature in behalf of a nurse bill. They secured the passage of 
the measure, and later on found they had just completed a 
nurses’ trust by getting their bill passed. 

Seward County, the home of Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, the 
State representative who worked the hardest for this nurse bill 
and whose county employed a county nurse, secured their own 
unpleasant lesson first hand. They went to the expense of send- 
ing their county nurse to St. Louis for the short course in train- 
ing for nurses, and the body of nurses who had the course in 


charge would not receive the little Kansas lady from Seward 


County. She didn't quite meet their rules and regulations and 
as the rules and regulations in their own opinion could not be 
changed, the little lady had all the expense of going to St. Louis 
and returning to Seward County without even a peep at the 
august body who were giving nurse instruction. I give you this 
as it is just one little sample of what these Federal boards do 
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to the various States as soon as they have secured the power 
for these boards. 

I bad my experience first hand immediately upon coming into 
this office, Kansas, as you know, is an agricultural State, and 
the Federal Government gave us the Smith-Hughes Federal 
Vocational Act. Kansas was receiving aid for but 26 schools 
when I came into office, because the rules and regulations of 
the Federal board would not permit other schools to receive 
this aid, although they were doing their best to comply with 
the Federal board's rules and regulations. After some time 
we did get changes in these rules and regulations, and the 
next year F secured aid for 44 schools. This year I hope to 
secure aid for 75 schools. 

I regret very much that the Federal Government is taking 

- friendly attitude toward these various State-aid ‘measures. It 
does not mean betterment for the States, ih my opinion, but 
does mean inefficient management. It means Federal positions 
for many more people for every Federal beard that they create 
to take charge of measures in the various States. It means 
that these Federal boards will have their traveling propagan- 
dists going out about the various States telling them what they 
ean do and what they can not do in order to get Federal aid to 
match their own home State appropriations, 

It looks to me just about as sensible as for a man who has 
seven children and has the sense to earn the money to buy the 
clothes for his seven children but not the sense to buy the 
clothes, but would be willing to send the $40, if that were the 
sum, to some man a hundred miles away and have this man buy 
the clothes for his children without really any knowledge of 
the children or the needs of the children, and he might wish 
for his children two dresses for a pair of twins and a pair of 
boots for his bey, and he might receive in return from this far- 
off purchasing agent two pairs of boots for his twins and a 
party dress for his boy, and with a string tied to both stating 
to him that these children might wear these clothes only under 
certain circumstances and after certain gets had been per- 
formed by the father, and then only at certain times of the year, 
ete. That is just about the way the various States are served 
by these Federal boards. 

I wish we had a Senate and House full of Miss Roserrsons 
in Washington, D. C., with voices that could extend to the va- 
rious States and educate these innocent persons who are will- 
ing to support and who do frantically support bills for Federal 
aid, to be matched by State funds, thinking that they are 
going to get something for nothing for the States, when in fact 
every dollar that the Federal Government has has to be earned 
and produced in the States and then sent to Washington, D. C., 
and when it comes back to us through a Federal board it comes 
back not as much as we have sent, but less, and with a string 
tied to it, and the States are not being benefited but are impos- 
ing an unnecessary tax upon themselves, from which they are 
becoming poorer instead of richer. To centralize government 
and activity means narrowness and poverty and is un-American. 
I do not believe it is lawful according to the United States Con- 
stitution for the Government to enter into any activity in com- 
petition with the States or its citizens. 

I hope you will keep up your good fight to enlighten the 
public and educate as many of your colleagues as possible. 
When I can be of any aid to you please call upon me and I 
shall be glad te send you data from Kansas at any time I can 
help you in any way. 

With love and best wishes, sincerely, 
LORRAINE E. Wooster, 
State Superintendent. 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Charleston, December 15, 1921. 
Hon. CALA R. LAYTON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I have your letter dated December 9, requesting 
my opinion in regard to the nationalization of education as 
expressed in the Smith-Towner bill and other bills of similar 
character new on the congressional calendar. 

You state that the specific question you desire to have an- 
swered is “ Whether or not you favor placing education under 
a central authority of the Government and taking it out of 
the hands of the communities and the States.” 

In replying to this permit me to state that I have not taken 
the time to make a careful study of the various bills prepared 
and presented to Congress relative to the creation of the office 
secretary of education and national aid for education in the 
States. 

As the matter has been explained to me by the friends of 
this movement, the intention is to secure aid for the States, a 


secretary of education who shall collect the facts regarding 
education in the States, and transmit this information to super- 
intendents of public instruction in the various States. The 
friends of these measures are very insistent and very plausible, 

As an old-fashioned American citizen, and one who has de- 
scended from long lines of men, all of whom have been loyal to 
the National Government, and who have supported it in every 
war that has been fought, from and including the French and 
Indian War, on down to the present time, I wish to say that I 
have not been favorably impressed by these proposals. I am 
thoroughly in favor of the strong central Government endowed 
with a sufficient power to conduct the national affairs of these 
great United States, 

I am not a State rights man in the sense of the Civil War 
definition of that term. But I do believe very strongly that 
the States will have reserved to them many and peculiar rights 
which the National Government has no authority under the 
Constitution to infringe upon. 

T also believe that it is quite necessary that the local affairs 
of the people shall be left in the hands of the people of the 
locality which has the greatest interest in these local affairs, 
and that the tendency to extend the authority of the United 
States Government by stretching the powers given it under 
the Constitution is dangerous to the peace of this country and 
to the perpetuity of our Government. 

The history of this country shows that whenever Congress 
has extended the authority of Federal efficials they very quickly 
begin to usurp the authority of local officials, and that the 
General Government neyer has surrendered any power which 
it has taken unto itself. 

The education of the children is a peculiarly local affair. 
Harmless as the proposition to create a secretary of education 
appears upon its face, it is very clear to my mind that once 
the position of secretary of education has been established, and 
the policy of granting national aid under his supervision has 
been entered upon, his office will immediately insist upon an 
extension of powers, and will secure such extension from year 
to year until it has usurped complete authority over the admin- 
istration of education in the States. 

Much as I should like to see the General Government of the 
United States make a grant of money to the various States by 
means of which educational opportunities as between the vari- 
ous States might be equalized in a measure, I would not be 
content to accept such assistance from the United States Gov- 
ernment were it coupled by Federal control of the educational 
system in my State. 

As an illustration of what I mean by Federal interference 
in local affairs I refer you to title 12 of the revenue act of 
1918, Section 1200 of that act proposes a tax upon employers 
of boys and girls beneath a certain age. Section 1203 provides 
that exemption from tax shall be secured by the holding of a 
certificate of age from the United States Government, provid- 
ing that the United States Government may accept the certifi- 
cate of the local State authorities. 

There has just been in my office a representative from the 
Treasury Department by the name o£ Miss Barbour, who has 
been making an inspection of the State of West Virginia rela- 
tive to the enforcement of this act, and who took it upon her- 
self to visit our commissioner of labor and my office and pro- 
ceed to instruct us as to the manner in which we, as elected 
and appointed officers of the State of West Virginia, should 
carry into effect the local laws of the State of West Virginia. 
If this is done in a matter of comparatively small importance, 
how much greater would it be done in a matter of so great 
importance as the education of the entire body of children of 
the United States. 

At the risk of repetition, I wish to say again that I believe 
it to be the part of a patriotic citizen to resist the undue 
extension of Federal control of local affairs to the utmost limit 
consistent with a view observant of the laws of the country. 
You may record me as opposed to the creation of the office 
of the secretary of education under any of the plans so far 
proposed and, furthermore, as being opposed to the idea in all 
its essential elements. 

I am, very truly yours, 
Georce M. Fond. 

At this point I will insert a few letters from journalists who 
oppose the creation of a department of education: 

THE GULFPORT-BILOXI Darty HERALD, 
Biloxi, Miss, Decomber 12, 1921. 
Hon. Cates R. Layton, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Sm: Answering your inquiry of the 9th instant as to 

whether I favor “placing education under a central authority 
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of the Government” and “taking it out of the hands of the 
communities and the States,” I have no hesitation in saying no, 

My reasons are that such a proposal, as well as all the bills 
heretofore aimed at it, and the legislation thus far, are an 
encroachment of the Federal Government on the constitutional 
jurisdiction of the States. * * * 

Yours ve truly, 
Gro. P. MONEY, 
Editor the Daily Herald. 
OFFICE oF THE New Haven JOURNAL-COURIER, 
New Haven, Conn., December 13, 1921. 
Hon. Carrs R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of December 9 asking me 
whether I am in favor of placing the education of the country 
under a central authority of the Government and taking it out 
of the hands of the community and States. 

I may answer most emphatically that I am opposed to any 
such proposition, on two grounds in particular: First, that the 
various States and communities are better able to judge of 
their needs than a bureau at Washington, and, second, because 
the idea is thoroughly Prussian in spirit, if not in origin. * * + 


Very truly yours, 
N. G. OSBORN. 


THE EVANSVILLE JOURNAL, 
December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Cates Ropney Layton, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Smr: Answering your letter of December 9 relating to 
the Smith-Towner bill and other measures of similar char- 
acter now pending in Congress. 

Any bill of sweeping powers with reference to the supervision 
and financing of education, such as are ascribed to the Smith- 
Towner bill, is open to serious question, however. There is 
already too much of a tendency toward paternalism in this 
country fostered by professional groups whose selfish interest 
or unbalanced enthusiasm leads them astray. 

Every step toward the retention of paternalistic enterprises 
fathered and supported by the National Government tends to 
rob States and local communities of much of their self-reliance. 

Education should be as free from official and governmental 
restraint as religion is, and in any proposal for the centraliza- 
tion of educational authority, with a consequent unification of 
ideas and methods for the whole country, the dangers might 
outweigh any possible benefits, 

Very truly yours, EARL MUSHLITZ, 
Editor and General Manager. 
THE SUMMIT HERALD, 
Summit, N. J., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Cates R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: In reply to your inquiry of the 9th instant would 
say that * * * in addition to unnecessary interference with 
community and State affairs it would result in largely increased 
Government expenses in order to provide jobs for a coterie of 
office seekers who, many believe, are advocates of the bills for 
this particular purpose, rather than for the good which might 
possibly accrue to the communities affected. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JoHN W. CLIFT. 


MCKENDREE MOVEMENT, 
Lebanon, IU., December 22, 1921. 
Representative Carrs R. LAYTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your inquiry relative to my opinion 
in regard to the Smith-Towner bill, I would say that in the 
first place I think it is a dangerous thing to center practically 
entire control of all education in one man at Washington, 
especially since the position would be a political one, subject 
to the appointing powers of the President. * 


Yours truly, 
G. E. McCammon, President. 


RENO EVENING GAZETTE, 
Reno, Nev., December 15, 1921. 


Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Replying to your inquiry of the 9th instant, we 
advise you that in the opinion of this newspaper it would be 
contrary to the principles of this Government to place “ edu- 


cation under a central authority“ and take “ it out of the hands 
of the communities and of the States,’ where it properly be- 
longs. * * 
Truly yours, 
GRAHAM SANFORD, Manager. 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM, 

New Orleans, December 13, 1921. 

Mr. Cares R. Layton, M. C., 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deas Sin: This is an answer to your inquiry of 8 9. 
You ask specifically whether or not I favor placing education 
under the central authority of the Government and taking it out 
of the hands of communities and States. I do not favor taking 
education out of the hands of communities and of the States to 
place it under the authority of the Government. * * * 

With best wishes, very sincerely, 
MARSHALL BALLARD. 
Tue SACRAMENTO BEE, 
Sacramento, Calif., December 22, 1921. 
Hon. Cates R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: In answer to your request of November 9: 

The Bee is strongly opposed to placing education under a 
central authority of the Government. Editorially it has taken 
its stand against the Smith-Towner bill in education, and the 
Sheppard-Towner, or similarly named measures, in regard to 
maternity. 

The Bee holds that such matters are solely for State control 
and not for centralized bureaucracy, which can know nothing 
of local problems. 

The financing scheme for these measures scems silly, for the 
money paid eut of the Federal Treasury to the respective States 
is distributed as if it were coined out of nothing, whereas it 
can only be raised in the various States through that much in- 
creased taxation. The result, therefore, is only that States, 
through increased Federal taxation, send their money to Wash- 
ington, where it is filtered through various bureaus with a loss 
proportionate to the number of heads and subheads and em- 
ployees, and then handed back to the respective States without 
the Federal Government having contributed a single benefit 
that each State itself could not have done as well. 

The fundamental objection against such a scheme is that it 
overturns our whole theory of government, which reserves to 
the States control over education and similar matters. I believe 
that the State Board of Education in California can handle our 
school system in this State far better on its own authority than 
ander the suggestions and orders of a bureau in Washington, 

which is too far away for intelligent understanding and certain 
%%% aed ann cok tena eae useless officials that it will 
be a sad drag rather than a help. * * 
Yours very truly, 
CARLOS K. MCCLATBY. 
THE Day, 
_New London, Conn., December 12, 1921. 
Mr. Cates R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz; Replying to your inquiry of December 9, I am not 
in favor of the nationalization of education, as expressed in the 
Smith-Towner bill and ether bills of similar character now 
before Congress. 

Respectfully, 
THEODORE BODEN WEIN., 


NEVADA PIN ING Co., 
Carson City, Nev., December 15, 1921, 


Hon. C. R. LAYTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In reply te the specific question propounded in 
your letter of December 9, “ whether or not you favor placing 
education under a central authority of the Government,” permit 
me to say that Iam unalterably opposed to it. I believe that it 
is a matter for communities—the States—to decide. They un- 
derstand the conditions and know how te handle them in a 
practical and not an academic way, as has the Government in so 
Many instances. 

In my humble opinion there has already been too much cen- 
tralization, and if it continues, well, we can go back to history 
to appreciate the results. 

Very truly yours, 
T. D. Van DERvonr. 
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MILWAUKEE HEROLD, 
Milwaukee, December 15, 1921. 


Hon. CALEB LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your inquiry of December 9 relative 
to our sentiments in regard to the Smith-Towner bill and simi- 
lar proposals we beg to submit the following: 

From the excellent means of information which a newspaper 
such as the Milwaukee Herold affords we are convinced that a 
large majority of the people of this section are distinctly op- 
posed to the principle of “placing education under a central 
authority of the Government and taking it out of the hands of 
the communities and States,” 


Respectfully, Gustay Haas, 


BANGOR PUBLISHING Co., 
Bangor, Me., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Cates R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Six: Your favor of December 9 received. I do not ap- 
prove of the Smith-Towner bill and other bills of similar na- 
ture. 

Yours truly, 
BANGOR PUBLISHING Co., 
J. N. Towre, Managing Editor. 


THE SovurH BEND Trisvnr, 
South Bend, Ind., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. CALEB LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Sm: We have your circular letter of December 9 re- 
garding the Smith-Towner bill. In reply will say that a long 
time ago the Tribune took a position against this bill, believing 
it much better for education to be vested in the States, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sour BEND TRIBUNE. 
F. A. M. 


THE NEWS LEADER, 
Richmond, Va., December 13, 1921. 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Replying to your inquiry of December 9, I beg 
to say that this newspaper does not “favor placing education 
under a central authority of the Government and taking it out 
of the hands of the communities and the States.” Altogether 
apart from the disastrous effect of such & measure upon the 
fabric of the American Constitution, it would, in operation, 
destroy those distinctive features of education in the different 
States that are now most useful in the development of a diversi- 
fied culture. 

Very truly yours, 
D. T, Freeman, Editor, 


THe Courier, 
Connellsville, Pa., December 13, 1921. 
Hon. Carer R. LAYTON, 
Washington, D. C. N 

Dear Sin: The very fact that the Smith-Towner bill, If en- 
acted, would result in further centralization of governmental 
authority is, in my judgment, sufficient reason why it should 
be defeated. Applied to education, such centralization would 
assume its most objectionable form. 

The principle of “home rule” should be preserved as the 
right of communities just as sacredly as the same principle 
applied to religion. 

Very truly yours, 


Jonn L. GANs, 
Managing Editor. 
Tue CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, 
December 31, 1921, 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drag Sm: Replying to your inquiry of December 9, which 
should have received attention some time ago, I desire to say 
that the Journal is definitely opposed to “ placing education un- 
der a central authority of the Government and taking it out 
of the hands of communities and States.” The National Goy- 


ernment is trying to do too many things now. For that reason 
most of them are badly done. 
Yours very truly, 


JohN C. EASTMAN. 


Younestown TELEGRAM, 
Youngstown, Ohio, December 12, 1921. 
Hon, C. R. Layton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Replying to your circular letter of December 9, 
would say that we are firmly of the opinion that the nationaliza- 
tion of education, as contemplated in the Smith-Towner bill, 
would be a serious mistake. There is too much centralized 
authority now and not enough of that policy which develops 
individual initiative and self-dependence in the communities. 

Very truly yours, 
THe YOUNGSTOWN TELEGRAM, 
SAMUEL G. McCrure, 
Publisher. 
Tue ROCHESTER HERALD, 
December 14, 1921. 
Hon. Cares R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Replying to your circular letter of December 9. 
inquiring whether I favor placing education under the central 
authority of the Federal Government and taking it out of the 
hands of the communities and States, I am not in favor of 
such action and should regard it as subversive of one of the 
fundamental intents of the founders of our Government and 
a dangerous infringement upon the rights and proper respon- 
sibilities of local communities, 


Yours very truly, Louis M. ANTISDALE. 


OFFICE OF THE POTTSVILLE DAILY REPUBLICAN, 
Pottsville, Pa., December 15, 1921. 
Caren R. Layton, 
lember of Congress from Delaware, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My DEAR ConGressMAN: Replying to yours of December 9, I 
wish to place myself on record as opposed to centralizing the 
administration in the National Government, I am opposed to 
taking the educational authority out of the hands of the com- 
munities and the States. This country is getting too much 
paternalism, which makes the administration of the Govern- 
ment too unwieldly, too costly, and too ineffective, and to put 
the control of education in the hands of the National Govern- 
ment it would mean that it would be more dominated by 
politics than at present, 


Very truly yours, J. H. Zexsrr. 


THE DAILY BULLETIN, 
Bloomington, IN., December 13, 1921. 
Hon. CALEB LAYTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Deag MR. Layrox: Our schools are an institution closes 
to the hearts of the people, for they deal with the young of the 
land. For that reason they should be as closely identified with 
the people’s management as possible. 

I am inclined to think that it is the consensus of opinion out 
here that the schools be left as they are and not given that long- 
distance direction that must result under the central authority 
of the Government. 

I thank you for the letter. 


Cordially, James F. O'DONNELL, 


Tar Cutcaco DAILY News. 
December 13, 1921. 
Mr. Carer R. LAYTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to your letter of December 9, permit ma 
to say that the Dally News does not believe in placing education 
under a central authority of the Federal Government and 
taking it out of the hands of the States and the different com- 
munities in those States. It particularly dislikes the policy 
of entering upon a varied program of expense, which the tax- 
payers have to foot, in order that the different States may be 
led into levying taxation with which to match their respective 
shares in these varied appropriations. The whole system, to 
my thinking, is loose and unscientific and calculated to pile 
up heavy cost for special educational features that do not go 
to the heart of the country’s actual educational needs. This 
sort of congressional gift enterprise for the use and enjoy- 
ment of State officials, to my thinking, should be entered upon, 
if at all, only after the most thorough investigation by educa- 
tional experts and others specially equipped to count the cost. 


Very truly yours, C. H. Dennis, Managing Editor. 
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THE JOURNAL. PRINTING Co., 
Racine, Wis., December 13, 1921. 
CALEB LAYTON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Answering yours of the 9th; we believe the matter 
of education should not be centralized under the Government. 
Yours truly, 
RN JourNaL PRINTING: CO., 
F. R. STARBUCK; 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN, LEADING BOBEMIAN Dax, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 15, 1921. 
Caren R. LAYTON; 
Member of Congress; Washington, D. C. 


Honorasre Sir: In reply to your inquiry of recent date, I 
wish to. herewith express my sentiment on the particular Smith- 
Towner bill on nationalization of education. 

It is our candid opinion that the said matter. of education 
should be left entirely under the jurisdiction. of the State, in 
order that less politics be played with this particular legislation, 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK J. Svopopy. 
EDITORIAL Rooms, NASHVILLE BANNER, 
Nashville, Tenn., December 15, 1921. 
Mr. Carer Layton, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Layton: The Banner would oppose policy of public 
education under centralized Government authority. It is hardly 
necessary: to be specific, 

Yours. truly, 
RicHarp H. YANCEY, 
LAFAYETTE. JOURNAL AND COURIER; 
Lafayette; Ind., December 21, 1921. 
Mr. Canes: R. LAYTON; 
Member of Congress: from Delaware, 
„House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Draw Sm: Replying to your letter of December 9 regarding: 
the nationalization of education as expressed in the Smith- 

,Towner bill and other bills of similar character now on the 
congressional calendar, wish to submit the following: 

Our national stability and progress will be better safe- 
guarded by a great variety of educational institutions than by 
a standardized form of education, Education should be de- 
veloped to suit the needs of our different communities and 
groups of people. This can not be accomplished’ when our edu- 
cational system is administered by distant control Distant 
control has had very harmful effects upon the morale of the 
worker in industry. Will the worker in the idealistic profession 
of teaching do his or her best under a centralized and distant 
supervision which of necessity must be machinelike and in- 
flexible? Unless our teachers are given intellectual freedom 
and opportunity to work under the most favorable circum- 
stances, our schools will turn out men and women who lack 
breadth of vision, thinking powers, and self-reliance, 

As a: matter of fact, even our present system of public educa- 
tion has too much organization, centralization, and standardi- 
zation. The factory system of education discourages the de- 
velopment of initiative. on the part of teachers and. students, 
emphasizes methods of instruction which follow a beaten. path, 
and results in training very few men and, women who are 
self-directed and independent thinkers. Standardization of edu- 
cation results in. too much, textbook instruction and does not 
aid in discovering and in developing the talents of the learner. 
Our schools and colleges are now too nearly of the same type, 
are usually too inflexible, are teaching too nearly the same 
subjects, have the same standards of rating which are not 
based upon the actual achievement of the learner, and are 
not fully serving the infinite talents of the American child 
And Font: 8 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY W. MARSHALL, 
Editor and Publisher. 


In conclusion permit me to epitomize the reasons why the 
Sterling-Towner bill should not become a law—reasons which 
in the main are substantial for all of the legislation enacted, 
and for all of the legislation proposed, haying a cognate bureau- 
cratic and paternalistic character: 

First. There is no necessity for this legislation, inasmuch as 
illiteracy is declining and not increasing in the United States. 
This is being achieved gradually and satisfactorily by commu- 


nity and State efforts alone. The census of 1920 puts the aver- 


age illiteracy in the United States at 6 per cent. It must not 
be forgotten that this is maintained in spite-of the constant in- 
flow, of ignorant and foreign: population. 

Second. The bill is unnecessary because the people of the va- 
rious States and communities expend now a sufficiently: enor- 
mous. sum upon education for all rational purposes: It is not 
true that education must be nationalized: im order to compel the 
taxpayer: to raise sufficient money for the purposes of: education. 
The State which I have the honor to represent has a per capita 
tax of $7.50: and expends: more than 60 per cent of her entire 
revenue for educational Massachusetts, a State dis- 
tinguished: for its interest in education, has a per capita tax of. 
$10.61. only, notwithstanding the large yearly increase. in her 
foreign: population, 

Third. The: bill would destroy local control of education; and: 
therefore individual interest in school matters. Sooner or later 
Federal control would encroach upon the power of the people, 
and exactly in proportion to this encroachment their own initia- 
tive in school matters and their sense of personal responsibility 
would decline, while their feeling. of powerlessness to con- 
tend against the national power would create such a condition: 
of. ultimate: indifference as to radically: affect: the character of 
American citizenship. The framers of our Constitution sought 
zealously to impose: upon the individual a clear sense of his: 
responsibility for: taxation and for expenditure’ as well, be- 
cause they knew that upon these two things hung all the peace, 
the liberty; and the prosperity of a people. Those great builders 
of the past. endeavored in every way to inculcate in the minds; 
of the whole people a. profound sense of individual responsi- 
bility in all matters affecting the home, the community, and 
the Commonwealth, in order to produce from these schools 
citizens: fit for national citizenship; and therefore fit to possess 
and to govern the Government, in order to avoid: having the 
Government: to possess and govern them. 

Fourth. The plan would. rob the people of the various States: 


of their control over the amount of taxation, as well as deprive, 


them of the power to expend it. This is very evident because 
it; can be seen at a: glance that the people of the- State of 
Delaware having only one Representative out, of 485. in the: 
House, where all reyenue measures are inaugurated, a com- 
bination of States sufficient to constitute a bare majority could, 
impose, without their consent, a per capita tax, a real estate 
tax, a, graduated income tax, or a graduated inheritance tax- 
upon the Delaware taxpayer without the Delaware taxpayer: 
having. any means. of protection. whatever, except an appeal, 
to the. Supreme Court of the United: States, where decisions are- 
apt to run to popular favor rather than to a strict conserva- 
tion of the constitutional compact. 

Let me make a precise. analysis of this bill as far as its 
effects: upon the State of Delaware are concerned. Starting: 
with an initial tax of 100,000,000, this bill levies upon the 
State of Delaware $391,448: Out of this sum Delaware would 
get back only 8193, 838.46, thus losing 8199, 709.54. This loss to 
Delaware would go to educate the children of other. States, for 
which in my judgment there is no authority under the covenant; 
of the Constitution. Nor would this allotment to other: States: 
necessarily go to educate the children of poor States; because 
under the provisions of the bill Iowa, the richest: State in the 
Union per capita, and I may say the home State of Representa- 
tive: TOWNER; the author of this bill in. the House, would get: 
$2,273,214.16. more than Iowa would contribute to this $100,-. 
000,000 appropriation. Let it not be forgotten in this. connec- 
tion that every Federal allotment out of this $100,000,000 must: 
be. matched by an equal amount raised by State taration, thus: 
doubling in every case taxation under the bill. 

Fifth. Eren if the bill is to become a law, the appropriation 
of $100,000,000 would be wholly inadequate, making hardly. a 
drop in the bucket for putting such.a scheme into proper oper- 
ation, seeing that the entire country spends billions for this 
purpose now. Let me emphasize again the argument of the 
propagandist of this measure who would lead you to believe 
that the communities and the States do net now, and will not, 
raise sufficient money for educational purposes: The truth is: 
the contrary. Im all the States and communities as much money 
for educational purposes is now being raised as the taxpayers: 


can afford to pay. It is a question if too much money is: not: 


being spent for so-called educational purposes now, seeing how 
it is spent. Let us not indulge: in the fond delusion that the 
happiest people is one back-broken by taxation, or that inordi- 
nate taxation and expenditure are fair measures of national 
prosperity and progress. : 

Sixth. This and similar legislation -is wholly inopportune: 


‘because of the burdens of taxation which the late war has im- 


posed. 
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Seventh. The plan would produce uniformity in education, 
which some think to be beautifully desirable. This is another 
of the foolish ideas of people who do not think but simply 
dream. In all of His grand planning of creation the Great 
Maker of all things reveals everywhere His splendid purpose 
of diversification. He made the United States partly tropical, 
partly polar, partly temperate. He made it also of valleys and 
wide and endless plains; of mountains and hills; He made it 
of rivers and of great lakes and surging oceans. He made the 
very fruits and plants that grow to accord in character with 
their environment, This idea of uniformity is the dream of the 
man and the woman who falls down and worships the Prus- 
sian idea of discipline and education, which would take out of 
the hearts and the souls of the citizens of the country that fine 
spirit of diversified interest, of diversified visions, of diversified 
purposes which constitute the charm and strength of our na- 
tional character. The inspiration of such people—unfortu- 
nately in our midst—is due to a lack of confidence in repre- 
sentative democracy. They do not believe that the people are 
fit to be trusted with their own affairs. Gentlemen of the 
House, we want no Germanism in the United States to make 
automata of our citizenry. We want no Madam Kollontais to 
Bolshevise American womanhood. We want no Marxian philos- 
ophies to supplant our American Constitution by socialism 
and communism. Without, however, an eternal vigilance all 
these things will shortly subvert and supplant our present in- 
estimable Institutions. : 

Eighth. The plan would inevitably lead to political involve- 
ment. The secretary of education would necessarily be a 
political appointee. The office would be subject to the same 
political influences of party, of faction, of class, of race, and 
of religion to a far greater degree than any other Cabinet ap- 
pointment. The school-teachers of the land would sooner or 
later constitute a political bloc, just as you see the organized 
labor bloc, the agricultural bloc, the soldiers’ bonus bloc, the 
maternity bloc, and a multitude of other blocs, all tending to 
destroy the spirit of our fine nationality. 

Ninth. The plan would invite, and undoubtedly provoke, a 
religious controversy by interfering with the parochial schools 
of various religious faiths, against the very provisions of the 
Constitution which guarantee the freedom of religious faith 
and worship. 

Tenth. The plan is undemocratic. It is essentially burean- 
cratic, not to say paternalistic, and purely communistle, in that 
it assumes the right to tax the taxpayer of one State for the 
community and State purposes of other States. The plan is 
not drawn from American thought or American necessity, nor 
from the purposes of the founders of this Government so 
plainly revealed in the compact of the Federal Constitution of 
1789. It is borrowed from Bismarck of Germany and those 
who succeeded him, whose purpose was to put the heart and 
the soul, stamping them with the same stamp, molding them in 
jackets, stamping them with the same stamp, molding them in 
the same mold, so that the junker element might the more 
easily prosecute their scheme of world-wide dominion by using 
people taught to obey, and not to think. We do not want in 
this country every boy and girl from Maine to Florida and 
from Texas to Alaska branded like a Uneeda biscuit. We 
want the free thought of Maine, and the free thought of 
Florida, in fact, the free thought of the whole country accord- 
ing to the environment of the various States. We got the “flu” 
from Europe that destroyed our bodies. In the name of sound 
wisdom and good sense, let us avoid intellectual contaminations 
from the same source—contaminations far more deadly because 
they would destroy the soul of America, whereas the “flu” 
destroyed only a few thousand bodies. 

Education in a country like ours, based as it is upon constitu- 
tional representative democracy, is essentially and inseparably 
a home and a community matter, wherein the children belong 
to the parents and not to the State, much less to the Goyern- 
ment of the United States. This ownership of children by the 
State, this State wardship over them, is essentially and emi- 
nently a socialistic and Bolshevistie doctrine. It should have no 
place in the creed of American citizenship. To admit such a 
proposition is to destroy the very foundation of all that is the 
finest in our Civilization. To take away the feeling of responsi- 
bility for the child on the part of its father and mother and 
transfer that responsibility to a Government bureau in Wash- 
ington, operating through a paid Government agent, would de- 
moralize the people by destroying the very bonds of fatherhood 
and motherhood, and therefore destroy the home upon which 
essentially this Government is founded. I say it would be far 
better to have the children of the United States untaught and 
illiterate rather than to have the child belong to the State and 


the mother under official control, because, while you would haye 
more illiterate men and women, you would still have free men 
and women, and you would have the home, which is the sanc- 
tuary of them both. 

Eleventh. The plan is plainly unconstitutional and in clear 
conflict with the reserved rights of the States under our national 
organic law. If put into effect it will destroy the liberty of the 
people, their self-dependence, their sense of initiative and per- 
sonal responsibility for self-government, and transform them 
more and more into dependents upon the Federal Government, 
thus killing the spirit of democracy, 

Twelfth. The provisions of the bill and the proposed allot- 


ment to the States is not only unfair but the whole plan is 


uneconomical, wasteful, and extravagant. Inevitably collec- 
tions of taxes for the purposes of the bill would be made by Fed- 
eral agents; the amount would be determined by a Congress in 
which any State may be at the mercy of a majority of Congress, 
rather than safeguarded by the constitutional covenant; and, 
finally, there would be no voice but a Federal voice in the er- 


penditure of the people's money. All of these facts are incon- ' 


sistent with constitutional liberty. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, permit me to add 
a last word of warning. In the light of your oaths of office 
consider what has been done in the way of plain assaults upon 
constitutional government within the short period bf 10 years. 
Illuminated by such a reflection, let me beg you to consider the 
future. Having viewed carefully the socialistic legislation al- 
ready enacted, take the two calendars of Congress and observe 
what is proposed for the future in order to extend and cow 
plete the socialistic legislation already enacted. 

If you will do this you can not escape the conclusion that a 
vast, comprehensive, and insidious scheme for the nationaliza- 
tion of all the activities of American citizenship is contemplated. 
The purpose is not only the nationalization of education but of 
medicine, so that a department of public welfare shall control 
not only the mental but the physical being of our people—super- 
vising and controlling the expectant mother, the new-born babe, 
the youth in school and upon the playground, even old age 
itself—a Federal control from birth to death. All of this ts 
purposed by those who distrust the ability of the people to 
govern themselyes, and who believe in this widespread scheme 
to secare habits of obedience among the people through the dis- 
cipline of Federal supervision. 

Gentlemen, the moment such a plan is put into practice our 
Government is doomed, and civilization in the United States 
will be in the throes of utter chaos, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Saturday, February 24, 1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1019. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1928. to provide for the erection of additional suitable and 
necessary buildings for the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La., as authorized by the act approved February 20, 1923 
(Public, No. 430), $650,000 (H. Doc. No. 599) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1020. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, for reclamation investigations, $275,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 600); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1021. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a Hst of 30 marine hospitals and quarantine stations re- 
quiring additional facilities, new construction, or improve- 
ments; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

1022. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
to provide additional compensation for certain civilian em- 
ployees of the Governments of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbla during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
$38,421,998 (H. Doc. No. 601) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 
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of men indicted for defrauding the Government ; to the Commit- 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOIES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 14272. A 
bill to amend section 81 of the act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911; without amendment (Rept. No. 1692). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. S. 8963. 
An act to improve the navigability of waters of the United 
States by preventing oil pollution thereof; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1693). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER: Committee on the Judiciary, H. J. Res. 458. 
A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1694). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FESS: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 240. A 
joint resolution authorizing the erection, on public grounds, of 
a memorial to the late Joseph J. Darlington; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1695). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 14372. A bill providing for charges against the general 
fund standing to the credit of the District of Columbia in the 
Federal Treasury; without amendment (Rept. No. 1696). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials | 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 14416) to provide for the 
return to the States of Georgia and Tennessee of the approach 
roads in the said States leading to the Chickamauga and Ohat- 
tanooga National Military Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 14417) to assist by loans 
any person holding an honorable discharge from the military 
forces of the United States of American during the World War; 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 14418) declaring a por- 
tion of the west fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River 
in Cook County, III., to be a nonnavigable stream; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STERNHRSON: A resolution (H. Res. 555) of Inquiry 
regarding Galena, III., plus freight charges on butter tubs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Wisconsin petitioning Congress to enact legisla- 
tion relating to forest products; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr, CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State | 
of Oregon, petitioning the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States to so amend the Federal grain standards 
act that the Bureau of Markets shall have the authority to pre- 
scribe discounts of differentials similar to those prescribed in 
section 12 of the Oregon grain inspection law; to the Committee 
ca Agriculture. 

By Mr, HAWLEY: Memori of the Legislature of the State | 
of Oregon, urging Congress to amend the Federal grain stand- | 
ards act; to the Committee on Agriculture. | 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature | 
of the State of Wisconsin, urging Congress to enact such legis- 
lation as may be necessary to provide a vigorous and complete 
forest policy ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14419) for the relief of Arthur | 
Cowsill, administrator; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14420) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Gonier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14421) granting a pension to Addie Grat- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN FCK: A bill (H. R. 14422) authorizing the 
accounting officers of the General Accounting Office to settle 
the accounts of C. M. Omohundro; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7399, By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of American 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
| 


Association of Engineers, Chicago, Ill, urging immediate trlal 


tee on the Judiciary. 

7400. Also (by request), petition of Round Valley Chamber 
of Commerce, Springerville, Ariz. indorsing Senate memorial 
No. 1 of the State Legislature of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

7401. Also (by request), petition of South Side Ebell Club, 
Los Angeles, Calif., expressing regret over the conditions that 
have been brought to bear upon the Volcan Indians of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

7402. By Mr. ANSORGE:; Petition of the Woman's Republi- 
ean Club, New York City, urging an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting the labor of children; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

7403. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Mr. D. K. Smith, Crock- 
ett, Tex., and other signers, in support of the Norris-Sinclair 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7405. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Alfred E. Smith, Governor 
of New York, urging that the national banking act be amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

7406. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
of New York, urging Congress to permit the State to validate 
prior taxes on national-bank shares; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

7407. By Mr. HOGAN: Petition of United Singers, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., condemning any act menacing peace and causing 
economic disturbances, and asking Congress to condemn acts 
of France in invading Germany; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

7408. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of General Lafayette Police 
Post, No. 460, American Legion, New York City, favoring the en- 
actment of Senate bill 1565 providing for the retirement of dis- 
abled emergency officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7409, Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, N. Y., favoring negotiations with foreign governments in 
order to bring about reciprocal modifications of existing pass- 
port regulations and fees; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7410. Also, petition of Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the 
State of New York, favoring an amendment to the national 
banking act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

7411. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, of Baltimore, asking for proper 
prosecution of mob outrages in Harrison, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

7412. Also, petition of Burt Manufacturing Co., of Baltimore, 
favoring Sterling-Lehlbach bill on salaries for Patent Office; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

7418. Also, petition of Gans Bros., Baltimore, favoring the 
Swing-Johnson bill; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7414. Also, petition of Gilbert Bros. & Co., of Baltimore, pro- 
testing against the Wood-Ernst bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7415. Also, poetics of the Merchants and Manufacturers“ 
Association of Baltimore, favoring Senate bill 4899, fixing 
standards for hampers, round stave baskets, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

7416. Also, petition of F. Nollenberger, secretary Schley 
Unit, No. 37, of Baltimore, favoring resolution of Mr. Newton 
of Minnesota to relieve famine districts of Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

7417. By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: Petition of Pride 
of Diamond Council, No. 114, Sons and Daughters of Liberty; 
Swedesboro, N. J., indorsing restricted immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7418. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York, recommending that the national banking 
act be amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

7419. By Mr. ROSSDALE: Petition of citizens of New York, 
indorsing resolution purporting to extend immediate aid to 
the people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

7420. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 261 citizens of Campbell 
County, Ky., protesting against the enactment of any legisla- 
tion toward the change of the present immigration laws that 
will permit admission of aliens other than provided by present 
law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7421. By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of C. G. Mattson et al., 
Thief River Falls, Minn., to abolish discriminatory tax on 
small-arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

7422. Also, petition of Clarence F. Wallin et al., Argyle, Minn., 
to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition ‘and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February. 24, 1923: 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: ` 

Our Father, again are we the reciplents of Thy mercies: and 
permitted to enjoy the brightness of a morning freighted with 


opportunity. And we do ask that Thy grace may be supplied’ 


unto us, giving strength for every duty, wisdom in the midst of 
deliberation. So guide our thoughts and purposes that we may 
prove acceptable unto Thee. Through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The reading clerk, proceeded. to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings. of the legislative day of Monday, February, 19, 1923, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous: consent, the 
further reading. was dispensed with and: the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

OALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS: and Mr. McKELLAR suggested the absenee of 


a quorum. 
The VICH PRESIDENT.. The will call the roll. 


Secretary: 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following. Senators: 


answered to their names: 


Frelinghuysen: McKinley Shortridge 
Bayard Geo: Smith 
Borah McNary. moot. 
Haie . — cer 
Brookhart Harreld yers Stanfield 
rou Harris. N T Stanley. 
ursum Harrison New 9 } 
Calder: Heflin Norris- Su d 
Camerom Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Swanson: 
Capper, Jones, Overman Townsend 
way. K Page mmell 
Colt Kendrick per Wadsworth 
Couzens: Keyes: ps! Walsh, 
Culberson- 4 t Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Ladd Poindexter arren 
Curtis: La Follette‘ omerene’ Watson 
inte a Reed, Pa, Wille, 
Dillingham . 
RE ae 
rnald A 8 ep À 
Fleteher Mekellar Shields 


The VICE PRESIDENT. WBighty-one: Senators: having: an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, lists. of papers and documents on file in certain 
field offlees of the division of customs and Federal reserve 
banks, and in the Washington offices of the Publie Health 
Service, Supervising Architect; Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Comptroller of the Currency, and the Treasurer: of’ the 
United States, which was referred toa Joint Seleet Committee 
on the Disposition of Useless. Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments.. The Vice. President appointed Mr. McLean: and Mr. 
FLeTcHER members of the committee on the part of the Senate, 
and ordered that the Secretary notify the House of Representa- 
tives thereof, 

NEAH BAY DOCK. co. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives: 

‘The bill (H. R. 9309) for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock 
Co., a corporation, was read twice by its title, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A Senate bill identical with this 
is on the calendar and I do not think its consideration: will 
take any time. If any time is to be taken on it, I will let it 

o to the calendar. It is a claim bill for the destruction of a 

ock that the Navy Department, so the report says, admits 
was entirely their fault. Every dollar Is shown to have actually 
been expended on repairs. It is to pay the amount of damages, 
and there is no question as to the amount. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate; as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded: to consider the bill, which was read; as 


follows: 

Be it) enacted. at the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, hooves tea an to pay, out of any pene? in the Treas- 
pi 7 5 8 oP rain eah y Ay ten’ a. ry aa 

2 
fhe "st Nea eab Bay Y A 5 by the U. S. S 


inc, «au mesper of ika bah Bat 7 —.— amendment, 
e toh e eee eee 
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THURSTON W. ‘TRUE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2984) for 
the relief of Thurston W. True, which was; om page 1, line 5; to 
strike out 51.000“ and insert: “ $794.” 

Mr. SMITH. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and request a conference with the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on behalf of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Capper, Mr. Spencer, and Mr: Rontxso conferees: on the 
part: of the Senate. 

ESTATE OF DAVID B. LANDIS. 


The VICE: PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1599) for 
the relief of the estate of David B. Landis, deceased, which. 
was, on page 1, line 4, after the word “pay,” to insert out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Mr. PEPPER: I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. The amendment- merely adds the formal words 
which inadvertently were omitted from the bill when it was 
introduced in this body. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARTIN CLET NEX. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2632) to 
correct the military record of Martin Cletner, which was, to 
strike out all after the een clause and insert: 


That in the administration of any oe sole 1 gi rights, 
and. benefits upon Henar ares discher Geer 8 
ser ved under e name of bier a abir 25 Captain 
gn ley's independent company, —ů — Infantry, shall: 1 
eld. and considered to have; been honorably: from the 
itas service of the United. States as.a member, of that crganisation 
on or about the 24th day of November, 1862: Provided, That uo pay, 
po bounty; or other allowance shall accrue prior to to the passage of! 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief of 
Martin Cletner.“ 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: I move that the Senate concur: in the: 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire what the difference is 
between the House amendment and the Senate bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Answering the Senator's question, 1 
think there is very little material: difference, but it makes it 
very; certain: that the party in interest is not to receive any 
benefits by way of back pay or pension, The bill passed the 
Senate in the form found in the original bill, but the House 
amendment makes it more definite. 

The motion was agreed to, 

G. DARE’ HOPKINS: 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 8351) for the relief of G. Dare 
Hopkins, which was, on page 1, line 6, to strike out 85,000“ 
and ‘insert “$2,500 in full settlement against the Government.” 

Mr. CAPPER: I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there is so much confusion 
in the Chamber that it is impossible to hear on this side what 
is going on. What is the pending question and what was the 
request submitted or motion madè by the Senator from Kansas? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moved 
to concur in the House amendment. 

Mr: ROBINSON. Very well, I have no objection: 

The motion was agreed to. 

ROBERT EDGAR ZEIGLER. 

The VICE: PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of. the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 107) 
for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler, which were, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word“ pay,’ to insert out of any money in the 
Treasury not. otherwise. appropriated,” and on page 1, line 5, 
to strike out $725” and insert $585.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments: of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ANTON ROSPOTNIK. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3594) 
for the rellef of Anton Rospotnik and the exchange of certain 
lands owned by the Northern Pacifie’Railway Co., which was, 
on page 1, line 12, after the word.“ State,” to insert and of ap- 
proximately the same value“ 

MXERS. I move that the Senate concur. in the House 
amendment. 


1923. 


Mr. ROBINSON, Will the Senator explain what is the pur- 
pose and effect of the amendment in which he moves that the 
Senate concur? 

Mr. MYERS. It is a bill involving a case of this kind: A 
man made a homestead entry in Montana. He was permitted 
through misinformation of the local land office officials to file 
on a piece of land which belonged to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., and which had been leased for years. He went on the 
land and improved it, and he was never informed of its real 
ownership. He spent five years on the land and at the end of 
that time when he went to make final proof he was suddenly 
and very surprisingly informed that the land did not belong 
to the United States. The bill simply authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior in his discretion to negotiate an exchange for 
other lands. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The House amendment does that? 

Mr. MYERS. No; the bill authorizes it, 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the House amendment? 

Mr. MYERS. I will come to that in a moment. The bill 


authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. to exchange for like land situated 
in Montana and let the railway company take the lieu land 
and give up this land and let the man take a patent to it. 

The bill passed the Senate in that form and went to the 
House. The House has added an amendment to provide that 
any land selected by the railroad company in lieu of this land 
shall be of approximately the same value. That is the House 
amendment. I move 

Mr. ROBINSON, Very well 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at 
this time to submit the unanimous-consent agreement which I 
will read: 

ns is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 5 o'clock 
Lp hie st the Senate will adjourn until 11 o'clock a. m. Monday, 

‘ebruary 1923, and that immediately after the conclusion of the 
routine 3 Nee business on Mond ay the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII and conina —.— 
consideration until 1 o'clock p. m.; and that, if not sooner di 
of, the motion to proceed 70 the consideration of the shi pine Dnt bill 
(H. R. 12817) be considered as ding at the hour of 1 Helge k p. m 
on r bruary 26, 1923 (February 24. 1923). 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that proposal is satisfac- 
tory to this side of the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to entering into 
the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas 
whether under the agreement the call of the calendar is to be 
under Rule VIII, sọ that a bill may be taken up upon motion 
in spite of an objection to its consideration, or whether the cal- 
endar will be taken up simply for the consideration of unob- 
jected bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. The calendar would be taken up under Rule 
VIII so that a bill might be taken up by motion. It was 
agreed 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask the Senator to wait until I make this 
statement. It was agreed that this morning be devoted to the 
consideration of unobjected bills, and it seems to me that if we 
adhere to the regular business we can this morning finish the 
calendar of unobjected bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know that I caught the exact im- 
port of the statement which was made in reference to the ship- 
plug bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The statement was that if the shipping bill 
shall not have been sooner disposed of, the question as to its 
disposition shall be considered as pending at 1 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, the motion to proceed to its con- 
sideration shall be determined. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Suppose it should be disposed of to-day? 

Mr. CURTIS. That would settle it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it were disposed of to-day, then that lan- 
guage would have no effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Kansas. The agreement as read provides that 
ou Monday we shall consider the calendar under Rule VIII. 
That means if any Senator objects to the consideration of a bill, 
and then it is taken up by motion, the limitation of debate does 
not apply. In the interest of disposing of the calendar and get- 
ting some bills through that possibly might be objected to by one 
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Senator, I wish to suggest that we include in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement a further agreement that, on Monday if a bill 
is taken up by motion during the call of the calendar, under 
Rule VIII, the five-minute rule as to debate shall apply. That 
would prevent consuming the entire morning hour on one bill 
under unlimited debate. 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am concerned that would be satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. But is not that the rule? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, that would be impossible, 
because under such an arrangement the Senate might proceed 
with the consideration of the shipping bill, apply a limitation 
of five minutes to debate, and vote on the shipping bill; and 
certainly no one, in. view of the course that measure has taken 
in the Senate, would agree to that. 

- Mr. NORRIS. No one would want to do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I object to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that my request for 
unanimous consent be now put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Kan- 
sas? The Chair hears none, and the agreement is entered into, 

LANDS IN CANON CITY, COLO.—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I submit the conference report which I send 
to the desk, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report submitted 
by the Senator from Utah will be read. 

The reading clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
7053) to grant certain lands to the city of Canon City, Colo., 
for a public park, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

Reen Saroor, 

I. L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

N. J. SINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

LANDS IN ESCAMBIA COUNTY, FLA.—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. SMOOT. I submit a further conference report which 
I send to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The conference report will be 
read. 

The reading clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7967) granting certain lands to Escambia County, Fla., for a 
public park, haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same. 

REED Smoor, 

I. L. LENROOT, 

H. L. Myers, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

N. J. SINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah for the immediate consideration of 
the conference report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report. 3 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 
SENATOR FROM VERMONT. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM presented the eredentials of FRANK L. 
GREENE, chosen a Senator from the State of Vermont, for the 
term beginning March 4, 1923, which were read and ordered 
to be placed on file, as follows: 

STATE OF VERMONT. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States: 

This is to certify that om the 7th day of November, 1922, 
FRANK L, GREENE was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Vermont a Senator from said State to represent said State 
in the Senate of the United States for the term of six years begin- 
ning on the 4th day of March, 1923. 

Witness his ex 


cy our governor, Redfield Proctor, and our 
seal hereto ed at Montpelier, this 19th day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1923. 
SEAL REDFIELD PROCTOR, Governor. 


y the Governor : 
HARRY A. BLACK, Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on yesterday 
afternoon at the time of adjournment I was endeavoring to 
present petitions from certain citizens in New Mexico. I de- 
sire now to call attention to those petitions in order that they 
may be properly referred. The petitions come in connection with 
a letter addressed to me; and the petitions themselves, it seems 
to me, call for action by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
In connection with the petitions is a printed statement regard- 
ing the recent machinists’ strike, I ask that this statement 
which is printed here be also printed in the Recor, but first 
that there be printed in the Record a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. W. T. Patterson, of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY- TREASURER, 
Albuquerque, N. Mev., February IT, 1923. 
Hon. A. A. JONES, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Senator: The inclosed petitions are, I believe, self-explana- 
tory. They ask that our Representatives in Washington undertake, 
through legislative action or otherwise, to compel the railway execu- 
tives upon roads w strike conditions still exist to arrange an 
adjustment of the controversy in line with President Harding's pro- 
posal of July 31. A — 7 of this proposal and other information u 
the subject will be found in the pamphlet which we are also inclosing. 

You will, no doubt, remember that when President Harding made 
the proposal in question he stated that whichever side rejected his 
plan would be held as nsible for further continuance of the de- 
plorable situation upon the railroads which has resulted from the 
strike. Our representatives agreed to accept the President's plan, and 
the railroads 9 it, which has resulted in a condition that has 
been noting short of a lockout of the railroad mechanics since 
August 1. ince that time about 150 of the railroads have broken 
away from their associati arranged a settlement with their for- 
mer employees in line wi Harding’s suggestion; but the Santa 
Fe, the Bogen Pacific, and about 50 other roads are stubbornly 
holding out while the public suffers for lack of service. Thousands 
of their former employees are being brought down to starvation con- 
ditions, and millions and millions of dollars of unwarranted expense 
is being Be 55 up by the railroads, which will sooner or later be an 
additional burden upon the public. 

This is a very serious situation, and we hope that you and Senator 

conjunction with the other Representatives, who are 
receiving similar petitions from their constituents, will acti get in 
behind matter and take such action as will speedily ng this 
long-drawn-out controversy to a close. 
uking you in advance for the earnest consideration which we 
feel you give the proposition, I remain, 
Very respectfully, W. S. PATTERSON. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Without reading, I ask that one 
of the petitions may be printed in the Recorp. I may state 
that the petitions come from different communities in the State 
of New Mexico. Altogether I should judge that there are a 
thousand names signed to them. T will not ask that each peti- 
tion be printed in the Rxconb, but simply that one of them be 
printed, for the petitions, coming from different communities, 
are in the same type. They come from Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Gallup, N. Mex., Belen, N. Mex., and other communities. 

The petitions relate to the strike of last August of the ma- 
chinists of the country who were working for the railroads. I 
do not pretend to make a statement regarding the merits of the 
transaction, but the statement of facts which is presented in 
the petitions seems to warrant investigation by the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. After the printing in the Recorp I 
ask that the statement of facts and these various petitions be 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the petition and 
statement referred to by the Senator from New Mexico will be 
printed in the Recor. The Chair hears none, 


on and 
th Mr. 


involved in making the seniority restoration. 
the tion that 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


iain Raton, N. MEX., January 30, 1923. 
rom New Mexico, Washington, D. O. 


| Hon. H. O. BURSUM, 


“Senator from New Mevico, Washington, D. O. 


Drar Sms: We, the undersigned citizens of Raton, N. Mex., and 
vicinity, having read President Harding's plan of settlement as sub- 
mitted to Messrs. B. M. Jewell and T. Dewit Cuyler on July 31, 1922, 
haying also read copies of correspondence which has passed between the 
representatives of the shopmen and the officials of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., believe that everything has been done on the part of the 

x atives of the shopmen that could have been done to bring 
about a just and reasonable settlement of the controversy now existing 
3 the railroads and their employees who went on strike July 

Knowing conditions as they now exist on the Santa Fe Railway and 
other railroads in this vicinity, we are now convinced that after a 
seven months’ trial the Santa Fe Railway and the other railroads can 
not efficiently operate their transportation facilities with the class of 
employees they now have emplo: in the shops. 

We therefore respectfully request that you use your good ofice 
to compel the Santa Fe Railway and other railroads in this vicinity 
= nee ai} plan of settlement as proposed by President Harding on 

aiy 31, 192. 


Facts Tun PUBLIC SHOULD oe ABOUT THE RAILROAD SHOPMPN’s 
RIKE. In 
On July 1, 1922, about 400,000 railroad shop employees walked out 
ov strike, not, as was generally sup for the of securi 
higher rates of pay, but because of the fact that 92 railroads ha 
Labor Board and 


wages ong: Pes the contract shops far below the rates estab- 
lished by e United States Railroad bor Board, and in man 
instances so low that men could not buy the necessities of life wit 


the strike, y wea 
The President of the 

stand taken by the striking shopmen when, on July 31 
following terms of settlement to Mr. B. M. Jewell, president of the 
railway 1 department of the American Federation of Labor 
and head of the gre fern ape organization, and to Mr. T. DeWitt 
Soen chairman Association of Railway Executives. 

dent 5 terms of settlement of the railroad shop strike, 
dated Washington, C., July 31, 1922: 


Tus Wuirs House, July $i, 1922. 


Railway Executives, 
-Astoria Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 


m the terms 


Col. T. DEWITT Courier 
Chairman Association o 
Care W. 


My Dran Mn. CUYLER: I am writing to 5 
of agreement, as I unde them, upon which railway man 

and the United Shop Craft Workers are to agree preliminary to calling 
off the existing e. 

First. Railway managers and workmen are to to recognize the 
yalidity of all decisions of the Railroad Labor Board and to faith- 
fully carry ont such decisions as poupino by the law. 

Second. The carriers will withdraw all lawsuits out of the 
strike, and Railroad Labor Board decisions which have been involved 
in the strike may be taken in the exercise of recognized rights by 
Ciner apt: to the Railroad Labor Board for rehearing. 

. employees now on strike to be returned to work and to 
their former positions with seniority and other rights unimpaired. 
The representatives of the carriers and the representatives of the 
0 tions e- y agree that there will be no discrimination by 
either y st the employees who did or did not strike, 

In view of the things said in our personal interview, it is hardly 
necessary for me to emphasize my belief in the wisdom of the railway 
managers accepting this compromise in order to bring the strike to 
an end. I have made a very full appraisal of all the embarrassments 

It has seemed to me 

pro; the order of things on the day the strike 

began be restored, and that both employers and workers agree against 
discrimination toward either those who struck or did not strike, will 
leave to the managers only the difficult problem of dealing with the 
new men employed. It would be futile for me to attempt to point the 


way of most easily solving that difficulty. I have only attempted to 
appraise the situation from the 1 viewpoint. It seems to me that 
such a settlement brings, first of all, the restoration to 2 opera- 


contract system, in accordance with the 

expected on the part of all railroads, It is wholly unthinkable that 
the Railroad Labor Board can be made a useful agency of the Gov- 
ernment in maintaining industrial peace in the railway service unless 
employees and workers are both ber i and unquestioning in their 
acceptance of its decisions, I think it is more desirable than I know 
how to ha pie to have established the unchallenged syne yee | of the 

bor Board, beca ich 


Railroad use we must do those things w are 
necessary to bring about the recognition of suitable authority to 
sane: and end such disputes as menace the continuity of trans- 
po. on. 


You are at liberty to present the situation as I have outlined it to 
11 the members my conviction 


t this dispute must be brought to an early termination. I need 
hardly add that I have reason to believe these terms will be accepted 
by th If there is reason why the managers can not 


e i 
accept, they will be obligated to open 
full res nalbility for the situation. 
ith very best regards, I am, very truly * 
AREEN G. HARDING. 


1923. 
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In the first para, 
President lays particular stress 
and employees agreeing to the val 
Labor Board an 

On August 1, 1922, Mr. Jewell and the international officers repre- 
senting the organizations of 3 shopmen on strike accepted 
President Harding's plan of settlement. The Association of Railroad 
Executives refused to accept the President's plan of settlement, which 
has since August 1, 1922, changed the str! from a strike of rail- 
road shop employees to a strike of the Association of Railroad Execu- 
tives, or, in other words, into a “ lockout” by a number of railroads 
whose officials refuse to meet the representatives of the men locked 
out on any terms. 

I now speak in ticular of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, whose officials have to date absolutely refused to meet the rep- 
resentatives of the locked out men, and for your information we are 
quoting complete file of correspondence which has passed between rep- 
resentatives of the “locked out men” and Mr. A. G. Wells, vice presi- 
dent of this railway. 

We wish to call your attention to letter to Mr. Wells of November 
8, wherein it was pointed out to him the then existing conditions on 
the Santa Fe Railway, and to his reply to same, dated November 10, 
in which he made no denial of the facts submitted; and since Novem- 
ber 8 conditions have continuously grown worse; passenger and freight 
train wrecks are frequent, causing great damage to 8 as well 
as endangering the safety of passengers and crews. ese wrecks are, 
no doubt, caused by improper repairs made to, and improper ins 
of, the equipment by inexperienced men now in the employ of the rail- 


way company. 
| Ae in mind the interest of the public, and the losses sustained 
by. farmers, business men, and others through the lack of transporta- 
tion, as well as the losses sustained by the “ locked-out shopmen,” we 
eet mat ia public is entitled to be adyised as to why these condi- 
us eè 
In President Harding's letter to Mr. Cuyler he said: “If there is 
good reason why the managers can not accept, they will be obligated to 
open direct negotiations or assume full responsibility for the situation.” 
The managers have not accepted the President's plan of settlement, 
and have refused to open direct negotiations, therefore they must assume 
the responsibility for the deplorable conditions now existing. Regard- 
less of the statements made by the railroad management that they are 
operating normally, transportation of both passengers and freight is 
continuously getting worse, and it seems to me that after seven months’ 
trial on the part of the railroad management, in which they have failed 
to even make a semblance of efficiency in the operation of transporta- 
tion, that the public would be convinced that the railroads can not prop- 
erly or efficiently operate their transportation facilities with the class 
of employees they now have employed in their shops, and will demand 
of the railroad companies that sident Harding’s plan of settlement 


be recognized. 
. System FEDERATION No. 97, 
By T. L. PERSONETT, President. 


(Copy.) 


aph of the terms you will please note that the 
7 pres both the railroad management 

ity of the decisions of the Railroad 
to faithfully carry out such decisions. 


CHICAGO, Inn, tober 2, 1922. 
Mr. A. G. WIr s, e ? 


Vice President and General Manager of 
Operation, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
System, Railway Eechange Building, Chicago, Il. 

Dran Sin: In order to bring to an end the existing strike of em- 
ployees on the Santa Fe Railway system and relieve the 2 and 
general public from the adverse effects thereof, Mr. Personett and the 
writer are in Chicago authorized to Arrange a conference between the 
Santa Fe management and the executive committee of the striking em- 
88 for the purpose of effecting a settlement of the matters in con- 

y. 
Awaiting an early reply, I am, yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. H. NORRIS, 
airman Executive Committee. 
Address, Grace HOTEL, Chicago, Il. 


(Copy.) 
Tue ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 7 ig aap ee Co., 
> 0 8 tober 3, 1922. 
Mr. A. H. Norris, rear hice as 
Care of Grace Hotel, Chicago, Ilt. 


Dear Sin: In acknowledgment of 3 of October 2, beg to advise 
that the subject referred to in your letter was discussed by me in my 
office 5 morning, September 16, 1922, with Mr. Jewell, at his 
request, and definitely disposed of. 

he strike has long since been settled in so far as this company is 
concerned; therefore nothing could be gained by a conference with, you 
and Mr. Personett for the purpose you suggest. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. G. WELLS. 


(Copy.) 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., October 15, 1922. 
Mr. A. G. WELLS siete | 


Vice President A. T. & S. F. R. R. System, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of the 3d instant, addressed to Mr. Norris, 
9 to confer with him and Mr. Personett upon the strike situa- 
tion as it exists on your railway system is before the executive board 
of the Santa Fe System Federation of Shop Crafts. 

We are sorry you have assumed such an uncompromising attitude, 
not only on account of the adverse effect the controversy is haying 
upon the earnings of your railroad but because of the great incon- 
venience and annoyance being caused the traveling and shipping public, 
who have heretofore enjoyed good service from the Santa Fe, of which 
we, as your employees, were just as proud as the m ment, 

You say that in so far as the company is concerned the strike has 
long since been settled. This may be true, but the fact remains that 
90 per cent of your passenger trains are and have been for some time 
running late ently many hours off of schedule; that shippers from 
one end of the e to the other are bitterly complaining as to their 
failure to receive t, days and often several weeks over due; and 
that they are constan sending complaints, not only to your office but 
ty to secure cars for 


to Washington as well, relative to their inabili 
loading, 


Were it not for a hopeless policy now being pursued by a number of 
different railroads, having for its purpose the discrimination of these 
organizations, we feel that we could get together with yon and that 
these deplorable conditions would be speedily overcome. We do not, 
however, charge you, Mr. Wells, with the originating of this unfriendly 
and un-American policy, because we have generally found you fair 
in the treatment of your employees in the past. but we believe that 
some force beyond you is responsible for this condition. 

Under the circumstances there is nothing else for us to do but to 
continue to make the strike as effective as is legally possible, and 
we are hereby giving you notice of our intention to do so; but never- 
theless we want to assure you that we are ready and willing at any 
time to sit down to a conference table with you in an earnest endeavor 
to amicably adjust these difficulties, and in the meantime, as we pre- 
sume you know, many of our members are finding employment upon 
the numerous other railroads throughout the country who are signing 
agreements and arranging just and reasonable settlements with their 
employees. 

Assuring you of our warmest personal re 
Executive BOARD SYSTEAM 
By A. H. Nogris, Chairman. 
(Nore.—No reply was received to this letter from Mr. Wells.] 


(Copy.) 
Kansas Crry, KANS., November 8, 1922. 
Mr. A. G. WELLS, 


Vice President A. T. & S. F. R. R., 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, IM. 

Dear Sm: I have before me a clipping from a Chicago newspaper 
in which it is claimed there are now 18,972 men employed in the 
shops on the Santa Fe Railroad, that the conditions of motive power are 
normal, and on October 25 only 4.69 per cent of all freight cars on 
the Santa Fe Lines were in bad-order condition, including home and 
foreign cars, This statement may be true; however, there are 8,500 
loaded cars and about 5,000 empty cars in Argentine yards which for 
some reason or other can not be moved; the train yards at Empo 
Newton, Arkansas City, Dodge City, Trinidad, Raton, Las Vegas, an 
other points are so congested that trains are held on the main line 
sometimes for hours until room can be made in the train yards. On a 
recent date there were 36 engines reported at Cleburne shops, 36 at 
Newton sho; and 27 at Topeka shops for heavy repairs standing 
dead, with like proportions at smaller points, while engine fallures 
are reported daily from all divisions, 

I also have a report that a farmer from Baldwin, Kans., received a 
car to ship hogs in, but before the car could be used was compelled 
to lay a floor at the expense of $14.40 for lumber. I also have reports 
of requests for grain cars which can not be . While thousands 
of cars are standing idle on the sidetracks. This would indicate to me 
that condition of equipment and conditions in the shops are far from 
being normal, and that the officers of the Santa Fe Railroad have been 
ill advised as to the true conditions. 

Heretofore, when abnormal conditions arose, the representatives of 
the shop crafts were called into conference with the railroad officials and 
made to understand that the interest of the 1 must be taken into 
consideration in bringing about normal conditions. The shop crafts 
submitted to and accepted a reduction in wages of 8 cents per hour; 
they 898 up overtime on Sundays and holidays and many other things 
for the benefit of the public. owever, now, when the publie expects 
and is entitled to service from the railroad company and when that 
service can be properly rendered only when the shop crafts are restored 
to service, the shops crafts are denied the right of conference with 
the officials in the interest of the public. 

On October 2 Mr. Norris. chairman of the system federation execu- 
tive board. wrote you asking that conference be granted the execu- 
tive committee of striking employees. This request was refused, and 
the striking employees denied the privilege of showing to the officials of 
the company and the public whether or not they would be fafr or 
unfair in negotiating a settlement of the strike. 

In all former dealing between the representatives of the shop crafts 
and the officers of the Santa Fe Railway Co. I do not believe it can 
be said that the representatives of the shop crafts have been unfair 
in their dealings; neither can it be said by the shop crafts’ represent- 
atives that the officers of the railroad have been unfair in th deal- 
ings. Having this in mind, it appears to me that if conference was 
granted to the representatives of the men on strike at least no harm 
would be done, while a great deal of good might be accomplished. 

May I, therefore, request that you reconsider your reply to Mr. 
Norris's jetter of October 2 and agree to meet with resentatives of 
the striking shopmen in an attempt to reach a friendly understanding. 

I would be pleased to hear from you in regard to this request, or 
would be pleased to meet with you personally at your convenience to 
talk this matter over with you if you so desire. 

Thanking you in advance to give this matter due consideration, I am 

Yours truly, 
2 (Signed) 


T. L. PERSONETT, 
President System Federation. 


rds, we remain, 
DERATION No. 97, 


(Copy.) 
Subject: Desire of shop crafts to settle the strike. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1922. File 123099. 
Mr. T. L. PERSONETT. 


Peoples’ National Bank Building, Kansas City, Kans.: 


I am in receipt this morning of yours of the 8th instant, asking me 
to reconsider the character of reply rendered to Mr. Norris to his 
letter of October 2, and agree to meet with representatives af the 
striking shopmen in an at t to reach an understanding. This I 
respectfully decline to do, but in turn would offer the advice that 
you suggest to the men on strike that as many of them as possible ap- 
ply for and obtain 3 with the company. This is rather an 

ty offer because there is room for very few men, but the suggestion 
is dictated by a whole-souled desire to afford relief to as many of 
the misguided men who are on strike as possible. 

I am fully advised of the conditions which exist on the Santa Fe 

2 ‘or your information, will state that in September last 
past this company loaded on its own rails and received from con- 
nection more cars of freight than in ay. previons month in its history 
and this satisfactory record was further increased in the month of 
October by over 21, cars. There is some delay to the movement 
of this abnormal business, but it is not attributable to the lack of the 
services of the men on strike, and indeed we have so few bad-order 


cars that we are giving serious consideration to the need of reducing 
the force in the car department. 

Mr. Jewell called on me, ew py Me o which you now ask, on the 
morning of September 16. I told Mr. Jewell then and now repeat to 
you that there is no hope for the erstwhile shop crafts’ organization to 
arrive at any settlement of the strike with this company. Aside from 
other considerations, there is no need for a settlement; our forces are 
practically full and such men as are n are being supplied dally, 
and I am happy to say a large number of the men who went on strike 
have returned to work, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. G. WELLS, 
(Copy.) 
CHICAGO, ILL., January 5, 1923. 
Mr. A. G. WELLS 


Vice President Santa Re Railway System, Chicago, M. 

Dran Sin: We hare on several previous occasions written you rela- 
tive to a conference for the purpose of discussing a settlement of the 
xhopmen’s strike. In your replies you have made the statement that 
“in so far as the Santa Fe Railway Co. is concerned, the strike is over,” 
which in part is true, as the strike was turned into a lockout when the 
Railroad Executives Association refused to accept President Harding’s 
plan of settlement last August. 

However, we find at all points that officials and agents of the com- 
pany are doing 8 within their power to induce merchants and 
others to refuse credit to the men on strike unless they agree to return 
to work for the Santa Fe. Further, that some of the men on strike 
have been offered $500 and over to return to work as individuals, and, 
5 addition, $50 apiece for each striker they can induce to return with 
them. 

Last, but not least, we find that systematic efforts have been and are 
being made to prevent the strikers from securing employment at other 
work, and upon numerous occasions when they did secure work they 
would be laid off within a few days and told that certain influences 
had been brought to bear which 8 their employment because of 
their being striking railway employees. 

Now, Mr. Wells, it would seem to us that if, as you say, “ the strike 
is over,” why all this activity on the part of the company to induce or 
compel the strikers to return to service? Surely, you would not deny 
them their “ constitutional rights" to work for whomsoever they please. 

The conditions now existing on the railroad are bringing peril and 
disaster to the public, the railway company, and the striking shopmen 
and we believe now is the time for us to get together and iron out all 
differences and start the New Year right. 

Therefore we are Soar requesting a date for a conference and would 
thank you for an early reply. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) T. L. PERSONETT, 
President System Federation No. 97., 
A. H. NORRIS, 
Chairman Executive Board System Federation No. 97, 


(Copy.) z 
Jaxvary 6, 1923, File 123099. 


Mr. A. H. Nonnts and Mr. T. L. PERSONETT, 
836 Wilson Atenue, Apt. 3, Chicago, M. 

Dear Sms: I have yours of yesterday's date, again asking for a con- 
ference for the peak gure of discussing a settlement of what you are 
pleased to still characterize as the shopmen's strike, and can only 2170 
there is ge Vo add in reply to pz request to what was set fort 
in my letter of November 10 to Mr. Personett, a copy of which for your 
ready reference is inclosed. 

The statement in your letter that officials and agents of the Santa 
Fe company are doing everything within their power to induce mer- 
chants and others to refuse credit to men on strike unless they agree 
to return to work for the Santa Fe I can not believe, and your further 
statement that some of the men on strike have been offered $500 and 
over to return to work as individuals and, in addition, $50 apiece for 
each striker they can Induce to return with them also lacks the element 
of truth, as does your statement that efforts have been and are being 
made to prevent strikers from securing employment at other work. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. G. WELLS. 


How Much WILL Your Dovtir PURCHASE?—A SIMPLE PROBLEM IN 
ARITHMETIC CONCERNING RAILROAD SHOPMBN’S WAGES AND THE LA- 


BOR BOARD. 
(By M. W. Martin.) 


Question. If your — 5 wage is 70.3 cents per hour and you work 8 
hours per oy how much per day will you be paid? 

Answer. 70.3 cents times 8 = $5.624. 

Question. If you worked 300 days a year (and this is fixing the num- 
ate aaya about the average), how much money has the employer 
aid you 
si Answer. 300 days times $5,624 = $1,687.20, my income for one year. 

Question. If the real, actual purchasing power of the dollar, based 
on the cost of Hving retail prices, is 65 cents, then how much purchas- 
ing value will you have out of your yearly income? 

Answer. $1,687.20 times 65 . 


843800 
1012320 
$1,096.6800 


Question. If $1,096.68 represents the real purchasing value of your 
money, earned in one year, and the family must live 365 days each 
year, how much money per yee will your family have to live on? 

groans As much as 365 will go into $1,096.68, which equals $3.03 

er day. 
-~ Question. Is this the standard of wage fixed by a board representing 
the United States Government? 

Answer. It is, by the United States Railroad Labor Board, for 
skilled mechanics on railroads. 

Question. How about the track workers, or laborers, whose wage 
rate this board fixed at 23 cents per hour; have you worked that out? 

Answer. I haye, 

estion. Will you let us have it? 
nswer. Here it Is. 
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Tr Ria ted Cl el ar a 


FEBRUARY 24, 


This class of labor will hard! 


Average in one year 275 
ducting 8 patemi; and 


days (de- 
d weather days). At 8 -i 


hours per 


day, equals ours they work in one year. The United States 
Raliroad Labor Board reduced ae wages to 23 cents per hour. 
ours at 
.23 cents per hour 
6600 
4400 


$506.00 — amount per year they will receive. 
The 8 power of the dollar, based on cost of living, retall 


prices, is 65 cents. The real purchasing power of 
$506.00 is times” 
253000 
303600 
$328.9000 
Thus, these workers will have an annual income, of real purchasing 
power, of $328.90. 
To find out how much per day this sum will provide to keep (7?) 


a family divide 365 into it. 


Answer. 90,4, cents per a 

Siska 3 here in the United States of America, practically 90 
cents per 5 

Russia, China, and heathen countries are a credit compared with this. 


Do you condemn these workers for being stirred to unmeasured wrath? 
or are you with them to defeat this un- mericanism ł 


THE COMPANY UNION. 


In order to deceive the public into believing that they are willing to 
continue the policy of collective bargaining with their shop employees, 
the railroads have caused to be formed, under the direction and guid- 
ance of railway cfficials, so-called associations or unlons upon each 
8 rallroad, adopting the “ check. system for payment of 

ues—something to which they would never agree with the a fide 
organizations. rther, 2 a most roads, the employee upon enterin. 
the service is required to first cancel any affiliation may have wit 
a bona fide labor organization, and is compelled to join the company 


eet 


nnion,” 3 bringing into existence a closed-shop condition, some- 
e 


thing which t 
npon railroads and a pro 
the carriers; all of whic 


regular organization has never attempted to enforce 
sition which would be bitterly opposed by 
goes to prove that the company fostcred 


unions are in fact not unions at all, but, on the other hand, purely 


company-controlled counterfeits. 


Recently the officers of the bona fide or; 


nizations on strike vpon 


the Missouri Pacific Railroad made a carstul ansivsis of this situation 


and published the same, in reply 
Missouri Pacific 


Co.; on the same subject. This 


to g pamphlet gotten out by the 


analysis applics 


qually as well to the Santa Fe Railway, and other rallreads upon 
which the lockout exists, and for your information we are therefore 
publishing in full this document, which follows: 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. recently 


caused to be distributed a 


pompniet which is reproduced in full in the right-hand column below. 
he left-hand column is the answer of the men, who have never per- 
mitted the railroad company to dominate or determine the form of 
organization they desired, and if the transportation act of 1920 guar- 
antees anything to railroad employees, it uaran oni them the right to 


establish 


and maintain organizations w 


out interference, coercion, 


or intimidation by railroad cfficials. 


Why you should be a member of 
a bona fide trade-union, organized 
and dominated by the workers, 

1. The bona fide trade-union is 
an Institution born out of necessity 
by and for the workers for the ex- 
pe purpose of insuring its mem- 

rs against the injustices and 
tyrannies of the employer and his 
stool pigeons. It came into ex- 
istence, not with the sanction of 
the employers, but despite the au- 
tecratic, black-listing practices so 
generally in vogue until curbed 
and practically eliminated by the 
trade-union movement. 

2. No institution in this or any 
other country is more democratic 
than the trade-unions; they guar- 
antve every member rights and 
privileges not obtainable hy indi- 
vidual effort or company dominated 
associations, and membership does 
not cease when you are discharged, 
laid off, or quit of your own ac- 
cord. ‘The trade-union represents 
Americanism of the highest type; 
it is the defender of the weak, the 
women, the children, and the home, 

3. The bona fide trade-union 
compelled recognition, negotiated 
agreements, and thereby estab- 
lished all tbe rules of procedure 
tbat are recognized to-day whereby 
the worker was protected from the 
arbitrary exercise of authority and 
humiliating abuses heaped upon 
the defenseless, unorganized work- 
ers. We have some very vivid 
recollections of the “full and fair 
consideration by the officials of the 
Missouri Pacific prior to the time 
we had an organization that was 
national in its scope, 

4. The Missouri Pacific Co. em- 
ploys the best legal talent money 
ean buy; it picks its officials from 
all corners of the globe; it main- 
tains national and international 
associations; it has representa- 


tives in all the principal cities 


Why you should be a member of 
the association. 


1. The association gives assur- 
ance to the present working force 
that the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
officials have fulfilled the promise 
to stand by their loyal men by 

rivileging them to form an organ- 
zation for future negotiation. 


2. It provides the individual em- 
ployees with an adequate means of 
expression of any grievance. 


3. It assures the workers that 
any just evance will receive 
full and fair consideration by the 
officials up to and including the 
general manager, and, failing to 
agree the case shall then be han- 

ed in accordance with the trans- 
portation act, 1920. 


4. These benefits accrue to the 
worker without outside influence 
or domination being felt in the 
conduct of the affairs of the asso- 
elation or in the settlement of any 
grievances, 


1923. 


and towns, but it wants to deny 
the workers these same privileges, 
and naturally so, because ey 
know that they can not dominate, 
coerce, or intimidate the national, 
international, and other officers, 
including general chairman on 
salary, and they know also that 
any organization that must de- 
pend upon their sweet will for its 
very existence will never be of any 
real benefit to its members. 

5. Every officer of the national 
and international railroad labor 
organizations comes from the 
ranks of the workers; they are 
elected by the workers; their 
salaries and duties are established 
and controlled by the rank and 
file and their continuation as rep- 
res¢ntatives of the workers de- 
pends on their ability to get re- 
sults for the men they represent, 
These officers are not dependent 
upon the whim of the employer; 
they are employed and paid by 
the workers to represent the inter- 
ests of the workers, and the best 
evidence of their success is the 
policy of the railroad officials to 
establish company unions whose 
officers are dominated by the rail- 
read to the detriment of the 
workers. 

6. Representatives of the men 
ae read aoe butter pct nae 
on the compensation they receive 
from the railroad are not desir- 
able representatives of the men 
and never can be. Do you believe 
that a railroad company would 
employ a lawyer who was em- 
ploye a trade-union to repre- 
sent sald carrier in negotiating a 
contract for the benefit of the em- 
loyees? The Missouri Pacific 

ailroad Co. is not so foolish, 
it thinks its employees are. Hence 
the com y association. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, In its wage statistics re- 
port for October, 1922, for 179 
class 1 carriers, shows 1,80 
salaried offi agents, walkin 


and convince the American peop 
that in so doing they are honest 


funds of a bona fide 
trade-union belong to the mem- 
bers whether they continue in the 
service of the Missouri 2 
Railroad or not. Members do not 
lose their insurance and other 
monetary benefits ay of because 
they are discharged by the em- 
ployer or quit and seek sapor 
ment elsewhere, The boua 
trade-union has succeeded in re- 
turning to its members many 
times the total amount of money 
_ in. In 1900 the Missouri 
acific paid a first-class machinist 
or boiler maker 28 to 30 cents per 
hour, according to location. o- 
day union wage is a minimum of 
70 cents. Less 10 per cent 
of all the dues and assessments 
paid by thembers goes to pay the 
salaries and ses of the offi- 
cers of a bona fide trade-union. 
Approximately 90 cents of every 
dollar pee into a bona fide trade- 
union returned to the members 
in the form of insurance, sick bene- 
a out of werk and strike bene- 


It is perfectly natural for the 
Missouri Pacific and other rall- 
roads to tell the employees that it 
is “expensive and useless" for 
them to spend a small portion of 
their earnings in an effort to elect 
members to office, whether in or 
out of their respective organiza- 
tions; but what about the millions 
of dollars tbese same interests 
donate to secure the election of 
men to public office in order that 
the employer may profit thereby? 
The November, 1922, election, 
which moved many corporation 


and railway tools from publie 
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5. All the representatives and 
officials of the association are 
workers themselves; their inter- 
ests and the interests of the work- 
ers are identical, 


6. The officiais and representa- 
tives serye without sal 
ompense of an 
only cost to e workers is an 
amount merely sufficient to cover 
actual necessary nse in- 
curred by the representatives when 
eng away from home at a 
meeting of the general board and 
in the interests of the workers.. 


PB sia American Federation of La- 
r 


eir 
jobs—and the worker pays for it. 


7. The funds of the association 
belong to the worker; none of the 
money collected goes toward the 

rt of labor leaders who would 


‘do nothing in return for it. None 


of it is used ar for expensive 


and useless 


spent in any way outside. 


(The annual income of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
from $40,000,000 to $55,000,000.) 

If the 35,000 salaried agents 


and cuplores of the 
little as $500" per yes 
as per year compensa- 

tion, the bulk of the money col- 
lected would have been spent in 
this way, leaving little or nothin 
te provide beuchts for the ran 
and file of membership. 

The members of the United Mine 
Workers’ organization alone 
out of thelr annual wage $17 4 
none of which was retur as 
strike benefits to them during the 
five months“ strike just ended. 


office, was most disconcerting. In 
fact, it is alarming to the special 
interests and, of course, it would 
never do for the workers to elect 
men and women who would repre- 
sent the interests of the American 
pons instead of thè corpora- 
on. ‘ 
There are between four and five 
million workers in the unions affili- 
ated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The miners’ union, 
the largest craft union, with some 
i members, pays its presi- 
dent about $10,000 per year. The 
carpenters’ union, with some 350,- 
000 members 


pays its president 
about $7,500. The machinists’ 
union, with some 300,000 mem- 


bers, pays its president about 
$7,500 per year. Samuel Gom- 
ers, president of the American 

ederation of Labor, receives a 
salary of $10,000 per year. These 
salaries are the highest paid of all 
the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

B. F. Bush, president of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., is 
per a salary of $50,000 per year 
or managing a property he 
a; 8 4 peop le. 

Tale Holden, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, re- 
ceives $75,000 per annum. 

C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central, receives $75,000 
per annum. 

William Sproule, president of 
the Southern Pacific, receives $75,- 
000 per year. 

E. Pennington, president of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, receives $75,000 per ar. 

Six other presidents of railroads 
receive $60,000 to $75,000 

ear. 


Eleven others receive from $50,- 
000 to $60,000 per year. 

Julius Kruttschnitt as chairman 
of the Southern Pacific receives 
$100,000 — year. 

A. H. Smith, president of the 
New York Central system, receives 
er 4 8 

In all, eight railroad officials 
recelve $75,000 or more per year. 

Five railway executives receive 
from $40,000 to 000 25 ear 

‘om $30, to 


and 14 receive 
$40,000 year. 

According to the October, 1922, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
7 7 the 179 class 1 carriers 
paid $47,190,071 to 211,408 of- 


approxima 1.750 
people, w ean the pee 


American Federation of Labor, in- 
volving approximately 5,000,000 
workers, is handled at a cost ap- 


proximately one-thirtieth of that 
sum, on the number of 
Pewee involved, 

e statement that the miners’ 
union returned no portion of its 
funds in the form of strike bene- 
fits during the recent strike is a 
fair example of the clumsy meth- 


ods employed by these highly sal- 
aried incompetents occup; ex- 
ecutive positions in the railroad 


industry. Aside from their fancy 
their policies have cost 
American people untold mil- 
lions as a result of strikes and 
lockouts and other blunders, every 
one of which was due to exag- 
rated ego and a willful disregard 
or their responsibilities to the 
peo! le who Pay, the present exorbi- 
nt freight and passenger rates. 


8-9. The laws of the bona fide 
trade union are made by the will 
of the majority of the members. 
They establish the rate of dues and 

rovide for the manner in which 

e funds are to be spent. 

3 400.000 members 
of the Federated Shop Crafts went 
on strike spanat an unwarranted 
reduction in their wages and 
changes in working rules, and al- 
though many of them are still on 
strike, they have not starved, and 
that is just what the railroads 
are proposing with their company 


unions. Keep the funds so low 
that the members will not be able 
to the introduction of low 


8. Article 5, section 
laws of the Mechanical 
es 


to be made with the approval of 
resident and m 
8 of the general rd.“ 
9. Thus, the members have a 
voice in the spending of their own 
money, a thing that no labor or- 
nization member has or has ever 
ad except in connection with such 
union funds as might be the 
erty of an individual local. 


4452 


wages and 
conditions, and they hope to re- 
estup the losses resulting from the 
present strike by making members 
of these company unions pay for it. 


unwarranted working 


10. Certainly the company union 
members will not become involved 
in a strike: they stand alone; they 
have no funds and their organiza- 
tion is dominated by company 
tools. The poor fools who become 
members of these company organi- 
zations surrender their manhood 
and dare not offend the boss, be- 
cause in their hearts they know 
that the only organization that can 
protect their interests is the or- 
ganization of the Federated Shop 
Crafts, or other bona fide trades 
union. 

11-12. A lot of meaningless plat- 
itudes. The bona fide trade union 
is the property of the members, 
and the steady improvement in 
the conditions of employment of 
workers in the organized indus- 
tries is the only answer necessary. 

The history of the trade-union 
movement does not chronicle a sin- 
gle instance to justify the claim 
that any association of workers 
organized, dominated, and con- 
trolled by the employer gorea 
beneficial to the worker. hoddy 
oods can be sold cheap, but the 
uyer gets little for his money. 
So it Is with the member of the 
8 union. 

e so-called “ hard-boiled” ex- 
ecutives know that sooner or later 
they will be forced to do business 
with the bona fide organizations. 
The lavish diture of the peo- 
ple’s money in the foolhardy at- 
tempt to smash the organizations 
comprising the Federated Shop 
5 s is only additional proof 
that the railroads are not now, 
never have been, and never will be, 
conducted in the interests of the 
people of this country so long as 
he railroad executives are a 
position to pass the burden of their 
mismanagement onto the public. 
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labor union the bulk of the money 
collected from members goes to the 
national body and the individual 
member has nothing more to do 
with it. 

(In the carmen's organization of 
the B. R. of T. the monthly dues 
are $1.75, of which only 40 cents 
is retained in the local 3 

10. The association insures the 
worker against being involved in 
a strike or other time and money 
wasting controversy, at the in- 
stance of labor leaders, who some- 
times use a strike to advance their 
own personal Interests. 


11. The association is in fact a 
workers’ organization purely; the 
conduct of its affairs is left en- 
tirely to the members. In this 
connection it must be remembered 
that any voluntary organization, 
whether political, social, fraternal, 
or other, is of value to its mem- 
bers in exact proportion to the 
extent by which the individual 
members are permitted a voice in 
its activities and to help guide it 


intelligently and constructively. 


12. It provides every benefit 
that may justly be claimed by the 
federated labor bodies and contains 


none of the many disadvantages 
sadi abuses that such bodies con- 
ta 

A member of any voluntary as- 
— ad one to abinin N — 
great m must main- 
tain his interest in it; he must 
put himself into its affairs and 
see to it that the pu and ob- 

tives are closely adhered to if 

e greatest benefits are to be ob- 
tained. 


If you have carefully read the above you will know that the present 


lockout of shop employees upon this railwa 

man and unjustifi prograna ever ma 

We, as e unionists, are 

can citizens, interested in the peace, good 

Our 5 are safe, sane, and conservative. and 
g more than an 

ical, destructive forces now abroad in the 


legit te tra 
eur great Nation. 
our organizations are do 
the ultrarad 


is one of the most inhu- 

out by o capital. 
rst of all li -loving Ameri- 
welfare, and prosperity of 


other one force to restrain 
land; but when 


predatory capital is permitted to inflict upon us such inhuman and 


unheard-of treatmen 


you will agree with us that If these quasi- 
resent im 
itterness and encou: 
ment of a radicalism which will be 7 485 
Please, therefore, help us by protesting 
Washington and doing whatever ma 
desist from f er prosecution o 


mitted to continue their 
it can not but result in 


these railroads to 
American policy. 


t as we are at present enduring, we believe that 


blic institutions are per- 
e and autocratic methods 
ent to the devel 

rous to the well being of all. 
to your representatives in 
lie within your er to cause 
such an un- 


SYSTEM FEDERATION or SHOP CRAFTS, A., T. & S. F. Rr. 


By Pxxcurive BOARD, 


Mr. GOODING. I present resolutions from the Idaho Mining 
Association, which I ask may be printed in the Record, and 


appropriately referred, 


There being no objection, the resolutions were 


ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, and referred as follows: 
To the Committee on Mines and Mining: 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States in Congress assembled: 


Whereas the Committee on Mines and Mining in the Senate, after 
consideration of the gold and silver situation, has recommended for 
ssage a resolution by Senator NICHOLSON of Colorado, which provides 
‘or a joint commission to be known as The Joint Commission of Gold 


and Silver Inquiry,“ which is to report to Congress 
TT rodetion of gold and the stabilization 
refore be it 

Lepage e in its tenth annual 


and means of stimulating the 


and wider use of silver: 


Resolved, That the Idaho Minin 
convention, assembled at Boise, Ida 
titions that the Congress of the United 
thetic consideration to the 
and especially 
be necessary in the premises; be it fu 


February, 1923, respectfully 
States give sym 
aforesaid Nicholson resolution, 
legislation as ma 


on the methods 


o, on the 13th and 14th days of 


urposes outlined in the 
that it big such 


; er 
Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Members 


of Congress represen 


Committee on Mines and Mining. 


Idaho, and to the chairman of the Senate 


I hereby certify that the above and foregolng is a true copy of 
resolution adopted by the Idaho Mining Association at its tenth 
annual convention, Boise, Idaho, February 13-14, 1923. 

RAVNUL MACBETH 
Secretary Idaho Mining Association. _ 


FEBRUARY 24, 


To the Committee on Banking and Currency: A 


Resolutions 8 by the tenth annual conyention, Idaho Mining 
Association, ise, Idaho, February 13-14, 1923, relating to the 
Denison blue-sky law. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the Committee on Soma and Currency in the Senate 
has under consideration the Denison blue-sky law; an 

Whereas this legislation will be detrimental to the mining industry 
and all western n Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Idaho Minin Association, in its tenth annual 
convention assembled, at Boise, Idaho, on the 18th and 14th days 
of February, 1923, hereby protests against the enactment of the 
Denison blue-sky law, believing that it will be destructive of the 
initiative that built up the great mining industry of the West, and 
will be a restriction placed upon legitimate promoot, prevent inter- 
state transactions, and forbid to the honest promotions the use of 
the United States mail; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Mem- 
bers of Congress representing Idaho and to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true copy of 
resolutions adopted by the Idaho Mining Association at its tenth 
annual convention, Boise, Idaho, February 13-14, 1923. 

RAVNUL MACBETH, 
Secretary Idaho Mining Assoctation. 

Mr. BORAH presented resolutions adopted by the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the Idaho Mining Association at Boise, 
Idaho, protesting against the enactment of the Denison blue sky 
law, ete., which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the Idaho Mining Association at Boise, Idaho, 
praying that Congress give sympathetic consideration to the 
resolution submitted by Senator NicHonson, of Colorado, pro- 
viding for a joint commission to be known as the joint com- 
mission of gold and silver inquiry,” which were referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

[Note: These resolutions are identical with those previously 
presented by Mr. Gooprne, which are printed.] 

Mr. BORAH presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
STATE OF IDAHO, 
Office of the Seoretary of State. 

I, F. A, Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho and custodian 
of the seal of said State, 8 ce that I have carefully com- 
pared the annexed copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 3 with thé origi- 
nal thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Seventeenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Idaho and filed in 
the office of the secretary of state of the State of Idaho February 15, 
1923, and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript there- 
from and of the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon, 

In testimony whereof I have hereunte set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Idaho. Done at the capitol at Boise, Idaho, 
this 17th day of February, A. D. 1923. 

[SEAL] F. A. J 


ETER 
Secretary of State. 
LEGISLATURE OF THB STATE OF IDAHO, 
IN THE SENATR, 
Seventeenth Session, 
Senate Joint Memorial No. 3, by committee on mines and mining. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled: — 

We, your memorialists, the Governor and Legislature of the State of 
daho, respectfully represent that— 

Whereas the production of silver is an important industry of the 
United States and affords employment directly to many thousands of 
persons and indirectly to thousands of others; and 

Whereas, on account of its association with other metals, especially 
lead and zinc, in ores, an inadequate price for silver increases the cost 
of production of lead and zinc, and thereby adds to the cost of mate- 
T! essential to many construction activities; and 

Whereas it is also desirable to maintain silver-mining operations in 
the United States so as to meet the coinage requirements of various 
eountries in which commerce and industry are in process of rehabilita- 
tion and can not be fully reestablished without additional supplies of 
metallic money; and 

Whereas the 8 2 completion of silver repurchases under 
the provision of the Pittman Act is liable to disrupt the 3 
industry of the United States and in part suspend silver producti 
unless measures be taken to preserve the industry: 

Now, therefore, the Governor and Legislature of the State of Idaho 

tfully petition that the Congress of the United States give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the situation of the silver-mining industry, 
and especially that it enact such legislation as may be necessary in the 
premises ; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby 
instructed to forward this memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America and send copies to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from this State. 

This senate joint memorial passed the senate on the 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 

H. C. BALDRIDGE, 
President of the Senate. 

This senate joint memorial passed the house of representatives on the 

10th day of February, 1923. 1 A. Kiens 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the within Senate Joint Memorial No. 3 origi- 
nated in the senate during the seventeenth session of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho. A. M. BOYLEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


1923. 


Mr. BORAH presented the following joint memorial of the 


Legislature of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF IDAHO, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 


I, F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho and custodian 
of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 


That I have 8 compared the annexed copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 3 with the original thereof adopted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Seventeenth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Idaho and filed in the office of the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho February 10, 1923, and that the same is a full, true, and 
complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with 
all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Idaho. Done at the capitol at Boise, Idaho, this 


17th day of February, A. D. 1923. 
[SEAL] F. A. JETER, Secretary of State. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
House Joint Memorial No. 3, by Hagan and Anderson, 


To the honorable Senate and House of eee of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 

represents that— 
ereas the production of wheat in the United States is one of the 
greatest assets and necessities of the United States; and 

Whereas the farmers of the country can not now produce wheat at a 
profit, and unless the price of wheat is advanced and made stable the 
te ahem of wheat in the United States will be further greatly re- 

uced, to the detriment, damage, and injury of the whole people; and 
Whereas this condition has existed for the past two years, and unless 
remedied will exist in the future; and 
Whereas heretofore, by an act of the Congress of the United States, 
whenever an emergency existed requiring ulation of the production 
of wheat, and it was essential that the producers of wheat in the United 
States have certain guaranteed poes the President was authorized 
from time to time, seasonably, and as far in advance of seeding time as 
practicable, to determine and a reasonable guaranteed price for 
wheat, in order to assure producers a reasonable profit; and 
Whereas pursuant to said act of Congress the President of the 
United States did make proclamations fixing the guaranteed price for 
wheat raised in the United States; and 
Whereas by reason of said price being so fixed the producers were 
enabled to receive a reasonable profit on the wheat produced, which 
inured to the great benefit of all the people and to the prosperity of the 
whole United States; and 
Whereas the great emergency existing to-day makes it imperative 
that some action immediately taken to save from utter ruin the great 
wheat 8 of the country: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Idaho earnestly recom- 
mend, urge upon, and request that the Congress of the United States 
tnpa consider and enact proper laws giving the President of the 
United States, or some other appropriate officer or body, the power from 
time to time for a period of five years to fix a guarant minimum 
price for wheat produced in the United States of $1.50 per bushel at 
pining pointa so that the farmers of the United States may again 
success: a gos and market this important produce; be it further 
Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress fro 
the State of Idaho be requested to support said measure and wor 
earnestly for its passage; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby 
instructed to forward this memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America and to the legislatures of 
all wheat-growing States now in session, and that copies be sent to the 
President of the United States and the Senators and presentatives in 
Congress from this State. 
This memorial passed the house on the 27th day 1 January, 1923. 
. A. Kiger, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

This memorial passed the senate on the ist ag of February, 1923. 
„C. BALDRIDGE, 

President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within House Joint Memorial No. 3 origi- 
nated in the house of representatives during the seventeenth session of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 

Dave BURRELL, 


Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr, WALSH of Montana presented the following joint 
memorial of the Legislature of Montana, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 


House joint memorial No. 4 to the Con of the United States 
praying for an appropriation to provide for the construction of 
public roads leadin to and through national forests, Indian 
reservations, and other public land areas. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Co 
of the United States of America: porata 


Your memorialists, the members of the Eighteenth Legislative 
sembly of the State of Montana, the senate and house e 
respectfully represent: 

Whereas there are in the 18 public land States of the Northwest 
382,032,487 acres of unappropriated and unreserved public lands, 
Indian reservations, and national forests, areas that are nontaxable 
and that do not contribute to the building of public roads, except the 
25 per cent of the gross proceeds of the forests, and it only a neg- 
ligible amount. The nontaxable areas of these States are as follows: 


Acres, Acres, 
Arizona. 48, 692, 722 | MInnesota 1, 855, 518 
CaHrornia 38,173,917 Montana 30, 829, 638 
Colors — 24,562,927 | (Nevada... - 58,453, 899 
A T Re SR SERIE 27, 366,215 | New Mexico 80, 418, 359 
LXIV. 282 
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Acres, Acres. 
Oregon . 27,384,757 Washington 15, 357. 519 
South Dakota 4, 886,100 Wromin gz 34. 343, 307 
Utah. — 89, 207, 579 
PPP ee NS yr BESS T re 382, 032, 487 


Whereas Indian reservations, forest reserves, and other public 
— stretch across coun, State, and interstate highways, becoming 
nsurmountable barriers to highway improvement, vommunity and 


he: 
3 That copies of this memorial be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the President, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the United States Senators and Members of Congress, the 
governors of the 18 public-land States, 
CALYIN CRUMBAKER 
Speaker of the House. 
NELSON STORY, JR, 
President of the Senate, 
Approved February 13, 1923. 
Jos. M. Dixon, Governor. 
Filed February 13. 1923, at 11.10 o'clock a. m. 
C. T. STEWART, Seoretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, 33: 

I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of House 
oint memorial No. 4, “A memorial to the Con s of the United 
tates praying for an 1 to provide for the construction 
of public roads leading into and through na onal forests, 
reservations, and other public-land areas, enac by the 3 
session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, in 
session assembled, and approved by Jos. M. Dixon, governor of said 
State, on the 13th day of February, A. D. 1923. : 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Montana, at Helena, the capital, this 13th 
day of February, A. D, 1925. 

C. R. STEWART, 


[SEAL] ~ 
Secretary of State. 
By CLIFFORD L, WALEER, 
Deputy. 


Mr. ODDIE presented the following joint memorial of the 


Legislature of Nevada, which was referred to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 


Senate joint resolution memorializing Congress to adopt and submit to 
the several States of the Union an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States 8 Congress to regulate the employ- 
ment of child labor in the industries of the United States. 


Whereas the United States Census Bureau in its occupational can- 
yas of the people of the United States for the year 1920 reports the 
employment of 1,060,858 children between the age of 10 and 15, 
Inclusive, 413,549 of whom are employed in occupations other than 
agriculture; and 

Whereas Congress has attempted to regulate the employment of 
children In mines and factories under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution by 3 transportation of child produced commodi- 
ties (U. S. Stats., ch. 482, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), which statute the 
United States Supreme Court in Harmer v. Dagenhart (247 U. 8. 
251) bas declared to be beyond the scope of the said commerce clause 
of the Constitution and therefore void; an 

Whereas Congress hereupon included in the revenue act (U. 8. 
Stat. L. 40. pp. 1057-1138 ; ch. 18 Comp. St., par. 6336, 6337. G338a) of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress a provision authorizing the collection of a 10 

r cent tax upon net income of industries, producing commodities into 
he production of which entered the labor of a child, which statute 
when reviewed 15 the United States Supreme Court in Baily v, 
Drexel Furniture Co. (66 U. 8. —) found in advance opinions of the 
court for June 15, 1922, pa e 523, was declared unconstitutional, 
thereby denying the right ot Congress to regulate the employment o 
children on er the right of Congress to levy a tax for revenue pur- 

es; an 
5 it appearing that Congress is without constitutional au- 
thority to 1 regulate the employment of child labor in the 
industries of the United States, although Congress has after careful 
study of the beneficial results of such regulation attempted so to do; 


and 

Whereas the people of the State of Nevada, through their legisla- 
ture have adopted laws similar to those proposed by Congress for the 
protection of child life and have in addition approved the policy of 
compelling children to attend school for the first 12 grades, and do 
not approve of the employment of children in mines under the age of 
16 years; and 

Thereas there is now pending before Congress a resolution to submit 

to the several States an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing Congress to regulate and prohibit child labor: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the. assembly concurring), That the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States be hereby requested 
to immediately pass such resolution to submit to the States for their 
approval the amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting child labor; aud be it further 
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Resolved, That the Senators and Representative from Nevada be 
requested to present this resolution and to ae a and actively 


amendmen 
MAURICE J. SULLIVAN, 
President of the Senate, 
Gronen B. RUSSELL 
Secretary of the Senate. 
JAMES M. LOCKHART, 
Speaker of the Assembly. _ 


J. H. CANSTURG, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Carson City, Nev., February 20, 1923. 


„1 hereby certify that the above senate joint resolution was adopted 
by the 3 of the State of Nevada in senate and assembly 
convened, 


support the resolution submitting such 


Gronce B. RUSSELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to enact legislation relating 
to forest products. 


Whereas it is recognized that the timber supplies of this State and 
of the Nation are rapidly being depleted; and 
Whereas it is er recogn that wood and forest nets are 
needed on every farm and in every home and in every ustry every 
hour of the day; and 
Whereas it is a fact that thousands of men find their means of liveli- 
hood in the woods or in wood-using establishments and millions of 
dollars are invested in the forest industry; and 
Whereas the practices of the past have resulted in millions of acres 
of cut-over lands in this State and in the Nation that should be pro- 
ducing forest products to supply the above-mentioned needs, but which, 
8 of lack of organized effort, are not producing such supplies; 
an 
Whereas it is recognized that this problem can only be solved by 
concerted effort of the Nation, State, and their citizens and that the 
essence of the problem is to cut merchantable timber in a way that 
will leave the lands cut over in a productive condition, so far as forest 
supplies are concerned; and 
reas it is further recognized that, because of the interstate nat- 
ure of the shipments of forest N and the far-flung operations 
of the forest industry, its activities being in igi timbered State of 
the Union and the operators of one State being in competition with 
the operators of the other timbered States, that the lem is pri- 
marily a national 1 2 and that any burdens pla on the forest 
ind should not be limited to the confines of any specific State but 
should of national character; and 
Whereas it is of great public importance that sufficient supplies of 
forest products for the needs and comforts of the pulation be in- 
sured for the future and that such supplies can only insured by the 
establishment of a comprehensive forestry program: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this legislature memorial Congress to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to provide a Vigorous and complete 
forestry policy for the Nation, which, among otber items, shall provide 
for the regulation, in a fair and uniform manner, of timber cutting on 
rivately owned lands and also provide for the rigid protection ot 
orest-producing lands from fire so that all nonfarming land wherever 
loca in this or any other State in the Union may be in a productive 
condition for forest oer 
Resolved further, That copies of this resolution, properly engrossed 
and authenticated, be transmitted to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Wisconsin, and to the presiding officers 
of both Houses of Congress. 
GEO. C. FORNINGS 


President of the Senate. 


L. W. SCHOENFELD, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


J. L. Dann, 
5 of the Assembly. 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions of the city council of 
Boston, Mass., favoring the prompt passage of the so-called 
ship subsidy bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented the petition of Jane Donglas 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Dallas, 
Tex., and Texas State regent and State secretary, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, praying for the erection of a national 
archives building, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, protesting against the passage of legislation 
to limit the immigration of aliens to the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a resolution adopted by 
the Synod of Pennsylvania of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, at Greensburgh, Pa., praying an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of sundry railway postal 
clerks of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 13136) to amend an act entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a petition of sundry railway postal clerks 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 
13609) to amend an act entitled “An act to reclassify post- 


masters and employees of the Postal Service and adjust their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable basis,” approved 
June 5, 1920, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on Interstate Oommerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14309) to amend section 
206 of the transportation act, 1920, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4528) for the relief of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1170) thereon. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) provid- 
ing for immigration to relieve the emergency caused by an 
acute shortage of labor in the Territory of Hawaii, reported 
it with an amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10819) relating to 
the Department of Agriculture, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No, 1171) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10677) for the relief of Quincy R. Craft, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3487) to provide for the 
widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and 8 
Street SE., reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1172) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4418) to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold 
within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1173) 
thereon. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committe on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3222) for the extension 
of Rittenhouse Street in the District of Columbia, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4500) authorizing the 
appointment of William Schuyler Woodruff as an Infantry 
officer, United States Army, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1174) thereon. 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3855) to ascertain 
and settle land claims of persons not Indian within Pueblo In- 
dian land, land grants, and reservations in the State of New 
Mexico, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1175) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8533) for the relief of Joe T. White, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1176) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4608) for the payment of certain claims 
in accordance with findings of the Court of Claims, reported 
under the provisions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and 
March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and 
Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of section No. 151 of 
the Judicial Code, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each’ without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: i ; 

S. 4307. An act for the relief of John I. Conroy (Rept. Na. 
1177) ; and 

H. R. 7921. An act granting six months’ pay to Alice P. 
Dewey (Rept. No. 1178). 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 280) for 
the relief of the city of Astoria, Oreg., reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1179) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 422) permitting the entry free of 
duty of certain domestic animals which have crossed the 
boundary line into foreign countries, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1180) thereon. 

Mr. SHIELDS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14324) to amend section 107 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, as heretofore 
amended, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1181) thereon. 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4255) for the relief of George T. Tobin & 
Son, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1182) thereon. 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2295) for the relief of James 
Allen, alias George Moran, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No, 1183) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1482) for the relief of James T. Farrill, reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 278) provid- 
ing for continuation of register and receiver of the land office 
at Guthrie, Okla., at salaries in effect prior to act of January 24, 
1923, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4607) for the allowance of certain claims 
for indemnity for spollations by the French prior to July 31, 
1801, as reported by the Court of Claims, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1184) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14087) for the creation of 
an American battle monuments commission to erect suitable 
memorials commemorating the services of the American soldier 
in Europe, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4587) for the relief of George Turner, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1186) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 14317) granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of the 
Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13032) to authorize 
the sale of the Montreal River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., 
to the Gogebie County board of the American Legion, Besse- 
mer, Mich., reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bili (S. 4420) to amend section 2 of the act approved February 
15, 1893, entitled “An act granting additional quarantine powers 
and imposing additional duties upon the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice,” reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1187) thereon, 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1176) for the rellef of Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. (Ltd.), reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1188) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 4437) to amend section 
284 of the Judicial Code of the United States, reported it with- 
our amendment and submitted a report (No. 1189) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4488) to amend section 1025 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1190) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11637) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to approve indemnity selections in 
exchange for deseribed granted school lands, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1211) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14082) to authorize the 
Valley. Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct 
and operate a line of railway in and upon the Fort Snelling 
Military Reservation, in the State of Minnesota, reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14077) to extend the benefits of section 14 of the 
pay readjustment act of June 10, 1922, to validate certain pay- 
ments made to National Guard and reserve officers and warrant 
officers, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1191) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the following bills and joint resolution, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

H. R. 13998. An act making section 1535c of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia applicable to the municipal court 
s the District of Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. 

No. 1192); 

H. R. 14133. An act to amend an act approved September 8, 
1916, providing for holding sessions of the United States district 
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court in the district of Maine, and for other purposes (Rept, 
No. 1193) ; and 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution proposing payment to certain 
employees of the United States (Rept. No. 1194). 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14144) to limit and 
fix the time within which suits may be brought or rights 
asserted in court arising out of the provisions of subdivision 3 
of section 302 of the soldiers and sailors’ civil relief act, ap- 
proved March 18, 1918, being chapter 20, volume 40, General 
Statutes of the United States, moved that that committee be 
discharged from its further consideration and that it be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, which was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON subsequently, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14144) to limit and 
fix the time within which suits may be brought or rights as- 
serted in court arising out of the provisions of subdivision 3 
of section 302 of the soldiers and sailors’ civil relief act, ap- 
proved March 18, 1918, being chapter 20, volume 40, General 
Statutes of the United States, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1195) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13430) to amend section 370 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1196) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

H. R. 297. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vincenza Diminico 
(Rept. No. 1197) ; 

H. R. 7027. An act for the relief of Herbert E. Shenton (Rept. 
No. 1198) ; 

H. R. 8871. 
No. 1204) ; 

H. R. 9631. An act for the relief of Edward F. 
(Rept. No. 1203) ; 

H. R. 10022. An act for the relief of Eldredge & Mason, 
Malone, N. Y. (Rept. No. 1199) ; 

H. R. 10847. An act for the relief of Jacob Dietch (Rept. 
No. 1200) ; 

H. R. 10848. An act for the relief of Estella W. Dougherty 
(Rept. No. 1201) ; and 

H. R. 18205. An act for the relief of the American Trust Co. 
(Rept. No. 1202). 

Mr. CAPPER, also from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11528) to allow credits in the 
accounts of certain disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1205) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11897) to authorize appropriations for the relief of 
certain officers of the Army of the United States, and for other 

purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1206) thereon, 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4153) granting an honorabie 
discharge to Ustacio B. Davison, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1207) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6577) authoriz- 
ing the conveyance of certain land in the State of South Da- 
kota to the Robert E. Kelley Post, No. 79, American Legion, 
South Dakota, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1209) thereon. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment: 

S. 4580. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
rouri River between Hughes County and Stanley County, S. Dak. ; 

S. 4581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Brule County and Lyman County, 
S. Dak.; and 

S. 4582. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Walworth County and Corson County, 
S. Dak. 


An act for the relief of Richard Andrews (Rept. 
Dunne, jr. 


of 


ROSE CITY COTTON OIL MILL. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims. to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4479) for the relief of Rose City 


Cotton Oil Mill and others, reported the following resolution 
(S. Res. 448): 
Resolved, That the bill S. 4479, entitled A blll for the relief of 


Rose City Cotton Oil Mill and others,’ 2 
gether with all accompanying papers, 


how pending in the Senate, to- 
be, and the same is hereby, 
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referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the 
act entitled“ An act to codify, revise, and amend the 


rovisions of an 

Ws relating to 
the ote grt approved March 3, 1911; and the said court shal! pro- 
eeed with the same in accordance with the provisions of such act and 
report to the Senate in accordance therewith, 


PURCHASE OF EMBASSY BUILDING AT PARIS, FRANCE, 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4594). to 
authorize the Seeretary of State to acquire in Paris a site, 
with an erected building thereon, at a cost not to exceed $300,- 
000, for the use of the diplomatic and consular establishments 
of the United States. 

I wish to say a word of explanation with reference: to: the 
bill, and then I shall ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. The facts are explained in the report of the 
House committee, The Senate is aware that there is a general 
law authorizing the expenditure annually of not to exceed 
$500,000 for the purchase or erection of embassy, legation, or 
consular buildings im foreign countries. Two years ago we 
passed. a law appropriating $150,000 for the purchase of an 
embassy in Paris. That money is still in the Treasury unex- 
pended, it having been found impossible to. acquire any suit- 
able building capable of providing accommodations for the em- 
bassy and its offices and also the consular offices at that price. 
For $300,000, however, a suitable building can be purchased, 
which will provide quarters for the embassy and the consular 
officers also. We are paying rent for all the buildings occu- 
pied by our diplomatie and consular officers, Of course, an em- 
bassy building occupied by the ambassador of the United States 
is exempt from taxation. It is very important, if this purchase 
is to be made at all, that the Secretary should have authority 
to make it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. j 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the building or have the buildings 
which it is contemplated shall be purchased been selected? 

Mr. LODGE. The building has been selected, 

Mr. ROBINSON, Is it the building that is now occupied by 
the ambassador and his staff? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not so understand; it is a different 
building, and I think is known as the Condé House, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I happen to know of that property, and 
I have no objection to the consideration of the bil. 

Mr. LODGE: It will take care of all the offices of our 
diplomatie and consular service in Paris, and it is very im- 
portant to have it done. Half the money is already in the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
of the bill 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, can the Senator advise us 
as to the amount we are paying for present accommodations 

in France? 

Mr. LODGE. It is set forth in the House report, which I 
send to the desk te accompany the bill, that for the embassy 
building the Department of State now pays an annual rental 
of 86,500 francs. The frane has fallen off since the figures 
were prepared, That does not include the rent paid by the 
military attaché, who has offices in the same building, but 
separate from the embassy, for which a rental of about 1,500 
francs. is paid. For the passport offiee u rental ef 56,000 
francs, or $4,480, is paid, and for the office of the consul gen- 
eral there is paid a rental of 18,000 frances. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator state the total amount 
in American money? 

Mr. LODGE. I am afraid that is a very difficult question 
to answer, because the rate of exchange of the frane has been 
constantly fluctuating. 

Mr. POMERENE. Approximately, what would be the amount 
in American money? 

Mr. KING. Say with the frane at par? 

Mr. LODGE. The estimate in dollars that I have stated 
as to one item was made aceording to the rate of exchange 
when the hearings were held, which was February 12: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if this debate is 
going to continue indefinitely, I shall have to object, because 
it was understood that we would take up the calendar this 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


I have no objection to the consideration 


I understand that. I made the request for 
the consideration of the bill, because it is very important that 
it be acted upon as quickly as possible. The matter has been 
thoroughly considered by the committee. 


Mr. POMERENE. I shall not object, but I want to make 
just one observation. When the late William G. Sharp was 
ambassador he urged upon the Congress the necessity of buying 
an embassy at Paris. At that time it could have been bought 
for a very reasonable rate, but the Congress did not see fit 
to make the purchase, I am not finding any fault with them; 
but we could have saved a large amount of money if it had 
been bought then, and I am satisfied that we ought now to 
make the purchase on one condition only, namely, that the 
price is a reasonable one under all the circumstances, and I 
am quite willing to trust those who have the matter in charge. 

Mr. LODGE. It is reported by the Secretary of State to 
be a reasonable price and the lowest at which we could get 
a suitable embassy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded te consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


of State be, and he is hereby, 
empowered, at a cost not to exceed $300,000 for both site and building 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the House report accompanying a 
similar House bill may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

[House Report No. 1587. Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session.] 


AUTHORIZING PURCHASE OF PROPERTY IN. PARIS FOR DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FEBRUARY 12, 1923. 


Mr. Warreninp, from the Committee om Foreign Affairs, submitted 
the following report to sneompany H. R. 14287: 
The Committee on Foreign ‘airs, baving had under consideration 
H. R. 14287, to authorize the Secretary of State to acquire in Paris 
a site, with an erected bul m, at a cost not to exceed 
00.000 for the use- of the diplomatie and consular establishments of 
ie 10 States, reports the same back, and recommends that the 
o pass, 

The present bill is a reintroduction of H. R. 13999 in the final 
form as adopted by the committee. 

The purpose of this bill is to empower the Secretary of State to 
purchase in Paris, at a sum not to exceed $300,000, a specially de- 
sirable property which has been offered to the United States am- 
bassador to be used as the American Embassy. It is. an advantageous 
offer, to secure which speedy authorization is essential, Such author- 
ization is urgently recommended by the Secretary of State im a com- 
munication to the chairman of the Committee om Foreign Affairs, as 
follows: 


FROM SECRETARY HUGHES TO MR. PORTER. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1923. 
My Dear MR. PORTER: In conformity with the desire you have ex- 
ressed to know my views regarding the desirability of purchasing 
n Paris a property which has been offered to the United States am- 
bassader to used as the American Em 


LETTER 


Tope: 
at a comparatively small price. t — 


members of the Committee on Foreign 
nt, or ward 


minist 


rtant to emphasize that the poe 25 particalariy well 
0 e foreign serv- 


cupied by 
garden and the 
garden frontage 
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square on which is situated a large church. The southern half of the 
block adjacent to this property is occupled by the buildings and gar- 
den of a convent, and there are three private houses with gardens on 
The Chinese Legation is diagonally across the 


<a enor has 8 that a 7 to obtain property suitable for 
embassy purposes e p! 0 e sum o 50,000, 
heretofore authorized by Con; is in nt, 8 hope 


I 
that with the present possibility of acquiring exceptionally valua 
land on which are erected buildings well adapted to ‘embassy asra 
and conveniently located Congress will authorize the sum stated in 
the bill which Mr. Famchi has introduced for this purpose, 
I am, my dear Mr, Porter, very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


150,000 Tor the purchase of property in Paris bas proven wholl 
adequate. Real estate In Parle is z 
P h hich the additional authorization b 
e property, purchase whic! ea onal authorization 

Congress is required, is known as the Hotel Condé. Photographs — 
ground plans have been submitted to the committee. There has been 
Also submitted at the hearings before the committee a statement from 
the American ambassador at descriptive of the building, its his- 
tory, value, and desirable location, and containin 

558 of the value of the embassies in Paris o 
as follows: 


a comparative 
other countries, 


DESCRIPTIVE STATEMENT OF PROPERTY, 

“The Hotel de Condé, in the rue Monsieur, near the tomb of Na- 
poleon, was built shortly before the French Revolution for Made- 
moiselle de Condé, aunt of the Duke d' Enghien, and was designed 
by BGrogniart, one of the famous architects of the time. Major 
l'Enfant, who planned the city of Washington, was one of Brogniart's 


puplis. 

R The Hotel de Condé runs between two streets and contains a 
fine garden. The residence is situated at the back of a large court, on 
both sides of which as well as on the side of the street entrance are 
spacious annexes, serving in former days as a chapel, coach houses, and 
quarters for the retinue of the princess, all of which would be most 
suitable for offices of the embassy staf, as well as for those of the 
military and naval attachés. 

“The house ‘itself contains art treasures of the epoch of great value, 
among which are bas-reliefs by Clodion and n by Boucher. An 
added sentimental interest for Americans is the fact that this house 
was for many years during the last century the residence of the dis- 
tinguished French statesman, ‘the Comte de Chambrun, a descendant of 
Lafayette, and uncle of the recent chargé d'affaires at Washington. 

“ Nearly all large countries, as well as small ones, own their chancery 
and embassy here, the cost in each case ‘exceeding the appropriation 
made by our Government, Real estate here is of a value corresponding 
to that in New York and the value of the embassies of other countries 
installed here is about as follows: 

“ The British Embassy and its chancery, furnished, is worth two and 
a half to three million dollars at least; probably more. This mansion 
was the residence of Pauline Bonaparte, Princess Borghese, sister of 
Napoleon. The property ssed by purchase from her ssion in 
1814, with its costly furniture and ornaments, to the British Govern- 
ment for the use of ‘the embassy, the Duke of Wellington negotiating 
the sale. The price agreed upon was £32,000, but two months after the 
Battle of Waterloo he sent in a bill to his Government for £2,500, “for 
5 the ‘house, made by my directions when I was ambassador 
at Paris. 

“The German Embassy, which is worth about a million dollars. was, 
during the first Empire, the Paris residence of Prince Eugene de Bean- 
harnais, Viceroy of Italy and m of Napoleon I. 

“The Austrian — — O now the hands of the French Govern- 
ment, is worth 1 ly two to three million dollars. 

The ish pg which is worth about $1,060,000, was the 
home of the Prince de Wagram, who was ‘killed in the late war, the 
last male descendant of ‘Napoleon's marshal, Berthier. 

“The Italian Embassy was purchased as à bargain in 1912 or 1913. 
when I was ambassador hore, and I believe it cost about $750,000. 
It is worth considerably more now. 

Poland has recently Bi ke gens a fine building. 

“ Belgium has very uable legution quarters, the figures of which 
I have not before me. 

“ Holland this Inst year purchased a building for something like half 
a million dollars, 

»The need of an embassy in Paris has been recognized ever since we 
became a Nation. Albert Gallatin said 106 years ago: * The prospect 
seems good that the United States will purchase a building for its em- 
bassy within a year.“ For 106 years every succeeding envoy has been 
hoping that this prospect might come true, This embassy, as you know, 
is the most important in Tope, and it a Ag pe i necessary to have ade- 
quate gerens for our growing staf. Tt is from this embassy that 
cables for all Europe are distri 5 

Mr. Bliss, Third Assistant Secretary of State, appeared before the 
committee and testified as follows: 

EXTRACTS FROM “THE ‘TESTIMONY OF MR. BLISS. 

I have been all over the property. Some years ago, in 1918, at the 
time I was in the embassy, I visited it when it was offered for sale. 
Whenever there was a good property that came into the market I al- 
ways examined it to see if it was a ible embassy and made a report 
to the Department of State. At t time I do not recall what ‘the 

rice of it was, but I think, roughly speaking, it was six or seven mil- 
on franes, and at that time the franc was at par, which would mean 
over a million dollars. 

Q. What is your opinion as to this price of $300,000? 

Mr. Briss. It is a great bargain ; there is no doubt of thut. 

Mr. Herrick has been in definite negotiations with the owner of the 
house, who is an élderly woman and who wants to have it preserved. as 
the chairman just stated, because of its architectural and historical 
interest. 

* „ * - * . +- 

Mr, Briss. After the 8 of the committee to consider the bill 


of Mr. FAIRCHILD, in which a subcommittee was appointed, consisting of 


chairman of the committee and Mr. F'ATRCHTLD; à tele 


ay 2 the vii f th mitt rding th 
to Mr. Herrick, e views o e com èe regarding the 
matter, directing bim obtain an option on th perty. That was 
covered very fully in the text of the 
the subcommittee. ee Herrick replied to tina 1 or two. 
Q. Is it your understanding from the communications between se 
Ambassador ek that he is confident that 1 


rchaser? 
ver 5 Burss. From what Mr. Herrick says in his telegram, I think he 
has some unwritten understanding with the lawyer of the owner. 

5 * . * * * e 

Q. Can you tell the committee what is the amount of money that is 
being paid: by the United States at the present time in the form of 
rental for the embassy? 

Mr. Briss, For the emb: 


assy the Department of State now ys an 
annual rental of 86,500 francs. 


That amounted when I was before the 
committee the other day—I have not computed that at the rate of ex- 
change at the present time—the other y the rate was 6.920; the 
franc has gone off a little 1 then. That does not include the rent 
paid by the military attaché, I think, for his office. He has offices in 
the same building, but they are separate and I should say the rent was 
about 1,500 francs roughly estimated. 

Q. Does that include the amount paid for the accommodation of the 
passport office? 

Mr. Buiss. The passport offices are 56,000 francs, or $4,480, and the 
consulate general, since you are asking that question, I will add. pays 
a rental of 18,000 franes. That is the rental made some time before 
the war for a period of years, so that it is a very advantageous rute. 

Q. It would be very much greater at the present time? 

Mr. Bttss. It would be greater now, and he would have to pay a 
ict rate than eyer to renew the lease of the present consul 
general's office. 

Q. The building area of the Condé property would be sufficient to 
house all of these offices? 

Mr. Brss. It might be necessary to have separate offices for accessi- 
bility more to commercial interests that appeal to the consul general, 
but part of the consulate general could undoubtedly be housed there. 

Q. The question was directed to the area of the building. 

Mr. Butss. There is ample space to increase the building to accom- 
modate all the offices we ever could need. 

Q. In the present building there is ample space to accommodate all 
of these offices? 

Mr. Briss. Yes, sir. 

* * * * . * . 

Mr. Buiss. Property owned 8 governments for embassy pur- 
poses is free from taxation in ‘ance, exempted from tax. 

Q. The rental figures you gave—do they include rental for the am- 
bassadors’ homes? 

Mr. Bliss. No. The ambassador's home is paid by him personally. 

* . * $ . s * 
Q. This bill will provide a home for the ambassador? 
Mr. Briss. Yes. 
+ * * + . * * 
Q. My understanding of 8 that have d officially be- 
tween the State Department and Ambassador Herrick is that Ambas- 
sador Herrick feels assured and the State Department feels assured 
thnt if this bill passes Mr. Herrick will be able to secure this property 
within the $300,000 to be assigned? 

Mr. Briss. That is our understanding. 


GEORGE r. TOBIN & SON. 

Mr, BAYARD. From the Committee on Claims I report 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4255) for the relief 
of George T. Tobin & Son, and I submit a report (No. 1182) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 


tion of the bill. 
Is there objection? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, und the bill 
will go to the calendar. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Immigration I report fayorably with an amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res, 82) providing for immigration to relieve 
an emergency caused by the shortage of labor in the Territory 
of Hawaii. I ask permission to file a written report at a sub- 
sequent time on the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Vermont for permission to file a report on thë 
joint resolution later will be granted. 


BEAR CREEK, MISS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Commerce T ré- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 4548) de- 
claring Bear Creek in Humphreys, Leflore, and Sunflower 
Counties, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream, and 1 submit a 
report (No. 1212) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] to the report. 

Mr. HARRISON, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the information of the Senate 
the Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill was ‘read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Bear Creek in woh pe ey ‘Leflore, and 
Sunflower Counties, in the State of Mississippi, be, and the same i 
hereby, declared to be a nonnayigable stream within the meaning of 


. 
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the Constitution and laws of the United States, and jurisdiction over 
said creek is hereby declared to be vested in the State of r 

Sec. 2. That the right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, at the 
end of line 6, after the words “ United States,” to strike ont the 
remainder of the section, as follows: 
and jurisdiction over said creek is hereby declared to be vested in the 
State of Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DRAIN AT MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13272) 
granting a license to the city of Miami Beach, Fla., to con- 
struct a drain for sewage across certain Government lands, and 
I submit a report (No. 1208) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Miami Beach, Fla., a municipal 
corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
Florida, be, and it is hereby, grma a license and permit to lay, con- 
struct, and maintain a drain for sewage from its sewage disposal plant 
across the lands of the United States Government known as the Gov- 
ernment Reservation and situated on the north side of the Government 
cut from Biscayne Bay to the Atlantic Ocean immediately south of the 
city of Miami Beach, at such location and in accordance with such 
plans as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, and by the Secretary of War. 

ec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INTRACOASTAL CANAL, LOUISIANA AND TEXAS. 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, with amendments, Senate bill 4211, to 
authorize a preliminary survey of the intracoastal canal in 
Louisiana and Texas, and ask for its immediate consideration. 
I will state that this bill passed the Senate in the river and 
harbor bill last September. It will not require any debate. It 
failed in conference. 

Mr. KING. Let it go to the calendar. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator will not insist on that. 
It is a very important measure. The project has been surveyed 
several times, and some additional work is needed, and we 
are very anxious to get it passed at this session. It will save 
the Government a great deal of expense and delay. 

Mr. KING. Is it a project that the Government has entered 
upon? 

Mr, RANSDELL. Yes, sir; the Government has already 
entered upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill (S. 4211) for the ex- 
amination and survey of the intracoastal canal from the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and, there being no objection, the Senate proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, before the word “ from,” 
to strike out “canal” and insert “ waterway,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause an examination and survey to be 
made of the intracoastal waterway from the Mississippi River at or 
near New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing pre- 
liminary examination and survey to be made of the intracoastal 
waterway in Louisiana and Texas.” 


Is there objection to the immedi- 


RIO GRANDE RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with amendments Senate bill 3874, granting 
the consent of Congress for a temporary toll bridge and a 
permanent bridge across the Rio Grande River, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the words “to the,” to strike out “San Felipe 
Bridge Co., of Del Rio, Tex.,” and insert “ Citizens Bridge Co., 
a corporation, its successors and assigns”; on line 5, before the 
word * bridge,” to strike out temporary toll”; and on line 6, 
after the word “thereto,” to strike out “and a permanent 
bridge and approaches thereto,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Citizens Bridge Co., a corporation, its successors and a 5, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Rio Grande River, at or near the city of 1 Rio, State of 
Texas, in accordance with the 8 of the act entitled An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23. 1906. 

Sec, 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress for a bridge across the Rio Grande River.” 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING CO. AND OTHERS. 


Mr. BAYARD. From the Committee on Claims I report back 
favorably a Senate resolution and ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . The resolution will be read. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. From the Committee on Claims 
the Senator from Delaware reports an original Senate resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 447), in the following words: 

Resolved, That the claims of the North American Dredging Co. 
(S. 3931) and the Wales Island Packing Co. (S. 2888), now din, 
in the Senate, together with all the accompanyi papers, an 
the same are hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance 
of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved rch 3, 1911; 
and the said court shall proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of such act and report to the Senate in accordance 
therewith. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I shall object to that. There 
is one claim included in the resolution that ought not to be 
there. It has been rejected by the Government a dozen tim 
and I shall object. r 

Mr. BAYARD. I will answer the Senator by saying ‘that 
those two claims have been before the Committee on Claims 
at this session, and we have not found the facts. This resolu- 
tion merely refers them to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Wales Island Packing Co. claim 
has been before the Court of Claims a dozen times, to my 
certain knowledge, and has been turned down every time, and 
there is a document here showing that the matter has been 
settled. Therefore it ought not to go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. McNARY. I call for the regular order: 

Mr. BAYARD. I will state to the Senator that as far as the 
record is concerned in the Committee on Claims, there is no 
evidence that it has been reported upon by the court. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has been reported upon by the Court 
of Claims a number of times. 

Mr. McNARY. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order has been called 
for. The resolution will go to the calendar. 

WILLIAM SCHUYLER WOODRUFF. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. From the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs I report back favorably Senate bill 4500, author- 
izing the appointment of William Schuyler Woodruff as an 
Infantry officer, United States Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the nature of the bill which 
has just been reported is such as to justify me in asking unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. It is a measure 


of justice to an Army officer, and will give rise, I think, to no 
debate. I beg to ask for its immediate consideration by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not want to object, but 
we shall not get to the calendar at all if these permissions are 
to be granted; and this morning was set aside for the calendar, 
I must insist that we have some chance to get at the calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


VALLEY TRANSFER RAILWAY co. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably a bill to which I invite the attention of 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroaa]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary. From the Committee on Military 
Affairs the Senator from New York reports back favorably the 
bill (H. R. 14082) to authorize the Valley Transfer Railway 
Co., a corporation, to construct and operate a line of railway in 
and upon the Fort Snelling Military Reservation in the State 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, that is a local bill. It sim- 
ply authorizes the Secretary of War to consent to the laying 
of a track, about 800 yards long, parallel with a track which is 
already on the reservation. I ask to have it considered by 
unanimous consent. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I made the announcement 
that I should object to the consideration of the bill of the Sen- 
ater from Pennsylvania. It would not be fair for me to act 
differently in this case. I shall haye no objection to its being 
caled up by unanimous pene later on, but we ought to get 
at the calendar, as we agreed to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that there 
is objection.” The bill will be placed on the calendar. 


.,.PEEDEE RIVER BRIDGE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that we were to have a morning hour 
for reports, not simply a call of the calendar. I have a report 
that I want to get in as soon as I can get recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from South Carolina» 

Mr. DIAL. On behalf of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carper] I report back favorably from the Committee on Com- 
merce a bridge bill in which my colleague and I are interested, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill 

The Assistant Secretary. A bill (S. 4536) to authorize the 
building of a bridge across the Peedee River in South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I understand that these 
bridge bills go through as a matter of unanimous.consent, but I 
shall have to insist that we get to the calendar. I shall not 
object later. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is objection. The bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. DIAL. There was an agreement that we were to have 
a morning hour to make regular reports. I want to say that 
Senators will not expedite business by not letting us pass a 
bridge bill when there is no objection to it. It will take only a 
moment, and I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to withdraw his 
objection. If we do not get it passed to-day, possibly we can 
not get it passed by the House, and it will delay the construc- 
tion of the bridge for 12 months. It is a very important matter. 
It will take only a moment, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, objection was made. If 
I may direct the attention of the Chair to the language of the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the calendar was to be taken up 
for unobjected measures after morning business; but while 
morning business includes the presentation of reports, and so 
forth, it does not include their consideration, except by unani- 
mous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. 

MAJ. RUSSELL B. PUTNAM. 


Mr. PAGE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably House bill 11788, for the relief of may Russell 
B. Putnam. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bil will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, a companion bill to that 
has been introduced in the Senate and is now on the calendar 
as Order of Business 1189, and is about to be reached. This 
is a House bill. It has already passed the House. The two bills 
are identical. The bill was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative BUTLER, of Pennsylvania. There has been a favor- 
able report upon the bill which I introduced, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, we will reach that bill very 
shortly, and the Senator can then make his request. I object. 


CONFIRMATION OF MRS, ALEXANDER S. CLAY. 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, as in open executive session, 
I ask unanimous consent, which I know every Senator will 
be glad to grant, to have laid before the Senate and confirmed 
the nomination of the widow of the late Senator Clay as post- 
master at Marietta, Ga. He was one of the most useful Mem- 
bers who ever served from Georgia in this body, and had the 
respect and confidence of Members on both sides of the Cham- 
ber. His devotion to duty and his hard work shortened his 
life. The first few years of his service in the Senate I was 
his private secretary and in a position to know of his splendid, 
unselfish work. After Senator Clay's death his widow was 
appointed postmaster, and President Harding, on the recom- 
mendation of the Postmaster General, has most generously 
just reappointed her. She made an excellent record, and re- 
cently stood at the head of the civil-service examinations. I 
ask unanimous consent that her nomination be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the nomination? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am entirely in favor of that 
nomination, and think it should be confirmed, but I do not 
think we ought to undertake to do executive business at this 
time, in view of the nnanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 


TO LIMIT OR PROHIBIT CHILD LABOR, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From the Committee on the Judiciary 
I report on Senate Joint Resolutions 200, 224, 232, 256, and 
262, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States conferring or delegating power to the Congress to legis- 
late in respect of child labor. The committee reports a joint 
resolution in favor of submitting such an amendment to the 
legislatures of the several States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the regular order of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees, which are 
now being made. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is proceeding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make the point of order that the regular 
order is not in progress. The Senator from California seems 
to be making some sort of a confidential speech. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; the Senator from California is 
not making any confidential speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order has been called 
for. The joint resolution reported by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will be read twice by its title and placed on the 
calendar. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 285) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was read twice 
by its title and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. While I am on my feet I will ask 
unanimous consent that the report be printed in the Recond in 
8-point type. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The report is as follows: 


(S. Rept. No. 1185.) 


Mr. SxHorrrmce, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following report to accompany S. J. Res. —: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred Sen- 
ate Joint Resolutions 200, 224, 232, 256, and 262, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States conferring 
on the Congress power to. legislate in respect of child labor, 
reports in favor of submitting to the legislatures of the several 
States such an amendment. 
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Your committee considered these several joint resolutions, 
which, in the order of their introduction, are as follows: 


IS. J. Res. 200, introduced by Senator Jonnson, Bixty-seventh Congress, 
second session.] 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby proposed, 
under and by virtue of which Article X shall read as here- 
inafter set forth, which, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid as part of the 
Constitution, to wit: 

“ARTICLE X. 
“ STATE RIGHTS. 

* Section 1. The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the people: Provided, however, 
That the Congress shall have power to regulate or prohibit 
throughout the United States the employment of children under 
18 years of age.” 


224, 


sae Nata by Senator TOWNSEND, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session.] 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE —. 

“The Congress shall have power to regulate the employment 
and the hours of labor and conditions of employment of persons 
under 18 years of age.” 


[S. J. Res. 


IS. J. Res. 232, introduced by Senator McCormick, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session.] 


Joint resolution at ae an amendment to the Constitution of the 
Inited States relative to child labor. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
cach House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 

The Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age, and power is also reserved 
to the several States to limit er prohibit such labor in any 
way which does not lessen any limitation of such labor or the 
extent of any prohibition thereof by Congress, The power 
vested in the Congress by this article shall be additional to 
aud not a limitation on the powers elsewhere vested in the 
Congress by the Constitution with respect to such labor.” 


IS. J. Res. 256, introduced by Senator Lopes, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
fourth session.] 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE —. 


“The Congress shall have power to prohibit or to regulate the 
hours of labor in mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, or manufacturing establishments of persons under 18 
years of age and of women.” 


IS. J. Res. 262, introduced by Senator WALSH of Montana, Sixty- 


seventh Congress, fourth session.] 


Joint resolution proposing an 88 to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is 


proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 


“The power of the Congress to regulate commerce among the 
several States shall be held to embrace the power to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce of commodities being 
the products of any employer of child labor.” 


The committee thinks it will be helpful to all parties inter- 
ested if we here carry into the record the first so-called child 
labor act of Congress, approved September 1, 1916. FS 


[Public—No. 249—64th Congress.] 
[H. R. 8234.] 


An act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
and for other purposes, 

“Be it enacted, etc., That no producer, manufacturer, or 
dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce any article or commodity the product of any mine or 
quarry, situated in the United States, in which within 30 days 
prior to the time of the remoyal of such product therefrom 
children under the age of 16 years have been employed or per- 
mitted to work, or any article or commodity the product of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
ment, situated in the United States, in which within 30 days 
prior to the removal of such product therefrom children under 
the age of 14 years have been employed or permitted to work, or 
children between the ages of 14 years and 16 years have been 
employed or permitted to work more than eight hours in any 
day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 
7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 6 o'clock a. m.: Provided, 
That a prosecution and conviction of a defendant for the ship- 
ment or delivery for shipment of any article or commodity under 
the conditions herein prohibited shall be a bar to any further 
prosecution against the same defendant for shipments or de- 
liveries for shipment of any such article or commodity before 
the beginning of said prosecution. 

“Sec. 2. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor shall constitute a board to 
make and publish from time to time uniform rules and regula- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

“Seo. 3. That for the purpose of securing proper enforcement 
of this act the Secretary of Labor, or any person duly author- 
ized by him, shall have authority to enter and inspect at any 
time mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, factories, 
manufacturing establishments, and other places in which goods 
are produced or held for interstate commerce; and the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall have authority to employ such assistance 
for the purposes of this act as may from time to time be author- 
ized by appropriation or other law. 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to 
whom the Secretary of Laber shall report any violation of this ` 
act, or to whom any State factory or mining or quarry inspec- 
tor, commissioner of labor, State medical inspector, or school- 
attendance officer, or any other person shall present satisfac- 
tery evidence of any such violation to cause appropriate pro- 
ceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts 
of the United States without delay for the enforcement of the 
penalties in such cases herein provided: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to apply to bona fide boys’ and 
girls’ canning clubs recognized by the Agricultural Department 
of the several States and of the United States. 

“Src. 5. That any person who violates any of the provisions 
of section 1 of this act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or 
inspection authorized by section 3 of this act, shall for each 
offense prior to the first conviction of such person under the 
provisions of this act be punished by a fine of not more than 
$200, and shall for each offense subsequent to such conviction 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, nor less than 
$100, or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court: Provided, That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the 
provisions of this act for a shipment, delivery for shipment, or 
transportation who establishes a guaranty Issued by the person 
by whom the goods shipped or delivered for shipment or trans- 
portation were manufactured or produced, resident in the 
United States, to the effect that such goods were produced or 
manufactured in a mine or quarry in which within 30 days 
prior to their removal therefrom no children under the age of 
16 years were employed or permitted to work, or in a mill, can- 
nery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, in 
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which within 30 days prior to the removal of such goods there- 
from no children under the age of 14 years were employed or 
permitted to work, nor children between the ages of 14 years 
and 16 years employed or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any day or more than six days in any week or after 
the hour of 7 clock postmeridian or before the hour of 6 
o'clock antemeridian; and in such event, if the guaranty con- 
tains any false statement of a material fact, the guarantor shall 
be amenable to prosecution and to the fine or imprisonment pro- 
yided by this section for violation of the provisions of this act. 
Said guaranty, to afford the protection above provided, shall 
contain the name and address of the person giving the same: 
And provided further, That no producer, manufacturer, or 
dealer shall be prosecuted under this act for the shipment, de- 
livery for shipment, or transportation of a product of any mine, 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing es- 
tablishment, if the only employment therein, within 30 days 
prior to the removal of such product therefrom, of a child 
under the age of 16 years has been that of a child as to whom 
the producer or manufacturer has in good faith procured, at 
the time of employing such child, and has since in good faith 
relied upon and kept on file a certificate, issued in such form, 
under such conditions, and by such persons as may be pre- 
scribed by the board, showing the child to be of such an age 
that the shipment, delivery for shipment, or transportation was 
not prohibited by this act. Any person who knowingly makes 
a false statement or presents false evidence in or in relation to 
any such certificate or application therefor shall be amenable 
to prosecution and to the fine or imprisonment provided by this 
section for violations of this act. In any State designated by 
the board, an employment certificate or other similar paper as 
to the age of the child, issued under the laws of that State 
and not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, shall have 
the same force and effect as a certificate herein provided for. 

“Sec. 6. That the word ‘ person’ as used in this act shal! be 
construed to include any individual or corporation or the mem- 
bers of any partnership or other unincorporated association. 
The term ‘ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce’ as used in this act means to transport or to ship or 
deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to or through any other State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia or to any foreign country; and in 
the case of a dealer means only to transport or to ship or 
deliver for shipment from the State, Territory, or district of 
manufacture or production. 

“Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after one 
year from the date of its passage. 

“Approved, September 1, 1916.” 

The foregoing act was held to be unconstitutional in the case 
of Hammer v. Dagenhart. 
Hammer, United States Attorney for the Western District of North 

Carolina, v. Dagenhart et al. Appeal from the District Court of the 


United States for the Western District of North Carolina. No. 704 
Argued April 15, 16, 1918. Decided June 3, 1918. 


“The act of September 1, 1916 (ch. 432, 39 Stat. 675), pro- 
hibits transportation in interstate commerce of goods made at 
a factory in which, within 30 days prior to their removal there- 
from, children under the age of 14 years have been employed 
or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 and 
16 years have been employed or permitted to work more than 
eight hours in any day or more than six days in any week, or 
after the hour of T p. m. or before the hourt of 6 a. m. Held, 
unconstitutional as exceeding the commerce power of Congress 
and invading the powers reserved to the States. 

“The power to regulate interstate commerce is the power 
to prescribe the rule by which the commerce is to be governed: 
in other words, to control the means by which it is carried on. 

“The court has never sustained a right to exclude save in 
eases where the character of the particular thing excluded was 
such as to bring them peculiarly within the governmental au- 
thority of the State or Nation and render their exclusion, in 
effect, but a regulation of interstate transportation necessary 
to prevent the accomplishment through that means of the evils 
inherent in them. 

“The manufacture of goods is not commerce, nor do the 
facts that they are intended for and are afterwards shipped in 
interstate commerce make their production a part of that 
commerce subject to the control of Congress. 

“The power to regulate interstate commerce was not in- 
tended as a means of enabling Congress to equalize the eco- 
nomic conditions in the States for the prevention of unfair com- 
petition among them by forbidding the interstate transporta- 
tion of goods made under conditions which Congress deems 
productive of unfairness, 


“It was not intended as an authority to Congress to control 
the States in the exercise of their police power over local trade 
and manufacture always existing and expressly reserved to 
them by the tenth amendment. 

“Affirmed.” 

“ Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court. 

“A bill was filed in the United States District Court for the 
Western District of North Carolina by a father in his own 
behalf and as next friend of his two minor sons, one under 
the age of 14 years and the other between the ages of 14 and 
16 years, employees in a cotton mill at Charlotte, N. C., to 
enjoin the enforcement of the act of Congress intended to pre- 
yent interstate commerce in the products of child labor. (Act 
of September 1, 1916, ch. 432, 39 Stat. 675.) 

“The district court held the act unconstitutional and entered 
a decree enjoining its enforcement. This appeal brings the 
ease here. The first section of the act is in the margin. (That 
no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or com- 
modity the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the 
United States, in which within 30 days prior to the time of 
the removal of such product therefrom children under the age 
of 16 years have been employed or permitted to work, or any 
article or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, situated in the 
United States, in which within 30 days prior to the removal 
of such product therefrom children under the age of 14 years 
have been employed or permitted to work, or children between 
the ages of 14 years and 16 years have been employed or 
permitted to work more than eight hours in any day, or more 
than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 o'clock post- 
meridian, or before the hour of 6 o’clock antemeridian.) 

“ Other sections of the act contain provisions for its enforce- 
ment and prescribe penalties for its violation. 

“The attack upon the act rests upon three propositions: 
First. It is not a regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Second. It contravenes the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution. Third. It conflicts with the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

“The controlling question for decision is: Is it within the 
authority of Congress in regulating commerce among the States 
to prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce of manu- 
factured goods the product of a factory in which, within 30 
days prior to their removal therefrom, children under the age 
of 14 years have been employed or permitted to work, or 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 years have been em- 
ployed or permitted to work more than eight hours in any day, 
or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 
o'clock p. m. or before the hour of 6 o'clock a. m.? 

“The power essential to the passage of this act, the Govern- 
ment contends, is found in the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, which authorizes Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the States. 

“ In Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1) Chief Justice Marshall, 
speaking for this court and defining the extent and nature of 
the commerce power, said: It is the power to regulate—that 
is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed.’ 
In other words, the power is one to control the means by which 
commerce is carried on, which is directly the contrary of the 
assumed right to forbid commerce from moving and thus 
destroy it as to particular commodities. But it is insisted that 
adjudged cases in this court establish the doctrine that the 
power to regulate given to Congress incidentally includes the 
authority to prohibit the movement of ordinary commodities, 
and therefore that the subject is not open for discussion. The 
eases demonstrate the contrary. They rest upon the character 
of the particular subjects dealt with, and the fact that the 
scope of governmental authority, State or National, possessed 
over them is such that the authority to prohibit is as to them 
but the exertion of power to regulate. 

The first of these cases is Champion v. Ames (188 U. S. 321), 
the so-called Lottery case, in which it was held that Congress 
might pass a law having the effect to keep the channels of com- 
merce free from use in the transportation of tickets used in the 
promotion of lottery schemes. In Hipolite Egg Co. v. United 
States (220 U.S. 45) this court sustained the power of Congress 
to pass the pure food and drug act. which prohibited the intro- 
duction into the States by means of interstate commerce of im- 
pure foods and drugs. In Hoke v. United States (227 U. S. 308) 
this court sustained the constitutionality of the so-called white 
slave traffic act, whereby the transportation of a woman in 
interstate commerce for the purpose of prostitution was for- 
bidden, In that case we said, haying reference to the authority 
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of Congress, under the regulatory power, to protect the channels 
of interstate commerce; 

If the facility of interstate transportation can be taken 
away from the demoralization of lotteries, the debasement of 
obscene literature, the contagion of diseased cattle or persons, 


the impurity of food and drugs, the like facility can be taken | 


away from the systematic enticement to and the enslavement in 
2 and debanchery of women and, more insistently, of 
girls.’ 

“In Caminetti v. United States (242 U. S. 470) we held that 
Congress might prohibit the transportation of women in inter- 
state commerce for the purposes of debauchery and kindred pur- 


In Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland Railway Co. 
(242 U. S. B11) the power of Congress over the transportation | 
of intoxicating liquors was sustained. In the course of the 


opinion it was said: 

The power conferred is to regulate, and the very terms of 
the grant would seem to repel the contention that only prohibi- 
tion of movement in interstate commerce was embraced. And 
the cogency of this is manifest, since if the doctrine were ap- 
plied to those manifold and important subjects of interstate 
commerce as to which Congress from the beginning has regu- 
lated, not prohibited, the existence of government under the 
Constitution would be no longer possible.’ 

“ And, concluding the discussion which sustained the author- 
ity of the Government to prohibit the transportation of liquor 
in interstate commerce, the court said: 

“‘* æ * the exceptional nature of the subject here regu- 
lated is the basis upon which the exceptional power exerted must 
rest and affords no ground for any fear that such power may 
be constitutionally extended to things which it may not, con- 
sistently with the guaranties of the Constitution, embrace.’ 

In each of these instances, the use of interstate transporta- 
tion was necessary to the accomplishment of harmful results. 
In other words, although the power over interstate transporta- 
tion was to regulate, that could only be accomplished by pro- 
hibiting the use of the facilities of interstate commerce to effect 
the evil intended. 

“ This element is wanting in the present case. The thing in- 
tended to be accomplished by this statute is the denial of the 
facilities of interstate commerce to those manufacturers in the 
States who employ children within the prohibited ages. The 
act in dts effect does not regulate transportation among the 
States, but aims to standardize the ages at which children may 
be employed in mining and manufacturing within the States. 
The goods shipped are of themselves harmless. The act per- 
mits them to be freely shipped after 30 days from the time of 
their removal from the factory. When offered for shipment, 
and before transportation begins, the labor of their production 
is over, and the mere fact that they were intended for interstate 
commerce transportation does not make their products subject 
to Federal control under the commerce power. 

“Commerce consists of intercourse and traffic * * and 
includes the transportation of persons and property, as well as 
the purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities,’ The making 
of goods and the mining of coal are not commerce, nor does the 
fact that these things are to be afterwards shipped or used 
in interstate commerce make their production a part thereof. 
(Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. v. Yukonis, 238 
U. S. 489.) 

“Over interstate transportation, or its incidents, the regu- 
latory power of Congress is ample, but the production of ar- 
ticles intended for interstate commerce is a matter of local 
regulation. 

When the commerce begins is determined, not by the char- 
acter of the commodity, nor by the intention of the owner to 
transfer it to another State for sale, nor by his preparation 
of it for transportation, but by its actual delivery to a common 
earrier for transportation, or the actual commencement of its 
transfer to another State’ (Mr. Justice Jackson in In re 
Green, 52 Fed. Rep. 118.) This principle has been recognized 
often in this court. (Coe v. Errol. 116 U. S. 517; Bacon v. Ti- 
nois, 227 U. S. 504, and cases cited.) If it were otherwise, all 
manufacture intended for interstate shipment would be brought 
under Federal control to the practical exclusion of the au- 
thority of the States, a result certainly not contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution when they vested in Congress 
the authority to regulate commerce among the States. (Kidd 
v. Pearson, 128 IJ. S. 1, 21.) 

“ It is further contended that the authority of Congress may 
be exerted to control interstate commerce in the shipment of 
child-made goods because of the effect of the circulation of 
such goods in other States where the evil of this class of labor 
has been recognized by local legislation and the right to thus 
employ child labor has been more rigorously restrained than in 


the State of production. In other words, that the unfair com- 


petition, thus engendered, may be controlled by closing the 


channels of interstate commerce to manufacturers in those 
States where the local laws do not meet what Congress deems 
to be the more just standard of other States, 

“There is no power vested in Congress to require the States 
to exercise their police power so as to prevent possible unfair 
competition. Many causes may cooperate to give one State, by 
reason of local laws or conditions, an economic advantage over 
others. The commerce clause was not intended to give to Con- 
gress a general authority to equalize such conditions. In some 
of the States laws have been passed fixing minimum wages for 
women, in others the local law regulates the hours of labor of 
women in various employments. Business done in such States 
may be at an economic disadvantage when compared with 
States which have no such regulations; surely, this fact does 
not give Congress the power to deny transportation in interstate 
commerce to those who carry on business where the hours of 
labor and the rate of compensation for women have not been 
fixed by a standard in use in other States and approved by Con- 


gress. 

“The graut of power to Congress over the subject of inter- 
state commerce was to enable it to regulate such commerce, and 
not to give it authority ito control the States in their exercise 
of the police power over local trade and manufacture. 

“The grant of authority over a purely Federal matter was 
not intended to destroy the local power always existing and 
carefully reserved to the States in the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution. 

“ Police regulations relating to the internal trade and affairs 
of the States have been uniformly recognized as within such 
control. This,“ said this court in United States w. Dewitt, 9 
Wall, 41, 45, ‘has been so frequently declared by this court, 
results so obviously from the terms of the Constitution, and has 
been so fully explained and supported on former occasions, that 
we think it unnecessary to enter again upon the discussion.’ 
See Keller v. United States, 218 U. S. 188, 144, 145, 146. 
Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, 7th ed., p. 11. 

“In the judgment which established the broad power of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce, Chief Justice Marshall said (9 
Wheat. 203): ‘They (inspection laws) act upon the subject be- 
fore it beeomes an article of foreign commerce, or of commerce 
among the States, and prepare it for that purpose. They 
form a portion of that immense mass of legislation, which em- 
braces everything within the territory of a State, not sur- 
rendered to the General Government; all which can be most 
advantageously exercised by the States themselves, Inspection 
laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every description, as well 
as laws for regulating the internal commerce of a State, and 
those which respect turnpike roads, ferries, etc., are compo- 
nent parts of this mass.’ 

“And in Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518, 629, 
the same great judge said: 

That the framers of the Constitution did not intend to re- 
strain the States in the regulation of their civil institutions, 
adopted for internal government, and that the instrument they 
have given us is not to be so construed may be admitted.’ 

“That there should be limitations upon the right to employ 
children in mines and factories in the interest of their own 
and the public welfare all will admit. That such employment 
is generally deemed to require regulation is shown by the fact 
that ‘the brief of counsel states that every State in the Union 
has a law upon the subject limiting the right to thus employ 
children. In North Carolina, ‘the State wherein is located the 
factory in which the employment was had in the present case, 
no child under 12 years of age is permitted to work. 

“Tt may be desirable that such laws be uniform, but our 
Federal Government is one of enumerated powers. ‘This prin- 
ciple,’ declared Chief Justice Marshall, in McCulloch w. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 316, is universally admitted.’ 

“A statute must be judged by its natural and reasonable 
effect. Collins v. New Hampshire, 171 U. S. 30, 33, 84.. The 
control by Congress over interstate commerce can not authorize 
the exercise of authority not entrusted to it by the Constitu- 
tion. Pipe Line eases, 234 U. S. 548, 560. The maintenance of 
the authority of the States over matters purely local is as 
essential to the preservation of our institutions as is the con- 
servation of the supremacy of the Federal power iu all matters 
entrusted to the Nation by the Federal ‘Constitution. 

“In interpreting the Constitution it must never be forgotten 
that the Nation is made up of States to which are entrusted 
the powers of local government. And to them and to the people 
the powers not expressly delegated to the National Government 
are reserved. (Lane County v. Oregon, 7 Wall. T1, 76.) The 
power of the States to regulate their purely internal affairs by 
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such laws as seem wise to the local authority is inherent and 
has never been surrendered to the General Government. (New 
York v. Miln, 11 Pet. 102, 139; Slaughter House cases, 16 Wall, 
36, 63; Kidd v. Pearson, supra.) To sustain this statute would 
not be in our judgment a recognition of the lawful exertion of 
congressional authority over interstate commerce, but would 
sanction an invasion by the Federal power of the control of a 
matter purely local in its character and over which no author- 
ity has been delegated to Congress in conferring the power to 
regulate commerce among the States. 

“We have neither authority nor disposition to question the 
motives of Congress in enacting this legislation. The purposes 
intended must be attained consistently with constitutional lim- 
itations and not by an inyasion of the powers of the States. 
This court has no more important function than that which de- 
volves upon it the obligation to preserve inviolate the constitu- 
tional limitations upon the exercise of authority, Federal and 
State, to the end that each may continue to discharge har- 
moniously with the other the duties entrusted to it by the Con- 
stitution. 

In our view the necessary effect of this act is, by means of 
a prohibition against the moyement in interstate commerce of 
ordinary commercial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor 
of children in factories and mines within the States, a purely 
State authority. Thus the act in a twofold sense is repugnant 
to the Constitution. It not only transcends the authority dele- 
gated to Congress over commerce, but also exerts a power as to 
a purely local matter to which the Federal authority does not 
extend. The far-reaching result of upholding the act can not be 
more plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress 
can thus regulate matters intrusted to local authority by pro- 
hibition of the movement of commodities in interstate com- 
merce, all freedom of commerce will be at an end and the power 
of the States over local matters may be eliminated, and thus our 
system of government be practically destroyed, 

“For these reasons we hold that this law exceeds the consti- 
tutional authority of Congress. It follows that the decree of 
the district court must be 

“Affirmed.” 

“Mr. Justice Holmes, dissenting. 

“The single question in this case is whether Congress has 
power to prohibit the shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of any product of a cotton-mill situation in the United 
States in which within 30 days before the removal of the prod- 
uct children under 14 have been employed, or children between 
14 and 16 have been employed more than eight hours in a day 
or more than six days in any week, or between 7 in the evening 
and 6 in the morning. The objection urged against the power 
is that the States have exclusive control over their methods of 
production and that Congress can not meddle with them, and 
taking the proposition in the sense of direct intermeddling I 
agree to it and suppose that no one denies it. But if an act is 
within the powers specifically conferred upon Congress it seems 
to me that it is not made any less constitutional because of the 
indirect effects that it may have, however obvious it may be 
that it will have those effects, and that we are not at liberty 
upon such grounds to hold it void. 

“The first step in my argument is to make plain what no one 
is likely to dispute—that the statute in question is within the 
power expressly given to Congress if considered only as to its 
immediate effects and that if invalid it is so only upon some 
collateral ground, The statute confines itself to prohibiting 
the carriage of certain goods in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Congress is given power to regulate such commerce in unquali- 
fied terms. It would not be argued to-day that the power to 
regulate does not include the power to prohibit. Regulation 
means the prohibition of something, and when interstate com- 
merce is the matter to be regulated I can not doubt that the 
regulation may prohibit any part of such commerce that Con- 
gress sees fit to forbid. At all events it is established by the 
Lottery case and others that have followed it that a law is not 
beyond the regulative power of Congress merely because it pro- 
hibits certain transportation ont and out. Champion v. Ames 
(188 U. S. 321, 355, 359, et seq.) So I repeat that this statute in 
its immediate operation is clearly within the Congress’s consti- 
tutional power. 

“The question, then, is narrowed to whether the exercise of 
its otherwise constitutional power by Congress can be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional because of its possible reaction upon 
the conduct of the States in a matter upon which I have ad- 
mitted that they are free from direct control. I should have 


thought that that matter had been disposed of so fully as to 
I should have thought that the most 


leave no room for doubt. 


conspicuous decisions of this court had made it clear that the 
power to regulate commerce and other constitutional powers 
could not be cut down or qualified by the fact that it might 
interfere with the carrying out of the domestic policy of any 
State. 

“The manufacture of oleomargarine is as much a matter of 
State regulation as the manufacture of cotton cloth. Congress 
levied a tax upon the compound when colored so as to resemble 
butter that was so great as obviously to prohibit the mannfac- 
ture and sale. In a very elaborate discussion the present Chief 
Justice excluded any inguiry into the purpose of an act which 
apart from that purpose was within the power of Congress. 
McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 27). As to foreign com- 
merce see Weber v. Freed (239 U. S. 325, 329) ; Brolan v. United 
States (236 U. S. 216, 217); Buttfield v. Stranahan (192 U. S. 
470). Fifty years ago a tax on State banks, the obvious purpose 
and actual effect of which was to drive them, or at least their 
cireulation, out of existence, was sustained, although the result 
was one that Congress had no constitutional power to require. 
The court made short work of the argument as to the purpose 
of the act. The judicial can not prescribe to the legislative de- 
partment of the Government limitations upon the exercise of its 
acknowledged powers.’ (Venzie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 583.) So 
it well might have been argued that the corporation tax was 
intended under the guise of a revenue measure to secure a con- 
trol not otherwise belonging to Congress, but the tax was sus- 
tained, and the objection so far as noticed was disposed of by 
citing McCray v. United States. (Flint v. Stone Tracy Oo., 220 
U. S. 107.) And to come to cases upon interstate commerce, not- 
withstanding United States r. E. C. Knight Co. (156 U. S. 1), 
the Sherman Act has been made an instrument for breaking up 
of combinations in restraint of trade and monopolies, using the 
power te regulate commerce as a foothold, but not preceding 
because that commerce was the end actually in mind. The ob- 
jection that the control of the States over production was inter- 
fered with was urged again and again but always in vain. 
Standard Oil Co. v. United States (221 U. S. 1, 68, 69). United 
States v. American Tobacco Co. (221 U. S. 106, 184). Hoke v. 
United States (227 U. S. 308, 821, 322). See finally and espe- 
cially Seven Cases of Eckman’s Alterative v. United States (239 
U. S. 510, 514, 515). 

“The pure food and drug act which was sustained in Hipolite 
Egg Co. v. United States (220 U. S. 45), with the intimation 
that ‘no trade can be carried on between the States to which 
it—the power of Congress to regulate commerce—does not ex- 
tend,’ 57, applies not merely to articles that the changing 
opinions of the time condemn as intrinsically harmful but to 
others innocent in themselves, simply on the ground that the 
order for them was induced by a preliminary fraud. Weeks v. 
United States (245 U. S. 618). It does not matter whether the 
supposed evil precedes or follows the transportation. It is 
enough that in the opinion of Congress the transportation en- 
courages the evil. I may add that in the cases on the so-called 
white slave act it was established that the means adopted by 
Congress as convenient to the exercise of its power might have 
the character of police regulations. Hoke v. United States (227 
U. S. 308, 323), Caminetti v. United States (242 U. S. 470, 492). 
In Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland Railway Co. (242 
U. S. 322, 328), Leisy v. Hardin (135 U. S. 100, 108) is quoted 
with seeming approval to the effect that ‘a subject matter 
which has been confided exclusively to Congress by the Consti- 
tution is not within the jurisdiction of the police power of the 
State, unless placed there by congressional action.’ I see no 
reason for that proposition not applying here. 

“The notion that prohibition is any less prohibition when 
applied to things now thought evil I do not understand. But if 
there is any matter upon which civilized countries have 
agreed—far more unanimously than they haye with regard to 
intoxicants and some other matters over which this country is 
now emotionally aroused—it is the evil of premature and ex- 
cessive child labor. I should have thought that if we were to 
introduce our own moral conceptions where, in my opinion, they 
do not belong, this was preeminently a case for upholding the 
exercise of all its powers by the United States. 

“But I had thought that the propriety of the exercise of a 
power admitted to exist in some cases was for the considera- 
tion of Congress alone and that this court always had dis- 
avowed the right to intrude its judgment upon questions of 
policy and morals. It is not for this court to pronounce when 
prohibition is necessary to regulation, if it ever may be neces- 
sary; to say that it is permissible as against strong drink, but 
not as against the product of ruined lives. 

“The act does not meddle with anything belonging to the 
States. They may regulate their internal affairs and their 


—— 
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domestic commerce as they like. But when they seek to send 
their products across the State line they are no longer within 
their rights. If there were no Constitution and no Congress, 
their power to cross the line would depend upon their neigh- 
bors. Under the Constitution such commerce belongs not to the 
States but to Congress to regulate. It may carry out its views 
of public policy, whatever indirect effect they may have upon 
the activities of the States: Instead of being encountered by a 
prohibitive tariff at her boundaries, the State encounters the 
public policy of the United States which it is for Congress to 
express. The public policy of the United States is shaped with 
a view to the benefit of the Nation as a whole. If, as has been 
the case within the memory of men still living, a State should 
take a different view of the propriety of sustaining a lottery 
from that which generally prevails, I can not believe that the 
fact would require a different decision from that reached in 
Champion v. Ames. Yet in that case it would be said with quite 
as much force as in this that Congress was attempting to in- 
termeddle with the State's domestic affairs. The national wel- 
fare as understood by Congress may require a different attitude 
within its sphere from that of some self-seeking State. It seems 
to me entirely constitutional for Congress to enforce its under- 
standing by all the means at its command. 

“Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. Justice Brandeis, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Clarke concur in this opinion.” 

The act of September 1, 1916, having been declared unconsti- 
tutional, the Congress passed another so-called child labor law, 
approved February 24, 1919, which act reads as follows: 

[Public—No. 254—#5th Cong.) 
TH. R. 12863.] 
An act to provide revenue, and for other purposes, 

“ Be it enacted, etc.— 

TITLES Xit.—TAX ON EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR. 


“Sec. 1200. That every person (other than a bona fide boys 
or girls’ canning club recognized by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of a State and of the United States) operating (a) any 
mine or quarry situated in the United States in which children 


under the age of 16 years have been employed or permitted to 


work during any portion of the taxable year; or (b) any mill, 
canuery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment 
situated in the United States in which children under the age of 


14 years have been employed or permitted to work, or children 


between the ages of 14 and 16 have been employed or permitted 


to work more than eight hours in any day or more than six days | 


jin any week, or after the hour of T o'clock p. m., or before the 
hour of 6 o'clock a. m., during any portion of the taxable year, 
shall pay for each taxable year, in addition to all other taxes 


imposed by law, an excise tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the 


entire net profits received or accrued for such year from the 
sale or disposition ef the product of such mine, quarry, mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment. 

“ Sec. 1201. That in computing net profits under the provi- 
sions of this title, for the purpose of the tax there shall be 
allowed as deductions from the gross amount received or 


accrued for the taxable year from the sale or disposition of 


such products manufactured within the United States the fol- 
lowing items: 

“(a) The cost of raw materials entering inte the production ; 

“(b) Running expenses, including rentals, cost of repairs, and 
maintenance, heat, power, insurance, management, and a reason- 
able allowance for salaries or other compensations for per- 
Sonal services actually rendered, and for depreciation ; 

“(c) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans 
contracted to meet the needs of the business, and the of 
which have been actually used to meet such needs: 

“(d) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with 
respect to the business or property relating to the production ; 
and 

(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year in 
connection with the business of producing such products, in- 
cluding losses from fire, flood, storm, or other casualties, and 
not compensated for by insurance or otherwise. 

“Seo. 1202. That if any such person during any taxable 
year or part thereof, whether under any agreement, arrange- 
ment, or understanding, or otherwise, sells or disposes of any 
product of such mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment at less than the fair market 
price obtainable therefor either (a) in such manner as directly 
or indirectly to benefit such person or any person directly or 
indirectly interested in the business of such person; or (b) 
with intent to cause such benefit; the gross amount received 
or accrued for such year or part thereof from the sale or dis- 


position of such product shall be taken to be the amount 

which would have been received or accrued from the sale or 

disposition of such product if sold at the fair market price. 

“Sec. 1203. (a) That no person subject to the provisions 
of this title shall be liable for the tax herein imposed if the 
only employment or permission to work which but for this 
section would subject him to the tax, has been of a child as 
to whom such person has in good faith procured at the time of 
employing such child or permitting him to work, and has 
since in good faith relied upon and kept on file a certificate, 
issued in such form, under such conditions and by such per- 
sons as may be prescribed by a board consisting of the Sec- 
retary, the commissioner, and the Secretary of Labor, showing 
the child to be of such age as not to subject such person to the 
tax imposed by this title. Any person who knowingly makes 
a false statement or presents false evidence in or in relation 
to any such certificate or application therefor shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court. 

“In any State designated by such board an employment 
certificate or other similar paper as to the age of the child, 
issued under the laws of that State, and not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this title, shall have the same force and effect 
as a certificate herein provided for. 

“(b) The tax imposed by this title shall not be imposed in 
the case of any person who proves to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that the only employment or permission to work, 
which but for this section would subject him to the tax, has 
been of a child employed or permitted to work under a mistake 
of fact as to the age of such child, and without intention to 
evade the law. 

“Sec, 1204. That on or before the first day of the third 
month following the close of each taxable year, a true and 
accurate return under oath shall be made by each person 
subject to the provisions of this title to the collector for the 
district in which such person has his principal office or place 
of business, in such form as the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, shall prescribe, setting forth spe- 
cifically the gross amount of income received or accrued during 
such year from the sale or disposition of the product of any 
mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment in which children have been employed 
subjecting him to the tax imposed by this title, and from the 
total thereof deducting the aggregate items of allowance au- 
thorized by this title, and such other particulars as to the 
gross receipts and items of allowance as the commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary, may require. 

“ Sec. 1205. That all such returns shall be transmitted forth- 
with by the collector te the commissioner, who shall, as soon as 
practicable, assess the tax found due and notify the person mak- 
ing such return of the amount of tax for which such person is 
liable, and such person shall pay the tax to the collector on or 
before 30 days from the date of such notice. 

Su. 1206. That for the purposes of this act the commis- 
sioner, or any other person duly authorized by him, shall have 
authority to enter and inspect at any time any mine, quarry, mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment. 
The Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized by him, 
shall, for the purpose of complying with a request of the com- 
missioner to make such an inspection, have like authority, and 
shall make report to the commissioner of inspections made under 
such authority in such form as may be prescribed by the com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Any person who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection an- 
thorized by this section shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

“Sec. 1207. That as used in this title the term ‘taxable year’ 
shall have the same meaning as provided for the purposes of 
income tax in section 200. The first taxable year for the pur- 
poses of this title shall be the period between 60 days after the 
passage of this act and December 31, 1919, both inclusive, or 
such portion of such period as is included within the fiscal year 
(as defined in section 200) of the taxpayer. 

“Approved 6.55 p. m., February 24, 1919.“ 

This latter act met the same fate as its predecessor—it was 
declared unconstitutional in the case of Bailey v. Drexel Furni- 
ture Co. 

“J. W. Bailey and J. W. Bailey, collector of internal revenue for 
the district of North Carolina, plaintiff in error, v. Drexel 
Furniture Co. Internal revenue—Power of Congress—Child 
labor law—Reserved rights of States. 
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“The child labor tax law of February 24, 1919, imposing a tax of 
10 per cent of the net profits of the year upon an employer who 
knowingly has employed, during any portion of the taxable 
year, a child within the age limits therein prescribed, is not 
a valid exercise by Congress of its powers of taxation under 
United States Constitution, article 1, section 8, but is an un- 
constitutional regulation by the use of the so-called tax as a 
penalty of the employment of child labor in the States, which, 
under United States Constitution, tenth amendment, is ex- 
clusively a State function. (For other cases, see Internal 
Revenue, I. b; States, IV in Digest Sup. Ct. 1908.) 

(No, 657.) 
Argued March 7 and 8,1922. Decided May 15, 1922. 


“Tn error to the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of North Carolina to review a Judgment against 
a collector of internal revenue for. the recovery back of a tax 
imposed under the child labor tax act. Affirmed. 

“See same case below, 276 Fed. 452. 

“The facts are stated in the opinion, 

„ Solicitor General Beck and special assistant to the Attorney 
General Reeder for plaintiff in error. 

“ Messrs. William P. Bynum, Junius Parker, William M. Hen- 
dren, Clement Manly, and John N. Wilson for defendant in 
error. 

„Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the opinion of the court; 
“This case presents the question of the constitutional validity 
of the child labor tax law. The plaintiff below, the Drexel 
Furniture Co., is engaged in the manufacture of furniture in 
the western district of North Carolina. On September 20, 1921, 
it received a notice from Batley, United States collector of 
internal revenue for the district, that it had been assessed 
$6,312.79 for having, during the taxable year 1919, employed 
and permitted to work in its factory a boy under 14 years of 
age, thus incurring the tax of 10 per cent on its net profits for 
that year. The company paid the tax under protest, and after 
rejection of its claim for a refund brought this suit. On de- 
murrer to an amended complaint, judgment was entered for the 
company against the collector for the full amount with interest. 
The writ of error is prosecuted by the collector direct from the 
district court under section 238 of the Judicial Code, 

“The child labor tax law is Title No. 12 of an act entitled“ An 
act to provide revenue, and for other purposes,” approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1919 (40 Stat. L. 1057, 11138, ch. 18, Comp. Stat. sec. 
633640). The heading of the title is “Tax on employment of 
child labor.” It begins with section 1200 and includes eight 
sections. Section 1200 is as follows: 

„ Sxo. 1200. That every person (other than a bona fide boys 
or girls’ canning club reeognized by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of a State and of the United States) operating (a) any 
mine or quarry situated in the United States in which children 
under the age of 16 years have been employed or permitted to 
work during any portion of the taxable year; or (b) any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment 
situated in the United States in which children under the age 
of 14 years have been employed or permitted to work, or chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 16 have been employed or per- 
mitted to work more than eight hours in any day or more 
than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 o'clock post- 
meridian, or before the hour of 6 o'clock antemeridian, during 
any portion of the taxable year, shall pay for each taxable 
year, in addition to all other taxes imposed by law, an excise 
tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the entire net profits received 
or accrued for such year from the sale or disposition of the 
product of such mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment.’ 

Section 1203 relieves from Liability to the tax anyone who 
employs a child, believing him to. be of proper age, relying on a 
certificate to this effect issued by persons prescribed by a board 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and the Secretary of Labor, or issued by 
State authorities, The section also provides in paragraph (b) 
that the tax imposed by this title shall not be imposed in the 
ease of any person who proves to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary that the only employment or permission to work, which 
but for this section would subject him to the tax, has been of 
a child employed or permitted to work under a mistake of fact 
= to the age of such child and without intention to evade the 

x. 

Section 1206 gives authority to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or any other person authorized by him to enter and 
inspect at any time any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment.’ The Secretary of 


Labor or any person whom he authorizes is given like authority 
in order to comply with a request of the commissioner to make 


such inspection and report the same. Any person who refuses 


entry or obstructs inspection is made subject to fine or imprison- 


ment, or both. 8 

“The law is attacked on the ground that it is a regulation of 
the employment of child labor in the States—an exclusive State 
function under the Federal Constitution and within the reserva- 


tions of the tenth amendment. It is defended on the ground 


that it is a mere excise tax levied by the Congress of the United 
States under its broad power of taxation conferred by section 8, 
Article I, of the Federal Constitution. We must construe the 
law and interpret the intent and meaning of Congress from the 
language of the act. The words are to be given their ordinary 
meaning unless the context shows that they are differently used. 
Does this law impose a tax with only that incidental restraint 
and regulation which a tax must inevitably involve? Or does 
it regulate by the use of the so-called tax as a penalty? Ifa 
tax, it is clearly an excise. If it were an excise on a commodity 
or other thing of valne, we might not be permitted, under pre- 
vious decisions of this court, to infer, solely from its heavy 
burden, that the act intends a prohibition instead of a tax. But 
this act is more. It provides a heavy exaction for a departure 
from a detailed and specified course of conduct in business. 

“That course of business is that employers shall employ in 
mines and quarries children of an age greater than 16 years; 
in mills and factories, children of an age greater than 14 years; 
and shall prevent children of less than 16 years; in mills and 
factories, children of an age greater than 14 years; and shall 
prevent children of less than 16 years in mills and factories 
from working more than eight hours a day or six days In a 
week. If an employer departs from this prescribed course of 
business, he is to pay to the Government one-tenth of his entire 
net income in the business for a full year. The amount is not 
to be proportioned in any degree to the extent or frequency of 
the departures, but is to be paid by the employer in full measure 
whether he employs 500 children for a year or employs only 
one for a day. Moreover, if he does not know the child is within 
the named age limit, he is to pay; that is to say, it is only 
where he knowingly departs from the prescribed course that 
payment is to be exacted. Scienters are associated with penal- 
ties, not with taxes. The employer’s factory is to be subject to 
inspection at any time, not only by the taxing officers of the 
Treasury, the department normally charged with the collection 
of taxes, but also by the Secretary of Labor and his subordi- 
nates, whose normal function is the advancement and protection 
of the welfare of the workers. In the light of these features of 
the act, a court must be blind not to see that the so-called tax 
is imposed to stop the employment of children within the age 
limits prescribed. Its prohibitory and regulatory effect and 
purpose are palpable. All others can see and understand this, 
How can we properly shut our minds to it? 

“Tt is the high duty and function of this court in cases regu- 
larly brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce seem- 
ing laws of Congress dealing with subjects not intrusted to 
Congress, but left or committed by the supreme law of the land 
to the control of the States. We can not avoid the duty, even 
though it requires us to refuse to give effect to legislation de- 
signed to promote the highest good. The good sought in uncon- 
stitutional legislation is an insidious feature, because it leads 
citizens and legislators of good purpose to promote it without 
thought of the serious breach it will make in the ark of our 
covenant or the harm which will come from breaking down 
recognized standards, In the maintenance of local self-govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the national power, on the other, 
our country has been able to endure and prosper for near a 
century and a half, 

“Out of a proper respect for the acts of a coordinate branch 
of the Government, this court has gone far to sustain taxing 
acts as such, even though there has been ground for suspecting, 
from the weight of the tax, it was intended to destroy its sub- 
ject. But in the act before us the presumption of validity can 
not prevail, because the proof of the contrary is found on the 
very face of its provisions, Grant the validity of this law and 
all that Congress would need to do hereafter in seeking to take 
ever to its control any one of the great number of subjects of 
public Interest, jurisdiction of which the States have never 
parted with, and which are reserved to them by the nineteenth 
amendment, would be to enact a detailed measure of complete 
regulation of the subject and enforce it by a so-called tax upon 
departures from it. To give such magic to the word ‘tax’ 
would be to break down all constitutional limitation of the 
powers of Congress and completely wipe out the sovereignty of 
the States. 

“The difference between a tax and a penalty is sometimes 
difficult to define, and yet the consequences of the distinction in 
the required method of their collection often are important. 
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Where the sovereign enacting the law has power to impose both 
tax and penalty, the difference between revenue production and 
mere regulation may be immaterial; but not so when one sov- 
ereign can impose a tax only and the power of regulation rests 
in another. Taxes are occasionally imposed in the discretion 
of the legislature on proper subjects with the primary motive of 
obtaining revenue from them and with the incidental motive of 
discouraging them by making their continuance onerous. They 
do not lose their character as taxes because of the incidental 
motive. But there comes a time in the extension of the penaliz- 
ing features of the so-called tax when it loses its character as 
such and becomes a mere penalty, with the characteristics of 
regulation and punishment. Such is the case in the law before 
us. Although Congress does not inyalidate the contract of em- 
ployinent or expressly declare that the employment within the 
mentioned ages is illegal, it does exhibit its intent practically to 
achieve the latter result by adopting the criteria of wrongdoing 
and imposing its principal consequence on those who transgress 
its standard. 

“The case before us can not be distinguished from that of 
Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251, 62 L. ed. 1101, 3 A. L. R. 
649, 38 Sup. Ct. Rep. 529, Ann. Cas. 1918E, 624). Congress there 
enacted a law to prohibit transportation in interstate commerce 
of goods made at a factory in which there was employment of 
children within the same ages and for the same number of hours 
a day and days in a week as are penalized by the act in this 
ease. This court held the law in that case to be vold. It said: 

In our view, the necessary effect of this act is, by means 
of a prohibition against the movement in interstate commerce of 
ordinary commercial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor 
of children in factories and mines within the States—purely 
State authority.’ i 

“In the case at the bar Congress, in the name of a tax which 
on the face of the act is a penalty, seeks to do the same thing, 
and the effort must be equally futile. 

The analogy of the Dagenhart case is clear, The congres- 
sional power over interstate commerce is, within its proper 
scope, just as complete and unlimited as the congressional power 
to tax, and the legislative motive in its exercise is Just as free 
from judicial suspicion and inquiry. Yet when Congress threat- 
ened to stop interstate commerce in ordinary and necessary 
commodities, unobjectionable as subjects of transportation, and 
to deny the same to the people of a State, in order to coerce 
them Into compliance with Congress's regulation of State con- 
cerns, the court said this was not, in fact, regulation of inter- 
state commerce but rather that of State concerns and was 
invalid. So here the so-called tax is a penalty to coerce people 
of a State to act as Congress wishes them to act in respect of 
a matter completely the business of the State government under 
the Federal Constitution. This case requires, us did the Dagen- 
hart case, the application of the principle announced by Chief 
Justice Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316, 423, 
4 L. ed. 579, 605) in a much-quoted passage: 

Should Congress in the execution of its powers adopt meas- 
ures which are prohibited by the Constitution, or should Con- 
gress under the pretext of executing its powers pass laws for 
the accomplishment of objects not intrusted to the Government, 
it would become the painful duty of this tribunal, should a case 
requiring such a decision come before it, to say that such an 
act was not the law of the land.’ 

But it is pressed upon us that this court has gone so far in 
sustaining taxing measures the effect and tendency of which was 
t accomplish purposes not directly within congressional power 
that we are bound by authority to maintain this law. 

“The first of these is Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 583, 19 
L. ed. 482). In that case the validity of a law which increased 
a tax on the circulating notes of persons and State banks from 
1 per cent to 10 per cent was in question. The main question 
was whether this was a direct tax, to be apportioned among the 
several States ‘according to thelr respective numbers.’ This 
was answered in the negative. The second objection was stated 
by the court: 

„It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us 
is excessive, and so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the 
part of Congress to destroy the franchise of the bank, and is, 
therefore, beyond the constitutional power of Congress.’ 

“To this the court answered: 

„The first answer to this is that the judicial can not pre- 
scribe to the legislative departments of the Government limita- 
tions upon the exercise of its acknowledged powers. The power 
to tax may be exercised oppressively upon persons, but the 
responsibility of the legislature is not to the courts but to the 
people by whom its members are elected. So if a particular tax 
bears heavily upon a corporation or a class of corporations, it 
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can not for that reason oniy be pronounced contrary to. the 
Constitution.“ 

“It will be observed that the sole objection to the tax here 
was its excessive character. Nothing else appeared on the face 
of the act, It was an increase of a tax admittedly legal to a 
higher rate, and that was all. There were no elaborate specifi- 
cations on the face of the act, as here, indicating the purpose to 
regulate matters of State concern and jurisdiction through an , 
exaction so applied as to give it the qualities of a penalty for 
violation of law rather than a tax. 

“It should be noted, too, that the court, speaking of the ex- 
tent of the taxing power, used these cautionary words (p. 541) : 

„There are, indeed, certain virtual limitations arising from 
the principles of the Constitution itself. It would undoubtedly 
be an abuse of the power if so exercised as to impair the sepa- 
rate existence and independent self-government of the States, or 
if exercised for ends inconsistent with the limited grants of 
power in the Constitution.’ 

“But more than this, what was charged to be the object of 
the excessive tax was within the congressional authority, as ap- 
pears from the second answer which the court gave to the ob- 
jection. After haying pointed out the legitimate means taken 
by Congress to secure a national medium or currency, the court 
said (p. 549): 

„ Having thus, in the exercise of undisputed constitutional 
powers, undertaken to provide a currency for the whole country, 
it can not be questioned that Congress may, constitutionally, 
secure the benefit of it to the people by appropriate legislation. 
To this end Congress has denied the quality of legal tender to 
foreign coins, and has provided by law against the imposition of 
counterfeit and base coln on the community. To the same end 
Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the circulation 
as money of any notes not issued under its own authority. 
Without this power, indeed, its attempts to secure a sound and 
uniform currency for the country must be futile.’ ; 

“The next case is that of McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 
27, 49 L. ed. 78, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep, 769, 1 Ann. Cas. 561). That, 
like the Veazie bank case, was the increase of an excise tax 
upon a subject properly taxable, in which the taxpayers claimed 
that the tax had become invalid because the increase was ex- 
cessive. It was a tax on oleomargarine, a substitute for butter. 
The tax on the white oleomargarine was one-quarter of a cent 
a pound and on the yellow oleomargarine was first 2 cents, and 
was then by the act in question increased to 10 cents per pound. 
This court held that the discretion of Congress in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers to levy excise taxes could not be 
controlled or limited by the courts because the latter might 
deem the incidence of the tax oppressive or even destructive. 
It was the same principle as that applied in the Veazile bank 
ease. This was that Congress, in selecting Its subjects for taxa- 
tion, might impose the burden where and as it would, and that 
a motive disclosed in its selection to discourage sale or manu- 
facture of an article by a higher tax than on some other did not 
invalidate the tax. In neither of these cases did the law ob- 
jected to show on its face, as does the law before us, the detailed 
specifications of a regulation of a State concern and business 
with a heavy exaction to promote the efficacy of such regulation. 

“The third case is that of Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S. 
107, 55 L. ed. 889, 31 Sup. Ct. Rep. 842, Ann. Cas, 1912B, 1812). 
It involves the validity of an excise tax levied on the doing of 
business by all corporations, joint-stock companies, associations 
organized for profit having a capital stock represeuted by 
shares, and insurance companies, and measured the excise by 
the net income of the corporations. There was not in that case 
the slightest doubt that the tax was a tax and a tax for reve- 
nue; but it was attacked on the ground that such a tax could 
be made excessive and thus used by Congress to destroy the ex- 
istence of State corporations. To this this court gave the same 
answer as in the Veazie bank and McCray cases, It is not so 
strong as authority for the Government's contention as they are, 

“The fourth case is United States vt. Doremus (249 U. S. 86, 
63, L. ed. 493, 30 Sup. Ct. Rep. 214). That involved the validity 
of the narcotic drug act (December 17, 1914, 38 Stat. L. 785, 
chap. 1, Comp. Stat. Sec. 6287g, 4 Fed. Stat. Anno, 2d ed. p. 
177), which imposed a special tax on the manufacture, impor- 
tation, and sale or gift of opium or coco leaves or their com- 
pounds or derivatives. It required every person subject to the 
special tax to register with the collector of internal revenue his 
name and place of business and forbade him to sell except upon 
the written order of the person to whom the sale was made, on 
a form prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The vendor was required to keep the order for two years, and 
the purchaser to keep a duplicate for the same time, and all 
were to be subject to official inspection. Similar requirements 
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were made as to sales upon prescriptions of a physician and as 
to the dispensing of such drugs directly to a patient by a phy- 
sician. The validity of a special tax in the nature of an excise 
tax on the manufacture, importation, and sale of such drugs 
was, of course, unquestioned. The provisions for subjecting 
the sale and distribution of the drugs to official supervision and 
inspection were held to have a reasonable relation to the en- 
forcement of the tax and were therefore held valid. 

“The court said that the act could not be declared invalid 
just because another motive than taxation not shown on the 
face of the act might have contributed to its passage. ‘This 
case does not militate against the conclusion we have reached 
in respect to the law now before us. The court there made 
manifest its view that the provisions of the so-called taxing 
act must be naturally and reasonably adapted to the collection 
of the tax and not solely to the achievement of some other pur- 
pose plainly within State power. 

For the reasons given we must hold the child labor tax law 
invalid, and the judgment of the district court is affirmed. 

“Mr. Justice Clarke dissents.” 

Inasmuch as the Congress has twice considered it necessary 
and wise to enact a law for the protection of the child life of 
our Nation it would seem to be the mature and deliberate judg- 
ment of the people that such a law would be beneficial. We 
must assume that the Congress considered that it had the 
power to enact such laws and thought it for the welfare of the 
Nation to exercise that power. But inasmuch as the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Hammer v. Dagenhart (supra) 
and Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co. (supra), decided that the 
Congress under the existing Constitution did not have that 
power, it is proposed to confer or delegate that power by way 
of a proposed amendment. 

First. It can not be questioned but that it is a paramount 
duty of Government to guard and protect the welfare of its 
children to the end that they may have the utmost opportunity 
possible to attain the maximum development of their moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical beings. This is manifestly the due of 
all children since they are brought into the world without their 
volition, entirely helpless and dependent. But this is not alone 
simple justice to childhood. It is also of the greatest im- 
portance to every State that its citizens should attain the high- 
est development above indicated. And it may be observed that 
while under our dual system of government the power and 
duty to make ‘adequate provision by law for the accomplish- 
ment of those most desirable ends now vested in the several 
States, nevertheless it is as important to the National Govern- 
ment as it is to the government of every State that its citizenry 
be afforded every opportunity for legitimate development, and 
that such development should neither be stunted nor destroyed 
yra neglect to pass adequate laws for the protection of child- 

Herein there lies the justification for the Government of the 
United States in asking of the States that upon it be conferred 
power concurrent with their own to legislate upon this matter 
so vital to both. If the States shall have passed appropriate 
laws, it is ‘safe to say that any legislation of Congress will 
march side by side with such laws. If a State has been un- 
mindful of its duty, then such congressional legislation will 
work no injury but rather a positive benefit to the State itself 
as well as to the National Government. 

Hence your committee reports in favor of the submission to 
the legislatures of the several States of some form of constitu- 
tional amendment conferring power upon the Congress to legis- 
late upon the ‘subject. 

Second. What form shall that proposed amendment bear? 
Unquestionably it should take the form of a grant of power, 
and unquestionably the limitations of that power should be 
precisely defined, Beyond peradventure it should contemplate 
the future as well as the present. Indisputably it should be a 
power concurrent with that of the States, since its purpose is 
not to deprive the States of any of their powers but only to 
confer like powers on the National Government. 

Still further, it will not be questioned but that that power 
should be given to control, regulate, or even to prohibit the use 
of such labor in all cases where the character of the labor is 
dangerous in itself or may become dangerous through the inex- 
perience or heedlessness of childhood; where in itself or in its 
surroundings it is detrimental to the physical or moral welfare 
of childhood, or where it is in character too onerous for the 
growing bodies of youth. Equally manifest is it that in all 
occupations where child labor is permitted, legislative authority 
should have a determinative voice as to the terms, times, con- 
ditions, and environment of its use—such as day and night 
work, reasonable hours, dangerous machinery, hygienic condi- 
tions, and the like, 


* 


These are the fundamental considerations which have con- 
‘trolled the action of this committee. It has given painstaking 
consideration to the varying phraseology of the ‘five concurrent 
resolutions set forth herein above and to be found in part 1 
of hearings; it has made extended research into the legal 
and popular meanings of words whose use has been recom- 
mended, and it has decided to submit the following as the form 
of the proposed constitutional amendment, which it approves: 

“The Congress shall have power concurrent with that of the 
several States to limit or prohibit labor of persons under the 
age of 18 years.” : 

A few words may be pertinent here to explain the reasons 
which influenced the committee in the adoption of the partic- 
ular form of verbiage in which the resolution is cast. 

The use of the words “ power,” “concurrent,” speaks for it- 
self. The amendment is not designed to deprive the States 
of any of their police powers but only to have them confer 
on the National Government the right to exercise similar 
powers. That in so doing they will not deprive themselves of 
any of thelr own powers may be taken as conclusively ad- 
judicated by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of United States v. Lansa, decided December 11, 1922. 

It seemed wise to adopt the word “labor” in lieu of the 
word “employment.” The former word expresses precisely 
the matter of the proposed amendment. It is the use of the 
labor rather than the matter of its employment which is of 
direct concern, and to state it thus avoids all possibility of the 
shufflings and evasions which might follow the adoption of the 
latter word. 

An age limit is declared. It unquestionably would have been 
simpler to have provided for the regulation and prohibition of 
the labor of children and to have stopped there. But your 
committee became convinced that in asking for this it might 
fail utterly. A marked difference of opinion was developed at 
the hearings before the subcommittee, it being argued on the 
one hand that after 18 years of age, girls and boys had passed 
the period of dependency and were ‘physically and mentally 
capable of fending for themselves, so that the power to pro- 
tect them which was sought by the amendment could safely 
be limited to the indicated age; while, on the other hand, it 
was argued that many cases and classes merited protection 
after the age fixed, and that as the State’s police power em- 
braced the protection of its children during the period of their 
nonage and up to the instant of their majorities it was reason- 
able to ask that identical police power be conferred on the 
National Government. 

Reason is found in both points of view. But your committee 
finally concluded to insert the 18-year limitation; because such 
limitation would certainly embrace the vast majority of cases 
calling for protection and remedial legislation, while the ex- 
ceptional cases calling for legislation after that age might arise 
in one State and not in another, and therefore might safely 
be left to the wisdom of each State. And, finally, in con- 
templation of the opposition which almost certainly would arise 
should the word “child” be used, and having in mind the 
common-law definition of the word “child” and the many de- 
cisions of courts as to the legal meaning of that word, it was 
thought expedient to ask for that which wonld accomplish the 
greatest good while being subject to the least opposition. In 
order to remove all doubt as to the power to be delegated, it 
was thought wise to use the word “ persons.” 

The several Senate joint resolutions were referred to a sub- 
committee consisting of Senators SHORTRIDGE, Corr, and WALSH 
of. Montana, who accompanied their conclusions and recom- 
mendations by printed copies of the hearings held by them, 
which “ Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, United States Senate, parts 1, 2, and 3,” are 
hereby referred to and made a part of this report. 

Wherefore your committee reports in favor of submitting to 
the legislatures of the several States the following proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States: 

JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as a part of the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 


“The Congress shall have power, concurrent with that of the 
several States, to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under 
the age of 18 years.” 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr, President, House bill 14144, to limit and 
fix the time within which suits may be brought or rights as- 
serted in court arising out of the provisions of subdivision 3 
of section 302 of the soldiers and sailors’ civil relief act, was 
referred to the Public Lands Committee. I ask that the Public 
Lands Committee be discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, where it belongs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MICHIGAN BOULEVARD BUILDING CO.—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. CAPPER. I submit the conference report on House bill 
5918, and move its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5918) for the relief of the Michigan Boulevard Building Co., 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

F. R. Gooprya, 

PARK TRAMMELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


G. W. EDMONDS, 

JAMES P. GLYNN, 

H. B. STEAGALL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 
The report was agreed to. 


MONTREAL RIVER LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, MICH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce I report back favorably House bill 13032, 
to authorize the sale of the Montreal River Lighthouse Reser- 
vation, Mich., to the Gogebic County board of the American 
Legion, Bessemer, Mich. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I realize that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin must be consistent. I am sorry that he 
interposed his objection after so many unanimous-consent re- 
quests had been granted. This bill is one that I am sure will 
have no opposition from anybody in the Senate, and I should 
like to ask unanimous consent for its consideration, but I realize 
that it can not be done. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
after we once get upon the calendar he may renew his request, 
so far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4609) to authorize the President, in certain cases, 
to reduce fees for the visé of passports; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4610) to amend the interstate commerce act and the 
transportation act, 1920, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4611) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Halls; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4612) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct highways in the Klamath Indian Reservation in 
Oregon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4613) for the relief of the Polish American Navi- 
gation Corporation; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4614) to amend section 81 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judici- 
ary,” approved March 8, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4615) making eligible for retirement under certain 
conditions officers of the United States Army, other than 


officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability 
In line of duty while In the service of the United States during 
the war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTMAN; 

A bill (S. 4616) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station on the Humboldt River, in the State of Nevada; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 4617) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a public building at Allentown, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 4618) granting a pension to Thomas Fife; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4619) granting the consent of Congress to the re- 
construction, maintenance, and operation of an existing bridge 
across the Red River between Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East 
Grand Forks, Minn.; and 

A bill (S. 4620) granting the consent of Congress to the re- 
construction, maintenance, and operation of an existing bridge 
across the Red River between Moorhead, Minn., and Fargo, 
N. Dak.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4621) granting a pension to Nicholas Suosso (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4622) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for St. Ann's Church, Kennebunkport, Me. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. ; 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 4623) to reimburse certain persons for loss of 
private funds in the form of Liberty bonds of the fourth issue 
and Victory notes while they were general court-martial prison- 
ers, confined in the naval prison, Portsmouth, N. H.; to the 
Committee on Claims; 

A bill (S. 4624) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
make reimbursement to the Naval Academy dairy for losses 
sustained by fire; and 

A bill (S. 4625) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to per- 
mit the sale of exterior articles of the uniform to honorably 
discharged enlisted men; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4627) fixing the rank of the officer of the United 
States Army in charge of the Inland and Coastwise Waterways 
Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES RETIREMENT ACT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been requested to intro- 
duce a bill amending the civil-service employees retirement act, 
I have not had an opportunity to examine the bill carefully, 
but those who have asked for its introduction represent very 
responsible organizations. So I am introducing the bill by 
request in order that they may have an opportunity to have 
hearings on it or to have it considered. 

The bill (S. 4626) for the retirement of employees in the 
civil service was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FERNALD submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$2,500 to Elizabet& McKeller as full compensation for injuries 
sustained while traveling within the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of New Mexico, September 7, 1921, intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 14408, the third deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and order to be printed. 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted two amendments proposing to pay 
$1,000 each to Thomas A. Hodgson and C. Brooks Fry for ex- 
pert personal services in connection with the investigation of 
the fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the 
United States, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 14408, the third deficiency appropriation bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to pay $13,511.13 to the Government of the Republic of 
France as full indemnity for loss and damage to property suf- 
fered by Madame Crignier, a citizen of France, by reason of the 
search for the body of Admiral John Paul Jones, undertaken in 
1899 by Gen. Horace Porter, at that time American ambassador 
to France, and completed by the finding of the body in 1905, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 14408, the 
third deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—CLARK G, RUSSELL, 
On motion of Mr, TOWNSEND, it was— 


Ordered, That permission be granted to withdraw from the files of 
he Senate all the papers in the case of Clark G. Russell, Senate bill 
86. Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, no adverse report having 
been made thereon. 


MEMBERSHIP OF STATE BANKS, ETC., IN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
449), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That a committee of fve Members of the Senate be ap- 
pontea by the President of the Senate, one member from each of the 
ollowing committees of the Senate: Banking and Currency, Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and Commerce, That said committee be, and 
hereby is, authorized during sessions and recesses of the Sixty-seventh 
or Sixty-eighth Congress to inquire into the effect of the Be pens limited 
membership of State banks and trust companies in the Federal reserve 
system upon financial conditions in the agricultural sections of the 
United States the reasons which actuate such banks and trust com- 
panies in falling to become members of the Federal reserve system; 
what administrative measures have been taken and are being taken 
to increase such membership; and whether or not any change should 
be made in existing law, or in the rules and Regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board, or in its methods of admini tion, to bring 
about in the agricultural sections a larger membership of such banks 
or trust companies in the Federal reserve system. 

In pursuance of this inquiry said committee or subcommittee thereof 
is further authorized to send for persons, books, and papers, to admin- 
ister oaths, and to employ experts deemed necessary by such com- 
mittee, a clerk, and a stenographer to report such hearings as may 
be had in connection with any subject pending before said committee 
at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per folio; all expenses incurred in fur- 
therance of the e of this resolution to be paid out of the con- 
. fund of Senate, not to exceed the sum of $500. 

he committee shall from time to time report to the Senate the 
results of its inquiries, together with its recommendations, and may 
prepare and submit bills or resolutions embodying such recommenda- 
K ache its final report shall be submitted not later than January 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res, 79) authorizing the President to require the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to take over and dis- 

se of 5,000 tons of sugar imported from the Argentine Republic, 

aving been presented to the President for his approval, and not 
having been returned by him to the House of Congress in which 
it originated within the time prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States, had become a law without his approval. 
(Joint resolution received by the President January 31, 1923, 
Ten days expired February 12, 1923.) 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following bills and joint resolution: 

On February 23, 1923: 

S. 3103. An act to amend section 2294, United States Revised 
Statutes, relating to homesteads; and 

S. 3220. An act to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12. 15, 19, 29, and 
80 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916. 

On February 24, 1923; 

S, 3382, An act to provide for a grant to the city of Boise, in 
the State of Idaho, of the use of a certain part of the Bolse 
Barracks Military Reservation under certain conditions: 

S. 4036. An act to prohibit the unauthorized wearing. manu- 
facture, or sale of medals and badges awarded by the War De- 
partment; and 

S. J. Res. 279. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan 8,000 wooden folding chairs for the use of the 
United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be held in New 
Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 18, 1923. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1915. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, sub- 
mitting documents pertaining to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States for 1915, and “ Foreign Relations of the United 
States, the History of the World War as Shown by the Records 
of the Department of State,” with a view to their publication 
under the existing appropriations for printing and binding in the 
Department of State. Subsequent volumes of these documents 
will be sent to the Government Printing Office from time to time. 

Warren G. HARDING. 

(Inclosures: Report from the Secretary of State, transmitting 
Foreign Relations of the United States for 1915, and “ Foreign 
Relations of the United States, the History of the World War 
as Shown by the Records of the Department of State,”) 

THE WHITE Hos, February 24, 1923. 
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WILLIAM COLLIE NABORS. ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1405) 
for the relief of Willlam Collie Nabors, which was, on page 1, 
line 6, to strike out 55,000“ and insert “$3,000, in full 
settlement against the Government.” 


Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment, 
The motion was agreed to. a 


PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like to submit a 
further unanimous-consent agreement, so that we may know 
just what we are to do to-day and possibly enable us to 
conclude the calendar, It gives more time for the calendar 
to-day and I think the Senate will agree to it: 

It is further agr that the Senate shall continue the considera- 
tion of unobjected bills on the calendar until the hour of 4 o'clock 
p. m, to-day, unless sooner disposed of, and that at the conclusion 
of the calling of the calendar for unobjected bills the Senate shalt 


proceed to the consideration of executive business, and at the con- 
clusion of executive business the Senate shall adjourn as previously 


a 8 
Eit is further agreed that upon Monday, February 26, at 1 o'clock 


w m., the Senate shall vote on the motion of the Senator from 
ashington [Mr. Joxgs] to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12817, and if that motion prevails, a motion to recommit 


the biil to the Committee on Commerce shall be in order, to the ex- 
clusion of any other business. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I express the hope that the 
unanimous-consent order suggested by the Senator from Kan- 
sas may be agreed to. Its effect will be to permit the Senate 
to dispose of a large number of legislative matters which re- 
quire attention. At the same time it enables those who are 
opposed to the shipping bill to secure at an early date a vote 
upon the motion to recommit, if they so desire. I hope the 
request will be granted, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I listened to the reading 
of the proposed agreement, but I do not know that I followed 
it entirely. I understand that the object of it is that the 
Senate shall have a test vote on Monday. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And that those who are opposed to the 
shipping bill will have an opportunity to vote to send it back 
to the committee, but if the bill may be up—— 

Mr, ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Certainly, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Senators will have the opportunity first to 
vote against proceeding to the consideration of the shipping bill. 
In the event that motion prevails, which is the pending motion 
of the Senator from Washington, and the Senate decides to 
take up the shipping bill, a motion to recommit will be imme- 
diately in order to the exclusion of all other business, 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is intended to secure a test vote on the 
bill at this time? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what it is. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Kan- 
sas and the Senator from Arkansas whether it is their under- 
standing, in their interpretation of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, that upon the motion to recommit debate is to be 
restricted or limited in any way? 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no limitation upon debate on the 
motion to recommit. Debate remains unlimited. 

Mr. CURTIS. But we hope there will be a vote on Monday, 
However, of course, we can not guarantee that. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Kansas 
whether it is the purpose of any of the proponents of the legis- 
lation to seek to table the motion to recommit so as to cut off 
debate? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not on my part. I drew the agreement. I 
have not consulted other Senators. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] has charge of the bill and he can speak for 
himself. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish it would 
be put in the agreement that the motion to recommit should 
be voted upon without debate, because I am ready to yote 
now. I am ready to yote now on the motion to take it up, 
as far as that is concerned. I want to say frankly that if 
the motion to take up the shipping bill should prevail, I myself 
would then be perfectly willing to vote upon the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to take up the 
filled milk bill, because I recognize when a matter is ended. I 
would dislike to see the motion to recommit discussed for 
hours after everybody knows what the result is going to be. 

I am not going to object to the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, but I express the hope the Senator from Kansus 
expressed, that whatever motion is made with reference to the 
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shipping bill after the first motion is disposed of, assuming 
‘that the motion to take it up is agreed to, may be disposed of 
quite promptly on Monday. i 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Washington a question? Is it the purpose now of those 
who have been standing behind the ship subsidy bill to still 
yote to take up the bill, or are they going to change front 
on Monday and all join in voting for a motion to recommit the 
bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I do not want to see the bill 
recommitted. The Committee on Commerce have acted on the 
bill, and I do not see any use in sending it back to the commit- 
tee. I hope those who favor the bill will vote to take it up, 
and in that way make a record vote on it; and then immedi- 
ately that another bill may be taken up to displace it. I 
myself will vote to do that. 

I am going to vote to take up the shipping bill because I 
am in favor of the shipping bill. If I were against it, I would 
vote against that motion. Then if it is taken up, I would be 
glad to vote to take up any of the other measures that are 
pressing. I do not want to have it recommitted, because I 
think that would be useless and nothing could be accomplished 
by it. The bill can be killed by taking up another bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has the 
floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had a question which I desired to put 
to the Senator from W. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I thought I had answered it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason why I asked the question of 
the Senator from Washington was that throughout the debate 
he has worn a very loud red necktie, showing fight, and to-day 
I notice that his tie is pure white, showing surrender. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; I recognize when I 
am beaten! 

Mr. FLETCHER, In reply to the suggestion that sending 
the bill back to the commiftee would not amount to anything, 
because, as the Senator from Washington said, the committee 
had considered the bill, and he considers it useless that the 
Commerce Committee should further consider it, I suggest to 
the Senator that there may be a possibility of some arrange- 
ment or conclusion reached by the committee, for instance, 
like incorporating discriminating duties 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, not at this session. The 

Not at this session, but we could still have 


Senator knows that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
the matter go along. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We shall have to introduce a 
new bill in the next Congress. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would dispose of it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Washington a question, if I may? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated that he does 
not want to have the bill recommitted because the Committee on 
Commerce has already expressed itself ọn the subject. 

Mr. ‘JONES of Washington. And because of the nearness of 
the close of the session, of course. $ 

Mr. POMERENE. I have heard the Senator say on several 
eccasions during the last three or four weeks that he per- 
‘sonally very much prefers a scheme of preferential customs 
rates as well as tonnage rates, to the subsidy plan. Under 
‘those circumstances, would not the Senator from Washington 
consent to have the bill recommitted with instructions to report 
it back with some scheme of the kind indicated, which would 
‘meet the approval of his own judgment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, That would be useless now be- 
cause of the nearness of the end of the session. This ends the 
bill; there is no question about it. It is useless to send it back 
to the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe I still have the floor, and I yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was simply going to inquire, in view of the 
statement of the chairman of the committee who has charge 
of the bill, why it is necessary to delay the matter? We have 
some bills on the calendar which ought to be considered. There 
is no occasion to wait until Monday to consider some of the 
other bills, if this matter is now at an end, as the Senator 
from Washington has very well said. If somebody wants to 
make a record, let us make it now. The record is pretty well 
made, I think, but If it is not quite complete we can make it 
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now. It is understood that the shipping bill can not pass at 
this session. There is no use to take up further time on it to- 
day. There are some very important measures on the calendar 
which ought to be passed, and there is no use to consume the 
time on the shipping bill. I do not understand why we can not 
dispose of it and have it at an end to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Idaho. I think it ought to be ended and ended 
to-day. I see no reason in the world why we should delay. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the statement of Senators on 
this side of the Chamber and Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber on the subject, I respectfully ask that a motion to re- 
commit the bill be now in order and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of that motion and to vote upon the same 
without further debate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object to that, but I am per- 
fectly willing to agree to vote now on the motion to take up the 
bill 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas that he submit his request for unanimous consent, and 
if it is objected to, of course the Senate will take its own 


urse. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Before I agree to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, I want to know if it will in any way bind any Senator 
not to make a motion to recommit, whether the bill is taken up 
or not. It provides that if the bill is taken up, a motion to re- 
commit shall be in order, but if it is not taken up some Sena- 
tor may then want to make a motion to recommit it and have a 
test vote upon it. 

Mr, CURTIS. I am afraid the Senator did not hear the read- 
ing of the request. It provides that the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill shall be taken up at 1 o’clock and 
yoted upon without further debate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But if that motion shall be defeated then 
some of us may want to move to recommit the bill anyhow, 
whether it is up or not. 

Mr. CURTIS. It the motion to take it up is defeated, that 
Settles the bill as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no, it does not settle it. It leaves the 
measure in this Chamber and some of us may want to have it 
recommitted and may want to put all Senators on record upon 
the question, The Senator from Washington is so sick of it 
that he does not even want it to go back to his committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, the Senator should not say 
that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Committee on Commerce will not take 
it, I suggest that it be referred to.the Committee on Agriculture. 
We would take it and put it to sleep. -. - 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Alabama that a motien to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill tests the sense of the Senate on the bill just as effec- 
tively as a motion to recommit. If the Senate refuses to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill, according to the effect 
usually given to parliamentary practice of that nature, it ex- 
presses the sense of the Senate upon the subject just as effec- 
tively, and even more so under some circumstances, than a mo- 
tion to recommit it, for a motion to recommit carries with it 
the expression of thought that the bill requires modification in 
respect not therefore recognized by the committee. 80 1 
think the Senator from Alabama should make no objection to 
the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to get the construction of the 
Senator from Kansas of the agreement. Is it not true that 
under the agreement, if the bill is taken up, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] would not be permitted to make his 
motion to take up the filled milk bill until the motion to recom- 
mit the shipping bill has been disposed of? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; until the motion to recommit has been 
disposed of. 

Mr. LENROOT. I object to the request in that form. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then there will be no further unanimous 
consent given in the Senate to-day. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Alabama that 
the motion to recommit, as I understand it, would not be in 
order until the bill was before the Senate. A Senator can not 
move to recommit a bill that is reposing in quiet upon the cal- 
endar, It must be before the Senate before a motion to recom- 


mit it can be made, which meets the point of the Senator from 
Alabama, I think. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I presume everyone understood that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Alabama stated that 
he wanted the agreement so that, whether the bill was before the 
Senate or not, a motion to recommit could be entered. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. 


Certainly the Senate would have to vote on 
the motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill before a 
motion could be made to recommit it. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, 
regular order. i 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the parlia- 
mentary inquiry, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The bill has been reported to the Senate. It 
is out of the committee. It is not up, however, for considera- 
tion, but it is still in the Senate and not in the committee, 
Suppose some Senator wants to get it out of the Senate and 
back before the committee? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He would have to move to proceed to its 
consideration, get it before the Senate, and then move to re- 
commit it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator believes unless the Senate took 
it up we could not move to recommit it? 

Mr, BRANDEGBRE. No; we can not move to recommit a 
bill that is still on the calendar, that the Senate is not con- 
sidering, because it is not before the Senate for consideration 
at all. It has to be taken up first. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I demand the regular order, 

Mr. HEFLIN, Then it is lost somewhere between the com- 
mittee and the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; it is on the calendar. 
lost there. 

The VIGE PRESIDENT, Is the Chair to understand that 
there is objection to the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. LENROOT. I object unless the last clause, “to the ex- 
clusion of any other business,” is eliminated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded, 
The regular order is the introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions. 

AMENDMENT OF WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, yesterday I presented a 
conference report on House bill 10003. I notice it was not 
handed down this morning, and I ask that it may be disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report is on the 
table. The Chair had no power to hand it down. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following conference report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


Mr, President, I ask for the 


Many are 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. KR. 
10003) to further amend and modify the war risk insurance act, 
haying met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10003) to further amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows; In lieu of the matter inserted 
by the amendment of the Senate insert the following: 

“Sec. 23. (1) That, except as provided in subdivision (2) of 
this section, when by the terms of the war risk insurance act 
and any amendments thereto, any payment is to be made to a 
minor, other than a person in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, or to a person mentally incompetent or under 
other legal disability adjudged by a court of competent juris- 
diction, such payment shall be made to the person who is con- 
stituted guardian, curator, or conservator by the laws of the 
State or residence of claimant, or is otherwise legally vested 
with responsibility or care of the claimant or his estate: Pro- 
vided, That prior to receipt of notice by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau that any such person is under such other 
legal disability adjudged by some court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. payment may be made to such person direct: Provided 
further, That for the purpose of payments of benefits under 
article 3 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, where no 
guardian, curator, or conservator of the person under a legal 
disability has been appointed under the laws of the State or 
residence of the claimant, the director shall determine the per- 
son who is otherwise legally vested with responsibility or care 
of the claimant or his estate. 

“(2) If any person entitled to receive payments under this 
act shall be an inmate of any asylum or hospital for the in- 

_ Sane maintained by the United States, or by any of the several 
States or Territories of the United States, or any political sub- 
division thereof, and no guardian, curator, or conservator of 
the property of such person shall have been appointed by com- 
petent legal authority, the director, if satisfied after due investi- 
gation that any such person is mentally incompetent, may 
order that all moneys payable to him or her under this act shall 


be held in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
such person. All funds so held shall be disbursed under the 
order of the director and subject to his discretion either to 
the chief executive officer of the asylum or hospital in whicli 
such person is an inmate, to be used by such officer for the 
maintenance and comfort of such inmate, subject to the duty 
to account to the United States Veterans’ Bureau and to repay 
any surplus at any time remaining in his hands in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed by the director; or to the 
wife (or dependent husband if the inmate is a woman), minor 
children, and dependent parents of such inmate, in such 
amounts as the director shall find necessary for their support 
and maintenance in the order named; or, if at any time such 
inmate shall be found to be mentally competent, or shall die, 
or a guardian, curator, or conservator of his or her estate be 
appointed, any balance remaining to the credit of such inmate 
shall be paid to such Inmate, if mentally competent, and other- 
wise to his or her guardian, curator, conservator, or personal 
representatives.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


P. J. McCune, 
Reep Suoor, 

Joux SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Berton E. Sweer, 

W. J. GRAHAM, 
Sas Raysurn, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 
STANDARDS FOR ANTHRACITE COAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the calendar under Rule 
VIII is now in order. The consideration of the calendar will 
begin at Order of Business 1057, being Senate bill 4447, the 
title of which will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, A bill (S. 4447) to establish 
standards for anthracite coal shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill go over, Mr. President, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that bill ought to be 
referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. It provides 
that the Department of Commerce shall carry on certain work 
which has already been provided for by an appropriation, anid 
which is to be conducted by the Department of the Interior. 
Its enactment would lead to a duplication of work. It calls 
for a set of standards for coal which are already being con- 
sidered and studied by the Bureau of Mines. The bill has 
never been considered by the Bureau of Mines. It provides 
for no method for its enforcement in case it should be passed. 
It provides for no inspection of the standards which it pro- 
poses to set up. The bill is loosely drawn and is contradictory 
in its terms. I move that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I have under- 
stood that the Bureau of Mines dealt only with questions of 
safety and with other correlated principles; that the question 
of fixing standards of quality of materials mined was not 
usually a function of that bureau. It seems to me that the 
Department of Commerce ought to consider the question of the 
standardization of coal. That department is the one which 
passes upon questions relating to the purity of food. It seems 
to me many of the same principles are involved in impure coal 
as in adulterated food. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me. I desire to say 
that there is now pending In the Legislatures of Pennsylvania, 
of Wisconsin, of Massachusetts, and of other State legislatures 
bills seeking to establish by regulations standards of quality 
and size and condition of anthracite coal. If the National 
Government does not undertake to standardize anthracite coal, 
we shall have a different law in nearly every State in the 
Union. It seems to me, in view of the great agitation upon 
this subject at the present time, that we ought to get some 
action at this session of Congress. Otherwise we shall have 
different standards as to the quality of coal in every section of 
the country. The bill was deliberately drafted, without any 
method being provided for its enforcement or inspection of the 
standards that it requires the Government to establish, be- 
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eause it would be impossible to get such a measure through the 
Congress. Such provisions would raise the cry of expense and 
the opposition to the establishment of another bureau with 
another corps of Government employees. This simple form was 
chosen so as to lead the way for enforcement by the various 
States. The National Government can do much to end this 
abuse of selling fuelless coal for real coal by merely promul- 
gating certain standards of quality. The enforcement will be 
taken care of by local authorities if the Government leads the 
way by first fixing an official and uniform standard. 

Mr. President, some department of the National Government 
ought to lead the way and provide for the elimination of noncom- 
bustible materials in coal, so that our people may not be subjected 
to the impositions and frauds which have been practiced on them 
during the present winter. Ample evidence is at hand that the 
anthracite coal on the market to-day is full of slate, slag, and 
other substances that will not burn. I am not so much con- 
cerned about which bureau or department undertakes this 
work as I am desirous of obtaining action, so that we may 
not have a different standard in each State in the Union. 
After studying the matter and consulting with many officials, 
it seemed to me that the Department of Commerce is the de- 
partment to determine the standards. Of course, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce can call upon the Bureau of Mines for such. 


information as may be necessary in order to determine what 
quantity of noncombustible material shall be permitted in an- 
thracite coal shipped in interstate commerce. I hope the Sen- 
ator will not take the method he has indicated of preventing 
some action upon this bill at this time. If the bill is sent to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining, it will be impossible to 
get action this session. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the appropriation of 
$136,000, the ordinary annual appropriation, has already been 
made for the study of the very facts which this bill would call 
upon the Department of Commerce to study. It would simply 
provide for a duplication of work that is being carried on now, 
and no nearer approach would be made to the object the Sena- 
tor has in mind than is being made now by the work which is 
being performed by the Bureau of Mines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. = 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, I know one Sena- 
tor can object to the bill’s passage at this time, but would the 
Senator be willing to substitute the Department of the Interior 
for the Department of Commerce in the bill, and allow it to 
be considered? ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The bill would need considerable 
amendment. I call the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to one absurdity in the bill. It proposes to set up cer- 
tain standards for coal, Then it proceeds to prohibit the trans- 
portation of coal of those standards in interstate commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator refers to a mis- 
printed bill. He is speaking of a copy of the bill that contains 
a typographical error. There are two copies of the bill in cir- 
culation, one of which contains the word “ not 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which is the proper form of 
the text while the other print does not contain the word“ not.” 
I have before me two of the prints, one having the word “ not” 
and the other eliminating the word “not.” Of course, it gives 
an entirely different sense to the bill. However, the official 
copy of the bill contains the word “not,” and contains no am- 
biguity or absurdity. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr, McNARY. Has this bill been recommitted by action of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. The question is on the 
motion to refer the bill to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. McNARY. I was under the impression that action had 
been taken by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

Mr. McCNARY. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is proceeding. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that the motion made by me may 
be submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: I ask unani- 
mous consent to annex to my remarks on Senate bill 4447 two 
editorials which have been recently printed in the newspapers 
upon the subject of the bill. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{Editorial from the Boston Post, January 29, 1923.] 
NONSENSE, 

The statement of the chairman of the Pennsylvania fuel commission 
that anthracite adulterated with slate and stone is sold only by un- 
scrupulous, “ fly-by-night” operators is, in our opinion, precious non- 
sense. 

Every householder knows, and has known for several years, that 
practically all of the coal he has bought. from whatever dealer, has 
been, in considerable part, unburnable by reason of tbe outrageous 
amount of slate and stone it contained. o say that all local retailers 
have been supplied by “ fily-by-nights over in Pennsylvania is too fool- 
ish for consideration. So far as we have been able to discover, the 
operators all do it, the chief reason being that they will not stand the 
extra expense of having the coal picked over, s 

For a country that has rigid and well-enforced laws against food 
adulteration, we are singularly lax in the way of permitting the adul- 
teration of coal. 


{Editorial from the Boston American, January 30, 1923.1 
WRETCHED COAL SITUATION—FUEL AT EXORBLTANT RATES SAID, T0 CON- 
TAIN MORE THAN 380 PER CENT ROCK. Cant 

Those responsible for our wretched coal situation are not content with 
their failure to give us coal when we need it, although nature has been 
so bountiful in supplying it to us. may are not even content with- 
charging us exorbitant prices for the little they give us, but they. 
insist upon ite | insult to injury, and then more injury, by giving 
us, so it is alleged, more than 30 per cent ef rock and iron and slag, 
blackened only by the powder of coal and charging for it the present 
extortionate prices charged for the best coal, 

If it is true that more than 30 per cent of the “coal” we are now 
receiving is “ fireproof,” then our coal is costing us about $26 or $27 
per ton. It is costing us even more than this price; for we have to 
watch it. It clogs up our furnace grates. It destroys our furnace 
grates, and it involves labor—great physical exertion—to keep the 
grate clean, not only to save the grates but to produce a draft. 

It is apparent that the coal operators are putting upon the rail- 
road cars the old dumps, which were not coal but which were black- 
ened stone and iron ore. It is a deliberate, willful, inexcusable swin- 
die. Every day our courts are sending poor men away for petty steal- 
ing or for some other petty offense, tearing them away from their 
families and — ien to hard labor in prison, disgracing their 
little children and their wives, their mothers and fathers, and yet we 
do nothing with these coal thieves who are stealing from us scores 
of millions of dollars. This is American justice for you! 

But some day the gentlemen who own the good things in life and 
who are never satisfied until they have taken away even the Httle 
that others have will wake up to find that the patience of the Ameri- 
can people has been exhausted; that mer have grown angry. Then 
it will be too late, and then the deluge will have come, and they will 
find themselves as the slave owners found themselves, as the Russian 
oppressors found themselves, and as the French oppressors in 1783 
found themselves—helpless before the wrath of a people who have 
no time, no opportunity, and no disposition to discriminate. 

The eee will be for the honest sessor as well as for the 
dishonest, a that is the pity of it. ut the honest r will 
not be without fault. Although he will not be actually nsible, 
yet he will be passively responsible; for if every man who honestly 
possesses the good things of life would remember the danger of per- 
mitting the active, aggressive, exploiter to have his way with the 
great masses of the people, things would be different and safe. 


NATIONAL PARK AT YORKTOWN, VA. 1 


The bill (S. 4464) in reference to a national military park at 
Yorktown, Va., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Utah to withhold his objection to that measure. If it should 
be enacted it would not involve any expense whatever to the 
Government of the United States; it is a perfectly harmless 
measure and merely provides for an inquiry into certain con- 
ditions in order that the historic site of Yorktown may be 
properly preserved. 

Mr. SWANSON. A bill with the same object in view has 
passed the House and I suggest that the Senator niove to sub- 
stitute the House bill for the Senate bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A similar bill has passed the House and 
I desire to substitute the Honse bili for the Senate bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. There will be no expense attached to the 
measure. It merely directs the Army engineers to make a 


report. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘There is no appropriation called for by 
the bill. 5 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was disposed to object to every 
bill until we reach some conclusion with respect to the ship 
subsidy bill. That is the most important thing before us. It is 
like the sword of Damocles hanging over our heads. Let us 
get that out of the way and then we may dispose of these bills. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator will not, for the reason 
indicated by him, interpose objection to the consideration of 
bills on the calendar. Under the nnanimous-consent agreement 
made yesterday, at which time I think the Senator from Utah 
was present, and to which, as I remember, he agreed, the calen- 
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dar was to be taken up and considered until 1 o'clock. We 
ought not now to fail to carry out that unanimous-consent 
agreement. k 

Mr. LODGE. To object to every bill on the calendar is a 
breach of the unanimous consent. 

Mr, SWANSON, I hope the Senator will permit the unan- 
imous-consent agreement to be carried out. 

Mr. LODGE. An objection to every bill is not in accordance 
with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. Technically the Senator from Utah or any 
other Senator may have the right to object to every bill on 
the calendar, but such action is not carrying out the spirit and 
intent of the unanimous-consent agreement, which was that 
eee bills on the calendar should be considered until 

o'clock. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I will be glad to hear the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia further. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The entire purpose and scope of the 
bill are set forth in its provisions. It directs the Secretary 
of War to investigate the feasibility of establishing a national 
military park in and about Yorktown, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, for the purpose of commemorating the campaign and 
siege of Yorktown, and to prepare plans for such park, the 
commission to be appointed to serve without expense to the 
Government. It is merely proposed to prepare plans and sub- 
mit a report to Congress at a later day. If the bill is not 
objected to, I desire, by direction of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to ask that House bill 13326 be substituted for the 
Senate bill. The Committee on Military Affairs of both the 
poe and the Senate haye made a favorable report on the 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
asks that there be substituted for the Senate bill the House 
81 br hades the same subject. The House bill will be stated 

N. er 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 18326) in refer- 
ence to,a national military park at Yorktown, Va. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, Is there objection to substituting 
the House bill for the Senate bill? The Chair hears none, 
re objection to the present consideration of the House 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
hear the report read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the report be read? The 
Chair hears no objection, and the Secretary will read the re- 


port. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. 

SUTHERLAND on the 5th instant, as follows: 
[Report to accompany S. 4464.] 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 4464) in reference to a national military at Yorktown, Va., 
having considered the same, report fayorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass with amendments. 

House Report No. 1499 on a similar bill in the House is attached 
hereto and made a part of this report. 

[House Report No. 1499, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session.] 

This bill directs the Secretary of War to investigate the feasibility 
of establishing a national itary park in and about Yorktown, 
in the State of Virginia, for the pur of commemorating the 
ge ge and siege of Yorktown in the fall of 1781, etc. 

He is authorized to appoint a commission of not to exceed three 
persons to assist him, who shall serve without compensation or ex- 
pense to the Government, 

The committee recommends that the bill be amended by strikin 
out the direction to the Secretary of War to appoint members o 
88 designated societies to two places on this commission, as 
OLIOWS : 

Page 1, line 14, after the word “ persons,” strike out all followin 
on remainder of page and all on page 2, line 1. Page 2, line 2, 
strike out the first two words in the line and insert the word “ who,” 
so that the sentence as amended shall read: 

“To aid and assist him in this undertaking, the Secretary of War 
is authorized to ap int a commission of not to exceed three persons, 
who shall serve ut compensation or expense to the Government. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator will not object to 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. In my own time I should like to ask the Senator 
if ultimately there will not evolve upon the Federal Govern- 
ment considerable expense for the maintenance of this park? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, that will depend entirely 
upon the action of Congress. This bill merely directs the Sec- 
retary of War to inquire into the feasibility of the project 
and to prepare plans, which will be reported to Congress for 
whatever action it may see fit to take. Congress may or may 
not adopt those plans; it may or may not establish the park. 
Of course, if a military park should be established at York- 
tewn, there might possibly be some expense attached, or it 
might be arranged that that expense should be borne by 
various patriotic societies. Nobody knows what plans will 

| be developed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, it may be considered, but I want 
to hold the floor for a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 13326) in reference to a national military 
park at Yorktown, Va., which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to investigate the feasibility of establishing a national military 
park in and about Yorktown, in the State of Virginia, for the purposé 
of commemorating the campaign and siege of Yorktown in the fall of 
1781 and the preservation of said battle field for historical purposes, 
and to prepare plans of such park and an estimate of the cost of estab- 
lishing and acquiring the same and obtain such other information as 
may enable Congress to act upon the matter after being fully advised. 
To aid and assist him in undertaking, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to appoint a commission of not to exceed three persons, 
who shall serve without compensation or expense to the Government. 

Src. 2. That the expense of the investigation herein directed to be 
yr „Shall be paid from the appropriation ‘Contingencies of the 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course we are all familiar with 
the historic ground to which this bill refers. I have no doubt 
that the patriotic sentiments of the American people would in- 
cline them to favor the adoption of a project that would set this 
ground apart as a military reservation or as a military park. 
I call the Senator's attention, however, to the fact that we are 
creating a large number of military reservations and a large 
number of parks; the Federal Government is acquiring a large 
area of territory in various States, all of which, of course, will 
necessitate greater or lesser appropriations for their mainte- 
nance. I do not know the amount of money now appropriated 
annually by the Government for reservations and parks and 
various other grounds and territory title to which is in the 
Federal Government. It seems to me we ought to scrutinize 
with great care these proposals because of the ultimate expense 
which will be involved which will have to be met from the 
Treasury of the United States. I should like to ask the Senator 
the number of acres that are within this contemplated military 
park. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The number of acres is not set forth. 
Of course the number of acres and all other details in regard 
to the measure would be matters which would come within the 
scope of the investigation which is authorized to be made under 
this bill. I will say to the Senator that I agree with him thor- 
oughly that these matters ought to be scrutinized; but the 
fact that we are entering upon just such projects as this shows 
that we are beginning to take, as we should take, some care 
of these historic objects as a means of teaching patriotism to 
our children and of preserving for posterity these old historic 
battle fields and grounds. 

Mr. KING. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is within us, and not without; 
and patriotism is within, and not often developed by mere ex- 
ternal objects. However, I shall have no objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 4464, 
dealing with the same subject matter, will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The bill (H. R. 10816) to fix the annual salary of the collector 
of customs for the district of North Carolina was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds 
to discuss this bill, let me say that the North Carolina customs 
collection district is now seventh in importance in the United 
States. There are only six that have a greater amount of busi- 
ness, and the salaries of the collectors in those six run from 
$7,000 up to $10,000. There are 14 districts next following in 
their order whose business is less than that in the North 
Carolina district, and in those the salaries run from $5,000 up 
to $6,000; while in this district, where the salary was fixed half 
a hundred years ago, it is still running on at $2,500, although 
it is the seventh in importance. This bill is to place the salary 
of the collector of customs on a par with the 15 districts having 
a less amount of business, and the lowest of the lot is $5,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. 

Mr. KING. Why did not the Senator and his committee, 
instead of trying to bring this salary up to the par—using the 
Senator’s expression—introduce a measure to bring some of the 
others down, using this as a datum line? It seems to me that 
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we are always concerned in bringing up, but we are very 
seldom concerned in bringing down. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There were two very good reasons. The 
first, I will say, is that we consider that $5,000 is a very 
reasonable salary for the collector of customs of that district. 
Secondly, the purpose of the committee is to put through a 
bill, and not merely to have one introduced, or to report one 
that will not pass through. The highest salary, that in New 
York, which is $10,000, is undoubtedly not excessive; and this 
proposed salary of $5,000, which is the lowest of these nearly 
30 districts, it seems to me, is very reasonable. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I gave the Senator from 
Utah a copy of the very able report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means stating the facts in regard to this case. After 
reading it I am satisfied that the Senator, who is a just man, 
will withdraw his objection. The only objection he has made 
at all is that we have not decreased some of the other salaries. 
That is not the question here, It is a question of doing justice 
to this man, an officer whose salary has not been changed in 50 
years, whose salary was then the lowest of any collector in the 
country. His district is now seventh in importance in the 
United States, and yet he is receiving the sama salary that was 
paid 50 years ago, when men are getting salaries of $5,000 who 
do not do half the business or collect one-tenth the revenue 
that he does. That is the report of the committee, 

The Secretary of the Treasury was before our Committee on 
Appropriations during this session, and I asked him about this 
particular officer. Because the Budget had not estimated for 
it, the increase was subject to a point of order, and we could 
not put it on the appropriation bill; but the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when he was before us, recommended that this office 
be given justice and his salary increased. The North Carolina 
district to-day is the seventh in the United States in the 
amount of revenue collected, and they have put on this man 
ten times as much business as heretofore. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, is it not true that 
the collector, Mr. McGaskill, is a very efficient man and conducts 
his office splendidly? 

Mr. OVERMAN. He does, and $2,500 is no salary for him. 
He is a very prominent man, and a leading Republican in my 
State. That is not the question, however. It is a question of 
justice, a question of giving this officer a sufticient salary in 
comparison with other officers doing a corresponding amount of 
business, whereas he is doing twice as much business as officers 
who are getting twice as much money. That is not fair; that is 
not just; and I am satisfied that the Senator, being a just man, 
will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to the consider- 
ation of the bill, but the arguments made by the able Senator 
from North Dakota and by my distinguished friend from North 
Carolina do not persuade me that this bill ought to pass at the 
present time. It has become a common practice 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the rule, can a Senator speak more 
than once upon a given proposition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the rule, a 
Senator can speak only once, and for five minutes only. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not spoken. I reserved the 
right to object. 

Mr. McNARY. I understood the Senator from Utah to speak 
a while ago on this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not spoken. 
Senator from North Dakota a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is correct. 
time that he was speaking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the case. 

Mr. KING. I hope the interruption of the able Senator from 
Oregon will not be taken out of my time. 

Mr. McNARY. No, indeed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to observe that it 
has become quite the custom to deal with the salaries of officials 
of the Government in a piecemeal manner. Reference will be 
made to the fact that some other official doing similar work in 
some other part of the country is receiving a very large salary ; 
it is claimed that it therefore follows that there must be an 
increase in the salary of the officer under consideration in a 
given bill; and in that way, In a sort of a step-ladder fashion, 
they fix the salaries and the compensation of officials of the 
Government. It is manifest that that method will result in 


I asked the 


It was in my 


injustice. Some will get too much; others will receive an en- 
tirely inadequate compensation. 

Mr. President, I venture the assertion that notwithstanding 
ihe apparently small salary which this officer is getting, there 


has been no difficulty in filling the office. When the Democrats 
were in power I have not any doubt In the world that there 
were a large number of applicants for the position; and I feel 
confident that when the Republicans came into power the Re- 
publican national committeeman and the Republican distributor 
of patronage in North Carolina received applications from a 
large number of distinguished Republicans who wanted the job, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. During the Democratic administration this 
bill was passed by a Democratic Senate, but it lost out some- 
how in the House. ‘ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that does not lend any sanctity 
to it. Democratic Congresses oftentimes pass just as bad legis- 
lation as Republican Congresses; and I would have opposed the 
bill in the way that I am doing now by calling attention to this 
measure if it had come to my attention from a Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. President, we do not have any difficulty in filling Federal 
positions, no matter what the salary is. There will be scores of 
applicants for nearly every position; and I ask my learned 
friend now if it is not a fact that in North Carolina there were 
a large number of Republicans who sought this office when 
the Harding administration came into power? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I know that the Democrats 
appointed a man who had other business. If it had not been 
for that, he could not have served for a salary like this. He had 
a score of clerks to transact his private business and was in- 
duced to take this position. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, of course they always say 
“reluctantly I was induced” or “at the request of numerous 
friends I have consented to become a candidate for the office.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Unless this salary is raised, I do not know 
whether Mr. MeGaskill will hold on or not. The salary ought 
to be increased, whether the office is held by a Democrat or by 
a Republican. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
has expired. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the salary of the collector of customs for the 
district of North Carolina is bereby fixed at $5,000 per annum, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARION B. PATTERSON. 


The bill (S. 1104) for the relief of Marion B. Patterson was 
announced as next in order, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any mone in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Sarton B. Pat- 
terson, of Shelby County, Tenn., the sum of $20,963, in full compensa- 
tion for claims on account of the losses or reduction on salary and 
allowances sustained by her late husband, Brig. Gen. R. F. Patterson, 
from January 1, 1898, to May 28, 1906, dur ng which time he was 
United States consul general at Calcutta, India, through the method of 
settlement adopted by the United States Government in connection with 
the fluctuation in the value of the Indian rupee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I am 
not able to perceive the justice of that measure. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not ob- 
ject to the passage of this bill. The Senator is a very just man, 
and I know that he wants to see justice done. 

Mr. KING. I want the Senator, then, to make an explanation 
of the bill, since he is appealing to my sense of justice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think, after what the Senator has said, 
the Senator from Utah ought to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President; not at this time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this bill has been introduced sey- 
eral times in Congress. It has received favorable reports from 
the committees in both branches of Congress at various times, 
but it has never come to its final passage. 

The bill is for the relief of the widow of Gen. Robert F, Pat- 
terson, who served as consul general at Calcutta, India, from 
May, 1897, to July, 1906. The salary of the office was paid out 
of the fees that were collected by the office. At that time the 
commercial fluctuating value of the rupee in India amounted 
to 32 cents on an average, whereas the bullion value of the coin 
in the United States amounted to only 20 cents. 

When General Patterson first took office the custom was to 
collect the fees on the basis of bullion value—that is, 20 cents 
value for the rupee—and to deduct his salary in the same way 
from the fees collected by the office. After he had been in 
office a matter of six months an order was put out by the de- 
partment requiring him to collect the fees on the basis of the 
commercial fluctuating value of 32 cents, and to take his salary 
on the same basis. He did so, and protested to the State De- 


The time of the Senator from Utah 
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partment every year. He was in office eight years, and during 
that time the loss to him through this method of paying his 
salary amounted to something over $20,000. As I say, this 
matter has been acted on and favorably reported on by both 
branches of Congress. S 

Mr. KING. By the State Department, too? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
made an exhaustive report on the matter, The junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] has made this report, and has 
gone into the matter very thoroughly; and I am sure he can give 
the Senator the information he desires. 

Mr. KING. May I ask one question of the Senator? Will 
this be a precedent that will be inyoked to compel payment to 
various other officers of the Government who have taken their 
salaries in the same way, perhaps? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know that there have been any such 
cases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It could not be invoked, if the Senator will 
permit me, because there is no other condition exactly like it. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know of any other, 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection for the purpose of per- 
mitting the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, this was a special order made 
by the Treasury Department after General Patterson took his 
office, and was made retroactive, and he had no choice about it. 
When he took office no such order had been entered, and he 
took the current rate of exchange. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this bill has been before 
the Congress time and time again, and it does seem to me that 
the just thing to do is to pass it. I hope no Senator will object 
to it, but that it may be passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I just want to say that this 
bill, I think, has been before the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I know I have gone into it very thoroughly, and I believe it is 
an entirely just claim. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear the Senator say so, and 
I agree with him very fully. I think it is an entirely just 
claim and ought to be passed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DE KIMPKE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The bill (S. 3894) for the relief of the De Kimpke Construc- 
tion Co., of West Hoboken, N. J., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby. authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the De Kim Construction Co., of 
West Hoboken, N. J., the sum of $5,655.69 in full settlement of dam- 
ages suffered by reason of the withdrawal by the Navy Department in 
November, 1918, of the award of contract to said company for the con- 
struction of an oxidation absorption building at the naval proving 
ground, Indianhead, Md. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I desire the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp]. I desire to 
inquire of the Senator from Delaware why this claim was not 
disposed of as other claims of the same character for cancella- 
tion of contracts made by the War or Navy Department? 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator that 
in that case the Dent bill, I think, made provision so that Army 
contracts could be taken care of. This was a Navy contract, 
and therefore they could not take advantage of that bill. In the 
De Kimpke case the contract was made with the Navy Depart- 
ment and was canceled on November 6, 1918. In the meantime 
the De Kimpke Co. had arranged for the subletting of certain 
parts of the contract, including, I think, some steel construc- 
tion. Upon the cancellation of the contract they were sued by 
one of their subcontractors, and a verdict of some eleven hun- 
dred dollars, I think, returned at their expense. This claim 
merely represents actual disbursements made by them and costs 
suffered by them because of the suit growing out of this con- 
tract. The payment has been recommended by the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did not the general bill provide 
for the adjudication of elaims arising from contracts canceled 
by the Navy Department? 

Mr. BAYARD. No, sir; only by the War Department. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator if there 
was not a bill passed giving the Navy Department authority to 
pass upon claims and setting up a naval board for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. BAYARD, I will say to the Senator that the report on 
this bill includes a letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy setting forth why it was that they could not pay the 


claim because of lack of authorization under the law; and 
therefore they recommend favorable action upon it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a surprise to me that the 
Navy Department, considering the vast number of claims which 
they canceled, have not been authorized to adjudicate those 
claims, 

Mr. BAYARD. Nevertheless, that seems to be the case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NEAH BAY DOCK co. 

The bill (S. 2787) for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock Co., 
a corporation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that that bill be indefinitely postponed. 
A similar bill has already passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

OWNERS OF STEAMSHIP “ KIN-DAVE.” 


The bill (S. 3843) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Kin-Dave was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,500 te the owners of the 
steamship Ain-Deve, as compensation for and in full satisfaction of all 
claims of such owners for any damages to said steamship eee 
sustained as a result of a collision between said steamship a the 
United States steamship Colonel Clayton on November 3, 1920, 1 — the 
Milwaukee River, Wis. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire whether 
the bill carries a direct appropriation or whether it is the refer- 
ence of a claim to the Court of Claims? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a direct appropriation. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire, before the bill is voted 
on, whether the claim has been to the Court of Claims and the 
facts found? 

Mr. LENROOT. It has not been before the Court of Claims. 
It involves a collision where the facts were all admitted and 
$10,000 in damages claimed. The case was considered by the 
Secretary of War and by the Judge Advocate's office, and a com- 
promise reached at $3,500, but by reason of the $500 prohibition 
the amount could not be paid. Without any question, and the 
department so states, a larger amount would be allowed if it 
went to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. KING, Will not the Senator consent to lay it aside in 
order that I may have an opportunity to look it up? 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
hour of 1 o’clock having arrived 


CONFIRMATION OF MRS. ALEXANDER S. CLAY. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in open executive session I ask 
unanimous consent that the Vice President lay before the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Mrs. Alexander S. Clay to be postmaster 
at Marietta, Ga., and that the nomination be confirmed. I do 
not believe thére will be any objection to it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Chair, as in open executive session, lays be- 
fore the Senate a message from the President, which will be 
read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


I nominate Mrs. Alexander S. Clay to be postmaster at Marietta, Ga., 
in place of Mrs. A. S. Clay, commission expired November 21 1922. 
Warren G. HARDING. 


The 


THs Whites House, February 23, 1923. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the nomination 
be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senate advises and consents to the nomina- 
tion. The nomination is confirmed, and the President will be 
notified. The Senate resumes its legislative session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 14200. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 14222. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; 
and 

H. R. 14288. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the question now is on the motion of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the merchant ma- 
rine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Washington, and on that motion 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I 
am unable at this time to obtain a transfer. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Eixrys’s name was called), I wish 
to announce that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS} 
is paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. France's name was called). I wish 
to announce that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] 
is paired on this measure with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED}. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK], 
who is unavoidably absent attending the funeral of the late 
Mrs. John A. Logan. In his absence I transfer my pair to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote. I vote 
éi yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pulr with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER WOOD]. 
The junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] has a pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I suggest 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to allow the 
Senator from Alabama to stand paired with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, which would permit the Senator from Florida 
and myself to vote. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. LODGE. Announcing that pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. Nicholsox's name was called). I 
‘desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. NICHOLSON] is ab- 
sent on account of illness. r ask that this notice may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. SrsxmĮmoxs’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Smr tons] is absent 
on account of sickness. He has a pair on this question with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], who, if pres- 
ent, on this question would vote “yea,” is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK ]. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn], who, if present, 
on this question would vote “ yea,” is paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. EDGE]. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REEp], ae if present, on 
this question would vote “yea,” is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France}. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], who, if pres- 
ent, on this question would vote “yea,” is paired with the 

Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
The result was announced xeas 38, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 

Ashurst George La Follette Smith 
Bayard Glass MeKellar Stanfield 

rah Harris 2 Stanley 
Brookhart Harrison Myers Swanson 
Capper Heflin Norris Trammell 
Caraway Hitchcock Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson Kendrick Robinson Williams 

ial King Sheppard 
Fletcher Ladd Shields 
NAYS— 46. 
Ball Gooding Moses Smoot 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Spencer 
Broussard Harreld New Bterling 
Rursum Johnson Oddie Sutherland 
Calder Jones, Wash Page Townsend 
Cameron Kellogg Pepper Wadsworth 
Cummins Keyes Phipps Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Poindexter Watson 
Dillingham Lodge Pomerene Weller 
Ernst McCumber Ransdell Willis 
Fernald McKiniey eed, Pa. 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—12, 

Colt France Nicholson Reed, Mo. 
Edge Gerry Norbeck Simmons 
Elkins MeCormic k Owen Underwood 


So the Senate refused to lay on the table the motion of Mr. 
Jones of Washington to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the merchant 


marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington to proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 12817, the shipping bill, 


Mr. ROBINSON. On the motion of the Senator from Wash- 


ington I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 


ceeded to call the roll, 


Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
the previous vote, I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I am unable to obtain a 
transfer, which I regret very much. 
I am compelled to withhold my vote. 


vote “ yea.’ 


Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Exxrys’s name 


As announced on 


Under the circumstances 
If I could vote, I would 


was called). I 


wish to announce that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELkINS] is paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 


SIMMONS]. 


Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. FraxcE's name was called). 


I wish 


to announce that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] 
is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). 


Making the 


same announcement as before regurding the transfer of my 


pair, I vote 


nay.” 
Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 


Making the same 


announcement as to the transfer of my pair, which leaves the 


Senator from 


Alabama [Mr. 


UNDERWOOD] 


paired with the 


Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr, 


Siımsxoxs’s name was called). 


I have already announced the occasion of my colleague's ab- 
sence and his pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 


ELKINS]. 
vote “ nay.” 


Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). 


If my colleague were present and yoting, he would 


Under the 


announcement made by the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lover], transferring his pair with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpbErwoop] to my pair, the Senator from Rhode 


Island [Mr. Corr], I am at liberty to vote. 


The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. ROBINSON, 


I vote “ nay.” 


I wish to announce the following pairs: 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gergy], who, if present, 


on this question would vote “nay,” 


from Illinois [Mr. McCormick}. 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN I, who, if present, on 
this question would vote “ nay,” is paired with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr, Ener]. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who, if present, on 
this question would vote “ nay,” is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. France]. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], who, if present, 
on this question would vote “nay,” is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is absent on Official business. If 
he were present, on this question he would vote “ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 38, as follows: 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
1 zummins 
urtis 
Dillingham 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Frelinghuysen 


Ashurst 


Fletcher 


Colt 
U 
Elkins 


So the motion was agreed to, and the 


YEAS—46, 
Gooding Moses 
Hale Nelson 
Harreld New 
Johnson Oddie 
Jones, Wash Page 
Kellogg Pe per 
Keyes Phip 
Lenroot Poin. 7 
Lodge Pomerene 
McCumber Ransdell 
McKinley Reed, Pa. 
McLean Shortridge 
NAYS—38. 
George La Follette 
Glass McKellar 
Harris McNary 
Harrison Myers 
Heflin Norris 
Hitchcock Overman 
Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 
Seapine ee 
Sheppar 
Ladd Shields 
NOT VOTING—12. 
France Nicholson 
Gerry Nor 
McCormick Owen 


is paired with the Senator 


Smoot 
Spencer 

8 5 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 


Willis. 


Smith 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
‘Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Williams 


Reed, Mo. 
Simmons 
Underwood 


Senate, as in Commit- 


tee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


1925. 
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12817) to amend and supplement the merchant marine act, 

1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to recommit the 
pending bill, known as the ship subsidy bill, to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

Mr. CURTIS. 
sas yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, that the Senate proceed 
with the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar 
until 4 o'clock, if such bills shall not sooner be disposed of; 
at the*expiration of the call of the calendar the Senate then 
go into executive session, and at the conclusion of executive 
business the Senate adjourn, in accordance with the previous 
agreement, until 11 o'clock on Monday next. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the Chair first state the mo- 
tion I have made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas moves 
that the bill he recommitted to the Committee on Commerce, 
pending which the Senator from Kansas asks unanimous con- 
sent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the unanimous-consent agreement for which he has 
usked be entered into. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is one provision in the 
unanimous-consent agreement which ought to be made plain. 
The request of the Senator from Kansas does not make it 
plain. As I understood the Senator, it is proposed that we are 
to proceed with the calendar 

Mr. CURTIS. Where it was left off. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where it was left off, and at the conclusion 
of the consideration of the calendar, but not later than 4 
o'clock, the Senate shall go into executive session and then 
adjourn. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement asked for by the Senator from Kun- 
sas? The Chair hears none, and it is entered into. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp, as bearing on the ship subsidy 
hill, two short editorials appearing in the New York Globe of 
February 13 and February 17, 1923. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Globe, February 13, 1923. 
MR. HARDING’S SINGLE-TRACK MIND. 

It is President Harding, after all, who may go down in history as 
the r of the only authentic single-track mind. Waking or 
s ing, his sole thought is ship subsidy. In his insistence upon it 
he s gravely endangered the British debt settlement, the farm credit 
legislation, and other important measures. With only three more weeks 
of the session, the opponents of the subsidy are already on the eve of 
a serious filibuster, while the party wheelhorses implore the President 
to be reasonable. However, t least stubborn of men displays con- 
tinued inexplicable stubbornness, and the professional taker of advice 
refuses to take anybody's except Mr. Lasker's, which everyone but 
himself agrees ought not to be taken. 

2 Every word which has been said in opposition to the ship subsidy 
in the * remains true today. The measure, for which Mr. Lasker 
is chiefly responsible, is dangerous, complicated, and capable of being 

used in the exercise of unjust discrimination. It gives the Shipping 

Board powers such as are exercised by no other 5 of the 

Government. It makes if possible for that bedy at its own pleasure 

to crush one American shipowner and endow another with enormous 

wealth. These shipowners, its sole beneficiaries, are themselves only 
lukewarm in their support of a bill which will suspend the sword of 

Damocles over their heads. They are also sensible enough to know 

that no subsidy which can be passed will create an American merchant 

marine or sell the Government's white elephant fleet when the carry- 
ing trade of the world is virtually paralyzed for lack of freight. 

The deeper argument against the subsidy was forcefully explained 
by Senator CALDER, himself a “lame duck,” yesterday, The present 
Congress does not represent the views of the country. There are 
scores of men in House and Senate who were defeated last November. 
In some cases the ship subsidy was an issue, and they were dismissed 
from office partly because of their support of it. If democracy has 
any meaning at all the President has no right to force the passa 
of a measure which is not desired by the people and would admittedly 
have no chance of success at the next session. Ife has no mandate 
from anybody to do a thing so subversive of the fundamental theory 
of government in the United States. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkan- 


{From the New York Globe, February 17, 1923.) 
WITHOUT A REDEEMING FRATURE. 


President Harding has himself sounded what ought to be the knell 
of the ship subsidy bill. He has indicated that if it is passed with a 
roviso that funds must be voted by Congress from session to session 
e will veto it. He asks a 10-year experiment or nothing. Faced with 
those alternatives, Congress should find its choice not difficult. It 
should give the President nothing. 
Regardless of the merits of subsidization of a merchant marine in 
8 the bill instigated by Chairman Lasker and now pending in the 
mate ought not to be passed. It is a badly drawn, dangerous measure, 
which might or might not achieve its purpose of developing a merchant 
marine, while, regardless of success or failure, its direct burden on the 


Treasury could hardly be less than half a billion dollars during the 10 


years the President asks. It places in the hands of the Shipping Board 
the most extraordinary and the broadest powers ever >d in peace 
times by any branch of the Government. It opens undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities of favoritism, since the smile or frown of the board would 
mean success or extinction for any American ship or line of ships. The 
bill is feared for this reason even by its beneficiaries, the American 
shipping men, who are plainly only lukewarm in its support, registering 
their approval of the principle rather than the instrument. 

These shipping men are intelligent enough to realize that the chief 
argument used by Mr. Lasker and reechoed by the President in favor 
of the bill is fallacious. The subsidy will not enable the Government 
to sell off its huge fleet, which now costs us $50,000,000 a year for 
maintenance. Oniy. a third of that fleet will ever be salable under any 
circumstances, 1 none of it will be bought by private operators as 
long as the world’s freight-carrying trade is paralyzed for lack of busi- 
ness. Mr. Lasker’s theory that In private hands a deficit of $50,000,000 
can be turned into a deficit of only $10,000,000 is either a confession 
of most appalling wastefulness among his own subordinates or evidence 
of a delusion about the capacities of paras: shipping men. 

In either case there is no justification for having a bad bill jammed 
through by a Congress of lame ducks,” some of whom were repudiated 
on the polls on this very issue. It is bad business, bad government, 
and bad democracy; and if the President refuses to realize these truths 
now, they wili be driven home to him and the Republican Party in 
November, 1924. 


STEAMSHIP “ KIN-DAVE.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3843) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Kin-Dave was announced as next in order. 

The Secretary read the bill, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3.500 to the owners of the 
steamship Ain-Dave, as compensation for and in full satisfaction of all 
claims of such owners for ony damages to said steamship Kin- Dare 
sustained as a result of a collision between said steamship and the 
eA S. S. Colonel Clayton on November 3, 1920, in the Milwaukee River, 

8. 


Mr. KING. Let the report be read. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the report. 

The reading clerk read the report, submitted by Mr. CAPPER 
on February 7, as follows: 


[Report to accompany S. 3848.1 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (8. 3843) 
for the relief of the owners of the steamship Kin-Dave, ha con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon with the recommendation 
that the bill do without amendment. 

The bill provides for the payment of $3,500 to the owners of the 
steamship Kin-Dave as compensation for and in fall satisfaction of 
all claims of such owners for any dama to said steamship Kin- 
Deve sustained as a result of a collixion between sald steamship and 
e U. wi S. Colonel Clayton on November 3, 1920, In the Milwaukee 

ver, s. 

The following correspondence from the War Department is appended 
hereto and made a part of this report: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August Il, 1922. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In further reply to yours ef the 22d of July, inclosing copy of 
Senate bill 3843, for the relief of the owners of the N in- Dare, 
now pending before Jo committee, I have the honor to inform you 
that on May 13, 1922, I approved 8 of the claims of the owners 
of the Kin-Dave in the sum of $3, after a review of the facts by 
the Acting Judge Advocate General embodied in an indorsement to The 
Adjutant General under date of May 10, 1922, a copy of which is hereto 
attached, and which fully sets forth the fac surrounding this 
occurrence, 

As there were no funds available from the appropriation provided 
for under the nct of June 30, 1921, the owners of the Kin-Dare were 
advised by the Chief of Finance on the 21st ultimo that payment of the 
claim could only be made wben an appro riation for that purpose was 
made by Congress. As above set forth. It is the.opinion of the War 
Department that this claim is meritorious and should be s pale: 

pro legislation bas been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as required by paragraph 3-a of ar No. 49 
of that bureau, and the director advises that this requested legislation 
is not in conflict with the financial program of the President. = 


Re tfully, 
l Joux W. Weers, ` 
Secretary of War. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAIS OFFICE, 
May 10, 1922. 
To The Adjutant General of the Army: ` 


1. Reference your A. G. 569.14, Colonel Clayton (2-15-21) (Mise. 
Div.), May 2, 1922. 

By thirteenth indorsement of this office to Tbe Adjutant General, 
under date of November 4, 1921, this report of a board of officers which 
investigated an alleged damage to steamer Kin-Dave by Army stedmer 
Colonel Clayton at Milwaukee, was returned recommending that 
before passing on the merits of the claim of the owners of the Kin- 
Dave the record ‘should contain such evidence as would establish the 
follow ies 7 

(a) at the property damaged (steamship Kin-Dave) was private 
property, and that at the time of the damage there was no contractual 
relation between the owners of the damaged property and the War 
Department ; 

b) That the damage to the private property In question was in- 
cident to the training, practice, operation, or maintenance of the 


(O That the amount of damage bas been ascertained by the War 
Department; and 
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(a) That the owners will accept payment of the amount ascertained 
by the War Department in full satisfaction of such claim. 

The board reconvened in accordance with this indorsement, and its 
supplemental are before this office for review, recommenda- 
tion, and opinion. 


2. It appears that on November 3, 1920, the steamer Kén-Dare, pri- 
vately owned and operated, was properly moored to a coal dock near 
the Sixth Street B in the Menominee River, Milwaukee; and that 
the steamer Colonel Clayton, owned and operated by the War Depart- 
ment, was on that date proceeding under her own er from the 
Kneelands Canal to a sition down the Menominee River below the 
Kin- Dare and the Sixth Street ogi during the course of which 
operation it is alleged she collided with the Kin-Deve, inflicting dam- 

> estimated by survey at from $4,000 to $10,787 to repair. In its 
supplemental proceedings the board heard the testimony of the United 
States local inspector of steam vessels, who made an inspection of the 
Kin-Dave immediately after the collision, in line of duty, and who 
stated that as a result thereof he had concluded that the Colonel 
Clayton was liable for the following reasons: 

“Our conclusion was arrived at due to the fact that the Kin-Dave 

She was securely moored to a dock and the 
e river in an effort to turn 


to 1.000 feet in width. The Kin-Dave was moored right close to the 
bridge at a point not less than 2.500 feet from where the Clayton 
started to turn around. The day being quite calm, the Clayton, fitted 
with twin screws, which would facilitate handling of the ship in close 
quarters, there being no undue currents, and the fact that master 
of the Clayton was unfamiliar with our waters and methods of handling 
ships, are the principal causes of our arriving at our conclusions.” 

s further bearing on the occurrence, there is embodied in the sup- 
plemental report as an exhibit a marine protest signed by the master, 
engineer, and fireman of the Kin-Dare, wherein the nature of the 
collision is described as follows : 

“That on November 8, 1920, about 10 o'clock a. m., the steamer 
Colonel Clayton, while backing out of the Kneeland Canal at Milwaukee, 
backed into the welding steamer Kin-Dave, striking the steamer abreast 
of the boiler on the starboard side and in trying to wind again backed 
into the steamer striking her about 20 feet forward of the first col- 
lision, both times doing considerable damage.” 

The record also contains the affidavits of three eyewitnesses to the 
collision, which more or less corroborates the statement contained in 
the protest. The master of the Colonel Clayton, while not specificall 
denying that his boat came in contact with the Kin-Dave, by afidavit 
sets forth that he “was not aware of striking the Kin-Dave, as no 
collision shock was felt. That his officers and eers in signed state- 
ment verify this fact.” The documentary evidence introduced is quite 
sufficient to establish that the Colonel Clayton was at the time of 
collision engaged in the performance of duty “ incident to the training, 

ractice, operation, and maintenance of the Army,” and that the Kin- 
ave was and still is owned and operated by the claimants, who are 
entitled to press the claim for damage. 

It a that no repair of the damage to the Kin-Dave has been 
accomp) , and while the boat has been in use since the collision 
her navigation has been confined to harbor work without cargo, a wit- 
ness before board, being a ship's carpenter, stating that she could 
be navigated outside of the rbor. The evidence farther indi- 
cates that boat has to be pumped twice a day to keep her afloat. 
Lack of funds is given by the owners as the reason for not repairing 
the boat, and who for an immediate settlement agree to accept the 
sum of $3,500 in full for the d and the further sum of $500 for 
pumpings, which latter amount they claim resents one-half the 
actual cost for such service. The board concluded that the collision 
was due to the lack of knowledge on the part of the master of the 
Colonel Olayton of the waters of the Menominee River at the place of 
collision, and that while responsibility therefor rests with him his con- 
duct was not of such a nature as to render him liable therefor. 


meut pay the owners of 
and the tu 


MAN MORELAND, 
Colonel bors 0 Advocate, 
Chief Administrative Law Division 
(For the Acting Judge Advocate General), 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
LANDS DEVISED TO THE UNITED STATES BY JOSEPH BATTELL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, some time ago the Senate passed 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 30. The object of that reso- 
lution was to decline a bequest made by Joseph Battell of 3,900 
acres of land in Vermont for a national park. The concurrent 
resolution went to the House of Representatives, and the House 
changed it into a joint resolution. In order to conform with 


the action of the House I am directed by the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys to report back favorably without 
amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 270) concerning 
lands devised to the United States Government by the late 
Joseph Battell, of Middlebury, Vt. Under the joint resolution 
the Government declines the bequest and the lands revert to 
the estate of the decedent, and I submit a report (No. 1210). 


thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenxoor in the chair), 
The Senator from Utah asks unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution just reported by him. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Utah if there is any change in the language of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nota word of change. The concurrent 
resolution is merely changed to a joint resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the proposed bequest is 
declined by Congress. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The will contains certain provisions that 
the Government does not wish to carry out. 

‘There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Whereas Joseph Battell, deceased, late of Middlebury, county of 
Addison, State of Vermont, in and by his last will and testament de- 


vised to the Government of the United States of America about 3,900 - 
acres of land situated in the towns of Lincoln and Warren, in the State 


of Vermont, for a national k; and 
Whereas said lands . to the United States of America 


upon certain conditions, among which were the following: That the 
Government should construct and maintain suitable roads and build- 
ings upon the land constituting such national Pe pai for the use and 
accommodation of visitors to such park, ould employ suitable 
caretakers to the end and purpose that the woodland should be properly 
cared for and preserved so far as possible in its primitive beauty; and 

Whereas it is deemed inexpedient to accept said devise and to estab- 
lish a national park in accordance with the terms thereof: Therefore 


be it 
Resolved, etc., That the acceptance of said devise so made by Joseph 


Battell in his last will and testament be declined by the Government 
of the United States. and that the estate of the said Joseph Battell be 
forever discharged from any obligation to the United States growing 
out of the devise before mention 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


THE BARGE “ HAVANA.” : 


The bill (S. 4322) for the relief of the owners of the ba 
Havana was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I can explain this 
measure to the satisfaction of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, a bill has already been passed providing for 
the relief of the owners of the barge Havana and is now a law. 
This bill merely seeks to correct an error in that act by sub- 
stituting the words the “ State of Maine” for the words “ Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” That is all for which the legisla- 
tion provides. It is merely to amend a law which has been 
previously enacted and proposes to strike ont the words Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts” and to insert the words “State 
of Maine,” so that the court may have jurisdiction. 

Mr. KING. The Senator refers to the language of line 11, 
page 1, of the bill, does he? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It provides that the matter may be submitted 
to the United States district court for the district of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The purpose of the bill, as 
stated in the report, is to correct an error in the act by sub- 
stituting the words “ State of Maine” for the words “ Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.“ It was found that that change is 
necessary in order that the United States district court in Mas- 
suchusetts may take jurisdiction of the matter. 

Mr. KING. But there is no controversy as to the locus of 
the corporation; it is a Maine corporation? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the situation. 

Mr. KING. And the purpose is to permit it to sue in the 
district court of Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 
~ Mr. KING. I have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The Senate, as in the Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Staples Transportation 


Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Maine, 
owner of e barge Harana, arising out of a collision between the 
United States steamship Quincy and said barge Havana, at Hampton 


Roa: 1920, for and on account of the losses 
all to have been su in said collision by the owners of sald 
barge 2 renson of damages to said — may be submitted to the 
United States District Court for the District of Massachusetts, under 
and in compliance with the rules of said court sitting as a court of 
admiralty ; and that the said court shall have Jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or decree 
for the amount of the legal dama sustained by reason of said col- 
lision, if any shall be found to be due, either for or against the United 


Va., on eee: a 
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States of America, upon the same principle and measure of liability, 


with costs as in like cases of admiralty between private 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro- 
vided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States * 


in such district 
to appear and defend for the United States: Pr ed further, That 


said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of the 
date of the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the act entitled “An act for the rellef of the owners 
of the barge Harana,” approved September 18, 1922, is hereby repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PEEDEE RIVER BRIDGE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4536) authorizing the building of a 
bridge across the Peedee River, S. C 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in the Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce with amendments, on 
page 1, line 3, after the word“ That“ to insert “all or any of”; 
in line 4, after the word “or,” to strike out the word “such” 
and insert “any”; in line 6, before the word“ bridge,” to strike 
out “highway”; in line T, after the words “ Peedee River,” 
insert “at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, and,“; 
and in line 8, after the words“ Cashua Ferry,” to insert “at 
or near a point known as Hunts Bluff, or at or near a point 
known as Society Hill,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all or any of the counties of Darlington, 
Marlboro, and Dillon, in the State of South Carolina, or any townships 
in said counties as may desire to do so, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Peedee River at a point suitable to the interest 
of navigation, and at or near a point known as Cashua Ferry, at or 
near a point known as Hunts Bluff, or at or near a point known as 
Society Hill, in said State, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters.” approved March 23, 1900. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr, KING. I should like to inquire of the able Senator from 
South Carolina whether the stream involved in this bill is a 
creek which he claims is navigable or whether as a matter of 
fact it is a navigable stream, for the Government is assuming 
jurisdiction over all of the little rivulets and creeks and streams, 
whether they are navigable or not, and is denominating them 
navigable. I wish to know whether or not this is a navigable 
stream over which the Federal Government actually under the 
Constitution does have jurisdiction. 

Mr. DIAL. It is a navigable stream. 

Mr. SMOOT. For what part of the year? 

Mr. DIAL, It is navigable for all of the year. 
river—the Peedee River. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. I was called out of the Chamber at the time 
the unanimous-consent agreement was entered into, and I 
desire to know if the agreement contemplates that the Senate 
shall return to the first part of the calendar or end the con- 
sideration of the calendar with the last bill on it? 

Mr. KING. If I may be pardoned, I understand the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to contemplate that the Senate shall 
finish the calendar and then, if the hour of 4 o'clock has not 
arrived, we return to the beginning of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the Chair. 

Mr. MONARY. I thank the Chair. 

ELDREDGE & MASON, OF MALONE, N. Y. 


The bill (S. 4896) for the relief of Eldredge & Mason, of 
Malone, N. Y., was announced as next in order, and the bill was 
read. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask some Senator who is familiar 
with this claim whether the fund appropriated to enforce the 
Volstead Act is to be charged with this appropriation? It 
would seem to me that if some officials who had charge of a 
given fund or were executing a policy under a certain act com- 
mitted a tort, that fund should be charged with the appropria- 
tion which is to be made, in order to rectify their mistake. 

Mr. CAPPER. I will ask that that bill be passed over until 
its author returns to the Chamber. I have not the information 
desired by the Senator from Utah. 


rties with 


It is a large 


Mr. KING. Very well. I am not objecting to the bill; it may 
be a very just claim, but I should like a little information on the 
subject, and I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily 
passed over. 


HEIRS OF ROBERT LADD M’CORMICK, DECEASED. 


The bill (H. R. 962) for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, , was announced as next in order. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
ig he: „ authorized and directed to pay to the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $51.50 in full settlement of the claim of the 
said Robert Laird McCormick for A e en insufficient indorsement 
Post Office Department warrant No. 11415, drawn April 28, 1887, to 
the order of Charles Perry for $51.50. 

Mr. KING. This seems a very insignificant amount, and I 
am reluctant even to ask an explanation, but the bill itself indi- 
cates that there was some negligence somewhere, and I should 
like some explanation as to why the Government should pay 
when there was an insufficient indorsement, and evidently some 
employee of the Government failed to exercise due diligence. 

Mr. CAPPER. The report of the Post Office Department 
says: 

I inclose herewith a copy of a letter from the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department, dated ember 19, 1916, from which it appears 
that the Sawyer County Bank of Hayward, Wis., cashed a Post Office 
Department warrant for 851.50, issued to Charles Perry, a subcon- 
tractor, for carrying the mails; that the warrant was cashed by the 
bank on an imperfect indorsement and was subsequently returned b 
the Treasury Department for a proper indorsement or wer of at- 
torney to indorse the sald warrant. as required by section 3477 of 
the Revised Statutes; that the said Perry disappeared and neither the 
proper Indorsement nor the pors of attorney could therefore be ob- 
tained; that the bank, which was a private bank, has been discon- 
tinued and that Robert Laird MeCormick was the sole owner of that 
bank. It also appears that the warrant above referred to is now in 
the possession of the heirs of the said McCormick, 

As the amount of this warrant, $51.50, is still carried on the books 
of the department as an outstanding liability of the Postal Service, 
and the circumstances above recited strongly presume that the heirs 
of Robert Laird McCormick are entitled to the payment of this obliga- 
tion, I can see no objection to the favorable consideration of the bill 
by your committee. 

WV. H. Hays, 


Very truly yours, 
Postmaster General. 


That is all the information we had on the subject. It seems 
to me that under the circumstances the bill should pass. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


J. W. GLIDDEN AND k. F. HOBBS, 


The bill (H. R. 2702) for the relief of J. W. Glidden and 
E. F. Hobbs was announced as next in order. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be paid, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $267.32 to J. W. 
Glidden and E. F. Hobbs, of wrence, Kans., to reimburse them for 
money necessarily expended in connection with their contract with the 
Government for the improvement of Huron Cemetery, an Indian res- 
ervation in Kansas City, Kans., in defending their interests in suits 
brought by the Connelley sisters, Indian wards of the Government, to 
prevent them from tah Lae Rte their contract with the United States 
Government in improving the Huron Cemetery, in Kansas City, Kans. 

Mr. KING. I should like some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘The junior Senator from Kansas, the chair- 
man of the committee, is present and can explain the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. This bill involves the reimbursement of two 
men who were awarded a contract for making certain improve- 
ments and repairs on a national cemetery which at one time 
was on Indian land. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is so yet. 

Mr. CAPPER. And it is so yet. The Connelley sisters 
claimed title to the land and occupied it forcibly, as they had 
a hut there and called it their home. In the meantime the 
Government undertook to make necessary repairs. 

The contractor was obstructed in his work and sued by 
these Connelley sisters, and obliged to make trips to Leaven- 
worth to attend the Federal court. The amount allowed him 
here is simply the amount of money he actually paid out by 
reason of this controversy between the Government and these 
two Indian women, who claimed they had some title to the 
land. I do not think there can be really any question at all 
but that he was harassed and troubled for months there, and 
Jost money on his contract, through no fault whatever of his 


own. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the con- 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN ALBRECHT. 


The bill (H. R. 4421) for the relief of John Albrecht was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to John Albrecht the sum of 
$50 as reg Fjar pe for ges sustained by him when an airplane 
of the Air Mail Service descended on his property in March, 1921. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RUPERTO VILCHE. 


The bill (H. R. 5251) for the relief of Ruperto Vilche was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted 
authorized and directed to pay, out of rid money in the Treasury no 


mpensa tion 
to his daughter, Ofelia 5 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN F. HOMEN, 


The bill (H. R. 7322) for the relief of John F. Homen was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treas be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to to John F. Homen, of San 
Antonio, Tex., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

ed, the sum of in settlement of his claim t the 
overnment of the United States for the serious injury cau by bein 
struck by a Government truck operated by a soldier of the Unit 
States Army on July 4, 1919, in San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not know whether there is 
any use in objecting to these bills or not; but, as I have often 
stated heretofore, these cases ought to be allowed to go to a 
court. I must protest against this method of legislating. This 
bill has been reported upon favorably, but it is a loose way of 
legislating. The next bill, I believe, appropriates about $5,000. 
We often hear one side of a case, and we think the claimant 
makes out a case, but when we hear the other side we often see 
that the claimant was to blame, and brought about his own in- 
jury; and I do hope we shall have some way of settling these 
matters in a businesslike way. 

I shall not object to the consideration of this bill, but I want 
to say that I do believe we ought to have some regular method 
whereby tort cases can be referred to some court and be thor- 
oughly investigated. Otherwise we shall have our calendar 
crowded all the time with claims about which we know but lit- 
tle. It is a bad precedent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH ZITEK. 


The bill (H. R. 8448) for the relief of Joseph Zitek was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


t otherwise appropriated. the sum mpensa 
no 2 
the wheat field of said J h Zit debr. 
ar 28. 1 al. 6 ot the Gaited States "Ain Man Berries 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


VINCENT L. KEATING. 


The bill (H. R. 9944) for the relief of Vincent L. Keating was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
2288.33. ä 0 7 fun Er en he 3 ——— Be 
were stolen while in his custody on or about June 7, 1918, and which he 
5 to the United States to make good the loss of these public 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, let the report be read, or at least 
sufficient of it to advise us as to the facts of the matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think I ean 
explain the bill very briefly. The report is rather long, and 
the Senator perhaps will be satisfied with my explanation. 


When the Twenty-sixth Infantry was sent up to the front 
near the town of Broyes, France, the captain of one of the com- 
panies of that regiment had the money with which to pay his 
troops. He intrusted it—— 

Mr. KING. That is the case to which the Senator directed 
my attention the other day, as I recall. When this man was 
soiled tp the colors he placed the money in his tent and it was 
stolen 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He put the money under the 
floor of the dugout, and was summoned with all his troops to 
the front-line trenches to resist an attack. When he got back 
to the dugout the money was gone. He could have claimed it, 
under Army Regulations, with proof from his captain of the 
loss; but the captain was killed in the attack, so there was no- 
body to prove the loss except the claimant himself, and he has 
been forced to come to Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRED E, JONES DREDGING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 9862) for the relief of the Fred E. Jones 
Dredging Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the claim of the Fred E. Jones Dr ng Co., 
a corporation organized and exis under the laws of the State of) 


ting 
Delaware, and doing business in the city of Norfolk, Va., inst the 
—.— States for da 4 rg 


such court, and said court shall have 
dete e such suit and to enter a judgment 
or decree therein for the amount of such damages sustained by reason 
of said collision as shall be found to be due either for 8 the 
United States upon the same principles and measures of ility and 
damages as in cases in admiralty between private parties with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro- 
vided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attor- 
ney General to cause the United States attorney in such district to 
appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That said 
suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of the date of 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
FRANCES MARTIN. 


The bill (H. R. 10047) for the relief of Frances Martin was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the 8 of the Treas be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to y to Frances idee oF Peter Leslie 
Martin, of Logan, H ng County, Ohio, out of — moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 


$5,000 as compensation and relief for the loss by death on March 31, 


1919, in Grant Hospital, Columbus, State of Ohio, of her husband, Peter 
Leslie Martin, who on October 5, 1918, volunteered his services as an 
undertaker to the Government d the emic of influenza, at 
which time he went te Camp Sherman, 

taking care of the bodies of the soldiers who died in great numbers by 
reason of said epidemic, and that during the discharge of his duties he 
became infected with blood poisoning, from which he died. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rise to make inquiry of the 
committee as to whether they considered the wisdom, in mak- 
ing this appropriation, of making it directly to the estate of 
the deceased or to the heirs? I observe that the appropriation 
goes only to the widow, and the report indicates that there 
are minor children. Of course, if there were a legal obliga- 
tion upon the part of the Government the payment to the wife 
would not extinguish the liability of the Government to the 
children. It seems to me that it would be very wise in these 
cases to pay to the administratrix or to the executrix of the 
estate of the decedent, or to the heirs. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall be glad to explain this 
ease. I will not discuss the attitude of the committee, be- 
cause I am not familar with their proceedings, but I do know 
quite thoroughly about this case. There is one child. The 
circumstances of the case are as follows—— 

Mr. KING. I shall not ask the Senator to explain it, be- 
cause it is a very pathetic and very tragic case. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is a very, very pathetic case—exceed- 
ingly so. 

Mr. KING. While I think there is no lability upon the 
part of the Government, I think this is such a case as calls 
for an appropriation from the Government. If I did think 


there was any legal liability that might be enforced in any, 
court where the case might be submitted, I should ask to 
amend by making the appropriation run to the widow and 
to the minor children, or to an administrator of the estate, 


1923. 
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if an administrator has been appointed, and, if not, when an 
administrator competent to speak for the estate has been ap- 
pointed by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

‘Mr, WILLIS. I understand the Senator's position. 

Mr. KING. But I shall make no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. It does seem to me, however, that the Com- 
mittee on Claims ought to consider these matters and make 
the appropriation run to the estate or to all the heirs. 

Mr. WILLIS. So that the record may be straight, Mr. 
President, and in answer to the Senator, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first part of the report, which is very brief, may 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The portion of the report indicated (No. 1104), submitted by 
Mr. Carrer on February 7, 1923, is as follows: 


[Report to accompany H. R. 10047.] 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
10047) for the relief of Frances Martin, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass 
without amendment. 

The facts in the case are fully set forth in House Report No. 988. 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, which is appended hereto and 
made a part of this report. 


[House Report No. 988, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
10047) for the relief of Frances Martin, having considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass with the follow- 
ing amendment : 

n line 7, strike out “$25,000” and insert “ $5,000." 

This same bill was reported favorably cf the Committee on War 
Claims in the Sixty-sixth Congress (Rept. No. 1099, 66th Cong., 2d 
sess.), but was not reached on the calendar. 

The present chairman of the committee 1 the reporting of the 
bill at that time, as he did not believe the Federal Government should 
go so far or be so liberal in oe relief for accidents arisin 
of activities connected with the war and where there was no direct 
liability on the part of the Federal Government. However, finding by 
the many bills of a similar character passed by both branches of Con- 
gress we have evidently adopted a very liberal policy in dealing with 
these claims, I therefore have voted to report out this bill and request 
its careful consideration by the committee. 

Peter Leslie Martin was an undertaker following his profession at 
Columbus, Ohio, He was 32 years old and earning about $4,000 per 
year. He left a widow and one son, 11 years old. He had no prop- 
erty of 821 ie vers po . support- i 

ober, was during the influenza e mic at Cam 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 15 x 

There were between 500 and 600 bodies of dead soldiers piled in 
barns and outhouses and no one to take care of them. 

Army officers went to Columbus, Ohio, and practically pressed into 
service three undertakers. No mention of compensation was made at 
the time, but it is understood they were paid a nominal sum for their 


work. 
Martin contracted blood poisoning while performing thi: 
died a few months afterwards. s aisy i diarii 
He performed work that was absolutely necessary, work that the 
Donean was unable to do at that time with its regular enlisted 
rsonnel, 
0 view of the above facts, which are all substantiated by attached 
affidavits, we sey ech submit the same for your consideration and 
recommend its adoption, 
s * * * * * * 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tf there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMERICUS ENFIELD, 


The bill (H. R. 10179) for the relief of Americus Enfield was 
announced as next in order and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of Americus 
Enfield, postmaster at Bedford, Pa., in the sum of $41,148.94, due to 
the Uni States on account of war savi stamps and postage 
stamps w were lost as the result of burglary of said post office 
on November 7, 1918. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall have to object to the con- 
sideration of that bill unless there is some explanation of it. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] has just risen, I 
presume for the purpose of furnishing information. I invite 
his attention to the fact that appropriations are frequently 
sought by postmasters or custodians of public funds because 
through their negligence or through their lack of due care, as I 
have thought, in many instances, property has been lost. I do 
not know the facts about this case. I shall be glad to hear 
from the Senator in regard to them. 

Mr. REED. of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this is a very 
large claim, and it deserves the sort of scrutiny that the Sena- 
tor from Utah has very properly given, and I think it has re- 
ceived a similar scrutiny in the Committee on Claims, 

The burglary here was committed on November 7, 1918, dur- 
ing the height of one of the war savings stamp campaigns, when 


out 


the various postmasters were charged with the possession of a 


large amount of war savings stamps. In this particular case 
there is evidence not only by the clerk who was charged with 
the duty of locking the safe but by the watchman and the 
janitor, who were there with him at the time he closed it, that 
all the doors were properly closed. The burglars blew open 
the rear doors of the post office or forced them open with a 
jimmy; they then forced their way through the outer door of 
the vault, and after muffling the inner doors in blankets which 
they had stolen from some near-by farmers they blasted open 
the inner door of the vault with nitroglycerin and took from 
the vault about $2,000 worth of postage stamps and $39,000 
worth of war sayings stamps. 

No suggestion of negligence, so far as I know, has been made 
by anybody in the department. The case was very carefully 
inspected, naturally, because of the large amount involved; 
and the Postmaster General in office at that time and the 
present Postmaster General have successively recommended 
that the claim be allowed. Both as to the amount and as to 
the circumstances of the burglary the proof is abundant, and 
I think the claim is a just one. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the Senator whether 
any inference of negligence might arise from the retention 
of such a large sum in the safe? Why did he not transmit it 
to Washington instead of accumulating so large an amount? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator asked 
the question. The stamps had been sent to him for sale in 
connection with the campaign. They had not yet been sold. 
They had just been issued by the Treasury Department at 
Washington and had been remitted to him for delivery as 
they were sold. There was no negligence, so far as I can 
see, in remitting money, because there was no substantial 
amount of money stolen. It was all in stamps which he could 
not send back, and which he had no other place to keep except 
in his vault. 

Mr. KING. Was there any difficulty in ascertaining the 
amount that was stolen from the safe? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; the report of the com- 
mittee is rather long. The manner of ascertainment, which 
is stated in the report, was such that they calenlated to the 
last penny, and the war savings stamps were calculated at the 
minimum value as if sold at the date of issue. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT ROAD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 4117), authorizing the closing of certain por- 
tions of Grant Road in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator reporting the bill 
or any Senator who is familiar with it whether the passage 
of the bill is recommended by the District Commissioners? 

Mr. CAPPER. I will state to the Senator that, while I did 
not report the bill, I am a member of the committee which 
reported it and the Senator will find in the last paragraph of 
the report from the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia the statement that they do recommend favorable action 
on the bill. The chairman of the District Committee is very 
anxious that the bill shall be passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to its consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and it was read, as follows; 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to close, vacate, and 
abandon: so much of Grant Road as lies between Reno Road and 
Connectient Avenue northwest, on the acquisition by the District 
of Columbia by dedication, purcbase, or condemnation of the land 
wing within the lines of Davenport Street between Reno Road and 

onnecticut Avenue, and within the lines of Thirty-sixth Street be- 
tween Davenport Street and Connecticut Avenue, as laid down upon 
the permanent tem of highways for the District of Columbia, the 
title to the portion of said Grant Road so closed and abandoned to 
revert to the abutting property owners. 

Bec, 2. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
y are eie author 
District of Columbia, numbered f. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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WIDENING OF FIRST STREET NE. 


The bil (H. R. 5018) to authorize the widening of First 
Street NE., and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported. 

The reading clerk read the bill, 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘There is a proposition of adjustment in 
such matters which I think we will know about absolutely by 
Monday. I am going to object to the consideration of any Dis- 
trict bills this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over, 


CORNELIUS DUGAN, 


The bill (H. R. 1290) for the relief of Cornelius Dugan was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows; 

Be it enacted, ete., That the President is hereby authorized to ad- 
vance on the retired list of the Navy, to the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, Cornelius Dugan, who served with credit in the United States 
Navy suring. the Civil War and the war with the German Government : 

rovided, That the sald Cornelius Dugan shall not in consequence 
of such advancement be entitled to any increase in the pay which he is 
now receiving as a retired officer of the Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IJIEUT. COMMANDER GREY SKIPWITH. 


The bill (H. R. 6588) for the relief of Grey Skipwith was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as 
follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That Lieut. Commander Grey Skipwith, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, who was eligible for promotion to the grade 
f pay inspector with rank of commander ior to the Ist day of 
uly, 1918, and who was subsequently found physically not qualitied for 
romotion and then retired in the rank of lieutenant commander, shall 

deemed to have been retired in the rank he would have attained 
if the act of the 1st of July, 1918, extending promotion by selection to 
the staff corps of the Navy had not been enacted. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ, RALPH S. KEYSER. 


The bill (H. R. 11340) to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on 
the lineal list of officers of the United States Marine Corps so 
that he will take rank next after Maj. John R. Henley was 
next in order and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on the lineal list of 
officers of the United States Marine Corps, so that he will take rank 


next after Maj, John R. Henley: Prorided, That no back pay, bounty, or 
emoluments shall be allowed by reason of the passage of this act. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask whether the bill 
would advance Major Keyser over other officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no objection in the department. 
The bill simply puts this officer where he would have been if he 
had passed the examination in 1908. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Without interfering with any of 
the other officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. It does not. He was in five battles, includ- 
ing the battle of Belleau Wood, where he was wounded. There 
is no man in the entire Marine Corps who had a more creditable 
record. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why did he not take a new examination? 

Mr. SWANSON. He was in the service, and when the time 
came for taking the examination to go from one grade to au- 
other he could not pass it. When he finally took the examina- 
tion he was found physically fit. The bill will permit him to be 
promoted in the regular order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why could he not stand the examination 
in the first place? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think he was not in physical condition at 
the time of the first examination, but, as very frequently hap- 

ns, he got better. Officers under like conditions are continued 
n the service and the reexamination postponed a month or two 
months, sometimes even a year, to enable them, if they can, to 
become physically fit. Afterwards he passed the physical ex- 
amination and the bill merely puts him where he would have 
been if he had passed the physical examination originally. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECIEF OF CERTAIN DISBURSING OFFICERS, 


The bill (S. 4448) for the relief of certain disbursing officers 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is author- 
ized and directed to credit in the respective accounts of the follow- 
ing-named disbursing officers and agents of the United States the 
sums hereinafter indicated, for payments made by them pursuant to 

ay rolls certified by J. H. Cameron, custodian of the post-office 
aiding at Evanston, Wyo., such payments having been disallowed 
by the General Accounting Office ; 

J. L. Summers, disbursing clerk, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., for salary payments to Arthur Foley, October 16, 1918, to 
February 28, 1919, $270; 

Thomas F. Thomas, special disbursing agent, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for salary payments to Arthur Foley, March 1, 1919, to August 15, 
1919, $840; and for salary payments to Walter V. Foley, August 16, 
1919, to January $1, 1920, $385; 

John F. Rasmussen, acting special disbursing rena Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for salary payments to Walter V. Foley, february 1, 1920, 
to Lay 81, 1920, $280; and 

Estelle V. Collier, special disbursing agent, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for salary parasute to Walter V. Foley, June 1, 1920, to December 
31, 1920, $1,330. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Michigau 
whether the Post Office Department has recommended the 
yarious items in the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not any recollection definitely 
what the proceedings were, but the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Kenprick], who introduced the bill, can undoubtedly 
answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. KENDRICK. My understanding is that the comptroller 
stated that they had no authority to furnish this relief under 
the law. It was suggested that it should be done by legisla- 
tion. The concluding paragraph in the letter of the comptroller 
reads as follows: 

It does not appear that the disbursing agent had actual notice 
of the true facts of this case, or that there was 7 Da E upon thə 
face of the vouchers to put her on guard, or that she is chargeable 
with fault or negiigenos in not detecting the concealment of facts. 
However, no lawful credit can be based upon a fraudulent trans- 
action, and the. General Accounting Office is not authorized to relieva 
a disbursing officer who is the victim of fraud, although innocent of 
participation in or knowledge of the fraud. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, ta 
which was referred the bill (S. 4614) to amend section 81 of 
the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the Judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, reported it 
without amendment. 


AMENDMENT OF THE KEVENUE ACT OF 1931. 


The bill (H. R. 13774) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to exchanges of property was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
which I think the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner] 
will not object. It Is not exactly in form as it ought to be, but 
the bill will have to go to conference, anyway. So I ask the 
Senator if he will not let me offer the amendment, as I have 
suggested to him, and when it goes to conference he and the 
other conferees can fix it all right. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. There can be no objection to that, but [ 
wish to explain the bill. I think it is best explained in the 
report, but, as the bill itself is somewhat complex, I will have 
to make a little more clear the statement of the condition. 

Paragraph 202 of the revenue law, 1921, basis for determin- 
ing gain or loss, in subdivision (e), reads: 

For the purpose of this title, on an exchange of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, or any other such property, no gal or loss shall be 
recognized unless the property received in exchange has a readily 


realizable market value; but if the property recelyed in exchange has 
a readily realizable market value, no gain or loss shall be recognized— 


Now, under what circumstances? 


(1) When such property held for investment or for productive use 
in trade or business— 


Then the exceptions— 


(not including stock in trade or other property held primarily for sale) 
is exchanged for property of a like kind or use. 

So as the law now stands whew property held for investment 
or for productive use in trade or business is exchanged for 
other property of a like kind or like use, no gain. even though 
measured in a large cash difference, is taxable, The Secretary 
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of the Treasury, who has asked for the amendment of the law, 
said: 


Under this section a taxpayer who purehases a bond of $1,000 which 
appreciates in value may exchange that bond fer another bend of the 
value of $1,000, together with $100 in cash, and the $100 in cash 
representing the interest in the value of the bond while held py the 
taxpayer without the realization of taxable income. This pouei 
in the act is being widely abused. kers, investment ho 
and bond houses have established exchange departments advertising 
that they will exchange securities for their customers in such manner 
us to result in no taxable g 

The relief from this taxable gain under the law as it now stands 
does not include stock in trade or other property held marily for 
gale. The proposed law broadens this exception by adding thereto: 
And in the case of property held for investment, not Ineluding stocks, 
bonds, notes, choses in action, certificates of trust or beneficial 


That explains, as nearly as I can explain, the reason for the 
change in the law. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota a question. I do not think the bill ought to be made 
retroactive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It begins with 1923, as the bill now reads. 
It provides— 

That E (1) of subdivision (e) of section 202 of the reve- 
“ay a 755 1921 is amended, tọ take effect January 1, 1923, to read 

Se it is not retroactive except as between February and 
January. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me that there have been a great 
many of the exchanges made in perfectly good faith without 
any prefit on the exchange. I think it ought not to take effect 
until it becomes a law. It is made retroactive for at least the 
months of January and February. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose that all the arrangements which 
have been made for the purpose of settling the accounts of gains 
and losses were made prior to January 1, 1923, and therefore 
there would be no objection, it seems to me, te making the 
period begin with the taxable year commencing January 1, 1923. 

Mr. LODGE. F think a great many of the exchanges which 
have been made would perhaps show no profit. However, I 
do not know about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is an equality in value in the ex- 
change, of course, there would be no tax anywhere. It is only 
when there is a gain, and then the gain is taxed. I can not 
see that any injustice, at least, would be done. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be fairer to make it effective 
when the bill becomes a Iaw. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection, if the Senator desires, 
to amending it so as to read that it shall take effect on and 
after the approval of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprve CLERK. On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out 
January 1, 1923.“ and insert in lieu thereof “on and after 
the approval of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. T now offer my amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 

Mr. Overaran’s. amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after 
the word “ That,” to strike out “ paragraph” and insert “ para- 
graphs”; in the same line, before the word “of” where it oc- 
curs the first time, to insert “and (2)”; im line 4, before the 
word“ amended,” to strike out “is” and to insert “are”; and 
after line 13 insert: When a person exchanges stock In a cor- 
poration for other stock in the same corporation or when in the 
reorganization of one or more corporations a person receives in 
place of any stock or securities owned by him stock or securities 
in a corporation a party to or resulting from such reorganiza- 
tion,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That. paragraphs (1) and (2) of subdivision (c) 
of section 202 of the revenue act of 1921 are amended, to take effect 
on and after the approval of this act, to read as follows: 

“(1) When any such property held for investment, or for productive 
use in trade or business (not including stock in trade or other property 
held primarily for sale, and in the case of property held for investment 
not ineluding stock, bonds, notes, choses in action, certificates of trust 
or beneficial interest, or other securities or evidences of indebtedness 
or Interest), is exchanged for property of a like kind or use. 

“When a person exchanges stock in a corporation for other stock in 
the same corporation or when in the reorganization of one or more cor- 

rations a person. receives in place of any stock or securities: owned by 

m stock or securities In a corporation a party to or resulting from 
such reorganization.” 

Sec. 2. Subdivision (e) of section 202 of the revenue act of 1921 is 
amended, to take effect Janua i 

“(e) eee is exchanged 

e 


(2), and (3) of subdivision (c) as received im exchange, together with 
money or other property of a readily realizable market value other than 
that specified in such ragraphs, the amount of the resulting 
from such ex e shall be computed in accordance with subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of this seetion, but Ín ne such case shall the taxable gain 
exceed the amount of the money and the fair market value of such 
other property received in exchange.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported tọ the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, “ 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SOIL SURVEY OF LAUDERDALE COUNTY, ALA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. House Concurrent Resolution 
83 is lying on the table. Without objection, it will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

The House concurrent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, as follows: 

Resolved by the House Kom resentatives (the Senate e 


That there be printed 2, ditional copies of the soil survey o 
Lauderdale County, Ala., for the use af the House document room. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 


Mr. MeNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the rule under which we are proceed- 
ing is it permissible to move to take up a bill after objection 
has been made? 

The PRESIBING OFFICER. The Chair’s recollection of 
the unanimous consent agreement is that only unobjected bills 
are to be considered to-day. The next bill on the calendar will 
be announced. 


SINKING FUND FOR BONDS. AND NOTES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The bill (H. R. 13827) relating to the sinking fund for bonds 
and. notes of the United States was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That subdivision (a) of seetion 6 of the 8 
Liberty loan act is amended by 5 the iod at the en 
of the first sentence a comma and the follo wo : “and of bonds 
and notes thereafter issued, under any of such acts or under any of 
such acts as amended, for refunding purposes.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The bill (H. R. 12368) to abolish the inspection districts of 
Apalachicola, Fla., and Burlington, Vt, and the office of ene 
supervising inspector, Steamboat Inspection Service, was an- 
nounced as next in order. PIER 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LIEUT. COL. JAMES M. PALMER. 


The bill (H. R. 11603) to validate for certain purposes the 
revocation of discharge orders of Lieut, Col. James M. Palmer 
and- the orders restoring such officer to his former rank and 
command was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Lieut. Col. James M. Palmer, of the National 
Guard of the State of Maine, who was in the Federal service anria 
the World War, and who was discharged from such service during sai 
war, and who subsequent to such discharge was notified by the War 
Department of the revocation of the orders discharging him from the 
Federal service and of his restoration to his former rank and command, 
and to whom orders were thereafter issued by the War Department and 
by the 5 thereof, and by his 3 officers of the Army, 
which orders were thereafter acted upon by said James M. Palmer, 
shall be deemed to have been lawfully reinstated in the Federal service 
by such orders of revocation of discharge and of restoration to rank 
and command, for the purposes of the succeeding clause, and shall be 
entitled, from date of notification of such revocation orders, to pay, 
travel, and other allowances to the date of his final discharge in. the 
same manner and to the same extent as if he had not been previously 
discharged. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

CONFERENCE OF FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS (S. DOC. NO. 810). 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document a transeript of the meeting of the advisory 
council and governors of the Federal Reserve Board in the city 
of Washington. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

HOUSE RILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: i 

H. R. 13724. An act for the relief of Hugh Marshall Mont- 
gomery ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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H. R. 14222. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 14200. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 14288. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widews and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PROCEEDS OF SALES OF PROPERTY. 


The bill (S. 4318) authorizing the Secretary. of the Treasury 
to make collections and refunds of taxes out of the proceeds of 
Sales of property held in the Treasury was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. McCUMBER, This bill, being a Senate bill which was re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Finance, ought to be 
passed over, for the reason that the same provisions were re- 
ported as an amendment to House bill 13775. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire that 
the bill go over or be indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I ask that it be passed over at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


MARGARET NOLAN. 


The bill (S. 1518) for the relief of Margaret Nolan was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to par to the Veterans! Bureau, eut of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums required to carry out 
the provisions of this act, to be disbursed by it as hereinafter directed, 
fo fnll settlement for personal injuries sustained by Thomas Nolan on 
the 28th day of April, 1919, when run down by an ambulance belonging 
17 e toa States Army at Third Street and Third Avenue, Brook- 
yu, N. Y. 

The Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $150, 
in full settlement of its claim for the treatment of Thomas Nolan for 
the injuries above mentioned; to Elliott, Jones & Fanning, of 215 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $150, in full settlement of 
all charges and claims for services in connection with the claim for 
the above-mentioned injuries; to Margaret Nolan, of 369 Hoyt Street, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., the sum of $850, in full settlement of all claims for 
disbursements and loss in connection with the injuries to her son above 
meutioned; and to Margaret Nolan, the mother of Thomas Nolan, the 
sum of $25 per month for a period of 96 months, to be used in aiding 
the said Thomas Nolan to secure a practical education, 

If for any reason it should become Impossible or impractical to make 
such payments to the mother before the last amount above provided 
shall have been paid for the benefit of the said Thomas Nolan, then 
the Veterans’ Bureau shall make the payments to the legal guardian 
of the said Thomas Nolan, 

The Veterans’ Bureau may require such reports as it ma 
2 5 55 o show the money paid is being properly used for the 
of the 
reports, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this bill is for the relief of 
Margaret Nolan, the mother of Thomas Nolan. The record in 
the case shows that Thomas Nolan, a boy 9 years old, while 
crossing a street in Brooklyn was run down by an Army ambu- 
lance going at a very fast rate of speed. As I originally intro- 
duced the bill it proposed to give his mother, who is his 
guardian, $5,000. The committee have struck out all of the 
bill which was introduced by me and in lieu thereof have in- 
serted language which provides that his mother shall be paid 
the sum of only $350; that the hospital where he was treated 
shall be paid $150; and a firm of attorneys for services ren- 
dered shall be paid to the extent of $150, and that for 96 
months the mother shall be paid $25 a month to take care of 


deem 
ucation 
oy as intended and may suspend payment for want of such 


the boy. 
Mr. McKELLAR. In the aggregate, how much will that be? 
Mr. CALDER. It will aggregate $3,050. I know the case 


and I have seen the boy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was the boy killed? 

Mr. CALDER. No; but the boy was run over and will be a 
cripple for life. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How was he injured? 

Mr. CALDER. His ankle was run over. I have seen the 
boy; in fact, I have examined his foot. He limps very badly, 
nd will limp forever. I think the sum of $3,050, distributed 
n the manner proposed, will help to educate him, at any rate. 

Mr. LODGE. By what kind of a wagon was he injured? 

Mr. CALDER. By an Army ambulance, going at a very rapid 
rate of speed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MAILING PRIVILEGES FOR PUBLICATIONS FOR THE BLIND. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I inquire if there 
would be objection to returning to Order of Business No. 1004. 
I was absent from the Chamber when that number was called. 
I do not think there will be any objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is proceeding 
under a unanimous-consent agreement to consider bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well, I withhold my request 
at the present time until the calendar may be concluded. 

HASTINGS BROS. 


The bill (S. 1490) for the relief of G. T. and W. B. Hastings, 
trading as Hastings Bros., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of G. T. and W. B. Hastings, part- 
ners trading as Hastings Bros. and doing business in the city of Nor- 
folk, Va., owners of the steam water boat Jola, against the United 
States for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between the 
said steam water boat and the United States tug Hercules in Elizabeth 
River on the 3d day of April, 1919, may be sued for by the said Has- 
tings Bros, in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for 
the amount of such damages and costs, if any. as shall be found to be 
due Inst the United States in favor of said Hastings Bros., or 
against the said Hastings Bros. in favor of the United States, upon the 
same principles and measures of liability as in lke cases in a ral 
between pete parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in su district to appear and defend the United States: 
Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within 
four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, the bill merely provides 
that suit may be brought, and I shall not object to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


LOUIS F. MEISSNER. 


The bill (S. 1588) for the relief of Louis F. Meissner was 
announced as next in order. The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,,.That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of Louls F. Meiss- 
ner, a resident of Elmira, N. Y., formerly of Germania, Pa., United 
States 4 per cent coupon bonds, funded loan of 1907. Nos. 76978, 
76979, 76980, 76981, for $100 each, with interest from October 1, 
1906, to the date of the maturity of the bonds on July 2, 1907, the said 
bonds with coupons attached having been stolen from the said Louis E. 
Meissner in February, 1907: Provided, That the said Louis F. Meissner 
shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum 
of double the smount of the principal of said bonds and the interest 
due thereon, with good and sufficient surety, to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United 
States from any loss on account of said bonds and interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to know whether the bonds 
which it is alleged were stolen, or any of the coupons attached 
therato, have ever been presented to the department for pay- 
ment? 

Mr. CALDER. 
the facts. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the question for the reason that if this 
bill is to be passed, then every man who has lost Government 
bonds or had them stolen from him should be similarly treated 
and his bonds should be made good by the Government. If we 
are going to pass this bill we ought to pass other similar bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine there will be a great many of 
them. 

Mr. CALDER. It is stated in the report that— 


The bonds in question have not been presented since their alleged 
theft in 1907, that no coupons have been received at the Treasury 
Department dated later than October 1, 1906, and that there has been 
no claim made on account of the said bonds so far as the department 
is aware other than by Louis F, Meissner. 


There is a report on the bill which sets forth 


Mr. ROBINSON. When were the bonds lost or stolen? 

Mr. CALDER. In 1906. 

Mr. DIAL. What is the amount involyed? 

Mr. CALDER. Four hundred dollars. Under the bill be- 
fore the owner from whom the bonds were stolen can obtain 
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any benefit he is required to give bond to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in an amount double the face value of the bonds; so 
that the Goyernment is protected in every way. 


Mr, McKELLAR. Does the Secretary of the Treasury rec- 
ommend the passage of this bill? 

Mr. CALDER. As shown by the report, a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury says that if the commit- 
tee so desires “a bill will be prepared in this office.” 

I understand that the department has no objection. The 
committee examined the matter very carefully and there was 
no objection to it. The Government, I repeat, is amply pro- 
tected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much does the bill propose to ap- 
propriate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
there were four bonds of $100 each, 

Mr, CALDER. The amount is $400. 

Mr. CAPPER, The Secretary of the Treasury approved the 
bill provided the interests of the Government were amply 
protected by the filing of the necessary bond. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In case they should turn up in other 
hands? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The claimant is required to furnish a 
bond of $800 in order to collect $400. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York, in my time if his time has expired, if he thinks it wise 
for the Government of the United States to establish the prece- 
dent of paying for every bond that may be stolen or lost? 

Mr. CALDER. I do, provided the Government is amply pro- 
tected. In this case the owner of the bonds is required to give 
surety satisfactory to the Treasury Department for twice the 
face value of the bonds. Suppose fire should consume bonds in 
large amounts, or suppose they should be stolen, or suppose they 
should be lost at sea, will it be contended that the Treasury 
Department should have the advantage of that and refuse pay- 
ment for the bonds, notwithstanding the Government is amply 
protected? i 

Mr. KING. If I may say a word in reply to the Senator, 
where there is satisfactory evidence—and it must be almost 
conclusive—that bonds have been lost by fire or, as the Senator 
indicated, at sea, a different principle applies, but where bonds 
haye been stolen and it is known that they will be put in circu- 
lation and there is no means of identification, in view of the fact 
that they pass current the same as greenbacks pass current, I 
think it is a very bad precedent to establish to say that the 
Government of the United States shall reimburse the original 
owner, because we will have a multitude of such claims here, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. I repeat that in this case the Government is 
entirely protected. 

Mr. KING. It is a temporary protection. The Government 
takes a bond. Suppose it is a bond given by individuals. Those 
individuals are solvent to-day, but they may be insolvent to- 
morrow, and their estates may be insolvent. If it is a surety 
company, the surety company may be solvent to-day; it may be 
a going concern, and to-morrow it may fail, as many surety 
companies have; so that in 10, 15, or 20 years the sureties given 
to-day would not be able to respond in damages to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the world may come to an end to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will appreciate the difference be- 
tween the solvency of a surety and the perpetuity of this little 
globe of ours. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, were the bonds payable to 
bearer or were they registered bonds? 

Mr, CALDER. They were registered bonds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If they were registered bonds, there should 
be no question about the justice of the bill. 2 

Mr. KING. If they were registered bonds; yes. 

Mr. CALDER. I understand they were. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator can assure me they were regis- 
tered a different proposition is presented. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, the only way relief can 
come in a case like this is through Congress. The United 
States Government does not want to make money because peo- 
ple lose Government bonds. That is not done in the case of 
individual corporations. A great many measures of this kind 
have been passed. I remember a case of this kind in which I 
was interested and which went through the Congress last year. 
In that instance a man had lost a bond, and the bill passed the 
Senate after proper discussion. Nobody wants the Government 


to try to get money to which it is not entitled, 
LXIV——284 


Under the law if a bond of a corporation is lost, if the 
owner can prove that the bond was lost or destroyed, he may 
recover in court, but the United States Government can not be 
sued, and the only way that relief may be afforded in a case 
like this is to get the consent of Congress. The bill provides 
that surety shall be given to double the amount of the bonds 
in order to satisfy the Secretary of the Treasury and protect 
the Government. 1 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I understand that the 
very purpose of registering bonds is for the protection of the 
owner of such bonds. If Mr. Meissner is recorded as the 
owner of these bonds, and nobody contests his ownership, and 
furnishes bond in twice the amount of the principal, there is 
no other course for the Senate to pursue than to pass this 
measure. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, there is no risk about 
it, is there? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. None at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. If the bonds are payable to him, nobody 
else could present them and get the money; so that really there 
is no necessity for a surety bond at all. 

Mr. CALDER. And 16 years have elapsed since the loss. 

Mr. DIAL. Does the Senator say they were registered bonds? 

Mr. CALDER. That is my information. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the Government ought not want 
to profit by the misfortune of the holder of its bonds. On the 
other hand people ought to be very careful with their papers. 
Perhaps it would be better to reject the claim than to establish 
the precedent of encouraging people to be careless and lose 
their bonds, Perhaps bonds might be burned up; but in this 
day and time they should be put away in a safe place and 
taken care of in a proper manner. To establish this prece- 
dent I think will result in having a great many more such 
cases come here, and we ought to be very careful as to what 
we do. š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate, as in the Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RATES OF POSTAGE ON PRINTED MATTER. 


The bill (H. R. 6954) fixing rates of postage on certain 
kinds of printed matter was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That single sheets or portions thereof from any 
publication en as second-class matter, sent by a publisher to an 
advertiser or the latter's agent on account of and in proof of the 
insertion of an advertisement, shall, under such rules and regulations 
as may be 8 by the Postmaster General, be received and 
transmitted throu the mails at the zone rates of postage applicable 
under the law to the advertising portions of such second-class matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan explain the bill? 

Mr, TOWNSEND. At present when a person advertises in a 
magazine or newspaper a copy of the entire magazine or news- 
paper is sent to the advertiser in order to enable him to correct 
the advertisement, to look over the proof. This bill will enable 
the publisher to send to the advertiser merely the sheet or the 
page upon which the advertisement is printed. There are rea- 
sons why this should be done. It is convenient that it should 
be done; it will save paper to have it done; it will be cheaper 
for the Government to have it done, because under existing con- 
ditions second-class mail matter costs us more than we get out 
of it. Under present practice an entire magazine is sent to the 
advertiser who inserted an advertisement, whereas under the 
provisions of the bill there will be sent out for correction at the 
same rate the page or sheet upon which the advertisement 
occurs, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
correctly, it will affect the revenues for second-class mail benc- 
ficially rather than diminish them? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We can not lose on it even under the 
speculation as to what we are getting out of second-class mail 
matter. Nobody assumes that we are getting more than we 
ought to get. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Postmaster General recommend 
the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. He does recommend and approve it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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MONTREAL RIVER LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, MICH. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am required to leave 
the Chamber in a little while. There was a bill reported this 
morning which I am sure will meet the approval of every Sen- 
ator, but owing to the fact that a Senator objected to unani- 


mous consent at the time, it had to go over. I refer to House 


bill 13082, which passed the House unanimously and which pro- 


vides that the Government may deed a portion of an unused 
lighthouse site in Lake Superior to the American Legion there 
for the. purpose of maintaining a park and a hospital for their 
disabled members. The Government has already leased it to 
them for five years, which is the longest term for which such 
a lease can be made. The bill provides that the property shall 
be deeded to the Gogebie County board of the American Legion 
for the continuance of the hospital and park. The bill carries 
a provision that if at any time the land is not used for the ben- 
efit of the American Legion for the purpose of maintaining a 
park it shall again revert to the Government. The Commis- 
sioner of the Lighthouse Service, under the Secretary of Com- 
merce, recommends that this be done, and he says the property 
is. of practically no value now, and that if it can be used 
for hospital and for park purposes it ought to be so used. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Has the bill been favorably reported by 
the committee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It has been favorably reported. It was 
put on the calendar this morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to suggest to the Senator that, if 
I understand the situation correctly, a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been made since the objection was made to the con- 
sideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from Michi- 
gan. The unanimous-consent agreement was to take up the 
calendar at a certain point and proceed with it until 4 o’clock. 
Therefore we can not consent to another unanimous consent to 
go back of the point where we were to begin without a violation 
of the agreement. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It would not be going back, for the bill 
was only reported this morning. The only reason that I ask 
consent at this time is because I am obliged to leave the 
Chamber, If there is any objection to this bill, if any Senator 
can find any reason why it should not be passed I will not 
ask for its consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator, is the bill on 
the calendar now? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is on the calendar, having been put 
on the calendar this morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, It is not on the printed calendar because 
it was only reported this morning, but I think there will be no 
objection to the bill, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know of no objection unless it may be 
that in the event of changing currents or channels the light- 
house property might be needed by the Government. In that 
event what would happen? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I doubt if it could go back to the Gov- 
ernment unless it were abandoned by the American Legion. 
The lighthouse service contends that there is no need for this 
particular site for a lighthouse; it has been abandoned for 
years and is a worthless property at present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much land is involved? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. About 40 acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13032) to au- 
thorize the sale of the Montreal River Lighthouse Reservation, 
Mich., to the Gogebic County board of the American Legion, 
Bessemer, Mich., which was read, us follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce, for and on be- 
half of the United States, is hereby authorized and directed, in his 
discretion, to sell and convey to the Gogebic County board of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Bessemer, Mich., for the sam of $1, that certain piece or 
ace of land known as the Montreal River Lighthouse Reservation, 

ich., with all the rights, easements, and appurtenances thereto. be- 
longing, which is all that parcel of land situate at the mouth of the 
Montreal River in the county of Gogebic, State of Michigan, compris- 
ing lot 2, section 10, township 48 north, range 49 west, and containing 
40.85 acres, more or less, the same our no hogy cre required for light- 
house pur, $s: Provided, That said Gogebie unty board of the 
American peal shall use this site for park pu and as a home 
for invalid members of the American Legion: Provided 
the deed 
any time the Secretary of 


urther, That 
of conveyance shall be upon the express condition that if at 

Commerce shail determine that the site 
is not being maintained the said 
merican Legion as a site for park pur- 


hereby authorized to be conve: 
Gogebic County board of the 

poses and as a home for invalid members of the American Legion, and 
shall file and cause to be recorded a certificate to that effect in the 


office of the official custodian of the records pertaining to real estate 
in the county of Michigan in which said lands are located, then the, 
estate thereby conveyed shall immediately terminate and revert to the 
United States, which may thereupon reenter into und upon said prem- 
ises as of its first and former estate. 

Sac. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
INDEMNITY LAND SELECTIONS IN WYOMING, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am compelled to leave the 
Chamber to attend a very important committee meeting. There 
is a little House bill on the calendar which is designed to save 
a man's homestead. The bill embraces only a few lines, and 
was reported to the Senate this morning. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11637) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to approve indemnity selec- 
tions in exchange for described granted school lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. What is the calendar number of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN, It is not on the printed calendar, having 
been reported only this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
bill will be at the desk in a moment. 

Mr. KING, Pending the receipt of the bill referred to by the 
Senator from Wyoming, I suggest that he make a brief expla- 
nation of the measure, Time is very valuable. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this farmer settled on a home- 
stead, on what was known as section 35, under the surveys of 
the United States. It.seems that years afterwards a resurvey 
was made, and it was found that he was on section 36. The 
department, therefore, has asked that this bill be passed, so 
that the State can have other lands in place of section 36, The 
man has built a house costing a matter of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred dollars, and he will lose it unless he is relieved by the 
passage of this bill. Å 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ee proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
Ows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That upon the selection D 
under the provisions of sections 2275 and 2276, United States Revi 
Statutes, as amended by the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. 
p. 796), and in accordance with the regulations of the Department of 
the Interior govern ine such selections of other lands approximately 
equal im area in exchange for tract numbered 60, township 56 north, of 
range 69 west, of the sixth principal meridian in that State, which is 
a segregation by resurvey of granted school section 36 in said township, 
the Secretary of the Interior fs hereby authorized to convey title to the 
State for the land so selected if found regular. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NORTHROP BANKS. 


The bill (S. 1194) for the relief of Northrop Banks was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after the word 
“ duty,” to insert a colon and the words Provided, That no 
back pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon soldiers who have been honorably 
discharged by reason of disability incurred in line of duty, Northro; 
Banks, private, Company C, Second Regiment Missouri National Guar 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of said company and iment by reason of disability incurred in the 
line of duty: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or other emoluments 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question Is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, without an explanation of the 
bill I shall object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objec- 


the State of Wyomin 


tion. 

Mr. KING. I will object, then, Mr. President, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object. 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The bill is in the usual form that such 
measures take. This young man, as shown by the evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee, was physically disabled while in the 
military service. He was in a very serious condition from sun-. 
stroke or heat prostration while in the Federal service, and was 
discharged without evidence in the record of his disability. The 
record of the War Department does not show that he suffered 
such disability, but the facts unquestionably are that he was 
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in a very serious condition as a result of what is commonly 
known as sunstroke. The bill is in the form recommended by 
the Assistant Secretary of War. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection to its consideration. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the purpose is to place this 
man’s name upon the rolls so that he may be entitled to a pen- 
sion. Is that the object of it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that he may have the benefits of a pen- 
sion, or similar relief. 

Mr. KING. Does it appear now as if he were a deserter, 
according to the record? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. The bill also provides that no back 
pay. bounty, or other emoluments shall accrue, as is the usual 
form in such bills. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if he was in the 
service and was discharged as suffering from disability or sub- 
sequently became ill, and his disability was traceable to the 
service, whether he would be entitled to a pension under ex- 
isting law? y 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but the record, as I have already 
stated, shows that while he was discharged, his discharge does 
not disclose his disability; but the disability in fact existed, 
beyond doubt, according to the proof submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator, as I understand the 
law, that even if the discharge showed no disability it would 
not be conclusive, and proof to the satisfaction of the medical 
officers that he was suffering from the disability at the time of 
his discharge would entitle him to compensation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think not, under the existing law. A 
disability must be proved to have arisen in the service. The 
soldier must have more than 10 per cent of disability upon his 
discharge in order to recover any emoluments as the result of 
his service. 

Mr. KING. Would my friend, to whose wishes I desire to 
subscribe, consent to let it go over? i 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill was presented by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rerp]. I think it is a much better bill than 
many similar bills that have passed the Senate, for the reason 
that the evidence is absolutely conclusive, in my judgment, that 
the disability did, in fact. arise during the soldier's service, and 
the failure of it to appear in his record in the War Department 
is due to no fault of his. Of course, if the Senator desires to 
object, he is entirely at liberty to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall ask that the bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection, and the Sec- 
retary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4282) for the purchase of the statue “ The Pil- 
grim Mother and Child of the Mayflower” and presentation of 
same to the Government of Great Britian was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let that go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, do I understand that there 
is objection to the consideration of that bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President. 


w. H. POWER. 


The bill (S. 4156) authorizing the accounting officers of 
the General Accounting Office to settle the accounts of W. H. 
Power, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I reserve the right to object. 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The bill was read, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers of the General 
Accounting Office are hereby authorized and directed to allow, in the 
settlement of the accounts of W. H. Power, disbursing officer of the 
United States Fuel Administration, credit for payments not ordi- 
narily allowable under the statutes made during the period April 1, 
1918. to June 30, 1919, on properly certified and approved pay rolls 
and vouchers without frand or negligence on his part. 

Mr. KING. That is a very extraordinary measure, and un- 
less there is some explanation I shall feel constrained to ob- 
ject to its consideration. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is 
simply to permit Power, who was disbursing officer for the 
United States Fuel Administration, to draw his salary at this 
time as an officer of the Veterans’ Bureau. In the meantime 
his accounts are still awaiting final settlement, and can not 
be disposed of finally for probably a year or two; but under 
a provision of the law the auditor or comptroller can not 
issue warrants for his salary. 


Let the bill be 
The bill will be read, 


This matter comes up here from the Comptroller General, 
and it has the approval of all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment that are concerned in it. The Senator will find at 
the bottom of page 3 of the report a statement from Mr. Gar- 
field, the United States Fuel Administrator, certifying to the 
justice of the legislation asked for. It is simply to correct 
a bookkeeping difficulty, and permit this man to draw his 
Salary. No one questions that he rendered faithful service, 
and that his accounts were correct, and that in the final set- 
tlement nothing should be charged against him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object, but I shall 
vote against the bill. I want to call attention to the fact that 
the language goes further than the intimation of the Senator. 
It authorizes the disbursing officer to receive “ credit for pay- 
ments not ordinarily allowable under the statutes made during 
the period April 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919.” We do not know 
what those payments are. Of course, if there were some 
tangible evidence indicating what the payments are, it would 
be different; but we do not know. We are utterly at a loss 
to know what is comprised within this suggestion. 

Mr. CAPPER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
stutement of the Fuel Administrator, Mr. Garfield, in which 
he says: 

I believe you to be above reproach in the handling of the funds 
intrusted to you, and, as I understand the matter, the disallowances 
which stand against you to-day are on account of salaries paid to 
various persons employed by the Fuel Administration upon properly 
certified and approved pay rolls and vouchers, 

I suggest that you call to the attention of the Committee on Claims 
the organization of the business management of the Fuel Administra- 
tion and the powers of his several officlals found on pages 6 and 7 
of the final report of the business manager. Authority and respon- 
sibility were distributed with careful attention to the requirements 
of the law. Pay-roll vouchers originated in the accounting section. 
I am sure that our records will show that you paid no pay-roll 
voucher that had not been approved by Mr. Garnsey or me, and our 
approval was invariably conditioned upon the approval and signature 
of the officials responsible for examination and approval, as set forth 
in the report above referred to. It was your duty to pay vouchers 
transmitted to you by the proper administrative officers after the same 
had been received, examined, and approved by them. All of this Is, 
as I understand it, in accordance with the law and rules concerning 
the duty of disbursing clerks, which limit your responsibility to an 
examination of pay rolls and vouchers to determine that there is no 
dad error on the face of the papers before you. I do not under- 
stand that it was your duty to inquire into the validity of the ap- 
pointment of employees of the Fuel Administration, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator accept an amend- 
ment? I understand that $2,775.12 is the amount due as salary. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is it. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend by adding, after the word “ pay- 
ments,” in line 6, the words “ not exceeding $2,775.12.” 

Mr. CAPPER. The amendment is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, after the 
word “payments,” in line 6, the words “not exceeding 
$2,775.12.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3023) for the relief of Robert F, Hamilton was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Drarl has just been called from the Chamber, and he 
asked me, if this bill came up, to ask that it go over until he 
returns. 

Mr, HARRELD. Mr. President, the Senator simply asks 
that it go over until the Senator from South Carolina comes 
back? : 

Mr. KING. Until his return; yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. That will be all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily 
passed over. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARD GRADES OF NAVAL STORES, ETC. 

The bill (S. 1076) establishing standard grades of naval 


stores, preventing deceptions in transactions in naval stores, 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that bill go over. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Washington that this is a bill that has been pending for 
two years. I introduced it. This bill applies purely to tur- 
pentine and resin. There was some difference of opinion among 
the Senators representing the turpentine section of the country. 
We have ali gotten together now, The Department of Agri- 
culture recommends this action; the varnish and paint people 

- recommend it; every turpentine and rosin concern indorses it; 
everybody is together on the matter. It merely prevents cheat- 
ing and defrauding in the sale of turpentine and rosin. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, my recollection 
is that when this bill was up for consideration once before 

Mr. HARRISON, This bill never has been up before. This 
bill carries a substitute that is indorsed by everybody who is 
interested in the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that a bill of this kind 
was reached on the calendar some little time ago, and I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] 

Mr. HARRISON. No; that was a question about coopera- 
tive marketing with respect to rosin and turpentine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it was relating to naval 
stores. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, it came up in that matter. It 
said “naval stores,” and I amended it to make it read “ pro- 
ducers of turpentine and rosin.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So this Is satisfactory to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I am sure he has no objection. No 
one could have any objection to this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not any objection if he 
has not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very anxious to get the bill passed. 
I may say, too, that it was unanimously reported out of the 
eommittees of the Senate and of the House, and is now on the 
calendar in the House. I am very anxious to have it passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no. objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert: 

That, for convenience of reference, this act may be designated and 
cited as “ The naval stores act.” 

Sud. 2. That, when used in this act 

a) “ Naval stores.” means spirits of turpentine and rosin. 

b) “Spirits of turpentine“ includes gum spirits of turpentine and 
ares) Gum spirite of turpenti irits of t ti d 

¢) “Gum 0 ne means s of turpentine made 
from gum 3 from a living tree. = es 
(d) , Wood turpentine” includes steam distilled wood turpentine and 
3 distilled wood turpentine. 

e) “ Steam. 
tilled with steam from the oleoresin within or extracted from the wood. 

(© “ Destructively distilled wood turpentine" meaus wood turpentine 
obtained in the destructive distillation of the wood. 

(g) “ Rosin includes gum rosin and wood rosin. 

(h) Gum rosin” means rosin remaining after the distillation of 
gum spirits of turpentine. 

Gi) “ Wood rosin” means rosin remaining after the distillation of 
steam distilled. wood turpentine, 

(i), Package“ means any container of naval stores, and includes 
barrel, tank, tank car, or other 8 

(k) Person“ includes partnerships, associations, and corporations, 
as well as individuals. 

(j) The term commerce means commerce between any State, Ter- 
ritory. or possession, or the District of Columbia, and any place outside 
thereof; or between points within the same State, Territory, or posses- 
sion, or e District of Columbia, but through any place outside 
8 or within any Territory or possession or the District of Co- 
umbia. 

Irc. 3. That for the ponpon of this act the kinds of spirits of tur- 
pentine defined in subdivisions (c), (e), and (f) of section 2 hereof 
and the rosin types heretofore prepared and recommended under exist- 
ing laws, by or under authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, are 
hereby made the standards for naval stores until otherwise prescribed 
as hereinafter pr The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
establish and ulgate standards for naval stores for which no stand- 
ards are herein provided, after at least three months“ notice of the 
proposed standard shall have been given to the trade, so far as practi- 
cable, and due hearings or reasonable opportunities to be heard shall 
have been afforded those favoring or opposing the same: No such 
standard shall become effective until after three months from the date 
of the promulgation thereof. Any standard made by this act or estab- 
lished and promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
therewith may be modified by said Secretary whenever, for reasons and 
causes deemed by him safficient, the interests of the trade shall so 
require, after at least six months’ notice of the proposed modification 
shall have been given to the trade, so far as practicable, and due hear- 
ings or reasonable opportunities to be heard shall have been afforded 
those favoring or opposing the same; and no such modification so made 
shall become effective un after six months from the date when made. 

The various grades of rosin, from highest to lowest, shall be desig- 
nated, unless and until c „ as hacer aa hed Se a oa by the 


ve : 


following letters, respectively: X, WW, WG, N. 3 


E. D. and B, together with the designation “gum rosin” or “ wood 
rosin,” as the case may be. 


and may be referred to by the abbreviated expression United States 
standards,” and shall be the standards by which all nayal stores in 
eet ki That the FONAN of AETA Oi 

EC. 4. a e retary o eulture shall provide, if prac- 
ticable, any interested person with duplicates of the official naval 
stores standards of the United States upon request accompanied b 
tender of satisfactory security for the return thereof, under su 
regulations as be may prescribe. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
examine, if practicable, upon request of any interested person, any 
naval stores and shall analyze, classify, or grade the same on 
tender of the cost thereof as aired by him, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe. He shall furnish a certificate showing 
the analys classification, or grade of such naval stores, which. cer- 
tifleate shall be prima facie evidence of the analysis, classification, 
or grade of such naval stores and of the contents of any package 
from which the same may have been taken, as well as of the cor- 
rectness of such analysis, classification, or grade and shall be ad- 
missible as such in any court. 

Sec. 5. That the following acts are hereby declared injurious to 
Seo ee in naval stores and are hereby prohibited and made un- 
awful: 

(a) The sale in comnreree of any naval stores, or of anything 
offered as such, except under or by reference to United States 
standards, 

tb} The sale of any naval stores under or by reference to United 
States sta dards which is other than what it is represented to be. 

(e The use in commerce of the word “ turpentine" or the word 
“rosin,” singly or with any other word or words, or of any com- 
pound, derivative, or imitation of either such word, or of any mis- 
eading word, or of any word, combination of words, letter or combi- 
nation of letters, provided herein or by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be used to designate naval stores of any kind or grade, in sellin 
offering for sale, advertising, or shipping anything other than nay. 
stores of the United States standards. 

(d) The use in commerce of any false, misleading, or deceitful means 
or practice in the sale of naval stores or of anything offered as such. 


EC. 6. That any person willfully 9 provision of section . 
0 


5 of this act shall on . be punish, r each offense by a 
fine not r u $5,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding one 
year, or į 

Sec. 7. That the 8 of Agriculture is 1 authorized to 
purchase from time to time open market samples of spirits of tur. 
pentine and of anything offered for sale as such for eal purpose of 
analysis, classification, or grading and of detecting any violation of 
this act. He shall report to the Department of Justice for ropriate 
action any violation of this act coming to his knowledge. e is also 
authorized to publish from time to time results of any analysis, classi- 
fication, or grading of spirits of turpentine and of anything offered 
for sale as such made by him under any provision of this act. 

Sec. 8. That there are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropiate such sums as 
may be n for the administration and; enforcement of this act, 
and within the limits of such sums the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to employ such persons and means and make such expendi- 
tures for printing, telegrams, telephones, books of reference, periodicals, 
furniture, stationery, office equipment, travel and supplies, and all other 
expenses a8 shall be necessary in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

ec, 9. That if any provisions of this act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affeeted thereby. 

Src. 10. That this act shall become effective at the expiration of 
90 days next after the date of its approval. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 


The bill (H. R. 6423) to detach Pecos County, in the State 
of Texas, from the Del Rio division of the western judicial 
district of Texas and attach same to the El Paso division of 
the western judicial district of said State, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Pecos County, in the State of Texas, be, 
and the same is hereby, detached from the Del Rio division of the 
western judicial district of the State of Texas and attached to and 
made a part of the El Paso division of the western judicial district 
of said State. 

Sec. 2. That all process against perone residents in said count: 
of Pecos and cognizable before the United States district court 1 
be issued out of and made returnable to said court at Pecos. City, 
and that all prosecutions against persons for offenses committed fh 
said county of Pecos shall be tried in said court at El Paso or Pecos 
City: Provided, That no civil or criminal cause begun and pending 
prior to the passage of this act shall be in any way affected by it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF REVENUE ACT OF 1921. 


The bill (H. R. 13775) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to credits and refunds was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think there will need to 
be some explanation of this bill, and I ean make it very briefly. 

There are two provisions in the bill. The first provision is to 
meet this situation: The Treasury Department has been unable 
to keep up with the correction of tax returns for more than five 
years, in some instances. Therefore they are seeking, through 
their agents, to have those who are interested in the tax returns 
for 1917 to waive the five-year limitation, and that is being 
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generally done by firms and corporations and individuals to 
enable the office to check up those returns; but, while they have 
so waived the limitation for the benefit of the Government and 
given it an additional year, the Government under the law 
can not grant the individual or the corporation an additional 
year. This bill has been framed to meet that situation, to give 
the Government an extra year in which to revise the tax of 
1917 ; and by the provisions of the bill the taxpayer is given the 
right for another year to file an application for refund, so that 
it will agree with the law as it now stands, each party being 
granted an additional year. 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Chatr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertoye in the chair), 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield first to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the law is not amended it will work a 
hardship upon many taxpayers who, having waived the statute 
of limitations, will themselves be caused to suffer loss by rea- 
son of their own waivers. ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. POMERENE., I desire to ask the Senator whether it 
limits the extension to the taxes for the year 1917? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it is limited only for that one year. 
The taxes were paid, of course, in 1918, but it was the 1917 tax. 
The five-year limitation which began in 1918 can not begin un- 
til they have filed their claims and will be for the five years 
beginning in 1918, It is the same as giving an extra year to 
the Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it not likely that the same embarrass- 
ments will present themselves when it comes to the considera- 
tion of the taxes for the year 1918? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I understand from the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that before another year passes they will 
have been able to check up all of 1918 and will be caught up 
with their work, but at present they are not. 

That is the first proposition in the bill. The second proposi- 
tion is one relating to the payment of taxes out of the fund in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. Under the law 
since 1913 when the stockholders of a corporation were foreign- 
ers, whether alien enemies or not, or not in the jurisdiction of 
the United States, as well as In other instances, the corporation 
was required to withhold the dividend due to the stockholder 
and that dividend is then to be paid by the corporation to the 
Government; in other words, the corporation becomes surety 
for the individual stockholder. Now, there are a great many of 
these corporations. 

I say a great many; I suppose perhaps there are less than 
100, but there are quite a number In which the stockholders 
were exclusively alien enemies after 1917. Under the law of 
1917 we took possession of all those corporations the majority 
of whose stock was held by alien enemies and their property 
was placed in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. It 
was ascertained that in many of those instances, instead of 
paying the taxes which became due to the Government prior to. 
the time of our entry into the war and prior to the time in 
which we had taken possession of the property, the corpora- 
tions had paid over the entire dividends to the foreign stock- 
holders, notwithstanding the law which provided that they 
should retain the amount to settle with the Government where 
the stockholder was an alien or not in the United States. 

After obtaining the property in many instances, the custo- 
dian sold all the stoek of the foreign corporations either to an 
American corporation or to American individuals, and in sell- 
ing the property in many cases nothing was stated in the pros- 
pectus concerning any taxes that should have been withheld. 
In some instances but a very small percentage was spoken of 
as having been withheld. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the purpose of the law was simply 
that the Government might be sure to collect the taxes from the 
individual stockholders to whom the dividend was payable. 
When the—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just amoment. Allow me to complete the 
sentence. When the property was sold to American corpora- 
tions or individuals, the Government in some instances then 
ascertained that the foreign owner of the stock had received 
the full dividend; that it had not been paid by the corporation 
and assessed the entire amount against the corporation. The 
bill provides in the amendment that in those instances in which 
all the stock was held by alien enemies and the property was 
sold to Americans or to an American corporation and the 
money is in the hands of the Government at the present time, 
the Government shall reimburse itself out of the funds that are 
in its hands. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a point of order, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I am under the five-minute rule, and I want 
to make my statement before my time is up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator has fur exceeded the time al- 
lotted to him. There is no objection to his bill, and I do not 


understand why he does not allow it to pass. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I thought I ought to explain it. 

Mr. McNARY,. Everyone is in favor of the measure. Why 
not let i E 

Mr. M ER. If everyone is favorable I am very glad. 
It ought to go thro: I will accept the Senator’s suggestion. 

There being no ob on, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The amendments of the Committee on 
Finance were, on page 1, line 5, after the numerals “ 252,” to 
insert “(a)”; on page 2, in line 18, after the word “ taxpayer,” 
to insert: except in those cases where the taxpayer has, 
prior to the expiration of five years from the date when the 
return was due, filed a waiver of his right to have the amount 
of income, excess-profits or war-profits taxes dme for the tax- 
able year 1917 determined and assessed within five years after 
the return was filed. In case of such waiver, credit, or refund 
of the tax paid for the taxable year 1917 in excess of that 
properly due shall be allowed or made if within six years 
from the date when the return was due a claim therefor is 
filed by the taxpayer.” On line 23, page 2, to strike out “ one 
year” and insert “two years”; on page 8, after line 16, to 
Insert: (b) That in all cases where income has at any time 
been received by any person who was or subsequently became 
an alien enemy, or by any corporation the majority of whose 
shares of outstanding stock was owned by persons who were 
or subsequently became enemy aliens and such persons or 
corporations has failed to pay any taxes payable under any 
revenue act of the United States, or such taxes have at any 
time been paid by citizens of the United States or by such cor- 
poration after the majority of its outstanding shares of stock 
has been purchased from the United States or from some 
officer or official of the United States hy citizens of the United 
States or by a domestic corporation all of whose outstanding 
shares of stock were owned by citizens of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed, any 
statute of limitations and section 3228 of the Revised Statutes 
to the contrary notwithstanding, to collect such taxes out of 
the proceeds of any sales of such shares of stock or other 
property of such person or corporation, or either of them, which 
have become deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
pursuant to law and to refund to such citizens of the United 
States or to such corporation all taxes so paid by them, or any 
of them, and charge the amounts so refunded against the 
proceeds of the sales of such shares of stock or such other 
property so deposited in the Treasury of the United States: 
Provided, however, That the amounts of such refunds shall not 
exceed the amounts of such proceeds of the sales of such shares 
of stock or other property so deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to law: And provided further, That if 
the amounts of such proceeds of the sales of such shares of 
stock or other property so deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to law are less than the amount of 
taxes payable under any revenue act of the United States, 
nothing herein contained, after such proceeds. are exhausted, 
shall be construed to prevent the collection from sources other 
than such proceeds of any deficiency in such taxes so payable ”; 
and on page 5, in line 5, before the word “ where,” insert “(c)”; 
and after line 9, to insert: “(d) that section 3226 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended by section 1318 of the revenue act 
of 1921, is amended by striking out the period at the end of 
the first paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘unless such suit or proceedings is begun within two years 
after the disallowance in whole. or in part of such elaim for 
refund or credit. The commissioner shall within 90 days after 
any such disallowance notify the taxpayer thereof by mail!“; 
sọ as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 252 of the revenue act of 1921 is 
amended to read as follows: 

„Sud. 252. (a) That if, u return of income 
made pursuant to this act, the act of Angust 5, 1 , entitled ‘An act 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other bap Scie the act of October 3, 1913, en- 
titled ‘An act to reduce tar ſuties and to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,” the revenue act of 1916, as 
amended, the revenue act of 1917, or the revenue act of 1918, it appears 
that an amount of Income, war-profits, or excess-profits tax has been 
paid in excess of that properly due, then, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3228 of the Revised Statutes, the amount of the excess shall 
be credited — any income, war-profits, or excess-profits taxes, or 
installment thereof, then due from taxpayer under any other re- 
turn, and any balance of such excess shall be immediately refunded to 
the taxpayer: Provided, That no such credit or refund shall be allowed 
or made after five years from the date when the return was due, unless 


m examination of an 
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before the expiration of such ve years a claim therefor is filed by the 
taxpayer, except in those cases where the taxpayer has, prior to the 
expiration of tive years from the date when return was due, filed 
a waiver of his right to have the amount of income, ESA ee or 
war-profits taxes due for the taxable year 1917 determined and a 
within five years after the return was filed. In case of such waiver, 
credit, or refund of the tax paid for the taxable year 1917 in excess 
of thet properly due shall be allowed or made if within six years from 
the date when the return was dne a claim therefor is filed by the tax- 
ayer, or unless before the expiration of two years from the time the 
ax wan paid a claim therefor is by the taxpayer: Provided fur- 
ther, That if upon examination of any return of income made pursuant 
to the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, or this act, the 
Invested capital of a taxpayer is decreased by the comm ner, and 
such decrease is due to 1 — fact that the taxpayer failed to take ade- 
quate deductions in previous years, with the result that an amount of 
income tax fn excess of that properly due was paid in any previous 
year or years, then, notwithstanding any other provision of law and 
regardiess of the expiration of such five-year period, the amount o 
auch excess shall, without the filing of any claim therefor, be credit 
or refunded as provided in this section: And provided further, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to bar from allowance claims 
for refund filed prior to the passage of the revenue act of 1918 under sub- 
division (a) of section 14 of the revenue act of 1916, or filed prior to 
the pas age of this act under section 252 of the revenue act of 1918. 
“th) at in all cases where income has at any time been regeived 
by any persun who was or subsequently became an alien enemy, or by 
any corporation the majority of whose shares of outstanding stock was 
owned by persons who were or subsequently became enemy aliens and 
auch persons or corporation haa failed to pay any taxes payable under 
any revenue act of the United States, or such taxes have at any time 
been paid by citizens of the United States or ee corporation after 
the majority of its outstanding shares of stock has ee purchased from 
the Ifnited States or from some officar or officlal of the United States 
by citizens of the United States or by a domestic corporation all of 
hose outstanding shares of stock were owned by citizens of the United 
fates, the Sectetary of the Treasury ts authorized and directed, any 
statute of limitations and section 4228 of the Revised Statutes to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to collect such taxes out of the proceeds of 
any sales of such shares of stock or other property of such person or 
corporation, or either of them, which have become deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States pursuant to law and to refund to such 
citizens of the United States or to such corporation all taxes so paid 
8 or any of them, and charge the amounts so refunded against 
the proceeds of the sales of such shares of stock or such other 2 
ao deposited in the Treasury of the United States: Provided, however, 
That the amounts of such refunds shall not ex amounts of such 
proceeds of the sales of such shares of stock or other property so de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States pursuant to law: And 
provided further, That if the amounts of such proceeds of the sales of 
gach shares of stock or other property so deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States pursuant to law are less than the amount of taxes 
payable under any revenue act of the United States, nothing herein 
eontained, after such proceeds are exhausted, shall be construed to pre- 
vent the collection from sources other than such proceeds of any deñ- 
ciency in such taxes 80 payable. 


E! Where a tax bas been paid under the provisions of section 221 
or 287 in excess of that property due, any refund or credit made under 
iad rovisions of this section or section 3228 of the Revised Statutes 
shal 


be made to the withholding agent unless the amount of such tax 
was actually withheld by the withholding agent. 

“id} That section 3226 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by sec- 
tion 1818 of the revenue act of 1921, is amended by striking out the 
paon at tbe end of the frst paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
he following: ‘unless such suit or proceedings is begun within two 
zeera after the disallowance ſu whole or in part of such claim for re- 
und or credit, The commissioner shall within 90 days after any such 
disallowance notify the taxpayer thereof by mail.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


JAMES MORAN, 


The bill (S. 3761) for the relief of James Moran was con- 
sidered as in the Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment, in line 6, to strike out the words Regiment, Rhode 
Island,” and insert Company, United States,“ and, in line 7. 
after the word “Artillery,” to insert the word “Corps,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of the pension laws and 
the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers James Moran, late corporal in the One hundred and ninth Com- 
yany, United States Coast Artillery Corps, shall held and considered 
o hure been honorably discharged from the military service of the 

nited States as_a member of Company A, Ninth Regiment United 
States Infantry: Prorided, That no back pay, bounty, or other emolu- 
ments shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MONUMENT AT FORT PIERRE, 8. DAK. 


The bill (S. 4350) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a monument at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., to commemorate 
the explorations and dtscovertes of the Verendrye brothers, and 
5 expend not to exceed $25,000 therefor, was announced as next 
n order, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I observe that the bill 
carries an appropriation of $25,000, or at least it seems to carry 
an appropriation of that amount. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the record to ascertain the facts. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator from Arkansas is 
right. The bill does authorize an appropriation of not exceed- 
ing $25,000 for the purpose. 

r. ROBINSON. I believe the bill had better go over. I 
ask that it may go over for the present. Probably on Monday 
it can be taken up if upon examination I find there is no objec- 
tion to it. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND MEMORIAL. 


The bill (S. 4468) to authorize the erection of a memorial 
monument or fountain as a gift to the people of the United 
States by the Henry B. F. Macfarland memorial committee was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator withhold his objection just a 
moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am sure the Senator would not object if he 
understood the character of the measure. Mr. Macfarland, as 
we all know, was a very distinguished resident of this city and 
seryed as District Commissioner for many years. His services 
were of such a character as to commend themselves to the 
public and command the admiration of all. The measure 
merely provides that the ground for a memorial tablet may be 
used in conformity with the rules which obtain in the selection 
of such sites. There is no cost to the Government involved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It involves no expense whatever to the 
Government? 

Mr. KING. None whatsoever, and it is desired by the lead- 
ing citizens of the community. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the arrangement that I had with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr], all District 
bills and all bills relating to District matters were to go over 
until Monday. That is my purpose. I have no objection to the 
bill myself, but I may desire to offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the Senator could properly 
designate this as a District bill. It is not a bill reported from 
the District of Columbia Committee. 

Mr. KING. It is rather national in character instead of 
local, because it treats of the Capital rather than the District. 
If the Senator’s agreement extends so far as to include this bill, 
I shall not ask him to violate it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the statement made by the Senators 
who have just spoken, I shall not offer any objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to select a suitable site and 
to grant permission to the Henry B, F. Macfarland memorial com- 
mittee for the erection, as a gift to the people of the United States, 
on asue grounds of the United States in the city of Washington, 

. C., other than those of the Capitol, the Library of Congress, Potomac 

ark, and the White House, of a monument or memorial fountain to 
the memory of Henry B. F. Macfarland, onetime president of the 
Board of ‘Commissioners of the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
the site chosen and the design of the monument or memorial fountain 
shall be approved by the Joint Library Committee of Congress, with 
the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, and shall be erected under 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, and that the United States 
shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of said monument or 
memorial fountain. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
(Inc.) to adjust a transaction relating to 3,500 tons of sugar 
imported from the Argentine Republic was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the joint resolution go over. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Is objection made to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
(Inc.) to take over and dispose of 2,000 tons of sugar imported 
from the Argentine Republic and adjust the loss sustained 
thereby was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the joint resolution go over, 


The joint resolution will be 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 277) granting permission for 
the erection of a monument to symbolize the national game of 
baseball was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

ANNIVERSARY OF MONO DOCTRINE AND DEATH OF JAMES MONROE. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 274) to provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine 
and of the ninety-second anniversary of the death of James 
Monroe, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee on 
the Library, with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “hereby,” to insert “ authorized to be,” so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Resolved, ete., That there is hereby established a cig —— 
known as the Monroe Doctrine Centennial Commission ( — Bi fod 
ferred to as the congressional commission) and to be 
commissioners as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the. ghar 
dent, three Senators to be. appointed by the Presid ent of the Seve yr and 
three Members of the House of Representati: . by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The eom- 
mission shall serve without compensation and shall elec 5 a 5 
a 2 ts j Th. 888 by a to be appropriat 

Bs a) Tha er herel uthorized to 

money in the Treasur: not otherwise ap Dropriated, the poe tage 
7122 00, to be expended by the congressional oom ion in accordance 
with the provisions of this resolution. 

(b) Sixty-seven thousand five hundved dollars. of such appropriata 

ss under the direction of the congressional commission 

and In cooperation with the James Monroe. Memorial Association and 

Foundation, a ecorporati = ch “other agencies, under the Iaws of the State of 

debe m giem dace nat and with agencies, public or os an 5 
n may d purpose of con 

ing to (1) sie ——— hase and esa of the former home of James 

5 in Leary city Boi New York, 


shall be went, 1 — furthering 
among the peoples of the Pan rae apoB 

(c) Fifty-five thousand dollars 8 
the direction of the eee in co- 
1 ami such 


— Private, Tan essional — — 
or priva congr co n may 
of (1) participatin in a eral program. 
the one hun handredtic annie 2 
to 
fom, D. Cand fa the 
5 8 — (2) parti aren memorial services to be held 
New York, N. 


3 3 
SEC. 3. sy no 


‘tion texan Beg be ex- 


determine, 

of 8 3 
tion of the Monroe doctrine 
ha iian 


may at teat the eaa ot 
The Uni States shall not be he 
fone nse, obligation, or indebtedn 
— any perty in respect to which 
n 
for pe sere e merega or 
morial Associa 


onroe 
CF „ public or 


pon 
vouchers roved b; chairman 
5 ture shall be bon tage 
commission except with the ap 2 
11 nin That provisions of sections 1 all — 5 December 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4478) to promote agriculture by stabilizing the 
price of wheat was announced as next in order. À 
Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 13880) for the reorganization and improve- 
ment of the foreign service of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8701) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This is an important bill, and I suggest 
that it go over. It can be considered on Monday in all prob- 
ability. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4472) to make an investigation of the needs of 
the Nation for public works to be carried on by Federal, State, 
and municipal agencies in periods of business depression and 
unemployment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. STERLING. Let the bill go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 1847) to amend an aet approved February 12, 
1901, entitled “ An act to provide for eliminating certain grade 
crossings on the line of the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co, 
in the city of Washington, D. C., and requiring said company 
to depress and elevate its tracks, and to enable it to relocate 
part of its railroad therein, and for other purposes,“ was am- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4414) to amend the act of Congress appreved 
September 6, 1922, relating to the discentinuance of the use as 
dwellings of buildings situated in alleys in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 6650) providing additional terminal facilities 
in square east of 710 and square 712 in the District of Columbia 
for freight traffic was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Let the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES B. STRECKER. 


The bill (S. 4192) to permit the correction of the general 
account of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer, 
United States, was announced as next in order and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the proper sop in Rages a of the Treasury 


Department = authorized and directéd to exam and state an account 
of the items of unay: ag tos — pi forth in. Senate Document No. 


400, 8 Sixth Co 
of 5 ry addessed to 


the amount Provided, That the credit 8 an 
be made in such ARNAT EE pa Mit Tha individual . 
able therewith upon the books of the Treasury Department: vided 
8 That upon the here ys Shad Va of any part of said unavail- 
able funds, the same shall be posited in the Treasury in such manner 
the Treasurer of the United States in his general account 
nd to credit the individual or depositary charged therewith upon the 
prosit of the Treasury De 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Strecker was the treasurer of the subtreas- 
ury in Boston at the time it was discontinued. When the office 
was closed there was found to be a shortage, owing to the ship- 
ment of currency to Washington, of $2,546, and a shortage in 
the same class of currency which was held and not shipped to 
Washington under instructions from Washington. 

Mr. Strecker, the treasurer at Boston, had nothing to do with 
the money. It was in the time of the war. The office was in 
confusion. The shipments of currency were either not received 
or were not properly acknowledged. The Treasury recommends 
that Mr. Strecker be reimbursed for the shortage. It is a very 
clear case. He was in nowise responsible and had nothing to 
do with it. The matter has been before the Treasury Depart- 
ment and. before the committee, and they have all agreed that 
he ought to be relieved. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know from the evidence where 
the fault was, because obviously there was a loss to the Govern- 
ment to the amount carried in the bill. j 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will spare the time, I will give 
all the details. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; I do not ask that. 

Mr. LODGE. As I said, Mr. Strecker did everything he 
could. They were very short as te the matter of employees. In 
his Tetter to the Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Strecker said: 


Personal gave every attention — te the work of the off 
althou: 12.4 no physical contact with the 4 
upon è — of leyees as I found 
as I was able to it under the existing tions and long- 
established custom, to do the work in an efficient and honest manner. 


Then he details the shortages. The passage of the bill is 
recommended, in the first place, by Mr. Gilbert, Acting Seere- 
tary. It is then recommended by Secretary Mellen. The last 
recommendation is addressed to a Member of the House of 
Representatives and is dated February 9, 1923. Mr. White, the 
treasurer, states: 


In response to your request of this date for a report covering the 
shortage in the subtreasury at Boston, discovered E October, 1920, 
and for which a bill is pending before your committee for the relief 0 
the assistant treasurer for this nay bee to say that I have gone 
over this case with Mr. Moran, Chief of the Secret Service of the 
Treasury Department, and have read and studied the files of his office 
covering the investigation of the case. 

I am satisfied that the loss was not due to the dishonesty or negli. 
ce of the assistan surer., The investigation of the Secret 
ice seems to me to have been quite thorough, and every person 

connected wae the subtreasury at that time who could possibly have 
n ty was carefully investigated. <All evidence secured was sub- 
to the Busted States attorney. of that district and by him sub- 
mitted to the Federal grand jury. This grand jury, after going into 
the case, did not find evidence sufficient to warrant an ony ry sel 
The Secret Service has since that time continued fts investi; 

the probability of ever running down the guilty parties is qu 1 nee hr 


This loss was discovered when the money in the subtreasury was 
checked up preparatory to its being turned over to the Federal reserve 
bank. Two packages of gold certificates, each sup) to contain 100 
$100 bills, were found to each contain 25 $100 b and 75 $10 Dills, 
making the shortage $13,500. The straps on the money show -that 
these packages were last counted January, 1918, at which time they 
were placed in the reserve vault. This vault was in custody of two 
trusted men, neither one of whom could get into the vault alone. It is, 
however, probable that this substitution was made by some one while 
these two men were temporarily out of the vault, after having opened 
it. Neglect on the of the assistant treasurer would seem to be 
indicated by the fact that this money was not propery checked and 
counted for a period of two years and nine months. is is perhaps 
excused by the fact that there was a large increase in the work and 
that it was almost impossible to obtain a sufficient number of capable 
and trustworthy employees during the war, 


Mr. Mellon in his letter states: 

Therefore there is inclosed herewith a draft of legislation deemed 
appropriate to the roponiag an appro riation of $15,956, which, 
it granted, will aceompl the object of the bill and enable the account- 
ing officers to properly allow the necessary credits. 

Mr. Strecker was entirely innocent in the matter, but he had 
to bear the whole burden. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION CO. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7010) for the relief of Southern Transporta- 
tion Co., which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of Southern Transportation Co., 
a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
and doing business in the State of Virginia, owners of the barge 
Moccasin, against the United States for damages alleged to have been 
caused by collision between the said barge Moccasin and the United 
States Navy lighter Vo. in tow of Navy tug Kewaydin in Hampton 
Roads, Va., on the Sth ay of October, 1920, may be sued for y the 
said Southern Transportation Co. in the- District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Virginia, sitting as a court of 
admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, and said 
court shall have j ction to hear determine such suit and enter 
a judgment or decree for the amount of such dama and costs, if 
any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of 
the said Southern Transportation Co. or against the said Southern 
Transportation Co. in favor of the United States upon the same prin- 
ciples and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between 
private parties and with the same rights of appeal: P) ded, That 
such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the 
United States as may provided by order of the said court and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That suit shall be brought and commenced within 
four mouths from the date of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CHARLES’ W. MUGLER. 


The bill (S. 4179) for the relief of Charles W. Mugler was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill, which is now on the desk, which is similar in nature. 
I ask that the House bill may be substituted for the Senate 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 870) for the relief of Charles W. 
Mugler, which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Charles W. 
Mugler, postmaster at Newport News, Va,, in the sum of $3,496.85, 
and to cert the said c: t to the Auditor for the Post Office De- 
partment, being the amount of shortages in money-order accounts, 
pastal account, war-savings accounts, war-revenue accounts, collect-on- 
delivery accounts, money orders improperly paid, and try losses, 
all arising from the embezzlement by, and negligence of, James W. 
Cheshire, employee in Hill Branch of said office. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Virginia make an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr, SWANSON. Charles W. Mugler was postmaster at New- 
port News during the World War. The patrons of that office 
increased from 20,000 to 200,000 during that time, and the re- 
ceipts from $80,000 to $400,000 per annum. There was a great 
expansion of postal activities at that place. On account of its 
being the embarkation point for all our troops, the post-office 
business was very greatly increased. A great many clerks were 
transferred from other sections of the country in order to 
carry on the postal work there. The postmaster at that place 
could not name them, because they were under civil service. 
A clerk was transferred from Martinsville, Va., down to one of 
the extra substations which were created. That clerk ab- 
sconded. He had given bond at Martinsville, Va., to cover a 
loss of $3,000, but on examination it was found that that bond 
did not cover his postal activities at the substation to which he 
had been transferred. 
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Mr. KING. So he was not bonded for those specific duties? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. That explanation is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Post Office Department stated that this 
bill ought to pass because the loss occurred on account of the 
increased activities incident to the World War, and the post- 
master at Newport News could not give the personal inspection 
to the business which he might have given had he been less 
pressed with business. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bil 
4179 will be indefinitely postponed. 


AMERICAN SCHOONER “ MOUNT HOPE.” 


The bill (S. 4493) for the relief of the owners of the American 
schooner Mount Hope was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, a bill of almost similar char- 
acter passed the House of Representatives on yesterday, The 
change made in the House bill from the Senate bill is to provide 
that in the suit in the eastern district court the plaintiff shall 
not be allowed to collect demurrage, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the House bill for the Senate bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House bill to which the 
Senator from New York refers has not yet been reported 
from the committee. 

Mr, CALDER. I understand that the House bill was sent 
over from that body to the Senate on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Chair is informed that 
the bill has been referred to the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Claims be discharged from further consideration of the bill, 
and that it be substituted for the pending Senate bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, before consent is granted 
for the Senator's request, I should like to understand the dif- 
ference between the two bills. 

Mr. CALDER. The bill which is on the Senate Calendar 
and the bill passed by the other House give permission to the 
owners of the American schooner Mount Hope to sue the 
Government in the eastern district of New York. The House 
bill, however, contains a provision prohibiting the owners of 
the vessel from claiming demurrage. Of course, that will re- 
duce their claim by more than one-half. Under the terms of 
the bill, as I introduced it in the Senate, and as it was reported 
from the Committee on Claims, if the owners of the vessel could 
haye maintained their claim they could have collected demur- 
rage. In the form in which the bill passed the other House they 
can not do so. I propose that the Senate shall agree to the . 
House provision. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on Claims is discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill; and without objection, the House bill will be substituted 
for the Senate bill. 

The Senate, us in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 14249) for the relief of the owners of the 
American schooner Mount Hope, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owners of the American 
schooner Mount Hope against the United States for damages and loss 
alleged to have been caused by the collision of suid vessel with the 
United States steamship Navesink, off Pollocks Rip Lightship, on No- 
vember 21, 1916, may be sued for by the said owners of the American 
schooner Mount Hope in the district court of the United States for 
the eastern district of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and 
acting under the rules governing such court; and said court shall haye 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit to the extent only of such 
damages suffered other than claims for demurrage to said vessel and 
to enter a 8 or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, 
if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of 
the owners of the American schooner Mount Hope or against said 
owners in fayor of the United States, upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases in admiral between private 
parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice 
of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States 
as may be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such 
district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, 
That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months 
of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, Senate 
bill 4493 will be postponed indefinitely. 
RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like to ask unanimous con- 


sent to return to Order of Business 1116, being the bill (S. 
4472) to make an investigation of the needs of the Nation for 
public works to be carried on by Federal, State, and municipal 
agencies in periods of business depression and unemploymem, 
which was passed over while my attention was ealled else- 
where. 


1923; 


Mr. ROBINSON: I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey, 
in view of the fact that an objection was made when this bill 
was called, that he let the matter go over until the next call 
of the calendar, which will occur on Monday, or, at least, 
until the end of the calendar shall have been reached. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will reserve his 
objection until I can make a statement, I desire to say that 
that bill is of very great interest to a group of men in my 
section who have studied the question of unemployment. 

I have a resolution from the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce which I ask unanimous consent to file. With this state- 
ment I reserve the consideration of the motion to consider the 
bill until Monday, and I hope the Senate at that time will 
take it up. It is a very important question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tion from the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce will be received 
and printed. 

STANDARD FOR BUTTER. 


The bill (H. R. 12053) to define butter and to provide a 
standard therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are a number of Senators 
who wish to be here when that bill is considered who are now 
absent. I ask that the bill go over until Monday. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, this bill is practically the 
same as is Order of Business 847, being the bill (S. 3838) to 
define butter and to provide a standard therefor. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Objection having been made to considera- 
tion of the bill, I suggest to the Senator from South Dakota to 
let the matter go over. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to make a brief statement 
as to the status of the bill, and I do not see why there should 
be any objection to my doing so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The same reason applies to a discussion 
of the bill that applies to its consideration, I will say to the 
Senator, I do not wish to object to a-brief statement, but the 
Senator from South Dakota realizes that there are a number 
ef, other bills on the calendar which have never yet been 
called. 

Mr. STERLING. I know that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the present arrangement contemplates, 
if possible, the consideration of all unobjected bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to say that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] has an objection to this bill, and I 
know he desires to be present when it is considered. 

Mr, STERLING. Very well; I do not wish to shut off any 
Senator from being present when the bill is considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill will go 
over, 

KAW INDIAN LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The bill (S. 4544) to authorize the extension of the period 
of restriction against alienation on surplus lands allotted to 
minor members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in Okla- 
homa was announced as next in order. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the period of restriction against alienation 
on surplus lands allotted to minor members of the nsas or Kaw 
Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, under the provisions of the agreement 
with said tribe of Indlans as ratified and confirmed by the act of 
Congress of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 636), be, and is hereby, 
extended for a period of 25 years from the date of the approval of this 
act in all cases where the allottees have not reach the age of 
majority. : 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
whether that is the measure in which the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoOLLETTE] is interested? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; this is a bill of which he is in favor, and 
he voted to report it out of the committee. 

Mr. KING. This is not the omnibus bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

. THEMIS CHRIST. 


The bill (H. R. 8046) for the relief of Themis Christ was an- 
nounced as next in order, 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of the act approved September 
7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 


Untted States recéiving injuries in the performance of their duties, and 
for other N er 
hts left leg whi 


are hereby extended to Themis Christ for loss of 
le employed in the Naval Auxiliary Service, as a result 
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of the wreck of the U. S. S. Hector in the year 1916, and that he be 
2 such sums to date from the passage of this act as would properly 
de due him within the provisions of section 4 of the said act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916. The United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion is hereby authorized and directed to make 1 in compliance 
with the terms of the said act of September 7, 1916, and in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of said commission. Any money in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated is hereby appro- 
priated for the purpose of this act, 


Mr, KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Vermont why 
under the present law, without supplementary legislation, this 
injured person may not be compensated? Did the accident 
occur before the compensation act was passed? 


Mr. PAGE. I think it was reported to us that some legisla- 
tion was necessary. I have the facts before me as contained 
in the report. 

Mr. KING. I have read the report to the effect that he was 


injured and suffered the amputation of his leg as a result of the 
injury, but there is nothing to indicate that the aecident oc- 
curred prior to the passage of the compensation act. 

Mr. PAGE. I read from the letter of the Secretary of the 
Navy: 

* e 
e AIT iG, entllad: CAN act for OTTOS ONIRA TOn tor cat 
ployees of the United States recelying injuries in the perfermance of 
their duties, and for other purposes.“ which lucludes employees of the 
Naval Auxiliary Service, to this case. 

After careful consideration of all the facts and circumstances of this 
case, the department recommends that the bill (H. R. 8046) be enacted. 

It is apparently an extraordinarily meritorious case, and the 
facts are very strong. 

Mr. KING. I am not questioning the propriety of granting 
the relief, but my understanding is that the man was injured 
after the passage of the compensation law, and I was wonder- 
ing, if that were true, why it was necessary to pass this pro- 
posed act? 

Mr. PAGE. I only know that the Secretary of the Treasury 
says that the purpose of the bill is to extend the provisions of 
the act so that it may include this case. 

Mr. KING. T shall not object to the passage of the bill, but 
I shall move to reconsider the vote by which it shall be passed 
so as to give me an opportunity to look into it. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING. I now move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask the Senator a question? Has he 
studied the enormities of this injury? 

Mr. KING. I have said to the Senator that I think the man 
is entitled to the relief, but I wanted to know why he could 
not get it under existing law. I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed, in order that I may investigate the 
matter; and on Monday, if I find the views of the Senator are 
correct and my surmise is correct, I shall withdraw my motion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that In the bill itself it is stated that this man was injured in 
the wreck of the United States ship Hector in the year 1916. 
The compensation act was not passed until September, 1916, 
so I think we are safe in assuming that this wreck occurred 
before that time. 

Mr. KING. I understood the wreck occurred in 1917. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it occurred in 1916. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider is with- 
drawn, and the bill stands passed. 


A. E, ACKERMAN, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6358) authorizing the accounting officers 
of the Treasury to pay to A. E. Ackerman the pay and allow- 
ances of his rank for services performed prior to the approval 
of his bond by the Secretary of the Navy. 

It proposes to pay to A. E. Ackerman, late lieutenant (junior 
grade), Supply Corps, United States Naval Reserve Force, the 
pay and allowances of his rank for the period he performed 
active duty in the third naval district prior to the approval of 
his bond by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY. 
Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to sub- 
mit a report. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably, with 
amendments, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 37) creat- 
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ing a joint commission, to be known as the joint commission of 
gold and silver inquiry, which shall consist of five Senators, to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, and five- Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I ask unanimous consent for the 


present consideration of the concurrent resolution. It provides 
for the appointment of a joint commission, to investigate, among 
other things, the causes of the decline in the production of gold 
and silver in the United States. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to hear the concurrent 
resolution read. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read the concurrent resolution. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in eonneetion with 
the concurrent resolution I desire to offer for the RECORD a 
statement showing the extraordinary reduction in the produe- 
tion of gold and silver in the United States since the year 1915. 
I give the aggregates: only. 

In 1915 our production of gold was $101,035,700 ; in 1022 but 
$49,096,000, a reduction of 51.41 per cent. In the case of silver 
our production in 1915 was. $74,961,075; in 1921 it was but 
$53,052,441, a decrease of 29:23: per cent: 

I offer these statements and ask unanimous: censent that they 
be published in the RECORD: 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made, 

The matter referred: to is: as follows: 


Gold production in the United: States by States, 1915, 1921, and I. 


1 
A U. S. Mint Reports. 


Per cent of | Increase (+) increase €?) 


~H | decrease ( 
+ 1922 from z 
1021. ean 


$7,998,500 | $7, S71 x 250 75 — 
3.317 0% 3304, 2.40 —0.30 
15, 061, 300) 14, 34s 28: -E 
22 55 ae 
1,725,000} 1,511; 100) 69.65 —12.40 
220,500} 3 72. -+025 
203, 100 24.28. 764.54 
815, 600 74.48 —4L 42 
28558 4 01 2 8 
+17. 
131,100 36.0% 424. 75 
1, 266, 500 9.30 +11, 65 


estimate of the Bureau of the Mint in cooperation with the Gealogical Survey. 
Table compiled and computed’ by H. N. Lawrie, managing director American Gold and Silver Institute: 


Silver production tn the United States by States, 1 1915, 1921, and 1922. 
FINE OUNCES. 


State. 


U. S. Mint 
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Increase from 1915 due to rich discov 


1915 
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estimate of the Bureau of the Mint in cooperation, with the Geological Survey. ký 


siliteous ares is entitnaied to bo less in 1022 than im 1921. The inprease in the total production for 1922 over 1921 is attributed to the increase in tilver 
both of which increased i > i 


Production from 
derived as a by-product of lead and copper, the production.of 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President; this seems to be a 
very important resolution, and I think it ought to go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The resolution has already been passed, T 
will say to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.: No; unanimous consent for its 
consideration has not yet been given. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this resolution was introduced: 
by the Senator from Colorado: [Mr. Nicnorson}, referred to the 
Committee on: Mines and Mining; reported favorably, and them 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, because it Involves some expenditure 
from the contingent fund. It was: carefully examined by the 
committee. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I think it ought to go over, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Tue resolution will be passed over. 


umaterially in 1922. 
Table compiled and computed by H. N. Lawrie, managing director American Gold and Silver. Institute. 
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BIG ROCK. STONE. & CONSTRUCTION CO; 


The bill (S. 4476) to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co, a portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots), in the 
State of Arkansas; was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to: take: from the Vice President's table a House bill whieh is 
similar to, if not identical in terms with, the Senate bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chair lays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives, 

The bill (H. R. 12751) to conyey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co, a portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No, 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots), in the 
State of Arkansas, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas asks: 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 


. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 4476 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD 
the i 77 of the House committee on the bill which has just 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 12751) : 

The Committee on lic Buildings and Grounds, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 12751) to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots), in the State of Ar- 
kansas, paving duly considered the same, hereby make repos of it to the 
House, rip the unanimous recommendation that the bill do pass. 

This bill has the approval of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, as 
is evidenced by its report thereon, which is as follows: 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAT, 
Washington, February 8, 1923. 
Hou. Jonx W. LANGLEY, 


Chairman of Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DRAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since the receipt of your letter dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1922, in which ion request a statement of this bureau with 
regard to the bill ro R. 12751) entitled “A bill to convey to the Big 
Rock Stone & Construction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation o 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots), in the 
State of Arkansas,” introduced September 29, 1922, by Mr. Jacoway 
and referred to your committee, I have secured a report from the com- 
manding officer of the Fort Logan H. Roots Hospital and a representa- 
tive from the central office of this bureau which states that there are no 
objections to the release of this land, and that the sale of the property 
as contemplated by the bill would not interfere with the administration 
of the hospital or of the well-being of the patients. 

In view of their report, the bureau sees no objection to the sale of 
the property descri in the bill by the Government to the Big Rock 
Stone & Construction Co. 

Respectfully, GEORGE E. Ivams, Acting Director. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JANUARY 11, 1922. 


The bill (H. R. 11579) to amend section 1 of an act approved 
January 11, 1922, entitled“ An act to permit the city of Chicago 
to acquire real estate of the United States of America,” was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows : 

Be it enacted, etc,, That section 1 of the act approved January 11 


1922, entitled “An act to permit the city of Chicago to ne EY rea 
28 of the United States of America,” is hereby amend to read 
as follows: 

“Secrion 1. That in consideration of the 2 eae a by the city of 
Chicago to the United States of America of the just compensation 
and damages for real estate hereinafter described, as ascertained 
by a jury in proceedings to condemn real estate of the United 
States of America, the city of Chicago is hereby authorized to ac- 
uire for street purposes, by condemnation proceedings, all interest of 
t 3 States of America in and to the following described real 
estate, via: ; 

“Fhe west 17 feet, or any part thereof, of the east 50 feet (except 
the south 149 feet and except the north 33 feet) of the south arte 
of the east half of the northeast quarter of section 80, township 38 
north, range 14 east of the third principal meridian, situated in the 
city of cago, county of Cook, and State of Illinois.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN NEW MEXICO. 


The bill (S. 2625) for the relief of sufferers in New Mexico 
from the flood due to the overflow of the Rio Grande and its 
tributaries, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That for the purpose of affording relief to Lucas 
Trujillo, Juan Bians, Mariano P. Padillo, Bruno Perea, Juan Jose 
Trujillo, Miguel Trujillo, Francisco Saiz, Antonio Provencio, B. R. 
Carreros, Santiago Serna, Roman M. Herrera, and others, citizens of 
the United States and property owners, residing at and in the vicinity 
of Hatch and Santa Teresa, N. Mex., who may have suffered loss by 
reason of the flood on August 17, 1931, caused by the overflow of the 
Rio Grande, there is hereby Appropristed, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $75,000. 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, un- 
der such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary for the pur- 
poses of this act, to cause a survey to be made of the property loss 
sustained by reason of this flood and to disburse the sum herein pro- 
vided pro rata among these sufferers for their losses to the extent that 
this appropriation 1 permit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, let us have some explana- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Government 
constructed the Elephant Butte irrigation project in the Rio 
Grande Valley of New Mexico. In the construction of that 
project and some of the lateral works they were so constructed 
that when an unusual flood came from one of the tributaries 
of the Rio Grande it flooded this section of country, including 
two villages there, and destroyed the town. The Secretary of 
the Interior has reported that the injury to the property was 
caused largely by reason of the manner in which the works 


were constructed, und he says there is no question but that 
these people are entitled to reimbursement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? Should not the appropriation be a charge upon the 
reclamation fund rather than upon the general funds in the 
Treasury? i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not think so, for the rea- 
son that the people under the project there were in no wise 
responsible for the manner in which the work was constructed, 
and if the Senator's suggestion were adopted it would be a 
charge to be repaid by the farmers generally under the project. 
In other words, they would have to pay themselves back for 
their own injury, which was brought about by reason of this 
engineering, the work of Government officials, people in no 
wise under the control of the flood sufferers. 

Mr. KING. May I invite the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that through the bad engineering of some of the engineers 
who had charge of local projects, one in particular that I have 
in mind, the cost to the settlers was increased very much over 
the reported cost? The engineers made no provision in the 
beginning for drainage. They had to drain, and that was an 
additional charge, and it is reflected in the advanced costs 
which the settlers on the project had to pay. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, In this case there was an un- 
usual flood, and the damage was suffered, and it seems to me 
that the farmers there ought not to have to pay it. I sincerely 
trust that the bill may pass. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
town which was destroyed by flood lies at the base of a large 
drainage area. This ditch or canal, constructed under the su- 
pervision of Government engineers, failed to provide any avenue 
of escape for those waters. There was clearly gross neglect 
on the part of the Government In the construction. There was 
absolutely no chance for escape. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide for the 
classification of civilian positions within the District of Co- 
lumbia and in the field service, with an amendment to strike 
25 75 after the enacting clause and to insert a substitute for 

e L 

The Senate will remember that the bill came originally 
from the Committee on Civil Service and was reported to the 
Senate. Then it was referred to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to have hearings on the effect of the schedule pro- 
posed. ‘The committee now reports the bill to the Senate and 
asks that it be referred to the Civil Service Committee, and also 
that it be printed, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. -Without objection, it will be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I renew my re- 
quest that the Senate take up the bill 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator allow the next two 
bills to be acted upon? There are only two more—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not until I finish my statement; 
then I will yield the floor to the Senator. I renew my re- 
quest for the Senate to take up a bill which relates tə the 
distribution 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (H. R. 5020) to provide for the sale by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of certain land in 
the District of Columbia acquired for a school site, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next In order, 

Mr, McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5027) to amend an act approved February 
28, 1899, entitled “An act relative to the payment of claims 
for material and labor furnished for District of Columbia 
buildings,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


MONUMENT TO AMERICAN WOMEN FOR SERVICES IN THE WORLD WAR. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) in relation to a monu- 
ment to commemorate the services and sacrifices of the women 
of the United States of America, its insular possessions, and 
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the District of Columbia in the World War, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
joint resolution. It is to commemorate the services and sacri- 
fices of women of the Red Cross, and has been unanimously 
reported by the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withdraw my objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the Library with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 3, after the word “ hereby,” to insert the 
words “ authorized to be”; on page 2, line 10, after the word 
hereby,“ to insert the words“ authorized to be”; and on line 
13, after the word “hereby,” to insert the words “ authorized 
to be,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be rn Spt he ag 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $150,000, as a part contribution to the erection of a memorial build- 
ing, with equipment, in the District of Columbia to commemorate the 
services and sacrifices of the patriotic women of the United States of 
America, of its insular possessions, and of the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the World War. id memorial to be erected on the land now 
occupied in part by the Memorial to the Women of the Civil War, the 
permanent headquarters of the American Red Cross. 

Sec. 2. That said memorial shall be a building monumental in dest 
and character and shall be used as a permanent model chapter house for 
the American Red Cross under the c arge of the District of Columbia 
Red Cross Chapter, and shall cost not less than $300,000: Provided, 
That this expenditure shall include complete equipment. 

Sec. 3. That the sum hereby authorized to be appropriated shall not 
be payable until there shall be raised by private subscription an addi- 
tional sum of $150,000. 

Sec. 4. That the money hereby authorized to be appropriated shall 
not be paid until the pian of the proposed building shall have been ap- 

roved by a commission consisting of the president of the American 
Rea Cross, the Secretary of War, the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Library, the chairman of the House Committee on the 
Library, and a representative of the central committee of the American 
Red Cross. The plans of the said memorial shall likewise be approved 
by the Commission of Fine Arts, 

The expenditures for said memorial building shall be made under the 
direction of a commission ting of the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Library and the chairman of the House Committee on 
the Library. That said memorial building shall remain the property 
of the United States Government but under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Bulldings and Grounds, and the American Red 
Cross shall at all times be charged with the responsibility, the care, 
keeping, and maintenance of the said memorial building without expense 
to the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the committee on the joint resolution be printed in the 
Recoxp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

MONUMENT TO Women or THE UNITED STATES ix THE Wontp Wan. 
[Report to accompany S. J. Res. 168.] 


The Committee on the Library, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) in relation to a monument to 
commemorate the services and sacrifices of the women of the 
United States of America, its insular possessions, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the World War, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with the recommendation that 
the joint resolution do pass with amendments. 

On page 1, line 8, after the word “ hereby ” insert “ authorized 
to be”; 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “ hereby ” insert “ authorized 
to be”; and 8 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “hereby” insert “au- 
thorized to be.” 

This is a joint resolution to authorize the appropriation of 
$150,000, provided the American Red Cross raise by private sub- 
scription an additional sum of $150,000, to erect a memorial 
building to commemorate the service and sacrifice of the 
women of the United States of America, its insular posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia in the World War, the 
building to be erected on the land now occupied in part by the 
memorial to the women of the Civil War and to remain the 
property of the. United States Government, but to be main- 
tained by the American Red Cross without expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The precedent for this memorial, the sacrifices and services 
it will commemorate, and the purposes for which it will be 
used are briefly as follows: 


PRECEDENT. 


In 1913 Congress appropriated $400,000 toward the purchase 
of a site and the erection thereon of a memorial building to the 
services and sacrifices of the women of the Civil War, to be 
used permanently by the American Red Cross on the condition 
that the Red Cross raise $300,000 additional and that it main- 
tain the memorial without expense to the Government. The 
Red Cross secured from private contributions $400,000, the 
building and the site remaining the property of the Government. 

Within five years after Congress appropriated this $400,000 
the American Red Cross received for our sick and wounded 
men and for other war relief purposes over $400,000,000 in 
money and value of supplies. 

SACRIFICES AND SERVICES. 


Hundreds of Red Cross nurses and women volunteers gaye 
their lives because of war service. 

Thousands of mothers gave their sons—sometimes only sons. 
Sometimes the mothers were widows and in this loss gave their 
all. No money can compensate them for such a loss, but their 
country’s recognition of their sacrifices would show to them a 
grateful remembrance and its gratitude. 

Over 8,000,000 worked as volunteers during the war in the 
Red Cross. They made 382,000,000 hospital, knitted, and other 
garments, surgical dressings, and other articles that were 
needed. Volunteer women canteen workers in the United States 
served 40,000,000 refreshments to traveling troops and the sick 
and wounded on hospital trains and over 15,000,000 in France. 
Thousands of women served in volunteer motor transportation 
for sick and wounded from camps, hospital ships, and trains to 
the military hospitals, and for many other Red Cross duties. 
Women volunteers carried on office work, assisted soldiers’ fam- 
ilies at home, entertained sick and wounded at the hospitals, 
and rendered countless other services to our Government and 
fighting forces. These volunteer services of American women 
seem worthy of a memorial as a testimony of the Government's 
appreciation of their labors and their loyalty for their country. 


PURPOSE. 


The National Red Cross depends upon its chapters for its 
funds and support. Threugh the headquarters, but mainly 
through the chapters, $9,000,000 was expended last year in 
aiding the disabled ex-service men and their families in service 
the Government can not render. 

In the last year 68 disasters within the United States required 
Red Cross aid that was rendered promptly and efliciently; 
but without the support of the live and active chapters which 
provided $1,341,000 for this relief, there would have been 
neither funds nor organization to carry on this work. 

By the erection of this memorial, which will provide a model 
chapter house in the National Capital, it will be possible te 
develop the system of chapter volunteer service that can be 
extended throughout the country whereby a large volunteer 
personnel can be obtained ready for duty in case of need and, 
at the same time, a live public interest maintained that will pro- 
vide the funds for the sudden emergency calls for relief and 
service that so constantly come to the Red Cross. 


MEMORIAL OF PAST AND SERVICE FOR FUTURE. 


In commemorating by this memorial building the noble and 
self-sacrificing services of our women in the World War, the 
opportunity is given them and coming generations of Amer- 
ican women to carry on the same loyal and devoted service in 
the future for the sake of the country and humanity. 


JOSEPH F. BECKER, 


The bill (S. 3615) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know who objected, but I will ask 
the Senator who objected to withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. KING. I objected to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator permit an explanation to 
be made, and withdraw his objection until it is made? 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that I am familiar 
with the subject, and I do not think his explanation would 
change my views. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I can get the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to make the explanation, if that will 
suit the Senator any better. 

Mr. KING. I would be delighted to hear the Senator from 
Nebraska, and his influence, if possible, would be even greater 
than the influence of the chairman of the committee, 
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Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, and the Senator can not be 
changed, of course it would be a useless consumption of time 

Mr. KING. I shall be very happy to explain my views. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how anybody understanding the 
bill could possibly object to it. 

Mr. KING. I shall confer with the Senator, and be glad to 
give him my views in extenso: I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


GORDON G. M'DONALD, 


The bill (S. 3826) for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
objection to this bill, It is a very meritorious and just measure, 
approved by the committee, and, as the Senator will see, is in- 
dorsed and recommended by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. It involves no appropriation. A sailor suffered in the 
service of his country and is permanently disabled. I hope the 
Senator will permit the bill to be passed. 

Mr. KING. T shall have to adhere to my objection with my 
understanding of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

BENJAMIN H. RICHARDSON. 


The bill (S. 8895) for the relief of Benjamin H. Richardson 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING, Let that go over, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will not the Senator permit the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator one question: 
Was this a reserve officer? As I understand the bill, it is to 
give relief to a reserve officer. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; he was a naval-reserve officer, 

Mr. KING, I renew my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


FRANK A, JAHN. 


The bill (S. 4152) for the relief of Frank A. Jahn was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

; MAJ. RUSSELL B. PUTNAM. 

The bill (S. 4276) for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. : 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the House has passed a 
similar House bill, No. 11738. That bill was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, and the chairman 
of the committee made a unanimous report this morning. I 
ask unanimous consent that the House bill may be substituted 
for the bill on the calendar. They aré identical in words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of House bill 117387 The Chair hears 
none, and the Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not 98 ap priated, to Maj. 
Russell B. Putnam, assistant paymaster, United tes Marine 
the sum of $2,173 to cover the loss sustained by him through the 
embezztement of such amount of Government funds by Robert H. 
Rudolph, pay clerk, United States Marine Corps, im 1915, while 

as pay clerk to the said Major Putnam, at marine barracks, 
Philad 1 Pa., and on expeditionary duty in the West Indies, 

ch amount Major Putnam was required to and did deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection: to the consideration of the 
bill or to its passage, but I want to be recognized, when the bill 
is before the Senate, to speak on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is now before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is a worthy bill. It is for the relief of 
Maj. Russell B. Putnam; but I can not understand why other 
bills for other soldiers or saitors Injured in the line of duty 
must necessarily be objected to without an opportunity being 
afforded even to explain the measures. The bill for the relief 
of Joseph F. Becker, whieh was objected to a moment ago, is 
an instanee where a man was injured in the line of duty. ‘The 
injury occurred after the war was over. It is conceded that he 
was performing his duty at the time of the injury, and that 
if the same thing had happened before the war closed tech- 
nically he would have been entitled to the relief sought through 
this bill. He was incapacitated for life, as far as further duty 
is concerned, and it is so reported. There is no dispute about 
that. As a matter of fact, Mr. Becker is in abject poverty now, 


as are his relatives. He was a lieutenant commander at the 
time of the injury. 

I do not understand the manner of jurisprudence which 
would deny relief of any kind to a man engaged in the Army 


or the Navy who is injured while he is still performing his 
duties in the service after the war technically closed. 

This man, unable to do any labor of any kind, completely in- 
capacitated, as shown by the records, injured in the line of duty, 
is denied any succor or relief simply because one Senator ob- 
jects to the consideration of the bill, while other men, perhaps 
just as meritorious, but not more so, are provided for. The 
letter of the official in Commander Becker's case shows that 
there was a measure pending which, if it had been enacted into 
law, would have given him relief. That measure failed, and 
this is the only way he can get any relief. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor.. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have no objection to the bill to which 
the Senator refers, 


Mr. NORRIS. I am not criticizing the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I hope no one will object to the Senator's 
bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. House bill 11738 is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
erdered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSE A. DE LA TORRIENTE, — 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 47) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen 
of Cuba, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the 3 of the Navy be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to permit Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen of Cuba, to 
receive instruction at the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis $ 
Provided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, 
and that the said Jose A. de la Torriente shall agree to com with all 
regulations for the police and disclipine of the academy, to be studious, 
and to give his utmost efforts to accomplish the course in the various 
departments of instruction, and the Jose A. de la Torriente shall 
not be admitted to the academy until he shall have passed the mental 
and physical examinations prescribed for candidates from the United 
States, and that he shali immediately withdrawn if deficient in 
studies or conduct and so recommended by the academie board. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

ELLEN M'NAMARA. 

The bill (H. R. 8921) for the relief of Ellen McNamara was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the maggie, | of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be pa , out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ellen McNamara, mother of 
Fra ordinary seaman, U. S. S. Buffalo and Clev 70 
an amount equal to six months pay at the rate 
received by him at the date of his death. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE BLIND. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed te the consideration of Senate 
bill 3078, the so-called blind Bible“ bill, as it is very necessary 
that the bill should be passed now if anything is to be accom- 
plished at this session. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3078) to provide for 
the free transmission through the mails of certain publications 
for the blind, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That volumes of the Holy Scriptures or any part 
thereof, in raised characters for the use of the blind, whether prepared 
by band or printed, which do not contain advertisements, whee fur- 
nished a blind person without cost or at a price less than 60 r 
rice therefor, shall be transmitted in the United ~ 
States mails free of postage under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask that an amendment be made 
to the bill. 

I move, on line 7, before the word “therefor,” to strike out 
the words “ retail price,” and to insert the word “ cost.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
rived 


cent of the retail 
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WILLIAM SCHUYLER WOODRUFF. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Senate bill 4500, authorizing the 
appointment of William Schuyler Woodruff as an Infantry 
ofticer, United States Army. It has been favorably reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a bill for the reinstate- 
ment of an Army officer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be reported. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it not be a violation of the unanimous- 
consent agreement to take up the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has asked for unanimous consent, and if it is given the Chair 
supposes that it will extend the time fixed in the agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will ask that the bill be put 
over until Monday. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the unanimous-consent order be 
carried out and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. WADSWORTH called for the regular 
order, i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, requires the Senate to go into 
executive session at this time. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am asking unanimous consent—— 

Mr. MOSES. That can not be given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for, 
and under the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of execa- 
tive business. After 20 minutes spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened. 

MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE, MINN. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 4589) to authorize 
the county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, to construct 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Minnesota River at 
points suitable to the interests of navigation, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in line 6, after the word “at,” to 
insert the article “a”; in the same line, before the word“ suit- 
able,” to strike out points“ and insert point“; and in line 7, 
after the word “ navigation,” to strike out “in or near the north- 
west quarter of section 27, township 28 north, range 23 west of 
the fourth principal meridian,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of a Rye is hereby granted 
to the county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, to construct, 
Maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Minnesota River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
between the Fort Snelling military reservation and Dakota County, 
in the State of Minnesota, in atcordance with the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters.“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, to construct a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Minnesota River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

HUDSON RIVER BRIDGES, NEW YORK. 


Mr, CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13978) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Hudson River Bridge Co. at 
Albany to maintain two bridges already constructed across the 
Hudson River, and I submit a report (No. 1214) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGES, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 14081) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Valley Transfer Railway, Co., 


a corporation, to construct three bridges and approaches thereto 
across the junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers at 
points suitable to the interests of navigation, and I submit a 


report (No. 1215) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AT THE HAGUE 
(S. DOC. NO. 309), 


On motion of Mr. Lopce, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from the following message of the President of the 
United States relative to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, which, with the accompanying papers and 
documents, was ordered to be printed as a Senate document and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 24, 1923. 


Message of the President to the Senate, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of State to the President, and asking the 
Senate's consent to the United States’ adhesion to the pro- 
tocol under which the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has been erected at The Hague. To be held in confi- 
dence and no part, intimation, or synopsis released for publi- 
cation until these documents have been delivered to the 
Senate: 


To the Senate: 


There has been established at The Hague a Permanent Court 
of International Justice for the trial and decision of interna- 
tional causes by judicial methods, now effective through the rati- 
fication by the signatory powers of a special protocol. It is 
organized and functioning. The United States is a competent 
suitor in the court, through provision of the statute creating it, 
but that relation is not sufficient for a nation long committed 
to the peaceful settlement of international controversies. In- 
deed, our Nation had a conspicuous place in the advocacy of 
such an agency of peace and international adjustment, and our 
deliberate public opinion of to-day is overwhelmingly in favor 
of our participation, and the attending obligations of main- 
tenance and the furtherance of its prestige, It is for this reason 
that I am now asking for the consent of the Senate to our ad- 
hesion to the protocol. 

With this request I am sending to the Senate a copy of the 
letter addressed to me by the Secretary of State, in which he 
presents in detail the history of the establishment of the court, 
takes note of the objection to our adherence because of the 
court's organization under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions, and its relation thereto, and indicates how, with certain 
reservations, we may fully adhere and participate, and remain 
wholly free from any legal relations to the league or assump- 
tion of obligation under the covenant of the league. 

I forbear repeating the presentation made by the Secretary of 
State, but there is one phase of the matter not covered in his 
letter with which I choose frankly to acquaint the Senate. For 
a long period, indeed, ever since the International Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament, the consideration of plans under 
which we might adhere to the protocol has been under way. 
We were unwilling to adhere unless we could participate in the 
selection of judges, we could not hope to participate with an 
American accord if adherence involved any legal relation to the 
league, These conditions, there is good reason to believe, will 
be acceptable to the signatory powers, though nothing definitely 
ean be done until the United States tenders adhesion with these 
reservations, Manifestly the Executive can not make this 
tender until the Senate has spoken its approval. Therefore, I 
most earnestly urge your favorable advice and consent. I would 
rejoice if some action could be taken, even in the short period 
which remains of the present session, 

It is not a new problem in international relationship. It is 
wholly a question of accepting an established institution of high 
character, and making effective all the fine things which have 
been said by us in favor of such an agency of advanced civiliza- 
tion. It would be well worth the while of the Senate to make 
such special effort as is becoming to record its approval. Such 
action would add to our own consciousness of participation 
in the fortunate advancement of international relationship, 
and remind the world anew that we are ready for our proper 
part in furthering peace and adding to stability in world 
affairs. 

7 WARREN G. HARDING. 
THE Warre House, February 2, 1923. 


(Inclosures; Letter of Secretary of State, copy of protocol.) 
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THE SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, February 17, 1923. 


My Dear Mr. Present: Referring to our interviews with 
respect to the advisability of action by this Government in 
order to give its adhesion, upon appropriate conditions, to the 
protocol establishing the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, I beg leave to submit the following considerations : 

Frem its foundation this Government has taken a leading 
part in promoting the judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes. Prior to the first peace conference at The Hague in 
1899 the United States bas participated in 57 arbitrations, 20 
of which were with Great Britain. The President of the United 
States had acted as arbitrator between other nations in five 
cases, and ministers of the United States or other persons 
designated by this Government had acted as arbitrator or 
umpire in seven cases. In 1890 the Congress adopted a concur- 
rent resolution providing: 

“That the President be, and is hereby, requested to invite, 
from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with 
any government with which the United States has or may have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences or disputes 
arising between the two Governments which can not be ad- 
Justed by diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitration and 
be peaceably adjusted by such means. (Cong. Rec. 51st Cong., 
Ist sess., part 3, vol. 21, p. 2986)." 

In his instructions to the delegates of this Government to the 
first peace conference at The Hague Secretary Hay said: 

“Nothing can secure for human government and for the 
authority of law which it represents so deep a respect and so 
firm a loyalty as the spectacle of sovereign and independent 
States, whose duty it is to prescribe the rules of justice and 
impose penalties upon the lawless, bowing with reverence before 
the august suprematy of those principles of right which give 
to law its eternal foundation.” 

A plan for a permanent international tribunal accompanied 
these instructions, 

At that conference there was adopted a “convention for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes,” which provided 
for a permanent court of arbitration. This organization, how- 
ever, while called a permanent court, really consists of an 
eligible list of persons designated by the contracting parties, 
respectively, from whom tribunals may be constituted for the 
determination of such controversies as the parties concerned 
may agree to submit to them. 

In 1908 and 1909 the United States concluded 19 general con- 
ventions of arbitration, which, in accordance with The Hague 
conventions, provided for arbitration by special agreement of 
differences which are of a legal nature or which relate to the 
interpretation of treaties and which it may not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy, provided that the differences 
do not affect the vital interest, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting States and do not concern the interests 
of third parties. Moreover, since the first peace conference at 
The Hague a number of conventions Dave been concluded by 
this Government submitting te arbitration questions of great 
importance. 

It is believed that the preponderant opinion in this country 
has not only favored the policy of judicial settlement of justici- 
able international disputes through arbitral tribunals specially 
established, but it has also strongly desired that a Permanent 
Court of International Justice should be establishéd and main- 
tained. In his instractions to the delegates of the United 
States to the second peace conference held at The Hague in 
1907 Secretary Root emphasized the importance of the estab- 
lishment ef such a tribunal in conformity with accepted judi- 
cial standards. He said: 

It should be your effort to bring about in the second con- 
ference a development of The Hague tribunal into a permanent 
tribunal composed of judges who are judicial officers and 
nothing else; who are paid adequate salaries; who have no 
other occupation, and who will devote their entire time to the 
trial and decision of international causes by judicial methods 
and under a sense of judicial responsibility. These judges 
should be so selected from the different countries that the dif- 
ferent systems of law and procedure and the principal languages 
shall be fairly represented. The court should be of such 
dignity, consideration, and rank that the best and ablest jurists 
will accept appointment to it, and that the whole world will 
have absolute confidence in its judgments.” 

The second peace conference discussed a plan looking to the 
attainment of this object, but the project failed because an 
agreement could not be reached with respect to the method of 
5 judges. The conference adopted the following recom- 
men on: 


“The conference recommends to the signatory powers the 
adoption of the project hereto annexed, of a convention for the 
establishment of a court of arbitral justice, and its putting into 
effect as soon as an accord shall be reached upon the choice of 
the judges and the constitution of the court.” 

The covenant of the League of Nations provided, in article 14, 
that the council of the league should formulate and submit to 
the members of the league plans for the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which should be com- 
petent to hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto should submit to it, and 
which also might give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the council or by the assembly of the 
league, This provision of the covenant, it may be said, did not 
enter into the subsequent controversy with respect to participa- 
tion by this Government in the League of Nations; on the con- 
trary it is believed that this controversy reflected but little, 
if any, divergence of view in this country with respect to the 
advisability of establishing a permanent international court. 

Pursuant to the direction contained in the article above 
quoted, the council of the league appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of jurists which sat at The Hague in the summer of 1920 
and formulated a plan for the establishment of such a court. 
Hon. Elihu Root was a member of that committee. It recom- 
mended a plan which was subsequently examined by the councit 
and assembly of the league; and, after certain amendments , 
had been made, the statute constituting the Permanent Court 
of International Justice was adopted by the assembly of the 
league on December 13, 1920. 

While these steps were taken under the auspices of the league, 
the statute constituting the Permanent Court of International 
Justice did not become effective upon its adoption by the assem- 
bly of the league. On the contrary, it became effective by 
virtue of the signature and ratification by the signatory powers 
of a special protocol. The reason for this- procedure was that, 
although the plan of the court was prepared under article 14 of 
the covenant, the statute went beyond the terms of the cove- 
nant, especially in making the court available to States which 
were not members of the League of Nations. Accordingly a 
protocol of signature was prepared by which the signatory 
powers declared their acceptance of the adjoined statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The permanent 
court thus established by the signatory powers under the proto- 
col with the statute annexed is now completely organized and 
at work. 

The statute of the court provides for the selection of the 
Judges; defines their qualifications; and prescribes the juris- 
diction of the court and the procedure to be followed in litiga- 
tion before it. The court consists of 15 members—11 judges, 
called “ ordinary judges,” and 4 deputy judges. The 11 judges 
constitute the full court. In case they can not all be present, 
deputies are to sit as judges in place of the absentees; but if 
11 judges are not available 9 may constitute a quorum, It is 
provided that the judges shall be elected regardless of their 
nationality from amongst persons of high moral character, pos- 
sessing the qualifications required in their respective countries 
for appointments to the highest judicial offices, or are juris- 
consults of recognized competence in international law. The 
judges are elected by the council and assembly of the league, 
each body proceeding independently. The successful candidate 
must obtain an absolute majority of votes in each body. The 
judges are elected for nine years and are eligible for reelection. 
The ordinary judges are forbidden to exercise any political or 
administrative function. This provision dees not apply to the 
deputy judges except when performing their duties on the court. 

The judisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the 
parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions in force. 

Provision has also been made so that any signatory power, if 
it desires, may in signing the protocol accept as compulsory 
“ipso facto and without special convention“ the jurisdiction of 
the court in all or any ef the classes of legal disputes concern- 
ing (a) the interpretation of a treaty; (b) any question of in- 
ternational law; (e) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an international obligation; 
and (d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation. 

This is an entirely optional clause and unless it is signed the 
jurisdiction of the court is not obligatory. 

The first election of judges of the court took place in Sep- 
tember, 1921. The eleven ordinary judges are the following: 

Viscount Robert Bannatyne Finlay, Great Britain; B. C. J. 
Loder, Holland; Ruy Barbosa, Brazil; D. J. Nyholm, Denmark; 
Charles Andre Weiss, France; John Bassett Moore, United 
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States; Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, Cuba; Rafael Altamira, 
Spain; Yorozu Oda, Japan; Dionisio Anzilotti, Italy; and Max 
Huber, Switzerland.” 

The four deputies are: 

“Michailo Yovanovitch, Serb-Croat-Slovene State; F. V. N. 
Beichmann, Norway; Demetre Negulesco, Rumania; and 
Chung-Hui Wang, China.” 

It will be noted that one of the most distinguished American 
jurists has been elected a member of the court, Hon, John 
Bassett Moore. 

In considering the question of participation of the United 
States in the suppert of the permanent court, it may be ob- 
served that the United States is already a competent suitor in 
the court. The statute expressly provides that the court shall 
be open not only to members of the league but to States men- 
tioned in the annex to the covenant. 

But it is not enough that the United States should have the 
privileges of a suitor. In view of the vast importance of pro- 
vision for the peaceful settlement of international contro- 
versies, of the time-honored policy of this Government in pro- 
moting such settlements, and of the fact that it has at last 
been found feasible to establish upon a sound basis a perma- 
nent international court of the highest distinction and to invest 
it with a jurisdiction which conforms to American principles 
and practice, I am profoundly convinced that this Government, 
under appropriate conditions, should become a party to the 
convention establishing the court and should contribute its fair 
share of the expense of maintenance. 

I find no insuperable obstacle in the fact that the United 
States is not a member of the League of Nations. The statute 
of the court has various procedural provisions relating to the 
league. But none of these provisions save those for the elec- 
tion of judges, to which I shall presently refer, are of a char- 
acter which would create any difficulty in the support of the 
court by the United States despite its nonmembership in the 
league. None of these provisions impair the independence of 
the court. It is an establishment separate from the league, 
having a distinct legal status resting upon the protocol and 
statute. It is organized and acts in accordance with judicial 
standards, and its decisions are not controlled or subject to 
review by the League of Nations. 

In order to avoid any question that adhesion to the protocol 
and acceptance of the statute of the court would involve any 
legal relation on the part of the United States to the League 
of Nations or the assumption of any obligations by the United 
States under the covenant of the League of Nations, it would 
be appropriate, if so desired, to have the point distinctly re- 
served as a part of the terms of the adhesion on the part of 
this Government. 

Again, as already noted, the signature of the protocol and the 
consequent acceptance of the statute, in the absence of assent 
to the optional compulsory clause, does not require the ac- 
ceptance by the signatory powers of the jurisdiction of the 
court except in such cases as may thereafter be voluntarily 
submitted to the court. Hence, in adhering to the protocol 
the United States would not be required to depart from the 
position, which it has thus far taken, that there should be a 
special agreement for the submission of a particular contro- 
versy to arbitral decision. > 

There is, however, one fundamental objection to adhesion on 
the part of the United States to the protocol and the acceptance 
of the statute of the court in its present form. That is, that 
under the provisions of the statute only members of the League 
of Nations are entitled to a voice in the election of judges. 
The objection is not met by the fact that this Government is 
represented by its own national group in The Hague Court of 
Arbitration and that this group may nominate candidates for 
election as judges of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. This provision relates simply to the nomination of 
candidates; the election of judges rests with the council and 
assembly of the League of Nations. It is no disparagement of 
the distinguished abilities of the judges who have already been 
chosen to say that the United States could not be expected to 
give its formal support to a permanent international tribunal 
in the election of the members of which it had no right to 
take part. 

I believe that the validity of this objection is recognized and 
that it will be feasible to provide for the suitable participation 
by the United States in the election of judges, both ordinary 
and deputy judges, and in the filling of yacancies. The practi- 
cal advantage of the present system of electing judges by the 
majority votes of the council and assembly of the league acting 
separately is quite manifest. It was this arrangement which 
solved the difficulty, theretofore appearing almost insuperable, 
of providing an electoral system conserving the interests of 
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the powers both great and small. It would be impracticable, in 
my judgment, to disturb the essential features of this system. 
It may also be observed that the members of the council and 
assembly of the league in electing the judges of the court do 
not act under the covenant of the League of Nations but under 
the statute of the court and in the capacity of electors perform- 
ing duties defined by the statute. It would seem to be reasonable 
and praticable that in adhering to the protocol and accepting 
the statute this Government should prescribe as a condition 
that the United States, through representatives designated for 
the purpose, should be permitted to participate, upon an equal- 
ity with other States members of the League of Nations, in all 
proceedings both of the council and of the assembly of the 
league for the election of judges or deputy judgés of the court 
or for the filling of vacancies in these offices. 

As the statute of the court prescribes its organization, com- 
petence, and procedure, it would also be appropriate to provide, 
as a condition of the adhesion of the United States, that the 
statute should not be amended without the consent of the 
United States. 

The expenses of the court are not burdensome. Under the 
statute of the court these expenses are borne by the League of 
Nations; the league determines the budget and apportions the 
amount aniong its members, I understand that the largest 
contribution by any State is but little more than $35,000 a year, 
In this matter also the members of the council and assembly 
of the league do not act under the covenant of the league but 
under the statute of the court. The United States, if it ad- 
hered to the protocol, would, of course, desire to pay its fair 
share of the expense of maintaining the court. The amount of 
this contribution would, however, be subject to determination 
by Congress and to the making of appropriations for the pur- 
pose. Reference to this matter also might properly be made in 
the instrument of adhesion. 

Accordingly I beg leave to recommend that, if this course 
meets with your approval, you request the Senate to take -suit- 
able action advising and consenting to the adhesion on the part 
of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, ac- 
cepting the adjoined statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, but not the optional clause for compulsory 
jurisdiction; provided, however, that such adhesion shall be 
upon the following conditions and understandings to be made a 
part of the instrument of adhesion: 

I. That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League of Na- 
tions or the assumption of any obligations by the United States 
under the covenant of the League of Nations constituting Part I 
of the treaty of Versailles, 

II. That the United States shall be permitted to participate 
through representatives designated for the purpose and upon 
an equality with the other States members respectively of the 
council and assembly of the League of Nations in any and all 
proceedings of either the council or the assembly for the election 
of judges or deputy judges of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice or for the filling of vacancies, 

III. That the United States will pay a fair share of the ex- 
penses of the court as determined and appropriated from time 
to time by the Congress of the United States. 

IV. That the statute for the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 

If the Senate gives its assent upon this basis, steps can then 
be taken for the adhesion of the United States to the protocol 
in the manner authorized. The attitude of this Government will 
thus be defined and communicated to the other signatory powers 
whose acquiescence in the stated conditions will be necessary. 

Copies of the resolution of the assembly of the League of 
Nations of December 13, 1920, the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and the statute of the court are inclosed herewith. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, faithfully yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
TERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, 


Resolution concerning its establishment passed by the assembly on 
December 18, 1920—Protocol of signature of the statute provided 
for by article 14 of the covenant with the text of this statute— 
Resolution concerning the salaries of the members passed by the 
assembly on December 18, 1920. 

Resolution concerning the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice passed by the assembly of the League of 
Nations, Geneva, December 13, 1920. 

1. The assembly unanimously declares its spores of the draft 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, as amended 
by the assembly, which was renee by the council under article 14 
of the covenant and submitted to the assembly for its approval. 

2. In view of the special wording of article 14, the statute of the 
court sball be submitted within the shortest possible time to the mem- 
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bers of the League of Nations for adoption in the form of a protocol 
duly ratified and declaring their recognition of this statute. It shall 
be the duty of the council to submit the statute to the members. 

. As soon as this protocol has been ratified by the majority of the 
members of the league, the statute of the court shall come into force 
and the court shall be called upon to sit in conformity with the said 
statute in all disputes between the members or States which have 
ratified, as well as between the other States to which the court is 
open under article 35, paragraph 2, of the said statute. 

4. The said protocol shall likewise remain open for signature by the 
States mentioned in the annex to the covenant, 


PROTOCOL OP SIGNATURE OF THE STATUTE FOR THE PERMANENT COURT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE PROVIDED FoR BY ARTICLE 14 oF Tite 
AT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, WITH THE TEXT or THIS 

TATUTE, 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE. 


The members of the League of Nations, through the under- 
signed, duly authorized, declare their acceptance of the ad- 
joined statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was approved by a unanimous vote of the assembly of 
the league on the 13th December, 1920, at Geneva. ; 

Consequently they hereby declare that they accept the 
jurisdiction of the court, in accordance with the terms and sub- 
ject to the conditions of the above-mentioned statute. 

The present protocol, which has been drawn up in accord- 
ance with the decision taken by the assembly of the League 
of Nations on the 13th December, 1920, is subject to rati- 
fication. Each power shall send its ratification to the secre- 
tary general of the League of Nations; the latter shall take the 
necessary steps to notify such ratification to the other signatory 
powers. The ratification shall be deposited in the archives of 
the secretariat of the League of Nations. 

The said protocol shall remain open for signature by the 
members of the League of Nations and by the States mentioned 
in the annex to the covenant of the league. 

The statute of the court shall come into force as provided 
in the above-mentioned decision. 

Executed at Geneva, in a single copy, the French and English 
texts of which shall both be authentic. 

1678 DECEMBER, 1920. 


OPTIONAL CLAUSE. 


The undersigned, being duly authorized thereto, further de- 
clare, on behalf of their Government, that from this date they 
accept as compulsory “ipso facto” and without special con- 
vention the jurisdiction of the court in conformity with article 
36, paragraph 2, of the statute of the court, under the following 
conditions: 

BYATUTE FOR THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE PRO- 

VIDED FOR BY ARTICLE 14 OP THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NA- 

NS. 

here ARTICLE 1, 

A Permanent Court of International Justice is hereby estab- 
lished, in accordance with article 14 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. This court shall be in addition to the court 
of arbitration organized by the conventions of The Hague of 
1899 and 1907, and to the special tribunals of arbitration to 
which States are always at liberty to submit their disputes for 
settlement. 

CHAPTER I 
Organization of the Court. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be com- 
posed of a body of independent judges, elected regardless of 
their nationality from amongst persons of high moral character, 
who possess the qualifications réquired in their respective coun- 
tries for appointment to the highest judicial offices, or are juris- 
consults of recognized competence in international law. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The court shall consist of 15 members—11 judges and 4 
deputy judges. The number of judges and deputy judges may 
hereafter be increased by the assembly, upon the proposal of 
the council of the League of Nations, to a total of 15 judges and 
6 deputy judges. 

ARTICLE 4, 

The members of the court shall be elected by the assembly 
aud by the council from a list of persons nominated by the na- 
tional groups in the court of arbitration, in accordance with the 
following provisions: 

In the case of members of the League of Nations not repre- 
sented in the permanent court of arbitration, the lists of candi- 
dates shall be drawn up by national groups appointed for this 
purpose by their Governments under the same conditions as 
those prescribed for members of the permanent court of arbi- 
tration by article 44 of the convention of The Hague of 1907 for 
the pacifie settlement of international disputes, 
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ARTICLE 5. 


At least three months before the date of the election the sec- 
retary general of the League of Nations shall address a written 
request to the members of the court of arbitration belonging 
to the States mentioned in the annex to the covenant or to the 
States which join the league subsequently and to the persons 
appointed under paragraph 2 of article 4, inviting them to under- 
take, within a given time, by national groups, the nomination 
of persons in a position to accept the duties of a member of the 
court. 

No group may nominate more than four persons, not more than 
two of whom shall be of their own nationality, In no case must 
the number of candidates nominated be more than double the 
number of seats to be filled. 

ARTICLE 6. 

Before making these nominations each national group is rec- 
ommended to consult its highest court of justice, its legal 
faculties and schools of law, and its national academies and 
national sections of international academies devoted to the study 
of law. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The secretary general of the League of Nations shall prepare 
a list in alphabetical order of all the persons thus nominated. 
Save as provided in article 12, paragraph 2, these shall be the 
only persons eligible for appointment. 

The secretary general shall submit this list to the assembly 
and to the council. 

ARTICLE 8. 

The assembly and the council shall proceed independently of 

one another to elect, firstly the judges, then the deputy judges. 
ARTICLE 9. 


At every election the electors shall bear in mind that not only 
should all the persons appointed as members of the court possess 
the qualifications required, but the whole body also should rep- 
resent the main forms of civilization and the principal legal 
systems of the world. 

ARTICLE 10. 

Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes in 
the assembly and in the council shall be considered as elected. 

In the event of more than one national of the same member of 
the league being elected by the votes of both the assembly and 
the council the eldest of these only shall be considered as elected. 

ARTICLE 11. 


If, after the first meeting held for the purpose of the election, 
one or more seats remain to be filled, a second and, if necessary, 
a third meeting shall take place. 

5 ARTICLE 12, 

If, after the third meeting, one or more seats still remain 
unfilled a joint conference consisting of six members, three ap- 
pointed by the assembly and three by the council, may be 
formed at any time at the request of either the assembly or 
the council for the purpose of choosing one name for each seat 
still vacant to submit to the assembly and the council for their 
respective acceptance. 

If the conference is unanimously agreed upon any person who 
fulfills the required conditions he may be included in its list, 
even though he was not included in the list of nominations 
referred to in articles 4 and 5. 

If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not be success- 
ful in procuring an election, those members of the court who 
have already been appointed shall, within a period to be fixed 
by the council, proceed to fill the vacant seats by selection from 
amongst those candidates who have obtained votes either in the 
assembly ov in the council. 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the judges, the 
eldest judge shall have a casting vote. 

ARTICLE 15. 


The members of the court shall be elected for nine years. 

They may be reelected. 

‘They shall continue to discharge their duties until their 
places have been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish any 
cases which they may have begun. 

ARTICLE 14. 

Vacancies which may occur shall be filled by the same method 
as that laid down for the fitst election. A member of the court 
elected to replace a meniber whose period of appointment had 
not expired will hold the appointment for the remainder of his 
predecessor's term. 

ARTICLE 15. 

Deputy judges shall be called upon to sit in the order laid 
down in a list. 

This list shall be prepared by the court and shall have re- 
gard, firstly, to priority of election and, secondly, to age. 
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— ARTICLE 16. 

The ordinary members of the court may not exercise any po- 
litical or administrative function. This provision does not ap- 
ply to the deputy judges except when performing their duties 
on the court. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 17, 

No member of the court can act as agent, counsel, or adyo- 
cate in any case of an international nature. This provision 
only applies te the deputy judges as regards cases in which they 
are called upon to exercise their functions on the court. 

No member may participate in the decision of any case in 
which he has previously taken an active part as agent, coun- 
sel, or advocate for one of the contesting parties, or as a mem- 
ber of a national or international court, or of a commission of 
inquiry, or in any other capacity. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 18. 

A member of the court can not be dismissed, unless in the 
unanimous opinion of the other members he has ceased to 
fulfill the required conditions. 

Formal notification thereof shall be made to the secretary 
general of the League of Nations by the registrar. 

This notification makes the place vacant. 

ARTICLE 19. 

The members of the court, when engaged on the business of 

the court, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
ARTICLE 20. 

Every member of the court shall, before taking up his duties, 
make a solemn declaration in open court that he will exercise 
his powers impartially and conscientiously. 

ARTICLE 21. 

The court shall eleet its president and vice president for three 
years; they may be reelected. 

It shall appoint its registrar. 

The duties of registrar of the court shall not be deemed in- 
compatible with those of secretary general of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. 

ARTICLE 22. 

The seat of the court shall be established at The Hague. 

The president and registrar shall reside at the seat of the 
court. 

ARTICLE 23. 

A session of the court shall be held every year. 

Uniess otherwise provided by rules of court, this session shall 
begin on the 15th of June, and shall continue for so long as may 
be deemed necessary to finish the cases on the list. 

The president may summon an extraordinary session of the 
court wheneyer necessary. 

ARTICLE 24. 

If, for some special reason, a member of the court considers 
that he should not take part in the decision of a particular case, 
he shall so inform the president. 

If the president considers that for some special reason one of 
the members of the court should not sit on a particular case he 
shall give him notice accordingly. 

Ik in any such case the member of the court and the presi- 
dent disagree the matter shall be settled by the decision of the 
court, 

ARTICLE 25. 

The full court shall sit except when it is expressly provided 
otherwise. b 

If 11 judges can not be present, the number shall be made up 
by calling on deputy judges to sit. 

If, however, 11 judges are not available, a quorum of 9 judges 
shall suffice to constitute the court. 

ARTICLE 26. 

Labor cases, particularly cases referred to in Part XIII (la- 
ber) of the treaty ef Versailles and the corresponding portions 
of the other treaties of peace, shall be heard and determined by 
the court under the following conditions : 

The court will appoint every three years a special chamber of 
five judges, selected so far as possible with due regard to the 
provisions of article 9. In addition, two judges shall be selected 
for the purpose of replacing a judge who finds it impossible to 
sit. If the parties so demand, cases will be heard and deter- 
mined by this chamber. In the absence of any such demand the 
court will sit with the number of judges provided for in article 
25. On all occasions the judges will be assisted by four tech- 
nieal assessors sitting with them, but without the right to vote, 
aud chosen with a view to insuring a just representation of the 
competing interests. 
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If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting us a 
judge in the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph the 
president will invite one of the other judges to retire in favor 
of a judge chosen by the other party; in accordance with arti- 
cle 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular 
case in accordance with rules of procedure under article 30 from 
a list of assessors for labor cases, composed of two persons 
nominated by each member of the League of Nations and an 
equivalent number nominated by the governing body of the 
labor office. The governing body will nominate, as to one-half, 
representatives of the workers, and as to one-half, represeuta- 
tives of employers from the list referred to in article 412 of 
the treaty of Versailles and the corresponding articles of the 
other treaties of peace. 

In labor cases the international labor office shall be at liberty 
to furnish the court with all relevant information, and for this 
purpose the director of that office shall receive copies of all 
the written proceedings, 

ARTICLE 27. 


Cases relating to transit and communications. particularly 
cases referred to in part 12 (ports, waterways, and railways) 
of the treaty of Versailles and the corresponding portions of 
the other treaties of peace shall be heard and determined by 
the court under the following conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years a special chamber 
of five judges, selected so far as possible with due regard to 
the provisions of article 9. In addition, two judges shall be 
selected for the purpose of replacing a judge who finds it impos- 
sible to sit. If the parties so demand, cases will be heard and 
determined by this chamber. In the absence of any such de- 
mand, the court will sit with the number of judges provided for 
in article 25. When desired by the parties or decided by the 
court, the judges will be assisted by four technical assessors 
sitting with them but without the right to vote. s 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as a 
judge in the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph, 


the president will invite one of the other judges to retire in 
favor of a judge chosen by the other party, in accordance with 


article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular 
case, in accordance with rules of procedure under article 30, 
from a list of assessors for transit and communications cases 
composed of two persons nominated by each member of the 
League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 28. 

The special chambers provided for in articles 26 and 27 may, 
with the consent of the parties to the dispute, sit elsewhere than 
at The Hague. 

ARTICLE 29. 

With a view to the speedy dispatch of business, the court shall 
form annually a chamber composed of three judges who, at the 
request of the contesting parties, may hear and determine cases 
by summary procedure. i 

ARTICLE 30. 

The court shall frame rules for regulating its procedure. In 

particular, it shall lay down rules for summary procedure. 
ARTICLE 31. 


. Judges of the nationality of each contesting party shall retain 
their right to sit in the case before the court. 

If the court includes upon the bench a judge of the nationality 

of one of the parties only, the other party may select from 


among the deputy judges a judge of its nationality, if there be 
one. If there should not be one, the party may choose a judge. 


preferably from among those persons who have been nominated 
as candidates, as provided in articles 4 and 5. 

If the court includes upon the bench no judge of the nation- 
ality of the contesting parties, each of these may proceed to 
select or choose a judge as provided in the preceding paragraph. 

Should there be several parties in the same interest, they 
shall, for the purpose of the preceding provisions, be reckoned 
as one party only. Any doubt upon this point is settled by the 
decision of the court. 

Judges selected or chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2 and 
8 of this article shall fulfill the conditions required by articles 
2, 16, 17, 20, and 24 of this statute. They shall take part in the 
decision on an equal footing with their colleagues, 

ARTICLE 32. 

The judges shall receive an annual indemnity to be deter- 
mined by the assembly of the League of Nations upon the pro- 
posal of the council. This indemnity must not be decreased 


during the period of a judge's appointment. 
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The president shall receive a special grant for his period of 
office, to be fixed in the same way. 

The vice president, judges, and deputy judges shall receive a 
grant for the actual performance of their duties, to be fixed in 
the same way. 

Traveling expenses incurred in the performance of their 
duties shall be refunded to judges and deputy judges who do 
not reside at the seat of the court. 

Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided in article 
31 shall be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the registrar shall be decided by the council 
upon the proposal of the court. 

The assembly of the League of Nations shall lay down, on 
the proposal of the council, a special regulation fixing the con- 
ditions under which retiring pensions may be given to the per- 
sonnel of the court. 

ARTICLE 33. 

The expenses of the court shall be borne by the League of 
Nations in such a manner as shall be decided by the assembly 
upon the proposal of the council. 

CHAPTER II. 
Competence of the court, 
ARTICLE 34. 

Only States or members of the League of Nations can be 

parties in cases before the court. 
ARTICLE 35. 

The court shall be open to the members of the league and also 
to States mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

The conditions under which the court shall be open to other 
States shall, subject to the special provisions contained in 
treaties in force, be laid down by the council, but in no case 
shall such previsions place the parties in a position of in- 
equality before the court. 

When a State which is not a member of the League of 
Nations is a party to a dispute, the court will fix the amount 
which that party is to contribute toward the expenses of the 
court. z 

ARTICLE 36. 

The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the 
parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions in force. 

The members of the League of Nations and the States men- 
tioned in the annex to the covenant may, either when signing 
or ratifying the protocol to which the present statute is ad- 
joined, or at a later moment, declare that they recognize 
as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, in re- 
lation to any other member or State accepting the same obliga- 
tion, the jurisdiction of the court in all or any of the classes 
of legal disputes concerning : 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation. 

4d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation. 

The declaration referred to aboye may be made uncondition- 
ally or on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or cer- 
tain members or States or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdic- 
tion, the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 37. 


When a treaty or convention in force provides for the refer- 
ence of a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League of 
Nations, the court will be such tribunal, s 

ARTICLE 38. 

The court shall apply: 

1. International conventions, whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting States, 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice 
accepted as law. 

3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations. 

4. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the 
various nations as subsidiary means for the determination of 
rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the court to 
decide a case ex sequo et bono if the parties agree thereto. 

CHAPTER III. 
Procedure. 
ARTICLE 39. 

The official languages of the court shall be French and English, 
If the parties agree that the case shall be conducted in French, 
the judgment will be delivered in French. If the parties agree 


that the case shall be conducted in English, the judgment will 
be delivered in English. 

In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall be 
employed, each party may, in the pleadings, use the language 
which it prefers. The decision of the court will be given in 
French and English. In this case the court will at the same 
time determine which of the two texts shall be considered as 
authoritative. 

The court may, at the request of the parties, authorize a lan- 
guage other than French or English to be used. 

ARTICLE 40. 


Cases are brought before the court, as the case may be, either 
by the notification of the special agreement or by a written 
application addressed to the registrar. In either case the sub- 
ject of the dispute and the contesting parties must be indicated. 

The registrar shall forthwith communicate the application to 
all concerned. 

He shall also notify the members of the League of Nations 
through the secretary general. 

ARTICLE 41, 


The court shall have the power to indicate, if it considers 
that circumstances so require, any provisional measures which 
ought to be taken to reserve the respective rights of either 
party. 

Pending the final decision, notice of the measures suggested 
shall forthwith be given to the parties and the council. 


ARTICLE 42. 


The parties shall be represented by agents. 
They may have the assistance of counsel or advocates before 
the court. 
ARTICLE 43. 


The procedure shall consist of two parts: written and oral, 

The written proceedings shall consist of the communication 
to the jndges and te the parties of cases, countercases, and 
if necessary, replies; also all papers and documents in sup- 
port. 
These communications shall be made through the registrar, 
in the order and within the time fixed by the court. 

A certified copy of every document produced by one party 
shall be communicated to the other party. 

The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by the 
court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and advocates, 


ARTICLE 44. 


For the service of all notices upon persons other than the 
agents, counsel, and advocates the court shall apply direct to 
the Government of the State upon whose territory the notice 
has to be served. 

The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to be 
taken to procure evidence on the spot. 

ARTICLE 45. 


The hearing shall be under the control of the president or, 
in his absence, of the vice president; if both are absent, the 
senior judge shall preside. 

ARTICLE 46. 


The hearing in court shall be public, unless the court shall 
decide otherwise, or unless the parties demand that the public 
be not admitted. 

ARTICLE 47. 


Minutes shall be made at each hearing, and signed by the 
registrar and the president. 
These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 
ARTICLE 48, 


The court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, 
shall decide the form and time in which each party must 
conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements connected 
with the taking of evidence. 

ARTICLE 49. 


The court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon 
the agents to produce any document or to supply any explana- 
tions. Formal note shall be taken of any refusal. 


ARTICLE 50, 


The court may, at any time, intrust any individual, ebody, 
burean, commission, or other organization that it may select, 
with the task of carrying out an inquiry or giving an expert 
opinion. 

ARTICLE 51. ‘ 

During the hearing any relevant questions are to be put to 
the witnesses and experts under the conditions laid down by the 
eourt in the rules of procedure referred to in article 30. 
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ARTICLE 52, 

After the court has received the proofs and evidence within 
the time specified for the purpose, it may refuse to accept any 
further oral or written evidence that one party may desire to 
present unless the other side consents, 

ARTICLE 53, 


Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before the 
court, or shall fail to defend his case, the other party may call 
upon the court to decide in favor of his claim. 

The court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not only that 
it has jurisdiction in accordance with articles 36 and 37, but 
also that the claim is well founded in fact and law, 

ARTICLE 54. 

When, subject to the control of the court, the agents, adyo- 
cates, and counsel have completed their presentation of the 
case, the president shall declare the hearing closed. 

The court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

The deliberations of the court shall take place in private 
and remain secret. 

ARTICLE 55. 

All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges 
present at the hearing. 

In the event of an equality of votes, the president or his 
deputy shall have a casting vote. 

ARTICLE 58. 

The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is based. 

It shall contain the names of the judges who have taken part 
in the decision. 

ARTICLE 57. 

If the judgment does net represent in whole or in part the 
tnanimous opinion of the judges, dissenting judges are entitled 
to deliver a separate opinion. 

ARTICLE 58, 

The judgment shall be signed by the president and by the 
registrar. It shall be read in open court, due notice having 
been given to the agents. 

ARTICLE 59. 

The decision of the court has no binding force except between 

the parties and in respect of that particular case. 
ARTICLE 60. 

The judgment is final and without appeal. In the event of 
dispute as to the meaning or scope of the judgment, the court 
shall construe it upon the request of any party, 

ARTICLE 61, 

An application for revision of a Judgment can be made only 
when it is based upon the discovery of some fact of such a 
nature as to be a decisive factor, which fact was, when the 
judgment was given, unknown to the court and also to the 
party claiming revision, always provided that such ignorance 
was not due to negligence. 

The proceedings for revision will be opened by a judgment of 
the court expressly recording the existence of the new fact, 
recognizing that it has such a character as to lay the case open 
to revision and declaring the application admissible on this 
ground, 

The court may require previous compliance with the terms of 
the judgment before it admits proceedings in revision, 

The application for revision must be made at latest within six 
months of the discovery of the new fact. 

No application for revision may be made after the lapse of 10 
years from the date of the sentence. 

ARTICLE 62. 

Should a State consider that it has an interest of a legal 
nature which may be affected by the decision in the case, it 
may submit a request to the court to be permitted to intervene 
as a third party. 

It will be for the court to decide upon this request. 

ARTICLE 63, 

Whenever the construction of a convention to which States 
other than those concerned in the case are parties is in question, 
the registrar shall notify all such States forthwith. 

Every State so notified has the right to intervene in the pro- 
ceedings; but if it uses this right the construction given by the 
judgment will be equally binding upon it. 

ARTICLE 64. 

Unless otherwise decided by the court each party shall bear 
its own costs. 

Resolution concerning the salaries of the members of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice pasa by the assembly of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, December 18, 1920. 

The assembly of the League of Nations, in conformity with 
the provisions of article 32 of the statute, fixes the salaries and 


+ 


allowances of members of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice as follows: 


President: Dutch florins. 
PUBL BRIGG ˙— K ð vv 90 
Special eee — 45, 000 

ANAE TSE E EENE IE D E ance ts i OOD 

Vice president: 

ANUS PAIRS Naand sea etal) oe Eason — 15. 000 
Duty allowance (200 * 150) . (maximum) — 30, 000 
h. AA ³ A A ee OOO 

Ordinary judges: 
anner re oF Ae S000 
Duty allowance (200X100) ————---—— (maximum) — 20, 000 

. ͤͤͤ SOU 1 ⁰˙¹-. asa Pete 0 


Deputy judges: 
Duty allowance (2004150) - (maximum) — 30, 000 

Duty allowances are payable from the day of departure until 
the return of the beneficiary. 

An additional allowance of 50 florins per day is assigned for 
each day of actual presence at The Hague to the vice president 
and to the ordinary and deputy judges. 

Allowances and salaries are free of all tax. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn, in accordance 
with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, adjourned 
until Monday, February 26, 1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


, NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 24, 1923. 
UNITED Stares TARIFF COMMISSIONER. 

Henry H. Glassie, of the District of Columbia, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Commission for the term expir- 
ing September 7, 1926, vice Thomas W. Page, resigned. 

Unirev Srares Crvm Service COMMISSIONER. 

William C. Deming, of Wyoming, to be a member of the 
* States Civil Service Commission, vice John H. Bartlett, 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 


Emery J. San Souci, of Providence, R. I., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 5, with headquarters 
at Providence, R. I., in place of Frank E. Fitzsimmons, whose 
term of office expired December $1, 1922. 


Unrrep STATES MARSHAL. 


Richard J. White, of Wisconsin. to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Wisconsin, vice Samuel W. Randolph, re- 
signed, effective April 1, 1923. 


Untrep STATES Pune HEALTH SERVICE. 


Passed Asst. Surg. Charles J. McDevitt to be surgeon in the 
United States Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
January 9, 1923. This officer has served the required time in 
his present grade and has passed the necessary examination for 
promotion, 

Untrep States Coast GUARD. 

The following-named officers to be captains in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, to rank as such from January 12, 
1923: 

Commander Byron L. Reed. 

Commander James M. Moore. 

Commander William V. Jacobs. 

Commander Preston H. Uberroth. 

Lieut. Commander Richard O. Crisp. 

Also, the following-named officers to be captains (engineer- 
ing), to rank as such from January 12, 1923: 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Harry L. Boyd. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) John B. Coyle. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Jobn E. Dorry. 

The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from January 12, 1923: 

Lieut. Commander Frederick G. Dodge to be a commander in 
place of Commander Byron L. Reed, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander George C. Carmine to be a commander in 
place of Commander James M. Moore, promoted. 
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Lieut. Commander Francis S: Van Boskerck to be a com- 
mander in place of Commander Prestom H. Uberroth, promoted. 

Also to be commanders, to rank as such from January 12, 
1923: 

Lieut. Commander Claude S. Cochran. 

Lieut. Commander John G. Berry. 

Lieut. Commander Benjamin M. Chiswell. 

Lieut. Commander Aaron. L. Gamble. 

Lieut. Commander Frederick C. Billard. 

Also to be commanders: (engineering), to rank as such from 
January 12, 1923: 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) William E. Maccoun. 

Lieut. Commander: (Engineering) Carl M. Green. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Horatio N. Wood. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Hermann Kotzschmar. 

Lieut, (Engineering) Robert E. Wright. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Urban Harvey. 


Each of the above-named officers has passed the examination 


required by law. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY. TRANSEER, IN THE REGULAR. ÅRMY. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT: 
s Miner Walter Trotter Bates, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
ants John Doyle Carmody, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. 
Capt. George Frederick Unmacht, Quartermaster Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
First Lieut. Ranald Trevor Adams, Infantry. 
INFANTRY. 

LeGrande Albert Diller to be second lieutenant of Infantry 
in the Regular Army of the United States, with rank from 
January 5, 1923. Second Lieut: LeGrande Albert Diller was 
nominated January 25, 1923, and cenfirmed February 5, 1923, 
under the name of LaGrande Albert Diller. This message is 
submitted for the purpose of correcting an: error in the name 
of nominee. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

Joseph S. Chambers to be postmaster at Talladega, Ala., in 
place of R. M. Jemison. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

ARKANSAS, 

Lee W. McKenney to be postmaster at Black Rock, Ark., in 
place of L. B. Sharp: Incumbent’s commission expired Septem» 
ber 5, 1922. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Samuel R. Sonneland to be postmaster at Camp Kearney, 
Calif., in place of E. C. Lewis. Office became third class Octo- 
ber 1, 1922. 

Albert W. Mason to be postmaster at Bakersfield, Calif., in 
place of T. E. Klipstein, resigned. 


Benn Lee to be postmaster at Cazadero, Calif., in place of 


O. P. Trine. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

Charles G. Brainerd: to be postmaster at Loomis, Calif., in 
place of C. G. Brainerd. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922. 

COLORADO. 

John L. Nightingale to be postmaster at Fort Collins, Colo., 
in place of E. C. MeAnelly. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922.. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Lewis E. Clark to be postmaster at South Meriden, Conn., in 
place of L. J, Curran. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 
DELAWARE. 

Rhubert R. German to be postmaster at Delmar, Del., in place 
of R. R. German. Incumbent’s: commission expired December 
18; 1922. 

FLORIDA. 

Nathan B. Winslow to be postmaster at Bushnell, Fla., in 
plaee of A. J. Burnham, removed. 

George E. Gay to be postmaster at Palatka, Fla., in place of 
N. A. Stumpe. Incumbents commission expired October 14, 
1022. 

GEORGIA. 

Charles L. Adair to be postmaster at Comer, Ga,, in place of 
J. L. McMurray. Incumbent’s commission expired November 21, 
1922. 


William C. McBride to be postmaster at Newnan, Ga., in place 
of S. M. Atkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
26, 1922. 

Mrs. Alexander S. Clay to be postmaster at Marietta, Ga., 
in place of Mrs. A. S. Clay. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 21, 1922. 

IDAHO. 


George F. McMartin to be postmaster at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 
in. place of J. V. Hawkins, Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

ILLINOIS. 

Albert O. Kettelkamp to be postmaster at Nokomis; III., in: 
place of A. J. Eekhoff. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

George S. Faxon to be postmaster at Plano, III., in place of 
Henry Stahlle. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922 


Justin P. Crawford to be postmaster at Tolono, III., in place 
of F. W. Hartbank. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 6, 1922. 

Louis Lindenbauer to be postmaster at Camp Point, III., in 
place of E. T. Selby. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 6, 1922. 

William D. Chambers to be postmaster at East Moline, III., 
in place of F. O. Loyins. Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 24, 1922. 

Richard W. Miller to be postmaster at Hamilton, HL, in place 
w O. C. McCartney, Incumbent's commission expired: Decem- 

r 6, 1922. 

Walter V. Berry to'be postmaster at Irving, III., in place of 
ase Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired Deeember 6, 
1922. 

William R. Landwehr to be postmaster at Northbrook, III., 
in place of George Melzer. Office became: third class January 1, 
1922. 7 

Fred A. Sapp to be postmaster at Ottawa, III., in place of 
1 — Dougherty. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1 > 


Katherine C. Adams to be postmaster at Riverton, III., in 
place of Katherine Adams. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1922. 

Minnie E. Bailey te be-postmaster at Taylor Springs, III., in 
place of Eli Brooks. Office became third class. October 1, 1920. 


INDIANA. 


Mile E. Garrett to be postmaster at Auburn, Ind., in place of. 
Miles Baxter, removed. 

Charles G. Covert to be postmaster at Evansville, Ind., in 
place of J. . J. Nolan. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Amanda B. Gosnell to be postmaster at West Terre Haute, 
Ind., in place of Burton Cassady. Incumbent’s commission. ex- 
pired September 5, 1922. 

John C. Chaille to be postmaster at Otwell, Ind., in place of 
Charles Harris. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 


IOWA, 


Oscar W. Larson to be postmaster at Odebolt, Iowa, in place 
of O. W. Larson. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21, 1922. 

Charles A. Clark to be postmaster at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
in place of M. D. Hazzard. Office became third class October 
1.1922. 

Ralph A. Rutledge to be postmaster at Sharpsburg, Iowa, in. 
place of J. E. Forsyth, Office became third class October 1, 
1922. 

Joseph C. Allen to be postmaster at Zearing, Iowa, in place 
of M. H. Laycock, resigned: 

KANSAS. 

Raymond R. Norris to be postmaster at Marquette, Kans., in 
place of R. R. Norris. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21. 1922. 

Jessie I. Dickson to be postmaster at Neosho Falls, Kans., in 
place of Lodema Bryant. Incumbent's commission expired 
Nevember 21, 1922. 

Luella Tapley to be postmaster at Quenemo, Kans., in place of 
M. M. Parrish. Incumbent’s commission expired September 13, 
1922. 

Lida H. Caughron to be postmaster at Fontana, Kans., in 
place of G. L. Caughron. Office became third class October 1, 
1922. 

James G. Frazer to be postmaster at Halstead, Kans., in place 
of Eva Philbrick. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21, 1922, 
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KENTUCKY. 
Willlam G. Turpin to be postmaster at Henderson, Ky., in 


place of Spalding Trafton. 
October 3, 1922. 

Charies H. Back to be postmaster at Whitesburg, Ky., in 
place of N, M. Webb, resigned. 

LOUISIANA, 

Roger F. Baudry to be postmaster at Garyville, La., in place 

f W. J. P. Prescott. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 

r 5. 1922. 

Charles E. Burch to be postmaster at Roseland, La., in place 
of C. E. Burch. Office became third class January 1, 1923. 

MAINE, 

Eddy A. Conant to be postmaster at Oldtown, Me., in place 
of J. W. Sewall, resigned, 

Florence M. McKay to be postmaster at Wytopitlock, Me., 


in pace of F. M. McKay. Office became third class January 1, 
1923. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


MICHIGAN, 


Gladys E. Gaskill to be postmaster at Delton, Mich., in place 
of R. B. Gaskill, deceased. 

Fred W. Walker to be postmaster at Otsego, Mich., in place 
of A. C. Sprau. Ineumbent’s commission expired September 
13. 1922. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mott M. Anderson to be postmaster at Hammond. Minn., tn 
place of M. M. Anderson. Office became third class January 1, 
1928. 

Winnifred L. Batson to be postmaster At Odessa, Minn, in 
place of W. L. Batson. Office became third class October 1, 
1922. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

{da FE. Roberts to be postmaster at Cleveland, Miss., in place 
of L. A. HiIl, removed. 

MISSOURI. 


Thomas J. Richardson to be postmaster at Koshkonong, Mo., 
in place of O. L. Meek. Ineumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Oscar H. Remmert to be postmaster at Leslie, Mo., in place 
of F. A. Rumbuhl, resigned. 

Alpha DeBerry to be postmaster at Stoutland. Mo., in place 
of H. W. Singleton. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

J, Orrville Gochnauer to be postmaster at Belton, Mo., in 
place of W. A. Roberts, resigned. 

Maria B. Cassity to be postmaster at Gentry, Mo., in place 
of M. B. Cassity. Office became third class January.1, 1923. 

Owen S. Randolph to be postmaster at Gideon, Mo., in place 
of A. A. Attebery. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Melvin Lutes to be postmaster at Lutesville, Mo., in place of 
I. J. F. Sitzes, resigned. 

MONTANA. 


Andrew Kolnitchar to be postmaster at Geraldine, Mont., in 
place of H. S. Tressel, resigned. 

Samuel P. Eagle to be postmaster at West Yellowstone, Mont., 
in place of S. P. Lagle. Office became third class January 1, 
1023. 

NEBRASKA. 

William A. Gibson to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, Nebr., 
in place of W. C. Tredway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 3, 1922. 

Gustay A. Koza to be postmaster at Clarkson, Nebr., in place 
ef G. A. Koza. Incumbents commission expired October 3, 
1922. 

Hiram B. Cameron to be postmaster at Herman, Nebr., in 
place of H. B. Cameron. Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 3, 1922. 

Frank E. Crawford to be postmaster at Wymore, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1922. 

NEVADA, 


Charles P. Squires to be postmaster at Las Vegas, Nev., in 
place of ©. C. Corkhill, removed. 

Hans R. Jepsen to be postmaster at Minden, Nev., in place 
of E. A. Smith, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Harry F. Smith to be postmaster at Peterboro, N. H., in 

place of E. M. Ware. 

tember 19, 1922. 


lncumbent’s commissiou expired Sep- 


NEW JERSEY. 


Edward M. Sutton to be postmaster at Ocean City, N. J., in 
place of B. F. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Bras Feldman to be postmaster at Woodbine, N, J., in place 
of L. M. Danerhirsh. Incumbent's commission expire October 
24, 1922. 

Cooper L. MacMillan to be postmaster at Audubon. N. J., in 
place of M. V. Richer, resigned. 

Timothy J. Nevill to be postmaster at Carteret, N. J., in place 
of T. A. Bishop, declined. 

Elmer G. Houghton to be postmaster at Cranford, N. J., in 
place of J. F. Peniston. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922. 

Mary H. Jeffrey to be postmaster at Deal, N. J., in place of 
M. G. Burd, resigned. 

Arthur J. Halladay to be postmaster at Kenilworth, N. J., in 
place of A. J. Halladay. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 24. 1922, 

Harold Pittis to be postmaster at Lakehurst, N. J., in place of 
Harold Pittis. Incumbent’s commission expired November 21, 
1922. 

James A. Harris to be postmaster at Wildwood, N. J., in place 
of G. N. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

NEW york. 

Spencer K. Warnick to be postmaster at Amsterdam, N. 
in place of R. E. L, Reynolds, resigned. 

Earl J. Franklin to be postmaster at Belfast, N. Y., in place 
of Frank McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Roof D. Miller to be postmaster at Fort Plain, N. Y., in place 
of W. W. O'Connor, deceased. 

Hilda C. Tuma to be postmaster at Montauk, N. Y., in piace 
of P. J. Loftus. Office becnme third class October 1, 1922. 

Wiliam E. Mills to be postmaster at Rose Hill, N. Y.. in 
place of W. E. Mills. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 19, 1922. 

Frank O. Persons to be postmaster at East Aurora, N. V., in 
place of A. E. Hammond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Dennis Lamarche to be postmaster at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 
place of A. G, Senecal. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922, 

Brainard W. Russell to be postmaster at Windsor, N. V., in 
place of G. A. Manwarren, resigned. 

: NORTH CAROLINA, 


Jay Shoa? to be postmaster at Mooresville, N. C., in place of 
W. D. Templeton. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Mattie C. Lewellyn to be postmaster at Walnut Cove, N, C.. in 
place of P. H. Linville. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 


. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mina H. Aasved to be postmaster at Carson, N. Dak., in place 
of R. II. Leavitt. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24. 
1922. 

Robert D. Hand to be postmaster at Ambrose, N. Dak., in 
place of A. H. Bredley, resigned. 

OHIO. 


Oliver R. Gulker to be postmaster at Glandorf, Ohio, in place 
of Joseph Roof. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Paul H. Clark to be postmaster at Junction City, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. Ridenour. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

Henry G. Moellenbrock to be postmaster at Olmsted Falls, 
Ohio, in place of H. G, Moellenbrock. Office became third class 
January 1, 1923. 

OKLAHOMA, 

Ellen K. Marchant to be postmaster at Aline, Okla., in place 
of A. J. Adcock. Incumbent's commission expired September 
13, 1922. 

OREGON. 

Oscar C, Maxwell to be postmaster at Elgin, Oreg., in place 
of Robert Blumenstein, deceased. 

Nellie G. Reed to be postmaster at Gold Hill, Oreg., in place 
of H. D. Reed. lucumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Arlington B. Watt to be postmaster at Amity, Oreg., in place 
of L. R. Watt, resigned. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


George R. Steiger to be postmaster at Albion, Pa., in place 
of W. V. Wirtz. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Luther J. Lukehart to be postmaster at Dubois, Pa., in place 
of W. T. Evans, resigned. 

Robert H. Harris to be postmaster at Tamaqua, Pa., in place 
of 1 Hirsh. Incumbent's commission expired September 
26, 1922. 

Joseph P. Fry to be postmaster at Allentown, Pa., in place of 
3 Klingler. Incumbent's commission expired September 
13, 1922. 

Howard C. Emigh te be postmaster at Morrisdale, Pa., in 
place of E. P. Waring. Office became third class January 
1, 1921. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


William H, Godfrey to be postmaster at Apponaug, R. I., in 
place of F. J. McCabe. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Samuel L. Myers to be postmaster at Chester, S. C., in place 
of T. M. Douglas. Incumbents. commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Olof Nelson to be postmaster at Yankton, S. Dak., in place of 
M. M. Bennett. Incumbent's commission expired September 
11, 1922. 

Arnold Poulsen to be postmaster at Lennox, S. Dak., in place 
of Arnold Poulsen. Incumbent's commission expired December 
23, 1922. 

TENNESSEE. 


Ira L. Presson to be postmaster at Camden, Tenn., in place of 
E. O. Thomas. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1923. 

TEXAS. 


Fred L. Brown to be postmaster at Plainview, Tex., in place 
of W. P. Stockton, removed. 2 

Edis T. Oliver to be postmaster at Caldwell, Tex., in place of 
E. T. Oliver. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Carlton A. Dickson to be postmaster at Cleburne, Tex., in 
place of J. R. Ransone, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Earl R. Van Deren to be postmaster at Van Alstyne, Tex., in 
place of J. S. Spradley, resigned. 


VIRGINTA. 


George R. McCall to be postmaster at Raven, Va., in place of 
G. R. McCall. Office became third class January 1, 1922. 

Archer H. Staples to be postmaster at Stuart, Va., in place 
of H. L. Hooker, resigned. 

Virgie C. Goode to be postmaster at Bassetts, Va., in place 
of B. J. Philpott. Office became third class October 1, 1920. 

Blodwyn R. Jones to be postmaster at Cambria, Va., in place 
of D. R. Jones, resigned. 

John D. Williamson to be postmaster at Fries, Va., in place 
of E. J. Baker, resigned. 

Margaret I. Lacy to be postmaster at Halifax (late Houston), 
Va., in place of D. F. Hankins. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 24, 1922. 

Henry E. Bailey to be postmaster at Newsoms, Va., in place 
of R. W. Ferguson, resigned. 

George H. McFarland to be postmaster at Reedville, Va., in 
place of G. N. Reed. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 14, 1922. 

Dandridge W. Marsten to be postmaster at Toano, Va., in 
place of D. W. Marston. Office became third class April 1, 
1921. 

WASHINGTON. 


Mary G. Wilkinson to be postmaster at Auburn, Wash., in 
place of J. F. Payne, Incumbent's commission expired October 
14, 1922. 

John H. Gibson to be postmaster at Issaquah, Wash., in 
place of Andrew Hunter, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Henry E. Folluo to be postmaster at Glen Rogers, W. Va. 
in place of J. G. Spangler. Office became third class October 
1. 1922. 

Noah W. Russell to be pestmaster at Lewisburg, W. Va., in 
place of H. L. Bowling. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1922. 


Oliver A. Locke to be postmaster at Milton, W. Va., in place 


of O. A. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
21, 1922. 3 

J. Bascom McClure to be postmaster at Omar, W. Va., in 
place of W. A. Curry. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. : 

Robert E, L. Holt to be postmaster at Princeton, W. Va., in 
place of W. B. McNutt. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1922. 

Alma Hawks to be postmaster at McDowell, W. Va., in place 
of Ernest Johnson, declined. 

Ben Wakeman to be postmaster at Ward, W. Va., in place of 
M. I. Jackson, declined. 

WISCONSIN. 


Forrest T. Durner to be postmaster at Evansville, Wis., in 
place of P. G. Slauson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 23. 1922. 

Julian C. Colby to be postmaster at Union Grove, Wis., In 
place of F. W. Keuper. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

WYOMING. 


Reuben A. Faulk to be postmaster at Lusk, Wyo., in place of 
A. V. Wiggins, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 24, 
1923. 


UNITED STATES District JUDGE. 
Morris A. Soper to be district judge, district of Maryland. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS. 


Harry W. Spaulding to be comptroller of customs in district 
No. 4, with headquarters at Boston. 


RECEIVER OF PusBLIC Moneys. 


Oscar P. Hovind to be receiver of public moneys at Glasgow, 
Mont. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


John Thornton Knight to be assistant to the Quartermaster 
General, with the rank of brigadier general, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Harvey Wolfarth Miller to be colonel, Adjutant General's 
Department. 

John Southworth Upham to be major, Adjutant General's 
Department. 

Clarence Hagbart Danielson to be major, Adjutant General's 
Department. ' 

Eugene Edmund Barton te be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

William Franklin Campbell to be captain, Quartermaster 
Corps. í 

James Charles Longino to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Christian Allen Schwargwaelder to be captain, Quartermas- 
ter Corps. 

Edwin Sanders Van Deusen to be captain, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Harold William Keller to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Joel Grant Holmes to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Miles Whitney Gresge to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Rosswell Eric Hardy to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

John Huling, jr., to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Ward Edwin Becker to be first lieutenant, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

George Meredith Peek to be major, Field Artillery. 

William Foster Daugherty to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Miron James Rockwell to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Duncan Thomas Boisseat to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Murray Charles Wilson to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Nelson Hammond Duval to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Erwin Adolph Manthey to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Raymond Carl Zettel to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 

Walter Christian Thee to be first Heutenant, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Clyde Hobart Morgan to be first lientenant, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Harold Arthur Doherty to be second lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Donald Armstrong to be major, Ordnance Department. 

Douglas Lee Crane to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Louis Meline Merrick to be second lieutenant, Air Service. 

Walter Augustus Bethel to be Judge Advecate General, with 
the rank of major general. 
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Edward Julius Timberlake to be colonel, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
George Sampson Beurket to be captain, Field Artillery. 
. Clarence Dixon Lavell to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Oscar Andrew Eastwold to be major, Chemical Warfare 
Service. - 
Nathan Horowitz to be major, Field Artillery. 
George Williamson DeArmond to be major, Field Artillery. 
Alexander Thomas McCone to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 
George Bryan Conrad to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Viking Torsten Ohrbom to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNTA, 
Clare E. Murlin, Escalon, 
Alice E. Tate, Lone Pine. 
COLORADO, 
William A. Russom, Bristol. 
Nellie M. Connelly, Hartman. 
Merrill D. Harshman, Wiggins. 
GEORGIA, 
James M. Lewis, Sparta. 
E. Stelle Barrett, Union City. 
Mrs. Alexander S. Clay, Marietta. 
HAWAII. 
Kenichi Masunaga, Kealia. 
IDAHO, 
Herbert L. Spencer, Paris. 
ILLINOIS. 
Marion F. Watt, Atlanta. 
Sheldon J. Porterstield, Chatsworth. 
Arthur G. Arnin, Columbia. 
Charles T. Wilson, Eldorado. 
John F, Odell, Fairbury. 
Thomas E. Richardson, Flanagan. 
Seymour Van Deusen, Greenville. 
Ross O. Bell, Heyworth. 
George H. Bargh, Kinmundy. 
Ray W. Birch, Neoga. 
-Wallace G. Harsh, Peotone. 
INDIANA. 
len J. Wilson, Danville. 
James C. Taylor. Mooreland. 
IOWA. 
Susana F. O'Bryan, Lovilia. 
Jennie M. Berg, Royal. 
Albert L. Richards, West Liberty. 
KANSAS. 
Adna E. Palmer, Kingman. 
Margaret M. Marks, Oberlin. 
LOUISIANA. 
Henry A. Forshag, Crowley. 
Theophile P. Talbot, Napoleonville. 
Dudley V. Wigner, Vidalia. 
MAINE. 
Frank O. Wellcome, Yarmouth. 
MARYLAND, 
Helen K. Longridge, Barton. 
Horace O. Makinson, Ellicott City. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Berton Williams, Ayer. 
Harry T. Downes, Hanover. 
M. Warren Wright, Rockland. 
Edward A. Hunt, South Sudbury. 
Harry S. Tripp, Spencer. 
MICHIGAN, 
Myrtle Cross, Au Gres. 
Albert H. Rhody, Capac. 
MINNESOTA, 
Aida P. Conger, Becker. 
William B. Stewart, Bemidji. 
Frank L. Lane, Bigelow. 
Francis E, Iams, Cloverton. 
Frank A. Lindbergh, Crosby. 
Marie C. Bergeson, Lake Park. 
, Charles C. Jarvis, Mora. 
Daniel Shaw, Thief River Falls. 


MISSISSIPPL, 
Prentice O’Rear, Columbus. 
Myra P. Varnado, Osyka. 
John M. Curlee, Rienzi. 
J. D. Hale, Scott. 
Walter L. Collins, Union, 
MISSOURI, 
leah Abernathy, Chaffee. 
NEBRASKA, 
Estella E. Murray, Belgrade. 
Vernon D. Hill, Diller. 
Harry C. Haverly, Hastings. 
Frederick Nielsen, Lexington. 
Frederick H. Davis, Madison. 
James W. Holmes, Plattsmouth. 
Charles T. Gammon, Rushville. 
Charles M. Steil, Scribner, 
Harry S. Prouty, Spencer. 
Percy A. Brundage, Tecumseh, 
Harvey A. Loerch, Tekaumh. 
Annette C. Jones, Western. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Charles H. Bean, Franklin. 
Joseph H. Geisel, Manchester. 
Willard P. Wakefield, Profile House, 


NEW JERSEY. 
Alfred J. Perkins, Atlantic City. 


Forrest Green, Long Branch. 
Arthur Knowles, Phillipsburg. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Charles B. Thacker, Raton. 


Antonio Martinez. Taos. 
Chester G. Parsons, Wagon Mound. 
g NEW YORK. 
Harrison D. Todd, Arkville. 
Irving Barrett, Bedford Hills. 
Walter L. Bibbey, Fort Edward. 
Arthur C. Davis, Gilboa. 
William A. Baldwin, Norwich, 
Carroll F. Simpson, Phoenicia. 
Earl J, Conger, Waterville, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Luella F. Stewart, Bottineau. 
Chapin Hayford, Casselton. 
John M. Carignan, sr., Fort Yate. 
James R. Meagher, Velva. 
Clarence G. Mathys, Wilton. 
OHIO. 
Wilbur C. Ledman, Zanesville. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Edward C. Baxter, Gage. 
George H. Blackwood, Hominy. 
Edith E. Foster, Wagoner. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
H. H. McDowell, Denbo. 
Edythe T. Davies, Girurdville. 
TEXAS. 
Thomas M. Welch, Palestine. 
VIRGINIA. 
William B. Murphy, Charlottesville. 
Blanche M. E. Harris, Crozet. 
Tivy E. Jenkins, Wilder. 
WASHINGTON, 
Joseph L, Milner, Almira. 
Inez G. Spencer, Creston. 
Charles C. King, Entiat. 
Tolaver T. Richardson, Northport. 
Frank Givens, Port Orchard, 
Edward Hinkley, Snohomish. 
Maud E. Hays, Starbuck. 


Matthew W. Miller, Waterville. 
Ira S. Fields, Woodland. 


WYOMING, 
Edward Bottomley, Kleenbura. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, February 24, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee that Thou art a heayenly 
Father who abides with us to bring comfort out of discomfort 
and peace out of disquiet; to put the gleam in the shadow and 
to make us feel that it is worth while to live. We bless Thee 
for the calm, the rest, and the soul of the soul. Continue to 
fill us with encouragement and kindly cheer and make us a 
blessing to others. The Lord send His blessing upon this 
whole company like an impartial sunlight. Do Thou be the 
guide to every pathway, the visitor of every fireside, the 
physician of every family, and the divine comforter of all. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CORRECTION OF THE RECORD. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the RECORD. 
Ou page 4409 is the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that debate close in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to 

On the next page is the following: : 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired; all time 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

Mr. Rayscen. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 88 from Texas asks that the amendment 
he again reported. Without objection, the Clerk will again report 
the amendment. y 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota was that debate should 
close in 20 minutes; 10 minutes to a side. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is in error. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota moved that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. There was an effort 
made to arrive at 20 minutes, offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, I understood it was 20 minutes, and therefore I 
moved to make it 30 minutes. 

I offer this to slow that it was the Chairman and not the 
gentleman from Texas who was in error. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a correction of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I do not think the Chair was 
in error. 

The SPEAKER. The question raised by the gentleman from 
Texas is not a correction of the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON, There was an error, then, in the Recoxp. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Recorp has not been changed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp in 8-point type by publish- 
ing two letters, one from the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
other from myself, on the subject of agricultural extension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTUKE, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1923. 

Dear MR. ASWELL: I have been deeply sensible and greatly 
appreciative of your very sympathetic attitude toward the 
work of this department since I have been here, and I am 
quite sure that you would not knowingly say anything con- 
cerning our work here which you do not believe to be fully 
justified by the facts. In your speech which I find in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 20 you make a number of state- 
meuts concerning the reorganization of our extension work, 
and of Mr. Pugsley, the Assistant Secretary, hich are very 
wide of the mark, Apparently you have been greatly misled 
hy some one who did not take the trouble to assure himself of 
the correctness of the information he was passing on. Being 
unwilling that you should rest under a mistaken notion of 
what we are doing in this reorganization and feeling sure that 
you will thank me for setting you straight, I am inclosing 
herewith a statement based upon various remarks made in the 
course of your speech. 

Let me add a word concerning Assistant Secretary Pugsley, 
I was not here very long until I became convinced that our 
publication work needed a thorough overhauling aud that our 
extension work could be very greatly strengthened by reor- 
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ganizing. It was quite apparent that I could not myself give 
the time necessary to do justice to these two pieces of work, 
Consequently I looked about for some one who had had the 
sort of training needed to take over this responsibility, and on 
my own initiative selected Mr. Pugsley and asked the Presi- 
dent to make him Assistant Secretary, which he very promptly 
did. I chose him because he had had several years practical 
experience in extension in connection with the Nebraska Ag- 
ricultural College, and because he had had several years ex- 
perience as an agricultural editor. In both of these capacities 
he had become quite familiar with the extension and publi- 
cation work of the department. Also I knew him to be a man 
of common sense and level-headed judgment, to whom I could 
safely intrust any responsibilities which it might be necessary 
to pass on. His principal work since becoming Assistant Sec- 
retary has been in connection with publications and extension. 
I think he has rendered conspicuously valuable service in both 
fields. The suggestion that in either he has been influenced 
by political motives is entirely unwarranted, and this state- 
ment applied to myself as well. I do not think I could tell 
you the politics of as many as 15 employees in our entire 
staff of more than 19,000 people. May I say in this connection 
that my observation is that the Department of Agriculture, 
whether under a Republican or a Democratic Administration, 
has been singularly free from partisan politics. People are 
Selected here with a view to their training for the particular 
task to which they are to be assigned. Even on my own per- 
sonal staff there is not a single person who has been chosen 
from either a political or personal standpoint. I did not bring 
even a personal private secretary with me. 

With high personal regards and with the hope that you will 
take time to read carefully the statement herewith inclosed, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 

Hon. James B. ASWELL, 

House of Representatires. 


Henry C. WXALLAcx. 


STATEMENT COVERING SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE ASWELL, OF 
LOUISIANA, CONCERNING EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS AS REPORTED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
OF JANUARY 20, 1928. 


You say that Congress and the country is entitled to a frank 
statement of facts regarding the reorganization of extension 
work in the Department of Agriculture. Such statements have 
been made in detall before the Agricultural Appropriations Com- 
mittee and published in the hearings of that committee. The 
plans have also been freely discussed in speeches and in the 
press. There is not a single move in the reorganization that has 
not been made public, and every important part of the plans 
has been discussed with and approved by the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges. These colleges are charged by law with 
the State administration of cooperative extension funds. 

Under the Federal Government's agreement with the States 
they have complete charge of the organizations and plans of 
work within the States. The department scrutinizes those 
plans to see that they conform to law, and to see that they 
will accomplish the purposes Intended by the law. Your state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL Record of January 20 regarding the 
cooperative agricultural extension work proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the plans of work and the expenditures for different 
purposes are primarily determined by the Department of Agri- 
culture, The fact is that the plans and expenditures are 
initiated by the State agricultural colleges and are approved hy 
the department without change in the majority of cases if they 
conform with the law. Such changes as are made in them at the 
suggestion of the department do not affect the general policy 
of the use of the fands which the States have themselves de- 
termined, and are not incorporated unless the States agree. 

When I became Secretary of Agriculture there were two ex- 
tension divisions in the department administering Smith-Lever 
and other Federal extension money. One of these was known 
as the Office of Extension Work, North and West, and the other 
“xs the Office of Extension Work, South. The Office of Exten- 
sion Work, North and West, administered the work in 37 States 
and the Office of Extension Work, South, administered the work 
in 15 States. 

This duplicate administraticn of the funds appropriated for 
the same purpose made effective Federal administration practi- 
cally impossible and added greatly to the cost of administration. 
It also made the consideration of a national agricultural exten- 
sion program very difficult. The State agencies, extension 
directors, from both North and South, requested that the two 
Federal offices be combined. This suggestion met with my ap- 
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proval and plans were started to put the suggestion into opera- 
tion. 

Any change which calls for the combination of separate ad- 
ministrative offices naturally calls for a readjustment of per- 
sonnel. It is also certain that people In both offices will not 
regard the change in all of its details in a friendly way. This 
was particularly true in the contemplated change, because there 
was a total of 18 heads of separate divisions administering 
the work under the two offices. Consolidation would mean 
fewer administrators. As a matter of fact, the consolidation 
which was finally put into effect called for one head of an 
extension office and a head of two divisions—8 heads instead 
of 13. All of the work formerly administered in 11 separate 
divisions was assigned to 2 divisions. The resulting change 
saved $28,000 in overhead expense In administering extension 
work during the past year. 

In making the change no person employed in the Federal 
Government was left without important work to do, or given 
work to do for which he was not eminently qualified. No 
salaries were reduced. There is, as you know, a tremendous 
turnover In the personnel of the department. Many of our 
people leave every year to accept higher salaried positions in 
other institutions. Heretofore it has been necessary to replace 
these people with others. During the past year, howeyer, be- 
cause of the new plan of administration, it has been possible 
to perform all the work by reassignment without replacing 
those who have voluntarily left. 

Apparently you are under the impression that the change 
in the Washington office contemplated forcing our cooperators, 
the States, to change their plan of administration, or to han- 
dle their work in a different way than that in which they 
have been handling it in the past. 

You are entirely wrong in this assumption, as is clearly eyi- 
denced by many statements of Assistant Secretary Pugsley, who 
has been directly charged by me to bring about the reorganiza- 
tion in the Washington office. May I call your attention to 
some of the statements which he has made in connection with 
the reorganization? 

In his address before the General Session of the Land Grant 
Colleges at New Orleans, November 9, 1921, Mr. Pugsley pre- 
sented the plan which has been agreed to by their joint com- 
mittees and closed his address with the following statement: 

“You are interested in knowing what the plan will demand 
in the way of changes in your organization. It demands no 
changes. You may continue just as you are now if you like, 
If you are convinced that you can better accomplish your ex- 
tension work by changing your State organization, we will wel- 
come new organization projects. * * * The plan which we 
have outlined will gear into any sort of State organization 
plan so long as that plan is doing good work. * * * We 
ure very anxious that no Federal extension work shall be un- 
dertaken in the States except under our cooperative agreement. 
If you know of any such you will do us a favor by calling it 
to our attention. * * * In closing let me repeat that the 
department recognizes only the extension director or other au- 
thorized agent of the Land Grant College in carrying out its 
extension work. * * No specialist in either subject mat- 
ter or extension methods is to come to your State except upon 
request of or agreement with the extension director. Upon 
his arrival in the State, he is to report first to the extension 
director, and only to do work agreed to by the extension di- 
rector and to do it under his direction and in cooperation with 
liis forces. No reports will be demanded by us except those 
which come through the extension director. We will impose 
no uniform plan of organization upon any State, for we recog- 
nize fully that conditions vary and that a plan is only a means 
to an end, * In short, we consider it our responsibility 
to see that the funds for the use of which we must render an 
account are lawfully spent and are accomplishing the purposes 
for which they were Intended, rather than that we should dic- 
tate the details of the manner of their expenditure.” 

You are also apparently under the impression that we are 
trying to do away with home demonstration work and women’s 
work. 

The outline of our policy as indicated above should answer 
this query, but allow me to say emphatically that no such effort 
has been made and furthermore we are not in sympathy with 
any such plan. Both Mr. Pugsley and I are very keenly in- 
terested in the women’s and girls’ work. As a matter of fact, 
the reorganization has given that work more prominence. It 
has placed women in each of the administrative divisions, so 
that no administration of Federal cooperative extension funds 
will be carried on in the Department of Agriculture without 
having been considered from the standpoint of the needs of 
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the rural woman. Furthermore, you will note that I have asked 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Home Economics in the 
department, and I have announced my intention of placing a 
well-trained and well-qualified woman at the head of that 
bureau, At the present time the home economics work is 
carried on in the office of Home Economics headed by a man. 
I think it is safe to say that never before in the history of the 
department has the home economics work had the considera- 
tion it now has. 

A third point upon which you are apparently misinformed 
is that concerning the revision of the reports we are asking 
from the States. Congress has charged the Department of 
Agriculture with the administration of several million dollars 
of extension funds and expects the department to report on 
how these funds are expended, as well as to see to it that they 
are expended for the purposes prescribed in the law. That 
calls for either detailed reports or detailed inspection. We, 
of course, make some inspections in the field, but no system 
of inspection will furnish as much information as comprehen- 
sive reports signed by the county extension agents and the Di- 
rectors of Extension. Assistant Secretary Pugsley, therefore, 
instructed the Extension Office within the department to go 
over the many forms and reports heretofore demanded by the 
department and to prepare from them a suggested form of re- 
port to be submitted to the various States for their suggestions 
and comments. The only form sent out to the States was a 
tentative one, and since that time we have been working on 
its revision in order that we may incorporate the desires of the 
extension directors as they come in from various States. The 
matter is being taken up with the Extension Committee of the 
Land Grant Colleges, as well as with a special committee ap- 
pointed by them at their last meeting. When the report is 
finally approved for the following year it will have the approval 
of that committee, as well as the approval of the States. 

In this connection it should be remembered that a report 
in no way requires any form of organization or administration 
within a State. It is merely a list of questions which will give 
a comprehensive idea of what is being done with the money 
which Congress has appropriated. A uniform list of questions 
to be used by every extension agent, or boys’ or girls’ club agent, 
seems desirable. Such a report covers the entire extension field 
and permits the home demonstration agent to list all the work 
she is doing. 

You charge that specialists are greatly increasing. 

During the past year the number of county agricultural 


agents and the number of home demonstration agents have in- 
creased, while the number of specialists has remained about the 


same as last year. Relatively more specialists on food, nutri- 
tion, clothing and other home economics subjects have been em- 
ployed to assist the home demonstration agents. All the spe- 
cialists do a large part of their work in the counties and they 
reach many counties which do not as yet have county agricul- 
tural agents or home demonstration agents. Specialists are, in 
effect, agents who come in personal contact with farmers, and 
can not be regarded as administrators. This is also true of the 
State leaders and district leaders who are essentially fleld agents, 
supplementing the work of the county agents and assisting In 
the further development of the work among the farm men, 
women, and children. 

The number of specialists and State and district leaders in the 
several States has been determined by the States, not by the 
Department of Agriculture. There has been no attempt by the 
department to limit the number of women leaders, specialists or 
agents, but on the contrary the States have been encouraged in 
their efforts to increase the number of women employees. More- 
over there has been a distinct effort on the part of the depart- 
ment and the colleges to encourage the men agents to do more 
work for the benefit of the farm women and children in coun- 
ties where there are no women agents, and undoubtedly there 
has been an increase in the amount of work in the interests of 
the farm home. This will result, we believe, in still more home 
demonstration agents. - 

When the Northern and Southern Offices were combined, C. B. 
Smith, the Chief of the Northern Office, was made chief of the 
combined office by virtue of his seniority. J. A. Evans, the 
Chief of the Southern Office, was given a very important posi- 
tion as consulting expert and adviser on southern agriculture, 
particularly cotton farming, and in this capacity is performing 
very valuable services in his relations with both the department 
bureaus and the State extension services, and his work is grow- 
ing in importance and magnitude daily. 

A number of the most experienced and successful workers in 
the old organization have been included in the Division of Pro- 
grams in the new organization. These are Messrs. Mercier, 
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Savely and Schaub from the Southern Office, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
and Farrell and Miss Ward from the Northern Office. Mr. 
Miller, of the Southern Office, was for a time in this division, 
but chose to leave the department for a position at a higher 
salary and is now Director of Extension at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural College. The division as thus constituted contains per- 
sons who have had experience in the general administration of 
extension work and in the supervision of the work of the county 
agricultural agents, home demonstration agents, and boys’ and 
girls’ club agents. While the individual members of this divi- 
sion work, to a certain extent, in districts containing a number 
of States, they come together frequently to consider the general 
interests of the work. 

Ine technical subject matter specialists of both former Ex- 
tension Oflices were put together in the Division of Methods, 
dealing with the methods of extension work in the different 
branches of agriculture and home economics much as they did 
before in the two offices, To a certain extent they have been 
assigned to large regional districts, but are not confined to these, 
going into the States, both North and South, on many special 
missions in response to the requests of the State Extension Di- 
rectors. 

Miss Wessling has left the department to accept a technical 

sition with a commercial concern at a much higher salary; 

liss Ola Powell has spent the last two seasons in France at the 
request of the American Committee for Devastated France and 
the French Minister of Agriculture, to aid in the establishment, 
among the French farm women, of home canning and other 
forms of home demonstration werk according to American 
methods, 

It should not be necessary to say that all civil service rules 
have been complied with, and that no consideration has been 
given to the politics of any person in completing the reorganiza- 
tion. Neither 1 nor Assistant Secretury Pugsley are acquainted 
with the purty polities of any extension employee. In making 
assignments we considered the experience, ability and fitness 
of each and made an honest effort to assign each to that part of 
the organization where they, in their judgment and ours, could 
necomplish the best results. 

Neither should it be necessary to say that your charge that 
extension employees do not have access to me is unfounded. 
Every employee lias the freest access, and statements they make 
have my most careful and conscientious consideration. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Henry C. WALLAOK, 

JANUARY 27, 1923. 

Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
February 24, 1923. 
The Honorable HENRY C. WALLACE, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 


Dran Mr. Secretary: I wish to express my appreciation of 
the courtesy of your letter of January 29 in regard to my speech 
of January 20. In order that you may understand my attitude 
and motive more fully, allow me to say that I have been a stu- 
dent of the demonstration work for 15 years or more, that I 
knew Dr. Seaman A. Knapp personally, and was familiar with 
the methods and principles which he used in establishing and 
developing this great system of education in this country. Fur- 
thermore, I have had information from various sources for the 
past year or more in regard to the reorganization in the de- 
partment and the dissatisfaction in the field, 

I acknowledge receipt also of the statement over your signa- 
ture which professes to “cover” my address of January 20, 
1923, coples of which I note you sent members of Congress, 
which causes me to print this correspondence in the CONGRES- 
stonar. Record, Your statement does not “cover” my ad- 
dress. It does not touch the main points, It sets up straw 
men, then knocks them down. The weakness of this moss- 
covered method of defense is apparent. My great respect for 
you personally and my high regard for your accomplishments 
in the accurate use of the English language cause me to won- 
der whether you read this “covering” statement before you 
signed it. The first sentence in the statement “covering” my 
speech raises the doubt. Read it. The doubt exists in my mind 
throughont the statement. 

I am disappointed that you content yourself with making a 
general dental of the correctness of my statements instead of 
calling in the witnesses I named without their being accom- 
panied to your office by either big or little chiefs, getting for 
yourself the facts, and saving the demonstration work in the 
counties. You evade by declaring that “frank statements” in 
detail have been made to the Appropriations Committee and to 
the public, but really, have you made a detailed “ frank state- 
meut”? ‘ 


I said that there are two schools of thought in the depart- 
ment. Dr. §. A. Knapp is the anthor of one and the other is 
traditional and outworn pedagogy applied to new and changing 
conditions. Wherever Dr. Knapp started his work and demon- 
strated his philosophy the people received it gladly. Money fər 
the support of county agents, men and women, was appropriated 
by county authorities, by State legislatures, and by Congress 
as fast as he was willing for it to come. Likewise support came 
from farmers, from business men, and from thoughtful men and 
women generally, There was no question as to too many spe- 
elalists and too much overhead as long as the proper principles 
were adhered to and the methods indorsed by Congress were 
followed. 

Because of the fact that this great work developed in the 
South and because there were two offices of administration, the 
full force and power of the fundamental thinking of the founder 
have been largely kept out of the rest of the country. 

I stated that in the reorganization not a single one of the 
men or women who were associated with Dr. Knapp was made 
the head of a division or even the chairman of a subcommit- 
tee, and that not one of them can write an important letter 
without having it viséd by a person who has different beliefs 
and methods. Why not cut out generalities, Mr. Secretary, and 
be frankly specifie? Is this a correct statement? Are you 
willing for this Injustice to continue? Kindly cite me the page 
and paragraph where “frank statement” and explanation of 
this point have been made to the Appropriations Committee and 
the country. This is one ground upon which I charged mal- 
administration and predicted disaster to the work unless you 
see that this thing is readjusted and that right prevails. Surely 
you do not ask me to believe that it was incidental to either 
fairness or efficiency that every member of the Southern Office 
should be reduced to a subordinate position and their influence 
restricted by any such methods as are being practiced, I can- 
not understand this situation upon any other ground than that 
already stated in my speech, viz., that you do not know the 
qualifications, the spirit and the devotion of these people. You 
say that you and the Assistant Secretary do not know the 
politics of a single one of them, Was it accidental also that an 
Ohio Democrat was demoted in position and an Ohio Repub- 
lican promoted? It is easy for your chiefs to manipulate ap- 
polutments because of prejudice. I am fully convinced that 
great injustice has been done and is still being done in this 
matter, It is not simply an injustice to the few people I men- 
tioned, but to a great cause which they happen to represent at 
this time. In the long run the whole conntry will sufer. 

In the “Statement Covering the Speech of Representative 
ASWELL of Louisiana,” you say that the facts of the reorganiza- 
tion and the plans of the department have been frankly pre- 
sented to the Agricultural Appropriations Committee and te 
the public. But you should note that some earnest Republican 
Members of Congress are not satisfied with the conduct of the 
Extension Work, for Chairmau Anprerson, In reply to Assist- 
ant Secretary Pugsley, in the committee hearings for 1923, 
said “Besides that he (the specialist) wastes an enormous 
amount of time and money in traveling around the country 
making contacts that are necessary for him to do any good. I 
do not think it is simply a question of the Members of the 
House feeling that too much money is spent on administration. 
I think there is also a feeling that the thing is too much from 
the top down and too little from the ground up. You can not 
reach a whole lot of these people on the basis that you are 
talking to them from a university. You have got te get these 
problems on the ground, and from the standpoint of the farmer 
himself. I know that there are a great many farmers who feet 
that sort of uplift proposition, even though it may be eduea- 
tional in character, does not leave the influence that it would 
if it had closer contact with the farmer’s problem from his 
point of view rather than from the scientist's point of view.” 

Mr. Anderson also said “The fact is, you have got about 
$7,000,000 worth of people telling $11,000,000 worth of people 
what to do.” Chairman Haugen of the Agricultural Committee 
and numerous other gentlemen of both parties have repeatedly 
expressed similar opinions, Perhaps you will remember that 
Chairman ANDERSON told you in the committee that “there are 
a good many people up here on the hill who feel that the 
specialist end of this game is rather overemphasized.” Con- 
gress expected at least three-fourths of all funds to go actually 
into the counties, If any State wants to have a large number 
of specialists there is nothing in the Federal law or policy 
which will prevent it from making special appropriations for 
that purpose, but it is not right to use Federal funds to multi- 
ply specialists at the expense of the counties. If Congress 
has to speak again on this subject there will likely be drastic 
restrictions imposed. 
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Your “ covering statement” is shockingly contradictory. On 
page 7 you say “The number of specialists and State and dis- 
trict leaders in the several States has been determined by the 
States, not by the Department of Agriculture. There has been 
no attempt by the department to limit the number of women 


leaders, specialists, or agents” „ . On page 5 you say 
“Congress has charged the t of Agriculture with 
the administration of several million dollars of extension funds 
and expects the department to report on how these funds are 
expended, as well as to see to it that they are expended for 
the purposes prescribed by law.” And yet you say there has 
been no attempt by your department to limit the number of 
specialists. That is exactly why I said the department is 
repealing acts of Congress and defying the intent of Members 
of Congress who enacted definite legislation for the national 
welfare. 

Your statement ignores the vital points I made in regard to 
the Home Demonstration Work. I said that Congress made 
extension work in home economics coordinate with agriculture 
and that the reorganization made it subordinate... I said that 
in the “projects and programs” it is put on a parity with 
cattle, crops, hogs, and sheep, and that the highest positions 
given to women are five or six degrees removed from the 
Secretary. Furthermore, I asserted that the annual report 
form does not mention the word “woman” or provide prop- 
erly for reporting many of her most valuable activities. I re- 
peat that the women of this country are being shamefully 
ignored. 

I called attention to the fact that three-fourths of all the 
women county agents are in the South and gave a table 
from the figures which you sent me. This table contrasted a 
number of different Northern and Southern States. I wish 

ly to invite your attention to another phase of this 
situation. When large sums of money are spent on salaries 
and traveling expenses of specialists it reduces the amount 
available for women county agents. You will notice that the 
Southern States have fewer specialists and more women agents. 

This means that in many States the amount spent on over- 
head is far above 581 per cent because some of the States pull 
down the average. I do not believe it is right to make the 
farm bureau and other farm organizations pay so much to get 
the county agents when Congress provided funds not so much 
for specialists but primarily and specifically for county agents. 
It does not relieve the situation when by top-heavy expenses 
you make it necessary for the county commissioners, the 
county courts, or other, fiscal authorities to put up county tax 
money for such purposes. 

You say that the number of specialists for this year Is prac- 
tically the same as last year. There was a net increase in the 
appropriation by Congress of $300,000. There are very few 
more county agents. The counties are putting up more money 
every year. The percentage spent on specialists and overhead 
is getting higher and higher. How much more money is being 
spent on specialists and overhead this year? Perhaps special- 
ists are getting to be more of a luxury than a necessity. You 
ignore my statement that only 414 per cent of all Federal and 
State appropriations go into the salaries of county workers, 
and yet you say that I am entirely wrong in the assumption 
that “the change in the Washington office contemplated forc- 
ing our cooperators, the States, to change their plan of ad- 
ministration, or to handle their work in a different way than 
that in which they have been handling it in the past.” If I 
did assume that you contemplated bringing about changes 
which would give the people in the counties the benefit of 
this money and work, as Congress intended, I did so in a 
spirit of confidence and I shall be greatly disappointed if you 
adhere to your announced policy that no attempt has been 
made by the department to limit the number of specialists, 

The statement “covering” my speech says that the change 
saved $28,000 during the past year. It also says “No salaries 
were reduced”. I said that many salaries of chiefs and clerks 
were increased. ‘The clerk who can figure saving so well 
might be promoted to the budget committee. 

You say “ When the Northern and Southern Offices were com- 
bined ©. B. Smith, the Chief of the Northern Office was made 
chief of the combined office by virtue of his seniority.” You 
further state that J. A. Evans, the Chief of the Southern Office, 
was given the high position of consulting expert and adviser. 
That statement is absurd. Did Evans advise that all the 
people in the Southern Office be demoted? I said that Mr. 
Evans was the first man appointed by Secretary Wilson after 
Dr. Knapp began the work in 1903. He had been in the sery- 
ice a long time before the work in the North began. Mr. 
Smith may have been in the department in Washington as a 


specialist long enough to give him seniority over Mr. Evans 
if you count from the time when Mr. Evans was brought into 
headquarters. But if seniority was the consideration, why 
was Mr. Goddard, an Ohio Republican, who was not in the 
work at all, made a chief of a division, while Mr. Evans was 
made an adviser with no administrative responsibilities? What 
about Mr. Graham, another Ohio Republican who is the chief 
of another grand division? Was seniority the ground of his 
selection? Please cite me the “frank statement” you have 
published on these points, for, in my opinion, here is where the 
trouble began. 

You say “Neither I nor Assistant Secretary Pugsley are 
acquainted with the party politics of any extension employee.” 
Don't you think it is possible that these chiefs have some scheme 
whereby they can guess the politics of a man from South 
Carolina, Mississippi, or even Louisiana? No such discrimina- 
tions were ever made in the Department of Agriculture against 
these people before. Their abilities, their services, and their 
successful work, have heretofore been recognized. I stated in 
my speech that heretofore the Department of Agriculture has 
been remarkably free from partisan politics. This fact makes 
the present situation in Extension Work the more regrettable. _ 

Without raising the question of the age of the women, may I 
ask why the southern women, who helped to develop all that 
fine work down there, should be relegated to inferior positions, 
while the woman who was promoted to the headship of the 
women's work for the whole country was a junior in the work 
who did not have as many agents in her whole district of a 
dozen or more States as they have in a single State in the 
South? That does not seem to be based upon seniority, achieve- 
ment, or justice, 

Let us get down to the facts, Mr. Secretary, be definite, and 
frankly explicit: 

I stated that In the reorganization of the extension work, 
not a single man or woman associated with Dr. Knapp in es- 
tablishing and building extension in the counties was properly 
recognized or placed in a responsible administrative position. 
Cite me the “frank statement” explaining why these people 
were thus ignored. 

I stated in substance that O. B. Martin, I. W. Hill, and C. L. 
Chambers, distinguished educators and agriculturalists, but 
Democrats, formerly in charge of all the club work in the 
South, were displaced by a Mormon of less experience and 
less success in club work. Is this true or not? Where is that 
“frank statement” to the public on this point? 

I stated that the women who had successfully established 
home economics in the counties had been superceded in au- 
thority by a junior woman of less experience. Is this true 
or not? 

I stated that the overhead expenses of the extension work 
are increasing and that the money you spend in the counties is 
relatively decreasing,-and I proved my statement by the figures 
you submitted to me over your signature of January 16, 1923, 
revealing clearly that only 414 per cent of the money is ex- 
pended in the counties while 584 goes into overhead. Why not 
admit this fact, proven by your own statement, and proceed t 
correct it? e 

But, in the committee hearings two years ago, Mr. ANDR- 
son said, “ No, I say it is top heavy on specialists and leaders 
and getting more so every year.” 

Mr. Pugsley replied, “I agree with you that overhead ad- 
ministration should be cut to the minimum, but I think that 
a weakness of the extension work is that we do not have 
enough specialists to assist the agents in the field.” 

The Congress and the country would like to know, Mr. 
Secretary, what your future policy is to be in this matter. 

You defend the combining of the two extension divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture which formerly existed. In my 
speech I approved this union of forces, as these two divisions 
should never have been created, but where may I find a 
“frank statement” of explanation why you placed no one from 
the Southern Office in a responsible administrative position, 
and why only one or two field agents and clerks in the South- 
ern Office have been promoted since the reorganization? It 
should be noted, Mr. Secretary, that many of these people are 
not natives of the South, nor was their great leader, Dr. S. A. 
Knapp, a native of the South. 

You declare that you selected Mr. Pugsley partly because 
of his connection with extension work in Nebraska and that 
“Both Mr. Pugsley and I are very keenly interested in the 
women and girls’ work.” Will you cite me the “frank state- 


ment” made to the Appropriations Committee and the public 
explaining how -it He that in Mr. Pugsley’s own State, 
Nebraska, (where he had 


the connection with extension work 


1923. 


that got him his present job) there are now 20 spectalists 
and only 4 women agents; why in Wisconsin there are 33 
specialists and only 1 woman agent; also. why in Pennsylvania 
there are 37 specialists and not one woman agent? 

In the consideration of this point it should be clearly noted 
that the more money you expend for specialists, the less you 
have to expend for women agents, The salary and traveling 
expenses of one specialist will put on at least four women 
county agents, 

You seem to hide behind the States as to the number of 
specialists, but under Federal statute, Mr. Secretary, you have 
full authority to approve or disapprove the budgets and all 
plans of work before they are put into operation in the States, 
You are also charged with the grave responsibility, as Mr. 
Pugsley stated in his New Orleans speech, “to see that the 
funds for the use of which we must render an account are 
lawfully spent and are accomplishing the purpose for which 
they were intended,” namely, to get down to earth in the 
counties where the people live. 

My excuse, Mr. Secretary, for writing you thus frankly, is 
my keen interest in agriculture and especially in the extension 
work. The cause is bigger than the individual, but the cause 
can bot grow and serve properly and effectively without recog- 
nizing certain fundamental educational principles and without 
dealing justly and rightly with the individuals who hold the 
cause dear to their hearts. I shall anxiously await your 
proper action in the matters presented above, to save and 
perpetuate the great work established in America by a big and 
brave soul, Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 

With assurances of my personal esteem and respect, 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. B. ASWELL. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MCARTHUR. What decisions? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Decisions generally, and some remarks 
of my own. Last year, when the Supreme Court was under a 
storm of criticism, some papers seemed to indicate that the 
Supreme Court was engaged chiefly in holding acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. I have secured a list from the legis- 
lative bureau of the decisions that have held acts of Congress 
unconstitutional and there are only 48 in 133 years. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I withdraw any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, knowing the 
gentleman as I do, he certainly is not espousing the move on 
foot seeking to enlarge the required majority of the Supreme 
Court in holding an act unconstitutional? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am not espousing anything special. 
The gentleman, I suppose, is familiar with the decision of 
Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury against Madison, which 
announced my views on the powers of the Supreme Court 
many years before I was born, 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, no; he never heard of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON, If the Socialist gentleman from New York 
is working in double harness with the gentleman from Iowa, I 
shall have to object. 

[Cries for “the regular order.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. 

ILLUSTRATION OF FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule on the bill (S. 2703) to allow the 
printing and publishing of illustrations of foreign postage and 
revenue stamps from defaced plates. 


MAE k. NOLAN—JOHN G. WOLFE. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Accounts, I submit a privileged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 539 (Rept. No. 1698). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, to Mae E. Nolan, the sum of $186.66 and to 
John G. Wolfe $120, being the amount received by t er month 
as clerks to the late Hon. John I. Nolan at the time of Tis death, 
November 18, 1922. 

Mr. IRELAND. This is the usual resolution for pay of the 
clerks of a deceased Member. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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CHLIDE NELMS—SHERRILL B. OSBORNE. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I present another resolution. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
House Resolution 520 (Rept. No. 1699). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the ‘House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent 
fund of the House, to Chlide Nelms the sum of $186.66, and to 
Sherrill B. Osborne the sum of $120, being the amount received by 
them per month as clerks to the late Hon. Henry Z. Osborne. 

Mr. IRELAND. That is a similar resolution to the other. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
HENRIETTA MUELLER. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Accounts, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 548 (Rept. No. 1700). 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House to Henrietta Mueller, mother of T. J, Mueller, late a clerk to 
the Hon. L. C. Dyer, a sum equal to six months of her compensation 
as such employee, and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, to 
defray the expenses of the funeral of said T, J, Mueller. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that since clerks to committees 
have been placed on the roll of the House they are considered 
House employees and entitled to the same beneficences that 
are granted to other employees. 

Mr. IRELAND. We can not do otherwise. That is true not 
only of clerks to committees, but of clerks to Members as well. 
They are now employees of the House and come under the rule, 

Mr. BLANTON. This clerk was still a clerk at the time of 
his death? 

Mr. IRELAND. Of course. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADDITIONAL CLERICAL SERVICES—ENROLLING ROOM. 
Mr. IRELAND. Also the following resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 531 (Rept. No, 1701). 


Resolved, That there shall be pale out of the contingent fund of the 
House compensation, not exceeding $100, for additional clerical service 
in the enrolling room during the remainder of the present session. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution 
which is passed at the close of the Congress to enable the 
facilitation of this work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SALARY OF CHIEF JANITOR. 

Mr. IRELAND. Also the following resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 507 (Rept. No. 1706). 

Resolved, That there has been paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives to Charles A. Kaschub, chief janitor 
of the House of Representatives, additional compensation at the rate 
of $500 per annum until otherwise provided for by law. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 4, strike out the figures 8500“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures 58300.“ 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is believed by 
the committee to be a meritorious one. The recipient of the 
additional salary occupies the position of chief janitor for the 
House. A similar position in the Senate pays $2,000 a year. 


The present incumbent of that office for the House is drawing 


$1,500, but his duties are quite a bit heavier than the corre- 
sponding duties in the other body. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the total janitor force to take 
eare of the House Chamber and the House wing of the Capitol? 

Mr. IRELAND. I can not tell the gentleman from memory. 
I think that has no especial bearing upon this individual case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice every afternoon, and every 
evening when we have a night session, that shortly after ad- 
journment the corridors are filled with smoke. I am told that 
the smoke is emitted by the burning of refuse paper in some 
of the fireplaces here. I do not think that is a very sanitary 
plan. I do not think the corridors of the House should be filled 
with smoke, because rarely is the air from outside allowed to 
come in here. I think that practice should be discontinued. 

Mr. IRELAND. I think that situation has been eared for. 
T am so informed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. Only the night before last, when 
we ran until 11 o'clock, when I came over here from the House 
Office Building at half past 11 there was smoke in the corridors. ' 
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Mr. IRELAND. I am sure the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. I think that must have been because of the Members 
smoking as they were going out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; I know the difference between 
cigarette smoke and smoke from burning paper. It is an abuse 
that should be corrected. 

Mr. IRELAND. The situation the gentleman mentions is an 
abuse and should be corrected, and I think it will be. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many chief janitors have we? 

Mr. IRELAND. Just one, as I understand it. 

Mr. BLANTON. They have one in the Senate, drawing 
$2,000 a year; and we are to have one for the House, drawing 
$1,800 a year. Is there one for the Supreme Court? 

Mr. IRELAND, I was referring only to the House organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is just one Capitol Building. Is there 
one for the Supreme Court? 

Mr. IRELAND. Not a chief janitor. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is a separate janitor for the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. IRELAND. ‘There must be, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, in one building we have three sepa- 
rate janitor forces. Why could they not be all put under one 
head, so that we would have only one chief janitor? 

Mr. IRELAND, I think the gentleman might make that rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
chief janitor. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that the Senate 
would agree to do that? They want to control their own jani- 
tor force. 

Mr, BLANTON. If we called attention to it, the people at 
home might persuade them to agree to it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition in op- 
position to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 


It will cut out at least two positions as 


setts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the numerous 
requests which have come to the Committee of Accounts in the 
closing days of the session for increase of salary. This man 
is no more entitled to this increase than at least 20 others who 
have made similar requests. He is supposed to be the chief of 
the janitors. Like the chairman of the committee, I can not 
tell you how many subjanitors there are, but he is receiving 
twice as much salary as any of the subjanitors. There is no 
reason why he should receive twice the salary, except that he 
is vested with a little brief authority; he is held to be some- 
what responsible for the manner in which the others perform 
their work. I do not know that I would take the floor in oppo- 
sition were it presented in the early days of the session, but 
it is absolutely wrong for the employees of the House to come 
here at the beginning of a recess and ask for an increase in 
their salaries. 

Mr, TILSON, Is it not a fact that while the rest of us have 
gone home, and the other subjanitors have gone home, this man 
has to stay in charge of the building? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. He has a pretty soft place to loaf for 
the next nine months. I do not think he is entitled to any 
financlal consideration because he happens to hold this job 
through the summer months. 

Mr. McARTHUR. What is the salary of the chief janitor? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The salary of the chief janitor at the 
present time, I believe, is $1,500, and he gets a bonus, and that 
brings it up to $1,740. 

So, if the motion is in order, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the resolving clause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts moves to strike out the resolving clause, 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr, Speaker, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The question occurs to me 
whether, if the motion to lay on the table should carry, it would 
not take the whole resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts would 
not object. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to strike out the resolving 
clause of the resolution, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
“ noes ” appeared to have it. 


Mr. BLACK. Let us have a division. 3 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 69. b 
So the motion was rejected., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr, BEGG. Can we have that amendment stated? A num- 
ber of us do not know what it is. 

The committee amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for the 
committee amendment, to strike out the figures “$500” and 
insert the figures “$50,” and I would like to have it reported 
by the Clerk so it will be in order. t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to amend the committee amendment by striking 
out the figures “ $500 ” and inserting in lieu thereof $50.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition for a 
moment on my amendment. Mr. Speaker, this is almost too 
small a matter to take up the time of the House 

[Cries of“ Vote !”] 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is a bigger matter after all than 
you think it is. We have important employees of this House 
sitting at this desk and others who are here all the time and 
only receiving the pay of $1,800—— 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order that 
the gentleman from Texas asked that he might have a moment 
in which to discuss his amendment and that moment has ex- 
pired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON, 
moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas, 
as usual, is speaking in a Pickwickian sense. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the Speaker pro tempore, as usual in 
the House, violates the rules and gets personal, Mr. Speaker, 
the question is whether you want by your vote to pay a janitor 
in the Capitol $2,040 a year. That is exactly what you are 
voting to do now. He already gets $1,500 a year. Your com- 
mittee amendment pays him $300 more which makes $1,800 
and the $240 bonus which he gets makes the chief janitor’s 
salary $2,040 a year, he being one of three chief janitor’s in 
this building, and you have important employees in this House 
who have been here for 15 and 20 years who are not getting 
that much, sitting at your desks here in the House. It is a ques- 
tion whether you want to do it. I do not believe you do, I do 
not believe you are going to stand for it. I believe your Com- 
mittee on Accounts ought to give more consideration to these 
matters that come in the elosing hours of the Congress. We 
are fixing to adjourn. This House is presumed to be closed 
from adjournment for the next nine months, and now you are 
raising the chief janitor’s salary to $2,040. You will have to 
answer to the people of the United States for such little votes 
as this, and I hope you will not do it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the noes appeared to have it. i 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
23, noes 85. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 88. noes 25. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
record vote and I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, and I object to the vote on that account. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently, there is none. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 205, nays 70, 
not yoting 152, as follows: 


Well, I did not ask for any ordinary 


The question is on the com- 


YEAS—205, 
Abernethy Anthony Beg Burdick 
Ackerman Appleby Benham Burton 
Almon Arentz Bixler Butler 
Anderson Barbour Blakeney Byrns, Tenn. 
Andrew, Mass. Beck Boies Cable 
Andrews, Nebr, Beedy Buchanan Campbell, Kans, 
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Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smithwick 
—.— 


Swank 


Ten Eyck 
Thompson 
Thorpe 


Webster 
White, Kans. 
Williams, III. 
Wood, Ind. 


ch. Schal 
Meau Nebr. 2 Mich. 


1923. 
Campbell, Pa. Griffin Madden 
Cannon Hadley 
Carter Hard Colo, Maloney 
Chalmers Hardy, Tex. Mansfield 
Chindblom Ha ead 
Clarke, N. Y. Hawley Merritt 
Clouse Hayden Michener 
Cole, Iowa Hays Mondell 
Cole, 0 Hersey Moore, Ohio 
Collins Hickey Moorea, 
Colton Hill Morgan 
Cooper; Wis. Hoch Murphy 
Copley ` Hogan Nelson. Me. 
Coughlin Huddleston Nelson, = ES 
Cramton Hukriede Nelson, J. M. 
Cullen Hull Newton, Minn, 
Carry Humphrey, Nebr. 8 Mo. 
Dallinger Husted Norton 
arrow Ireland O'Connor 
Dempsey Jeffers, A Ogden 
Dickinson Johnson, W ‘ash. — 2 
Dowell earns — * 
Dupré Kelley, Mich. Pai er, af J; 
Elliott Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. Y. 
Evans Kirkpatrick Patterson, Mo. 
Fairchild 1 Perkins 
Faust Kline, N. X. Porter 
Fayrot Knutson u 
Fenn Op Fuon 
Fess Lankford ainey, Ala. 
Fields 4 Larson, Minn. Ramseyer 
Fish ‘2 e Lawrence Ransle R 
Fit Len, Calif. Reed, N. Y. 
Fordney Leatherwood Reed, W. Va. 
Foster Lee, N. Y. Rhodes 
Lineberger Ricketts 
Fuller Little Roach - 
Funk London Robertson 
Galliyan Longworth Robsion. 
Gernerd ce Rodenberg 
Gorman 2 Sabath 
Graham, III. cArthur Sanders, Ind. 
Green, lowa McCormick Seott, Tenn, 
Greene, Mass. McFadden Sears 
Greene, Vt MacGregor Shelton 
Griest MacLafferty Shreve 
NAYS—70. 
Aswell 1 Kline, Pa, 
Bankhead Doughton Langley 
Barkley Drewry Lauham 
Bell Driver Larsen, Ga. 
Black Fisher Lazaro 
Bland, Va. Frothingham Lee, Ga. 
Blanton Fulmer Lowre: 
Bowling Gahn McDu 
Box Garrett, Tenn. McSwain 
Brand Garrett, Tex. Miter 
Briggs Gensman Moore, Va 
Burtness Gilbert Parks, Ark, 
Byrnes, S. C. Hammer in 
2 oe Herrick Raker 
Clark, F 41 Rankin 
Collier Jacoway Rouse 
Connally, Tex, Johnson, Ky. Sanders, Tex. 
s, Tenn. Kincheloe Sandlin 
A's NOT VOTING—152. 
Ansorge Kraus 
Atkeson F: Kreider 
Bacharach Focht unz 
Bird Lampert 
Bland, Ind. ton 
Bond French Lehlbach 
Bowers Garner Linthicum 
Britten Algen 
ritten n 
Brooks, III. b MeCiintie 
Brooks, Pa. Goodykoontz McKenzie 
Brown, Tenn. Goul McLaughlin, M 
Browne, Wis. Graham, Pa. 
Bulwinkle Hawes 1 
Burke Henry Me 
Cantrill Hicks 9 
Carew Himes Martin 
Chandler, N. Y. Hooker 1 
Chandler, Okla. uck 
Clague Humphreys, Mon 
Classon Hutchinson Moore, Ill, 
Cockran James Morin 
Codd Jefferis, Nebr. Mott 
Connolly, Pa. J m, Miss. Mudd 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson. S. Dak. Nolan 
Crago ones, Pa. O'Brien 
p Jones, Tex, Oliver 
Crowther Faun Olpp 
Dale Keller Overstreet 
Davis, Minn, Kendall Park, Ga. 
Denison Ke Patterson, 
Dominick Ketcham Paul 
rane Kiess Perlman 
Dunbar Saar —— 
Dunn ng 
er Kitehin Radcliffe 
Echols Kleczka Rainey, III. 
Edmonds Knight, Rayburn 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Willlams of Texas. 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Crisp. 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hawes. 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Garner. 


Sle: : 
Smith, Idaho 
— Mich. 


Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 


Zihiman 
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Mr. French with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. McClintic, 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Thomas. ; 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Denison with Mr, Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Cantril. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Humphreys of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Bacharach with Linthicum. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. King with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Moore of Minois with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Rogers with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Brooks of Illinois with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Kitchin. : 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Mapes with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Crago with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 

Mrs. Nolan with Mr. Overstreet. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] is recognized. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1923. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14408) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 14408. 

Mr. MADDEN. And, pending that, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynns] if we can agree upon 
time for general debate 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
I have a number of requests on this side. We would like to 
have something like two hours. 

Mr. MADDEN. Can you not get along with less than two 
hours? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We might get along with a little 
less. 

Mr. MADDEN. Say, two hours altogether. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will Rot 
insist upon that. I would like to haye two hours on this side. 
I might split the difference with the gentleman if he is willing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
general debate be limited to three hours, to be equally divided 
between the gentleman from Tennessee and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the general debate on the bill be 
limited to three hours, to be divided equally between himself 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 14408. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. McArTHUR] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. McArrHur-in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 14408, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supponenu appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] has one hour and a half and the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Byrns] has one hour and a half. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee with reference to the yielding of time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gatrivan], if the gentle- 
man from Illinois is willing, at this time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. I will refrain from opening 
with the explanation of the bill in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from Tennessee wants to yield to one of his col- 
leagues. I will wait until he closes. Then I will explain 
the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 80 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, this is practically the last 
great appropriation bill which will come from a very busy com- 
mittee. We have but one bill left. That is the so-called bonus 
bill. 

‘I want to take this opportunity to say to my colleagues that 
in my eight years of service on the Appropriations Committee, 
having served under some of the ablest men in this country as 
chairman of that committee, I have yet to meet the equal of 
the present chairman. [Applause.] And it is with pride and 
satisfaction that I am permitted to stand here on the floor and 
in his presence say that, in my judgment MARTIN B. MADDEN, of 
Illinois, as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, has 
been a nonpareil. [Applause.] 

The increased cost of the Department of Justice and the 
increase of crime in this country are strikingly illustrated in 
the hearings on this bill. In 1916 the appropriations for the 
Department of Justice, including the Federal courts, amounted 
to something a little over $10,000,000; in this year of our Lord 
we have appropriated more than $18,000,000 for the same func- 
tion of government, or an increase of 80 per cent, and yet the 
department is continually asking for appropriations to meet 
deficiencies. 

We have been getting back toward normaley in every other 
department of the Government, but in the particular one where 
justice is to be administered we have been continually on the 
increase since the close of the war, and from every indication 
demands will continue for more and more money for this de- 
partment, and yet we see no diminution of crime throughout the 
country. It will appear to any man who interests himself that 
the more machinery we create to suppress crime the greater 
the increase of crime or what in recent years we have been 
taught to call crime. You all know that under some of our 
laws to-day the American citizen, honored, respected, indus- 
trious, and patriotic, is called a criminal at home, yet that 
same man may cross our international border or sail across the 
seas in any direction, where he will be greeted and welcomed 
as a most desirable citizen or visitor. 

We were told that prohibition, for instance, would reduce 
crime to a minimum in this country; that the law would en- 
force itself and pay its way. Aye, we were told in this 
Chamber that it would put millions into the Treasury of the 
United States. And yet we have had to appropriate in the 
last few years more than $9,000,000 annually to support the 
prohibition enforcement unit. You know it, but I want you 


to know something else, and that is that our committee has 
learned in the hearings on this bill that one-third of all the 
money that you appropriate for the Department of Justice, 
which for the next fiscal year is approximately $18,500,000, 
nust be spent by that department in the prosecution of offenders 
against the alleged wholesome (7) Volstead Act. 


You know that the Department of Justice has its hands full 
every day in every week, in every month, in every year; and yet 
our committee was advised that, taking the country as a whole, 
44 per cent of the time of the United States district attorneys 
is devoted to prohibition cases. This is not a mere estimate. 
It is the analysis of replies to a questionnaire addressed by the 
department to all district attorneys throughout the country. 

One of the singular and worth while mentioning coincidences 
of this condition is that the district attorneys in prohibition 
States—you know I mean States where prohibition was in effect 
before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment—are required 
to devote a great deal more of their time and energy to enforce 
the Volstead law than is expected of them in the States that 
gis not adopt prohibition voluntarily but had it forced upon 
them. 

Take my own State of Massachusetts, for instance, which 
now and then the probibitionists refer to as being composed of 
stubborn and lawless people. In the old Bay State only 30 per 
cent of the time of the United States district attorney was de- 
voted to prohibition matters last year, while in the southern 
district of prohibition Alabama 90 per cent of the district attor- 
ney's time was used up in the same cause. North Carolina is 
one of the old prohibition States and it stood for the dry law 
long before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, and yet 
last year 70 per cent of the time of Uncle Sam's attorneys in 
that State had to be given to cases brought under the Volstead 
Act. In prohibition West Virginia it was 70 per cent in the 
southern district and 60 per cent in the northern district. In 
Arizona, 60 per cent; In Arkansas, 50 per cent; in southern 
Florida, 60 per cent; yes, and in Kentucky, the home State of 
my friend Mr. BanRIkx, one of the most eminent “drys” in 
this House, it averages 75 per cent. In northern Mississippi 
it runs to 55 per cent, and in the southern part of that beauti- 
fully dry State it is over 50 per cent. Wyoming, which has 
always been a garden spot of the drys, requires their United 
States attorneys to spend 45 per cent of their time prosecuting 
violators of the sacrosanct Volstead law. And Georgia, the 
driest State in this whole House [laughter], needs them 60 per 
cent of the time. 

And lo and behold even the State of our brother VOLSTEAD 
demanded 60 per cent of the time of the United States attorney 
to prosecute the bootleggers and the moonshiners and the ex- 
perts who have developed the white mule” industry. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now, you will agree with me that this great increase in the 
work of the Federal officers in these old prohibition States is 
due to one of two things, either a decided increase in the viola- 
tion of prohibition laws, or else-and I am willing to be chari- 
table for the momént—those States are transferring a great per- 
centage of their criminal prosecutions to the Federal authori- 
ties. In either case it is a serious development in the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country and, in my judgment, a decided 
tendency to bureaucratic government. Before the World War 
we Americans ridiculed the verbotens of Germany, and we used 
to like to attribute the war to the imperialistic and bureau- 
cratic rule of the kaiser, It is now asserted by high authority 
here in America that the developments of bureaucracy in this 
country have established more foolish verbotens than the 
German people ever tolerated. 

You know we have an army of prohibition directors, and 
agents, and inspectors, and sleuths traveling about the country, 
some of them in disguise, nosing into every other man’s business 
and every other woman's kitchen, laying traps to involve inno- 
cent people in the meshes of the Volstead law, and no law ever 
passed by Congress contains more meshes; and the Federal 
courts and the law officers of our Government have been com- 
pelled to devote their time and attention to this sort of business 
to the embarrassment of all other business before these courts. 
If this tendency continues, the Department of Justice will be- 
come the Pooh-Bah of America. To administer the law, some- 
times without trial by either juries or courts, the nearly 
$20,000,000 that we are forced now to appropriate, either to this 
department or that department for the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act, will swell to $40,000,000 a year. 

Mark my words, we will be compelled to increase the burden 
of taxation now on the shoulders of our people or else we must 
practice greater economy in other departments of the Govern- 
ment to enable this one ubnormal law to function; and, as I 
have said more than once in this Chamber, I can not be per- 
suaded that it will ever function while the American people 
hold to their old principles which they learned from the fathers 
of this Republic and to which they have held for a century 
and a half. 


1925. 


I haye not called attention to this development to oppose 
this appropriation. I shall vote for this bill because I realize 
that the Federal courts and the Department of Justice are not 
responsible for the conditions they face, and they must have 
the money to enable them to function and to carry out their 
duties under the law. I have called attention to these figures 
so that you men might know and the country might learn 
that the appropriations we make for the Prohibition Bureau 
are not the only moneys spent by Uncle Sam to try to achieve 
prohibition enforcement. I repeat that the $9,000,000 we ap- 
propriated for Mr. Commissioner Haynes is barely one-half 
the cost of the Volstead legislation to the taxpayers, and all 
indications point to an increase rather than to any decrease. 

How long, oh, how long are we to be called upon for in- 
creased appropriations to enforce this act? I read an article 
the other night in a Washington newspaper by David Lawrence 
wherein he said he bad asked the President of the United 
States how long it would be, in his opinion, before that law 
would be fully enforced, and he quoted President Harding as 
saying that, in his judgment, it would be a matter of 25 years. 
If this is a good guess and the demands for more money for 
enforcement increase at the rate that they have increased since 
the enactment of that law, the cost in 10 years would amount 
to $18,944,000,000; and if we continued it for 25 years—which 
is the period our own President has picked—we would be asked 
to appropriate $620,756,996,000,000—more money than the world 
has ever known—and then I do not believe you would enforce 
prohibition. Think it over! [Laughter.] 

By the way, here is the unanimous report of a grand jury in 
Kings County, N. Y.—the city of Brooklyn, long known as the 
City of Churches: 

“Whatever may be our individual ideas on the subject of 
temperance and prohibition, we believe that there can be no 
doubt that this law tends to debauch and corrupt the police 
force, It interferes with the liberty and private life of moral, 
law-abiding citizens. It even goes so far as to brand good 
men as felons because, in their own conscience, they desire to 
indulge in personal habits in which they find no harm. It has 
not checked the misuse of intoxicating liquors, but it has 
seriously hampered their proper use. We feel that it can never 
be enforced, because it lays down rules of private conduct 
which are contrary to the intelligence and general morality of 
the community. It is an attempt by a body of our citizenship 
thinking one way to interfere with the private conduct of an- 
other body thinking another way.” 

That report of a Brooklyn grand jury was printed in the New 
York Globe December 22, 1922. It is not the expression of law- 
less men, but of men called upon to do certain duties of 2 public 
character and who were confronted with an impossible situation 
and so expressed their convictions unanimously. 

And yet our prohibition friends refuse to see any failure in 
their enactment work and they continue to cry for more and 
more money to be spent in a vain effort to keep our people 
“sober,” they say, by statute, and just as long as Congress 
stands for it they will continue until they have drained the 
Treasury and have brought about an uprising on the part of the 
people, who will demand that the wastage stop and that the 
Congress become normal on this question, as well as on all other 
questions where huge appropriations are demanded. 

I not recently that the efforts of the Anti-Saloon League 
have not yet ended. According to the Washington Times of 
Monday, they are now being turned on the “dry” Members in 
this House. The league's officials announced that the prohi- 
bition officers propose to round up the “dry” Members of Con- 
gress who do not drink as they vote. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No. The gentleman is violating the rules 
of the House, and he knows it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr.GALLIVAN. The league gladly accepted your votes to put 
across the Volstead Act and it permitted our“ dry " legislators to 
drink as they pleased. But now it appears that program is to be 
changed. The Anti-Saloon League proposes to trail the “dry” 
Congressmen, and it is going to make you drink as you voted, 
and if you do not do as they tell you now they propose to 
inform your constituents of your treachery to the law you 
helped to enact. For one, I am of the opinion that it is only 
fair to investigate “dry” Congressmen who last week passed 
a resolution to search, practically, the foreign embassies and 
legations in order that the country might know how much 
liquor these ambassadors and ministers drink, Why is it not 
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the proper thing to do when “dry” Congressmen insist on 
looking into the cellars of the foreign ambassadors to have Mr. 
Haynes's army look into the cellars and the closets of the 
“dry” Congressman? If I here and now ask the “drys” tm 
this House who religiously vote as the Anti-Saloon League 
tells them how to vote how many of them take a drink and like 
a drink, I wonder how many here would raise up their right 
hands in answer to my appeal. I pause for the moment and I 
await the raising of a single right arm. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman desire to yield now? 
The gentleman asked some one to raise his hand and I am pre- 
pared to do it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Then the gentleman admits that he likes 
a drink and takes a drink? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not admit anything of the kind. I 
did not understand the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I asked every dry Congressman who voted 
dry and who takes a drink and likes a drink to raise his right 
hand. [Laughter.] Why, Mr. Chairman, all I can see around 
this Chamber at this moment is halos. [Laughter.] 

I listened the other day to the patriotic and pathetic appeal 
of the distinguished floor leader [Mr. MONDELL] against the 
bill to create public shooting grounds, and I-sympathized with 
him. In that appeal the gentleman from Wyoming said: 

“We have, thank God, up to this good hour in the main es- 
caped the tyranny of petty officials of a centralized govern- 
ment interfering with the rights, the liberties, and the every- 
day life of the people locally—an interference which by its 
very character can not well avoid being tyrannical, a control 
whose source of authority is so far removed from the people 
locally that against it they feel hopeless, helpless, resentful.” 

The gentleman from Wyoming then pictured the barefoot 
boy with the old shotgun potting peewees and being haled be- 
fore a Federal court a hundred miles away from his home to 
answer for his ignorance of the term “migratory birds” in 
the law enacted by Congress. As I listened to the impassioned 
appeal of the gentleman who is the leader of the majority I 
could not help thinking of some of the same hardships, hope- 
lessness, helplessness, and resentfulness of the people under the 
administration of the Volstead law. Here may be a home- 
steader in the State of Wyoming who has settled on one of the 
reclaimed farms of that State and, with water from the moun- 
tains and sunshine from the good God himself, has grown an 
orchard, harvested a few bushels of apples, which could not 
be sent to Boston for sale because of the high freight rates, 
borrowed an old hand press, and turned those apples into cider, 
which was stored in the cellar with the bung carelessly left out, 
admitting the air to inspire the apple juice with a spirit of in- 
dustry and give it a tang most agreeable as a nightcap. [Laugh- 
ter.] There was peace and happiness in that frontier home, if 
not prosperity, until one day the latest tin-horn prohibition ofi- 
cer, Mr. Asher, dropped in complaining of cramps and begged for 
something to warm his stomach. The housewife bustled about 
to make him some boneset tea, but he scorned that brew and 
appealed for whisky, something never known in the great pro- 
hibition State of Wyoming. The frontiersman is reminded of 
the warming influence of that cider in the cellar, and he draws 
off a quart as an offering to suffering humanity. Mr. Asher 
guips down a part of it, feels better, and pulls out his hy- 
drometer, drops it into the cup, looks at its register, and im- 
mediately becomes an official, with the stern assertion: Ten 
per cent; and you are a felon, under the Volstead Act. You are 
under arrest, and will accompany me to Cheyenne, where the 
nearest Federal court sits. You had better take all the money 
you have with you, for you will pay your own fare and ex- 
penses, as well as a heavy fine for your violation of the most 
sacred law ever enacted by Congress.” 

No wonder it takes more than half the time of the United 
States district attorney of Wyoming to handle prohibition 
eases, and I suspect that there is as much resentment against 
the tyranny of petty officials of a centralized government in 
Wyoming as there is in New York or Massachusetts, and as 
much resentment against the petty tyranny in the enforcement 
of the Volstead law as there will be against that of arresting 
barefoot boys with shotguns popping peewees in the garden to 
be haled to a Federal court 5) miles away. 

Men of America, do not be fooled. The agitation for the 
repeal or modification of the Volstead law is not going to stop, 
but it is going to expand until it makes Congress realize that 
while honest men and honorable men will make sacrifices to 
give the law a fair trial and will obey such a law, they will 
follow the example of Abraham Lincoln in connection with the 
Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court. You remember 
that Lincoln said he did not propose to set Dred Scott frea 
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by force, but he did propose to agitate for such political action 
as would make impossible the conditions that led the court 
to render such a decision, and history tells us that he did so 
continue to agitate until slavery was abolished. [Applause.] 

And now, Mr. Chairman, addressing myself in closing my 
remarks to the gentleman who sits behind the clock in the 
gallery, the Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, of the Anti-Saloon League, 
the man who says it is disloyal and lawless to agitate for 
the repeal of the Volstead law, or even of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, does not belong to the tribe of Abraham Lincoln, or 
that of Thomas Jefferson. He belongs to the tribe of the 
Pharaoh whose tomb has just been opened at Luxor after 
8,000 years. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I hope the 
committee will be kind enough to give attention to what I am 
about to say, because I am going to address the committee upon 
a serious subject. My speech involves the expenditure of $154,- 
000,000 from the Public Treasury. It seems to me to be suffi- 
ciently important to engage the attention of the House, and I 
am sincerely in earnest when I suggest that I should be very 
happy. if the House will be good enough to listen attentively. 

The Budget estimates upon which the bill before the commit- 
tee is based called in the aggregate for $157,193,616.11. The 
amount recommended by the Committee on Appropriations is 
$3,388,772.48 less than that, or $158,804,843.68. This decrease 
‘was effected by the committee by the elimination or curtailment 
of amounts requested for the following purposes: 


House of Representatives__......_-_.-....-..-........ 312, 493. 75 
e Oo add cE EIS SE SSR EE EH 5, 000. 00 
General Accounting Omee --- ~~~. 58, 350. 00 
Untted States Coal Commission , 000, 00 
Piskriet af Conmara a i ae 86, 269, 50 
Department of Agriculture, Japanese beetle control , 000. 00 
‘Department of the Interior: 

Mescalero Indians, support, etc___._._..._..._...-__ 175, 000. 00 

Zien National Park, roads. 133. 000. 00 
Department of J „608. 54 
! Py fe SEIAT TT RL TS 495. 69 
Post Office tment: 

Com m of postmast 963, 450. 00 

Car and bicycle all 19, 900. 00 
Sta sa et 20; 000. 08 

te Department, peace palace at The Hague 

T Department : 

bre Danae ee ees 8, 500. 00 

UT PETN ERAS NR EEE E O Ey 1, 000. 00 

Clad SESE SEAS Ee BE ES EE 1, 004. 95 
War Department: 

International ee ita, Sa yn hs npm per A ties EVER Fa 25, 000. 00 

Rio Grande fleod-control survey 85, 000. 00 

Monument for tomb of unknown soldle -—- 2, 500. 00 

ma Canal, civil gov St eee 76, 200. 00 


_ The principal items comprised in the amount recommended to 
| be appropriated in the bill are as follows: 


‘Refunding internal-revenue taxes erroneously collected. $78, 675, 000. 00 
Military and naval insurance, United States Veterans’ 


RRR Si) aR, SR O00. OO 
Payment of ons, Bureau of Pension 000, 000. 
Scrapping of naval vessels 20, 950, 000. 00 
Elevation of turret guns on naval vessels permitted to 

be . ̃ͤ A a ESTES BM 

Postal Service, able from the 82 revenues PO, 736, 766. 90 
Ju ents — sanh against the United States by dis- 
ict courts and the Court of Claims 474, 648. 


war claims allowed by the General Accounting 


SSE eee AS RE CS RE RE: ESE SIE ela TES 716, 380. 
United States employees’ compensation fund 475, 000, 
Pet ee a EEE EOS Ee 340, 000, 
Investigation of rubber, ete-_-________________-__-. 500, 000 
Collection and compilation of statistics of customs... 150, 000. 


Transportation of Indian su 
Department of Justice and 
Mixed Claims Commisston, 


TTT. PS IRS ERPS DS INS BPS ES Wa a 300 

| Public Health Service, pay of commissioned officers... Há, 273 
| Boston (Mass.) post office and subtreasury building.. 0, 000 
Settlement with the American National Red Cross 848, 067. 

Inland and coastwise waterways service. , 000. 

Roads, Fort — 75 aa) tary Reservation. =- 100, 000. 

| National Home for Disab Volunteer Soldiers 382, 000. 


VAR cs Te io inara a aias i 


y a Ye Y BERIN E Eine Sore Ae ENE PLA EE ee 153, 804, 843. 68 

The amount recommended for the payment of refunds on in- 

| ternal-revenue taxes erroneously collected is $78,675,000. This 

sum may be divided in amounts according to the years in which 
| the claims accrued, as follows: 

| Fiscal year 1920 and prior years $53. 812, 500 


PF year 302) oa aa 17, 063, 300 
| Fiscal yoke ET y oe er 4, 902, 300 
Firat Your 2928 AOE N 2, 896, 900 
Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. HUSTED. Has the chairman any data to show the 
amount of taxes recovered by the Government due to under- 


assessment? 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I shall explain ajl of that. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue now has a balance of ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 with which to pay refunds during the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year and an appropriation of $12,- 
000,000 available July 1 next. The data which has been pre- 
sented to the committee indicate that if the present rate of 
disposal of claims continues the amount recommended in the 
bill and the balances on hand will not be more than sufficient 
to provide for refunds to December 31 next. The amount 
refunded from July 1 last to January 81 was approximately 
$76,500,000. The income-tax unit alone on December 31, 1922, 
had 76,500 claims on hand and unadjusted. Included in these 
claims are 602 claims where the amount claimed is in excess 
of $50,000, the total amount claimed in the 602 cases aggregat- 
ing in excess of $150,000,000. Settlement of claims in the past 
has resulted in an average allowance of approximately one- 
third of the amount claimed. The settlement of these claims 
alone would approximate $50,000,000. In addition to the more 
than 75,000 claims in the income-tax unit, there were on De- 
cember 31, 1922, 34,000 claims pending in other classes of taxes, 
of which 31,000 are in the sales-tax unit. 

The total amount claimed in the 34,000 cases is $22,250,000. 
It must be remembered that the years for which the bulk of 
these refunds are to be made were war years, new tax laws 
were enacted with high rates and complicated terms, and 
billions of dollars were collected. There were few precedents 
by which to proceed in computing the taxes. The test of the 
disputed. provisions of the laws had not been initiated or settled 
in the courts. The committee has obtained from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue a list of the important court decisions which 
have settled disputed points in the laws in favor of the tax- 
payer and have been or will be the cause for millions of the 
refunds that have been or are to be made. It is estimated that 
the total amount of refunds for which eourt decisions will be 
found responsible is approximately $105,000,000. Of this amount 
the stock-dividend decision involves refunds of $70,000,000. A 
decision of the Attorney General in the question of community 
property involves refunds of approximately $15,000,000. 

The audit of tax returns is decidedly in the favor of the Gov- 
ernment. While the amount required for refunding taxes seems 
extraordinarily large, the Government is recovering in back 
taxes as the result ef the audit and as a result of the payment 
of tax where no return was made sums that are greatly in excess 
of the amounts required to be refunded. A consideration of the 
entire subject of tax receipts, tax refunds, collections of back 
taxes from the fiscal year 1917 to and including January 31 
last will be informing and help in a measure to make clear the 
neeessity for the appropriation carried in this bill. The table 
which I insert at this point shows the total internal-revenue 
receipts, total amount of additional assessments due to office 
audits and field investigations, and the total amount of refunds 
of taxes illegally collected for the fiscal years 1917 to 1922, in- 
clusive, as well as for the first seven months of the current fiscal 
year (July 1, 1922, to January 31, 1923): 


Total (6 years 
1923 (first 7 — aes TS 


Grand total (6 years and 
7 3 2 


As will be seen by the table which I have inserted, there 
was an aggregate of tax receipts for the period named of 
$22,836,000,000, and in connection with this there has been col- 
lected] as a result of audits on underpaid schedules $1,807,- 
000,000 since the audits began, while the payments made for 
refunds, as the result of overpayment on schedules audited, 
amount to only $179,000,000, 

It has been frequently asked why it is that the andits are 
so slow, why we are still at work upon the audits of 1917 taxes. 
I think a good answer to that question now might be made by 
showing the House these papers which I have on the table. 
This bundle of papers is a typical individual case of a consoli- 
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dated tax return. All the papers here belong to one case. 
When we realize that this Is only a typical case, and further, 
that in many of the cases it would take a wagon to haul all of 
the papers in the case, we can understand why a man can not 
audit many of these cases in a single year. The papers in 
this particular case the Secretary of the Treasury permitted 
to be sent down here under seal in charge of one of his assist- 
ants so that we might visualize the physical dimensions of it. 
It will be seen that with so many papers in a case like this, 
involving perhaps patent rights, depreciation in mining and in 
oil wells, in machinery, in everything that pertains to the 
conduct of a very large consolidated business, it is not an easy 
job to complete the audit of all the cases that are pending. It 
must be understood that we are still auditing on the 1917, 
1915, 1919, and 1920 cases, and that most of the refunds which 
are being authorized to be made through the appropriations we 
recommend here are for tax schedules filed for these years and 
not for 1922 or 1928, although there are some for each of those 
years. The difficulty has been to ascertain just how they could 
adjust all of these cases. The adjustment of cases of dif- 
ferent types formed a basis upon which to adjust the cases of 
the succeeding years. As they settle the cases for 1917, that 
settlement lays down a line of decisions for the succeeding 
years, and will become much easier. As the law is clarified by 
the audits and decisions, and as the taxpayers understand more 
clearly what is to be allowed and what is not to be allowed as 
credits, the schedules have come in much more correctly than 
they did during the war. As time goes by there will be less and 
less refunds to be made, because of the better understanding 
on the part of the taxpayers and the better knowledge of the 
law on the part of the administrative officers of the Government. 

Mr. FESS. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I should 
ask him a question right there? 

Mr. MADDEN, Not at all. 

Mr. FESS. A good many citizens feel quite bitter over what 
they say is their inability to make out their tax returns be- 
cause they do not know what the law is, 

Mr. MADDEN. As I say, as these cases are adjusted, audited, 
finally concluded, they then have a principle upon which future 
settlements can be made, and it is becoming more clearly under- 
stood every day by the taxpayers just what credits they are 
allowed and what sort of return they must make. 

Mr. FESS. So that the charge that we have a law on the 
statute books that nobody can understand and yet they are 
liable for punishment is not holding now like it was formerly? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all, but still there are a good many 
cases, Let me call attention to the 1917 cases. ; 

The bureau has 45,915 of the 1917 cases on hand, The statute 
of limitations runs on them on March 1 next. Of these cases 
16,165 have been audited and the taxpayer notified of the addi- 
tional assessment and given 30 days in which to appeal or pro- 
test the assessment. Of the total 45,915, 5,989 are in the 
situation where the taxpayer has protested and the protest is 
being considered. These two sets of cases make 22,154 of the 
45,915 that have been audited and in which the Government is 
protected. Of the remaining 28,761 cases, waivers have been 
secured in about 50 per cent of them. As the ist of March 
approaches they have been obliged to cut out the 80-day privi- 
lege and are making assessments and getting walvers from the 
taxpayers so that the Government will lose none of its rights 
from the expiration of the period when the statute runs. In 
cases where the taxpayer refuses to sign the waiver they assess 
the tax and if the assessment is made before the statute runs it 
is equivalent to a waiver. If necessary the Government can 
sue for the tax if the suit is filed within 5 years from the date 
the return was filed. That will perhaps not be necessary in 
many eases because when the taxpayer finds the assessment is 
made he will probably sign the waiver. 


Mr, FESS. Will the 8 yield for one more question? 
Mr. MADDEN. I will, 
Mr. FESS. A great many heavy taxpayers have made this 


statement to me, that they do not know how to plan for the 
future because they do not know how much back taxes they may 
be required to pay under a law that they can not understand. 
Now, I take it that these two decisions, the first the Supreme 
Court decision and the ruling of the Attorney General, have 
very largely clarified the situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Supreme Court settled the question of 
the income tax on stock dividends, and the Attorney General 
decided the question on community property. They are making 
progress in catching up in the audit of back cases, 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask one other question: In the 
revenue bill we put an authorization for some sort of a commis- 
sion to simplify tax methods. i 


Mr. MADDEN. 
work and has made a report to Congress. 
Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 


The Tax Simplification Board has béen at 


Mr. MADDEN. I will, 

Mr. SWING. In reference to this refund, I see the bill car- 
ries an appropriation of over $78,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. Has the gentleman received from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau a list of persons who are to receive this 
money? 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not know themselves, 

Mr. SWING. Is this for the future? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. Is it similar to giving the department a blanket 
check 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. SWING. To band out to whoever they want to? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; when they audit these claims they andit 
them in their order. 

Mr. SWING. I would like to ask the chairman if he will 
point out the distinction between the claims filed by the Navy: 
Department for money which citizens claim is due them and 
which Congress is unwilling for the Navy Department to do any 
more than investigate and report 

Mr. MADDEN. It is quite a different proposition. 

Mr. SWING. And this proposition, where we give the 
Treasury Department $78,000,000 with which they can pay out 
to anybody they want to on records which are secret, which we 
may never know, and 

Mr. MADDEN. The law provides a secret audit. The gentle- 
man is not making a correct statement. These payments are 
not secret, The Treasury reports them to Congress—— 

Mr. SWING. And all we know about it is that the money is 
gone, after the water has gone under the bridge. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a totally different case from the case 
the gentleman described. In the first place, these people have 
paid the money into the Treasury. They pald it in because they 
thought they owed it. It is their money. There should be no 
dispute or delay about the return of it once the justness of their 
claims has been determined. Would the gentleman stop tax- 
payers from getting what belongs to them? 

Mr. SWING. No. I would do nothing which would delay 
the repayment. But I think in some cases the claims have been 
adjudicated and in some not. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. The claims which this money will pay 
have not been adjudicated, 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I wanted to ask the gentleman this question, 
whether or not this $78,000,000 carried in this bill is just to 
pay the claims that haye now been audited? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; to pay claims that may be audited be- 
tween now and December 31. 

Mr. ROAOH. Will it pay the entire amount of refunds that 
have been filed up to date? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 
ing to $580,000 a day. 

Mr. ROACH. How do we arrive at the amount $78,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. They estimate it on the average of daily 
audits, 

Mr. ROACH. Do they think it will cover all they need up to 
December 81, 19287 

Mr. MADDEN. Up to December 81. And it is not only 
$78,000,000 ; they have $16,000,000, and they have $12,000,000 on 
hand out of which they can pay. 

Mr. ROACH. Then, another question: Do they contemplate 
that they will be able to audit a sufficient number of claims to 
use up this $78,000,000 within the fiscal year? 

Mr. MADDEN. Up to December 31, 1923. 

Mr. SWING, Would not the gentleman think it would be a 
good policy to pursue where so much money is involved that 
where the refund exceeds $50,000 it ought to be reported in 
advance and the House have the opportunity to know who is 
getting this immense sum of money and on what basis he is 
getting it? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘There is no secrecy about it. When the 
audit is made it discloses the facts, and they reach a conclu- 
sion based on the law and on the facts. If they find that they 
owe a man, they send him a notice that they owe him, and he 
comes in and gets his money. If be makes an application for 
the refund of his money, the same course will follow, and in 
every case where a claim is audited it must go through five 
different channels. Each channel checks the other. So far as 
I can find out, there is no chance for collusion or conspiracy ; 


They are auditing claims amount- 


and wherever anyone has 


gence bureau of the department has been after him and watch- 


ing him, and in most cases they have caught him and indicted 


him and sent him to the penitentiary. There is nothing being 


left undone to safeguard the interests of the Government in the 


settlement of these claims. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
the refunds are filed subsequently. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr GREEN of Iowa. We have a complete report of them ‘filed 
with the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I hope gentlemen will allow me now to 
proceed. I have only five minutes. 


Mr, ANDREWS.of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The gentleman says every- 
‘thing is being done to safeguard the Government. What is 
being done ‘to safeguard the taxpayers? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the taxpayers are the Government. 
When we mention one we ‘involve the other. : 
terests of the taxpayers are being safeguarded by every action 
that is being ‘taken by the Treasury Department. There is no 
disposition on the part of the Treasury Department to take a 
dollar away from a taxpayer that it ought not to take away. 

Now I must not yield further. There are some things ‘here 
that I ought to mention. The amount assessed and collected 
from back taxes during the ‘first seven ‘months of the current 
‘fiscal year is°$287,000,000. That indicates that we are not only 
paying back overpaid schedules, but are ‘collecting on under- 
paid schedules. The estimate of the bureau made last Novem- 
ber was that ‘the total of such collections during the year 
would be approximately $300,000,000. The rate of collection 
now indicates that the figure will reach '$400,000,000. Where 
the Government has-exacted money from a taxpayer erroneously 
there should be no delay in refunding it to him after the 
justness of his claim has been determined. If this appropria- 
‘tion is not made and the payment of all refunds stopped until 
an appropriation is made next December or January, ‘thou- 
sands of taxpayers who have had their claims: adjudicated will 
have to await:a subsequent appropriation for their payments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has now consumed 30 
minutes. He asked the:Chair.to notify him when he had con- 
sumed that much time. 

Mr, MADDEN. I thank the Chair. 
more. 

The committee recommends an appropriation of $20,950,000 
for expenses in connection with the scrapping of the seven 
battleships and four battle cruisers whose construction was 
discontinued in ‘accordanee ‘with the provisions of the treaty 
emanating from the Conference on the ‘Limitation of Naval 
Armament. An initial appropriation of 85,000,000 for the ex- 
penses of scrapping was made in the deficiency act approved 
July 1. 1922. It was estimated at that time that the total ex- 
penses of -scrapping would approximate $70,000,000. The set- 
tlements made by the Navy Department with contractors thus 
far have been so much better than was anticipated that it is 
now expected the total expense will be in the neighborhood of 
$55,000,000, leaving a balance ‘hereafter to be appropriated on 
this account of about $30,000,600. Of the $20,950,000 reeom- 
mended in the bill $8,450,000 is for the settlement of ordnance 
contracts. The outstanding ‘contract obligations ‘involved for 
ordnance amount to approximately ‘$21,000,000. It is expected 
that the sum of $8,450,600 will be sufficient to make all the set- 
tlements of claims and contracts in connection with the ord- 
‘nance for the ships to be scrapped. 

When the conference completed its labors it was decided ‘not 
to continue on the building program of the Navy. It was 
decided that certain ships should be retained in the service. 
On all ships outside of the program provided for in the confer- 
ence treaty work was stopped; construction was stopped. The 
| ordnance feature of construction on these ships involved an 
expenditure of $21,000,000, and a settlement has been made, a 
complete settlement, with the contractors at an aggregate sum 
not to exceed $8,450,000. 

The remainder of the 521,000,000, namely $12,500,000, is for 
settlements in connection with hull and machinery. The econ- 
tracts for the vessels themselves and for the propelling machin- 
ery ‘have not been canceled pending final ratification of the 
treaty by France. ‘The expenses ‘to be defrayed from the 


I will take 10 minutes 
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I might say also that ‘statements of 


I ‘think the in- 
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$12,500,000 consist of carrying charges, care and preservation, 
-handling charges, payment ‘of bills for machinery supplied, 
settlement of contracts for material, and expenses of vessel 
contractors and propelling- machinery contractors. ‘The findi 
amount necessary tto complete the payment of the expenses of 
‘scrapping in connection with hulis and machinery will not be 
accurately known ‘until the cancellation: of the contracts in force 
150 dependent upon the date of the final ratification of the 

No action bas been taken with respect to the cancellation of 
the contracts as to hulls and propelling machinery, and mo action 
will be taken until France ratifies the treaty. If France does 
mot ratify the ‘treaty, we have stopped the expense that would 
be ‘incident to carrying these contracts alive. Pending the time 
when France either ratifies or does not ratify, there will be no 
additional expense created as the result of our stopping the 
work, and in the settlement of these contracts we are paying for 
nothing but finished work and partially finished work under the 


contracts. 


It will be: of interest to the House at this time to have some 
‘idea of what saving will accrue to the Government from the 
‘scrapping of these vessels. The estimated cost of construct- 
‘ing the 11 ships is $486,800,000. There had been expended on 
them up to June 30, 1922, the sum of $155,615,000. If the ves- 
‘sels had not been serupped there would have been required to 
complete the same the sum of $281,185,000. Deducting from 
this sum the estimated cost of scrapping and adding to the 
result a fair approximation of the value of the salvage, there 
will be an ultimate saving of somewhere between 5240, 000.000 
and :$250,000,000 traceable to the scrapping of the 11 ships, 
which resulted from the treaty on the limitation of armament. 
We havea proposal here for an appropriation of $6,500,000 
for the elevation of the guns on the ships that are to be re- 
tained in the naval service. Weare told that this action of 
elevating the guns is necessary in order to bring them up to 
the same standard that now prevails in the English and Japa- 
nese navies, and that the work of elevating the guns is strictly 
‘within the treaty provision and the result will be a minimum 
‘fire range of any of the guns on the ships of 82,000 yards 
instead of 22,000 yards, which is ‘the maximum range of the 
12-inch guns. 

We have an ‘appropriation recommended of $18,235,000 for 
‘military and maval insurance of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to supplement the premium -reeeipts on the term insur- 
ance. The original appropriation of $23,000,000 was made in 
the war risk insurance net of 1917. The accumulated premium 
receipts have been sufficient up to the present date to pay the 
‘losses. The term insurance in force amounts to $1,850,000,000, 
representing 245,000 ‘policies. The excess of payments over 
premium receipts now amounts to ‘approximately ‘$7,200,000 a 
‘month. The amount of accumulated premium ‘receipts, together 
with the previous appropriation, will fall short by the amount 
recommended in the bill of meeting the payments required for 
the current fiseal year. For the fiscal year 1924 these premiums 
will ‘fall $90,000,000 short, and we ‘have provided that 5890, 
000,000 in the 1924 appropriation bill. 

There are a great many things about which I would like to 
speik, but I do not see that I will have much time to do that. 
I want to say, however, as to the Department of Justice and 
the appropriations here provided for that department, that 
there were 72.000 cases started in the courts of the United 
States in the fiscal year 1922, and 87 per cent of those were 
prohibition cases. Forty-four per cent is the average time of 
the district attorneys of the United States taken on prohibition 
“work, so that the largely Increased funds for the Department 
of Justice may be ‘fairly attributed to this additional business, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Will the gentleman yield at some 
point in his remarks? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
mun a little later. I think the bill will be found in every par- 
ticular to be justified. We have made no recommendation 
which the facts did not ‘justify to the committee. While the 


‘bill carries $154,000,000, which seems a very large sum, all of 


the $153,000,000 except about 89,000,000 is in ‘six items and 
mainly attributable to years that are gone. I thank the com- 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIIinois has con- 
sumed 40 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will take another minute to answer the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was out of the room when the 
gentleman was discussing these refunds. I have several con- 
stituents who are interested in cases of that kind, and they com- 
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plain about the delay. I should like to ask the gentleman If 
the pile of papers before the gentleman are claims for refunds? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is one single case. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is one bundle there that 
is more than 2 feet thick. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a typical case. 


Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin, That is 30 inches thick. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; more than that. This is one of the 
smaller cases. Some of these consolidated cases have a whole 
wagonload of papers. Every document has to be properly 
audited and conclusions reached as to the law and the facts in 
connection with every phase of the case. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the gentleman a question about the 
war-risk insurance? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I understood the chairman of the committee to 
say that in 1924 the war-risk insurance would cost $90,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. For term insurance. The gentleman is cor- 
rect about that. 

Mr. HILL. When the war-risk insurance policy was adopted, 
was it not understood that that would probably take care of 
itself? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not certain about that. 
$90,000,000 next year for term insurance. 

Mr. HILL. Another Democratic scheme gone wrong. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Kix of Michi- 
gan having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Cravens, its Chief Clerk, announced that 
the Senate had agreed to the reports of committees of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the following titles: 

H. R.7967. An act granting certain lands to Escambia County, 
Fla., for a public park; 

H. R. 10003. An act to further amend and modify the war 
risk insurance act: 

H. R. 5918. An act for the relief of the Michigan Boulevard 
Building Co.; and 

EL R, 7053. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Canon 
City, Colo., for a public park. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. True, had asked a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CAPPER, Mr. SPENCER, 
and Mr. Rosuyson as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 1405, An act for the relief of William Collie Nabors ; 

S. 1599. An act for the relief of the estate of David B. Landis, 
deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased ; 

S. 3594. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
exchange of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; 

S. 107. An act for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler ; 

S. 3351. An act for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins; and 
1 —5 2632. An act to correct the military record of Martin 

etner. 


It will cost 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILE, 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss 
a subject that has been very prominent before the people of 
this country for the past two years. In the statement that 
I shall make to the House I hope that the Members will in- 
dulge me and not interrupt me until I am through. If at 
that time they desire to ask any question, and I have the time, 
I will be very glad to respond. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill carries an appropriation of $500,000 
for investigating the sources of crude rubber and the possi- 
bilities of developing the rubber-plantation industry in the Phil- 
ippines and in Latin America. As originally submitted by the 
Budget, with the approval of the President of the United States, 
it provided solely for an investigation on the question of rubber 
and our rubber supply. The suggestion was made in committee 
that the provision be broadened, and it now applies not only 
to rubber but also authorizes the Secretary of Commerce, 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to 
investigate the conditions of rubber and the marketing of 
other essential raw materials for American industries, includ- 
ing nitrates and sisal and related problems in the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade of the United States in agricultural 
and manufactured products. 


The United States Is the largest buyer of rubber in the world. 
There is consumed in this country more than 75 per cent of the 
world’s supply of rubber. Formerly the most of it came from 
wild rubber in Brazil. But a number of years ago British 
capital, with its usual foresight, and anticipating the enormous 
increase in the demand for rubber, established rubber planta- 
tions in the British Bast Indies, The result is that at the 
present time British capital in the British Hast Indies produces 
more than 72 per cent of the entire world’s supply. This with 
the other supply under control makes about 85 per cent of the 
production acreage absolutely under the control and domination 
of British interests. Through a rubber growers’ association, the 
British interests have a monopoly of the entire world’s supply. 
They have formed an association, organized expressly for the 
purpose of limiting the production of rubber and increasing the 
market price, and they limit the production by an export tax, 
which increases as the amount of exports from the British 
East Indies increases, so at the present time, by reason of the 
monopoly on the part of the British interests, consumers in this 
country are paying 35 cents a pound for rubber, and Secretary 
Hoover says there is no telling the extent to which it may go. 
You know that the increase in the demand for rubber is con- 
stantly growing. Most of it is used in tire production. There 
are 10,488,682 motor vehicles registered in the United States, 
and it is estimated that there will be 45,000,000 tire casings pro- 
duced in 1923, as compared with 37,500,000 last year. So it is 
important that something be done in order to develop other 
fields in the interest of the American consumer. The President 
of the United States and the Secretary of Commerce have very 
wisely asked Congress to make this appropriation of $500,000 
in order to enable the department to investigate the opportunity 
and facilities for American capital to make investments in South 
America and the Philippines for that proper purpose. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN BRITISH CONTROL OF RUBBER AND NITRATES. 

Mr. Chairman, the analogy between British control and 
monopoly of rubber and nitrates consumed in the United States 
is most striking. The paramount necessity of both of these 
products is evident, but it must be conceded that of the two 
nitrates are vastly more important, because they are essential 
in agriculture and are necessary in food production. Rubber is 
necessary for transportation both In war and in peace times. 
Nitrates are necessary for explosives in times of war and fer- 
tilizer in times of peace. Nearly all of the world’s supply of the 
natural product of nitrate comes from Chile, and it is abso- 
lutely controlled by British capital, acting in conjunction with 
Chilean interests. Now that Germany, since the war, supplies 
her own nitrates, the United States is the world’s largest buyer 
of Chilean nitrate, consuming at the present time nearly one- 
half of the total production. There has been imported from 
Chile since the beginning of exportation about 15,282,197 long 
tons of nitrate, for which the American consumer has paid 
$982,562,000, of which $188,626,000 was collected by Chile as an 
export duty. This is 18 cents per pound for nitrogen. To meet 
our needs it should be available at 5 cents per pound. From 
50 to 60 per cent of the Government revenue of Chile is derived 
from the export tax on nitrate, and it will be seen that the 
American consumers are contributing about 25 per cent of the 
income of the Chilean Government. Think of it! The Ameri- 
can farmers, in addition to the high taxes they pay in this coun- 
try, are compelled to pay one-fourth of the entire expenses of 
the Chilean Government in order to secure the nitrates neces- 
sary for their soil. Is it surprising that the farmers all over 
this country are complaining that the President and this Con- 
gress have not taken some step to relieve this situation and 
bring about the production of nitrogen in this country, as is 
being done in Germany and as is now being undertaken in 
France? 

England controls the Chilean nitrate industry under a price- 
fixing agreement, restricting production, and allotting output; 
and, as in the case of rubber, London quotations control the 
nitrate markets all over the world. British control of the 
nitrate industry is exercised through the association organized 
by the English companies in 1899 as the Nitrate Propaganda 
Committee, and later known as the Chilean Nitrate Producers’ 
Association. Its purposes are, first, to fix prices; second, to 
limit and apportion the production; third, to promote consump- 
tion of nitrate of soda abroad; and, fourth, to secure favors and 
protection at home for the producers. There does not exist a 
more grasping and dominating trust, and to this foreign monop- 
oly and combination the American farmer is compelled to pay 
tribute on account of the inaction of Congress. 

The President readily responded to the appeal of the great 
rubber companies of this country, and pursuant to his request 
Congress is about to make an appropriation in the effort to 
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secure relief for the rubber industry of the United States, Just 
when will the President and Congress recognize the plight of 
the American farmer with reference to the high cost of fertilizer 
and take steps to free him from the grasp of foreign monopoly 
of the world's nitrates, which are so essential to the greatest 
possible productivity of his soil? In view of the British control 
of rubber and the fact that the United States consumes three- 
fourths of the world’s supply, does anyone doubt that if our 
climate were adapted to the growing of rubber and the United 
States had a large rubber plantation in southern Texas, or even 
at Muscle Shoals, steps would not have long since been taken to 
make its supply accessible to domestic needs, thus relieving the 
American consumer of the excessive price he is now compelled 
to pay by reason of British control or monopoly? Why is it 
that the President and Congress, who have responded so quickly 
to the appeal of the great rubber companies, have refused the 
appeal of the farmers for the utilization of the hydroelectric 
energy which can be developed at Muscle Shoals for the produc- 
tion of nitrogen from the air, and which we are assured would 
ultimately result in the farmer getting his fertilizer for one- 
half the price he is now compelled to pay to the Fertilizer 
? 

* OTHER COUNTRIES PROVIDING RELIEF FOR THEIR FARMERS. 

For some years Germany has been taking nitrogen from the 
air and selling it to her farmers in the form of fertilizer, we 
are told, at one-half the price which the American farmer is 
compelled to pay for his fertilizer. We are told that France, 
although burdened with an overwhelming war debt, is planning 
‘to operate a 50,000,000-franc nitrogen and synthetic ammonia 
plant as an aid to French agriculture by renting the Toulouse 
gunpowder plant to a private corporation and subscribing for 
one-half the capital stock out of her treasury. And it is stated 
that if an operating private corporation is not formed within 
four months, then the Government will operate the plant for 
the benefit of the French farmer. But when the American farm- 
ers point to the great possibilities of water-power development 
at Muscle Shoals and ask the President and a Republican Con- 
gress to use it and free them from the shackles of British mo- 
nopoly of nitrates and the Fertilizer Trust, a deaf ear is turned 
to them. 

The great water power at Muscle Shoals gives the United 
States the advantage of Germany and France and all other 
countries in the fixation of nitrogen from the air. During the 
war the erection of a dam and nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals 
was begun for the manufacture of munitions, with the idea of 
utilizing the plant after the war for the manufacture of nitrates 
for fertilizer. When the war came to a close more than $89,- 
000,000 had been expended. The dam had not been completed, 
and when an appropriation was asked to complete the dam, so 
as to make the plant and the investment available in peace 
times for the purpose for which it was intended, opposition, 
which had not dared to show itself during the war, arose. The 
necessities of agricultural interests were ignored and we were 
solemnly told that this huge investment should be scrapped. 
The British interests, through the Alabama Power Co., an Eng- 
lish-controlled corporation, the Fertilizer Trust, the Aluminum 
Trust, and other allied interests began to send out propaganda 
over the country to the effect that nitrogen could never be 
successfully produced and the investment should be charged off 
as a war loss, 

I was a member of the conference committee which in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, had under consideration an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to continue the work on the dam, and I recall that 
the then Republican chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
deliberately and arbitrarily withheld the conference report for 
days from the House, confessedly because he feared that a 
majority of the House would override him and make the appro- 
priation, and it was not until he was certain that there were 
sufficient votes to defeat it that he made the report. Let me 
say, parenthetically, that this unjustifiable action of the former 
chairman is parallel with the action of the present chairman 
of the Committee on Rules in refusing to allow the House to 
vote. It but shows to what length the opposition to the devel- 
opment and utilization of the water power at Muscle Shoals 
will go. The work was stopped and the large organization dis- 
banded and scattered. Since then public pressure has resulted 
in the work being resumed, and the present investment of the 
United States in the plant is more than $107,000,000. 

OFFER OF MR. FORD AND METHODS ADOPTED TO DEFEAT IT. 

In July, 1921, Mr. Henry Ford, at the invitation of the Secre- 
tary of War, submitted a proposal to take over and operate the 
plant. The terms of his proposal are well known and I have 
not the time to discuss them, except to say that he proposed to 
lease the plant for 100 years and to pay 4 per cent interest on 
the money necessary to complete the dam, and by the time of 
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the expiration of his lease to pay to the Government every dol- 
lar expended in its construction, together with the amount of 
money necessary, year by year, to maintain and operate the 
locks for navigation purposes. He agreed to produce 40,000 
tons of pure nitrogen, which is equivalent to 2,000,000 tons of 
Sores, and to sell it to the farmer at cost, plus 8 per cent 
profit. 

Forthwith a campaign began to defeat his proposition. Other 
offers from mysterious sources were finally made, including one 
from the Alabama Power Co., which has employed a former 
Member of Congress and paid lobbyists to defeat the Ford 
offer, None of these opposing offers were regarded as even 
worthy of serious consideration. Then they said Mr. Ford 
could not make nitrogen as he had agreed. He says that he 
can, and he is willing to back his judgment with all of his 
millions; but despite the fact that this offer has been pending 
for nearly two years the House has been denied the right to 
even vote as to whether or not it will accept or reject it. It 
has been denied this right through the action of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the chairman of the powerful 
Committee on Rules, supported by the majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpeti]. But let it be said that 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules could not have suc- 
ceeded in denying the House the opportunity to vote if he had 
not been supported by the Republican members of that com- 
mittee, for the Democratic members were unanimously in favor 
of the proposition. Nor would the majority members of the 
committee have so acted without the sanction of the Republican 
steering committee, and for whose action the Republican ma- 
jority in the House must be held responsible. 

In the strangle hold of the majority leader of the House and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee to choke off a vote on 
the Ford offer, the chairman of the Rules Committee has told 
the House that he represented and spoke for the “ responsible 
majority of the Republican side of the House.” I deny it. 
The chairman of the Rules Committee no longer has any legis- 
lative responsibility in the House of Representatives; the 
people of his district took that responsibility away from him at 
the last election, and he misrepresents the House before the 
country in using his power, along with the majority leader 
of the House, to overthrow and override the majority on both 
sides of the House, for if the chairman of the Rules Committee 
had been willing to be fair and let the Members of the House 
vote, the Ford. offer would have been accepted by a majority 
of two to one, and maybe more than that. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY HOOVER AND DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

Secretary Hoover, who is conceded to-be perhaps not only 
the ablest economic authority in his party, but one of the best- 
informed men in the United States on domestic and foreign 
trade, was selected by the President as a member of his 
Cabinet because he is an acknowledged authority on all trade 
questions. When he was before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions last Saturday, in answer to a question put to him as to 
2 his views were as to Muscle Shoals, Secretary Hoover 

d: 

I know what we are sparring about here, and I will tell you 1 am 
in the habit of talking straightforwardly. I am in favor of the de- 
velopment of Muscle Shoals for making nitrates. I would like to see 
Mr. Ford do it if that will suit anybody. I do not know whether Mr. 
Ford's terms are the terms that Congress ought to adopt. I could not 
speak as to that, but I would like to see anybody who has the capital 
take Muscle Shoals and turn nitrates out of it to-morrow, and I 
would be especially more than pleased if we would take hold of this 
four-million horsepower in Arizona and make nitrates out of that, 
but Muscle Shoals is nearer production than the other and we can 
start right there. 

Mr. Brrns I take it you are Hke everybody else in this room; you 
Bre —.— ae favor of Government operation if it can be done by private 

Recretary Hoover. I am not in favor of Government operation of 
anything of that sort. 

‘Secretary Hoover may not speak for a majority of the Cabinet 
of which he is a member, but he does speak as one of the ablest 
members of the Cabinet, who is willing to be responsible and 
respond to the appeal of the farmers of the country for relief. 

The Secretary of Commerce in presenting to the Appropria- 
tions Committee the facts about British control of the rubber 
trade of the world has also furnished to the committee members 
interesting and illuminating information about the British con- 
trol of the Chilean nitrate production; and the Department of 
Commerce has sent a statement, addressed to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, which is very illuminating, and 
I wish to read it: 


Nitrate of soda, of which large quantities are imported into the 
United States and used principally as fertilizer for cotton, is a natural 
monopoly of Chile, the principal west-coast country of South America. 
The war of the Pacific tween Chile on one side and Peru and Bolivia 
on the other, was really caused by disputes over Chilean interests in 
N flelds, which were at that time divided between Peru and 


As soon as it bad acquired these deposits by conquest, Chile 
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explofta- 
paying Govern- 
ment expenses and supporting. the agriculture and other industries of the 


attained a greatly increased importance, and the 
tion of this industry has been the principle: means of 


country. 

The Chilean policy has been one of protectfon to foreign investme: 
and outside capital, British, was not siow to enter. the mt 
trate field. At the present e companies eoan in. fa chile 
duce. on the average nearly 50 per cent of the annual total of nitrate 
British corporations — bere for from: 35 per cent to 40 per cent, and 
the balance is controlled b; Jugo-Slar, Spanis „ Ameri- 
can, and Peruvian — It is to be observed that Chilean and 
British companies. are preponderant. The two 2 companies 
which have p ants—the Grace Nitrate Co. and the Du Pont 
Nitrate Co. produce about 3 per cent of the annual t. 

The British infiuence in the 9 ay industry is: 2 stronger than 
is indicated by the res just given. Many of the Chilean companies 
bave British 2 ders or have British ted in their 
directorate: aie there haw been a tendency 
domiciles. in cht us avoiding, Briklan 2 although the stock 
control might be ritish Other British influences relating to the in- 


dustry are as follows: 

Ownership of the principal’ rnilroads which carry nitrate from the 
interior to the seaports; ownership of a large part of the water sup- 
ply, needed in a quantities in the process of pau extraction ; 
practical control fuel set — 8 re fo through the com- 
mercial houses established at th 
which means that all business g meee 
London, regardless of the destination o —— kyai of the 
fodine: business, the principat by-product of nitra 

In 1919 nitrate — dda formed a 3 “gelling association, 
=e result of the centralized buying instituted by the Allies during the 

Statutes: provide that the association may be renewed each five 
with the consent of 80 per cent of the voting 


pears 9 rie 7 hipanta Em each com 1 98 tue number of votes one 
capacity). association has 


—. 1 to the producera, ‘although there A peony öcen complaints 
ata ed = oer 2 — poe Th —— E? Barana at 
7 er: grea git ‘or 0 ern men: 
by delegates who meet with the 2 board of the 
2. with voting 8 The association fixes prices at which 
nitrate: will be sold for each 
e if it seems desirable ; Tree standard 
cts and other documents i pects and grades the nitrate delivered 
om orders; allocates sales among and devotes a certain 


one eee ae v — —- 


year 
8 on forel — conditions: and distribute publicity. 
of the association are to eliminate 3 


cipal purposes 
titton 4 — the producors, keep: prices as high 6 as —— 
the same time maintain agan: tending to: stimulate consumption 
tude of the Chilean Government — the 
nerally benevolent, since the strengthening of the im 
dustry through gore erg “poner control maintains the: revenue derived 
from —— tax of cents: United States currency per hundred» 
weight is paid in to 8 customhouse by 
resent the: Nitrate 


ony eee) Association. seems in a Miriy 
weathered the very hard times in 1921 — 
portant German 1 companies, which 
for æ long time had held aloof, were fina persuaded in in 1931 to join 
the association, through 8 on Anbir outstanding contracts 
which. amounted to w subsidy totaling £842,650: paid to them by other 
members of the association Im the same: year strong efforts were — a 
to force the American: companies to jolie be but the latter appealed to 
—— diplomatic representatives: in Chile pleadin 
a ni Dun r ER LEDI SOLOS B EOE 
erman 

Present prices of nitrate as fixed by the association are lower than 
those received during the times of speculation that followed the end of 
the war, but they are not yet eae to the pre-war basis. ‘The: price of 
nitrate im Chile in December, 1922, was equivalent to > per 100 
pounds, while in December, 1913, It was “St. 98. There has been a 
reluctance to try to stimulate world Kring tlt neg Aid f by a drastic cut in 
price, based om the following arguments . the impoverished 
condition of the a in —.— woul revent thelr purchase 
of nitrate on a urpe scale, and even at a reduced price. iann 2 
that higher produ on costs and the 8 of the association would 
— gga association ex are included the sum of £342, mg) 

eady 3 to, Which was d the Germans. and a sum of $7, 
800 which the association voted in 1921 to pay to a group of its 
customers known as the European pool, as an adjustment resulting 
from heavy speculative operations carried. on in 1920. latter 
2 to the association's principal customers is being paid at the rate 
. —. X: cents per 100 pounds of nitrate exported subsequent to July T, 

The prospects in the nitrate industry have been brighter the 
past seven months. The United States has lately been the mainstay of the 
Chilean nitrate 23238 our increased consumption helping toward 
affsetting the loss of the German market, which is esti to have 
taken only 20,000 tons of Chilean nitrate during 1922, as com ared 
with the quantity of 675,000 tons annually prior to the war. Manr 
facture of synthetic nitrate in Germany does not 3 appear to 
sufficient for the country's need. and the Chileans hope that oa 
will be forced to Impor their 3 on an increas sing scale.. Infor- 
mation as of the end of December, 1922, is that the cost landed in 
Germany of the unit of nitro derived from. Chilean nitrates was 
20 per cent higher than that of synthetie nitrogen produced! in German 
chemical works. 

The United States imported from 1900 to 1921, Inclusive, 12,205,227 
long tons of Chilean nitrate, or st bay more tham 28 per cent of the 
total of exports of nitrate from He dur that time. At present 
nearly one-half of the Chilean nitrate is coming to the United States, 
and since about 50 por cent of Chilean. Government revenue is derived 
from the export d already referred to, American purchasers of 
nitrate are paying out 25 per cent of the Chilean Governments 


FARMERS APPEAL AND CHARACTER OF OPPOSITION, 


Now, against this British control in production and price 
ef our Chilean nitrate supply, the farmers of the country have 
appealed to the House; and the leader of the majority and the 
chairman of the Rules Committee have refused to give the 
House an opportunity to vote upon the acceptance or rejection 


con- 


ung to our 


uotation — A in sterling, f 
drafts om 


} nearly as possible . — to War prices, in . 


first trust business. done 
| price of nitrate fn 1919 up to eni stint S ee 1 — 1 A 


g the . of f 


of the Ford offer, which, if accepted, would put an end to 
British interests fixing the prices of Chilean nitrates sold 
to American farmers. 

Who are the allies supporting the Ford offer and who are 
the allles of the opposition? Those allied together and beg- 
ging the House for a vote on the Ford offer are the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, the American Federation of Labor, and others; while 
the allies. of the opposition are the British, led by the Alabama 
Power Co., British owned, and standing with these British 
allies and the Alabama Power Co. are the leader of the majority 
of this House and the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
[Applause; ] 

They say that all these organizations supporting the Ford 
offer who are begging the House to vote on it are fooled. Let 
us see if they are. 

STATEMENT OF MR, GRAY SILVER, OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU PEDER- 
ATION. 

At a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House on January 29, 1923, Mr. Gray Silver, the Washington 
representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, in a 
statement made to the committee, presented to the committee 
a detailed explanation of how the price of Chilean nitrate is 
fixed for the farmer and controlled by the “pool” of nitrate 
buyers’ in London in agreement with the London nitrate com- 
mittee of the Chilean Nitrate Producers’ Association. His 
statement appears on pages 49 and 50 of the hearings and is 
as follows: 

1. In order to keep the price of Chilean nitrate after the war 


the Chilean 


Nitrate Producers Association was formed—a of the 


most extreme type. A 
2. The American-owned pane in Chile, which produce less than 3 
per cent of the total Chilean nitrate production, are not actually 


Members of the Chilean Nitrate Producers’ Association, and were per- 

mitted to remain outside of the association on the plea of the Ameri 

can antitrust laws, bat the American Chilean nitrate operators have 

continued to work without friction with the association and have not 

been guilty of selling nitrates under the prices fixed by the association 

or im competition with ft. 

association was to push the 

which 

at the normal exchange- is $96) hich wus the highest 
api 25 5 known for Chilean AA rad ney exce the war period. 

ion allots: the quotas of production to pee nitrate 

tate ie Chile, fixes the prices of nitrate, and makes all sales effective. 

w cases where plants can not produce nitrate ať the prices: fixed by the 
association these plants are allowed to sell their production quotas 
to more efficient organizations ; and the larger operators, in order to 
have their plant work to capacity, pay the small and inefficient plants 
w bonus of $4 per ton actual exchan and these large operators are 

giad t pay this bonus to the ficient operators, as the la 
and efficient operators get all of the bonus bac. and more from t 
1 . 

5. The German nitrate owners and operators in Chile are second 
only to the ger — in the extent of their operations, and their plants 
are Ge more efficient of any nitrate operators in Chile. 

6. 9 the German nitrate operators were not members of the 
Chiesa Nitrate Producers“ Association, and the Germans through their 
own organization were able to supply the German farmers with nitro; — 
fertilizers. from the coke ovens and war-built air-nitrogen fixa 
plants, so when the top-notch price was set by the association of: 18 
Shilmgs the Germans, not bein Po oy re of the association, began 
to: cut 1. fixed price and put 210,500 tons on the market, which they 
co rhea ng an additional 89.000 tons available for the year ending 

n 

T Tre The association, finding itself pinched by this German competi- 
tion, invited the German: eom panes into the association, but the Ger- 
mans, having them on the h insisted they first be allowed to sell 
their saree ue of nitrate stock. To meet this the association agreed to 

pay the German companies an indemnity which figures $1, 706 at 
normal exchange, and with this arrangement of a bonus to the German 
panpani the pool price was maintained. 

8. The price of st P 2 ton Fe to the inefficient plants for their 
produetion quotas aud this German indemnity bonus are paid about 
one-half by the American farmers and about one-half by the rest of 
the world—Germany in the meantime having her home supply. 

9. The net result to American farmers is: 

He pays the cde fixed by the association and he pays for the 
ineficient and idle plants in Chile; and the German syndicate sees 
to it that German-produced nitrates do not compete with Chilean 
nitrates, while the American 8 SA ammonium sulphate see to 
it that their product does not on either. 

10. If nitrate plant No. 2 a 8 Sols had been put in opera- 
— w nn the after the war fas its Le eer ng e had been allowed to 

market without fixed price and in actual competition, 
lean Nitrate Producers’ Association p rice-fixing, organization 
— eee broken down. We could easily have done the same as 
Germany Lege where with the Haber process alone Germany is comin 
8 almost twice as much nitrogen as she former portai 

m e 

11. The condition of the nitrate market caused by the high prices 
maintained by the pool was such that the factories in a had to 
close down from overproduction, with nitrates stocked in the Chilean 
ports unable to — and the whole country of Chile was Sela de- 

moralized, since the production of Chilean nitrate is the chief 5 
and the mainstay of the Chilean Government. The association be 
or to * ney 30 “the the gies | 3 8 

ck to wor avin -opper BEA under their ce- 
fixi - refused to the prices until the association 
mt under which the asseciation 


s 2 


new agreeme 
guaran * compensa 87.305.000. This a 
covered the 5250 5 up io te June 30 1923. and, of course, the 
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farmer is paying his one-half of this amount on each ton he buys of 
Chilean nitrate, 

12. Finally and in the meantime, with this arrangement in Ganan 
the German farmer gets hbis nitrogen fertilizers for about one-half 
what the American farmer prye 

13. The American farmer also pays the English coal miners for the 

ower that produces his nitrates in Chile, when his power for pro- 
ucing nitrates could be generated from water power at Muscle Shoals, 
The American farmer pays freight on the coal from England to Chile 
on English ships, and then when the nitrates are ready for bag rere 
from Chile he pays $11.20 export duty to Chile; and when his Chilean 
nitrate starts from a Chilean port he pays a toll for his nitrate to 
pass through his own country's canal, which he helped to build—this 
toll being kindly arranged for him by English diplomacy. 

14. Yet with all this, some say there is no trust and no price fixing. 

15. As a further nitrate aid to the American farmer, the ammonium- 
sulphate producers get $5 per ton protection against the German im- 
portations—and forthwith the Chilean nitrate producers step up the 
price $6 per ton. 

FARMERS NEITHER IGNORANT NOR FOOLED. 


The farmers fooled! No; they have been buncoed by the 
majority leader of the House and the chairman of the Rules 
Committee. 

Henry Ford is an American and the allied influences and 
organizations supporting his offer are Americans, but the oppo- 
sition to his offer is supported and applauded by the British 
and Chilean nitrate interests, the leader in the fight against the 
farmers of this country to be relieved from this practice being 
the Alabama Power Co., British owned. 

The Ford offer and its American allies and supporters may 
be denied; they have been denied a vote by the majority leader 
of the House and the chairman of the Rules Committee: but 
Henry Ford’s offer and its American allies are only delayed; 
they are not defeated; and when the next Congress meets a 
yote will be had in the House, led along with others on the 
Republican side by such men as the two gentlemen from Illinois, 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. MADDEN, 
and the acting chairman of the Military Committee of the House, 
Mr. McKenzte, and Henry Ford's offer will be accepted and the 
British interests and their allies will be defeated, as some of 
their allies in this House were defeated in the last election. 
{ Applause. ] 

The responsible Republican majority of this House have re- 
jected the wise advice of such distinguished and able leaders 
as the lamented Mr. Mann and Mr. Mappen of Illinois, both 
of whom have urged the acceptance of the Ford offer. Only a 
short while ago the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] de- 
livered a masterly and convincing address in fayor of the Ford 
offer in which he clearly demonstrated that as a plain business 
proposition it should be accepted—a speech which no one has 
dared to attempt to answer. Neither of these gentleman came 
from agricultural constituencies. They came from Chicago, but 
they had the vision to see that this is a national and by no 
means a sectional question, and that it is one which vitally 
concerns not only the farmer but the consumers in the cities 
who desire greater production and cheaper food. You have re- 
jected the advice of such able men in your party as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which conducted an exhaustive 
investigation of this and other offers, and of the gentlemen from 
Michigan, Mr. KELLEY and Mr. JAuks, and others. These gen- 
tlemen had the statesmanship to rise above sectionalism, misrep- 
resentation, and false propaganda, and any possible difference 
they may have with either the public or private views of Mr. 
Ford and to consider this question as one of broad, national 
importance. You have preferred to follow the leadership of the 
gentleman from Kansas, backed by the majority leader from 
Wyoming. But do not deceive yourselves. Do not imagine that 
the farmers are ignorant of what is going on; that they are not 
uware of this betrayal of their interest; that they do not know 
why they have not been given this relief. You need not cloak 
yourselves with any such idea for they will tear that cloak off 
of you when they have opportunity at the next election. 

RELIEF MOST NEEDED BY THE FARMERS, 


You have told the farmers that you were giving them relief in 
the extension of their credits. That is all very well, but I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that, while extension of credit 
is important, after all the farmers are more interested in the 
ways and means to avoid going in debt. They wish above all 
else for legislative and administrative action which will enable 
them to produce at less cost, something which has been denied 
them by the refusal for nearly two years to permit a vote on the 
proposition of Mr. Ford, They vastly prefer to avoid debt by 
increasing their production and by being afforded markets for 
the products of their labor. If I had the time I could show you 
a chart which shows that the expenditures of farmers for fer- 
tilizers in the last 10 years has, with the exception of three or 
four of the smaller States, increased all the way from 100 per 
cemt to nearly 1,500 per cent. The great agricultural State of 


Kansas, which is so badly misrepresented on this question by 
the gentleman from Kansas, stands second on the list. The ex- 
penditures of Kansas farmers for fertilizers in the last 10 years 
have increased 1,200 per cent. Do you not think the Kansan 
farmer knows something of what is going on here? 

As proof of that fact the lower house of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture a short while ago unanimously adopted a resolution asking 
Congress and asking the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
who hails from Kansas, to permit the representatives of the 
people to have a vote upon the proposition of whether or not 
Mr. Ford’s offer should be accepted. That is not the only legis- 
lature which has so acted. A number of legislatures throughout 
the country have urged Congress to at least permit a vote on 
this proposition. I hold in my hand a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Missouri, adopted unanimously in the house and with 
0 one dissenting vote in the senate. That resolution is as 
‘ollows: 


Whereas among the most important lessons of the World War is 
that any nation which is not prepared to supply its own nitrogen for 
explosives is unprepared for war and national defense; and 

hereas the preservation and increased fertility of the soll of the 
ane ot our country is an economic necessity, as well as a pational 
uty; an 

Whereas the total cost at our ports of imported Chilean and Peruvian 
nitrates to the industries and to agriculture in our Nation sinee 1831 
amounts approximately to the stagi ering sum of $1,000,000,000, nearly 
all of which has been, paid since 1867; and 

Whereas the fertilizer bill of the farmers of our country increased 
from 1910 to 1920 $211,517,259, or 184 per cent; and, as an example 
of States, the purchases of fertilizers by the farmers of Missouri in 
the same decade increased 487 per cent; and 

Whereas several tenders were submitted the Federal Government for 
the lease and purchase of the Muscle Shoals project, all of which tenders 
were discarded by unamimous votes of the committees of Congress, ex- 
cept the one offered by Henry Ford, thus leaving bis as the only alterna- 
tive to governmental operation of this gigantice undertaking; and 

Whereas Henry Ford's offer, given at the invitation of the Federal 
Government, for Muscle Shoals proposes and guarantees to keep nitrate 
plant No. 2 in a state of readiness for the war needs of the Nation 
and to produce nitrogen for agricultural purposes equal to about half 
of the nitrogen contained in the importations from Chile in normal 
years preceding and following the World War; and 


therefore, be it 
and 


if Henry Ford's 
offer is accepted; and belieyin that ae a maua of ess and square 
Ford his offer should either be accepted or rejected 

i the adjournment of the Sixty-seventh Congress: 
ur r 

Resolved, That governmental operation of this t nitrate, fertilizer, 
water power, and transportation project is highly undesirable in that 
such disposition of it throws the Federal Government into direct com- 
petition with private enterprise: And be it finally 

Resolved, That we urgently request our Senators and Representatives 
in 8 to do everything in their power to get the Hen Ford 
tender for Muscle Shoals voted on and accepted before March 4 next; 
and that copies of this resolution be promptly forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Vice President, te the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Member of the Congress from 
the State of Missouri. ‘ 


As the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON] has suggested, 
the Legislature of the State of Nebraska passed similar resolu- 
tions, and a number of other State legislatures have done the 
same, The request and demand that Congress should at least 
vote upon this proposition is not confined to any one section of 
the country. It comes from every section of the country; not 
only the South, but the North, the East, the West. As a sample 
of some of the editorials appearing in every section of the 
country I read from an editorial in the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram dated February 12, 1922: 


MUSCLE SHOALS, THE SAMÐ YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND— 


It is apparent that the situation with regard to Muscle Shoals will 
be the same when Congress adjourns as it was when Congress met. 
That is. all the talk and all the argument over the great plant has come 
to nothing so far as its completion or disposal is concerned. As long 
as there was not an offer made for it Congress was constantly insisting 
that erage ta be done toward its 5 Then when something 
was done and Mr. Ford came with his offer Congress Soppen insisting 
that something be done and began insisting that nothing done. The 
result was that the Ford offer was blocked, and now the status of Muscle 
Shoals is the same as it was a year ago. 

Yet the United States Government will not complete the plant at 
Muscle Shoals. It is not advisable that it should. It is advisable that 
toe plant should be completed and then operated as a private enter- 
prise. 

But the moment any pan is put forward looking to that end Con- 
gress takes attitude rem oo. of the fable of the dog in the manger, 
regards that offer with suspicion, apparently thinks the Government 
is to be done out of vast sums of money, and insists on continuation 
of do-nothing policy. 

A good deal of water has gone over the dam at Muscle Shoals since 
Congress began to consider and to pick to pleces proposals to have it 
taken off the Government’s hands. aon deal more water will go over 
the dam at Muscle Shoals before anything will be done toward accom- 
plishment of the transfer to private enterprise if In the future the policy 
of the present Congress toward any proposal made is continued, 
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The offer of Mr. Ford, which, if accepted, would relieve in 
large measure the farmers of this staggering burden of expense 
by reducing the cost of fertilizer through competition with 
foreign nitrate interests and the Fertilizer Trust of this country, 
may be defeated in this Congress solely by the action of the 
majority leader and the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
who have taken advantage of the rules of the House to prevent 
a vote; but I wish to repeat that this proposition will be 
accepted in the next Congress, as it would have been in this 
if a vote had been permitted. 

INTEREST OF THE NATION DEMANDS RELIEF FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Mr. Chairman, we are passing through a dangerous period. 
The wisest statesmanship and the most unselfish patriotism is 
needed to guide our country along the road of happiness and 
prosperity. Congress can not afford to neglect the interests of 
agriculture. The prosperity of all classes of our citizenship 
is dependent primarily upon the farmer, for as he prospers so 
will the country prosper. Before the war 30 per cent of our 
population lived on the farm. Now only 24 per cent dwell on 
the farm. The effect of such a falling off of our farming popu- 
lation is manifest. It is certain to increase the cost of living, 
and the prosperity of the country is bound to suffer unless 
something is done to change this condition of affairs. Some- 
thing must be done to attract people to the farm, and this can 
only be done by increasing the productivity of our soil, thus 
making farm life more profitable. We must not overlook the 
fact that the standard of living of the American farmer is 
higher than that of the farmers of other countries, Certainly 
no one would have it otherwise. We now produce a surplus 
of farm products for foreign markets. But if other countries, 
as some of them are now doing, make it possible for their 
farmers to get cheaper fertilizer, thus increasing the produc- 
tivity of their soil, and our Government fails to do so, then the 
time will come when we will not only not produce enough for 
export but we will not even produce enough for domestic con- 
sumption. No greater blow can be struck at the foundation 
of our Nation’s prosperity than to deny to the farmers the 
remedial legislation and relief which they seek and have the 
right to demand. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
Heman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am in hearty sympathy with the sentiments expressed 
by my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] regarding the merits 
of the Muscle Shoals proposition, and I intend to vote for the 
Ford proposition if I ever get an opportunity to do so. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Unlike my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Gattrvan], who 
spoke awhile ago, I am going to claim your attention for a few 
minutes on a subject which is not included in this bill, I regret 
to say, viz, an appropriation for public buildings throughout 
the country. Some of my colleagues have indicated they may 
desire to ask me a question or two, but I trust they will defer 
their questions until I have brought out two or three points I 
desire to cover, and then I shall be glad to yield, if my time 
will permit. 

It has now been 10 years since we passed an omnibus public 
buildings bill, and I feel that the conditions in various parts of 
the country warrant me in saying that the enactment of another 
omnibus bill has already been much too long deferred. [Ap- 
plause.] As most of you are aware, I have been an earnest 
advocate of the passage of such a bill during this Congress; 
but upon second thought we concluded that it would not be 
possible to secure its enactment into law now in view of exist- 
ing conditions, and so we finally decided not to insist upon 
reporting such a bill this session since it would involve a large 
amount of unnecessary work and the collection of data, which 
in many instances would probably be more or less antiquated 
when the time arrives for passing a bill. I think this is the 
attitude of practically all the members of our committee. We 
do not feel that anything beneficial can be accomplished by 
butting a brick wall merely for the sake of butting. As gentle- 
men are aware, about $13,000,000, authorized by the act of 10 
years ago, remain unexpended for the reason that the advance 
in the cost of labor and materials due to the World War made 
it impossible in more than 100 cases to get bids within the 
Umits of the act. In addition to that, the postal business 
throughout the country has more than doubled in the last dec- 
ade, and in many instances emergencies have arisen requiring 
the erection of public buildings for housing Government ac- 
tivities which were not and could not have.been anticipated 10 
years ago. 


It is interesting to note in this connection the report of our 
committee four years ago on an omnibus bill which did not be- 
come a law because of the financial condition of the Treasury 
resulting from the World War: 

[Report to accompany H. R. 15987. 

The last general public building bill passed by Congress was approved 
by the President on the 4th day of March, 1918, and carried Bea dA Rehe 
tions which in the aggregate amounted to approximately $40,000,000. 
During the six years which have passed since the approval of that bill 
by President Taft the growth of the country in 1 in wealth, 
in business, and in manufacturing and industrial enterprise has been 
so at as to increase tremendously the demand for new, enlarged, and 
better facilities for the economic and efficient transaction of the public 
business. a | line of Federal activity has kept pace with the progress 
of the age, and to-day in very many of the cities and towns of the 
country the public business is being conducted in such overcrowded, ill- 
ventilated, Insanitary, and germ-Infested shacks as not only to reduce 
materially the efficiency of the employees, but to seriously jeopardize 
their health and that of the people of the communities in which they 
are allowed to remain. In many of the cities of the United States 
postal employees are forced to work under artificial light both night 
and day; they are located in many instances in damp, insanitary base- 
ment rooms, and are so crowded that in numerous emai i the space 
for each employee ranges from 19 square feet to 70 square feet. 

The best authorities agree that there should be, as a minimum, 100 
square feet to each employee in order to secure the most efficient 
service, and undoubtedly human beings should not be compelled to 
work in a building where the space allotted them is less than 10 by 
10 feet, or 100 square feet. It would work better, both for efficiency 
and for health, if each employee could have not less than 200 square 
feet. This condition is not confined to the large cities, as it obtains 
also in the smaller places, and indeed the post offices in the smaller 
places are more of a menace to the health of the general public than 
are the post offices in the large cities. In the large cities where the 
ponie business is transacted, as a rule, in buildings owned by the 

vernment, custodians are in charge who are furnished with janitors 
and charwomen who are employed to keep the buildings clean and 
sanitary, whereas in rented buildings it usually devolves on the post- 
master to attend to this, and as the building is usually old, dilapi- 
dated, and undesirable, no particular effort is made to keep it clean, 
and it is a very fertile b ing place for disease germs of 2 char- 
acter. Mail sacks are daily brought into places of this kind, thrown 
upon the dirty, germ-infested floor, and in a day or so filled with 
mail; they are sent to the railroad station and started on their journey 
through t country carrying with them the seeds of pestilence and 
death. We have said that these rented buildings in the smaller cities 
and towns are usually “old, dilapidated, and undesirable,” and this 
is not only true, but there is a and sufficient reason for its bein 
true. The reason is that the vernment will not pay sufficient ren 
to secure one of the best buildings in the town, and in addition, 
generally requires the landlord to equip the building with lock boxes 
and other post-office fixtures, which are useless to him when his build- 
. ceases to be used for t-office purposes. 

he wth of the Parcel Post Service has been so great that in very 
many cities and towns the postal employees have been forced to use the 
basements, sidewalks, and in some instances the lawns or splots 
surrounding the buildings. Mezzanine floors have been pla in many 
buildings in efforts to furnish more room for employees, but these make- 
shifts have in most cases proven unsatisfactory, the chief result being 
to force employees to work in hot, stuffy quarters under artificial light. 
In fact, the hearings before the committee, and the facts which have 
been known to the committee for some time past, disclose conditions 
which are disgraceful to this great Government, and they can not be 
remedied too quickly for the honor of the country as well as for the 
comfort and the soneg of the employees. Up to six years ago it was 
the custom of Congress to pass an omnibus public building bill at least 
every two years, and sometimes oftener ; but, as stated in the beginning 
of the report, no general public building bill has been passed during the 
past six years. As these biennial public building bills in normal times 
carried from thirty to forty millions of dollars, and as we are now 
practically orting three bills in one, it should not surprise anyone if 
this bill should carry from ninety to one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars. When the marvelous growth of the country and the Postal 
Service is considered, the great increase in the number of postal em- 
ployees, the addition of the parcel post, and the postal savings and the 
accounting system to the service, it would not be surprising if the bill 
should carry as much as $200,000,000. The bill, in fact, carries authori- 
zations amounting in the aggregate to the sum of $61,678,300, but this 
will be reduced by the amounts which will be secured from the sale of 
buildings and lots in certain cities provided for in the bill, which we 
can not exactly estimate, for the reason that these amounts have been 
left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, but we can rea- 
sonably expect to realize at least $2,855,000. Of the total amount car- 
ried in the bill $12,494,300 is carried for fhe purpose of enabling the 
Secretary of the Treasury to carry out existing provisions of law. 

In other words, Congress has heretofore authorized the purchase of 
land, the erection, or the enlargement, or the extension, or the remod- 
eling, or the repair of public buildings, and it has been found that 
sufficient money to buy the land, or to erect the building, or to 
enlarge, extend, remodel, or repair the building, as the case may 
has not been authorized, and therefore nothing can be done unti 
these increases are authorized by Congress. Thus it will be seen that 
Congress must make these additional authorizations if the law is to 
be executed, and some of these projects have been held gee) 9 or 
10 years. Of the total amount carried in the bill, $9,021,000 is car- 
ried. to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to enlarge, extend, re- 
model, rebuild, reconstruct, or improve certain buildings where the 

owth of business has been such as to make it impractical to carry on 
fhe public business therein and where it is thought to be for the best 
interests of the Government and the public service. Of the total 
amount carried in the bill, $12,710,000 fs carried to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to erect public buildings upon land which is 
already owned by the Government; that is to say, upon land in cities 
and towns bought by the Secretary of the Treasury under and by 
virtue of acts of Congress heretofore passed. Congress directed that 
these lots be purchased and appropriated the money to pay for the 
same, with the express declaration that the purpose was to erect 
these buildings thereon. The committee has sought to authorize in this 
bill buildings at those places where they N to be needed. Of the 
total amount carried in the bill, $2,400,000 is carried for the con- 
struction of a marine hospital at San Francisco, Calif., a quarantine 
station at New Orleans, La., and an armory at the city of Washington, 
the Capital of the Nation. So it will be seen that of the total amount 
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carried in the bill. $36,625,300 represents items which Congress must 
provide for or else repeal the law under which they were originally 
authorized, and in addition allow the business of the Government to 
continue to be inefficiently done and these buildings to po to ruiw for 
the lack of needed repairs. As the amount last named made up of 
matters which Congress is obligated to provide for under ous 
legislation, we submit that im all fatrness that amount should not be 
char; up against this bill. 
the total amount carried in the bill. $23,333,000 is carried for 
the purchase of new sites and the erection thereon of new buildings 
and $4,120,000 is carried for the purchase of new sites only, aggre: 
gating $27,453,000, which is the amount carried by this bill for new 
projects in addition to the amounts for the marine hospital, the quar- 
antine station, and the armory, and we 3 submit that this is 
what Is rea chargeable to the bill, and items are justified and 
needed. We have adhered strictly to the rule as laid down in the act 
of March 4, 1913, and have provided for a site at no place where the 
tal receipts were less than $6,000 per annum, nor have we provided 
for a building at any place where t postal receipts were less tham 
$10,000 per annum, except in a very few places where a site had already 
been purchased and where the pts were so near $10,000 per annum 
that they would undoubtedly go much beyond it before the building 
could be constructed. In section 24 of the bill we have formulated a 
lan for the expeditions construction of these buildings which we be- 
ieve is workable and will result in eliminating some of the red tape” 
heretofore always attendant upom the construction of public buildings. 
We have inserted this section in order that the Government's public 
building work may aid im some degree in giving work to our returning 
soldiers and others of the ee buildings are needed in 
the interest of the public „ and they should built now in 
order to aid in the readjustment of business and labor to our changed 
conditions. Of course, if matters are to so lag that work will not be 
on these buildings for several years, then the passage of this 
bill will not aid in our readjustment other tham the aid which will 
come from the moral effect of the Government resuming its: building 
operations, but we believe that under the plan suggested work can beriw 
on the buildings authorized in this bill within six months after its 
and approval. land, France, and other countries are en- 
ged in e g dollars to 
ir le, and surely the United States can afford to expend a few 


* se. 
“pork barrel” fo be raised by sensational 
„ow journals, by politicians whose whole stock in > consists im 
loud declarations of thetr fealty to OS eee oe of the deer peepul,” 


all know and wisdom. The “ 
barrel" cry is always raised against en oepa for the smaller 


f the “deer 1” ever evem Inquire 

tien, “put let fe be sungested that a building should be constructed at 
some th $ 

fcousand’ dollars and instantly, without: makin 

is loudly denounced as a“ barre? 

bil’ and only about 30 
towns. In addition to t 


r cent of it goes to the smaller cities and 
fact that these buildings ave needed for the 
public service, let us call attention to the fact that the people of the 
small cities and towns and the Hvi tributary thereto: 
their taxes and perform their other civil du to the Governmen 
In time of war they cheerfully furnish their sons to carry the flag 
where thickest: fall the shells and other messengers of death. In fact, 
there are no better citizens of the Republic than are they, and all they 
ever see of their Government is the mail, and why should not, when 
conditions warrant it, a Government building be erected in their 
midst, in which may be transacted their business with their Govern 
ment? In addition to its usefulness nothing so Inspires and stimu- 
lates the patriotism of the citizen as looking u a Federal building 
in his own home town. It represents to his mind the majesty of the 
law, the grandeur of the Republic, and the transcendent glory of a 

t people. The United States of America is not a pauper, and the 
Government should not be a tenant when it is possible to avoid it. 
The doing without necessary things is not economy—it is simply 
penuriousness. 

We are carrying in this bill a provisiom for the relief of certain 
contractors, but as a separate bill has already been reported to the 
House covering that subject, we think it 1 55 necessary to refer to 
the report which accompanies that separate bill. 

The committee reports the bill th the recommendation that the 
same be passed without amendment. 


Since this report was made the need for public buildings 
has grown steadily worse and with increasing rapidity, 

Some time ago I made the statement that an immediate ap- 
propriation of less than $100,000,000 would not be adequate to 
meet. the most pressing needs of the Government. That state- 
ment was attacked not only by newspapers and magazines, but 
was extensively exploited in the late congressional campaign 
as another attempt to raid the Treasury with a pork barrel 
pill. There are some people in this country who manifestly 
think that a Congressman who votes for an appropriation of 
millions of dollars for the erection of monumental buildings in 
the great civic centers is a patriot, while those who: insist that 
the smaller cities should likewise be provided for in accordance 
with their needs are merely pork-barrel advocates. In a recent 
issue of Collier's Magazine there appeared a two-page article 
attacking my suggestion for a $100,000,000 bill, and containing 
a number of statements that were wholly inaccurate and en- 
tirely unwarranted by the facts. The author of that article 
was one Byron R. Newton, a former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. I presume some of you remember him, While he 


was in that subordinate position he seemed to think that the 
solvency of the United States Treasury rested upon his shoul- 
ders, and sinee his retirement he appears to look with amaze- 
ment upon the fact that the Government at Washington still 
lives and that the Treasury Department is still solvent although 


he is no longer connected with it. I shall not attempt to an- 
swer that article except. to say that that portion of it which 
refers to me ignores) the explanation which I made in the House 
at the time the bill in question was under consideration. Our 
committee is tolerably familiar with the conditions in various 
sections of the country. I have personally collected figures 
showing the amount of annual rental now being paid by the 
Government for buildings, many of which are insanitary, non- 


| fireproof, and wholly inadequate to meet the requirements. 


This annual rental amounts to approximately $21,000,000, be- 
tween. $12,000,000 and $13,000,000 of which is expended by the 
Post Office Department alone. At the prevailing rate of inter- 
est at which the Government could borrow money, at least 
$500,000,000 could be expended on the construction of needed 
public buildings and still a net saving could be made in the 
item of interest alone, to say nothing of the added advantage of 
having substantial, roomy, sanitary, and fireproof buildings for 
housing Government activities. I have here a letter addressed 
to me as chairman of the committee by the Postmaster General 
outlining the general situation, which he describes as acute and 
urgent. I can not place the situation before yow as concisely 
and accurately as the Postmaster General does, and I shall in- 
clude this letter as a part of my remarks, 

Referring to a previous communication sent to the Congress 
on August 21 last, the Postmaster General says: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GRNERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1928, 
Hon. Jonx W. LAXGLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives. 


21, 1922, I had the honor to send 
concerning the ownership by the 


My Dear Mr. LANGLEY ; On Au 
to your committee a commanica 
Government of such new postal bul as must of necessity be erected 
pe time to time to accommodate the rapidly expanding yolume of 
Basing my recommendatiom wholly on principles of business econom 
I cited the fact that the 9 is constantly compelled ta 2 
additional postal buildings contracting for leases of structures not 


im existence but to be erected by private 1. Although such leases 

are n ted with the est. care and the best competition 

a 12 they are usually made on an investment basis of from 8 to 16 
ce 


This state of affairs arlses from the fact that, genera 
ess in the past has followed the policy of appropri m 
for the leasing of postal buildin but has not appropriat for the 
construction and ownership of such buildi as become . 

The Postal Service must be main . Mail ts received in suc! 
volume as the public business requires. It must be housed, transmitted, 
and delivered in safety, The department can not decline to negotiate 
leases on new buildings. They must be had: otherwise valuable mall 
is exposed to the elements and ruined in transmission. 

Under the law as it exists 75 the department {s absolutely com- 
pelled to execute leases on the h terms it cam get, whether they are 
reasonable or otherwise. 

Entertaining the belief that Congress would change this Mage gt Pho 

ve 
uild- 


speaking. 


soon as it could come to a complete understanding of all facts, I 
refrained from completing contracts for the erection of certain b 
ings, although their urgency ts great. 

t is the 2 of this letter to present those cases to your con- 
sideration which are just now . pressing and which will 
become exceedingly acute before buildings can be constructed. 

It is also the purpose of this letter to explain to you more fully 
the entire leasing situation, showing how leases now in existence are 
constantly expiring, presenting almost daily problems as to whether 
they sh be renewed or not. But if the policy of owning ital 
buildings shall be adopted by Congress, the logical method, 3 
opinion, would to take care of the pressing cases as they occur 
by ownership, put as. under the present policy we take care of them 
by leasing, although I do not wish to presume upon the manner in 
which Congress may see fit to act in these matters. 

he extent to which this leasing policy has gone and the extent to 


which it will go im the next few years is almost startling. In my 
former communication E recited that we now have 5,846 t-office 
buildings under lease, while the Government owns only 1,132. Many 


of the Government-owned buildings have become 88 
aggregate annual rental for leased quarters Is about $12,060,000 Un- 
less a building policy is adopted, is will increase by large amounts 
from year to year. 

These leases are expiring almost daily, and whenever one expires 
it presents a new problem of what shall be done in a given locality. 
Renewals are made at increases of from two to four times the old 
rate, although careful study is made in each case and every possible 
effort made secure the best terms. The popular objection to chang- 
{ng the location of post offices, particularly im the smaller cities and 
towns, militates strongly against making a trade for a lease. 

The pe actual and imperative demand for new buildings comes 
from the larger cities and from rapidly growing cities, where cel- 
post stations, substations, and garages must constantly be a An- 
other class of cities where the bu 8 problem is acute are those 
having a single Government-owned building which is no lon; ade- 

ate for the needs of the office, and where men are obliged to work 
fp insanitary cellars or basements. 

The department has for more than a year been investigating this 

roblem of buildings and has been making a careful survey to determine 
Fre: adequacy of space in postal: buildings. Since it requires from one 
to two years to construct buildings, it is necessary to anticipate to 
that extent the needs of each case. 

While we have reliable information from more than 100 post offices. 
that the space for the tal business is wholly Imadequate and the 
conditions unsuitable a while these cases are being more carefully 
studied to determine which are the most pressing, I desire for the 
moment to present for your information ce cases which 
been delayed awaiting your policy, where the demand for the same. is 
extremely acute but where we still think it would be advisable to 
decline to lease, and to begin a program of Government ownership. 
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Sylvania Railroad and is said to be available at $2,000, We 
not have definite information as to the cost of the proposed span pate 
but it is eneral estimated at around $6,000,000. he average renta 
for such a building by the lowest bidders is approximately $1,000,000 
er year. While these bids contain various options for purchase there 
s no legislation by which such purchase could be made effective. The 
department has approved of plans and specifications but has declined to 
eater into any contract for a lease of this proposed building until Con- 
gress shall have acted in the matter. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Another proposition which demands immediate action is that of a 
parcel-post station at Detroit, Mich., to contain approximately 35,000 
Square feet of floor space on two or three floors. Negotiations for the 
construction of such a buding through the lease method have been 
under way for several months and are now ready for decision. A lease 
can be obtained on the proposed building when erected for $52,000 
per year. I am not satisfactorily informed as to the cost of such a 
uilding. but believe the entire expense, including the lot, would be 
from $300,000 to $500,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


In this city 150,000 square feet of floor space in a new bnilding must 
be provided forthwith. This proposition is under investigation, and 
while the need is well known, I have not the details with sufficient ac- 
curacy to submit them to you herewith, but will do so in a later com- 
munication, 

DALLAS, TEX. 


Here a new building must be provided as soon Spomine contain- 
ing 85,000 square feet of floor space on two or three floors. This case 
has been under careful investigation and negotiation for several months, 
and the best proposition for a lease now in sight is for a building to 
be constructed for the mesa Sate and rented at $84,250 per year. My 
information is that such a building would cost in the vicinity of 
8700.00 It would, however, enable us to discontinue two smaller 
stations which we are leasing at $9,000 each, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The 8 is now considering what would be necessary to do 

here at the Flatbush Station when the lease expires on April 1 next. 

The old rental was $5,000 per year, but the premises are inadequate, 

and the proposition to take its place will cost about $20,000 per year. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


At this place a garage must be provided to accommodate the motor 
vehicle service. It must contain about 30,000 square feet of floor 
space. On a rental basis it will cost $30,000 per year for a building 
which we are informed can be erected for 4119, * 

Let me remind you, in closing, that this list of cases is but the begin- 
ning. They are the ones which are at this moment on my desk pressing 
for decision. If the policy of constructing t-office buildings is to 

n, it is apparent tbat we must discontinue to take care of the 
acute cases by leasing. There may be many other situations in the coun- 
try as much In need of additional facilities as some of those in this lst, 
and when our investigations have been sufficiently completed we will 
yess them to you, together with the situations as they occur from 
ime to time when leases expire, 

Let me also call to Spee attention the fact that the business of the 
Post Office Department, doubling every 10 years, can never be placed 
on an efficient and stabilized basis until the erection of suitable build- 
ings at suitable places is planned not only on an economic basis but 

m a scientific and service viewpoint. 

Very truly yours, 


HUBERT Work, Postmaster General. 

Since I received this letter from the Postmaster General I 
have had several conversations with that most capable official, 
in each of which he stressed the great urgency of immediate 
action by Congress. Recently he and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have addressed two different joint letters to the 
Speaker of the House, which letters have been referred to our 
committee. One is dated December 80, 1922, and the other 
February 8, 1923. I shall insert these here as a part of my 
remarks: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 30, 1922. 
The SPEAKER OF THR HOUSP OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sin: The attention of 7 is Sapira invited to the urgent 
need for larger Federal buildings for housing the service in many 
cities throughout the country. Provision has to be made not only 
for increase in Government business due to the normal growth in 
population but for new activities, the most important of which are 
the establishment of the parcel t, the development of the rural 
carrier system, the collection of direct taxes, the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, and the establishment of the Veterans’ Bureau. The demand 
for office space ten activities has far exceeded the space available 
in many of the Federal buildings, in consequence of which much space 
has had to be rented in the large cities at a great annual cost to the 
Government. 

The postal business has had an abnormal growth during the last 10 
years. Parcel post, established in 1913, has expanded rapidly. Of the 
three to three and one-half billions packages handled annually, the 
average weight is 4 pounds each, or approximately 7,000,000 tons. 

Bach of these packages during its progress must be received in one 
building and distributed from another building, so that the aggregate 
space required is enormous. Other branches of the Postal Service 
haye kept pace with the business progress of the country and the 
results are that the workrooms in many of the post offices have be- 
come so crowded that it is impossible to properly handle the vast 
yolume of mall. With funds appropriated during the past four years 
for remodeling and enlarging public buildings, relief has been given 
in some places, generally by building frame mailing sheds in which to 
handle the parcel post and by constructing mezzanines. and in some 
eases making part of the second story available for postal business by 
installing lifts. In cases of extreme necessity resort has been had to 
utilizing basements, boiler rooms, and swing rooms for the handling 
of the postal business, which, of course, has proved very objectionable. 


im 


The health, comfort, and efficiency of more than 250,000 
Ployees is dependent upon the physical conditions under w 
work, so that one of the bi 

ent at this time is the 
he Post Office Department believes that the minimum for efficient mail 


stal em- 
ich they 
problems confronting the Post Office De- 
providing of sufticient working space. 


handling, inclu spaces taken up by cases, ay Saeed packages, 
trucks, etc., is 1 square feet per employee, ith a unit space of 
60 square feet, the workrooms become so congested as to greatly retard 
the work and necessarily reduce the efficiency. Yet there are great 
numbers of buildings where the unit rate is below 60 square feet, run- 
ning in some cases even below 40. 

Next to the Post Office Department, the Internal Revenue Service 
has been the greatest sufferer on account of lack of space. Since 1913 
there has been added to its activities the collection of direct taxes 
under the sixteenth amendment of the Constitution and the enforcement 
of prohibition under the eighteenth amendment. This has added so 
greatly to the personnel that in many buildings part of the internal- 
revenue business is transacted in public corridors, to the great detri- 
ment of efficiency and the health of the employees. Notwithstanding 
the maximum use of Federal buildings, this bureau alone is now paying 
$459,272.63 rent annually for commercial space. 

The Veterans’ Bureau, coming into existence with the Great War, 
has had to rent quarters for brauch offices in nearly all the large cities 
where the Government owns buildings because it was found absolutely 

ssible to crowd any further activities into these buildings. 
he following table gives a concrete idea of the extent to which the 
Government is now paying in rent throughout the country: 


Total number ef Jonseg eee 8, 368 
Rents paid as follows (approximate) : 

Post Office Departmen $11, 660, 056 
Veterans’ Bureau 3, 586, 301 
Department of Agriculture__ 168, 905 
Treasury Department: 2, 212, 970 
Interior Department 226, 063 
War Department 828, 781 
Fone)? S aA a A ot sn * en IE 405, 795 
Other departments and miscellaneous bureaus. 1, 751, 324 

— ete en Lak ahaa oA Bo Re OL Bey 20, 830, 193 


While it would not be an economic measure or feasible in some cases 
to provide quarters for housing all activities of the Government now 
in rented quarters, especially in the smaller places where the upkeep 
of a Government building would exceed in amount the rental for quar- 
ters for the post office, etc., it is undoubtedly true that a great saving 
could be effected by the construction in the larger cities of adequate 
and 1 5 peia buildings. Besides the vai in rents, adequate Fed- 
eral buildings would make possible increas efficiency and with a 
smaller force in some cases. 

It is realized that present conditions, brought about by the suspen- 
sion of building operations for a long per! can be remedied only 
gradually, but it is important that a start be made by the development 
of a consistent construction program. 

Public building acts, the last of which was passed in 1913, included 
generally a generous proportion of extension projects and thereby kept 
pace with the wth of population in larger cities, but since then no 
projects of any importance have been authorized and no provision what- 
ever has been made for new activities created during the last five years. 

The appropriation of $220,000 to $375,000 made during the last four 
years, for remodeling and — Ty] Federal buildings, of which only 
a limited amount on any one building can be used, has afforded relief 
of a temporary nature in cases where the congested condition was 
acute or an emergency existed, but has been entirely inadequate to 
provide permanent relief. 

With the view of ascertaining the most urgent cases the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments during the past year have conducted a 
survey of Government-owned buildin n communities which have 
doubled and trebled in population since the Federal bullding was 

rovided or enlarged. Many of the buildings have been found lacking 
fh floor space to such an N that additional quarters had to be 
rented or the work crowd 

of efficiency. 

As a result of this investigation there is transmitted herewith a list 
of 140 buildings with the estimated cost of providing extensions or 
new buildings. The list does not include the following cities where 
the Federal service is equally as congested or where the Government 
is paying large sums for rent; however, it will be necessary to more 
fully investigate the pc acer y conditions and method of relief before 
complete data can be submitted. 


into unsuitable working space at a loss 


Atlanta, Ga. Fort Worth, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Brooklyn, N. X. Louisville, Ky. Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1 inn. St. Louls, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. New York, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 
Chicago. III. Newark, N. J. Worcester, Mass, 
Dallas, Tex. Norfolk, Va. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Even if it were prudent financially to relieve all this congestion in 
one year it would impracticable from a construction standpoint to 


undertake so much at one time. It would therefore seem wise to map 
out a program covering a period of years, relief to be provided first in 
places where the congestion is greatest and where the Government is 
paying out large sums for rent of space in private buildings. 
he 9 is submitted with the understanding that nothing 

contained therein is intended to pepelant the recommendations made 
by the Postmaster General in his letters of December 11 and 18, 1922, 
to the Joint Commission on Postal Service, copies herewith, relative to 
the Government ownership of buildings for the use of the Postal 
Service instead of securing them under lease as at present, but the 
recommendations made in those letters should stand and be considered 
independently of those contained herein. 

Respectfully, HUBERT WORK, 

Postmaster General. 

A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


DECEMBER 18, 1922. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Chairman Joint Commission on Postal Service. 
My DEAR SENATOR Townsend: On the 11th instant I addressed you 
& communication in regard to the department’s policy with reference to 
the Government ownership of buildings to be occupied 5 post offices 
and post-office stations rather than securing them throu e leasing 
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system, as is generally done at present, and furnished therein a list 
post, ces and stations which. is my opinion, deserve immediate 
on. 


On the same date vou wrote me regarding this matter and in 
second paragraph of your letter requested this department to advise you 
if there are any other cities where it is thought that there is an emer- 
gency and which should be included {n your report to Congress for new 
0 


ges. 

Availing myself of that Invitation, I am submitting herewith a sup- 
plementary list as follows: 

NEW YORK CITY, STATION J. 

This is a substation on which the lease expired October 1, 1922. The 
quarters are outgrown. For the next 10 years we shall need fully 3,000 
square feet additional. The landlord I renew the lease and add the 
additional 3,000 feet for a term of 10 years for $54,000 for the first 


of 
at- 


year and ,000 for each of the succeeding 9 years. We have been 
paying $16,300 a year for 18,630 are feet. 
here will always need to be a station of some sort in this Immediate 


- vicinity, and it is believed that it would be the best policy for the Gov- 
ernment to build what it needs and own it. 


NEW YORK CITY, STATION G, 


lease on the quarters occupied by this station expired July 1, 
1922. but it has since been extended for a tod of one year from that 
date. To properly maintain the service tis point during the next 
10 years we s need at least 30,000 square feet of floor space. A 
|proposition has been secured to lease 31.032 square feet, at $59,500 a 
year. Under the present extension we are paying $30,000 a year for 
11.574 square feet, 

The needs of the Postal Service at New York will always require 
tbe penres of station facilities in this neighborhood, and it is my 
opinion that it would be advantageous to the Government to erect a 
‘building for the housing thereof. 

DETROIT, MICH., NORTH END STATION. 


The lease on the quarters occupied by this station expired October 
1. 1922, We have obtained a Peo to lease 9,706 square feet for 
10 years, at an annual rental of $15,875. The rental under the former 
contract was made at the rate of $3,500 a year for 5,520 square feet. 

This station is the largest in Detroit and serves a population of 
201,232 people. It is imperative that it be continued in operation, and 
it is believed that it would be a wise step to provide a Government- 
owned building, containing between 15,000 and 20,000 square feet above 
the basement, for its use. 

BROOKLYN (N. Y.) STATIONS A AND W, 


The lease on Station W, which is at the rate of $6,000 a year, will 
expire May 1, 1923, and that on Station A, at $7,200 a year, will 
expire June 1, 1923. Proposals have been received for new quarters 
to be occupied on the dates stated; for Station A, 10,764 square feet 
at $16,500, and for Station W, 15,024 square feet at $27.500, or a total 
for the two stations of 25,788 re feet at $44,000. Inasmuch as 
these stations serve territory N each other. it is believed to 
be possible to consolidated them in one station at a central point. 
ak however, can only be determined after a careful investigation, 
which will be undertaken immediately after the holiday season. If 
e consolidation of the stations is found feasible, it is 
t would be in the interest of econemy and good Gov- 
ernment to erect a building, containing not less than 35.000 square 
the basement, for the use of the station estab- 
Hoserr Work. 


The 


feet of floor space above 
ished as a result thereof. 
Sin yours, 


Orrice or THe POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1922. 
JOINT COMMISSION OX POSTAL Smrvicn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran Stes: On August 21, 1922, 1 had the honor to send to 
r commission a communication concerning the ownership by the 
ernment of such new postal buildings as must of necessity be 
‘erected from time to time to accommodate the rapidly expanding 


volume of mail. 

Basing recommendation wholly on principles of business econ- 
omy, I Cited. the fact that the department is constantly compelled to 
secure mal postal by contracting for leases of struc- 
tures not in existence but to be erected by private capital. Althou 
Such leases are negotiated with the greatest care and through the’ 
best com: on available, they are usually made on an investment 

rom 8 to 15 per cent. 

This state of affairs arises from the fact that, wenerally speakien, 

fete heen past, has followed the policy of appropria moneys 


for the of postal buildings, but bas not appropria for 
construction and ownership of such buildings as they become neces- 


sary. 

‘The Postal Service must be maintained. Mall is received in such 
volume as the public business mires. It must be housed, trans- 
mitted, and delivered in safety. be department can not decline to 
negotiate leases on new buildings. T must be had, otherwise valu- 
able mall is exposed to the elements and ruined in transmission. 

Under the law as it exists to-day department is absolutely com- 
pelled to execute leases on the best terms it can get, whether they are 
reasonable or otherwise. 

Entertaining the belief that Congress would change this 2 as 
soon as it could come to a complete understandin all facts, I have 
refrained from completing contracts for the erection of certain build- 

. although their urgency is pme 

t is the purpose of this letter to nt those cases to your con- 
Sideration which are just now particularly pressing and which will be- 
come exceedingly acute before buildings can be constructed. 

It is also the purpose of this letter to ex to you more fully 
the entire leasing situation, showing how leases now in existence are 

expiring, presenting almost daily problems as to whether 
they shall be renewed or not. But if the eee of owning postal 
buildings shall be adopted by Congress the logical method, in my opin- 
fon, would be to take care of the pressing cases as they occur by 
| ownership, just as under the present policy we take care of them b 
‘leasing, although I do not wish to presume upon the manner in whic 
Congress may see fit to act in these matters. 

The extent to which this leasing policy has gone and the extent to 
which it will go in the next few years is almost startling. Ip my 


oe communication I recited that we now have 5,846 post-office 
dings under lease, while the Government owns only 1,132. 
of the Government-owned buildings have become outgrown. 


Many 
The 


Fh annual rental for leased quarters is about $12,000,000. 
pa a 1 35 policy is adopted, this will increase by large amounts 

m year year. 

These leases are expiring almost dally, and whenever one expires 
it presents a new problem of what shall be done in a given locality. 
Renewals are made at increases of from two to four times the o 
rate, . careful study is made in each case and every possible 
effort made to secure the best terms. The popular objection to chang- 
ing the location of post offices, rticularly in the smaller cities and 
towns, militates strongly against a good trade for a lease. 

The test actual and perative demand for new buildings comes 
from the larger cities and from rapidly growing cities, where parcel- 
Post stations, substations, and garages must constantly be added. 
Another class of cities where the building problem is acute are those 
having a single Government-owned building which is no longer ade- 
quate for the needs of the office and where men are obliged to work in 
insanitary cellars or basements, 

The department has for more than a year been investigating this 
problem of buildings and has been making a careful survey to deter- 
mine the adequacy of space in postal buil Since it requires from 
one to two years to construct buildings, it is necessary to anticipate 
to that extent the needs of each case. 

While we have reliable information from more than 100 post offices 
that the space for the postal business is wholly inadequate and the 
conditions unsuitable, and while these cases are being more carefully 
studied to determine which are the most pressing, I desire for the moment 
to present for your information certain cases which have been delayed 
awaiting your policy, where the demand for the same is extremely 
acute but where we still think it would be advisable to decline to lease 
and to begin a program of Government ownership. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


roposition in the city of New York has been before your com- 
mittee for more than a year and concerning which you have had the 
details. This, as you will recall, is practically a duplication of the 
1 central post office on Thirty-fourth Street. The ois hone ge is 
‘or 800,000 square feet. The site is owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and is said to be available at $2,000,000. We do not have definite 
information as to the cost of the posed structure, but it is generall 
estimated at around $6,000,000. e average rental for such a build- 
ing by the lowest bidders Is approximately $1,000,000 per year. 
While these bids contain various options for purchase, there is no legis- 
lation by which such purchase could be made effective. The department 

approved of plans 8 fications but has declined to enter into 
any contract for a lease of proposed building until Congress shall 
have acted in the matter. 


The 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Another proposition which demands immediate action is that of a 
parcel-post station at Detroit, Mich., to contain approximately 55,000 
square feet of floor space on two or three floors. Negotiations for the 
construction of such a building through the lease method have been 
under way for several months and are now ready for decision. A lease 
can be obtained on the proposed building when erected for $52,000 per 

ear. I am not satisfactorily informed as to the cost of such a build- 
ing, but believe the entire expense, including the lot, would be from 
$300,000 to $500,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


In this city 150,000 square feet of floor in a new building must 
be provided forthwith. This proposition is under inves tion. and 

e the need is well known, I have not the details with sufficient 
accuracy to submit them to you herewith. but will do so in a later com- 


munication. 
DALLAS, THX. 


Here a new merges a must be provided as soon as possible containin 
85,000 square feet of floor space on two or three floors, This case 
has been under careful investigation and negotiation for several months, 
and the best pr n for a lease now in sight is for a building to be 
constructed for the department and rented at $84,250 pet ons My 
information is that such a building would cost in the vicinity of 
$700,000. It would, however, enable us to discontinue two smaller sta- 
tions, which we are leasing at $9,000 each. 


BROOKLYN, N. x. 


The N grec is now paua rigg Pad vo would be necessary to do 
here at Flatbush Station when lease expires on April 1 next. 
The old rental was $5,000 per year, but the premises are inadequate, 
and the proposition to take its p will cost about $20,000 per year. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


At this place 22 must be provided to accommodate the motor- 
vehicle service. t must contain about 30,000 square feet of floor 
space. On a rental basis it will cost pg . per year for a building 
which we are informed can be erected for $175,000. 

Let me remind you in closing that this list of cases is but the begin- 
ning. are the ones which are at this moment on my desk press- 
ing for decision. If the policy of constructing post-office buildings is to 
begin it is 3 that we must discontinue to take care of the acute 
cases by leasing. There may be many other situations in the country 
as m in need of additional facilities as some of those in this i 
and when our N have been sufficiently completed we wi 
present them to you, ether with the situations as they occur from 
time to time when leases x 

Let me also call to your attention the fact that the business of the 
Post Office Department. doubling every 10 years, can never be placed 
on an efficient and stabilized basis until the erection of suitable build- 
ings at suitable places is planned not only on an economic basis but 
from a scientific and service viewpoint. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT Worx, Postmaster General. 


LIST OF 140 CITIES WHERE INVESTIGATION SHOWS THAT THE FLOOR SPACE 
IN THE FEDERAL BUILDING IS INADEQUATE. 


The proposed relief measures and estimated cost are given in each 
case. Enere legislation is pending it is noted by the words “ BiH 


pending,” 
ma: 
Anniston, extension and remodelingz — 885. 000 
eas e (bill pending) — 
OI MC a se eat $170, 000 
Building for post office... 3 — D, 
509, 099 
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Arizona: Phoenix, extension and remodeling___--.__._-..= 


Arkansas: 


Camden (bill pen ), extension and remodeling... 
Little Rock Bit bein new post office —— 
house, tating oe on present site — — 
California: 
Sacramento 
ü TTTTCTCTCT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT » GRRE 
Bullding for post office —— 675,000 


—— — — 30, 


000 
— ane remodeling_........_.. 150, 000 


do: Boulder an pending) 
Additional ———F—F—FTT—T—T—T———— hale! 13, 000 
Extension and remodeling... 75, 000 
bis 11 son ding) 
r pending) 
Now EGE, SONI Se 900 
New Siding es eae 1, 000, 000 
t Hartford pa pending)— 
New site 1, 000, 000 
Post ofice and office buiding 1, 000, 000 
8 Britain 
Additional land 50, 000 
Extension and remodeling — 125. 800 
New London 
Additional land ä —— 25. 000 
Extension and remodeling post ofice.. 225. 000 
Torrington— 
Naw- Raat paar crete 80, 000 
Post-office building — ALS , 800 
3 (bill pending) — 
dditional land 8 300, 000 
Tarpon and remodeling pi post-office 
|) PEARS As EN ae ANGE hs 325,000 
ner aeto Columbia : Georgetown station— 
TTT 15. 000 
Extension and remodeling . 110, 000 
Georgia: Savannah (bill pending) 
0 eee 
Post- office and office building. RES RRR STS — 825,000 
Illinols: 
Aurora 
New site 
T 
9 
— —. ——. 15. 000 
Reventon and remodeling-__.-_....___ 110, 000 
n (bill pending) — 
96? — —— 75, 000 
Now post-office building —————-———. 800.000 
Cham bill pending) 
pes ( 1 land ang) — — 30, 000 
— and remodeling post-office 
oR A EOS 105, 000 
Decatur— 
Additional land- 15, 000 
Extension and remodeling-_-....--.-_. 135, 000 
Freeport— 
Additional land -~--.-_._---___.___ 25.000 
Extension and remodeling.__.___-_____ 75, 600 
Galesb (bill pending) — 
Zacke Leng — an 
8 and remodelng 120, 000 


Jacksonville, extension post-office bullding 


Kewanee, extension building 
Oak Park (bill 


Additional i ee eae as 80, 000 
Demolition of present structure and con- 
struction of new post-office building- 270, 000 


Ottawa, extension post-office building 
Pekin, extension post-office bullding 
Rockford (bill pending 

Additional land or new site 


1 3 extension and remodeling post-office building 
D 
Fort Wayne (bin pending)— 
TRO RO i sees 1 SEU, MOO 
uismg eee 150,000 


— (bill pending), extension and remodeling.. 
, extension and remodeling. 
ort (bill pending), — and remodeling __ 


emaa 
Sronelen extension and remodeling MERGES AES 
South Bend (bill pending)— 
P A AA aE Oe 
C ae ee Ee Ea SS — — 425, 000 


$850,000 
50, 000 
1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


180, 000 


88, 000 


1, 700, 000 


2, 000, 000 


225, 000 


250, 000 


250. 000 


375, 000 


e 
— 000 
50, 000 
Vincennes— 
c aa 20, 000 
Extension and remodeling... 130, 000 
“Towa u Cit 
dditional UTP AS EDS — 26, 000 
. — and remodeling 85, 000 
Marshalltown— 
A aT TO CPE Se pa Le 10, 
Extension and remodeling.--__-_____.__._ 125, 000 


yeas hn oy yan pending)— 
Buviding ETA RTARTA TIO SOS 200. 000 
Loy (blll pending), extension and remodeling ____ 
DBA: 
Butchinson— 
Additional lan 
Extension = remodeling. 


Lawrence, extension and . 
Pittsburg, extension and remodeling 


Kentucky: Newport 
Additional — — S 30, 000 
ension and remodeling 85, 000 
Louisiana: Shreveport (bill pending), extension 
ang remodeling= ~~ nes — 
Maine: a 
H 75 b — 
oulton (bill pen ing) — Ln 5, 000 
pecan and remodeling. 55, 000 


Lewiston, extension and remodeling___-____-______-__ 
Portland’ (b (bill pending)— 


— Ree 700, 000 
— a c 750, 000 
Maryland: Cumberland (bil ding)— 
Additional ä eee eee 55, 000 
Extension and re modeling 245, 000 
States Ske yeaa 
rockton— 
Additional land—— nie 25, 000 
New building on enlarged site_ 5, 
Fitchburg, extension and remodeling. TENE 
Gloucester (bill pendin: 
New si ‘i ape — e's 8 pees 60, 000 
Building TTT 000 
Haverhill (bill pending) — 
——TbhvT—T—T—T—T—T—T— ea „000 
Building üĩ⸗ö 300,00 
Lawrenee, extension and remodeling 
n— 
PS ee es 100, 000 
„„ rpa „ 000 
Lowell (bill pending) — 
New site__ 
Pittsfield— 
Sine. HT ay es 25, 000 
Extension and remodeling-_._________ 175,.000 
Taunton, extension and remodeling__._________-_____ 
Michigan 
Ann “Arbor, extension and remodeling.__-.__..._-_____ 
Battle Creek, extension and remodeling... ___ 
Jackson— 
DROW PRG ies ao ee 75, 000 
eee Sa aS 375, 600 
Kalamazoo (bill pending), extension and remodeling. 
Pontiac, extension and remodeling__._._________-_____. 
Saginaw (bill pending), extension and remodeling 
Minnesota : 
Duluth, post-office building on site acquired_ 
Fergus Falls, extension and remodeling___~ 


Mississi 8 (bill pending) 
haditionel land 


SSeS eee La , 000 
— — and re modeling 165, 000 
Missouri: 
Columbia, extension and re modeling -A 
Sedalia (bill penđing)— 
a A R R E 4 40. 000 
Building T 250, 000 


Montana: Butte, extension and remodelin gz 
Nebraska: Norfolk, extension and remode lng 
Nevada: Reno (bill ), extension and remod: eer 
New Hampshire: Nashua, extension and remodeling.______ 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City ot ee 
Additional 


400, 000 
175, 000 
500, 000 
700, 000 


200, 000 
100, 000 


525, 000 
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New Jersey—Continued. 
Camden— 


Additional land ._._....-._----..- 3 £20, 000 
Extension and remodeling-_------_.-- 5, 000 
Paterson, extension and remodeling_._.....-..-~---_ 
Perth Amboy— 
Additional SRE San Stl 20, 000 
Extension and remodelin gz 95, 000 
Trenton. Will report later. 
New York: 
Albany— 
Additional land- 800, 000 
Extension and remodeling, or annex... 1, 200, 000 
Austerdam (bill pending)— 
Additional | 3 „ 20, 
Extension ee remodellug----.--.--~~ 155, 000 
Binghamton— 
Additional land , 000 
Post-office patting F 475, 000 
Elmira, extension and re modeling 
1 extension and remode ling 
aca— 
Additional land_-__.-~.-...--..---.. 25, 000 
Extension and remodeling..------.... 150, 000 
New — 
75, 000 
225, 000 
Niagara Falls 
Additional 12, 000 
. Extension na remodeling.. „000 
Peekskill, new pulse on present site 
Plattsburg (bini pancing extension and rebuilding... 
Rome, additional land, extension, = remodeling..-..- 
Syracuse (bill pen ding), increase in limit of cost au- 
thorized, new building 
Schenectady— 
“Additional P ͤ ˙ 3 glen fase cairn tere $30, 000 
Extension and remodeling_-___-_.-_- 270, 000 
North Carolina : 
Asheville 15 pending) — 
NOW MU Ac 200, 000 
a Building. ECE EEN ENANA — 560, 000 
Greensboro (bill pending) — 
New . eee 100, 000 
Bullding „FTT 500, 000 
North Dakota: Fargo, building on acquired site 
Ohio 
‘Akron, additional land to site Aane and new build- 
ing; increase authorization by -- 
Canton sigan pending) 
TT—T—T—TTTTPTTTTTTT—TTTTTT—T mama $160, 000 
CCT 440, 000 
Hamilton 
Additional lang 44444 35, 000 
WORUGRSION eae ba abe tan eee ae 225, 000 
Lima— 
Fe Fe a EE Oe a ONE 100, 000 
TTT 825, 000 
Marton— 
nen à 
Extension and remodeling- --- 150, 000 
Springfield 
r ee ee eres 100, 000 
New building on enlarged Ste. 400, 000 
Zunesville— . 
Additional ana 44% 15, 000 
Extension and remodeling...........- 185, 000 
Oregon: 
Astoria, new building on prosent S 
Eugene, extension and remodeling-.___.....-._--..-- 
Pennsylvania: ‘ 
Allentown— 
Additional- iand_~--- <4 el nn sasnn 50, 000 
Extension and remodeling ......._.--- 250, 000 
Chester— 
Additional land or new site 125, 000 
New \ bollding —T 375, 000 
Erie— 
OL Re ee ae I CE ae See 100, 000 
Building for post office or extension and 
remodeling of present building with 
purchase of additional land for same 
amount ...._.........~..--------- 500, 000 


$375, 000 
350, 000 


115, 000 


2, 000, 000 


175, 000 


500, 000 
185, 000 


125, 000 


175, 000 


300. 000 


1, 050, 000 


800, 000 


760, 000 
600, 000 
600, 000 
773, 000 
600, 000 
260, 000 
425, 000 


175, 000 


600, 000 
200, 000 


300, 000 
120, 000 


800, 000 


Pennsylvania—Continued. 
Lebe tional. 1 
r 26. 000 
Extension and re modeling 122 900 
8 tensi d odel sre oe 
extension and remodeling_______________ 12 
New Castle tsi Pye ag rs . 
nee io a 100, 000 
xtension and remodelln gz 250, 000 
— 350,000 
Bern 7 pending — 
e Se 
Washington 209990 
Additional land 18, 000 
Extension and remodeling _._________ 130, 000 
— 148, 000 
erates (bill pending), extension and 
ie hep ght LENT ie USER Mite Obie A hee A 290, 000 
as fs pending) — 
eee oe 80, 000 
tanso Pee remodeling. ___--______ 250, 000 
280. 000 
Rhode Island: Pawtucket (bin pending }— 
TOW GIR aaa eho een trie re aah Loney 100, 000 
rr ones A RE 400, 000 
South Carolina: Spartanburg (bill pendi Peete 
u arolina : Spartanburg nding), ex 
tension and remodelin OS Saeed Ai ATS „ 125, 000 
South Dakota 
‘Aberdeen, ` additional land, extension and re- 
po ee ees SS SF es 1 IO A 300, 009 
Watertown— 
Additional land .......-....---..._.. 20, 000 
Extension and remodeling__..-..--___ 100, 000 
— 120, 000 
Texas: Houston, extension and remodeling.........--__ 2g 900, 000 
Virginia z 
Newport News— 
anne ee ee ot 20, 000 
Extension and remodeling_.........-__ 180, 900 
200, 000 
Portsmouth— 
Adena) snd onsen Const kak re 25, 000 
Extension and remodeling..--...._._- 175, 900 
200, 000 
Roanoke (bill pending) — 
New site or additional land 275, 000 
New t-office building, or remodeling 
and extending present building. __ $25, 000 
609, 009 
Alexandria (bill pending 
New site 25, 000 
Building. 225, 000 
— 250,0090 
Petersburg— 
Additional land- „„ 50, 000 
Extension and remodeling .---...---- 140, 000 
————_ 190, 900 
West Virginia : 
Charleston. Will submit report later. 
Clarksburg (bill pending) 
INOW SIU ota Sloan eee meni 150, 
PANAN a 400, 000 
2 Wet bill pending) 5 5 5 
on ng)— 
2771... oe ia 50, 000 
. — and re modeling 100, 000 
Belolt— — 150, 000 
Additional land._....------.------. 14, 000 
Extension and remodeling- ---------- 185, 000 
149, 000 
Janesville, extension and remodeling...--..-...-....- 125, 000 
Kenosha bill pending)— 
e T 125, 000 
rr 275, 000 
409, 000 
Oshkosh (bill pending“ 
Additional land or new sit 50, 000 
New building on enlarged or new site.. 200, 000 
Manitowoc— 850,000 
Additional. an. 40, 000 
Extension and remodeling- -=-= 115, 000 
Racine (bill pendi i d remodelin 120.909 
elne ending), extension and remode , 
Sheboygan (bat penal ding), extension and — 100, 000 
Stevens Point, extension and remodeling. ------- 75, 000 
we wawan (bill ‘pending), extension and — E gA 100, 000 
om `asper— 
fs eee $75. 0 
uliding —.--------..-..~--------==------ 275. 350, 000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 8, 


The SPEAKER OF THe House Or REPRESENTATIVES. 


ey Reference is made to department letter of December 30, 1922 
(H. 523), submitting for your consideration a number of “places 
— the country where extreme congestion in Federal build- 
ings exists. Further investigation has been made in some of the cities 
mentioned in the list of 26 for which no estimates were included in 
the previous letter, and the departments are now able to supply 


the omitted information. 
$2 000 is paid annually for rent in the cities on the 


About 300. 
attached list for activities that could 


be housed tn Governmeat- 


1923. 
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at a rate to 
ing the Govern- 


of great expense at this time, but the con 
ings is bad and is increasing at a rate which will result in a few fcr 
iu the rental of space unless the Government provides additional hous- 
ing for the service. } 
As previously stated, it would seem wise to map out a program 
covering a period of years whereby relief would be provided first in 
places where the congestion is greatest and where large sums are being 
paid for rented space in privately owned buildings. The 9 
of sites, where not already owned by the Government, making of 
surveys, preparatin of plans, etc., will require considerable time; there- 
fore it would not be god | to yeh er a ates initial amount 
to commence the work of relief if the authorizations should be made. 
In the list transmitted herewith there appear the eg aera oe 
not ineluded in the previous list: Alexandria, La.; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Springfield, Mass. 
Respectfully, 
* HUBERT WORK, 
Postmaster General. 


W. LLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


List of 19 cities where the Government-owned buildings are inadequate 
te house the Federal sorviee and suggested f measures, with esti- 


mated coat. 
Boston, Mass.: Rebuil by sections the present post 
office and subtreasury for post office, courthouse, and 
r 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Extension, or annex, on land 3 ad- 
Joining the post-office building and including re- 
modeling renovation of present building — 
Cleveland, Ohio: Acquisition a site and construction of 
cu 3 “de per and office buildi 
0. pig 
2 West Side Bar office—Acquisition of a site and 
D 0 of building for post office at limit 
L . —., ——— x—ñ— 
Amounts 1 tor angulation of 
site in acts of May 30, 1908, a March 
1911, hereby made available toward total limi 
of cost stated herein. 
(b Alteration and renovation of office and court- 
house, including mechanical equipment and 
mail-bandling t 


Mich. : 
Demolition of the customhouse, ete., and construc- 


$6, 000, 000 


1, 500, 000 
8, 000. 000 


10, 000, 000 


5 750, 000 

t, 
la 

À 2, 500, 000 

T50, 000 

8, 000, 000 


560, 000 


Los Angeles, Calif.; Acquisition of site and construction 
of post office and office building ----___-_-_____ 
Louisville, Ky.: Acquisition of site and construction of a 


F T 8 EE seh CNN Sie ak E Feary ot aS BLL 2, 000, 000 
authorize acquisition of site aud 
for post office, courthouse, and ether Govern- 
ment offices, at a limit of cost of 
Upon completion of said building the present building 
and site to be sold at such time and such terms as 
the Secretary of the Traen may to be to the 
best interests of the United States. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : Construction of post office and office build- 
“ing 10m, atte entherige@. e el 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Acquisition of site and construction 
of an annex or extension to the post office and courthouse, 
includin ling and renovation._._------..-._--__ 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
(a) Sale of subtreasury ; 8 of a site and con- 
struction of a Federal office buildin. 
(b) Acquisition of a site and construction of a postal 
GSS ar E SE a 
Seattle, Wash. : h 
(a) Acquisition of a site and construction of a postal’ 
station and office building „„ 8, 250, 000 
And that the $300,000 authorized by act of March 4 
4, 1913, and subsequently appropriated be made 
available for the project. 
(b) Extension and remodeling of the courthouse, cus- 
tomhouse, and post-office build SENS ANI IE, 
Scranton, Pa.: Acquisition of a site, with surface rights 
only, if necessary, and construction of post office and ce 
building, and sale of present post-office site and buillding- 
Springfield, Mass.: Acquisition of site and construction of 
post office and office bulldug 1, 750, 000 
Worcester, Mass.: Acquisition of site and construction of 
e so a eee BE 650, 000 
The following places are additional to those included im the list of 25: 
Alexandria, La.; Demolition of t building and con- 
struction of building upon the site thereof for post 
office, United States courts, and other Government offices_ 
Amount previously authorized by act of March 4, 191: 
ö etc., to be made available toward total 
mit of cost. 


4, 000, 000 


2, 250, 000 
$900, 000 


2, 000, 000 
1, 350, 000 


650, 000 


1, 150, 000 


$400, 000 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Acquisition of site and construction of 


$1, 150, 000 


1, 000, 000 

Attached to the first letter is a list of 140 cities whick the 
department had up to that time inspected, in which it is stated 
that the floor space in the Federal buildings at these points is 
wholly inadequate, and the total expenditure estimated to meet 
these eases alone is 845,343,000, which, added to the amount 
estimated in their second letter covering 19 cities, makes a 
grand total of nearly $90,000,000; and this, they state, is only 
a partial list of places where new public buildings and addi- 
tions are needed, and does not cover a single case that has 
not a Government building of some sort. Among other cities 
included in this list, they took a shot at Kentucky, but the 
bullet rleocheted and glanced only a suburb of Cincinnati. 
(Laughter.] 

Of course, Congress needs all this information which the 
Post Office and Treasury Departments are furnishing us, and 
we could not intelligently frame an omnibus bill without such 
information, but I do net think that we should act on these 
propositions until a general public-bulldings program for the 
entire country is determined upon and included in one bill. It 
has been suggested to me from high sources that good business 
principles require us to have the money in sight to pay for the 
work before we begin the erection of additional public build- 
ings. I do not concur in that proposition, because most of the 
business of the country now is conducted upon a credit basis. 

I do not refer to any public official in particular, legislative 
or executive, when I say that it is manifestly the purpose, in 
certain quarters at least, to take care of the great civic een- 
ters where the business of the Government is necessarily 
enormous and conditions more congested, and after that is done 
they will, to express it in common parlance, tell the balance of 
us to go to the devil. In the documents to which I have referred 
it ts set forth that by reason of the inaction of Congress in the 
construction of public buildings, it has become necessary to 
enter into contracts with private persons to construct suitable 
buildings upon a rental basis; and as the Postmaster General 
has correctly stated, this is a most undesirable method, not 
only because of the excessive rentals which it is frequently 
necessary to pay, but because in most instances the buildings at 
the expiration of the lease would revert to the owners, so that 
the Government would be left in a worse situation than it is 
now. I think also that this idea of side-stepping Members of 
Congress and making contracts with private individuals to build 
colossal buildings in big cities and leaving the small cities out is 
wrong in principle and certainly discourteous to the legislative 
branch of the Government, and if I can do anything to stop the 
practice it shall not continue. [Applause.] 

It has been correctly suggested that this information is be- 
ing furnished for the guidance of Congress, which is a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government and can do as it pleases. 
I heartily assent to that, but I wish to add that so long as I 
have any say in the matter I shall do what I can to prevent 
Congress from becoming a subordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment in this particular. [Applause.] 

I note in the morning papers that the Joint Postal Commis- 
sion has submitted, or is going to submit, a recommendation 
that a public building program be adopted by Congress which 
will involve the expenditure of $20,000,000 a year for some 
years to come, relief being first given to the large cities, where 
there is the greatest congestion. 

In the first place, I wish to say that this suggestion is utterly 
absurd. It is in direct conflict with the views of the Postmaster 
General, expressed to me both verbally and in writing, and also 
in conflict with the recommendations contained in the two joint 
letters from the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which urge immediate action in a number of cases 
which they cite and which of themselves involve an expenditure 
of $90,000,000, although it is conceded by these two officials 
that there are still other cases equally emergent that they are 
proceeding to investigate and will later submit an additional 
list to Congress. Moreover, the expenditure of $20,000,000 a 
year will not be equal to the annual rental which we are now 
paying, so that such a program would not relieve us of this 
burdensome and excessive rental for a good many years to come. 
I do not recall how this Joint Postal Commission was created, 
nor am I acquainted with its personnel; but from what I have 
seen and read of its attempts to function, it is my opinion that 
it is just about as useful to the Federal Government as the 
appendix is to the human body; and I suggest that a speedy 
Surgical operation is advisable to separate it from our Federal 
machinery before suppuration sets in. [Laughter and applause. ] 
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We shall, of course, be compelled to wait until the next 
session of Congress before any relief cau be given in the way 
of authorizations and appropriations to relieve this situation, 
which is destined to become little short of a public scandal 
unless something is speedily done. My own opinion about it 
is that we should immediately upon the convening of the next 
Congress pass an omnibus public buildings bill providing for a 
general building program, and that this bill should be so 
phrased that the localities that have not a publle building but 
are in need of one shall not be ignored until certain favored 
localities are taken care of, so that we may have, as far as 
it is possible economically to do, all our Government activities 
ultimately housed in (foyernment-owned buildings. 

I think this building program should involve a standardiza- 
tion of public buildings so that one set of plans and specifica- 
tions may be utilized for the construction of all buildings of 
similar sizé and to meet similar public necessities. This of 
itself would greatly expedite the carrying out of the sort of 
program I have in mind. From what information I have been 
able to gather, I am also of the opinion that this program could 
be further expedited by throwing antiquated plans and specifi- 
cations into the discard and adopting uniform and up-to-date 
methods. 

The Postmaster General tells me that in numerous instances 
he is losing 40 per cent of the efficiency of the force by reason 
of the crowded conditions, to say nothing of the danger to the 
health of the employees as a result of their insanitary sur- 
roundings. I see in the last estimate submitted by the Post- 
master General and the Secretary of the Treasury, which totals 
the sum of $44,260,000, that two, three, and four millions of 
dollars are estimated for certain citles, including Newark, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Los Angeles, and 
$6,000,000 for Boston, and the princely sum of $10,000,000 for 
Chicago. Those of us who do not live in these great civic centers 
are entirely willing to give them whatever the needs of the situ- 
ation demand, but only upon condition that they help us take 
care of our own sections of the country at the same time. I do 
not mean that every little village should be provided for, but I 
have in mind now the places where the business of the Govern- 
ment is such that it would be a matter of economy in the end 
to construct Government-owned buildings instead of renting 
them. 

I am willing to concede that millions are needed in some 
localities where thousands would suffice in others, but I insist 
that the smaller places where governmental activities are not 
provided for with a Government-owned building, need relief just 
the same as Boston needs six millions and Chicago needs ten 
millions, 

I know of many situations that have been brought to the at- 
tention of our committee where even $25,000 or $30,000 would 
afford ample accommodations. I am not an advocate of the con- 
struction of colossal or monumental buildings. I mean, rather, 
the construction of substantial, fireproof buildings of the factory 
type, such as commercial interests are constructing to-day. The 
difficulty is to determine where to draw the line. I can give you 
two or three instances to illustrate what I mean. Ten years ago 
provision was made for the construction of a building at Jasper, 
Wyo., a town of 1,700 inhabitants, and the Senator who secured 
it was subjected to much criticism, but he knew it was a rapidly 
growing town and that a building would be indispensable to 
meet the situation by the time it could be erected. To-day it 
has a population of 20,000 and the business of the Government is 
such that that building, constructed after much delay, is in- 
adequate to meet the requirements. In my own district, to give 
you another illustration, in the last omnibus bill which passed 
the House but was not taken up in the Senate because of the 
World War, I had ineluded the city of Hazard, which, according 
to an antiquated census, had a population of less than 600, and 
Hazard was made more or less a town of national reputation 
because of the criticism heaped upon me for that action. To-day 
the Hazard post office supplies at least 25,000 people living in 
and around the city, and it is fast becoming one of the industrial 
centers of our State. The same is true of Pikeville, my home 
city, and of Paintsville, and I might also mention Jenkins, in my 
district, the site of which was covered with timber when I was 
first elected to Congress. 

To-day it is the center of a great coal field and has a population 
of 8,000 or 8,000, a second-class post office, one of the largest 
artificial lakes in the world, and all sorts of up-to-date facilities 
too numerous to mention; and yet, as a result of the persistent 
insistence upon delay in reporting an omnibus bill over our 
protest, the facilities for the transaction of Government busi- 
ness are wholly inadequate in each instance; and although I 


have been a member of this committee for 10 years and chair- 
man of it for four years, it has not been possible thus far to get 
a single public building erected in my district. You may, 
therefore, very well understand why I feel as I do on this 
subject. 

I could give scores of cases that have been brought to the 
attention of our committee, most of which are not included in 
the lists submitted by the Postmaster General and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but which are nevertheless equally 
emergent, and in which the Representatives from the districts 
where these are located have repeatedly and persistently ap- 
pealed to our committee to report legislation to relieve the sit- 
uations, which has not been done because of existing conditions 
and the operation of influences against the reporting of any 
public-building legislation during the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Take, for example, the case of Oakland, Calif., where the 
conditions surrounding the transaction of the postal business 
are simply deplorable. A few other cities in California are in 
the same condition, and one can readily understand the situa- 
tion in that State when I tell you that in a number of places 
the population has doubled in the last 10 years. 

I might mention many other cities throughout the country 
where the conditions are equally deplorable, such as Steuben- 
ville and Circleville, Ohio; Sheboygan, Kenosha, and Racine, 
Wis.; Asheville, N. C.; Chandler, Okla.; also at Houston, Tex., 
where the parcel post is handled on the sidewalk and in the 
street, and I have a photograph on file for the committee show- 
ing this. Facilities are wholly inadequate in cities like Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Boston, Lawrence, and Peabody, and even 
in Chicago. I am reminded also of the city of Syracuse, N. Y., 
whose able and industrious Congressman has repeatedly urged 
the relief which is needed there. The first step toward meet- 
ing this situation there was in 1906, but outside of the ac- 
quisition of a site and the razing of buildings thereon and the 
partial appropriation contained in the act of March 4, 1913, 
nothing has been done and an entire block in the heart of the 
city is inclosed by an unsightly board fence. But I could go 
on almost indefinitely citing these cases where the facilities 
are so inadequate for the transaction of the public business 
that it is discreditable to a great Nation like ours. 

To repeat myself somewhat, we ought not to have unneces- 
sarily ornate buildings; they ought to be in keeping with the 
architecture of the surrounding buildings in the city in which 
they are constructed. I think also that we should have a 
standardization of all buildings, so that, instead of drawing the 
plans and specifications for each, there should be a general type 
of buildings for cities of a certain size and with a similar 
volume of public business. I think this would greatly expedite 
this construction work, which is most desirable and indeed of 
immediate and pressing importance. 

There is another matter that I wish to mention briefly, and 
that is: When we do enact an omnibus bill, and we must do it 
at the next session of Congress if we wish to avoid the just 
indignation of the people in those localities throughout the 
country to which I haye referred, we should so legislate as to 
provide adequate facilities for the prompt erection of these 
buildings in order that, when a Member of Congress secures 
an authorization for a building, he has a reasonable assurance 
of seeing the building completed and occupied while he is yet 
living. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 18 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, criminal charges of a very 
serious nature are about to be presented to a New York grand 
jury against one William H. Anderson, who is a member of the 
national legislative committee, national executive committee, 
national board of directors, and is New York State superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America. All of the State 
officers of the New York Anti-Saloon League are being examined 
to-day in Albany for violations of the New York corrupt prac- 
tices act. 

In view of these facts and the added fact that this organiza- 
tion has dominated and controlled the Congresses of the United 
States for nearly 10 years and has attempted to dictate appoint- 
ments to the Federal judiciary and controls completely the 
present administration, the following correspondence from an 
unimpeachable source should be interesting both to the House 
of Representatives and the country. It is between William 
Dudley Foulke, vice president of the National Civil Service 


1923. 
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Reform League, and S. E. 


Nicholson, secretary of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America; 5 
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DECEMBER 1922. 
S. E. NICHOLSON, 
Secretary Anti-Saloon League, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In yours of December 18 you say When the Volstead 
law passed neither the Anti-Saloon League nor any other agency could 
have gotten into that law a civil-service provision.” It was not neces- 
sary to get into that law any such provision. The civil service law 
itself would have taken care of that, but in the bill you 8 there 
was put in a provision that the places should be excepted from the 
civil service law. For putting that in your league can not shirk the 
responsibility. It was well recognized you were behind that law and 
doing your utmost to secure its passage with that provision. 

You add that Congressmen took the view that civil-service require- 
ments would have eliminated some old internal-revenue men who would 
make the best enforcement officers because of their experience; that 
most of your Anti-Saloon e people did not agree with this, but 
it would have been useless to have oP sed it. This is quite different 
from what Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler told us in his reply to my address 
at the civil-service meeting in Washington, for he said that the objec- 
tion to including these places in the civil service was because in that 
ease only men with two years’ previous experience in — 
crime could be admitted and that many of these men were regarded by 
the 1 as not suitable. You say it was because experienced men 
would excluded, and he said it was because such experience was 
improperly required. Which is it? The fact is that neither of these 
statements is true. Mr. eeler’s was not correct because neither the 
Civil Service Commission nor any authorized body had made any rule 


requiring two years’ qualification, or anything of the kind, and your 
statement can hardly be correct because experienced internal-revenue 
officers, if they could show their 


goanen dsns under eivil-service rules, 
would be appointed. The plain fact is that the Congressmen wanted 
the plunder and you let them have it. 

You say that it would have been useless to have opposed the congres- 
sional viewpoint, although the Anti-Saloon League people did not agree 
with it, and that for the league to have forced the Issue would have 
been to jeopardize the bill. ou insist, therefore, that I did the league 
au injustice by giving the impression that its officers opposed the civil- 
service provision. I said nothing about its officers nor about such a 
provision. All we wanted was no provision at all, and your explana- 
tion puts the 1 @ in a far worse position than what you say I 
charged, for you mit that its members, although knowing the Con- 

men's views were wrong, yielded to them to get the bill passed. 
hat means that as bought the bill with congressional patronage and 
paid for it not with your own money but, far worse, with offices, paid 
out of taxes levied upon the people. I do not at all suppose you under- 
stood the immorality of that act, but in any reasonable system of 
ethics it was far more indefensible than opposing the civil service law. 
A man may conscientiously oppose that law, but not support its in- 
clusion if he believes that law is right. 

Your league is not like an ordinary political organization, which can 
compromise and give and take what it will for the sake of expediency, 
but you are professedly enga in accomplishing a great moral reform, 
and this can not be done through oral means. And even if you 
could not get your bill through except by excluding appointments from 
the classified service, you could at least have decla that you were 
not cooperating with that part of the bill and did not approve of it. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I can not yield. 

Mr, BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is improper in debate for a Member of Congress to 
accuse his own party of buying officials who are employed to 
perform their duties with patronage positions. That is the 
substance of the gentleman's statement, and it casts a reflection 
upon his entire party. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is overruled, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. TINKHAM (continuing): 


But suppose that your excuse was well founded and that you had 
to agree without remonstrance to the wicked clause in order to obtain 
the larger good; in other words, that you believed in the principle 
that the end justifies the means. Sg tas that were true and the 
bill were passed in that way what then? You could at least do your 
utmost to have this iniquitous provision removed and 8 

laced under eivil-service rules as soon as possible. any years 
ave passed since that time. What have you done? The National 
Civil ice Reform League, through its president, Richard H. Dana, 
showed at once where this clause would lead and we have protested 
over and over again, at our annual meetings in speeches and resolu- 
tions. We have repeatedly sent our representative to confer with 
enforcement officers and have drafted a bi roviding for the classifica- 
tion and reexamination of ali persons in this branch of the service, 
yet you never lifted a finger to stay the abuses you had created, and 
so, 3 a nonpolitical system for the party plunder you had 
ntroduced. 

When the Wilson administration ceased and the Republicans came 
into power, and when the maxim “turn the rascals gut was more 
deservedly applied to the enforcement bureau than I ever knew it 
applied before, would not that have been a good time to substitute 
nonpolitical and competitive tests for the appointment of those who 
were to succeed the men dismi Yet you never budged. 

Even if you regarded it as well nigh eo epg to secure this, 
should not your own self-respect have impelled you to make some 
effort or at least some gesture of an attempt to remove this de- 
iby emg, GSE from the service. Where and how did you make it? 
For you knew perfectly well that wherever the ag syster entered 
corruption and incompetency followed in its train, and the enforce- 
ment bureau under the Volstead Act has giyen a finer illustration of 
that than any other case in history. What has been its record? In 
Rhode Island the corruption was so great that the entire Federal 
organization from top to bottom was thrown out by the authorities at 


Washington. The changes in New York have been kaleidoscopic, 
There have been seven different supervisors and directors, the corps of 
subordinates has been changed correspondingly. Hardold L. Hart, 
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chairman of the Broome County ef tgp committee, who was 
omice, 


appointed director soon after Harding took , resigned in October, 
and thereafter was indicted for fraud; withdrawal permits had been 
issued during his administration and many milllons due the Goy- 
ernment were absorbed by illegal 
from Director Hart were secured William A. Orr, another Repub- 
lican politician afterwards indicted. There was one director after 
another of the same caliber. Ralph A. Day refused to waive immu- 
nity when called by the grand jury 3 liquor fraud. refused 
to peat inspection of the books of R. A. y é Co., of which he was 
president. 

Herbert G. Catrow, former assistant prohibition director of New 
York, was Indicted last April with 15 other officials. 

In Pennsylvania W. C. McConnell, former director, was indicted 
last March for conspiracy in the fraudulent withdrawal of liquor. 
Men were actually dismissed from the service in Pennsylvania because 
they insisted on the enforcement of the law. The cases in these 
various States all hang fire amid interminable delays. Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty says his department can not properly press for their 
trial to the prejudice of other cases. A few men, however, have been 
tried and convicted. Thomas Delaney, director of Wisconsin, was 
sentenced to two years in prison and fined $10,000, as well as Joseph 
5 5 one of his inspectors. and another of a year, while Robert Ta 
Grillion, director in Detroit, was sentenced to three years in prison. 
The prohibition director from Montana has recently been indicted. 

I conid give you lists by the score of subordinates involved in 
these frauds. Liquor is bponiy sold in some of the largest New York 
restaurants and other public places in the country and statements made 
as to how much is paid to the in ors for permission to make 
these sales. Liquor is imported dally enormous quantities from the 
Bahamas, Canada, and elsewhere in violation of law. The service is 
corrupted from top to bottom by a set of depraved political officials 
appointed under the spoils system which you promoted. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, may I make a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that what is known as the ship subsidy bill is now dead, and it 
is no longer necessary to read these dry essays before the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
Mr. TINKHAM (continuing): 


Eren those who seem anxious to enforce the law are so ignorant and 
inefficient that they make illegal searches and arrests In violation of the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution as recently decided by one of our 
Federal courts. I could go on for hours with the details, but why do 
so? President Harding himself announced in his message that they 
had become a national scandal and calls 5 758 the governor for help ju 
that for which the national force, if decently administered, ought to be 


adequate. A 

12 will not do to say that the national prohibition force can not ba 
kept from corruption. since the Harrison antinarcotic bill, dealing with 
a precisely similar subject, has been 5 enforced without serious 
scandal by employees appointed from top to bottom under the civil- 
service system. Indeed, I understand that you yourself do not claim 
that the Volstead Act can not be enforced. Why, then, have you not 
done something to get it enforced under the system which has been 
successful? 

I have been for many years in a very small mer, a contributor to your 
organization. I believe that national prohibition, if adequately en- 
forced, would be a great benefit to the families of workingmen and 
others who have suffered from the evils of intoxication ; but in view of 


transactions. Favorable rulings 


your past course, I am entirely through with you and belleve that you 
have bronght nothing but discredit upon the cause you support, and 
that some better organization ought to take your place. [Applause. 

In my speech at the Washington meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League I said, I here accuse the Anti-Saloon League 
that in so long permitting without a protest the enforcement bureau 
to become and remain the spoils of 8 political plunderers. 
they have themselves been guilty of an fmmoral and wicked course.” 
In your letter to me you ref that I did the Anti-Saloon e an 
injustice, and that I am doing violence to the prohibition cause in 
attacking its enforcement; that the blame does not lie wholly with 
e enforcement department. In this you admit that a great deal 
of it does lie just there. You accuse wet propa anda in the news 
pers and movies, but what better support could such propaganda 
aye than the general corruption of this bureau? You promised us 
that under prohibition we should have a great diminution of vice and 
crime, yet vice and crime are rampant as never before. Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler said the causes lie elsewhere, and in part they do, but 
what eater incentive could there be to the violation of all laws 
than for opr people, especially the young, to see that this law is 
generally, if not universally violated? It is time for you to acknowl- 


edge your own shortcomin before you accuse the press or the 
people of the things to which they have led. 
he eharge which I made in Washington was not only true but it 


did not go far enough. I will now add, They have not only be- 
trayed the cause they espoused by discrediting its agents and deserve 
the chastisement visited upon their reprehensible conduct, but they 
also haye endeavored to palliate and justify such conduct by in- 
sincere and dishonest excuses. Take, for example, what Mr. Wheeler 
said in answer to my Washington address. I had described the 
course of Mr. Harold D. Williams, one of the appointing officers, in 
in selecting his men. He sad. Well, I size the 
man up first, myself. I give him the ‘once over’ and 1 get a fairly 
good idea of his character and capacity in that way; I examine his 
recommendations and testimonials, if any; then, if he measures up 
to my standard, I put him through what I call tke third degree. IIe 
is to present an indorsement by the Republican League, the Republi- 
can State Committee, and the Anti-Saloon gue.” 

It would appear from this that the worthies who fill these offices 
were indor: by your league and Mr. Wheeler found it necessary to 
refute my statement. He said there was no such man as Williams at 
all, and that it was Wilson, and that Wilson had no power to aypotit 
whatever. This seemed to be a rather conclusive rejoinder. But it so 
ned that in one of the front rows in the audience was Miss 
to our league, who informed us that she had her- 
n's successor, and that the appointments had been 


Massachusetts, 


hap. 
Nichols, belongin 
self seen Mr. W. 
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General in Washington. 
9 true and the excuse was a mere dishonest eyasion, 

Mr. Wheeler also insisted that the last election, instead of showing 
dissatisfaction with prohibition enforcements, showed that it was in- 
creasingly are by the poopie. This is not the way that your 
own papers, like the American Issue, looked at the election, a paper 
which admitted the dangers it portend and insisted that you must 
be on guard now as never before. Mr, eeler is entitled to all the 
comfort and delight which that election is so well calculated to pe 
duce. But voters do not closely discriminate, Their disgust for VoL- 
STEAD, leadi to his just and salutary repudiation, and for the cor- 
rupt gang with which his act infected the country, soon expanded into 
disgust for all n legislation. Many who were conscientious 
supporters of prohibition, seeing how it works, and the general de- 
moralization caused by the lawlessness it encourages, say, We favored 

ibi and we would favor it still if yon would enforce it; but 
The vile thing we haye now is worse than the eyil we sought to abol- 
ish.” And now they seek—mistakenly, I believe—rather the repeal of 
the whole system than the effort to enforce it by removing it from 


It provided that the field service and prohibition agents 
transf: classified service withou 17 
examination. 
lict whom the bureau now ha 
fications was to 


having immediate the act, and also 
the persons authorized to issue permits, including officers ployed 
under the commissioner and di ors. By this provision all the mis- 
creants at the head of this igh organization would still remain 
political plunder as at present. he condition of the service would 
actually be worse than it is to-day, and all the discredit attached to its 
inefficiency after it has been thus degraded would naturally fall on 
the competitive system itself. 

You say in your letter “the bill which would bring enforcement 
agents under prohibition (I suppose you mean civil service) has been 
reported posi A It may not be all that you and others desire or 
‘that we desire. It has not been, however, our policy in the t to 
reject everything because we could not get at the particular thne n 
we want. We of the Anti-Saloon League feel now that with 


worth, 

That is exactly what I would suppose you would do with such 
measure. These 2 Congressmen now ho to keep even 8 
a, than before the vile retainers t have foisted upon 
he public and you are backing them up now just as you did at the 
beginning in their — purposes. I am glad that your letter 
arrived simultaneously th one from the secretary of our le: z 
Mr. Marsh, who tells me he has already stirred. up some opposition 
o this bill but that “Wheeler and the Anti-Saloon Leagu 
oubtedly behind it and that fs enough to put it through.” 
to transmit this correspondence to him and I et ps urge 
to leave no stone unturned to show the world that we re udiate it 
utterly, We do not intend to have the civil-service system credited 
by “ covering“ into it a bureau which you have permitted to be thus 
defiled when the only effect will be to perpetuate and increase the un- 
endurable stench which now permeates the olfactories of the Nation. 
We want the scoundrels eliminated before the civil-seryice system shall 
be held responsible. 

I wrote to Mr. Wheeler on November 20, 17 days before our meet- 
ing and told him my criticisms of your 1 e and asked him to tell 
me, since I did not wish to do the organization an injustice, what 
it has done to prevent the exception from the civil service law being 
included in the Volstead Act; what protest your league had made 
against the spoils system and what efforts to eradicate it. To these 
8 I have had no answer down to the present moment. Mr. 
yheeler said he had been gut of town but I can hardly commend 
the efficiency of an office which does not para that a communication 
of this kind should reach him during all of that time. If you hope 
to get any better enforcement of the law you will have to act with 
more celeri than this. If I am doing you any in ice now it 
would be better to let me know in less than 17 days for I shall not 
wait that long before submitting this correspondence to so much of 
the world as I can reach. 

WILIA Duprey FOULRKE. 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives should 
apprehend what criminal, unprincipled, and mendacious leader- 
ship it has followed for 10 years and added to the Constitution 
of the United States the eighteenth amendment and enacted the 
Volstead Act, both of which have brought to our country revo- 
lution against Government and revolt against all law. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I desire to print an 
address delivered by Nicholas Murray Butler, president Colum- 
bia University, of New York, before the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation at Columbus, Ohio, on January 26, 1923. 

The address is as follows: 
Law AND LAWLESSNESS. 


[An address delivered before the Ohio State Bar Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, on January 26, 1923, by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president Columbia University, of New Tork. 

In this presence of a distinguished and re ig eee ne company of 
American lawyers and men of affairs it would be quite easy to speak 
ence again with appropriate rhetorical fiourishes those sonorous 
platitudes concerning the law and its supremacy with which we are 
all familiar. One who does not venture beyond the limits of common 


consent ma 
progress, 
time at my disposal will 
eee issues which I conceive relate directly to the subject under 
on. 
That disregard of law, disobedience to law, and contempt for law 
have i increased and are still increasing in this country is not 
u 


gain universal applause, but he does not contribute to 
y preference is to raise, with such definiteness as the 
permit, some fundamental and doubtless 


bted. parts of 
the world, but one may wonder whether the unenyiable supremacy of 


being. In all parts of the country judges and lawyers are discussing 
the prevalent spirit of lawlessness, and usually end by assertin 

emphatically that the law must be and shall be enforced exactly as i 

is written without fear or favor. This has a fine sound and is uni- 
versally applauded, but it contributes absolutely nothing to an under- 
standing or solution of the grave problem which widespread lawlessness 
has raised. An examination of the proceedings of the recent annual 
meetings of bar associations throughout the country establishes the fact 
that almost all of them have been hearing discussions of this topic. 
ae 533 therefore, and its nation-wide character may be taken 
‘or gran 


should now be pointed xo as the lawbreaking nation par excellence. 
At meeting of the American Bar Association held in San Fran- 
cisco in Angust last I listened to the report of a special committee 


on law enforcement. That committee called attention first to the fact 
that we in this country are without adequate and accurate statistical 
information as to crime and will remain so until the Department of 
Justice is in position to establish a bureau of records and statistics 
where all relevant information may be assembled and pee and 
to which recourse may be had by courts and public officers througb- 
out the nation. That committee offered a most disheartening and 
indeed shameful comparison between the 9 character of the 
le of the Dominion of Canada and that of the people of the 
Jnited States. They seemed to feel that the situation was somewhat 
relieved by the fact that when Canadians cross the border they be- 
come proportionately less law-abiding than when at home. Some of 
us might think that, contrary to the adage of the poet Horace, these 
immigrants had changed both the sky above them and the spirit within 
them, and that the inference was not complimentary to the United 
States. However that may be, the Dominion of Canada, with a popula- 
tion of some nine millions, stands in most enviable contrast to Cook 
County, III., with a population of some three millions, when burglaries, 
larcenies, and hom: are taken ag standards of comparison. 

It was of particular interest to bear in that report the statement 
that particularly since 1890 there has been and continues to be a con- 
stant bY pyr ge deepening tide of lawlessness in the United States, 

that date, 1890, to have marked the turning point for the 
worse in more than one field of thought and action, and to be a truly 
significant date for anyone who would understand the t law- 
lessness among our people. It seems clear that the remedies usually 
8 for this lawlessness are very super 
but superficial and temporary results, It is all well enough to increase 
the number of judges, to make criminal trials more speedy and sen- 
tences after conviction more severe, and in various other conventional 
ways to strengthen the administration of justice. We may, bowever, 
do all these excellent things and lawlessness will still continue to exist 
and to grow unless its underlying causes be reached and dealt with. 
Human experience has long since exploded the doctrine that a severe 
unishment will deter from the commission of crime. The fear of 
etection will so deter, but the fear of punishment will not. 

In order to get at the fundamental facts in respect to lawlessness 
we must dig down somewhat deeper than ordinary. There is, first, the 
body of new information just being brought to 232 public attention, 
which appears to indicate that du ng the past hundred years and more 
the material progress of man and his power to control and apply the 
forces of nature have far outrun both his intellectual and his moral 
capacity and competence. One of the most distinguished of American 
scientists recently said in my hearing that he bad about come to the 
conclusion that all his discoveries and advances were harmful rather 
than helpfnl to mankind because of the base and destructive uses to 
which they were likely to be put. He insisted that, in the present state 
of public intelligence, if there was a lofty use and a lower use of his 
discoveries and inventions, eyidence multiplied that the lower use would 
be the first chosen. He parare pane other things, to the fact 
that the Great War, with all its destructiveness and appalling loss of 
life and treasure, could never have been fought except by the use of 
two of the most beneficent and striking of modern inventions, namely 
the telephone and typhoid prophylaxis. What, he added, is the use o 
inventing and improving the telephone or of 8 und applying 
typhoid prophylaxis if the killing of millions of men the best use 
that can be made of them? 

Frankly, we must face the’possibility that we are living in a material 
world, to which but a portion of the perpis are intellectually and 
morally adjusted. ‘These, and these alone, be they few or many, are 
in a state of mental health. The others are pathologic cases from the 
intellectual and the moral point of view. ey are not mentally de- 
fective as that term has been understood, nor are they in any technical 
sense insane; but they are sufficiently maladjusted to their environ- 
ment to be lacking in complete mental and moral health. If conditions 
eneral temperament and known char- 
Inited States, it is not difficult to see 
how a widespread spirit of restlessness, of dissatisfaction with law, 
and eventually of disregard for law, might be brought about. The more 
advanced of our students and investigators of mental life and mental 
health are quite alive to these conditions, but as yet they are voices 
crying in a wilderness. 

The report of the American Bar Association's committee on law 
enforcement mentioned the year 1890 as significant in the history of 
the development of lawlessness in this country. That hap) to be 
about the time when the standards and methods of gene education 
which had existed in the United States for more than a half century 
began to give way before those that have since become increasingly 
influential not only in our schools and colleges but in our homes. r 
various reasons which need not be gone into here there then began to be 
an incre gly sympathetic response to the doctrine which had for 
some time been preached, that no youth should be asked to follow any 
course of study that he did not like and that was not of his own 
choosing. His tastes and enrly capacities, or perhaps his whims, were 


like these be superadded to the 
acteristics of the people of the 


to take the place of human experience and the general interest in deter- 
mining how he should spend bis time while in the process of formal 
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A quick effect, and indeed an almost unconscious effect, of 
the practice of such a doctrine is to displace discipline and to arouse 
in the mind of youth contempt and disregard for those things w. 

he has not chosen to know, regardless of what may be the opinion o 


education. 


others concerning their value and Importance. In s way the indi- 
vidual learns to separate his own tastes, his own interests, his own 
Occupations from those of the community of which he is a part, 
and only to prefer and to follow his own. That subtle and many-sided 
3 ona in this way be set in motion to make for lawlessness 
seems obvious, 

Until about 1890 the ruling notion in American education was tha 
there existed such a thing as general discipline, general knowledge, an 
general capacity, all of which should be developed and made the most 
of by cooperation between the home and the school, As a result o 
a few 8 superficial and irrelevant experiments it was one day 
announced from various psychological laboratories that there was no 
such thing as general discipline and general capacity, but that all disci- 
plines were particular and that-all 8 were specific. The arrant 
nonsense of this and the flat contradiction giyen to it by human obser- 
vation and human experience went for nothing, and this new notion 
rapidly spread abroad among the homes and schools of the United 
States, both to the undoing of the effectiveness of our American edu- 
cation and to the spread of a spirit which makes for lawlessness. 

It would surprise a at many excellent persons to be told that the 
schools upon whose maintenance they are pouring out almost unlimited 
sums raised by public tax were, quite unconsciously, doing all that 
they reasonably could to implant a spirit of lawlessness in those who 
come under thelr influence. And yet that is the sober truth. If a 
youth be taught at home or in school that there are no fundamental 
3 principles, but that the world is his oyster, to be consumed 
at such time and in such fashion as he may see fit, or that it Is to be 
made over to his heart's desire, one need not wonder when a spirit of 
lawlessness and restlessness under order and constraint find expression 
in his life. The platitude makers teil us sometimes that education is 
3 for life, and sometimes that education is life; take either 

orn of the dilemma, and the sort of education to which we are now 
subjecting our youth is too often a training in the spirit of lawlessness. 
No person can be called educated who will not do effectively something 
that he does not wish to do at the time when it ought to be done. 

If these considerations be correctiy stated. a secure foundation for 
lawlessness has been laid in our national life and an invitation to 
lawlessness has been extended by the recent material progress of man 
and by the 9 that have come over our national system of educa- 
tion. The sum total of the effects of these causes is to predispose to 
lawlessness. In such case there is no effective barrier raised against 
buman passion, human greed, human revenge, or human _ cupidity. 
First comes individual interest and individual satisfaction; then group 
or class privilege or advantage: and last of all, the interest of the 
82 public, which In a healthy and law-abiding society will always 

e supreme. 

Upon the fonndation so laid, there has been rising for some time past 
a structure making for lawlessness which has had the cooperation of 
many builders, most of whom have been quite unconscious of the part 
they were playing. Our legislatures, both State and National, and our 
various administrative boards and bureaus are largely made up of those 
whom Thomas Jefferson wittily described as demi-lawyers. Their 
ruig passion is a statute or an administrative order. Their constant 
appeal is to force, to what has come to be known as the yours power 
ot the state, and si exercise it with a ruthlessness and a ferocity 
from which kings and emperors haye been accustomed to draw back. 
Shortly before retiring from public life, former Senator Thomas, of 
Colorado, himself a learned lawyer of high type, made a speech in the 
Senate in which he pointed out that within a relatively short period 
of time we Americans had some seventy thousand statutes, State and 
National, passed for our guidance and Government. To state this fact 
is to name a powerful force making for the spread of lawlessness. 
When the temporary is confused with the permanent, and when the 
unimportant and trivial is mistaken for that which has broad reference 
and wide implication, intelligent citizens must not be expected to look 
seriously upon statutes and statute making or to treat all statutes with 
equal respect. The strain is quite too much for common sense and for 
a sense of humor to bear. I well know that it is the opinion of law- 
vers that whatever enactments are duly made by a legislature and 
upheld by a competent court are part of the law. But that is an 
Illusion. They are only part of the law if general public opinion sup- 
ports and upholds them. ‘There is a silent referendum in the hearts 
and minds of men on every important enactment i a legislature and 
on every important decision by a court which involves a fundamental 
principle of civil liberty. Without a favorable issue in that referendum 
the statute and the decision alike are written in water. It must not 
be forgotten that law is but one form or type of social control. 

It is not so Many years ago that Americans used to sane at the 
Prussian bureaucracy and to point with scorn at the signs Verboten“ 
that were to be seen on every hand in Prussia. Our bureaucracy is 
quite as bad as that of Prussia ever was, without being so efficient, 
and now we have a dozen Verboten“ signs in the United States to 
every one that Prussia can show. Not a few of the printed forms 
addressed to citizens by various bureaus of the National and State 
Governments are rude and peremptory to the point of insolence, and 
are justly resented by self-respecting citizens, The multiplication of 

tty crimes has gone on until the Hst Includes scores of perfectly 
fanocent departures from the conventional and scores of perfectly 
harmless infractions of manners and poon conduct, 

No longer do the demi-lawyers stop with defining these acts as 
misdemeanors. Not infrequently they are elevated to the rank of 
felonies, Is it any wonder that an intelligent and self-respectin 

ublic revolts at that sort of official treatment? It may just as we 

be frankly stated that a very distinct contribution to the spread of 
lawlessness is made by the ease and inconsequence with which we 
make and modify the law. Did time serve it would be possible to give 
Illustration after illustration drawn from the statute books and admin- 
istrative codes of States in all parts of the Union. Thomas Jefferson 
would rise in his grave if he could know what is now golng on in 
the United States, not infrequently at the behest and under the 
influence of the political party which still professes allegiance to 
his name and principles, 

In this respect things have come to such a pass that the really 
public-spirited A who should vote no on every roll call iu 
respect to the final passage of a bill would be rendering public 
service nine times out of ten. The common law will take care of 
our developing needs in far better fashion than will statutes in 
all but a very small of cases. e influence of a sound edu- 
cation and a true religion, it really believed in instead of being 
merely talked about, would in time bulld up a spirit of obedience 


to law which no possible system of law enforcement can ever bring 
about. Through centuries a habit of obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandments may be bulit up among men, but the Ten Commandments 
oe not be enforced by all the governments and armies in Christen- 
om, 

This is but one more phase of the never-ending struggle be- 
tween reason and force in human life. Civilized states, aud par- 
ticularly those which rest upon a basis of popular government, 
are always steadily alming to widen the area in which reason rules 
and to narrow that lu which force controls, both as to their in- 
ternal policies and as to their international relationships. We in 
this country, however, have of late been pursuing the reactionary 
policy of widening the area where force controls, aud this is justly 
resented by a very large number of Americans. Their resentment 
leads naturally, in e case of not a few, to lawlessness in one 
of its many forms. t is no answer to say that these statutes and 
these administrative orders are made in pursuance of law, and that 
at bottom they rest, through the medium of our representative 
institutions, on the will of the majority. The will of the majority 
is under precisely the same limitations as was the will of the 
monarch. In the process of gaining freedom it has never been the 
intention of modern men to substitute a tyrant with many heads 
for a tyrant with one head. They have endeayored and have strug- 
led to mark out and to define an area of civil and political liberty 
nto which no tyrant may enter, whether he have ome head or many. 
The invasion of that area by the many-headed tyrant under the 
ostensible forms of law is just as repugnant to the lover of liberty 
as is its invasion by the monarch claiming to enter by divine right. 
When the law commits a trespass it can hardly expect that sort of 
hospitable welcome which is cheerfully offered to an invited guest. 

hese were once fundamental eins, tar of American public polity. 
They were universally accepted by the fathers, and were laid down 
as the chart by which our ship of state was to be guided as it set 
ont on its memorable voyage across the seas of political experience. 
It needs no argument to prove that we are tending to lose sight 
of these fundamental principles and to try all over again, although in 
new forms, the world-old 3 of tyranny and despotism 
and interference with personal life and private conduct. t has 
been settled and generally accepted law in the United States for 
nearly two generations that when an undertaking privately organ- 
ized becomes charged with a public interest then public supervision 
and control] may rightly be established over it. Similarly, it is 
only when the private life and personal conduct of an individual 
become so charged with a a interest that public authority has 
any proper concern with them at all. It would not be unbecom- 
ing for us all to reread at intervals the Deciaration of Independence 
and to reflect seriously upon its words. If the American of to-day were 
to read Thoreau's essay on Civil Disobedience he might be startled 
but he certainly would be enlightened. 

It would be lacking in frankness and sincerity not to polnt out 
two important and law-made influences which are now making, 
and seem likely long to make, for lawlessness in American life. 
The American people as a whole can not esca: full share of the 
responsibility for these two influences, although they are lu part 
due, no doubt, to what Walt Whitman described as “the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons.” 

The first is the fifteenth amendment, proclaimed in 1870, and the 
second is the eighteenth amendment, proclaimed in 1919. In form 
and in fact, and judged by all the usual tests ang standards, these two 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States are part of the 
organic law, with all the rights and authority which attach thereto. 
Nevertheless, they are not obeyed by large numbers of bighly intelli- 
gent and morally sensitive people, and there is no likelihood that they 
ean ever be enforced, no matter at what ER remy ye of money or of 
effort, or at what cost of Infringement or neglect of other equally valid 
provisions of the same Constitution. The purpose of those who advo- 
cated and secured the adoption of these two amendments was excellent, 
but 7 did not stop to deal with the realities of politics and of public 
morals. 

When the thirteenth amendment abolished slavery. and when the 
fourteenth amendment provided for the reduction of the representa- 
tlon in Con from any State which abridged the right of any 
citizen to vote, except for participation in rebellion or other crime, 
the matter might well have rested there. All that was needed was 
the courage and the public opinion to enforce the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and speedily the several States would have made provision for 
their own protection by which the inte t colored man would have 
been permitted to vote. Gen. Robert E. himself testified in this 


spirit before the reconstruction committee of the 0 The Civil 
Yar had but just ended, however, and passion ran gh, Therefora 
the fifteenth amendment was proposed and ratified, and the right of 


suffrage was given a national sis and protected by a national 
guaranty. What has been the result? After a half century the col- 
ored man votes in those States where he voted when the fifteenth 
amendment was passed, but he rarely votes, and certainly does not 
freely participate in public life, in those States where he did not vote 
then. Every attempt to enforce the fourteenth or fifteenth amendment 
has been denoun as a force bill. Oddly enough, it has been so de- 
nounced by those very Senators and 8 who will go to any 
length to enforce the provisions of the eighteenth amendment. The prac- 
tical question is not whether or not the colored man should vote in the 
Southern States, but whether the American people will frankly face 
the problem presented by the nullification throughout a large part of 
the land of a most important provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. Everyone knows what political results follow from the 
failure to enforce the provisions of the fourteenth amendment and from 
the skillful measures which have been enacted to Ged its provisions 
without actually violating it. All this is a matter of history. No one 
in his senses wishes to overturn white government in the Southern 
States; but everyone with the American spirit in his heart wishes fair 
play and a fair chance for the colored man and the removal of any 
continuing cause of lawlessness which has its foundation in the 
organic law itself. It is elementary that an individual or a community 
may not defy law in one set without developing a habit of dis- 
regard for all law. If the American people stand idly by and see 
the fifteenth amendment unenforced and unenforeeable because it runs 
counter to the intelligence and moral sense of large elements of the 
population, must they not either remove the offending cause from the 
aw or leave off bewailing the lawlessness to which its presence 
naturally leads? This generation has become 30 accustomed to tha 
eavalier treatment of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments that it 
rarely weighs, and little understands, the influences flowing from them 
for lawlessness. It is a fair question whether, If the fifteenth amend- 
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ment were repealed and the fourteenth amendment were enforced, the 

F ¥ bp ger lh man in the pace ge ie continuing | Universal 

wou va y improve 

cause of lawlessness would have been eliminated and the ee 

dition of the colored man would be no less PATa ae haat than now. 
The situation with regard to the teenth a 
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These are not expressions of a spirit of lawlessness. They arè 
simple declaration of the fact that lawlessness is certain to follow rl 
— * of law. The ere which is made is instant and resound- 

are told that 
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cause of temperance and total abstinence and in cone g the abuse 


those steps and start toward their wise and splendid goals by other 
and more re practical paths. I know of no one who 

— such fortunate outcome of the unhappy conditions that now con- 
ront ns, 


Speaking for myself, I may say that my frst political activity in 
my mative Stato of New Jersey was in cooperation with colored men 
and on their behalf and in support of movements to restrict and 
to abolish the saloon or public In my own congressional dis- 
trict there were la numbers of colored voters who were 
intel t, and “spirited. To see colored men of that 

in the public life of other districts and 

tes would be a t satisfaction. But it is now plain to me 
that the road wh was taken to that end was a wrong 
Jt has delayed, not rrise yar Oh the ore A participation o of = colored 
man in e public life of the Uni Was my 
fortune, a member of the . on . ae the New 
Jersey tate er cary meg convention of 1886. t te give the casting vote in 
favor of the platform declaration which declared war on the saloon. 
That platform declaration is supposed to the Republican 
par 
the 


that election, but it was a sound and true declaration none 
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saloon by use 
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being right 

During the delivery of the above speech, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I would ask the honorable Representative 
from Illinois for two additional minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the time; the gentleman can ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the gentleman ask permission to ex- 
tend his remarks, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ml nse at the opening of his 
remarks was granted that 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. i Chairman 
= * CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 

se 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I rise to make the point that 
nothing but his own remarks can be added to where the gentle- 
man quit réading. 

SEVERAL Mesceers. Oh, no. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I was interested this 
morning in the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. GaLzivan] with reference to the tender mercies extended 
te a man in Wyoming who felt himself in need of a stimulant. 
He made light of the proposition and he put on a very ol 
vaudeville act here for about 45 minutes to which we can not 
get time to reply. The time should be limited, and I am wil- 
ing that my time shall be limited, but I want you gentlemen 
of the committee here now to contrast with the lightness of 
the proposition put up by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
this morning the seance that took place on the end of a bridge 
out at Laurel, Md., a night or two ago where a young lady, an 
employee of our Government, went riding with a motorist who 
was intoxicated, and he ran into the edge of the bridge and she 
was thrown over the railing, instantly killed, and left there, 
covered with a coat by a drunken driver. The Washington Post 
refers to the matter and reports the finding of the coroner's jury, 


as follows: 
DEATH CHARGED TO MORRIS. 
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Those are the things that have brought the prohibition law 
into this country and are going to keep it here by the acts of 
Congress. [Applause.] The idea of men getting up here and 
saying we do not have sufficient funds to enforce this law and 
it ought to be repealed because it can not be enforced! Are 
we to repeal the law against murder because men committing 
murder are not always convicted, because it costs money in 
order that they shall be convicted in this country? Why, the 
cost of enforcing the prohibition law is absolutely an infini- 
tesimal amount compared with the amount of good it will do 
if men and women will open their eyes here in this country and 
see what benefit it is bringing to this country, even if there 
are a few thirsty men who do not want to see it imposed upon 
the country. [Applause.] Now, I want to suggest a few things 
here that I think will materially assist In the enforcement of 
the prohibition act. I have heard that it can not be enforced 
up in Massachusetts, but I will tell you how it can be enforced. 
I remember when the Volstead Act was being passed by this 
House and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bows] put in an 
amendment on this floor that gave the right of abatement by a 
court of equity by reason of a declaration that the sale of 
intoxicating liquor constitutes a nuisance; and if you go up 
into the city of Boston and get a judge up there who believes 
in the prohibition law and wants to see it enforced, assisted by 
an attorney similarly minded, and institute the right form of 
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equity proceedings for abatement and levy a tax against the 
real estate in a proper proceeding, the Hebrew brothers who 
own that property and lease the same to the Irishman who 
wants to run a bootlegging joint, you will soon see that the pro- 
hibition law is enforced in Boston. [Applause.] 

The last register of the Department of Justice shows that 


„there are approximately 500 persons on ‘the official and clerical 


force in Washington, In the division of Assistant Attorney 
General Willebrandt, who has charge, among other things, of 
all prohibition matters, there are employed 16 persons. In ad- 
dition to handling prohibition, Mrs. Willebrandt has charge of 
all prosecutions arising under the so-called minor acts to regu- 
late commerce, such as the food and drugs act, the safety 
appliance act, the animal quarantine laws, and also directs the 
conduct of tax cases. The liquor matters handled by this divi- 
sion do not all arise out of the prohibition act, as many cases 
are still brought under the old internal reyenue laws, and the 
customs laws still account for a number of cases. 

Though it may be said that a larger part of the time of 
United States attorneys and assistant United States attorneys 
is devoted to liquor cases than is given to any other single sub- 
ject, this is not a test from which it can be unqualifiedly con- 
cluded that prohibition should be charged with a larger per- 
centage of the cost of maintaining United States attorneys’ 
offices than is to be marked up against any other class of crimes. 
United States attorneys’ offices were maintained before prohibi- 
tion, and there were employed therein many assistants. While 
a good deal of work has been placed on them by prohibition, a 
large number of these assistants would have been employed 
without prohibition. In 1917 there were on the rolls of the De- 
partment of Justice approximately 119 assistant United States 
attorneys; in 1919, 170; in 1920, 190; in 1922, 210; in 1917 there 
were employed approximately 100 special assistant attorneys; 
in 1919, approximately 200; in 1920, 280; and in 1922, 200. 
The number of United States attorneys is, of course, stationary, 
there being 1 for each judicial district, there being 88 in the 
continental United States. The total number of officials and 
employees connected with the Department of Justice has shown 
a small increase in the course of the last five years, the number 
in 1917 being 5,700 ; in 1919, 5,722; in 1920, 7,800; in 1922, 6.000. 

Another source of revenue which it is thought has not been 
referred to is the sale of Hquors and materials seized as con- 
traband, Under authority of the national prohibition act liquor 
which has been forfeited and condemned may be sold to permit 
holders for medicinal purposes under order of court. There is 
Also some revenue accruing from the sale of scrap copper out 
of which stills were made and empty barrels after the contents 
have been disposed of. A sample of what may be done also 
along this line is to be found in the conduct of the United 
States marshal for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, W. 
Frank Mathues, who has turned into the Treasury of the United 
States thousands of dollars in the past two years received from 
the sule of condemned liquors and forfeited materials. > 

Ou June 30, 1922, there were pending 17,834 cases arising 
under the national prohibition act and other liquor traffic laws. 
On December 1, 1922, there were on the dockets of the various 
district courts approximately 21,850 cases undisposed of. About 
3,000 cases a month are being reported to and acted upon by the 
verious United States attorneys. This figure, it is believed, is 
the high point, as the present tendency is to make and report 
fewer cases and to make them better and stronger. As the 
investigating officers become acquainted with the decisions of 
the courts on various phases of the law and the legal evidence 
necessary to sustain a case the work of United States attorneys 
will to some extent decrease. At present a large part of the 
time of United States attorneys and’ their assistants is being 
taken up either in bolstering up a case which has been made 
by agents unacquainted with the quantity of evidence necessary 
or in instructing the agents in what they should do in particu- 
lar causes in order to make them presentable to the court. As 
the w of the investigating agents becomes methodized, better 
and stronger cases will be presented to United States attorneys 
nnd their work on liquor matters accordingly decreased so that 
more of their time may be given to other matters. 

The subject of the congestion upon the dockets of the Fed- 
eral courts and the time used by ‘the courts to enforee prohibi- 
tion has but recently been considered by Members of this Con- 
gress. H. R. 9103, approved September 14, 1922, Public Laws 
298, provided for the appointment of 24 additional United States 
district judges and 1 additional circuit judge. At the time 


this bill was under consideration the entire matter was investi- 
gated. The committees to whom this bill was referred had pre- 
sented to them the faets with reference to the conditions. The 
testimony before these committees was given by the officials of 
the Government who have immediate charge of the subject. 


They were in a position to be acquainted with the true condl - 
tions. In addition to this, the matter was the subject of a 
careful survey and study by a special commission of judges and 
district attorneys acting at the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, At the hearing before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate when this measure was pending Attorney General 
Daugherty said: 

After a month or so of consideration I conceived the idea of assem- 
bling what I termed a commission of trial judges and two district 
attorneys to confer among ‘themselves, to study this situation, and I 
might say, considering their experience, in connection with trying to 
solve this proposition. 1 had no authority to do this, but I found 

tlemen on the bench who were ag and many others I might 
ave asked would no doubt have been w * 5 and these two district 
attorneys were willing, and I asked Judge ter, of my State, who 
has been selected as the chairman of the commission, Judge Grubb, 
of Alabama, Judge Pollock, of Kansas, Colonel Hayward, trict at- 
torney of the southern district of New York, and Mr. Clyne, district 
attorney of the northern district of Illinois, to act as this commission. 

They met with me, and I laid my troubles before them, and the: 
generously gave me the benefit of their advice and experience. We ha 
several meetings, and the whole situation was thoroughly 

About two months „ or probably a little less, the Chief Justice 
was chosen, and I asked him, as soon as his name had been announced 
as the new Chief Justice, to meet this commission and myself for the 
purpose of g over this situation, and I found him enthusiastically 
willing to render any assistance that he could in the matter. 


The Attorney General further said: 


Department of Justice has to do or that the courts are expected to 
deal with. 


In such a comprehensive study of the situation and its 
causes the question of the effect of the adoption of the Vol- 
stead Act was naturally considered. Mr. Chief Justice Taft 
said: 

The Volstead Act, of course, added greatly to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts, but that is only one step. I am told—doubtless you 
will hear the statistics given with exactness, but I am told—that the 
Volstead Act adds only about 8 per cent to the business of the courts. 
But the business is far backward and the arrears are increasing 
rapidly, and something has to be done if we are not going to be 


swamped. 

One of the difficulties of the achievement of the dispatch of business 
has been the variation of conditions In the different districts and ctr- 
cuits. In some places there would be a judge who had but half his 
time occupied; in another place there would a judge who would be 
overwhelmed with work. is bill Introduces a reasonable system of 
watching and supervising conditions by the judges of the courts of 
appeals, with a view to having them get at the actual facts as to 
peg the arrears are. You gentiemen are all familiar with the fact 
that dockets are quite misleading in the number of cases that they 
seem to show. There is a lot of stuffing in the docket. Many of the 
cases ought to be dismissed. 


Senator Reep questioned the Chief Justice relative to the 
effect of prohibition upon the business of the Federal courts, 
and pointed out the growth in population and general business 
of the country. Senator REED said: 
that is undoubtedly permanent is a constant growth 


because of that and other t „ and 
pA greatly the jurisdiction of the rt. 
REED. Yes; but the general business of the country has in- 


lied by a packin 
8 sola 2 armer back on his farm. In that there are five 
different transactions, and it is all business; and I think all the busi- 
ness in the United States is increasing in that way. There is your 
permanent condition. They aré going to be with us. 


In speaking of the effect of prohibition upon the dockets of 
the Federal courts, Attorney General Daugherty said: 


The Volstead Act—the prohibition act—is much dwelt upon in con- 
nection with the reason for this request for increase. That has some- 
thing to do with It. I believe that the experience the country over in 
the prosecution of violations of the tion law will be the same 
as it was in the counties where p tion was first put in force, and 
in States where it was later put in force. It bas been my observation 
and experience that in the outset the impression was t this law 
could not be enforeed when it was applied to counties and when it 
was applied to States. I have seen that fear dissipated in counties and 
in States. I expect, by the aid of the courts and the aid of the public 
sentiment and the aid of everybody who want to see the laws enforced, 
to see the criminal business fall off. I think it is at its peak now, so 
far as prohibition laws are concerned, and if the people are impressed 
with the fact that it is the intention to enforce this law, that it will 
gradually fall off; but that as it falls off, probably in greater figures the 
civil business will increase; because when the country gets to going 
along again in a normal way I am satisfied that the civil business will 
increase in greater proportion than it has in the last year, and it 
increased considerably in the last year. 
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Senator STERLING. Mr. Attorney General, do you not think that there 
will. be an increase of b ess arising from the enforcement of the 
prohibition law, for a time, yet? 

Attorney General DAUGHERTY, I do not think there will be an in- 
crease. I may be mistaken about it, Senator, but my judgment is tbat 
it is at its peak, and it wants the exhibition of determination on the 
part of people who believe that laws ought to be enforced, to start it 

own from e . 

The prohibition law increases this business not to the percentage that 
the general public is led to believe or tbat an effort is made to lead 
the eral public to believe, that it has increased. You must under- 
st that there are these new tax laws and other laws. There are 
pani) or eight thousand cases in New York growing out of the selective 

aft. 

Mr. Haywarp. Over 7,000 left. 

Attorney General DAUGHERTY. And other things make this necessary 
as weli as prohibition. That is a pace gt grr bart 

Senator Suixips, Mr. Attorney General, I pk you could well make 
the statement you did, that later there may be a decrease in the viola- 
tions of the prohibition law ; judging by the experience in the States. 
I think the law is 8 we ‘orced, I think at first there were a 
great many violations, but later it was accepted better, and probably 
the Federal laws will follow the same course. 


Judge J. E. Sater, chairman of the commission requested by 
the Attorney General to study the question, said relative to 


the congestion upon the dockets of the Federal courts: 

Judge Sarer. The manner in which this committee was called to- 
gether has been stated. We limited ourselves to a single, narrow 
proposition, without considering some other matters which other 
people desire to have passed by the House and the Senate. 

Duri the war, civil business died very largely all over the coun- 
try. Criminal business increased wonderfully. 

Following the close of the war there has been a very marked in- 
crease In civil business. The work that breaks the backs of Judges 
is the civil business on the law and the equity sides, 

We bave occasional cases, and very troublesome ones, en out 
of postal frauds, occasional cases of defalcations of ban and the 
like of that; but ordinarily the criminal side of the court is the 
. side for a district judge. 

e found about 142,000 cases on the dockets of the United States 
courts, and 102 Judges to dispose of them. We recognized tbe fact 
that the mere number of cases does not always indicate the real 
situation, because one district may have a good many cases that are 
quite easily disposed of and a very large number of cases, while 
some other district may have a more limited number, but which in- 
volve a good deal more work because they are of a different character. 
and it is, after all, the business side of life that brings the har 
work to the judges, But there is an average of about 1,400 cases 
to a judge, which is entirely too many. 

We found districts in which the 8 did not have work enough 
to occupy all their time. In other districts the work is so great 
that the judges are hopelessly in arrears, and in order to get the 
work up it was evident that there had to be a substantial increase 
in the number of judges. The business in the criminal work in the 
Jast half dozen years has been very great. I am not prepared to 
give the percentage, although Mr. Strong bas worked that out. It 
will be surprising to you. 

Mr. SraoxG. It bas increased 800 per cent since 1912. 


Judge Sater pointed out that in some districts the State 
courts under State laws are taking care of the prosecutions 
for violations of the liquor Jaws, with the result that in such 
instances there are relatively few cases pending in the Fed- 
eral courts under the Volstead Act. 

As the district attorney says, we have a law that is the same as 
the Volstead Act, and the result is that we have in our district 


but very few cases pending under that act; in the whole district about 
20 or 25. according to the statistics. 


He then pointed out some of the other kinds of criminal 
cases which had tended to delay the speedy administration of 
justice. He said: 


Now, we realize that this is at present a rather critical situation. 
There are many thousands of cases against slackers, for instance, and 
other cases which arose under the war acts. We realize that every 
month added to the life of those cases means an increasing number 
of them that must fail, because the witnesses die, they move away, 
they can not be located, the evidence is dissipated, and after having 
gone to the trouble of indicting these persons, no matter how guilty 
they may be, a large a yg of cases are constantly failing because 
we fail now to reach them in time. Now, how to get rid of this 
quickly was the question. 

Then, again, on account of the shipping interests, under various 
other war acts that arose, we have found that there is a large class 
of cases, and they are still coming in and will continue to come in, 
arising out of these war acts. 

The Government has vast sums of money tied up on account of these 
tax laws, and in admiralty cases, generally taking a good deal of time, 
and the sooner these cases are disposed of the better it would be for 
the Government and the greater will be the respect of the people for 
the law. If men are guilty of a crime, if they are guilty of cheating 
the Government, the quicker that is found out and the more certainly 
they will have to account the greater will be the regard of the people 
for the enforcement of the law. 

So that we felt that here are conditions that are permanent. The 
business of the United States courts is increasing and will continue to 
increase, because the country is growing: but there is a temporar 
situation that ought to be met. Take Massachusetts, for instance, wit 
about 7,000 cases on the docket only. Four thousand five hundred of 
them are slacker cases. The longer they hang there the fewer con- 
victions there will be. 

New York has 7,000 slacker cases—2,000, I believe, in the Brooklyn 
district. 


Judge Pollock, of the commission, pointed out the effect of 
the war. He said: 


The war occasioned much of this Prorat congestion—different war 
measures—and the extension of the Federal judicial power. Now, we 


have thought that if these judges could be presently created, they 
could take hold of this congestion and get it where the litigants or 
the defendants could get justice in the courts speedily, and then you 
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gentlemen here could go to work and build up these different districts 
— tetano se. of the 2 later = Hak this is a mere emer- 

r e care o e congestion that ha this 
war and all the troubles that have mone with it. a RATA OPES 


The trial of offenses against the Volstead Act, except where 
unusual features are involved, consumes relatively little time 
of the courts as compared with other forms of criminal prose- 
cutions. Many of these liquor cases are prosecuted by the 
filing of informations, without the necessity of indictment, and 
in a very large percentage of them the defendants plead guilty 
and waive a trial by jury. Col. William Hayward, United 
States district attorney for the southern district of New 
York, the largest district in the country from the standpoint 
of the number of cases, said upon this point in his testimony, 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee: 


There is another thing I think the committee would be interested in. 
I presume that we have more of these prohibition cases than in any 
other district, but I do not say that it is the most burdensome feature 
at all. The burdensome features with us are the mail-fraud cases and 
prosecutions under the Sherman antitrust law. Those cases run into 
weeks and weeks and weeks. The liquor cases, so called, are reason- 
ably short and reasonably simple, except when complications may arise, 
such as the seizure of a vessel or something of that sort; but 1 
brought to the committee the records of our own office for the months 
of August and September. 

When we took that office over there were 800 cases pending. 

Senator Overman. This year? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes; this 745 I went into office on the 4th of June 
and I found 800 cases waiting, some of which had been waiting for 
more than a year. 


Senator SHIELDS. Volstead law cases? 

Mr. Haywarp. They were cases of violations of the liquor prohibi- 
tion act. I may say that Governor Miller and the New York Legis- 
lature had passed a State Volstead Act,” as we call it—the Mellin- 
Gage bill—and the police were quite active in the State courts alon: 
this same line, which it is my present opinion they should be in a 
the States. As the result of that there had been a slight cessation of 
the number of new cases being filed in the Federal courts. ‘aking ad- 
vantage of that situation—which was n temporary, because 
they are now coming on again very rapidly—lI disposed of 607 cases 
before one Federal judge in two months. 

Senator BraxDEGRE. How many of those were liquor cases? 

Mr. Haywarp. Five hundred and six were on pleas. We got them ali 
in, and we said to them, “ Now, you can pices or you can go to trial 
to-day.” Five hundred and six of them geen guilty. In those two 
months we had 29 jury trials, in which we got 13 convictions, 15 
acquittals, and 1 disagreement. 

nator SHIELDS. How much have you under the naturalization laws? 
that consume much time of the court? 

Mr. HAYWARD. Yes: we have quite a considerable number of those 
eases, We file complaints, but do not indict under the drug and food 
laws; and ordinarily we do not indict under the Volstead Act. That is 
done on criminal complaint. We do not even swear to the complaint 
unless it is necessary to get a bench warrant for the arrest, which, of 
course, simplifies it very much. 

Senator SHIELDS. Do the cancellations of naturalization papers and 
naturalizations—the entire proceedings, both ways—take up much time 
of the court? 

Mr. HAYWARD. Not to compare to these other things. There are a 
good many habeas corpns actions, resulting perhaps from an exclusion, 
or something like that; but I do not consider that one of the time- 
taking features of the office at all. 

Senator SHIELDS. Under what statutes do the greatest number of 
offenses arise? 

Mr. Haywarp. The present docket in that particular office bas about 
11,000 cases. It is only fair to say, however, that you can not judge of 
the quantity of business by mere number of cases, use of that 
11.000 approximately paatiy 7.000 are draft-evasion cases that were 
left over from the war, and I worked very hard on those cases. 


The greatest portion of the time of the Federal courts is 
consumed in the trial of civil cases: in suits between indi- 
viduals and in bankruptcy matters, in which the Government 
is not a party at all. This is shown by the testimony of Mr. 
M. F. Clyne, United States district attorney for the northern 
district of Illinois. Mr. Clyne was one of the commission acting 
at the request of the Attorney General in the preparation of 
the survey. The district spoken of by Mr. Clyne contains the 
city of Chicago. This is one of the largest from the standpoint 
of the volume of business. The conditions of the docket there 
should be illustrative of the proportion of prohibition cases to 
other cases on the docket. Mr. Clyne said: 


Mr. CLYXE. That is the grand total on the Ist day of July. Then 
the number of cases to which the United States is a rty, criminal 
1,108. Then the total number of civil cases to which the, Unit 
States is a is 229. I can go on and subdivide them, Aurtber. 
Of the criminal cases, the criminal internal-revenue cases are 94; 
post-office cases, 105; interstate commerce, 20; rohibition (so 
designated), 236; civil prohibition, 39. But I indicated some time ago 
that that has been increased, so that the number has been considerably 
increased, and there are now about 339 of those cases. 

Of the cases to which the United States is not- a party, there are, 
admiralty cases, 10; bankruptcy cases, 1,322; and other miscellaneous 
cases to which the Unitel States is not a party, 863; making a grand 
total, as I indicated, of 3,582. 


The following statement by Mr. George E. Strong, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, made to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee gives the proportion of prohibition cases pending 
in the Federal courts of the country at the time as compared 
with other cases of all kinds. Mr. Strong said: 

Mr. Stroxe. Exhibit “H” has particular reference to probibitiop. 


Many pores had the impression that prohibition alone is responsible 
for this congestion. Reports went out to the newspapers to tbat 


192% 
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effect; and this is a short statement showing a comparison between 
i924 and 1915, showing that the criminal business is 40 per cent 

Senator Sniktps. You mean the peson business? 

Mr. Srroxeé. No; the criminal business is 40 per cent of the total 
business pending on July 1, 1921, as compared with only 8 per cent 
in 1915. That is owe reasot on which I base my statement that we 
have not reached the peak of the civil cases, because the grand 
tota! was abont 130,000 cases pending in stat and criminal. business 
was only 8 per cent of that total, wheres in 1921 we have a total 
of 40 per cent as criminal’ business. 

Of the total cases pending, only 8 per cent is attributable to pro- 
hibition; and it shows that even if you eliminated the prohibition 
altogether, you would still have 35, per cent of the cases pending due 
to criminal business, in 1921. 


Exhibit II“ as filed with the Senate Judiciary Committee 
is as follows: 
EXHIBIT “ R” 


The total number of cases pending gy 1. 1921, was 142,402; — 
which number 57,112 are criminal, or 40 per cent. The number 0 
criminal prohibition: was 10,365, or 18 n the total j — 
If the prohibition e — ding were en y ellmluated from the 1921 
figures: the pr paraa AAN business would still be 35 t, 

showing that — — alone is not ‘aipendy a for the congested con- 
dition, but has only a 1 x 


would only be 16 per cetit. es inditate’ that even if aes 


bition’ were eliminated’ there would yet be such an se — 
and criminal) business as to ultre an immediate increase gf Federa 
. The figures for 1921 —.— the high tide of pie 


ness, ! Htigatiom a the abnormal 
pone and 8 . the e a „but indications are that 
he tide of civil business is rapidly mounting and that the report for 
1922 win show this increase. 

The foregoing. statements by representatives of the Govern- 
ment after a careful study of the situation to determine the 
nature and causes of the congestion upon the dockets of our 
Federal courts, as well as the statistics. compiled from official 
records, show. that the conditions are not attributable solely to 
the Volstead Act, It is à condition resulting from many causes, 
including the growth. of business due to increase of population, 
the multiplication. of instanees in which Federal courts have 
jurisdiction. owing to the more complex character of advancing 
civilization, litigation. attendant upen or growing: out of the 
war, and the gradual extension of Federal jurisdiction by legis- 
lation, such as the white slave law, the Harrison narcotic 
law, the migratory bird law, antitrust laws, and the Volstead 
Act. 

According to the press of this morning, it is reported that a 
representative of the Justice Department who appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee, at the request of Mr. TinkHam, 


submitted a report which indicated that the national prohibition |) 
act is causing about 90 per cent of the increase in the business 


of the Federal courts. There are some strange inconsistencies 
between this statement and the statements made by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the special commission 
of United States judges and district attorneys who made a 
careful survey of this question at the request of the Attorney 
General: : 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that there has been a decrease 
in the amount of fines collected for prohibition violations from 
$2,418,000 in 1921 to $2,377,000 in 1922, from which fact the 
inference is apparently drawn that the law is not being as 
efficiently enforced in 1922 as it was the year preceding. 

This Is apparently a mistake, as the figures which were fur- 
nished me by the Treasury Department indicate that the amount 
of Federal fines collected for violations of the prohibition act 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, were 82, 824,885.01; 
amounts paid in compromise; $1,739,622.80 ; amounts collected in 
taxes and penalties, not including taxes on legal manufacture 
and legal sale of intoxicating Hquors, $239,964.14; making an 
aggregate received during the year of $4,084,271.95. 

Furthermore, attention is called to the fact that the statistics 
here given do not include the figures from the Territory of 
Alaska, although the appropriation which was made for en- 
forcement also covered this Territory. The mere difference in 
the amount of fines collected is no criterion by which to deter- 
mine this question. Everyone knows that a concerted effort 
has been made to secure the imposition of jail sentences upon 
violators of the prohibition law, rather than the imposition of 
a mere fine, as it was realized that a nominal fine to the man 
engaged in this business was less than a license and that such 
offenders can only be deterred by being deprived of their liberty. 
Furthermore; a large number of the States are cooperating 
through the enforcement of their State laws, and in many im 
stances the prosecutions are being’ brought in the State courts, 
which tends to reduce the number of convietions in the Federal 
courts, 


The latest information from the Department of Justice for 
the year ending June 30, 1922, is as follows: 

Fines collected for violations of the Federal prohibition laws, 
$2,468,863.38 

While this- is somewhat different from the figures presented 
formally by one of the agents of the Department of Justice and 
from the figures given by the Treasury Department, these fig- 
ures are the official figures from ttie Department of Justice. 

In addition to this-I am informed that the Justice Department 
has insisted upon utilizing the provisions of the national pro- 
hibition act which provide for the abatement of nuisances by 
injunction, rather than through repeated prosecutions of the 
same offenders througli the criminal’ machinery of the courts. 
While it is true that in many instances there is congestion upon 
the dockets and there are large numbers of prohibition cases: 
which should be disposed of, this condition could’ be speedily 
remedied. if the United States attorneys and United States: 
judges in these districts: would avail themselves of the method 
provided in the Volstead’ Act for proceedings in equity to abate 
places where the law is- being violated as a nuisance. 

This provision in the national: prohibition act is similar to 
the one which we have in the Iowa prohibition law. It gives tlie 
court the right to enjoin a place where liquor is sold as a public 
nuisance, and also the individual bootlegger. If they continue to 
sell after that time, they may be punished for contempt of 
court. This provision in tlie law is based upon our statutes 
relating to abatement: proceedings which: have been in effect 
since the beginning of the Government. If a district attorney 
and a- United States judge and comparatively few industrious: 
Federal agents will use this section of the law in New York, 
Chicago, or any other great city where there is now trouble 
with law enforcement, it can be stopped. It is not a question 
as to whether or not it can be done; it is simply a question as 
to whether or not the Federal judges and United States district 
attorneys will use the authority now in the law to bring about 
its enforcement. 

COST OF PROHIBITION BNFORCEMENT. 


The cost of prohibition enforcement through the Prohibition 
Bureau amounts: to about $9,000,000. The total appropriation 
of $9,250,000 covers the enforcement of the law against narcotics 
as well as intoxicating. liquor. The returns to the Government 
through penalties, seized’ property, and so forth, is shown by 
the following report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922: 


| Court fines, exclusive of Alaska $2, 874, 685. 01 

| Taxes and penalties for illegal manufacture and sale of. 239, 24 

Amounts palid een. . . 739, 662. 80 
n A foe 4, 804; 271. 95 


Action has been taken on the forfeiture of bonds of $3,000,000. 

Over $130,000,000 of special assessed taxes have been placed 
on the tax list, a considerable’ portion of which will be cot 
lected. 

As a matter of fact, it is costing the Government practically 
nothing: to enforce prohibition: Bootleggers, rum runners, and 
illicit dealers are paying for their lawlessness through: these 
‘fines and penalties. Even if $5,000,000 more were added, if tlie 
internal-revenue collectors and other Federal officers would use 
the power they have to impose penalties. upon these illicit 
dealers, it would bring back in dollars to the Government twice 
as much as it costs. If the income-tax division and the revenue 
collectors would do their whole duty, the Government would 
collect $5 for every $1 it costs to enforce the law, even though 
the alleged added amount spent by the Justice Department 
were all counted in. In Ohio the State prohibition. commis- 
sioner, under the State law, made his report for 22 months, 
showing that with 1 commissioner and 22 assistants it cost the 
State $216,000 to enforce prohibition: There was returned to 
the State, county, and local treasuries $2,600,000 which boot- 
leggers and rum runners paid for their experiment in law- 
lessness. 

But even if there were no compensation and the Government 
did not get one dollar back, it would furnish no good reason 
why the law should not be enforeed. To spend $9,000,000 to 
enforce prohibition for 110,000,000 people means about 8 cents 
per head. 

For an average family of five this is 40 cents. 

Proper reply was made to the recent address of President 
Butler in au editorial of the Philadelphia North American, as 
follows: 


ny’ A ns who believe in and practice law observance were 

ised a’ N ago when President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, in a lic speech assailed the eighteenth co 

stitutional a a e Volstead Act, and offered a casuistical 

`of violators of those 7 Doctor Butler has been 

known as a politien! — 7 ae of the liquor traffic; when he was a 

‘candidate’ for the Republican preside at nomination, one of his 
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principat assets was his strength with the wet forces in the party, 

ut it was not 3 expected that he, the head of a great uni- 
versity the majority of whose students are of foreign extraction, would 
make a calculated effort to justify and incite defiance of the laws of 
the United States. 

Doubtless it was In part because the doctor has become habituated 
to the use of textbooks prepared by others that he merely transmitted 
in his address arguments that have been worn threadbare by the 
bootleggers and their lawless patrons. In fact, his utterance em- 
bodied so little that was new or weighty that if it had been deliy- 
ered by a citizen of less prominence it would have attracted no at- 
tention. 3 S ond mat mae at oa harana 5 
a Session o € o Bar Association as the scene o s 
exploit. It was the judicial section of the American Bar Association 
that declared that 


wholesale thefts 
ntoxicants are ob- 


which are now making for lawlessness in American life.” Coming 
from an obscure or unedneated person this absurd argument might be 
ignored, by a 


But it is worth examination, we think, when offe 

scholar who holds the degrees of A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. from Colum- 
bla, is a doctor of letters b ant from Oxford, and has been dubbed 
doctor of Jaws by Syracuse, Tulane, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
yania, Yale, Chicago, St. Andrews, Manchester, Cambridge, Wesleyan, 
Williams, Harvard, Dartmouth, Breslau, Brown, Toronto, Strasburg, 
Prague, Nancy, Paris, and Louvain Universities. 

It would be unjust to the abilities of an expert with 22 LL. D. de- 
grees to ignore the fact that Doctor Butler enriched his excuses for 
law defiance with some striking hinge ak migrate phrases. Thus he held 
it an “illusion” that “ enactments duly made by a legislature and up- 


beld by a ripen (nag court are part of the law.“ They are such, he 
explained, “ on y if general public opinion supports and upholds them,” 
if they are ratified “a silent referendum in the hearts and minds 


of men.” We hope the law schools and the courts will take due note 
of what should be known in American jurisprudence as the Butler ref- 
erendum, as distinguished from the species provided by our imperfect 
constitution. 

But even more characteristic is his definition of those for whom he 
particularly pleads. We have read affecting arguments for the right of 
the worker, of the allen-born citizen, and of the poor man to per- 
sonal liberty,” as embodied in booze, but Doctor Butler is concerned 
for a very different class. The law, he says, is “not 8 by large 
numbers of nightly intelligent and morally sensitive people”; he per- 
celves “ nation-wide revolt“ among “men and women of intelligence 
and moral sensitiveness "” ; he pone emotional over “ lawlessness which 
arises from the resistance of intelligent and high-minded people.” 

In this plea the surpassingly literate doctor is true to his traditions. 

He has frequently shown that he deplores legislative interference with 
the business interests and personal desires of the “ highly intelligent 
und morally sensitive" among the population; he would remove from 
them hampering statutory prohibitions, and trust to the common law. 
This is a familiar doctrine; it has been invoked by the Butlers every 
time an exploited public has undertaken to curb . ary stamp out 
crimes of cunning against society, and promote al and industrial 
justice. When laws were passed against secret railroad rebates, food 
adulteration, the exploitation of women and children in industry, the 
plundering of natural resources, the wasting of life through refusal to 
safeguard workers, always the cry was raised that these enactments 
were needless restrictions upon business, and that the common law 
provided all needed remedies. 
As we have frequently shown in these columns, the reactionary of 
the Butler type is the complement of the reddest of radicals, Their 
essential doctrines are alike. Both are antidemocratic; both are for 
the rule of a minority—the Bolshevist for government by manual 
workers, the Butlers for government by the “highly intelligent and 
morally sensitive.” 

Nor must anyone assume that the eminent educator's solicitude for 
the class he champions is a mere ebullition of platform sentiment. 
A harrowing scene in a New York courtroom last Friday showed how 
precious is his reasoning to “ highly intelligent and morally sensitive“ 
violators of the law. Four brothers, prominent members of New York 
clubs and society, pleaded 10 11 to bootlegging, an official stating that 
their operations amounted to $2,000,000 a year. AN four had been in- 
dicted for selling liquor without prescribed permits, three for illegally 
possessing liquor thdrawn on forged permits. Lawyers as distin- 
zulshed as Doctor Butler himself pleaded for them and actually quoted 
f their behalf his 8 argument that defiance of an unpopular 
law is an act justifiable and even virtuous. In spite, however, of their 
high intelligence, moral sensitiveness, and Butlerlan immunization they 
were sentenced to jail. The court must have preferred to the Butler 
philosophy that of Edmund Burke: 

“ Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact Ay ghar to their dispo- 
sition to put moral chains upon their appetites; in proportion as their 
love of justice is above their rapacity; in proportion as the soundness 
and sobriety of their undertaking is above their vanity and presum 
tion; in pope as they are more disposed to listen to the counse 
of the wise and the good in preference to the flattery of knaves." 


It might even have called as a witness an exponent of many of Doctor 
Butler's reactionary views, but one who draws the line at countenancing 
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criminality by the cultured. Thus says Justice Taft, of the United 
States Supreme Court: 

“This is a democratic government, and the voice of the people, ex- 
ressed through the machinery provided by the Constitution, is supreme. 
very loyal citizen must ober. This is the fundamental principle of 
free government. * * * t is dangerous doctrine for any citizen to 
attempt to excuse lawlessness. It is doubly dangerous when done by 
men in prominent positions.” 

While we would not deprive Doctor Butler of a single one of the 
degrees that give luster to his name, we must pronounce the opinion that 
for a highly intelligent and morally sensitive LL. D. he makes deplorable 
use of his honorary distinctions. 

Trend of the times is shown in a recent article in Collier's 
Weekly: y 

A RING AROUND THE ROSY. 

The great Mid-West is joining hands with the far West and the South 
in the movement to make America bone dry. The eighteenth amend- 
ment is an accepted fact almost everywhere west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, Iowa, Nebraska. Kansas, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, and other States that I visited 
in the last few months are dry—the sentiment is dry, and there is a 
growing respect for the Volstead Act. None of these States is bone 

y fis yet, but they are on their way. 

was loath to admit it even to myself, but there is an abundance of 
evidence that a great “dry wave” is rolling eastward, slowly but 
surely grinding down op tion to prohibition. And riding the crest 
of this wave are the clean, substantial citizens of the Nation—the John 
Smiths and the Tom Browns—and, always, their wives and sisters 
and mothers are riding at their sides. 

Some day we wets are going to awaken to find that an overwhelming 
bow ye d of the people of the United States are weary of bootleggers 
and dry-law violators. Some day, and that day is not far distant, these 
pore. are going to rid the country of the bootlegger and the rum runner 

ust as the antes of the fifties rid the California mining camps of un- 
desirable gamblers, gunmen, and prostitutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON J. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, after hearing for 50 minutes 
to-day the villification of the enforcement of law in this country 
and the villification of those agencies that stand most promi- 
nently for law and order, I wish that I could have more than 
two minutes. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
vAN] in his attack first tried to besmirch every Member of this 
House by claiming that the Anti-Saloon League was trying to 
have every Member of Congress followed and searched out as to 
his habits of drink, charging it to the Anti-Saloon League and 
stating it was in the Washington Times. 

I hold in my hand the article in the Washington Times. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garrivan] is in the front 
seat; I challenge him to find one word in that relating to the 
Anti-Saloon League; one word saying that the charges are to 
be directed against dry Members of Congress. [Applause.] It 
is all a part of an attempt to besmirch and besmudge; it is a 
case where truth does not matter; facts do not handicap. It 
is only to put on here a good vaudeville stunt. It is all right 
here, where we know this sort of performance. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I can not. 

It is a question that the country takes more seriously. I 
wish the gentleman from Massachusetts would put in some 
facts about prohibition that are nearer home. I wish he would 
tell you what it accomplishes, as well as how much it costs. 
We are going to have the eighteenth amendment enforced, and 
if to get enforcement in this country it is necessary to spend 
more than $14,060,000, we are going to do it. [Applause.] 

We are going to have enforcement, and Massachusetts will 
be the happier when we get it. In the United States the death 
rate in the years before prohibition rule was never below 13.6 
to the thousand per annum, and In the three years since prohi- 
bition it has never been that high. In 1921 it went down to 
11.6. Five hundred thousand lives have been saved in three 
years, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Give him some more time, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Thank God, I have been able to say in two 
minutes something 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No; you can not 

Mr. CRAMTON. That will answer the statements of men 
who have spent 50 minutes; that I can state enough facts to 
put to shame men who for 50 minutes have besmirched law and 
order in this country and who do not dare to let me put more 
facts in the Recorp, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW]. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, first of all I wish to pay my respects to the statement 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gatiivan], who 
said that “the gentleman from Georgia” recently made the 
statement that half the Members of the House drink. Mr. 
Gariivan’s declaration is not borne out by the facts; the gen- 
tleman is either ignorantly or maliciously mistaken; this thing 
that is not a fact is absolutely false. Of course the gentleman 
does not wish to make an untrue statement. Listen, and I 
will read you the exact language from my recent speech: 


Some of these goyernors—most of them, let us hope—are men of 
sobriety and positive patriotism, and most of the Congressmen and 
Senators, I am glad to believe, practice the prohibition which their 
votes profess. But there are enough who do not to cast an ominous 
cloud on the official sky. 

In 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Resolution 479 


Mr. UPSHAW. I do not yield. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 
Mr. UPSHAW. I want to say another thing, that even prize- 


fighters make themselves agreeable to certain amenities. It is 
not a brave thing for the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
stand here for 50 minutes with his vaudeville antics and innu- 
endoes and plead the cause of the discredited liquor interests 
of this country and then to deny to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramron], who only spoke three minutes, the oppor- 
tunity to extend his remarks. No brave man will do a thing 
like that. [Applause.] 

I remind you that liquor was outlawed because it poisoned 
and debauched American citizenship. Real patriotism will 
abide by the American verdict. If what we have just seen and 
heard from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
is Democracy, then I am not a Democrat. His utterances do 
not spell Democracy—they are the creed of. boozeocracy.” 
Prohibitionized Democracy drove the saloon out of the South, 
and a prohibitionized Americanism will keep that devilish insti- 
tution out of America. 

The gentleman from Boston made much of the fact that 
dry States are spending more time on the enforcement of our 
prohibition law than the State of Massachusetts. No wonder, 
with such “wet” leadership as Gattivan, TINKHAM, and 
company! I say to you that this fact, which was emphasized 
by Mr. Garxryan, simply shows that the ideals of sobriety in 
the dry States, which long ago outlawed the liquor traffic, are 
far higher than in the wet States like Massachusetts, where 
wet Boston rules the roost. [Applause.] 

And I say to you again that such loyal, wholesome efforts 
as are being put forth by the dry States for the enforcement of 
this law are only struggling against the depraved tastes and the 
low, lawbreaking ideals and appetites that were begotten in the 
dry States by the darling saloon, which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has advocated so long. [Applause.] And God 
knows, if I were as smart as Mr. Gamma is supposed to be 
laughter], and if I had the ability to really entertain people 
like he can do, I would not prostitute my eloquence, my learn- 
ing, my time, and my high official position by defending the de- 
bauching liquor traffic—that saloon, that was so long the legal- 
ized breeder of idleness and crime, the trysting place of an- 
archy, the companion of the brothel, and the gateway of hell 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I might say to the gentleman that he would 
not get paid for it. 

A STRIKING, PITIFUL CONTRAST. 

Mr. UPSHAW. To-day’s labored diatribe of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] against the Anti-Saloon 
League is only one of the many from the same apostle of Boston 
“ wetness” which we have heard on this floor. It is another 
illustration of the way in which “wet” leaders tell only 
one side of the story. He throws up his hands in holy horror 
beeause the Anti-Saloon League, which came into being for 
the express purpose of fighting liquor at the polls and in halls 
of legislation, has lived up to its contract with the American 
people. With the friends of prohibition long divided and 
getting nowhere toward the legal destruction of the saloon, 
the Anti-Saloon League was born in the brain and heart of 
Dr. Howard Lee Russell, an honored and beloved Congrega- 
tional minister, for the great purpose of bringing together Re- 
publicans and Democrats, Protestants and Catholics, Jews 
and gentiles—all who loved the American home better than 
the protected American saloon. Thus presenting a solid front 
to the organized liquor traffic, the legal overthrow of the 
devilish thing was accomplished. Supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the friends of the cause, these same friends 


have determined that the league shall not go out of busi- 
ness as long as some three dozen liquor organizations con- 
tinue in business for the express purpose of nullifying our 
prohibition Jaw. What foolish fools the “dry” forces would 
be if, having taken the first-line trenches, they should go off and 


leave the field to the enemy. I know the princely man, 
Wayne B. Wheeler, on whom aspersions have been east, AS a 
keen, clean patriot and statesman. 1 have known all these 
leaders many years, and I thank God they have justified my 
fullest faith in their unselfish, patriotic integrity, And look 
at the other side. I give here a crushing, pulverizing array 
of evidence concerning the corrupt practices of brewers, dis- 
tillers, and saloon keepers. It comes from the official record, 
and it should be enough to make every friend of the outlawed 
liquor traffic hang his head in shame, 


LEST WE FORGET. 


The disloyal, vicious. and criminal activities of the brewery 
and liquor interests, whom some would recall to their corrupt 
power, is established upon the evidence presented to a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee of the Judiciary of the Senate, which 
was unanimously approved by the whole committee and ac- 
cepted by the Senate, condemning these organizations and their 
partisans in unmeasured terms. The following extract from 
the committee decision, published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 5, 1919, page 5187, says: 


The allegations and charges made in said Resolution No. 307, berein- 
before set out, in regard to the brewing and liquor activities, were sub- 
stantially sustained, as will appear from the printed record, volumes 1 
and 2, herewith transmitted. 

Your committee in entering upon the investigation directed by said 
Resolution No. 307 interpreted that resolution as requiring an inguiry 
into two subjects, to wit: 

1. The conduct and activities of the brewing and liquor interests, 
political and otherwise, was specifically demanded; and 

2, A general inquiry into pro-German propaganda and activities was 
required. The testimony taken having been printed, a review thereof is 
deemed unnecessary. Complying, however, with the mandate of the 
resolution requiring a report of the results established by the investiga- 
tion, the following findings are herewith submitted for the information 
and attention of the Senate: 


1 


With regard to the conduct and activities of the brewing and liquor 
interests, the committee is of the opinion that the record clearly estab- 
lishes the following facts: 

(a) That they bave furnished large sums of money for the purpose 
of secretly controlling newspapers and periodicals. 

(bd) That they have undertaken to and have frequently succeeded in 
controlling primaries, elections, and political organizations. 

(e) That they have contributed enormous sums of money to political 
campaigns, in violation of the Federal statutes and the statutes of sev- 
eral of the States. 

(d) That they have exacted pledges from candidates for public office 
prior to the election. 

(e) That for the purpose of influencing public opinion they have at- 
tempted and partly succeeded in subsidizing the public press, 

(f) That to suppress and coerce persons hostile to and to compel 
support for them they have resorted to an extensive system of boy- 
cotting unfriendly American manufacturers and mercantile concerns. 

(g) That they have created their own political organization in many 
States and in smaller political units for the purpose of carrying into 
effect their own political will, and have financed the same with large 
contributions and assessments. 

(h) That with a view of using it for their own political purposes 
they contributed large sums of-money to the German-American Alliance, 
many of the membership of which were disloyal and unpatriotic. 

(i) That they organized clubs, leagues, and corporations of various 
kinds for the purpose of secretly carrying on their political activities 
without having their interest known to the public. 

(j) That they improperly treated the funds expended for political 
neo ere as a proper expenditure of their business and consequently 
ailed to return the same for taxation under the revenue Jaws of the 
United States. 

(k) That 5 undertook through a Figen conceived plan of ad- 
yertising and subsidization to control and dominate the foreign-language 
press of the United States. 

(1) That they have subsidized authors of recognized standing in liter- 
. 4 to write articles of their selection for many standard 
pe: cals. 

m) That for many 8 a working agreement existed between the 
brewing and distilling interests of the country by the terms of which 
the brewing interests contributed two-thirds and the distilling Interests 
one-third of the political expenditures made bythe joint interests. 


The American people have not forgotten that these disloyal 
and criminal interests camouflaged their activities behind names 
that sounded innocent to their ear and that breathed of liberty. 
In the published report of the investigation made by Congress 
of the activities of the German-American Alliance, the list of 
these “civil liberty” leagues, manufacturers and business 
men’s associations,” “ liberty and independence leagues ” is given 
on pages 833 to 838: 

John Koren was retained by the United States Brewers’ Association 


for $5,000 a year (58, 87) to furnish statistical advice. Mr. Koren 
furnished data for the answer to the article by W. A. White in the 


Saturday Evening Post (111) and wrote articles for the Atlantic 
Month] co: Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce and Labor: Ira 
Bennett, of Washington ; a 


L. B. Namier were 3 contributors of the 
Mr, Nagel received $125 an artelle (579). 


American Leader (577). 
id for special writing and for articles in his 


Michael Mouchaen was 


own pampblet, Phoenix (103, 7). 
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Senator Nxtsox asked Mr. Fei, 


n, president of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, whether they a employed Mr. Koren, Follow- 
ing is the 


evidence: 
‘Senator tle aa Did you hire editorial writers to write articles for 


“Mr, Fricexspan. Not editorial writers; but we hired: writers to: 


write up certain subjects. 


“Senator NELSON. Did you employ John Koren to write articles in 


the Atlantic Monthly? 

“Mr, FEIGENSPAN. Mr. Koren. was not engaged b but was. em- 
ployed the association while I. was: chairman. e 2 engaged as 
statistician. * I did not know who originally. retain hjm. 
But he was retathon oy the United States Brewers’ Association while I 
was chairman of the publication committee. 

Senator OVERMAN. How much was he a? 

“Mr. FPEtGENSPAN. I think it was $5, a year. P; would not be 
posare as to ean ee but that is W An — — on 

When Mr. articles- were nsivety as the original in- 
vestigations oe a “a great anthony Sor i 3 research specialist 
he had the indorsement of influential educators and prominent men; 
all this time he was simply the paid agent of the liquor interests at 
$5,000 per year. 

TRYING ro POISON LABOR. 


Labor was to be controlled. through members or officers. of 


labor organizations who were on the pay roll of the brewers’ 
association (pp. 85, 411, 829). 

The brewers’ association supplied. funds to the German- 
American Alliance, joining the forces of disloyalty to America 
and the liquor interests in a partnership of traitorous activity 
never before paralleled. On pages 329, 330, and elsewhere is 
the evidence of the financing of the German-American Alliance 
by the brewing interests. Of this alliance, thus financed, the 
House Judiciary: Committee, in making its report recommending 
the repeal of its charter, said: 


There is no place in this coun certainly 
organized bel where those Seer ts foreign blood who are unwilling 
0 


gur Matlkast n They hay 
has n them. Since there is . dence that the German- 
American Alliance have abused the privileges granted to them in this 
charter, we should AY sepa es those privileges and immediately repeal 
the congressional act: 

Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian at the 
time of the investigation, and later Attorney General of the 
United: States, said: 

That the organized liquor traffic of the country is a vietous interest 
becanse it has been triotic, because it has been pro-German in its 

mpathies and its Why. ve and I know’ perfectly well that 
it is around these t brewery organizations owued by rich men, 
almost all of them by birth a and sympathy; at least before we 
entered the war, that has grown'up the societies, all the 5 

r intended to keep 


ntry young German immigrants: from be? 
coming real American citizens. It is around the saengerfests and the 
and o ons of that Ki kind, generally financed by the 
rieh he heh that t © mee CS Germans who haye come to America are 
taught first the fatherland and second America (p. 10). 
LIQUOR’S TRAIL OF CRIME. 


You have to almost hold your nose as you read these official 
revelations of the devilish activities of the allied brewery and 
saloon interests whieh these gay Bostonians: would recall to 
legal guardianship’ in America: Go get the camphor bottle and 
then read-some more : 

The National Association of Commerce and 

— Association 


United States 

whose business wal weemsre re breweries. It was: through 
this association: tet the r insidious stamp tax; com- 
panas these allied industries to ig support thetr fraudulent: po- 
itieal campaigns: —— 


0 ) 
The — — bureau formed November 1. 1907, by the 
nited States Brewers’ — with John A. MeDermott as manager 
It ompiuren sper speakers and took an active part during the 
local campaigns throughout the country. sie 
It gave personal service eyo 46 States and Territories: and won sub- 
stantial victories in 26 State campaigns in 1910 (789-809); Mr 
Gardiner estimated that from 1911 to 1914 this bureau had 
$500,000) (329). 


The Interstate Conference Committee and Ge Interstate Executive: 
ormed Brewers’ A 


Association’ were f by the United States 
unite and coordinate breweries and local organizations 
United States Lh a acd 


tion ri 
throughout the 


The American: Hotel Protective Association, a: national organization, 
was financed in me by the United States Brewers’ A ation for 
purposes shrewdly defined. 


5 PE ime Homes; Have you assisted in financing these activities? 
Fox. Yes. That is, we entered into an arrangement with Mr, 
Gehring to ‘try—well there were two thin One was to try to 
interest hotel people lin an organization of 
775 8 try to — hotel people to the beer and light-wine 
( 

“The: National Investors’ Protective League,” Mr. Fox 3 “was 
rather an 75 ous personal scheme of a certain. atto was 
interested in some 3 around New York to 8 Ag hots a sort 
of organization of the stockholders in breweries.” 


The igo pena tir Allianee was used as a camouflage and ex- 
tensively finaneed the United States Brewers tion, — — 


Andrea devoting m time and mone 


to orguntzation of local 
for 1 e as explained 


where in this di 


an 5 nization maintained the German 
Government te. neta us out the war (194), Lade Emergeney 
ue, and the Aaorica Hungarian Liberty League (9650; T11, 7317 
were also encouraged: 


and Labor was formed by the 
tion October 3, 1913, to unite industries 


eir 775 . — the other 
idea.” 


Doubtless’ many of the 40 organizations with Nigh-sounding. 
names, like “ Self-Determination League,” Molly Pitcher Club,” 
and so forth, are in the same class. 

In politics. they sought by complete surveys of candidates to 
obtain all the information which would enable them to bring 


pressure upon leaders in public and private life. Here is a 
copy of one such survey, as given on page 1263 of the report: 
> Full name and address? George F. Burgess, Gonzales County. 


2 Fifty-five. 
3 
oes e exer any un to 
nis business or political 3 0. 7 ir 


9. Financial standine’? worth about $80,000. 

10. Where is his bankin basineds: commercial and private, trens- 
acted? Dilworth Bank of Gonzales. 

11. What position dees: the bank (or banks) assume on the wet and 
dry questions? Wet. 

12. Is candidate known as a liberal or dry man? Liberal. 

13. Was he ever a — for any 1 oe office? Yes; county - 
ee, and Congressman: $ o both offices without o po- 

He can probably be- — — — long as he wishes to hold 


the Longe 
14. Elected or defeated?’ Elected: 
15. Elected by how many? Without opposition. 
16. Defeated how many? 
17. Number of votes in the city? Bight bundred and fifty. 
18; Number of votes in the beat ts ree thousand. 
3 ow? He is a member of no church. Was put out of Bap- 
ure 


20. To what. fraternal organizations: does he belong? Masonic; 
nar iy Templar. 

21. Recreation? yy ree articular. Congress occupies his time. 
22. Name some- of. his pan associates, C. 8, Dilworth, Dilworth 
Bank, Gonzales; John H. Garner, Congressman; W. T T. Bagby,- Halletts- 
ville; W. J. Rainboldt, Gonzales, 

George A. Burgess was elected from the old tenth 3 At that 
time it included Galveston, It was represent 
vious to his election. He took his seat in 1900, — 
ar now, and will run a — will have no ition: 

o be one of the boys,“ renzo nig Bog was arant a littl. His health. 

ular ** takem 


failed, but he is still This ri was 
from his most intimate friend, W. J. Painboldt, (1263. ) 


HOW ORGANIZED LIQUOR CAPTURES CANDIDATES, 

Let those wet triplets,” Messrs. Tinknam, GALLIVAN, and 
Hitz, who indict the Anti-Saloon League for political activities 
in behalf of dry candidates, read the pledge sought from can- 
didates. It is illustrated by a sample, signed by William H. 
Thomson, mayor. of Chicago, aud received by Anton J. Cermak, 
recently elected to the county board in Cook County: 


The undersigned respectfully represents that he is a candidate for 
the office of mayor on the Republican- ticket of the city of Chicago at 
the election to be held on Tuesday, April 6, A. D. 1915. 

That he favors and will promote: in every way the objects for which: 
the United Societies for Local Self-Government were organised, namely: 
Persona] liberty, home rule, and equal taxation, x 

That he believes every citizen shonld be protected in ns a resin st 
ment of all the personal: rights and: lf guaranteed him by t 
Constitution of the United States and the co of Allen, 

And that if elected mosea of the city. of Chicago be will use all- 
honorable means to promote su ? 

ti all laws known as bite laws, and that he 


the city’ administration. ‘And that he is 
of ae: im 


a bar pe 
being issued by the city of Chicago to reputable- socteties or ale e 
tions for the purpose of permitting such societies to hold th cus 


inar f entertainments; 
hat as mayor he will use his veto power to prevent the enact- 
ment of any ordinance which alms at the e of the rights of 
personal liberty or is intended to beral ordinance now 
enacted, especially one repealing or 9 che special bar permit 
ordinance now in force. 

. That he will oppose the further extension of the aes ter- 
3 within the ote limtts; unless such extension is nde by a 
majority of the residents in u district im whieh es least two-thicds of 
the building lots are improved with dwelling hou 

5. That he is unalterably opposed to having: the. ‘antisajoon’ territory 
law extended to the city of: Chicago. 


6. I hereby declare that I TAVO? ‘not signed the pledge of the Anti- 
— 2 — . or any other so-called reform organization,” and have 


pledge to any Yo 
A. Ax —, A. D. 1915 
Name: Wm. H. Thompson. 
Address: 3200 Sheridan Road! 
Received and placed on flle Mareh 20, 1913. 
CERMAK 


ANTON J. 
Secretary, of the United Soctetizs for Local 
Self-Government and the Liberty League. 

Before high heaven, I ask: What name can one give to a 
movement which pledges public officials to violate their oaths 
of office? How many of the minority here who are endeavor: 
ing to nullify the Constitution and are fighting for beer and 
liquor to-day have signed such a pledge? Or, more likely, per- 
haps; we may suppose that the Baltimore and Boston “ triplets” 


do not have to “sign up"—for their fundamental and habitual 
“wetness” is too well Known to require a pledge. By boycott 


1923. 
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of unfriendly business interests they sought to compel the 
silence, if not the aid, of influential men. Through the sub- 
sidizing of the press they attempted to poison our channels 
of public information at the source. Millions of dollars were 
expended by them for these purposes. In Pennsylvania alone 
the brewers’ association had $1,400,000 on deposit in a single 
year (p. 424): 

Major Humes. This is the Pennsylvania State association. The bank 
accounts of the United States Brewers’ Assoclation were offered don: 
terday showing that the highest de; t in any one year was $1,400,000, 

Senator OVERMAN. T. is the Pennsylvania State association? 

Major Huus. This is the Pennsylvania association summary show- 
ing the amount raised within the State alone. That was outside of 
and, of course, in addition to, the money that went into the treasury 
of the United States Brewers’ Association. 

These huge sums were obtained by deductions of the amounts 
given by members of the association from their tax returns, 
thus stealing from the Government te use the stolen funds to 
eorrupt the political life of the Nation (p. 1077). The state- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Brewery Association to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is as follows: 

The association has been advised that under the rulings of the de- 
partment that such contributions are not proper deductions of such 
contributions in making their reports, and that while the association is 
unable to give the information asked in respect to contributions of its 
members for the reason above set forth, it will immediately advise all 
of its members to make amended returns in respect to such contribu- 
tions to the association as have been deducted in previous returns and 
upon which an excise or income tax has not 5 been paid, and it 
will advise its members to pay without delay such taxes as may be 
properly assessed in respect to the same without protest or claim for 
abatement or refunds or to execute such waivers as may be deemed 
necessary or desirable by the department, 


THE TRAGEDY OF LIQUOR PAPERS. 


Remembering the measureless opportunities aud responsi- 
bilities of newspapers in creating public sentiment and molding 
character for good or ill, what an unspeakable tragedy it is 
to contemplate the surrender of so many leading dailies to the 
blandishments of liquor money! 

The leading newspapers and magazines of the country were 
induced to publish as unbiased and authoritative studies ar- 
ticles which were propaganda furnished through the brewers’ 
association (pp. 60, 61, 62). Other newspapers were bought 
outright with brewery money and used to support the twin 
causes, liquor and Germany, in the war (pp. 11, 754-755, %40- 
941, 38-50, 70-73). 

Chautauquas, centers of light and inspiration to many of 
our people, were to be made centers for the brewers’ spokes- 
men, who sought entrance into Chautauqua meetings and in 
churches, colleges, lyceums, ete. (p. 1082). 

The foreign-speaking press was controlled in large degree 
by the brewers’ association, who secured the publication by 
papers with a circulation of 7,500,000 of articles on “ personal 
liberty,” poisoning the minds of the foreign-speaking people of 
the country against the ideals of America and making them 
dupes of the liquor traffic (p. 456) and making them increas- 
ingly dangerous to our American civilization. 

In the report of the hearings we find this: 


or Humes. I call your attention to the confidential 88 of 
the publication committee that was in executive session in 1915, that 
tomes from the office of the United States Brewers’ Association, as 
follows: 

“ During the past year a large number of articles have been pub- 
lished In many of the leading newspapers and magazines which have 
either been suggested by us or have been based on our investigations, 
and from the medical viewpoint articles and editorials haye been 
published in the Medical Record, in the Journal of the Medical Asso- 
ciation, and in the British Journal of Inebriety. 

“Articles have been published in the Survey, Outlook, American 
Underwriter, and the Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
and the vere Food Journal, and the National Municipal Review. 

. 60, 61, 62.) 
Eie evidence that followed showed the use they made of the moving 
picture called “ Liquid Bread.” 

Your publicity department early in July established a weekly news 

service, which is partes sent to the weekly and semiweekly newspapers 
throughout the Uni States, and from which excellent results have 
Sọllowed, showing that In the few months during which this news 
service has been in operation, 614 weekly newspapers published in 32 
States have accepted the service and have published 1,308 special ar- 
ticles emphasizing the liberal side of the temperance question. Another 
phase of general publicity is the monthly 1 8. issued through 
our publicity department, which goes to 150, bona fide subseribers 
n the yarious States of the Union. This magazine is one devoted to 
topics of interest to both men and women and in every issue carries an 
article favorable to the liberal cause * * *. 


And yet, and yet, and yet! The “wet” crowd, with consum- 
mate gall (I can think of no other word to express it) “ vir- 
tuously ” cries out against the organization and political ac- 
tivities of the “drys.” 

May the Lord forgive their guilty, inconsistent souls. 

A DEVILISH, DANGEROUS DEFIANCE. 

This is the history of the brewery and liquor organizations in 
the past. I submit it to you lest we forget the kind of enemy 
with whom we have to deal. It has violated every regulative, 


restrictive, or prohibitory law that has ever been placed on the 
statute books. It has corrupted politics, debauched its patrons, 
and defied the Government. Why should any special privileges 
be extended to the brewers in the face of this kind of record? 
Have they reformed? Most of those who have continued as 
cereal beverage dealers have been violating the law. 

The logical successor of such organizations is the Association 


Against the Prohibition Amendment. Like some of the other 
organizations referred to heretofore, it assumes respectability 
by claiming that it is in no way connected with the brewers. 
Murder will out. Following the recent S O S appeal by the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment for a war chest 
of $7,000,000 for their campaign to elect a wet Congress and a 
wet President in 1924—witness this letter from their office here 
in Washington—evidence has accumulated that this organiza- 
tion is simply the tool of the old brewery and liquor crowd which 
has defied law in the past and is violating the Constitution to- 
day, and using this camouflage organization to hamstring law 
enforcement and finally to repeal the eighteenth amendment 
itself. In view of the pious representations and the repudia- 
tions of the brewers and liquor dealers by the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, the following documents 
and letters sent out by these master organizations are interest- 
ing and conclusive as to their connection with the liquor trade. 

This claim of the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment that it has no connection with liquor manufacturers or 
dealers and that it depends upon the $1 per member annual 
dues is disproved by the following letter from the Wisconsin 
Malters’ Club to its members: 


Mitwavken, Wis., October 6, 1922. 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the fact that the “ Wisconsin Diyision of 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment” bas done such 
wonderful work during the last primaries, having been positively in- 
strumental in seenring & “wets” out of the 10 congressional 
candidates, and all of which facts and results were praised and 
confirmed by Mr. Dietrichs, of Chicago, at our meeting held yesterday, 
it was unanimously decided to give them further financial aid in 
order that the association might be able to complete the work they 
have set out to do. 

To this end we permitted ourselves to become assessed for half 
of the amount contributed at our 8 meeting, namely, at the 
rate of 5 cents per 1,000 bushels of steeping capacity. 

In as far as the money is needed now, will you uot be kind enough 
to forward immediately to the undersigned your check for $——— 

We are sorry, ind that some the malters found themselves 
unable to attend the meeting, as Mr. Dietrichs gave us such an ex- 
cellent exposition of facts and conditions as exist all over the entire 
country at the present time. 

Very truly yours, 
WISCONSIN MALTERS’ CLUB, 
Per WALTER A. ZINN 
P. G. Bow No. $7. 8 

P. S—lIt is expected that a meeting of the old malsters’ bureau of 
statistics will be called shortly, and in as far as matters of both 
Importance and interest to the malting trade will be discussed, it is 
hoped everybody will be able to be present. ‘ 

(Copy of blue ticket inclosed :) 


No money for 
Inless 


our soldiers 


Beer! 
Moonshine pays no taxes. 


The use of figureheads—persons whose names are widely 
known—copied from the activities of the United States Brew- 
ers’ Association and the German-American Alliance, is indi- 
cated in the following letter from the Wisconsin Anti-Prohibi- 
tion Association, which later changed its name to Wisconsin 
Division, Association Against the Prohibition Amendment: 


MILWAUKER, WIS. 
Dr. C. W. COLLVER, 
President Citizens’ Bank, Clinton, Wis. 

Dear Str: The Wisconsin Anti-Prohibition Association is planning to 
organize your county. We are writing you to ask if you will not 
suggest to us the names of five prominent citizens in your county, not 
connected with the liquor interests nor actively engaged in politics, 
who are in sympathy with our movement and are qualified to serve on 
your county executive committee. 

We need men who are not only leaders in the county but are also 
boosters for the cause. 

If for any reason you do not feel at liberty to suggest such names 
may we ask you to advise us of the name of some one in your county 
who would be qualified to recommend prospective committee members? 

To acquaint you with the aims and purposes of our association we 
inclose a copy of our circular letter setting forth these matters. 

Please accept our thanks in advance for your courtesy. 

Yours very truly, 


THE WISCONSIN ANTI-PROHIBITION ASSOCIATION, 
J. J. SeeLMAN, President. 


USING “A LIQUOR LIE” TO STIR UP PREJUDICE. 
In face of the fact that all religious denominations haye 
backed the Anti-Saloon League from the beginning, just read 
this bold, bare-faced prevarication: 


The first of the Genera] rules of the association ™ reads as follows: 
The association is nonpartisan and nonsectarian.”’ Attributing to one 
single Protestant church practical control of the Anti-Saloon gue, 
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the association in the following letter attempts to organize religious 
jealousy and church antagonisms to further its cause: 
NIL Waun n, WIS., August 22, 7922, 
Rev. Wu. C. HAYES, 
Milscaukee, Wis. 

Reverend Sin: It it generally understood that the nomination of 
candidates by the committee of 44 was dictated by the Anti-Saloon 
League. T league is also actively engaged in securing the election 
of State senators and assemblymen who are in sympat with their 
cause, 

The Anti-Saloon League is essentially a religious organization; in 
fact. all of its activities are carried on through the Methodist Church. 

The integrity of the fundamental principle of religious freedom is 
all religious denominations respecting the dictum that 


dependent upon 
2 a ept out of politics and politics out of the 


the church should be 
church. 

When, then, a_ portion of a certain ous denomination, even 
though it be under the cloak of the Anti-Saloon League, makes an 
attempt to control the politics of the State, does it not me incum- 
bent — other religious denominations to enter the political arena 

orce a proper respect for the sanctity of our institutions? 

Many of the tenets of the Anti-Saloon League’s church are funda- 
mentally at variance with those of other churches. What may these 
churches expect if the Anti-Saloon League succeeds in its 
attempt to capture the executive and 1 tive offices of the State? 
Will they be satisfied when they have been successful in enforcing 
that one tenet of their religion, the total abstinence of alcohol, or 
will they then select another of their restrictive doctrines and pro- 
ceed to secure its enforcement by law? 

The chief source of the Anti-Saloon League’s strength lies in the 
support it ves from radical Methodist churches. In justice to 
these churches it should be said that many fair-minded Methodists 
resent this unwarranted activity. 

But the fact remains that à portion of the Methodist church 
through the Anti-Saloon e, are attempting to obtain politica’ 
control of the State. What are you going to do about it? 

We haye a plan. We will with your assistance beat them at their 
own game, ye are going to try to enlist the * of all fair- 
minded heads of churches throughout the State in our movement 
against -radical 8 and for sane temperance. 

We are therefore inclosing herewith a blank which we will ask 
you to fill out and return to us. With a large number of these blanks 
In our files we will be able to neutralize the fear which the Anti-Saloon 
League, tarough its church backing, has been able to Instill into the 
minds of politicians and legislators. 

Our plan has the 


senm ou not help us by Olling out and returning your blank at once? 
ery truly yours, 
WISCONSIN DIVISION, ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE 
PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 
J. J. SELEMAN, President. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, never in all my acquaintance with 
political propaganda have I read such an unmitigated, unfumi- 
gated lie. Tama Baptist myself of the old-fashioned deep-water 
kind—the kind who just love to “play up and down Jordan's 
banks "—but I have long been an active member of the Anti- 
Saloon League and an honorary member of that great forward- 
looking company of the handmaidens of God, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and I know that I have had price- 
less fellowship with the leaders of all religious denominations 
who have united on one platform: Up with the home—Down 
with the saloon.” 

This attempt to make it appear that prohibition was adopted 
by the Anti-Saloon League, which got its chief source of support 
from radical Methodist churches, is a sample of the unreli- 
ability of practically everything that this wet organization says. 
Anyone who is familiar with the history of the Anti-Saloon 
Lengue knows that its founder was a Congregational minister, 
that two of the great denominational leaders who helped to plan 
its work were Bishop Kynett, of the Methodist Church, and 
Archbishop Ireland, of ‘the Catholic Church. It is a source of 
power to that organization that it has now the consecrated back- 
ing of the churches. It is fundamental to its organization that 
it is controlled by representatives chosen by the representatives 
of the various denominations themselves. A few of the de- 
nominations do not elect delegates or representatives upon the 
Anti-Saloon League boards of control, but leaders of those de- 
nominations are on those boards. 

‘THR ‘PELLOWSHIP OF A COMMON PURPOSE. 

Some of the denominations which have affiliated with and 
helped to control this organization, or which have leaders of 
the denomination on the boards, are as follows: Congregational, 
United Brethren, Methodist Episcopal, English Lutheran, United 
Presbyterian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Church of God, Evangelical, 
Disciples, and Friends. Leading Catholics, Episcopalians, and 
Mormons, and prominent men in various other denominations 
lave taken au active part in the Anti-Saloon League movement 
uniting their efforts on the things of common interest and not 
on ‘the things that divide, 

But Congress did not submit the national prohibition amend- 
ment nor did the States ratify it simply because the Anti- 
Saloon Leugue was for it. It was because that organization 
represented the dominant public sentiment of the Nation con- 
cerning this criminal traffic that its leadership has been so 


indorsement of prominent members of the local 


successful and its leaders so maligned by “wet” papers and 
“wet” politicians. Men and women inside and outside of the 


churches helped to win the victory. If any wet organization 
thinks any one church denomination brought about the adop- 
tion of national prohibition they will realize their groundless, 
foolish mistake when they attempt to muster the votes to elect a 
Congress and State legislatures to repeal it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garrrvan] declared 
that the patriotism of those who would repeal the eighteenth 
amendment or modify the Volstead law has been assailed by 
dry leaders, Not a word of it. The wets have never been 
denied the right of peaceful efforts to repeal. But the drys 
do protest that such incendiary utterances as we often hear, 
as we have heard to-day on the floor of this House, are utterly 
unfair to a new-born law, and we further protest that they are 
being made nine cases out of ten by the lifelong arch enemies of 
prohibition, who have never shown the spirit of real democracy 
by accepting for a day the well-earned verdict of a consecrated 
constitutional majority. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts talks with great anxiety 
about the money that is being taken from the pockets of the 
people for the enforcement of this law—$9,000,000 in a year, if 
you please; and he said it is nearly doubled by the amount 
spent in the Department of Justice. The fact that liquor vio- 
lators almost pay for their own condemnation through the in- 
come from the confiscated property of bootleggers, who are 
encouraged by every speech like that of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, or those of the two gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GaLrtvan and Mr. Tinxuam], if you please, brings 
an indictment of criminality against the- illicit-liquor seller 
which no other criminal enjoys.“ But never mind if it were 
twenty millions or fifty millions or even a hundred millions a 
year until this mighty task is completed. Remember that the 
drink bill of America, liquor and beer sold over the counter, 
was two billion five hundred millions a year under the saloon 
régime, to say nothing of the terrible cost of prisons and 
asylums, almshouses, and shattered homes, in addition to the 
millions of men and women whose earning capacity was trag- 
ically depleted by their contact with liquor. The cost, the cost, 
the cost! 

God save our country completely and forever from the great- 
est highway bandit that ever robbed the American people. 
[Applause,} 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qun]. 
[Applause]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Chairman, it is a matter of extreme regret 
to me that the Members of this House have -been compelled 
to listen to such utterances as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gattrvan] made on this floor to-day. Is it 
possible, after the people of the United States have passed 
judgment on this great question, not only a majority of the 
people but three-fourths of them through their constituted 
authorities, have amended the organic law of this Republic 
and then placed enforcement legislation on top of that—is it 
possible that the gentleman, representing what used to be 
considered the hub of intelligence and patriotism of the United 
States, the city of Boston, would on this floor humiliate the 
American people, the God-fearing, law-abiding, liberty-loving 
men and women of the United States by such utterances as he 
has made on this floor to-day? [Applause.] He need not 
be uneasy about any waste of money by the people of the 
United States in enforcing prohibition legislation. What we 
have to be uneasy about is such as he, clothed by the vote of 
the people with authority to stand in a high place, who villify 
those who respect the law, and that he should do his utmost 
to make his sort have a contempt not only for the law and 
the right-thinking people of these United States but to have a 
contempt for the Constitution itself. [Applause] 

In my judgment, it is reprehensible for a man occupying such 
an exalted position as that of a United States Congressman to 
endeavor to degrade the position that he holds by such utter- 
ances, [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. THORPE]. 

Mr. THORPE. Mr. Chairman, I would not take up the valu- 
able time of this House to-day if it were not for the fact that 
I wish to warn my Republican colleagues of impending disaster 
fapplause]—just a little premature, gentlemen—and also wish 
to refer my Democratic friends to their own inglorious history. 
[Applause and laughter.] During the last days of the old year 
which has just passed away the news was published in the lead- 
ing Washington papers and the report was sent by the Associ- 
ated Press to the four corners of the earth that the Democratic 
National Committee would begin immediately after the first of 
the New Year a relentless warfare on the Republican Party; 
that there would be a mighty gathering of the unterrified to 
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agree on the “new paramount issue.” Reference was made to 
the fact that the party chiefs had not fully agreed as to 
whether the League of Nations would be resurrected from 
the scrap heap of political oblivion, where it was consigned by 
over 7,000,000 voters in November, 1920, and made the battle 
ery again, or whether a new shibboleth would be manufactured 
by the hungry horde of disgruntied self-styled politicians who 
turned this Government over to its true friends—the Republican 
Party—a little over two years ago, crushed, bleeding, and al- 
most bankrupt, with national honor at its lowest ebb and wreck 
and ruin facing the people of this fair land of ours on every 
hand. 

So I have scanned every line in every newspaper published 
in Washington for several days for the that would 
strike terror into the hearts of the Republicans, and on Jan- 
uary 9 the battle cry was sounded. “The new paramount” 
issue was proclaimed, and in order that there may be no dis- 
pute about its authorship I will read a telegraphic message 
published in the News, a Washington, D. C., newspaper, and 
request that it be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of my address. 

BRYAN’S HAT IS IN. 


55 5 . Bryan served notice to-day that he 


po runnin, 
The commoner denied he had ven tities for preaching. He 
s Hite House in 1924, and in- 
" Progressive 


pee a Democrat would capture the 
icated he was once again prepared to lead the forces of " 


Democra: 
“The coun is t dryer political day through more efficient 
forcement " bead 2 420 as a 3 


cal issue prohibition is saving 
out.” Darwinism just now is the “acute” on, Bryan added. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am personally acquainted with this man 
Bryan, and I presume that most of you have heard of him be- 
fore. He and I formerly lived in the same city, and it per- 
haps is not good manners to speak of my former townsman in 
the way I am forced to do, I realize that my remarks may 
be viewed by many as ridiculous, but I am sure they are no 
more ridiculous than many of the positions assumed by my 
friend Bryan on many public questions in the past. 

Mr. Bryan ran a paramount issue factory in Lincoln, Nebr., 
for many years. He was the sole manager and reaped enor- 
mous profits from his enterprise, but never paid any cash divil- 
dends to the stockholders, who were the Democratic Party. 
{Laughter.] The first district of Nebraska sent Mr. Bryan 
to ; likewise the first district of Nebraska sent me 
here. Many years ago we were both known as boy orators "— 
he as the “ boy orator of the Platte,” while I was known as the 
“boy tramp orator.” [Laughter.] And the Democratic Party 
brought us both into political notoriety—he as a prophet of 
populistic propaganda and I as a defender of the Republican 
faith. I never admired my political creators very much, although 
I have never denied the soubriquet which I acquired in the 
troublesome times of the Cleveland. administration. 

Mr. Bryan’s first “paramount issue” was the “robber 
tariff.“ His old constituents and many others in various parts 
of the country well remember his chief weapons of defense, a 
tin cup, a butcher knife, and his most eloquent tongue, and I 
am also sure that there are many present here to-day who well 
remember that the voters of this country listened to these false 


work shops. Banks breaking everywhere. Business of all 
kinds paralyzed and 4,000,000 tramps roaming the country 
who formerly, under the McKinley tariff law, were well em- 
pleyed. It may seem rather strange to this august body of men 
to hear me say that I was one of this motley herd who was 
turned out during this reign of terror. I remember many 
nights that I had nothing but the earth as a pillow and noth- 
ing but the dark mantle of night as a cover, the stars of heaven 
shining as the only ray of hope to a benighted pilgrim that 
some day the tides of fate might turn the tables of despair into 
a happy return to an honorable place amongst my fellow men 
and that the infamous rule of the iniquitous Democratic Party 
might end. But ali at ence this same Bryan manufactured and 
decreed another paramount issue from the “ Lincoln factory,” 
“No crown of thorns,” “No cross of gold,” “Free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1,” but a dis- 
tressed and ruined citizenship revolted and prosperity returned 
through the election of the martyred President, William Mc- 
Kinley, the wheels of industry moved, factories opened, the 
sound of the loom and the spin of the wheel were heard, the 
farmers awakened from their lethargy, and prosperity reigned 
on every hand. A new tariff law, the“ Dingley bill,“ was written. 
The national debt was reduced, and peace reigned throughout 
this land of ours, but, Mr. Speaker, it would take days and 
weeks for me to recite the glorious history of the Republican 
Party, and time will not permit. I believe the majority of the 
people of this country are They ought to be, at 


least. It is with pride that a Republican speaker can refer to 
Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant, James A. Garfield, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
liam H. Taft, and Warren G. Harding. [Applause.] Dare any 
Democratic Member stand here in the face of their history 
ef waste and ruin and defend the administration of Grover 
Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson? If they dare attempt it, the 
1 of these 16 years of misrule will rise up to condemn 
them. 

The only real abiding place the Democratic Party has is in 
the Southland, and I want to say right here that I have no 
malice in my heart for my Democratic friends who come from 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. I do not believe in wav- 
ing the bloody shirt. The Civil War settled all questions of 
national unity between the States. I have traveled the South 
for years. I have friends by the thousands down in Dixie. 
I love them, but I would like to see them awaken from their 
hypnotic dream and take their place in the onward march of 
an enlightened civilization. The Southland is near and dear 
to me. My mother and my mother’s people were southerners, 
and se in material construction I am about 50-50. But the 
South has had many tribulations cast upon it in the last 60 
years and the tell has been heavy; it has been visited and 
controlled by three dangerous and deadly diseases. First, the 
smallpox, which took thousands of its citizens at an enormous 
expense; second, the yellow fever, most deadly in its work; and 
last of all the most terrible disease, the Democratic Party. 
Now, I am aware that many of you who are present will chal- 
lenge my statement that the Democratic Party is a disease. I 
agree with you that the statement sounds rather ridicalous, 
but I am sure that political parties are supposed to have life 
and action; they are supposed to be concrete bedies who will 
function for the good of mankind and bring about results in 
governmental affairs that will make men and women and chil- 
dren happier and more prosperous. Can this be said of the 
Democratic Party? No, Mr. Speaker. I pronounce it a deadly 
cancer which has four times fastened its fangs deeply Into our 
national life since 1860. The Democratic Party is not a con- 
structive party; it never has been. It is the party of nega- 
tion; it is the party of obstruction to national progress. Its 
chief asset is opposition to every great principle that the 
Republican Party advocates. It slumbers like a venomous 
serpent, Teady at all times to strike its blow, but never offers 
any solution of impending evils, going back to its self-praised 
history. It believed in the divine right of slavery. 

It stood aloof on the question of State rights and for years 
and years advocated a fiat and unsound system of currency. 
It has eternally fought the principles of a protective tariff, and 
whenever an opportunity has been given since the dark days 
of 1861 to 1865 it has lowered the great American standard, 
the Star-Spangled Banner, with a policy of “ watchful waiting” 
or “ He kept us out of war.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have never believed that Mr. Bryan or any 
of his family have descended from the monkey, although he has 
taken years on the platform trying to deny it and again says 
it is the most acute question of the times. I, however, do know 
that for more than 20 years he has made a monkey out of the 
Democratie Party with his paramount issues and acute ques- 
tions, and also that for 16 years under Grover Cleveland and 
Woodrow Wilson the Democratic Party made monkeys out of 
the American people, so sometimes I am constrained to believe 
that there is some relationship between the Democratic Party 
and Darwinism; so perhaps for once Mr. Bryan may be right 
on a paramount issue or acute question and yet give to the 
world the true origin of our national enemy, the Democratic 
Party. 

But soon after Mr. Bryan's declaration was made Gov. Al 
Smith, of New York, Senator Ebwanbs, of New Jersey, and the 
silver-tongued, silver-haired veteran statesman, the Hon. W. 
BOURKE COCKRAN, of New York, served notice to the country that 
the next battle would be fought over the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. Shortly thereafter Bainbridge Colby, ex- 
Justice Clarke, and the late-defeated James Cox, of Ohio, sent 
forth the call to rally round the old standard, “ The League of 
Nations.” 

So now, my Republican colleagues, the battle cries have been 
sounded for 1924—Bryan and Darwinism, Colby, Clarke, Cox 
and Wilsonism, Smith, Edwards, Cockran and alcoholism, and, 
William G. McAdoo, with pure and undefiled MeAdooism, And 
now, my Democratic friends, I am going to let you rest here in 
peace. I hold no malice against any of you. I only hope for a 
peaceful end for each of you and that the people of this country 
shall ever in the future be saved from the waste and ruin that 
has ever attended your attempts to run this Government. 

For 26 years I dreamed of the day that I could take my seat 
in this historic Hall and be a Member of the American Gongress, 
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It had been my life's ambition, and on last November 7 my 


dream came true. Although I only have the privilege of serving 
my district a bare four months, I have formed some associations 
here that I shall cherish as long as I live. I have met many old 
friends in this House whom I haye known for years. I have 
met others whose records I have watched for years, It is my 
priviledge to form an opinion of Congress and its workings, and 
it is my privilege to express that opinion even though I may be 
eriticized for it by the Members on both sides of this House, but 
I am aware of the critical condition that prevails in many parts 
of our country, and I would be untrue to my constituency if I 
did not raise my voice in protest at the lethargy shown here. 
On December 8 President Harding made a masterful address 
from this rostrum. He emphasized the pressing needs of the 
29,000,000 farmers who have daily had their eyes on this House 
looking for some legislation that might give them a ray of hope. 
He spoke plainly on the great question of transportation, and yet 
weeks have passed and no relief is yet in sight. Ancient his- 
tory tells us that Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. I de- 
clare here that the American Congress fiddles while millions in 
this country are suffering for relief that the leaders of this 
House could easily bring about. 

I have seen hours and days wasted here between distin- 
guished Members on both sides as to whether the right word 
to use was tweedledum or tweedledee while legislation repre- 
senting millions and billions of dollars to the farmers and 
Stock growers was tied up in committees in order that a $30,000 
bridge might be built over Podunk or Pogues Run. 

Now, I can hear some of you call me a notoriety seeker; but 
I am not. I had the notoriety before I ever came here. You 
may call me a radical, an alarmist, a progressive, a farm 
bloe. or a blockhead and it matters not to me. I have been 
a Republican all my life. I believe in the grand old Republi- 
can Party. It is the best instrument of government the 
American people have ever had. But now is the crisis. Oh, 
men of the party of Lineoln, Gartield, McKinley, and Roose- 
velt awaken to your duty and victory will be ours in 1924. 
Remember, Nero fiddled while Rome burned. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remain- 
der of my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if I had to be one or the 
other of the two I would rather be a wet Congressman voting 
a dry ticket than a dry Congressman voting liquor on other 
people. [{Applause.] If it were not for three Members of the 
House, the two gentlemen from Massachusetts and the dis- 
tinguished rider of the great white charger from Baltimore 
{laughter] this House practically would be unanimously dry. 
They are the only real wets I know of in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I do not believe that you can find in the whole United States 
In any one class of men 96 who are more sober than the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. I do not believe that in 
the whole United States you can find in any one class of citi- 
zens 485 men more sober than the membership of this great 
body. [Applause.] Then why all this noise against the Consti- 
tution? I have heard it before. I hear it every time a bill 
comes up that involves prohibition. To listen to the noise you 
would think there would not be a dry vote in this House, but 
when the roll is called you hear only once in a while a wet 
vote, but there is always an overwhelming dry majority . 

Let me state that my three friends now sitting there together 
are three of a kind. [Laughter.}] And you could draw to that 
three from now until eternity and you will never fill your hand. 
[Laughter.] They have to sit together for company. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have only three minutes, but I will first 

yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 
. Mr. UPSHAW. Does not the gentleman from Texas think 
that it comes with poor grace from these wet” triplets [langh- 
ter] here to reflect on the Anti-Saloon League as the active rep- 
resentative of the prohibition force 

Mr. BLANTON. You have to have the three together to make 
one. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW (continuing), To reflect on the money-raising 
men sures of the dry forces for legitimate purposes when I hold 
in my hand a letter from the Association Against Prohibition 
trying to raise $7,000,000 to dynamite the Constitution and 
nullify our duly constituted law? [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield for a letter. Now I will 
yield to my friend the distinguished gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL. I simply wanted to say to my distinguished friend 


that we expect to draw a full house to our three in the next 
Congress. 


Mr. BLANTON. Your grandchildren will all be So years old 
before you do that. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment to Stanley H. Kunz for expenses incurred as contestee 
in the contested-election case of Parrillo v. Kunz, andited and 
recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 1, $2,000, to be dis- 
bursed by the Clerk of the House, 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 20: For payment to Dan Parrillo for expenses incurred 
as contestant in the contested election case of Parrillo v. Kunz, audited 
by the Committee on Elections No. 1, $2,000, to be disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the employment of competent persons to assist in continuing 
the work of compiling, codifying, and revising the laws and treaties 
of the United States, $4,000, to be expended under the direction of 
the Member-elect to the Sixty-eighth Congress who was chairman of 
the Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the Sixty-seventh Congress, and to remain available 
until June 30, 1924, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this section for the reason that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill and unauthorized by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Sixty-sixth Congress passed an act au- 
thorizing this work and continuing it until it was completed. 
We have acted under that act. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure when the gentleman reflects on 
this he will concede that it is out of order. If the Chair will 
refer to the act authorizing this work to be done, he will see 
that it made provision for certain expenses that have already 
been appropriated for. The work has been done. It has been 
completed for nearly two years. That bill was passed in this 
House without objection—a Dill containing hundreds of pages 
without even being read. The House passed it nearly two years 
ago, and it has been slumbering in a pigeon hole at the other 
end of the Capitol for two years. 

I am not now complaining about the additional appropria- 
tions which run up into large sums in various bills last year 
and this. They might have been necessary, but this is an addl- 
tional sum that runs on until June 30, 1924, and is unnecessary. 
I want to submit that it is not a deficiency, it is not paying for 
something that could be spent under the authorization of the 
original act. It is clearly unauthorized by law, and I hope the 
gentleman will not insist on this provision in the bill. There 
is not a man here who is a closer friend of Colonel Lirrre than 
I am. I like and admire him as much as anybody does, and 
I would like to do anything I could for him personally, but 
when it comes to taking money out of the Federal Treasury 
that is not needed, when the bill has been passed and completed 
for two years and would have become a law if it were not for 
the action of another body, we ought not to make this appro- 
priation of $4,000 when it is not needed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The act authorizing this work was passed in 
the Sixty-sixth Congress. It provided that this work should be 
done and continued to be done until it was completed. The work 
so far done has only been brought up to the Sixty-sixth Congress. 
This appropriation is to continue under the act. Itisa work in 
progress. There is nothing for us to do except to provide the 
means to carry out the law. We are not violating the law, we are 
not appropriating money to accommodate Colonel LITTLE. We 
have no interest in Colonel LITTLE. We are performing our duty 
under the law. Here is what the law says: 

Resolved, ete., That the Committee on Revision of the Laws in the 
House of Representatives is hereby authorized to print additions and 
amendments to H. R. 9389, or other bills covering the same subject, if 
in its judgment necessary, in the style and form in which said bill is 
now printed, with such variations thereof as the said committee deems 
in the interests of efficlency and economy, and to so continue until final 
enactment thereof In both Houses of the Congress of the United States, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I remember when the act of this Congress 
was passed authorizing a clerk to the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws at $4,000 it was seriously contested by our friends 
on the other side. I understood that under that resolution the 
authorization for that clerk was to expire with this Congress, 
The purpose now is to continue the provision that we passed in 
the early part of this Congress, which was so seriously contested 
by the Democratic side. 

Mr, MADDEN. They have used only $100 of the money then 
appropriated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was for the authorization of an addi- 
tional person, with a salary of $4,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but they have used only $100 of It. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Then there is $3,900 still available? Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Mr. MADDEN. But that lapses. word. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] has been con- 


Mr. STAFFORD. What were the provisions of that authori- 
zation? 

Mr. MADDEN. The work has to be gone on with under this 
act. The gentleman in charge of the work is ready to go on with 
it now. It is a continuing work, and I think there is no ques- 
‘tion about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is for economy, I know. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the Senate passes that bill to- 
morrow or the next day. I understand that it is passing bills 
over there now at the rate of about one a minute. In that case 
what would be the use of appropriating this $4,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. The work still would have to be continued 
and carried down. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no danger of the Senate passing 
that bill. The Senate has had the bill for a year and a half. 
So far as those of us who have made anxious inquiry have been 
able to discover, practically nothing has been done in the 
Senate in respect to that bill. Very recently, however, in 
Answer to inquiries they have insisted that there were quite a 
number of errors In the measure as it passed the House. They 
have not pointed them out specifically and definitely, but they 
insist that they exist. They use that statement as an excuse 
for not passing the bill. They have notified all those who have 
made inquiry that nothing more will be done with the measure 
in the Senate this session. It will be necessary in the next 
Congress to take up this bill anew, reexamine it with a view to 
determining whether the errors that have been referred to in 
the Senate actually exist, and to correct them if they do. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
will recall that the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws, Mr. Lrrriæ of Kansas, stated that the 
bill now pending in the Senate brought the revision down only 
to March 4, 1919. and that with this appropriation he could 
entirely complete the work by December 1 and bring it down 
to date from March 4. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 1 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I happened to be a 
member of the Committee on Revision of Laws soon after com- 
ing here and cooperated with the then chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is still the chairman of the committee, in making 
the compilation which embraces the laws in effect on the 4th 
of March, 1919. That compilation is included in a single bill, 
to which the gentleman has been referring and to which the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] just now referred. 
That bill has been pending in the Senate for a long time. I 
take advantage of this opportunity to again say that I do not 
think there has been any sufficient explanation given of the 
failure of the other body to act. There have been some very 
general and vague assertions that there are defects in the bill, 
but those defects have never been specified. If there are de- 
fects, it was the business of the Senate committee in charge of 
the bill to indicate them and give opportunity for a hearing, 
and that has never been done up to this good hour. 

I have become so hopeless of any action in the Senate at 
this session and so doubtful about future action that I have 
taken the liberty of suggesting to the president of the American 
Bar Association that he refer this matter to a committee of his 
organization for the purpose of examining the bill and seeing 
whether there is any ground whatever for the statement that 
the bill is in any material way defective, and I hope very much 
that before we meet here again we may have a report from 
the bar association on that subject, because it is really of great 
importance that there should be a codification, not only for the 
use of the administrative officials of the Government, but for 
the use of the courts and for the use of the public generally. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, by reason of the fact that 
our friend Colonel Lrrrre is about a half Democrat, I withdraw 
the point of order. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconn. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


gratulated, but the work was so well done that I think he and 
those who work with him should be congratulated again. If I 
caught the statement of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] correctly, the bill will die in the Senate although we 
sent it over there about a year and a half ago. If that is the 
case, I would like to have the chairman of this committee, who 
is up on all these matters, state about how much it will cost 
to have this work republished, reprinted at the next session 


‘of Congress? 


Mr. MADDEN. It is already published. 

Mr. SEARS. But the bill will have to be reintroduced, and 
rereferred to the committee and it will have to be reprinted. 

Mr. BLANTON. It will cost $12,000. 

Mr, MADDEN. I do not know how much it will cost. 

Mr, SEARS. If the majority leader is correct in his state- 
ment that the Senate will not pass the bill at this session, I 
think when we pass it at the next session the Senate should 
refer the bill to another committee and not put this expense 
upon the taxpayers. The bill has been over there a year and a 
half and it certainly could have been reported cut and some 
action taken in that time. If the chairman of that committee 
has failed to act during all these months we may expect no 
action will be taken if the bill should again be referred to his 
committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not any idea how much it will cost. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment for the purpose of making this one 
statement: There was assembled in Washington yesterday a 
group of the leading jurists, lawyers, and judges of the United 
States, all of whom are interested in the subject of a better 
codification of the laws of the United States, 

It is proposed to organize an American law institute, with 
headquarters in the National Capital, It is to be hoped that 
this organization after its completion will have sufficient in- 
fluence to help to secure the final passage of the work for which 
this House has provided up to the present moment. If that is 
gone; it will not be necessary to continue this expenditure any 
longer. : 

One of the main purposes of the American law institute will 
be to simplify and clarify the law and to seek to obtain uni- 
formity of legislation and judicial interpretation. throughout 
the country. A first necessary step in a movement of so 
great scope and importance is the proper assembling of all 
the statutes passed by Congress, which are now in force, into 
a publication which is reliable and accessible to all. Its au- 
thenticity will be guaranteed by its enactment by Congress as 
an entirety—not merely a compilation by authors, however able, 
whose work would not itself have the force of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and-the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To continue the employment, under the direction of the Clerk of the 
House, of the person named in the resolution of February 13, 1923, 
from March 4, 1923, to June 30, 1924, inclusive, $3,305.56, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. May I ask what employee that is? 

Mr. MADDEN. Which one? 

Mr. BLANTON. Lines 15 to 18. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is Mrs. Donnelly, former secretary of 
the late James R. Mann. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all right. I ask unanimous consent 
that the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON! 
have consent to revise and extend his remarks made a while ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan have consent 
to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. l 

The extension of remarks referred fo is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under the leave granted me by the House 
at the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] I 
insert the following: 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] is con- 
cerned about the cost of law enforcement. Whatever its cost, 
a democracy can not afford not to enforce its fundamental law. 

But America can well afford to enforce the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Enforcement of prohibition will bring to our country 
greater prosperity, greater happiness, greater progress than 
ever known before. Even under uncertain conditions of these 
first years of dry rule prohibition is daily proving its case, 
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VERDICT OF THE WORLD UPON ALCOHOL, 


Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart recently said that one of the good 
reasons for the Volstead Act “is the enormous harm that has 
been done by drink.” Such was the world-wide verdict upon 
the liquor traffic after terribly costly experience throughout 
recorded history and ages before—drink has done the world 
enormous harm. How much was most eloquently, as most suc- 
cinctly, stated a dozen years ago by one T. M. Gilmore, then 
publisher of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, a champion of 
the distillery interests, and president of the National Model 
License League. In an exchange of letters on the question of 
prohibition with the late Dr, Lyman Abbott, published in the 
Outlook Magazine, March 19, 1910, Gilmore said: 

The people in the country consume 114,000,000 gallons of distilled 
Spirits every year for beverage ses “ and this does not 
include imported brandles, Scotch whiskies, ete. * * + he people 
in this country consume it capita 1.30 gallons of distilled liquors and 
22 gallons of fermented liquors a yerr, 

Doctor Abbott answered: 

Ir the distilled liquors are used to the extent that your figures indi- 
cate, and I must assume their accuracy, that use would go far to 
account for the disease, the poverty and the crime, which are three 
of the great burdens which the Nation is carrying. 

And Gilmore said: 

I agree with physicians that the excessive use of alcohol is a prolific 
cause of disease; with sociologists that It is a prolific cause of poverty; 
with penologists that it is a prolific cause of crime. 

Thus was summed up by a friend and champion of the liquor 
business the essence of the world’s verdict after thousands of 
years of sad experience. With this before them the people of 
the United States three years ago entered upon a tremendous 
experiment, entered upon it in the most solemn and formal way 
possible and with full notice to all the world—an effort of this 
great democracy, created as it was to secure for all its people 
their fullest welfare and happiness, an effort to rid its hundred 
million people of that which has been proven such a prolific 
cause of crime, poverty, and disease. This effort is written in 
our fundamental law, the Constitution of the United States, and 
before all the world this people is committed to it. Throughout 
the drink-crazed, crime-fettered, poverty-stricken, disease-bur- 
dened world, populations are looking to the success or failure of 
this great experiment. Success for prohibition in America 
means the world-wide doom of the liquor traffic. Failure here 
would be rewelding the fetters of crime, poverty, and disease 
on all humankind. 

WORLD-WIDE DRIVE AGAINST ALCOHOL, 


The President of France and the King of Italy are teetotalers. 
Sections of industrial Germany are declaring against liquor. 
England and Scotland are watching America, The two Ameri- 
eas are alive to the importance of the experiment. 

The program for the Fifth International Conference of 
American States soon to convene in Chile carries for the first 


time this topic: 
XVItt. 


Consideration of measures adapted to secure the progressive diminu- 
tion in the consumptien of alcoholic beverages. 

In connection with this the statement carried in the hand- 
book prepared by the Pan American Union shows that prohibi- 
tion measures are pending in the Argentine National Congress 
and in the Colombian National Congress; that the State of 
Sonora, in Mexico, went dry in 1915, and certain zones of tem- 
perance in Paraguay in 1919, and in Uruguay the navy and 
the army are ordered on the water wagon; that the supreme 
health council of Salvador is urging relief from the evils of in- 
creasing consumption of alcohol; that prohibition has been de- 
creed in certain industrial sections of Chile and Honduras; that 
prohibition agitation is rife in Bolivia and Chile; and that more 
stringent regulation of the traffic or restriction thereof is in 
effect in Chile, the Dominican Republic, the State of Oaxaca 
in Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay, and is proposed in Costa Rica. 

GIVE PROHIBITION A FAIR TRIAL, 

The suecess or failure of prohibition will take time for its 
full exemplification, For every thousand years of the world’s 
recorded experience with the curse of liquor we should allow 
at least a year of experience with prohibition. 

The Detroit News in its leading editorial a few days ago said: 

The period of trial has been too short and the verdict entirely too 
indecisive to warrant any su poson that the country has changed 
its mind completely in a little more than three years. Ten years 
would appear to be a fairer test. That would permit a more solid 
growth of sentiment on the subject. his is prohibition’s 
eee ape period. + Prohibition will try its own case if given 

It is too early to ask a full account from the eighteenth 
amenliment. Prohibition is carrying heavy burdens cast upon 
it from liquor days—appetites enslaved, habits dominated, and 
souls mortgaged, 

The eighteenth amendment is founded upon experience. I 
is not visionary idealism, It is practical ideallsm found 


upon our own experience. Here a town, there a county, here 
a State, and there another—so were the people experimenting 
until the sentiment of the Nation, fortified by experience, 
inaugurated the great experiment. A bare three years of 
the nation-wide experiment has now elapsed. Comprehen- 
sive statistics are not available even for that period, but a 
partial report can be made. In a general way the results 
sought are realized. The millennium has not arrived, enforce- 
ment has not approximated the desired degree, and crime, 
poverty, and disease still have Alcohol in their service. But we 
can report progress, and most encouraging and convincing 
progress. < 

Whether prohibition is proving a failure or a success, we 
can reach the right conclusion only by facts rather than preju- 
dice and propaganda. I have gathered such facts as are now 
available from official sources concerning the result of this néw 
policy of government and I believe it will be of value to the 
Members of this House to know that national prohibition, 
which originated with the vote of more than two-thirds of the 
Members of this House for submission of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, later ratified by 46 out of the 48 States of the Union, is 
å success. 

THE SALOON GONE FOREVER. 

Nobody loves the saloon any more. It has not a friend in 
the world who will say a kind word in public for it. Not even 
the bartenders’ union has come out to say, He was a good 
fellow when he had it.” From advocates of personal liberty, 
brewers’ propagandists, wine interests, from the whole group 
of outlawed liquor interests, there comes one word and one only, 
“Beer and light wines now; the saloon, never,” : 

It all seems curious to the onlooker, for the old-time saloon 
was frequently a place well lighted, comfortably warmed in 
winter, nicely cooled in summer, equipped with comfortable 
chairs, convenient tables, doors that would swing to and fro 
at a touch, with even a rail placed at just the height best fitted 
to rest a weary foot. It had its attendants ready to gratify 
the whim of workingman or plutocrat alike. It was better 
furnished and more attractive by far than the homes of many 
of those who were its most prodigal customers. 

But there was always this to be said about the old-time 
saloon: It was a place where they sold beverages which in- 
toxicated, including wine and beer. Not the polished mahogany 
bar, not the glittering mirror nor the oil paintings which sug: 
gested how closely Bacchus and Venus are allied—none of 
these things made a room into a saloon. It took the beverages 
they sold there to do that. In Webster’s words a saloon is “a 
pane aig intoxicating liquors are sold and drunk; a grog- 
shop. 

When the eighteenth amendment became effective 33 States 
were already dry; out of 3.032 counties in the United States 
2,838 were dry; over 90 per cent of the area of the Nation 
forbade saloons, over 60 per cent of our total population lived 
in such arid area. And yet the eighteenth amendment out- 
lawed 177,790 of these places. Time was, before prohibition 
got under way, the total number of saloons in the United States 
was over half a million. But the grand finale closed 177,700 
of them. 

We were warned it would injure business. If the undertakers; 
gravediggers, monument makers, and allied trades are not al- 
lowed to speak, no legitimate business has been injured. As to 
these, their business would have been increased by 500,000 more 
funerals if the death rate of 1917—using the last completely 
wet year’s figure as a basis for our estimate—had continued 
through the three years of prohibition. If the policemen, court 
officers, jallors, and drivers of patrol wagons are not allowed to 
speak of work reduced many per cent in handling drunken men 
and women, brawlers, and the host of offenders who constituted 
over 50 per cent of the cases booked on blotters in police sta- 
tions; if detectives, lawyers, court officers, hangmen, or peni- 
tentiary guards keep silent about the decrease in their work þe- 
eause the drop in the homicide rate for the country with the 
coming of prohibition has meant 634 fewer murders per year for 
the three years prohibition has been in effect; if pawnbrokers, 
loan sharks, lessors of property to brothels, or disreputable 
cheap hotels offer no word about the clients who now have no 
need of them ; if social-welfare workers volunteer no explanation 
of the burdens they are no longer called upon to carry for the 
destitute wife or mother and children; if all these hold thetr 
peace, then none can speak of any legitimate business or tasks 
performed by man which haye decreased with the closing of the 
old-time saloon. 

The saloon was not only a place to supply the demand for 
intoxicating liquors, but was also a place to create and increase 
the demand for such liquors. It is universally admitted now to 
have been an ulcer on society, or, as Governor Osborne of 
Michigan once called it, a “social saprophyte,” destructive of 
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that which was best physically and morally. It was also the 
worst enemy of good government, being everywhere the resort 
of criminals and the center of political corruption. Never a 
political machine anywhere that was not in alliance with and 
controlled by the saloons. 

Tammany and Tammany’s governor do not like prohibition. 
There is a reason. Without the saloon there never would have 
been any Tammany. With enforcement of prohibition New 
York will learn to govern itself without any Tammany. The 
metamorphosis is under way inside Tammany itself. 

The New York Times of February 25 carries this story: 


That stirring Tammany leadership fights have passed never to return 
was indicated a few days ago when Charles H. Hussey was elected 
Democratic leader of the north end of the third assembly district, on 
the lower west side. 

No disorder marked Hussey's campaign or that of his opponent. 

Hussex's victory revealed that henceforth e eg deg will be 
conducted without the expenditure of anywhere from $30,000 to $75,000. 
This was not unusual over a period of more than 30 years. 

Men familiar with the inner workings of Tammany explained that 
the elimination of the saloon under the Volstead Act was the reason 
for the changed conditions. In the old days, they explained, contests 
for Tammany leadershi were financed almost exclusively by saloon 
keepers, with sums varying from $250 to $2,500 each, according to the 
interest of the individual saloon keeper in a particular contest. 

* . * . * * . 


While the followers of the rival candidates attacbed the old im- 
rtance to the leadership, they iopen exp the view that “the 
ay for the rough stuff had passed, and it was a case of let the best 
man win.” * nd 
DISEASE. 

The public health has so increased that the Census Bureau 
issued August 7, 1922, a report on the increased expectancy of 
human life, from 50.23 years in 1910 to 53.98 in 1920 for 
males and from 53.62 to 56.33 for females. Kansas, long dry, 
still holds the record: 59.73 for white males and 60.89 for 
white females. 

We may expect to live longer than our fathers because the 
plague spot of the saloon no longer breeds contagion to the 
world. The last year for which mortality data has been 
compiled in 1921, when the death rate for the entire country, 
which began its drop with the coming of prohibition, reached 
what the Census Bureau termed “the lowest rate recorded in 
any year since the beginning of the annual compilations”; 
1921’s rate was 11.6 per 1,000 of the population. This was 
a marked reduction from the previous year whose rate was 
13.1. But 1920 was below the rate of 14 per 1,000 in 1916 or 
14.4 in 1917, both wet years. The influenza epidemic makes 
1918 unfair for comparison. 

This decline in the death rate which has paralleled the de- 
yelopment of prohibition has not been entirely due to the 
prohibition law, but the decline was so sudden and so strik- 
ing, especially in such great cities as Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, as to indicate a direct and startling effect of the dry policy. 

The death rate in the United States for various years before 
and after prohibition, which went into effect July 1, 1919, is 
as follows: 


Death rate, all causes, per 1,000 population in registration area, 


These figures are from the Department of Vital Statistics, 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are, of course, only for the 
registration area. 

The death rate in six leading cities of the United States for 
the years 1917 to 1921, inclusive, indicates the general city 
situation very accurately and is of particular interest. 


Death rate per 1,000 in leading cities which were wet in 1917. 


1921 
12.8 11.1 
15.4 13.8 
13.0 11.2 
14.4 12.7 
16.4 14.1 
15.4 13.5 


I commend to the attention of the gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GALLIVAN and Mr. TINKHAM] the figures for their 
own city of Boston. The lowered death rate for 1921 as against 
1917 means 1,000 fewer deaths in 1921 in each of the two 
districts represented by them. The per capita cost of Federal 
enforcement of prohibition, even if there were no return to the 
Treasury from fines and forfeitures, would be less than 15 
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cents per capita each year, or about $37,500 for Mr. GALLIVAN’s 
district. I trust the lives of 1,000 of his constituents are 
worth $37.50 each, had the cost been so great and had no 
other good been accomplished. 

We have similar cause for appreciation of prohibition in 
Michigan. 

Dr. W. F. Deacon, head of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of 
Michigan, says: 

Prohibition is to be credited with reducing the death rate from 
tuberculosis from 93.1 per 100,000 in 1917 to 71.6 in 1921, 

The doctor also said; 


With the agitation over death from alcoholic poisoning to-day it 
should be remembered that a few years ago legitimate beverages caused 
more deaths and tbat more cbildren died from malnutrition and tuber- 
culosis than at present. 

Insanity commitments in three principal institutions in New 
Jersey show average decrease 50 per cent in three dry years as 
compared with last three wet years and commitments in all State 
institutions decrease 18 per eent. 

Prohibition went into effect in Montana December 30, 1918. 
Four years have thus elapsed since its adoption. Montana: 


Deaths from diseases commonly associated with excessive use of 
alcoholic liquors are as follows: 


1919 | 1920 


1918 | 1921 
S| PES 
61.7 49.1 | 48.9 49.5 
90.9 90.3 56.6 61.8 
60,0 10.0 10.0 22.0 
3.3 83.0 Gy Se gt ery S 


Upon an estimated population of 600,000 there died in Mon- 
tana during the last three wet years from alcoholism 1,520 per- 
sons; during the first three dry years 252 died of alcoholism. 
Prohibition thus saved the lives of 1,268 persons in three years. 
From 1915 to 1918, 98 more murders were committed than 
from 1919 to 1921. 

Of interest are the figures showing the rate of deaths from 
alcoholism. I give these figures for the years 1910 to 1921, 
inclusive. It will be noticed that the rate is practically uni- 
form until 1918, in which year the war restrictions on alcoholic 
liquors and the absence of many men affected it. With the 
coming of prohibition it declined remarkably and is at present 
a very low figure. 

i (Rate per 100,000 population.) 


4810 ccc AN AA 5.8 
11111 ⁵˙—IE— T E | 
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777 r 1. 6 
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The death registration area in 1921, on which above figures 
are based (exclusive of the Territory of Hawaii), comprised 
84 States, the District of Columbia, and 16 cities in nonregis- 
tration States, with a total estimated population on July 1, 
1921, of 88,667,602, or 82.2 per cent of the estimated population 
of the United States. 

In California deaths from alcoholism in the two years imme- 
diately following the beginning of prohibition averaged 53 a 
year, while in the five years preceding the average was 205. 

In Michigan such deaths were, in 1917, 247 and in 1921 only 94. 

The following table shows the total deaths from alcoholism 
in 14 great American cities under the two license years, 
1916-17, and the two dry years, 1920-21: 

Alcoholism, chronic and acute. 


Average. 


1916 


City. 1917 — 
1916-17 | 1920-21 


560 623.5 108.5 
187 216.0 72.5 
217 202.0 14.5 
166 70 163. 5 50.0 
137 28 128,5 27.5 
8 103 26 94.0 21.5 
%0 2 42 78.5 26.5 
36 B il 54.5 9.5 
55 39 5 47.0 4.5 
45 37 7 40.0 5.5 
28 37 15 32.5 9.5 
28 21 3 24.5 3.0 
25 10 5 17.5 5.0 
19 16 7 17.5 7.0 
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DECREASE, 78.9 PER CENT. 


The average number of deaths from alcoholism in 14 great 
American cities in 1916-17 was 124.2, over six times the figure 
in 1920—19.7. 

The years 1916 and 1917 were compared with 1920 and 1921 
because the influenza epidemic made mortality statistics of 1918 
abnormal; 1919 was neither license nor prohibition for the en- 
tire year. 

In New York the admissions to the alcoholic wards of Belle- 
vue Hospital in 1917 numbered 6,443 men and 1,767 women, a 
total of 8,210. In 1921 they numbered 1,931 men and 450 
women, a total of 2,381. Deaths from alcoholism in Bellevue 
averaged 287 per year in the last 9 wet years. In 1920 there 
were only 10 and in 1921 just 8. New York City did not ever 
have less than 560 deaths yearly from alcoholism in the last 
9 wet years. In 1921 there were 141. 

Counting in wood alcohol and alcohol poisoning deaths, 
the yearly average in New York City was 634 for the last 7 
wet years and 134 for the first 2 dry years. In the nation 
at large, according to the figures in the Census Bureau, the 
number of deaths from wood alcohol poisoning in 1920 were 
0.4 per 100,000 and 0.2 in 1921. Even adding these to the total 
deaths from alcoholism in the country at large would not bring 
1921's figures anywhere near one-half the ratio for the wet 
year 1917. 

Better home conditions, sober parents, elimination of beer 
from the diet of nursing mothers, these with a multitude of 
other beneficial factors cut the death rate for infants to the 
low-record mark of 76 per 1,000 living births. Until this rate 
was recently announced by the Census Bureau, we felt that 
1920's rate of 86 per 1,000 was good. Alcohol was the arch- 
Herod, slayer of the innocents, 


DRUNKENNESS, 


Arrests of women for drunkenness has been reduced one-half. 
The brothel is rapidly disappearing. Arrests for offenses 
against chastity show by their decline the close relationship 
between the social evil and the saloon, The drop in the num- 
ber of cases of venereal diseases reported to the board of 
health In State after State reveals the beginning of the end 
of a dread plague. The death rate from syphilis in the regis- 
tration area, according to the Department of Vital Statisties, 
Bureau of the Census, fell from 10.4 per 100,000 of population 
in 1917 to 9.1 in 1920, and if the States whose reports have 
been compiled for 1921 are a fair average, it fell lower yet in 
1921. The saloon and the brothel have dovetailed in the past. 
Wherever statisticians have charted a city’s police statistics, 
the drunkenness curve, the curve of arrests for offenses against 
chastity and, in the later years since reports of venereal dis- 
eases have been made compulsory, the curve representing such 
diseases have all three been parallel. With the outlawing of the 
saloon the brothel is disappearing and venereal disease is les- 
sening, $ 

Why should Massachusetts complain of a little money spent 
in behalf of prohibition in view of the blessings she in return 
is enjoying? That State has been surveyed, and her official 
reports for the first three dry years compared with the seven 
last wet years. Comparison of annual averages for these 
periods show the following reductions: 


For the city of Boston: 


Per cent decrease. 
Arrests for all causes_ 22 


For the entire State: 
Arrests for drunkennest_.._ ce 
Commitments to institutions : 
To woman's reformatory— 
Total committed 
For drunkenness 


Total committed 
For drunkenness 


Warren F. Spaulding, assistant secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Prison Association, in a study of women offenders and 
drunk, just published in the Scientific Temperance Journal, says: 


In the 32 years from 1885 to 1917, the population (female) had 
increased nearly 90 per cent; the arrests of women for all offenses had 
increased not quite 79 per cent, and the arrests for drunkenness only 
about 73 per cent. In other words, all the forces that were working 
for the reduction of crime. and especially to abolish publie drunken- 
ness among women, had only succeeded in Slighti improving condi- 
tions, so that crime and drunkenness were a little less prevalent in 
proportion to the population than they were in 1885, Actually, there 
were 8,207 women arrested for drunkenness in 1917, the largest number 
ever known in the State, a startling fact for Massachusetts to consider. 

“The downward pull of the forces of evil had almost overcome the 
forces or righteousness. 
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“Tn the next 18 months there was some decrease in crime and 
drunkenness, but no important improvement was made until Federal 
to uce its results. 
ractically in a moment, a in conditions— 
n. There are no monthly statistics of arrests of 
women in towns, but for cities they are complete. In June, 1919, 424 
women were arrested in them for drunkenness, a little less than the 
avera (472) for the previous year. In aay the number topped 
inumetliately to 112, and the next twelve months the average was but 
129 per month. In the next February and March there were only 60 
and 67 arrests of women for drunkenness in this great State, con- 
taining nearly 2,000,000 women. The saloons had closed and the 
bootleggers organized, there was a slight increase to about per 
month. Yet in the = ending September 30, 1921, there were in 
cities and towns but 2,634 arrests of women for drunkenness, compared 
with 8,207 in 1917, with a smaller population. 

“In 1917, when crime among women was at its maximum, there were 
14,726 arrests of women in Massachusetts. There is every reason for 
believing that the proportion of children to arrested women is substan- 
tially the same as the portion of all the children of the State to all 
the married women of State. 

“If that be true, nearly 17,000 Massachusetts children had mothers 
who were arrested during the year; 9,500 of them had mothers who 
were arrested for pang drunk in publie. 

“The picture of 1917 is a dark one—17,000 Massachusetts children 
under 15 whose mothers were arrested in 
record was made there has been a stead ie 
women arrested for crime have decreased to 8,725 
75 vo for drunkenness have decreased from 8.207 in 1917 to 2.634 


2i. 

“That the influence of the homes has not been overestimated is seen 
in the fact that there has been a decrease in Ageu delinquency with 
the decrease of drunkenness among women, e number delinquent 
children committed to the State Board in 1918, when the homes were 
worst, was 191. In 1920, with fewer arrests of mothers and few bad 
homes, the number of egg Tiers children put in the care of the State 
Board fell to 141, and in 1921 to only 98.” 


In Connecticut 14 cities show a decrease of 33 per cent in 
the number of arrests for drunkenness in 1922 compared with 
1918, the last wet year. 

In New Jersey, in 40 eities answering questionnaires, arrests 
for drunkenness show a decrease of 21 per cent the past three 
years, as compared with the three years before prohibition, and 
for vagrancy the decrease is 33 per cent. 

In New York, comparing the annual average of the first two 
dry years with the last eight wet years, these decreases are 
found: 


at chan 


Philadelphia had 37 per cent fewer arrests for drunkenness 
in the average of the first two dry years than the last two wet 
years, 51 per cent fewer cases in disorderly conduct, 76 per 
cent fewer arrests for prostitution. 

Rhode Island’s six cities, containing 71 per cent of the 
population of the State, had 37 per cent fewer persons arrested 
for drunkenness or for offenses connected with drunkenness in 
the average of the first two dry years than the average of the 
last four wet years. One might cite State after State to the 
same effect. 

The average number of arrests for drunkenness in California 
declined from an average of 27,308 in the three years prior to 
14,485 in the three years subsequent to prohibition. (Report of 
State Prohibition Director S. F. Rutter.) 

In Baltimore (from official reports of police commissioner 
to governor), eight wet years, 1912-1919, arrests of drunks 
averaged 123 per cent of total arrests; three dry years, 1920- 
1922, 64 per cent. 

Michigan, located upon the Canadian border, has its own 
problems, but its officials have very generally sought to meet 
their responsibilities. Detroit, fourth in population among 
all American cities with 993,739, and one of the world’s great 
industrial centers, presents the following. 

Arrests for drunkenness 1917, the last year Detroit had 
saloons, and 1922: 

Number of arrests. 


The table of arrests for drunkenness in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan's second city, for the same years follow: 
Number of arrests. 


Grand Rapids had a population of 137,634 in 1920. 

In 90 cities of Ohio for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, the total arrests for drunkenness were 33,800; for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, the total arrests for drunken- 
ness were 17.655. 

In considering these figures it should not be overlooked 
that in the days of the saloon a man had to be totally helpless 
or making a nuisance of himself before he was taken on a 
drunk charge, whereas an arrest for drunkenness is now made 
if a man shows signs of intoxication. 


1923. 
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CRIMB. 


Since the war there has been a world-wide tendency toward 
the more serious crimes, such as always follow as a part of the 
aftermath of war. ‘That America has not suffered from this 
as other countries is due in large part to prohibition. 

In a recent issue of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
Judge William M. Gemmill, for 16 years judge of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, speaks with the authority of his position 
in regard to the effect of prohibition on juvenile and adult 
crime: 


prisoners had 


the number of 
Și y total number of 


New York the 
1917, 


5; 1920, 
1914, 19,207; 1915, 17,880; 1918, 
21 597. In Massachusetts, 
risons: 1915, 6,663; 1918 3,701; 1919, 2,896; 1920, 
„352: 1921, 3,252. Total arrests for drunkenness in Massachusetts: 
1917, 129,455; 1920, 37,160; 1921, 59,585. In Wisconsin, total 
rison population: 1917, 1,299; 1919, 998; 1921, 957. Population 
“hicago Bridewell, January 1, each year: 1517, 1,818; 1918, 1.888; 
1919, 1,214; 1920, 717; 1921, 1,087. In Iowa, Fort Madison, total 
risoners: 1917, 600; 1919, 465; 1920, 465. 

tate prisons: 1917, 3,631; 1920, 2,898. 

“I have not found a single State or a single prison where there 
was not a marked decrease in the prison population in 1919 and 
1920. In most of the States there was an increase in 1921 over the 
year 1920, but with that increase the prison population is still from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent less than it was before the war. From 
the last year before the prohibitory act went into effect to the first 
year following its enactment, the population of the Chicago Bridewell 
decreased over 50 r cent. During the year previous to the enact- 
ment: of the prohibito law 169 persons died in the hospital at the 
Bridewell from alcoholism. Last year one person died in the same 
hospital of the same cause.” 

In conclusion Judge Gemmill says: 

Never before were American citizens as clean and law-abiding as 
they are to-day. 

Juvenile offenses have decreased; the population of reforma- 
tories, State farms, almshouses, jails, and prisons have de- 
creased materially. In California the average for the first two 
dry years compared with the average for the last four wet 
years showed a decrease of 45 per cent in all arrests in San 
Francisco. The penal population of the State was 204 per cent 
less in 1922 than in 1917. The average number of commitments 
to prison in Connecticut was 18 per cent less for the three dry 
years than for the last three wet years. Cook County, Illinois, 
including Chicago, sent 19 per cent fewer persons to jail and 
31 per cent fewer to the house of correction in dry 1922 than in 
wet 1917. Indiana has been dry for five years. Comparing the 
average of these years with the averages of the five preceding 
wet years, she notes these decreases in commitments to her 
various institutions: Jails, 44 per cent; prisons, 30 per cent; 
woman's prison, 57 per cent; boys’ school, 4 per cent; girls’ 
school, 39 per cent; or, to all institutions, 42 per cent. 

The 1922 report of the District of Columbia workhouse at 
Occoquan is interesting. It shows the daily average number of 
prisoners (petty criminals sentenced for terms of one year or 
less) to have been as follows: 1910, 435; 1911, 448; 1912, 534; 
1913, 620; 1914, 644; 1915, 622; 1916, 634; 1917, 631; 1918, 373; 
1919, 433; 1920, 334; 1921, 208; 1922, 269. 

The population of the District in 1910 was 331,069, and in 
1920, 437,571, making the decrease in petty crime the more 
striking. The Board of Charities and Corrections say of this 
in their annual report for 1922: 

No special significance should be attached to such an increase or 
decrease for a single year, but it is a significant fact that for five 
years now successively the average population of the workhouse has 
been just about one-half what it was prior to 1918. The — 1 in 
population followed immediately the enactment of the prohibition 
aw, Which became effective November 1, 1917. The board has ex- 
pressed its opinion that the enactment of the prohibition law and the 
nereased demand for labor of all kinds attendant upon the war were 
the factors most largely responsible for the decrease in the number 
of prisoners sent to the workhouse. Now that four years have 
elapsed since the armistice was signed and we have passed through 
a period of a general increase of unemployment without any noticeable 
increase in the number of prisoners, it would seem almost certain 
that the enactment of prohibition was the potent factor in lessening 
the number of petty criminals who were sent to the workhouse. The 
experience of the District of Columbia in this regard has been paral- 
leled by that of other communities generally throughout the country 
so far as we are advised. 

In Ohio the number of men sent to the workhouse was 
10,000 less than that of the last year during the open saloon. 

Prohibition Director Rutter, of California, said recently the 
effect of prohibition enforcement in California, based on his 
survey of juvenile court statistics and testimony of prohibition 
officers, divorce courts, judges, and welfare commissioners “is 
most apparent in that broad region between private domestic 


In California, total in 


happiness and public prisons rather than in the records of more 
serious crime.” 

The Bureau of the Census has completed an enumeration of 
prisoners in the penal institutions of the United States as of 
July 1, 1922, and 1917. This enumeration covers a period 
before and after tke United States went into the war and the 
period before and after the establishment of national prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Hastings S. Hart, president of the American Prison Con- 
gress for 1922, and director of the department of child help- 
ing of the Russell Sage Foundation, has commented upon the 
advance sheets of the summary of this enumeration in a state- 
ment which is illuminating as to the real situation: 


The summary shows (omitting a small number of prisoners for 
whom the returns are uncertain) for 1922, 150,131 prisoners and 
for 1917, 140,186 prisoners, an increase of 7.1 per cent. The fore- 
going includes United States prisoners; omitting these, we have a 
— 5 of 144,591 for 1922 and 137,163 for 1917, an increase of 5.4 per 
cen 


Two opposite forces have operated to increase and decrease the 
prison population. War rie breeds crime by 28 moral re- 
straints, by disturbing social relations, and by cheapening human life. 
It is dificult to measure this influence in the present case because 
it is obscured by the opposing influence, but as we shall see, its in- 
fluence is plainly apparent in the case of certain States of the Union. 
Prohibition has manifestly operated to diminish petty crimes and 
misdemeanors, but there is no evidence in the returns that it has 
diminished the number of felons sentenced for high crime to State 

risons, 

: Fifteen out of 46 States show a decrease in the population of the 
State prisons, but only six, as distinguished troa jails and work- 
houses of these, show a decrease of more than 17.5 per cent and on 
the whole there is an increase of 10.1 per cent. Some people have 
imagined that in some mysterious way prohibition would change the 
character of criminals so that he who stole would steal no more. 

the CODEER sobriety increases the efficiency of eka apee a forger, or 
an automobile thief. But prohibition does ish mightily such 
petty crimes as vagrancy, assault and patie N henge and dis- 
orderly conduct, with a corresponding diminution of the population of 
workhouses, county jails, and police stations. 

The effect of the war in rpg: g crime is seen in 20 States which 
adopted State prohibition before July 1, 1917. These States are Ala- 
bama, Arizona. Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, 0 n, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, and 
West Virginia. They bad already reaped the advantage of prohibition 
in diminishing the number of petty criminals before national prohibi- 
tion was adopted. Every one of these 20 States except A a shows 
a large increase of the prison population. The total number of prison- 
ers in the 20 States was 33,230 in 1917 and 44,025 in 1922, an in- 
crease of 10,795, or 32.2 per cent. This increase shows the effect of 
the war In these States. 

On the other hand, the majority of the 28 States which did not 
have prohibition before 1917 show a marked decrease in 1922, the 
net decrease for the 28 States being 3.2 per cent. I note the following 


examples : 

State. 1922 1917 | Decrease. Per cent. 
SS ); (c caver A TTE 1,657 2, 494 837 33.6 
Illinois 8, 286 8,775 489 5.8 
4,44 6, 1 

3, 4, 12. 
4 14.8 
16.3 


The State 
1922 and 17,801 in 1 
The decrease of 6,455, therefore, occurred entirely in the county and 


rison = yp te of these 5 States was 17,723 in 


showing a difference of only 78 prisoners. 


rohibition. 
like the 20 


ee prisons, and was due chiefly to the effect of 
large increase 


it had not been for prohibition, these 28 States. 
rohibition States, would doubtless have shown a very 
n consequence of the war. 

The extremists who belleved that prohibition would do away witb 
nine-tenths of the crime will have to revise their expectations in the 
light of actual facts; and the extremists who have maintained that 
prohibition had no effect whatever In tanang crime will have tọ 
revise their opinion in view of the manifest reduction in the number 
of petty cri als in many wet States. 

Incidentally, these figures do not sustain the popular impression 
of an extensive crime wave. The report of the Census Burean shows 
that there were 72.4 convicts In State prisons out of every 100,00 

pulation in 1917, and 74.5 in 1922, an Increase in the ratio o 
ess than 3 per cent, 


CRIME COST TO SOCIETY. 

Each person committed to prison, jail, house of correction, 
or reformatory is a double charge upon society. His produc- 
tive force is canceled and his earning power blotted from 
the sum total of human effort. The Nation's balance in in- 
dustry is reduced by the removal of workers from tbeir looms, 
machines, engines, tools. These prisoners had economic value. 
It may have been slight in each individual, but multiply the 
individual by the grand total of commitments to our penal 
and correctional institutions in the days of licensed saloons 
and this drain upon the industrial and productive power of 
the Nation is tremendous. Behind bars and walls these 
prisoners are not only nonproductive, they become a charge 
upon society. The average per capita cost of prisoners is gen- 
erally in excess of the earning power of these same prisoners 
when free. Our crime ratio had been increasing through the 


* 
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wet years. It was growing more rapidly than the population 
increase throughout the country. We were building prisons 
and jails and workhouses as well as enlarging those already 
in use but overcrowding was common. To-day in many States 
there are jails entirely unoccupied, many more with only a 
small fraction of their former population. We have removed 
from the red-ink side of our industrial ledger a liability to 
industry and the public wealth and a growing factor in taxes 
to the income and productive side of that same ledger, 
‘ INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 


Another leak in our resources—not so large as that caused by 
our imprisonment of those who might be productive elements 
in our national life but none the less a leak of considerable 
dimensions—was closed with the saloon doors; the lowered 
efficiency of the worker on Monday and Tuesday, following 
the visit on Saturday and, too frequently, on Sunday also to 
the corner saloon. We have eliminated also the most fruitful 
source of industrial accidents, the drunken or drink-sodden 
worker who places his own or his fellow’s life or limb in 
jeopardy. 

Concrete evidence upon this is furnished by the United Poca- 
hontas Coal Co., who state that— 

Our mines are in West Virginia, and we have had prohibition 
there for about five We have had better service from the 
men than ever before, and, better than anything else, the acci- 
dents have been only about one-third as many. And when you 
think that the deaths by accident are but one out of three to what 
we had before prohibition, it seems to me that anyone who loves his 
fellow men will favor the cause of prohibition. 

The president of the Gulf States Steel Co. has written 
(“The Prohibition Question,” Manufacturers Record Publish- 
ing Co., 1922) that accidents in the plants of that company 
have been reduced since prohibition went into effect by at least 
75 per cent. 

The industrial folly of drink, including beer, was long ago 
urged by a great apostle of efficiency and thrift and his views 
are now widely accepted. Two centuries ago a young Ameri- 
can was engaged as a printer with Watts in London, and in 
his autobiography written for his son appears this pioneer 
body blow for beer and wine,” from Franklin: 

At my first admission into this printing, house I took to working at 
pron. imagining I felt a want of the ly exercise I had been used 
o in America, where presswork is mixed with composing. I drank 
only water; the other workmen, nearly 50 in number, were et 

lers of ‘beer. On occasion, I carried up and down stairs a large 
‘orm of in each hand, when others carried but one in beth 
hands. They wondered to see, from this and several instances, that 
the “water American, as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selves, who drank strong beer. 


We had an alehouse boy who at- 
tended always in the house to supply the workmen. My companion 
at the press drank every day a pint before breakfast, a pint at 
breakfast with his bread and cheese, a pint between breakfast and 
dinner, a t at dinner, a pint in the afternoon about 6 o'clock, and 
another when he had done his day's work. I thought it a detestable 
custom ; but it was necessary, he sup to drink strong beer that 
he might be strong to labor. I endeavo: to conyince him that the 
bodily strength afforded by beer could only be in proportion to the 
grain or flour of the barley dissolved in the water of which it was 
made: that there was more flour in a pennyworth of d: and, 
2 if he would eat that with a pint of water it would kive 

im more strength than a quart of beer. e drank on, however, and had 

4 or 5 shillings to pay out of his wages every Saturday night for 
that muddling liquor; an expense I was free from. And thus these 
poor devils keep themselves always under. 


BCONOMIC CONDITIONS, 

We have passed through one of the most dangerous periods 
of adjustment after a war and after a period of boom prices 
without disaster, in large part, because the saloon was not 
open to drain the national wealth through its sewer. In the 
last fiscal year alone we have added in the United States to our 
bank deposits $2,117,423,000. The Michigan State commis- 
sioner of banking shows in his reports the following striking 
figures: 


426, 363. 15 


1054 187, 417. 88 589. 88 


We have increased the amount of insurance in force in 1922 
over the last wet year in the States named by these per- 
centages: Colorado, 172 per cent; Connecticut, 47 per cent; 
Delaware, 51 per cent; Michigan, 84 per cent; Minnesota, 35 
per cent. These are the only States whose 1922 reports have 


been received as yet. Add to the immense sums received by 


the insurance companies in premiums during the past dry 
period, the millions that remained in their treasuries available 
for use in promoting legitimate enterprises, because a falling 
death rate cut 500,000 from the death roll of the three dry 


years, and it will not be difficult to understand why America 
was the only great Nation to reduce its war debt during the 
past year. We had the money invested constructively, rather 
than spent destructively in drink. 

In New Jersey resources of State and savings banks, trust 
companies, and building and loan associations have increased 
216 per cent in the three years of prohibition as compared with 
the last three wet years. 

Prohibition has stimulated a nation-wide spirit of thrift, 
according to statements of prominent Chicago bankers recently 
received. Savings accounts have been steadily increasing in 
size and in number ever since the enactment of the Volstead 
Act, according to the bankers, who attribute the increase in a 
large measure to the dry law. “Bank deposits have steadily 
increased ever since prohibition became the law of the land,” 
declared James B. Forgan, chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. “The absence of the saloons is 
largely responsible for this growth,” he said. John J. Abbott, 
of the Continental and Commercial Bank, declared the savings 
in this bank alone had increased 30 per cent since prohibition, 
and that he believed the increase had been general throughout 
the country. 

The economic importance of prohibition in its broadest phase 
was emphasized by Sir George Paish, the noted British econo- 
mist, in a statement in the New Times, October 25, 1922, in 
part as follows: 


C 
Sa a a 

the works ET be solved As 3 1 
is necessary and inevitable. 

He added that if the eighteenth amendment proved success- 
ful here, Great Britain would have prohibition in a few years, 
He said that if such a law were passed in England it would 
be obeyed, as the British stand for law above everything. 

Even from New York City, the great prohibition skeptic, comes 
most surprised testimony of economic benefits. In the Real 
Estate Record and Builders Guide of New York for November 
8, 1922, we find Wm. D. Kilpatrick, one of the best known real 
estate experts of the metropolis, writes: 

The immense material benefits flowing out of the results of State 


or local probibition elsewhere in the United States, which advantages 
undou ly hel to about national prohibition, were seem- 
ingly unknown in New York, and the big outstanding results of the 


closing of the New York saloons on Sundays only by Theodore Roose- 
hey of revered memory, as police commissioner, were apparently for- 
gotten. 

The obvious is frequently overlooked, and certainly nothing was 
more obvious than the fact that, if the sale of liquor were stopped, a 
1 portion of the $700,000,000 spent annually in New York for 
iquid refreshments would find its way into other and more useful 
channels. * * La gobs of dense realty gloom surrounded the 
advent of prohibition. ven such an ordinarily astute far-seein, 
as the Real Estate Board of New York virtually joined 
lamentations of dire disaster. 

Perhaps it is as well that the realty prop jes anent the effects 
of pro tion were inted in such somber, funereal tints, for the 
actual, tangible results of prohibition have been so startlingly salu- 

y and pasamon to real estate that the inspired character of the 
antiprohibition realty prediction has been clearly revealed. 


forced, its benefits to realty have been enormous. 
rents of retail stores in every part of the city it is worth untold mil- 
lions to property owners. The m which formerly found its way 
into the saloon bash register is now devoted to 3 of wearing 
a rel, shoes, hats, furniture, food, and other n ies of life, as 
well as luxuries. Former saloons renting for $1,800 are now renting for 
$4,800 for other lines, and $40 stores are producing $125. Despite these 
higher rents, retail dealers are at last making profits which put them in 
the realty purchasing class. They are buying on all the avenues for 
occupancy, and likewise for investment. 

The big depression following the wild days of 1919 and 1920 was cer- 
tainly not reflected in the retail store situation. The benefits of prohl- 
bition to the wholesale merchant, jobber, and manufacturer were re- 
flected in the rentability of lofts, warehouses, and factories. Other lines 
of business, professions and trades, transportation, etc., were likewise 
indirectly benefited. The change in the collection of tenement rents, in 

ite of the rent laws (the vicious effects of which latter will be felt in 
the community for years to come), is most marked, rents being paid, as 
a rule, yery oe y. Instead of the old worn-out excuses and subter- 
fuges, the collector gets real coin, Little Jimmie is no longer sent by 
his mother to the corner saloon on Saturday night to tell his father 
that “the agent is waiting for the rent.” Nor does he run back from 
the saloon with the insolent message, Pop says tell the agent to go to 
hell.“ The wife and mother now has the money to pay the rent, and 
she has the money to clothe and feed her family, and thereby heavily 
merense the business of the retailer, so that he in turn can readily pay 
a very much higher rent. By the same token, the wife and mother can 
now saye money and, since prohibition came, the deposits in savings 
banks have most heavily increased, which deposits were placed in mort- 
“age loans at the time when they were most sorely needed. To what 
extent prohibition is responsible for these increased deposits and conse- 
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quent mortgage money can not be determined, but certainly it was a 
most important factor. 
> * 
Any change in the prohibition law, except more drastic enforcement, 


s * , * v 


would be a body blow to the p of New York real estate and to 
the assessed valuation. When New York 11 ri vd through a serious 
business depression following a period of w) tion. without a host 
of vacant retail stores and, in addition, the rental values of which 
were greatly enhanced, such abnormal but excellent condition 8 8 
in tunder- ones of wei marvelous ae of that most unjustly gned 
national life saver, national pro on. 

Realty men should be foremost in the field to uphold the eighteenth 
amendment from purely selfish motives, and — 295 a. supported by 


th t body of the le as it begins to ore and more 
sages 9 tie sous uselessly. and harmfull nded over to 
the saloon kee o enrich a chosen few are now tributed among 
è people at large, so that millions benefit not only cially but in 


every possible good and useful manner. 


The abolition of slavery has heretofore been the 8 of 
United States of Amer but that star now has a rival the luster 
and glowing radiance of the star of national prohibition. 

New York ranks lowest among all American cities in per- 
centage of home owners, only 12 per cent of the population living 
in their own homes. But prohibition and restricted immigra- 
tion bid fair to Americanize New York. 

And while Governor Smith, elected on an antiprohibition 
platform with an avowed campaign expenditure of over a mil- 
lion dollars, sends to Congress an idle plea for “beer and 
wine,” there are others than real estate men in that metropolis 
who oppose return of booze. The Associated Press reported 
February 2: 

Opposition to pro; Is for repeal of the State prohibition enforce- 
8 law and modification by Congress of the Volstead Act was ex- 

ressed in a resolution adopted by the New York City Federation of 
Women's Clubs at their annual convention. The vote was approxi- 
mately 1,800 to 100. 

POVERTY. 

Public charity formerly expected that from 50 to 90 per cent 
of its cases of need—the rate depending on the thoroughness of 
the saturation of a city in the beverage-liquor traftic—would 
come from drink. To-day city after city reports that in 1921 
and in 1922 keen-eyed and trained investigators find either no 
eases or else only a small decimal portion of the appeals for 
help are traceable to drink. Welfare workers, instead of re- 
pairing the damage done to families by the saloon—paying rent, 
buying coal or food or clothing—are to-day using their funds 
for fresh-air work, dental work for children, medical attendance 
and supervision, prenatal care of expectant mothers, in a score 
of constructive activities which replace the old-time repair 
work for the saloon’s by-product. 

The Boston Welfare Society reports cases in which intem- 
perenne is a factor for the past six years to have been as 

‘ollows: 


1917 (wet 
1918 (wet 
1922 (dry 


The annual report of the Massachusetts S. P. C. C. for 1921 
shows a diminution of 47.7 per cent in cases in which intemper- 
ance is a factor, compared with 1916. As a side light is the 
statement that in 144 selected families, in which there were 
216 known alcoholics in 1916, there were only 94 in 1921, 

Under. date of February 8, 1923, Mr. Lawson Purdy, secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society of New York City, 
writes in response to my inquiry: 


Our statisties show the number of families presenting the “ problem 
of intemperance.” ‘These figures for certain years are as follows: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
IGG See ieee C 8 
00 Naß. 7 


Dr. Thomas J. Riley, general secretary of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, says that prohibition is justifying the 
expectation of its supporters that It would do much to relieve 
the burdens of the poor. Regarding the definite results among 
the poor families helped by the bureau, Doctor Riley said very 
recently : 


Of the families that come to the Bureau of Charities for aid, the 
percentage in which drunkenness is a cause of their need has de- 
clined from 12 In other 
words, 12 out o 


leveland the percentage aropped from 11.15 

; in St. Louis 

rom 6.03 to 0.70; in Milwaukee from 9.64 to 3.45; in New Haven, 

un., from 12 to 0.3; and in Rochester, N. Y., from 15.3 to 3.8. A 

similar reduction is shown in 29 cities for which the figures have 
been compiled recently. 

These figures are all the more significant when we realize that 10 
or 15 yar ago Msabi eee rare was listed In one-fourth 
or one-third of all the fam that came to the charitable societies 
of the country. This decline is coincident with the spread of State 
and National prohibition aud one who works with families can not 


escape the conviction that it is ey if not wholly, due to the 
enforcement of prohibition, however fau ty it may have been, These 
figures tend to confirm what Commander Evangeline Booth, of the 
e a deny said almost a year ago, that since the enactment 
of the Volst Act drunkenness among the poor has almost entirely 
disappeared. 

In Newark and Paterson, N. J., the decrease in charity 
eases due to intemperance averages 83 per cent for the three 
years of prohibition as compared with the three preceding wet 
years. 

In considering the results of the first years of prohibition an 
important item for consideration is the increase or decrease in 
the number of public charges. One of the charges against the 
saloon was that it made paupers, that it brought the burden of 
support of hundreds on the taxpayers of the State. The follow- 
ing report is from records of the State of Michigan, filed by 
superintendents of the poor of the State. Figures are for 1917, 
the last year of the saloons in Mi and the last available 
compiled report, that of 1920.. The res show a substantial 
decrease in the number which the poor superintendents of the 
State find necessary to assist wlth the taxpayers’ money: 


There was a decrease of 20 per cent in the amount of orphan 
children sent to State homes in Ohio in 1922, as compared with 
the last wet year. 


HUMAN BETTERMENT. 


The agencies which make for human betterment have felt 
the pulse of prohibition. In our public schools the at- 
tendance in the two extremes, the kindergarten and the 
high school, register the change in the Nation’s economic and 
social life. Improved home conditions, resurgent ambition, 
funds now available for properly clothing and caring for the 
younger children, have made possible phenomenal increases 
in attendance in kindergarten schools. Equally, diversion 
of the wage earner’s money from the bartender’s till to the 
home has enabled children who formerly would have been 
compelled to leave school at the lowest age permitted by law, 
in order to add their mite to the family’s income, to remain 
in school and fit themselves for fuller lives and a higher stand- 
ard of living. Our colleges can not care for the throngs who 
seek their advantages to-day. 

Church membership has grown amazingly. The 1921 report 
shows an Increase of 1,200,000, the greatest increase made in 
years. 

Michigan has the cash, and the desire to spend it, for 
better schools and educational facilities now than it had dur- 
ing the reign of John Barleycorn in Michigan. More money 
is being spent in salaries for teachers, with the result that 
more capable people are being attracted to the profession and 
the children of Michigan are profiting thereby. 

NATION’S AMUSEMENTS. 

Even the Nation’s amusements register the improvement in 
conditions. Not even education, savings banks deposits, in- 
surance Increases, or industry's gains absorb the productive 
dollars which once the brewer and distiller abstracted. Instead 
of drinking alone or with other topers in a saloon, men with 
their families are seen thronging our amusement places. A 
revival of common interests in families where father seldom 
found his diversion in former days with his wife and children 
is reported by welfare societies everywhere. The receipts of 
the moving-picture houses of America for 1921, the last year 
the compilation has been complete, show an increase of 
$633,000,000 over the last wet year, 1918. And those receipts 
are taxed; taxed twice in some places, by the State as well 
as by the Federal Government. 


“ Prohibition has been the greatest blessing baseball ever enjoyed,” 
according to Thomas J, Hickey, president of the American Baseball 
ation, in a speech delivered a few weeks ago in Detroit. To 
prohibition he attributes the increased attendance at the games last 
season. “ The season was a record breaker,” said Mr. mien “The 
passing of the saloon increased our patronage wonderfully. Re- 
. — of the merit of the eighteenth amendment it was a great 

usiness booster for us.“ 

BOOTLEGGING NO NOVELTY. 


Against all these advantages we hear of the ravages of the 
kind of beverage sold by the bootlegger to-day. The bootlegger 
is the best advertised factor in our American life. He exists. 
He always has existed since laws were first devised to control 
the ungovernable traffics in intoxicants. Compare the official 
reports showing the number of Federal liquor licenses held in 
any community with the number of local—State or city— 
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licenses and you will find the reason why bootlegger“ and 
„ syeak-easy are not new terms invented since the eighteenth 
amendment was ratified but are ancient if not honorable 
terms. Besides these who secured themselyes against Federal 
interference while they sold liquor without a local license, 
there were uncounted numbers who held no license at all but 
sold seven days a week. 

When there were 1,600 licensed saloons in Detroit there were 
more than that number of blind pigs” paying Federal license. 

In Massachusetts, in the year 1910—a year uncomplicated by 
war, panic, or prohibition—there was one bootlegger or speak- 
easy holding a Federal license but haying no local license for 
each 1,479 of the population of license towns and cities; and 
ene for each 8,557 of the population in no-license towns and 
cities. Twice as many per capita where liquor was licensed as 
where it was not. The bootlegger is like the buffalo, a historic 
but vanishing feature of our American scenery. 

The toll of deaths from bootleg booze is inconsiderable, 
compared with the record of the licensed liquor business. 
These are the official figures from the United States Census 
Bureau; Deaths from alcoholism in 1917 were 5.2 per 
100,000 of our population, Then came the Influenza year. 
The alcoholics were carried off like flies in that year, but a 
kindlier diagnosis covered a multitude of sins and made com- 
parisons impossible. But war-time prohibition cut the 1919 
rate to 1.6 and 1920 dropped to 1 per 100,000. That means 
that if the wet year ratio of 5.2 had prevailed in 1920, 44,424 
more persons would have died of alcoholism than did die 
of that disease. The reports from the few establishments 
still surviving to care for alcoholics indicate that 1921 and 1922 
will show alcoholism reduced to the vanishing point as a cause 
of death. Bootleg whisky is dangerous; it is fatal in the long 
run; but where it slays its hundreds, the regular bar whisky 
of the wet and license era slew its many thousands, 

ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION, 


Enforcement of prohibition is not 100 per cent efficient. 
Nothing that depends on human agencies is, has been, or ever 
will be, But its efficiency is surprising when we consider the 
effort expended. In the Federal enforcement there are only 
2,000 field agents at work. The total staff, including stenog- 
raphers, clerks, etc., is only 3,000. With these 2,000 men 
in the field, marvels have been accomplished. Philadelphia 
alone with 4,000 policemen never was able to curb the lawless 
although licensed saloon keeper as her court records evidence, 
We are policing a nation with half as many men. 

Two thousand years in jail; more than $5,000,000 in fines! 
These are the collective penalties paid by violators of the 
national prohibition law on convictions in the Federal courts 
for the entire United States since July, 1921. 

There have been 58,862 cases in the 18-months’ period re- 
ported to the 88 Department of Justice offices in the United 
States. United States attorneys, acting for the Department 
of Justice, have secured 27,301 convictions with jail sentences 
aggregating 2,045 years 11 months and 24 days, and. fines 
totaling $5,220,558.02. There were pending on the dockets of 
the Federal courts 21,850 cases undisposed of on December 1, 
1922, with over 3,000 new cases developing every month. 

Attorney General Daugherty has been and is constantly 
directing United States attorneys throughout the country to 
“clean up their dockets and keep them clean.” The reflex of 
his orders is being evidenced by the reports now being received 
at the Department of Justice. 

The Federal courts in States that were“ dry“ before national 
prohibition laws became effective have less crowded dockets 
than those In former “wet” States, the detailed reports indi- 
eate. This, the Attorney General said, is due largely to the 
fact that most of the liquor prosecutions in the “dry” States 
are taken under the local State prohibition laws, and it is only 
in certain of the more important cases, notably those involving 
conspiracy, that it has been found advisable for the Federal 
officials to act. 

The reports would seem to indicate, it was said, that the 
crowded condition of the Federal dockets was due for the most 
part to the fact that the prohibition burden was not being 
shared by the State courts, except in one or two States, notably 
Kansas and Wisconsin. tt seemed possible, Government offi- 
cials said, that other States could reduce the number of pending 
cases if they so desired. 

In Kansas, where the State laws are being enforced in pref- 
erence to the national prohibition act because they provide 
more severe penalties, the Federal courts haye the cleanest 
dockets. The southern district of New York, which includes 
New York City, shows the heaviest congestion, and to Mary- 
Jand the credit is due for having brought to trial and disposed 
of the largest percentage of prohibition cases in any Federal 


district. In the case of Maryland, however, it is polnted ont that 
no prosecutions are had in the State courts and that the whole 
burden of enforcing the dry laws Is put on the Federal courts. 

The small num of Federal. prosecutions in the former 
“dry” States, including Kentucky, does not mean that the Fed- 
eral prohibition agents are not kept busy in those States. 
They make raids and seizures the same as elSewhere, but the 
eases which come as a result of their activities are usually 
tried in the State courts. 

Wisconsin is another State in which most of the prohibition 
cases are prosecuted in the State courts. A notable list of 
conspiracy and robbery cases growing out of the prohibition 
laws, however, have been handled in the Federal courts. The 
sentences given in these cases were heavy, compared with 
those in other districts, the average being for each conviction 
a fine of $2,326 and a jail sentence of six and one-half months. 
The reports of the western district of Wisconsin show that 
over 200 cases were turned over to the State authorities and 
that all those instituted in the Federal courts have been practl- 
cally finished. 

As might be expected, the most crowded docket of all is found 
in the southern district of New York (including New York 
City). During the last fiscal year there were 64 trials with 
937 convictions, seung that in most of the cases pleas of 
guilty were entered. ə following seizures were made dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1922: 


lleries, stills, worms, and fermenters selzed 111, 155 
irits seized and destroyed gallons 127. 819. 42 
e selzed and not destroyed — — 254, grr a2 
It 3 EPP 40 4, 187, 625. 67 
Wine, cider, mash, and pomace seized do. 4, 052, 213. 88 
6 ——. nn a ee a eee 1, 886 
Boats and launches selzed - Se T 


2, 507, 961. 89 
3, 364, 110. 29 

During the calendar year ended December 31, 1922, approxi- 
mately 85,700 basic permits of all classes were issued; 3,572 
applications for permits were disapproved; and 2,185 permits 
were recàlled and revoked. 

There was a marked decrease in withdrawals of distilled 
spirits during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1922. In that year 
2,724,363.4 proof gallons of spirits other than alcohol were tax- 
paid for consumption, which quantity is 6,853,782.1 proof gal- 
lons less than the amount taxpald for consumption during the 
fiscal year 1921. Approximately 80,000 sampies were examined 
oe the calendar year just ended in the laboratories in the 
unit. 


Federal fines collected, year ending June 30, 1922____ $2, 824, 685. 01 
* paid in compromise, year ending June 30, 


2 —T—T— ae 1. 739, 622. 80 

Amounts concen in taxes and penalties, exclusive of 
taxes on legal manufacture and sale 239, 964. 14 
FTT T A R A EER op 4, 084, 271. 95 


This is exclusive of Alaska, although appropriation for en- 
forcement expenses covers Alaska. 

Special taxes assessed from effective date of eighteenth 
amendment to October 31, 1922: 


$10, 976, 648. 20 
55, , 845. ST 
i 09 


3, 786, 699. 05 
9, 868, 823. 73 
130, 532, 816, 89 


DOES PROHIBITION PAY? 

The gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN and Mr. 
TINKHAM] might well devote their study to the experience of 
their own State. If happiness is better than misery, if com- 
fort is better than poverty, if reason is better than insanity, 
if sobriety is better than drunkenness, if clean lives lived in 
freedom beside happy firesides are better than crime-burdened 
lives darkened by prison walls, Massachusetts should raise no 
voice on this floor against prohibition, should never preach 
nullification of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Only once has any careful study been made by official au- 
thority of the relation between beer, distilled liquors, and 
liquors generally upon pauperism, crime, and insanity, That 
was in Massachusetts in 1895, when tlie State bureau of labor 
statistics, by order of the legislature, collected an enormous 
body of data which was published as Public Document No. 
15, 1896, by Massachusetts. In the summary of this data, 
covering over 400 pages, are the following facts: Of the 
paupers cared for in the State, 74.19 per cent were addicted 
to the use of intoxicants, 15.63 per cent to excessive use of 
them. Their own intemperance had reduced 39.44 per cent to 
destitution. Beer and malt liquors only were used by 20 per 


cent, 2 per cent used only distilled liquors, while 77 per cent 
of the users of intoxicants used two or more kinds of liquor. 
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Of the prisoners in the State 65.89 per cent had been committed 
for drunkenness and 2.46 per cent additional for drunkenness 
joined to some other offense; 81.97 per cent had been drunk 
at the time the crime was committed and 43.13 per cent were 
drunk when it was planned, in cases where drunkenness was 
not the charge on which they were sentenced. Their own in- 
temperance was the cause of 84.41 per cent of these prisoners 
falling into crime. Of the total number of prisoners, 57.89 per 
cent had intemperate fathers and 20.49 per cent had intemperate 
mothers. Seventeen per cent of the users of intoxicants among 
the prisoners used beer and malt liquors only, 3 per cent used 
distilled liquors only, while 80 per cent used two or more kinds 
of liquor. 

Of the insane in Massachusetts, 87 per cent were users of 
alcoholic drinks, 16.94 per cent drinking to excess. Of the cases 
where the cause of insanity had been determined, 25.43 per 
cent were due to alcohol. Of the cases where the family his- 
tory was known, 68.67 per cent had an intemperate parent or 
parents. Where history of the grandparents was known, 51.98 
per cent of the cases showed that intemperance of the grand- 
parents had led to insanity in the case considered. Of the in- 
sane in the State, 18 per cent used only beer and wine or malt 
liquors, 5 per cent used distilled liquors only, while 75 per cent 
used two or more kinds of drink. 

New Jersey has protested prohibition more loudly than per- 
haps any other State, and yet her suffering is not intense. A 
study has just been made by J. Edward Tompkins, of Rahway, 
N. J., for the New Jersey Temperance Society, showing start- 
ling accomplishments by prohibition even where enforcement 
is most lax. The summaries follow: 

Police department records, 1917-1919 ©. 1920—1922. 
Arrests for drunkenness : 
Newark 


wisorderly conduct : 


Newark. (Methods of classification so changed under different 
administrations as to make comparison infeasible.) 
Ye eR oie OR ETE Sea SL CRA EIS ae 32.1- 
PUID ee i a S S Caan —— 42.1 
1 Jersey ae PRS OE SS LECCE RE I FP EER SN aa,” 
agrancy and begging : 
Newark Sr ere, 13.1 
. M ß — 28.5 
CCT ⁵⁵:]]—]—]— ̃ ̃ ̃ ̃ ; . Oat 
Jersey City, unchanged. 
CHARITY, 
Cases caused by intemperance : 
be AR RR Ee eee 3.1 
Paterson . 


In Atlantie City from figures obtainable for years 1917 and 1921, 
the comparison shows a decrease of 82 per cent in cases where drink 
was a factor contributing to need for charity. 


VITAL STATISTICS (4 YEARS) 1918-19 v. 1920-21. 
Deaths from alcoholism: Per cent decrease, 
In Sta 49 


O_o = 


F ———T—TVTVVV—V—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—VDV—V—V—VVV—V——— Ate 
Cirrhosis of liver (caused by alcohol): < 

E U Beas SE OS eS E Ae 22 

Tho: Gt Hiep ee er A 


Pneumonia (1918 “ flu epidemic” averaged, as 


actual figures 
1918 were so unusual t comparison would have been unfair) : 


Pt Speke apa oN se I it AES SRE ERS OE Te TA? BO eS 18.9 

MRE se Ce oe HS BE SSS NSS ESS SIRS ENS SASS 
Tuberculosis : 

pT EE eee A) Blass Bee ea Sl Pe Ee 24.7 

r .. — 27.6 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS (4 YEARS). 
Savings banks, trust companies, State banks, and building and loan 
associations in the State. 
9 increase in resources, 1918-1921, $377,898,431, or 216.7 per 
cent. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION (4 YEARS). 
Per cent decrease. 
Absences because of poverty (lack of sufficient clothing and 


Jersey City not tabulated, but attendance officer made statement 
ar rt is considerable less absence for this reason than before pro- 
on. 


K! —ʃ—!˖:ð˙˙L . ees 30.7 
Rh ee ee ET LCE AEE ES PES AS PINE ee Fee TS 
Nn ... :.. eae espera | FH 
INSANITY (4 YEARS). 
Alcholie psychosis cases: 
F OR Seas Reels eine ed EE 8) oe Se Se — 50 
nn ie x. 
Overbrook, Essex Count — 73.3 
STATE INSTITUTIONS (4 YEARS). 
State Home for Boys, State Home for Girls, Reformatory for 
Men, Reformatory for Women, and Morris Plains and Trenton 
Hospitals for Insane: 
Population 9.4 
New commitments 8.2 


New Jersey reformatory for men; special item: In the average num- 
ber of new coumnitesents sisé prohibition, number using Hquor has de- 
creased 83.2 per cent. 

The data in this ee ues gathered from the following sources; 

p 


Chiefs of police in four cipal cities; superintendents of organized 
charity societies; annual of the State board of health; reports 
from State department of king and insurance; annual reports of 


State board of education, and annual reports of four city boards of edu- 
eation and annual reports of the State penal institutions and hospitals 
for oe insane under direction of department of institutions and 
agen 

Where it has been impossible to get figures for the past 
year—1922—the results for 1920 and 1921 are compared with 
only two years preceding prohibition, or 1918 and 1919. 

Jack O'Donnell, special writer for Collier’s, said in that 
weekly for February 10, 1923: “I am a wet; I always have 
been and always shall be.” Sent out by Collier’s to find out 
“if the sentiment of the people is changing in favor of modi- 
fication or repeal of the Volstead Act,” he sums the results of 
his investigation : 


I was loath to admit it even to myself, but there is an abundance 
of evidence that a great “dry wave” is rolling eastward, slowly but 
surely grinding down opposition to prohibition. And, riding the crest 
of this wave, are the clean, substantial citizens of the Nation—the John 

and the Tom Browns—and always their wives and sisters and 
mothers are riding at their sides. 

Some day we wets are going to awaken to find that an overwhelming 
majority of the people of the United States are weary of bootleggers 
and dry-law violators. Some day, and tbat day is net far distant, 
these people are going to rid the 8 of the boo er and the 
rum runner just as the vigilantes of the fifties rid the California min- 
ing camps of undesirable gamblers, gunmen, and prostitutes. 


To secure for our people the fullest measure of blessings from 
prohibition, we must have enforcement. Whatever the cost we 
will have enforcement, and whatever the cost America will be 
the gainer by effective prohibition. 

We have heard Massachusetts protesting the cost of prohibi- 
tion, preaching nullification, attacking organizations that stand 
preeminently for law and order. I am glad that it was a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Massachusetts, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
foremost living American historian, and professor of history 
and constitutional government in Harvard University, who 
recently said, speaking before the National Republican Club of 
New York City: 


There are no more dangerous radicals than those who yiolate the 
Volstead law because they don’t like it, and because they believe it 
infringes upon their personal liberties. 


In response to country-wide call for further statement of his 
views, Doctor Hart gave the Boston Sunday Globe of February 
25 a statement on radicalism in which he said in part: 


The chief dangers at present to the peace of the United States 
and the success of our free institutions, appear to come from various 
groups who actively su all the principles of the Constitution 
except those disagreeable to them. or imstance, the most serious 
and widespread opposition to the Government of the United States of 
America and the State governments at this moment is made up of bun- 
dreds of thousands of dangerous radicals who are opposed to the eight- 


2 3 posed to it at all its sta nå long bef 
of them have 0 to a S a on ore 
the fundamental law. Havin been over- 


Artar ly a fe leg 1 oat ti they t ting t 
W. ng eteat n opponi on, are now attempting to 
undermine the confidence of people of the United States in the 
. of the Federal Constitution and the principle of majority 
by anang the formal and recorded judgment of the Nation, 
for through the process of amendment. 

his body of dangerous radicals is made up of two main groups: 
The roaring, rampant bootleggers, and the erwise respectable cus- 
tomers and defenders of the tleggers, who insist upon the super- 
constitutional right to drink what, where, and when they please. 
Their objection to the eighteenth amendment is in essence exacti 
that of Lord Melbourne a century ago, when he went to church an 
the minister preached against a favorite vice of his lordship's. 
“Things have come to a eg pass, said Melbourne, “ when religion 
invades the sphere of private life.” 

According to thelr own account, the besiegers of the eighteenth amend- 
ment are poor, weak, and inept creatures, who find no means of pre- 
venting a minorit: the two Houses of Congress and in each of 
the 45 tate legislatures from putting over a measure to 
which the greater part of the people of the United States in all parts 
of the country were strongly opposed. You woul from their 
piteous cries that they were taken by a shameful surprise; that 
nobody had ever conceived of the idea of prohibition until disens- 
sion became warm in Congress; that the friends of free liquor were 
ignorant and nerveless men, who never dreamed that there could be 


an objection to their business, 
Somebody ought to set up a school for the legal advisers of the 
liquor interests, which wou teach them that the liquor business 
n regulated by State, town, county, and city gov- 
ernments from the earliest days of English colonization. That the 
movement against the use and sale of liquor in the United States is 
nearly 100 years old. That the first State prohibition aet was 
pa nearly 70 years ago. That before the national prohibition 
act was submitted in 1917 more than 30 States had formally denied 
the sacred right of 7 berty in alcohol by general or local 
rohibition statutes. hat prohibition had made great headway both 
orth and South, because of the conviction of employers of labor 
that it interfered with efficiency. That many railroads and other 
large S EE have for years declined to employ men who use 
> hat the restrictive idea was carried out by Congress in 
the national prohibition act of November 21, 1918, passed as a war 
measure because of the belief that strong drink weakened the Army 
and diminished tbe national resources. That several acts of Con- 
gress have backed up State prohibition by prohibiting Interstate liquor 
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traffic under certain conditions. Never has any amendment to the 
Federal Constitution been so long discussed, so hotly contested, so 
thoroughly aired as the amendment against the sale and public use 
of intoxicating liquors. 

One of the most dangerous of those extreme radicals is President 
Nicholas eh ef Butler of Columbia College, who has put himself on 
ublic record with respect to the fifteenth and eighteenth amendments 
o the effect that “they are not obeyed by large numbers of highly 
intelligent and morally sensitive people % è “the revolt against 
it * ù% œ% jg nation-wide,” * + “the opponents of the 
amendment are not likely to recognize themselves as in the minority 
aed to obey the law at least within the lifetime of any man now 
ving.” : 

President Butler is an expert on dangerous radicals because during 
the war he detected one of his professcrs in the erous radicalism 
of writing pon letters to Members of Congress asking them to vote 
for a bill then pending before Congress. Subsequently the authorities 
of Columbia, with whom it must be supposed that President Butler was 
ia sympathy, restored that radical professor to his right of a retiring 
allowance, paying him $18,000 cash for withheld arrears. 

* . * * . . . 

On the ether hand, to seek a change of government is one of the 
perogatives of freedom, and well our Revolutionary ancestors knew It, 
At the beginning of the Revolution, if we are to belleve the positive 
statements of John Adams aud Thomas Jefferson, the friends of the 
W British Government were more numerous than those who 
a see & recognition by Great Britain of the freedom that they 

ad acquired. 
- Therefore, the conservatives of that time found the most dangerous 
radicalism in James Otis, and Patrick Henry, and Samuel Adams, and 
Peyton Randolph, and John Adams, and Benjamin Franklin, yes, and 
George Washington, Those were the men who were trying to make 
things different. 

When they succeeded and had the majority, their first step was to set 
up definite written constitutions for the States and Nation. They ex- 
pected obedience to their laws and made short work with the Tories, 
who insisted that you must not change old-established practices unless 
you could get something like unanimity. They began to ignore the old 
rights of property in slaves. Those patriots founded a splendid and 
lasting Government, because they bullit upon the idea that in au order! 
community people must obey written laws. As one of them said: “If 
the majority will not yield, the minority must, or there is an end of 
government.” 

» . . . . 


* . 

The friends of good government ought to stand bon incr ga? against all 
those throughout the 8 who, on whatever pre ext, apply them- 
selves to disobedience and violation of the law. Such men, however 
lofty their assertion of virtue, however tearful their appeal to the right 
of private jud t above the law, are hostile to the liberty of their 
country and are attempting to break down republican government. 
They are all dangerous radicals. 


It is radicalism no less dangerous to oppose enforcement of 
the law as to others than to violate it one’s own self. It is 
radicalism no less dangerous to unjustly attack, to besmirch and 
to besmudge those who are attempting to enforce the law, or 
those individuals or organizations leading in the great national 
struggle for law enforcement. It is radicalism no less danger- 
ous to broadcast to the country insinuations and loose charges 
that give the country an unfair estimate of Congress and do 
gross injustice to the average Member of this House. 

In a January issue of the War Cry, Commander Evangeline 
Booth made this eloquent appeal: í 


My God, Thou knowest it! Shall America go back? 

Drink has drained more blood, hung more crepe, sold more homes, 
plan more people into bankruptcy, armed more villains, slain more 
children, snapped more wedding rings, defiled more innocence, blinded 
more eyes, twisted more limbs, dethroned ,more reason, wrecked more 
manhood, dishonored more womanhood, broken more hearts, blasted 
more lives, driven more to suicide, and dug more graves than any other 
pooner scourge that ever swept its death-dealing waves across the 
world. 

Can it be that men and women are so bewildered by selfishness, and 
beset by appetite, sat they will take again into their nationa! life, 
into the bosom o ben homes, this baneful, loathsome, reeking, 
wrecking abomination 

Shall America go back? 

Let me ask you to step back to the days of the wide-swung doors 
of the saloon. Let me tear the film from the eyes of men who are 
blinded by mercenary gains and selfish 1 Let me point the 
mothers and fathers of every status of life to the handwriting on the 
wall of the Nation, and bid you read what is written there. Such 
trembling strokes—such weak, shaky characters—such long spaces 
between the words; words ili-formed—words ill-spelled—words ill- 

laced. Such simple little sentences, but . 
‘aint impress, but never to be obliterated. ose are the fingers 
ee have wielded me W perane thin fingers—the misshapen 

ngers—the twisted fingers? Those is the writing? Why, it is the 
handwriting of the children—the handwriting of the children, across 
the wall of the Nation—stretching from sea to sea! 

Ah! You can hush to silence all other voices of national and in- 
dividual complaint; you may make mute every other tongue, even 
of mothers of destroyed sons and daughters, of wives of profligate 
husbands; but let the children speak—the little children, the wron 
children, the 2 children, the abused children, the blind chil- 
dren, the imbecile children, the nameless children, the starved chil- 
dren, the deserted children, the beaten children, the dead children! 
O my God, this army of little children! Let their weak voices, faint 
with ek psoas cold, and hunger, be heard! Let their little faces, 
pinched by want of gladness, be heeded! Let their challenge, ner 1 
made by small forms—too mighty for estimate—be reckoned with! 
Let their writing upon the wall of the Nation, although by tiny fingers, 
as stupendous as eternity, be correctly interpreted and read, that the 
awful robbery of the aoe heritage of their little bodies, minds, and 
souls may be justly lald at the brazen gate of alcohol! 

I hear the answer this afternoon coming as the voice of many 
waters from thousands of homes rehabilitated, from thousands of 
wastes reclaimed, from thousands of half-damned souls redeemed ; 


from thousands of drunkards with manhood regained, from smoking 


flax and bruised reed, the chorus thrills ou and on and on until it is 
caught up by ten thousand times ten thousand voices of faith and 
hope and love and liberty. Still on and on in jubilant song it wings 
its way. Mothers lu the cottage sing it, the sick in the hospital 
join in it, the children on the school bench lift it, the convict in the 
paron 22 catches it, the striplings ot new character in this new day. 
shou r. 

Still on and on it rolls in volume through garret and palace, over 
hill and through dale—on and on, ever onward and upward until 
the dear ones in Glory catch this refrain and with all the redeemed, 
thelr faces shining, join their silver tones that send their echoes 
along the everlasting hills, fill all Heaven with gladness and ring 
in the eternal jubilee. 

America—America shall not go back! 


Recently President Harding summed it up in this: 


In every community men and women have had an opportunity now 
to know what prohibition means. They know that debts are more 
romptly pald; that men take home the wages once wasted In sa- 
oons; that families are better clothed and fed, and more money 
finds its way into the savings banks. The liquor traffic was de- 
structive of much that was most precious in American life. In the 
face of so much evidence on that point what conscientious man 
would want to let his own selfish desires influence him to vote to 
bring it back? In another generation, I believe, liquor will have 
disappeared not merely from our politics but from our memories. 


PLAY THE GAME OF SBLEF-GOVERNMBNT FAIRLY, 


Let me commend to the gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gaxturvan and Mr. TrnkHAm], to the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. HILL], and to every opponent of prohibition who sits in 
high place anywhere in America, what William H. Taft said 
February 5, 1919, before assuming his present high post as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States: 


This is a democratic Government, and the voice of the people 
expressed through the machinery provided by the Constitution for 
its expression and by constitutional majorities is supreme. Every 
loyal citizen must obey. This is the fundamental principle of free 
government. Those who opaa passage of practical measures to 
enforce the amendment, which itself declares the law and gives to 
Congress the power and duty to enforce it, promote the nonenforce- 
ment of this law and the consequent demoralization of all law. This 
was the evil result of the amendment prophesied, and they are thus 
doing all they can to vindicate their view. Such a course is un- 
patriotic and is not playing the game of self-government fairly. 


Agitate for repeal all you please, though you know as I do 


that there is no prospect of repeal of the eighteenth amendment, 


but do not preach nullification. Neither by precept nor by ex- 
ample should any of us put any straw in the way of enforce- 
ment, but rather the blood of every patriot that has ever been 
sacrificed in war to establish and maintain the Republic and 
its institutions calls upon us daily to support as loyally and 
with the same spirit of sacrifice that same Republic and its in- 
stitutions in critical days of peace, calls upon us to stand 
firm for the Constitution from the first of the preamble to its 
latest amendment. Prohibition welcomes the test of experience. 
It is puerile to measure dollars against the lessening of crime, 
poverty, and disease. It is madness to urge the liberty to get 
drunk and a free road to ruin for self and others innocent 
as more to be desired than a sober and happy Nation, freeing 
itself as much as may be from crime, poyerty, and disease, 
Play the game of self-government fairly, 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, in Washington's last message he 
expressed the hope that there will be established “an institu- 
tion for the general diffusion of knowledge,” and in his will he 
said, I have long thought of a plan whereby knowledge could 
be spread in a systematic way through my beloved country.” 

To carry out the wish of that great leader of men, the states- 
man and patriot to whom not only our own people but all 
humanity owes a debt of gratitude, the George Washington 
Memorial Association was organized and incorporated. While 
the expression “diffusion of knowledge” naturally kindles 
visions of schools and colleges, libraries and forums, it is in 
the broader sense that the association intends to carry out this 
purpose. By national conventions and international confer- 
ences, by meetings of societies and organizations, whose de- 
liberations on the subjects under discussion will be broad- 
easted, will the work of education be accomplished. Politics, 
economies, finance, history, art, literature, science, jurispru- 
dence, and, indeed, every field of effort augmentative of knowl- 
edge is encompassed in the aims of the association. 

Imbued with the purpose of extending knowledge, it will be 
reared as a monument to patriotism—an everlasting memorial 
to the heroic men and women of the land whose sacrifice and 


revise and extend my 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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It will stand 
an enduring tribute to those whose achievements in the great 
war are written in eternal glory. It will perpetuate the deeds 
they wrought and the examples they gave to the world—an 


service it is our privilege to honor and emulate. 


abiding inspiration to those who follow after. Consecrated to 
patriotism it will link the past with the future and in com- 
memorating the fame that has been won will give the promise 
that the lessons taught were not taught in vain, 

To visualize this great memorial let me quote from Major 
Hughes: 

„As the curtain descends on the last act in the greatest 

drama of all history comes the consciousness of a demand for 
a fitting token in commemoration of the deeds of American 
men. 
: “The Nation's heart pumps quick with emotion at the sight 
of her returning heroes; it bleeds with the wounds which her 
manhood has suffered; it swells with justifiable pride at her 
thorough, decisive achievement. The whole Nation, as though 
actuated by a single mind, desires a perpetual tribute to those 
millions of her men who saved the day for self-government and 
brought peace to a stricken world. 

“And so the George Washington Memorial Association arose 
to the occasion. Its project already is under way—a National 
Victory Memorial Building, which will link the glories of Wash- 
ington and Pershing, the spirit of 17 and the spirit of 76. The 
mettle which endured at Valley Forge triumphed in the 
Argonne. The men of '76 sleep in peace! 

“What, indeed, more fitting than a linking up, for all 
time, of these great epochs of American life? Where, indeed, 
a place more suitable for such acknowledgment of a Nation's 
debt to her men than the Nation's capital? 

Congress has granted the George Washington Memorial As- 
sociation an ideal location on the Mall, in the center of the city 
of Washington, which formerly was occupled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Station. 

“On this site will be erected immediately, according to de- 
signs which have been selected, a majestic monument—not a 
monument in the accepted meaning of the term, but a monument 
in the form of a spacious and architecturally beautiful building, 
to be the center of both American and world activity. This 
national memorial structure at Washington is to be apart from 
the many arches and columns and shafts to be erected in local 
communities. It is to be a practical monument to the memory 
and eternal honor of the Nation’s men and women, 

“The central feature of the edifice will be a national audi- 
torium of spacious dimensions, thus giving to the Nation's Capi- 
tal what, strangely enough, it now entirely lacks, a public meet- 
ing place of ample size. It will be completely canopied by an 
acoustical dome three times the diameter of the dome of St. 
Peter's. This auditorium will seat 7,000 people and will consist 
of a main floor of 88,500 square feet, and a gallery of 10,000 
square feet. Here in the future will be held inaugural recep- 
tions, national and international conventions and conferences, 
concerts, public ceremonies, and celebrations. 

“About the main auditorium will be grouped a number of 
small halls which will be used for the smaller meetings of vari- 
ous military, patriotic, scientific, educational, and like gather- 


Son the ground floor, each side of the main auditorium, will 
be rooms set aside as museums for the archives and relics of 
the Nation's great struggles for liberty. 

“ Space will be provided for public and private documents and 
records relating to the war, thus furnishing a repository for the 
preservation and study of important papers. 

“On the second floor there will be a great banquet hall, 
where banquets attendant upon meetings or occasions of na- 
tional importance may be held in surroundings of fitting dig- 
nity. On this floor also will be rooms for the permanent na- 
tional headquarters of military and other patriotic organiza- 
tions, such as the Grand Army of the Republic, the American 
Legion, societies of veterans, of reserve officers, and so on. 

“Not only will the building stand as a memorial for the 
Nation as a whole but a spacious room will be set apart for 
the exclusive use of each of the States of the Union and of the 
Territories of the United States. 

The fourth floor is arranged for additional offices for the 
use of various societies whose objects are to promote the wel- 
fare of the United States. 

“To construct, equip, and endow the building in a manner 
commensurate with the high ideals and brave deeds which it is 
to commemorate will require $10,000,000. 

“The George Washington Memorial Association has been 
authorized by Congress to raise the money with which to erect 
this memorial building on the site granted free by Congress, 


“The association has charge of the raising of the necessary 
funds and also of the erection and equipment ot the building. 
The National Society of Fine Arts has approved the plans from 
many submitted in competition by more than a dozen of the 
country’s leading architects. After completion the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of which the President 
of the United States is chairman ex officio, will have control of 
the administration of the building, and they will also be the 
trustees of the endowment fund. The association has already 
received by popular subscription over a half million dollars. 
Many thousands more have been pledged. 

“Tt is intended to raise the $10,000,000 required for this 
worthy purpose in a brief nation-wide campaign. From the 
enthusiastic responses already received there is no doubt of the 
happy outcome of this campaign. 

“A great war, nobly undertaken, bravely and victoriously 
fought, proving that after the lapse of nearly 150 years the 
hopes, principles, and aspirations of the founders of the 
Nation are still cherished, will thus receive adequate national 
memorial acknowledgment. 

“What the Pantheon is to France, Westminster Abbey to 
Britain, such in some degree and manner the National Victory 
Memorial will be to America, Greatly conceived, nationally 
erected, dedicated to patriotism, it will stand through the 
generations as the national monument raised in the awful pres- 
ence of the world's greatest political convulsion to commem- 
orate the victorious feats of American democracy in arms, 
Hallowed by the passage of time, stored with the pictures and 
sculpturary that will record the achievements of the Republic 
and its conspicuous sons from age to age, it will become the 
mecca of American patriotism and an inexhaustible source of 
stimulation to national duty and service. f 

“You gave your sons, you gave your services, that democ- 
racy might live. The opportunity is now offered to perpetuate 
the memory of your sons’ great deeds and your own sacrifices. 


SBRVICE-STAR PLAN. 


“The service-star plan, by which the fund to erect the Na- 
tional Victory Memorial Building is to be raised, was sub- 
mitted to many representative men and women and national 
organizations and numerous commercial, financial, industrial, 
and educational institutions, and was approved by them. 

“Tt will be recalled that early in the war every family, busi- 
ness house, club, college, factory, community, or institution of 
any sort took up the practice of displaying flags with a star 
thereon for each member of the organization serving with the 
colors; hence the name ‘service flag.’ These flags were dis- 
played as a mark of honor, respect, and gratitude to the 
service men and as a proud proof of the organization's repre- 
sentation in the war effort. To the boys themselves the thought 
that somewhere at home at least one service flag had a star 
that represented him individually had a tremendously inspiring 
and gratifying effect. It seemed as if a shining symbol of his 
sacrificial spirit had been left at home to cheer his dear ones. 
And mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and sweethearts and 
organizations did derive solace and pride from those stars. 
They also meant much of inspiration and cheer to all of us 
who remained behind. Wherever one went there was always 
before his eyes a stimulus to his own patriotic bit, whatever it 
was, in these reminders of how much more others were doing. 
These flags will remain indefinitely among the treasured relics 
and records of families and all manner of associations of men 
and women. 

“The central Idea of the service-star plan is to have every 
one of the more than 4,000,000 service stars placed in the 
ceiling of the Victory Memorial Building, thus in effect making 
a great national service flag which will for all time be a 
visual record and reminder of what each and all of the ‘ boys’ 
did; a blue star for every survivor, a gold one for each who 
gave his life in the service, with the initials of every man 
marking his own star. Supplementing the stars will be the 
records of honor of the men and women who sacrificed and 
toiled behind the lines that victory might be ours. 

In fact, the whole great National Victory Memorial Build- 
ing will be, figuratively, the Natlon's seryice flag, thus presery- 
ing in the national recollection and consciousness what is 80 
sacredly preserved in arry home, for every brick and stone in 
it will proceed from the idea and the idealism of the service 
flags.” 

Three Presidents and many public men have strongly indorsed 
the plan. 

Hon. William H. Taft: 
“The memorial must be accomplished on a magnificent scale.” 
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Hon. Woodrow Wilson: 

“T have noted with genuine interest the plans of the George 
Washington Memorial Association for a memorial to the boys 
of 1917 as well as those of 76. No one could withhold approval 
from such plans. They undoubtedly express what the heart 
of the whole country approves.” 


THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, April 16, 1921. 

My Dran Mrs. Dimock: There are some special considerations that 
have appealed to me, and which I have not seen presented to the 
pupie so often as I could wish, commending the project of the George 

ashington Memorial Association. 

You are pro a truly national memorial to the men and women 
who made America’s pert in the World War what it was. That in 
itself is very much; it ought to insure the fullest measure of popular 
support. But, beyond this, I have been impressed that there are spe- 
cial reasons in this instant for the creation of such a memorial. 

In a few years there will be almost no mementoes in our own coun- 
try of the service of Americans in the world’s greatest struggle. Its 
battles were fought on foreign soil and distant seas. Other skies than 
our will arch over the fields where our sons and brothers won glory 
and splendidly served mankind. 

Of our other wars we haye many and appealing memorials scat- 
tered ag, pei our country. Of this we have few, and as the years 


ss we will have yet fewer. Therefore it to me especially 
Rttin that such a national memorial as your association proposes 
should be created here in the National Capital as a testimony and a 


shrine of national patriotism. 


cludes features which 
and to 


arrest both to exalted sentiment 
ht of substantial utility, and in this regard I feel 
that it has a unique merit. 


You have my best wishes for the completest measure of success. 


Most sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 
? WARREN G. HARDING. 


1301 Siateenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


The cornerstone of this great eđifice was laid on November 
14, 1921, with fitting ceremonies, the Hon. John W. Weeks, Sec- 
retary of War, presiding. 

President Harding gave expression to these 
thoughts: 

“There begins here to-day the fulfillment of one of the strik- 
ing contemplations contained in the last will of the Father of 
his Country. It is an impressive fact, worthy of our especial 
thought, that in the century and a half since Washington be- 
came the leader, the heart and soul, of its struggle for inde- 
pendence and unity, this Nation has so many times found occa- 
sions to record devotion to the precepts which he laid down for 
its guidance. So to-day, after more than a century’s delay, we 
are come to pay tribute to the foresight which first encouraged 
and endowed the institution here established—an institution 
which is to be alike a monument to those who sacrificed in a 
noble cause and a beacon to shed afar the light of useful knowl- 
edge and grateful understanding among men. For I need not 
remind you that Washington, in his last will and testament, 
first conceived the idea which we here see shaping into forms 
that shall combine loftiest sentiment and truest utility. He 
proposed and gave a bequest to found an institution to dissemi- 
nate learning, culture, and a proper understanding of right 
principles in government. In furtherance of that purpose patri- 
otic women and men have made possible the institution of 
which we are now to lay the corner. Very properly they have 
conceived Washington's impelling thought to have been a gath- 
ering place for Americans where American minds could meet in 
fruitful exchanges. We can better appraise this thought when 
we recall the limited publicity, the slow transportation, and the 
difficult process of translating publie sentiment of his day. 

“ Mindful of this inspiration for the achievement of to-day, I 
have thought it might be well to direct attention to some phases 
of Washington's character which are not so well known as they 
deserve and which are wonderfully set forth in the provisions 
of his last will and testament. 

“It has seemed to me that our studies of Washington have 
been too much from those public sides from which we view him 
as the military chief, the inspired leader of the Colonies, the 
Statesman and guide of Constitution-making times, welding 
force which hammered fragments of communities into a great 
Nation; as the first President, and as the author of that body 
of domestic and foreign policies which he bequeathed in his 
Farewell Address. All this we know, but we have not gathered 
all of inspiration that waits to reward the contemplation of 
the virtues and ideals that made Washington, on his private 
and personal side, a very model of good citizenship. 

“Perhaps there has never been a nation which has owed so 
much to one man as our Republic owes to Washington. As a 
youth, filled with the spirit of adventure and exploration, he 
cume early to know the Colonies and our nearest Northwest. 
In the epoch of the Seven Years’ War, or, as we call it, the 
French and Indian War, his leadership was perhaps the con- 
tribution which saved this continent to assured dominion of the 
English-speaking colonists. Indeed, I think it may be said 


inspiring 


that if on the one side Washington was the great personal 
force that wrenched apart the two chief branches «f the English- 
speaking race, he was on the other the greatest personal factor 
in saving this continent to Anglo-Saxon domination, and, in 
doing that, he contributed very greatly to making possible the 


wide-flung family of English-speaking nations. If, as leader of 
the revolting Colonies in 1776, this time aided by France, he 
tore them from the grasp of England, it is equally true that two 
decades earlier he had saved them from the possible domination 
of France. I am sure that to-day our faithful friends and 
trusted allies of France and England alike would agree that 
in both cases, viewed in the light of subsequent events, he served 
mankind weil. 

“ With all these things we are reasonably familiar. We know 
his career as organizer and leader of colonial forces in the 
Seven Years’ War; as generalissimo of the War of Inde- 
pendence; as chairman of the Constitutional Convention: as 
first President; as author of that Farewell Address whose fund 
of wisdom has contributed so much to shape our national poli- 
cles even to this day. 

“But among the documents which attest his wisdom there 
is one to which little study has been given. I mean his last will 
and testament. On an occasion such as brings us here to-day 
it is not inappropriate to direct attention for a few moments to 
this remarkable instrument. 

“ Washington was not only a great soldier and a great states- 
man; he was also a man of great business affairs, and an emi- 
nent humanitarian. Provident and always methodical, he 
amassed a fortune, which has been rated by many as the great- 
est of his time in all the country. Had it been his desire to 
found a monumental estate, the vast tracts of carefully selected 
land of which he was possessed, and in whose future value he 
had the utmost confidence, would have constituted its ample 
foundation. But plainly it was not his belief that society is 
best served by the transmission from generation to generation 
of such imposing aggregates of wealth. Therefore his will, after 
devising minor and largely sentimental bequests to many rela- 
tives and friends, directed that the residuary estate should be 
divided into 23 equal shares, to be distributed among the heirs 
whom he named. Thus it comes about that an estate which, 
if held together and wisely administered, might have become 
very large, was deliberately so distributed that in a few years 
its entity was gone, and its portions had been absorbed inte the 
general body of the country’s wealth. If that process of dis- 
integration and absorption involved some loss, it is probable 
that in the sum of results the Nation was gainer by the policy 
of Washington. 

“ Washington as a model citizen shines forth with a peculiar 
radiance from this last testament. The first provision is that 
his debts shall be paid promptly. All the world needs the 
example of kept obligations. The second item makes generous 
provision for his wife; and then comes the direction that at her 
death all his slaves shall be given freedom; that those who need 
it shall be cared for by his estate; and that they all ‘are to be 
taught to read and write, and are to be brought up to some 
useful occupation.’ 

“Next follow devises of funds to aid edueation of poor or 
orphaned children and for the endowment of a ‘university in 
a central part of the United States. Another specific bequest 
goes to Liberty Hall Academy, now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, at Lexington, Va. A list of debtors are forgiven their 
debts. To each of five nephews he gave one of his swords with 
‘an injunction not to unsheath them for the purpose of shedding 
blood except it be for self-defense or in defense of their country 
and its rights, and in the latter case to keep them unsheathed 
and prefer falling with them in their hands to the retinquish- 
ment thereof.’ There is no selection of words wherewith more 
eloquently to express the full duty and obligation of a good citi- 
zen to his country! Let us be thankful that the spirit of that 
injunction has been borne in upon the nation he founded and 
animates it even to this day. 

“Asa charter of good citizenship and patriotic purposes this 
last will and testament has been an inspiration many times to 
me. I commend its thoughtful reading to whoever would emu- 
late his example. Indeed, as we are gathered here, representa- 
tives of a grateful and reverent nation, to signalize the con- 
summation of one more public beueficence inspired by him, 
I can think of nothing more appropriate than to urge the study 
of the Farewell Address and the last will and testament as 
complements of each other. Neither of them can be fully appre- 
ciated without the other. The Farewell Address was the final 
adjuration of the soldier, the statesman, the founder. The will 
and testament was the last word of the Christian citizen, the 
loving husband, the devoted kinsman—and the provident man 
of business. Studied together, they afford a complete key to 
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the exalted character of one whom all mankind has learned 
to revere, Beyond that I am prone to believe they contain a 
chart by which the captains and pilots of a world in distress, 
seeking harborage from battering storms and raging, unknown 
deeps, might well lay the course of civilization itself. 

“Within a brief century and a half the American people, 
under Washington's inspiration, have created a great Nation, 
added to the dominion of Liberty and of opportunity, and, we 
may hope, afforded a helpful example to t world. It has 
not been accomplished without heavy sacrifices. At fearful 
cost we had to wipe out an ambiguity in the Constitution and 
reestablish union where disunion threatened. In a conflict well- 
nigh as wide as the world we were called to draw the sword 
for humanity and the relief of oppression. Very recently we 
have paused to speak tribute to those who sacrificed in that 
struggle for civilization’s preservation. We can not too often 
or too earnestly repeat that tribute; and we consecrate this 
institution as a memorial and a shrine, in reminder to all the 
future of the services and sacrifices of our heroes of the World 
War.” 

The President was followed by General Pershing, who said: 

“Within the last few days an unknown soldier of the Re- 
public has been mourned by a grateful people, and the sym- 
pathetic heart of the Nation has silently wept at his tomb. 
Throughout the impressive ceremonies we again recalled his 
eager preparation and training; we followed him across the 
sea and suw him in the trenches; we watched him enter the 
battle, full of confidence, at a moment more critical than has 
yet been told; we stood beside him when he fell. 

“He is our very own. Though we can not call his name, 
we knew him intimately us our comrade beside whom we 
fought. His courage was superb, and he knew no fear. His 
boyish face only smiled at adversity. He gave freely of his 
own exalted spirit. To the war-worn allies he pointed the way 
to victory. The last sad rites are over. The echo of the last 
Salvo has diel away. He sleeps in beautiful Arlington. a 
symbol of a people's sacrifice. 

“The Nation now turns to the fulfillment of its obligation to 
him and his comrades. At no time in history has humanity 
been confronted with more stupendeus problems. The supreme 
test of the judgment of men is about to be made. If this 
world conference should fail, then we but hand down to pos- 
terity strife more bitter than that through which we have 
passed, and leave our boasted civilization well-nigh stranded. 

“But we shali not fail. The hearts of our people are filled 
with good will toward all other peoples. The spirit of the 
Nation was ably voiced at the opening of the conference by 
our great Chief Executive and leader. A frank, clear, and 
open declaration of our attitude and desires was made by the 
distinguished Secretary of State. Without doubt, these senti- 
ments find their full echo in the breast of all peoples who have 
suffered the devastating evils of war. Widows and orphans 
ery aloud for their adoption. The demand is universal, and 
the hope of success runs high, Let our faith in Him who 
guides and directs remain unfaltering. Only the happly cul- 
mination we pray for will justify our sacrifices. It alone will 
be the crowning glory of those whose valor made it possible. 

And. now, we are to erect a permanent temple of remem- 
brance to them. It is fitting, at this time, that we should lay 
the corner stone of this great building, where in the years to 
come our people from all over our country and the world may 
gather with peaceful purpose. It will be a worthy memorial 
to the devetion and patriotism of our victorious Armies in the 
Great War, and let us fervently hope that it will also be a 
monument to that new era of international relationship and 
friendliness which alone will guarantee a lasting peace.” 

The last speaker was Admiral Coontz, whose address follows: 

»I consider it a high honor to be here this afternoon as the 
representative of the Navy in these exercises and also in my 
capacity as commander general of the Military Order of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. Being a Mason, I am always 
glad te attend the laying of corner stones, On several ocea- 
sions I have been present when a corner stone was opened up 
a hundred or more years after its first being laid and. of course, 
things of immeasurable value are naturally unearthed. It is a 
great pity that they did not begin laying corner stones previous 
to the time of Solomon, for if we could only go back to the 
ancient times in Arabia and India and China, what wonderful 
history we could get from them. They say the Chinese records 
go back 4,400 years, and we imagine what we would find In 
Chinese corner stones, 

It must be with a feeling of pride that Mrs. Dimock and 
her colaborers look upon this day, because from now on there 
is a practical certainty that the building will be completed 
and the wonderful plan carried out. The part that appeals the 


most to me is the plan for the stars; to think that it is possible 
and projected that each individual who took part in the regular 
forces of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps can have 
a star placed in the building for him with his name or initials 


attached is wonderful to contemplate. Can you not imagine 
the children, the grandchildren, and the great-grandchildren of 
the Great War people making Washington a mecca to visit to 
look for their ancestor's star. I am a great believer in tradl- 
tion, for it is only in the contemplation of great and noble 
deeds in the past that we are led to the same in the present 
and the future. 

“We are now considering the great question of the limita- 
tion of armaments, and we ill wish this good work Godspeed, 
but we must not forget the teachings of history, and such arma- 
ment as we have left must be fully equipped, prepared, and 
efficient, and we must not forget that personnel is still by far 
the greatest controlling factor. As a celebrated Virginian said, 
we desire in the United States to Hve In amity with all, but 
if the occasion should come in the future when some rash in- 
truding foe should endeavor to take away from us any of the 
privileges of our sacred birthright, won by the blood of our 
heroes, then as multitudinous as the ocean waves the swords 
of our young men would flash from out their sheaths and strike 
in their avenging arm for freedom, home, and God, deeming 
their lives a paltry price for the bare privilege to fight for such , 
a heritage.” 

The George Washington Memorial Association has complied 
with all the demands required by the law in connection with the 
construction of the George Washington Memorial Building on 
the Government land. 

The plans of the buildiug were approved by the Commission 
of Fine Arts on May S. 1914. Upon the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, Colonel Sherrill authorized the 
George Washington Memorial Association to proceed with the 
necessary arrangements for the laying of the corner stone on 
November 14, 1021. 

In a letter to Hon. Jolm W. Weeks, Secretary of War, from 
the Attorney General on the construction of the law by the 
Department of Justice as relates to the George Washington 
Memorial Association relative to the site for the building, “ The 
tights of the association must now be determined altogether by 
the terms of the act of October 6, 1917,” which act provided 
that within two years after the conclusion of the existing war the 
land referred to shall again be reserved for the erection of the 
George Washington Memorial Hall. The joint resolution of 
Congress of March 3, 1921, states that this war ended on March 
8, 1921, and this brings the date within which the building must 
be commenced to March 3, 1923. 

Colonel Sherrill, directed by the Secretary of War, has 
granted the George Washington Memorial Association permis- 
sion to start, work on the memorial building upon condition that 
the work is started before March 3, 1923. 

The amount in subscriptions in the treasury of the association 
is over $500,000. This covers the provision that the actual 
construction of said building shall not be undertaken until the 
sum of $500,000 shall have been subscribed and paid into the 
treasury of the George Washington Memorial Association. 

It is the ambition of the earnest men and women who are 
carrying forward the work of the association to make the strue- 
ture, and all it stands for—a true shrine of national patriotism 
and the center of enlightenment. It is deserving of generous, 
enthusiastic encouragement. 

To Mrs. Dimock, its president, whose untiring zeal and gener- 
osity have been potent factors in the work thus far so splendidly 
accomplished, and to all who have been associated with her, is 
due a tribute of appreciation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3. after line 18, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“For the amount required to pay the chief janitor of the House 
of Representatives the additional compensation authorized in the reso- 
lution of February 24, 1923, from March 4, 1923, to June 30, 1924, 
inclusive, $396.67.” 

Mr. MADDEN. This is in reference to the resolution passed 
in the House this morning. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 

Capitol buildings: For work at the Capitol and for genera! repairs 
thereof, including the same objects specified under this head in the act 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year 1923, $17,250. ! 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have never heard it stated on the floor by the chair- 
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man of any committee what the total cost was to the Govern- 
ment of maintaining the Capitol. Here we are appropriating 
additional funds of $17,250. What does it cost really to run 
the Capitol Building of the United States? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is quite difficult to get at, because it is 
distributed among the Architect of the Capitol, the Clerk of 
the House, the Commission on the House Office Building, and 
the Senate and the Senate Office Building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much has been appropriated for ex- 
penditures for the so-called Architect of the Capitol, formerly 
Superintendent of the Capitol? 

Mr. MADDEN. For what period? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a year. I have been trying to get this 
information from different chairmen, but somehow or other the 
information is not to be had. 

Mr. MADDEN. The total for the Architect of the Capitol 
for this current fiscal year was $802,024. That embraces the 
Office Buildings, power plant, and everything connected with it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I was trying te get some idea of the 
amount of the appropriation needed for the upkeep of the 
Capitol proper, regardless of employees; just its upkeep. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is hard to give that without going into a 
lot of calculation. I would be glad to put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The figures suggested did include em- 
plcyees, of course? 

Mr. MADDEN. Everything—coal, light, heat, and everything. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For what is the $17,000 to be used? 

Mr. MADDEN. It has already been used. It was used for 
the purpose of extending the power plant of the Botanic Garden 
and is a deficiency 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is the item on the same page, lines 
15 to 20? 

Mr. MADDEN. Fo; this money is appropriated for putting 
in the new floors; changing the floors. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is there any other agency, other than the 
Committee on Appropriations, to supervise the accounts of the 
Architect of the Capitol? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are audited by the General Accounting 
Officer—every account. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: is 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I think the House would be interested in having an explana- 
tion of what the policy of the committee is as to the recon- 
struction of the conservatory of the Botanic Garden. I thought 
that matter was in abeyance, Why should we go ahead and 
reconstruct the Botanic Garden on the present site if it 
is going ultimately to be moved to another site under the plans 
of the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. It probably will have to be, as the present 
state of the existing building is such that there is great danger 
of its falling down and great danger of loss of life as a result 
of its condition. It is over 50 years old. I believe it was 
built in 1856. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But if it is in that condition and we plan 
to put the permanent Botanic Garden at some more appro- 
priate place, why would it not be economy to raze rather than 
expend $117,000 on its reconstruction, which virtually means 
a new conservatory? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Botanic Garden has been settled here 
as a fixed fact by act of Congress. While the hothouses exist 
they ought to be kept In a state of repair, and that is what 
this appropriation is for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is not only for repair but for recon- 
struction—$117,000. That ought to be sufficient to provide a 
new conservatory. Is not that the purpose of it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Last year Congress passed an act adding 
several acres to this site. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman refers to the shoestring 
tract of land leading down through the colored district. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not know what kind of a district it 
leads through. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is a shoestring tract leading through 
the colored district to the river. 

Mr. MADDEN. I went all over it, and they are building new 
conservatories on it, and this particular conservatory has in 
it plants that are said to be valued at over $1,000,000. Their 
care and preservation seem to be of great importance. It seems 


to me, unless we want to take the risk of somebody who is 
obliged to work there being injured, or some one of the public who 
enters the building being injured, that this money ought to be 
expended. 

Now it may be that the Botanic Garden will have to be re- 
moved some of these days. It will have to be if we build the 
esplanade that we contemplate building in the future. When 
that will take place I do not know, I have no interest in the 
matter further than to call the attention of Congress to the 
importance and the necessity of spending money as wisely as 
we can to preserve the property that does exist, and to prevent 
danger to life and limb. 

We have had a special examination made of the building. 
At my request the Architect of the Capitol made a special in- 
vestigation. He called in one of the leading iron construction 
concerns of the country to make a special examination of it. 
He reports that all the cast-iron supports are eaten away, and 
that there is danger not only of the cupola falling in, but he 
Says the sides may cave in and somebody may be killed. I 
think we would be negligent if we did not suggest the appro- 
priation and leave it to the judgment of the House to say what 
should be done with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, everyone who knew, even 
casually, our late lamented leader, James R. Mann, knew that 
he took great interest in flowers. That was his diversion. 
In the suburbs of Chicago he had a garden on which his 
interest always centered at this time of the year and 
in April, to give inspection to that remarkable collection of 
peonies which he had there, where more than 2,000 varieties 
were displayed. He gave attention to everything that con- 
cerned the beautification of Washington. His mind was en- 
gaged as to a fitting place for the removal of the Botanic Gar- 
den. He had doubts as to the proper site for the fountain, 
which is there now in the center of that garden. He could 
not think of any appropriate place. I have forgotten now 
who it was he said, in the casual conversation I had with 
him in connection with this matter, had donated that foun- 
tain. I think it was in connection with the Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia. I suggested to him a place between 
the Capitol and the Library of Congress. He looked forward 
to the time when the Botanic Garden would be removed, and 
his hope was to have it removed to a fitting place, and not 
have it remain in the cramped quarters that it now occupies, 
He had in mind its development into a real arboretum. 

But here we are going ahead, at the request of the super- 
intendent of the Botanic Garden, and reconstructing the con- 
servatory, and virtually having the garden fixed there, when 
everybody knows that with the establishment of monuments 
there that garden will have to be removed to some more ap- 
propriate place. I do not think it wise to expend $117,000 on 
it for construction pu A 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman said we were going to re- 
move it. Does the gentleman know that to remove it would 
benefit hobody, whereas now it benefits everybody who comes to 
Washington? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Anybody who has any real love of flowers 
and plants would go out to Rock Creek Park, just as they go 
out there to see the animals at the Zoo. 

Mr. BLANTON. They have not the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Thousands and thousands of people visit 
the Zoo. This place down here has outlived its location. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If the statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Mappen] is correct, that it is a menace to life as it is, we 
should either make it safe or tear it down. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We should raze it. 
lowed to remain in the present place. 

Mr. BEGG. What would you do with the plants? 

Mr. STAFFORD, We have in Washington, under three dif- 
ferent officers of the Goyernment, several places where existing 
conservatories can house the plants until a new site is selected. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman gets back here we will 
see that he has flowers furnished him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I look mpon this as a mat- 
ter of extreme importance not only to the city of Washington 
but also to the whole country, because the city of Washington 
is the pride of the whole country. It is fhe capital of incom- 


It should not be al- 


parably the greatest Nation the world has ever seen, and it 
ought to be a model municipality. This Botanic Garden ought 
to be moved from its present location, and with the permission 
of the committee I will give my reasons for that statement. 
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When George Washington asked L’Enfant, who had been on 
his staff in the Revolutionary War, to make a plan for the 
Capital City, he brought in a plan which is conceded to be the 
very finest ever afforded for the building of a city. [Applause.] 
Washington is the only city that before any building began 
had a complete plan laid out for it in a wilderness. Paris, Lon- 
don, Rome, Vienna, all the other great capitals of the world 
are the growth of centuries, and the governmental features and 
buildings are only incidental. Those cities were not laid out 
for capitals, but Washington was laid out in the very beginning 
for the capital of a nation. When this plan was first presented 
it was denounced and ridiculed in various newspapers, and 
several critical statesmen exclaimed, “ Look at the great city of 
New York! It does not need nor has it such streets as are pro- 
vided for the unborn Capital City.” But George Washington said 
“That must be the plan”; and although when he had passed 
away its enemies continued to fight it very hard, Jefferson in- 
sisted that it must remain the plan. Since that time there have 
been various attempts to do away with some of its most 
vital features, and one of the really great features will be de- 
stroyed, as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] indi- 
cated in his remarks a moment ago, if this building in the 
Botanic Garden is reconstructed at an expense of $117,000 on 
that site. I ask your indulgence while I give my reasons for 
saying that. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the original plan pro- 
— for a beautiful mall from the Capitol to the Potomac 

iver. 

That was to be a park. It is now almost all of it a park. 
Along in the seventies permission was given to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to run a track across the Mall at Sixth Street 
for the purpose of accommodating the crowds that came to 
attend a presidential inaugural, In that way the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad obtained entrance to the Mall, and had the road 
remained there it would have forever destroyed the Mall as a 
park as Washington and Jefferson intended it to be. It took a 
long time to get that railroad and its station and tracks away 
from there and before this was accomplished the railroad 
company succeeded in getting from Congress a law which gave 
them 14 additional acres in the Mall on which to put more 
tracks and train sheds, and acres of cars and smoking locomo- 
tives. Finally, in 1901, the Fine Arts Commission succeeded, 
by the aid of President McKinley and Mr. Cassatt, the president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad system, in remoying the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from the Mall. A bargain was made which 
resulted in the location of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Baltimore & Ohio in the Union Station, one of the most con- 
venient and beautiful railroad stations in the world. That, in 
brief, is the history of the encroachment of the railroad upon 
the Mall and of its final removal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thank the committee. Now, 
what was that Fine Arts Commission of 1901? It was a commis- 
sion comprising some of the most distinguished architects and 
artists in the world. One of these was Burnham, who made the 
plan for Chicago, which will ultimately result in the great 
beautification of that wonderful city, He also made the plans 
for various other cities in this country and for Manila. He 
worked for the Government of the United States for nothing, out 
of a pure desire to help beautify and in every way improve Wash- 
ineton as the National Capital. With him was associated Mr. 
McKim, of McKim, Meade & White, one of the foremost architects 
of the world. Another member of that commission was Augus- 
tus Saint Gaudens, now dead, then the first of American 
sculptors. He worked for the Government for nothing. An- 
other member of that commission was Frederick Law Olmsted, 
recognized as the foremost landscape architect. He also worked 
for the Government for nothing. Why did these famous men 
do this? Not one of them owned an inch of real estate in 
this town. They did all this only from the desire to see the 
city made worthy to be the Capital of the Republic. Their plan 
was simply an extension and elaboration of the L’Enfant plan. 
All of the main features of the L’Enfant plan were retained. 
And now let me invite your attention to the great feature in 
this plan. 

It provided for an open avenue 300 or more feet wide from 
the Capitol to the Potomac; and as the visitor should stand 
upon the terrace of the Capitol and look down that tree-bordered 
avenue to the river he would see within it only the towering 
shaft to George Washington and the magnificent memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln. Beyond was to be the memorial bridge to 


Arlington, the home of Lee, where sleep the soldier dead. The 
Capitol, Washington, Lincoln, the Memorial Bridge, Arlington, 


the home of Lee! It is a superb, glorious, conception. When 
carried out, as it easily can be, no other city will have, no other 
city in the world ever can have, an avenue that will mean so 
much to lovers of liberty. 

Now in the Mall to-day are temporary structures which cover 
many acres of ground. They are flimsy and soon to be torn 
down. When these are taken away there will be many acres 
of this great 400-foot strip all leveled and ready. The Lincoln 
Memorial is in place. The great reflecting mirror lagoon is 
in place. The Washington shaft is there for countless centu- 
ries; and, to make it easy to complete the avenue, all that is 
necessary is to remove the Botanic Garden and make that space 
into what the plan contemplates, the most beautiful square of 
its size in the world—Union Square. That square will do more 
to improve this end of Pennsylvania Avenue than could any 
other possible improvement; and there is nothing more un- 
worthy of the city of Washington than are the tumble-down 
structures now on some portions of Pennsylvania Avenue, espe- 
cially the portion near the Capitol. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Chinatown. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why, gentlemen, you very 
rarely have a constituent come here who does not say to you 
that Pennsylvania Avenue is unworthy of this Capital City. 
I see bows of acquiesence by Members before me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask for five minutes more 
and then I am through. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Gentleman, I again thank you for 
your courtesy. We passed a law not a great while ago setting 
aside a number of acres across the street beginning at Maryland 
Avenue and running south, for the express purpose of a 
Botanic Garden. The Government ought to have a botanical 
garden in keeping with botanical gardens in other parts of the 
world. The Botanie Garden to-day is destroyed for its legiti- 
mate purpose. It never was half large enough. The Grant 
Monument is there, in accordance with the plan. Who put it 
there? A commission consisting of Elihu Root, William H. 
Taft, Gen. Granville M. Dodge, an illustrious Union soldier, and 
other distinguished men. Pennsylvania has located the coming 
statue of General Meade, the hero of Gettysburg, there, and 
already work is under way on its foundations. But this pro- 
posed expenditure of $117,000 to reconstruct that building will 
absolutely destroy the vital feature of the great plan. Here 
will be Grant, here will be Meade, and here an enormous 
conservatory. 

Mr. MADDEN. The conservatory is there now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know it; and the old structure 
ought to be torn down or moved across the street onto the land 
which has already been set aside and is being used for the 
Botanic Garden, running down south—30 acres of it—ample 
room. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask you not to permit this 
reconstruction at an expense of $117,000 in that place. It will 
absolutely destroy the improvement called Union Square; it 
nue in the world. It will not cost very much to complete that 
avenue. 

The land, as I have said, will be found leveled as soon as the 
temporary structures are removed. The expense will not be 
large. And to the millions who will come to Washington during 
the generations after you and I have crumbled to dust—what a 
lesson in patriotism it will be as they stand in that magnificent 
place. The Capitol, Washington, Lincoln, the Memorial Bridge, 
Arlington! Nothing else will so touch their love of country. 
You can read a hundred volumes, but that sight will make an 
incomparably greater impression than all the reading of a life- 
time. Therefore this is a vastly important matter if you love 
Washington and want it to be the Capital City that it ought 
to be. 

I sincerely hope that my good friend the chairman of this 
committee will not insist on the reconstruction at this great 
expense of that building in that place. I know him to be, as 
was said to-day, one of the ablest men in the House—indeed, I 
doubt if, in his particular field, he has had a superior since 
this Government was founded. [Applause.}] He knows if he 
will stop to reflect—and he is accustomed to reflect—that that 
building ought not to be reconstructed in that place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the item violates the rule in being legislation on an appro- 
priation bill unauthorized by law. In supplementing that posi- 
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tion I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the item when 
it was proposed to reconstruct the old Capitol Building by ex- 
tending the east front several hundred feet according to plans, 
fathered and supported by that nestor of American polities who 
is about to retire from this Chamber after more than 42 years of 
service—our beloved JosepH G. CAN NON. At that time when it 
was proposed to extend the east front to have it harmonize 
with the east fronts of the Senate and the House, it was for the 
reconstruction of the Capitol. That was something that had 
not been authorized along that plan; it was reconstruction 
and virtually new construction. This is for the construction 
of a conservatory. 

This language provides for reconstructing the main con- 
seryatory. That involves a new plan, something that has not 
heretofore been authorized. What has been authorized hereto- 
fore is an accomplished fact in construction. If this were 
merely for repairs, then it might well be held that it does not 
violate the rule, but this is for a new project, a new public 
building. Suppose there is an existing public building, would 
anyone contend that you could provide for the reconstruc- 
tion of that public building without authorization of law? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] is well taken, and I say that with great deference, 
because I know the care with which the gentleman studies the 
rules and parliamentary procedure. The fact is, of course, that 
what is proposed, and that appears from the hearings, is to 
reconstruct upon substantially the present foundations the 
large building which houses these rare tropical plants. It is 
absolutely necessary that that be done. Of course, that is 
aside from the parliamentary question and yet even in the dis- 
cussion of even the parliamentary question it seems necessary 
to state it. It is absolutely necessary to be done if these plants 
are to be preserved. The words “and reconstructing” might 
not really be necessary, except that I assume the Committee 
on Appropriations wanted to deal with entire frankness with 
the House, 

Mr. MADDEN, I will say to the gentleman that, of course, 
the old foundations would be used. All of the upright iron 
structure has rotted away. It is very dangerous. The glass, 
of course, will be taken down and restored, so that it would 
be a matter of reconstruction, but after all it would be only 
repairs, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is dangerous now, as I 
understand it, for a person to walk through there? 

Mr. LANGLEY, I would like to state, in line with what the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] has said, that this is 
not the erection of a new building at all, I am entierly 
familiar with the conditions there, and I know that a number 
of pieces of iron have fallen from the roof and side of the 
building, 12 or 15 of them, which have been preserved by 
Director Hess, any one of which would have instantly killed 
anyone it happened to strike, and others are likely to fall at 
any time. Considerable of the material in the present struc- 
ture, in addition to the foundations, will be used in repairs. 
It is obviously not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language of the provision is “ and re- 
constructing,” and when a building has been destroyed it is not 
within the power of the Committee on Appropriations, under 
prior rulings of the Chair, to authorize a reconstruction of it. 

Mr. HUSTED. In this case the repairs are simply so ex- 
tensive that it amounts to a reconstruction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it does, then the word “ repairs” should 
be sufficient. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The construction of which the 
gentleman speaks will not occur except in the course of the 
repairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But if it were destroyed you could not au- 
thorize on an appropriation bill an item for its reconstruction. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. But it is not destroyed. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Even in its present condition, whether half 
destroyed or 99 per cent perfect. Repairs are in order, but re- 
construction Is something that the Committee on Appropriations 
has no authority under the rules to provide for, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to cite the Chair 
three authorities holding that such a proposition is not subject 
to a point of order. I cite the Chair to decisions made by three 
of the most eminent and prominent parliamentarians of this 
House—one the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
wortTH], another the distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hicks], and the other the late lamented, distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]—all three of them holding 
that, as continuing Government work already in progress, you 
ean even go so far as to tear down and reconstruct buildings 
where necessary for the public good. The latest decision was 
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when the District appropriation bill was under consideration a 
few days ago, in charge of the gentleman. from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAMTON], with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks! 
in the chair. The Chair will remember that I made points of 
order to propositions where it was intended to enlarge school 
buildings—for instance, at the Dunbar School and at the Arm- 
strong Manual Training School—where there was a proposal 
to buy additional land, with an alley in between; and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks], in the chair, held that 
the present school being a project already provided for you 
could go so far as to buy additional land, even where there 
was an alley between, and you could go so far as to tear down 
a building and reconstruct it. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. As I understand the gentleman, his point 
is that the word “ reconstructing” is what makes this subject 
to a point: of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; it makes it immune to the point of 
order, for it has the force and effect of “ repairing.” It makes 
it safe against the point of order, because it is a building 
already in existence; it is a continuing work; it is to provide 
repairs for something that the Congress has already provided 
for to maintain it. I presume the gentleman from Kentucky 
and myself are working to-day in double harness, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; for the first time. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is not a matter of $360,000 free-seeds 
appropriation. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair wishes the 
precedent I referred to, I can give it to the Chair. In 
the Manual on page 362 we find this syllabus: 


But eee for rent and repairs of buildings or Government 
reads and bridges have been admitted as in continuation of a work, 
although it is not in order as such to provide for a new building in 
Place of one destroyed. 

Citing Volume IV, Hinds’ Precedents. The facts are these: 
On a diplomatic and consular appropriation bill there was an 
item as follows: 

For the reerection of the American consular buliding at Tahiti, So- 
gay Islands, $5,071.45. 

Mr. James R. Mann, of Illinois, made a point of order. 

After debate the Chairman said: 

Was this building completely destroyed and is this appropriation to 
rebulld the building, or was it simply damaged and is this item to 


repalr it? 

Na reply it was stated that the foundation remained but the super- 
structure was rendered uninhabitable. On the other hand, it was 
urged “net the language of the paragraph specified “ reerection " and 
not repair. 

The 1 sustained the point of order. 

Mr. Edwin Denby, of Michigan, then proposed this amendment : 

For the repair of the American consular building at Tahiti, So- 
5 Islands, 55,071.45. 

Mr. Mann made the point of order against the amendment. 

The Chairman said: 

The Chair will have to take the language of the amendment, and 
unless the gentleman from Illinois desires to be heard, the Chair is 
ready to rule * °. The Chair would like to state to the gentle- 
man that when the Chair ruled upon the point of order before he 
ruled according to the language, although the gentleman from New 
York sald that the appropriation was “for repairs” and not “ re- 
3 the building * . e Chair overrules the point of 
order, 

That confirms what I stated in my former statement, that re- 
pairs are in order, but that reconstruction is not in order, 

Why, it would be the most vicious ruling imaginable to hold 
that the Committee on Appropriations could come into the House 
and say, for the reconstruction of the post office at Milwaukee 
or Cleveland or any other city, $1,000,000, when the original 
building had been constructed, was a completed project. This 
is for safeguarding the rights of the legislative committees of 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair permit one other authority? 
When one of the Army appropriation bills was before the com- 
mittee, with the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] in the chair, there was up a proposition for the Gov- 
ernment to acquire land, which afterwards became known as 
the Leon Springs Training Camp, as an adjunct to, but distant 
from Fort Sam Houston. A point of order was made against 
it and the distinguished gentleman from Iowa |Mr. Towner] 
then in the chair held that same was part of a continuing work, 
and after considering the matter for quite a long time he ren- 
dered rather a lengthy decision holding it was in order as a 
continuing work, and he overruled the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit 
just a suggestion. The pending item is not to put a building 
in place of one that has been destroyed; that involves new con- 
struction perhaps; but here is a building that is complete and 
standing, and the object of the item is to take that partly to 
pieces, to put in new iron or steel work, then to take the same 
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glass and reconstruct a building that is now standing. That is 
nothing whatever but a repair job. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] admits that so long as it is for repairs 
the item is in order. The hearings will disclose, what is the 
fact, that this is to have the same foundation, is to contain the 
same glass and material; but because the iron portions have 
become insecure and unsafe it must partly be taken down and 
then put together again. It is clearly within the rule. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
make this observation, that the main deterioration is in the 
roof of the building. There is considerable deterioration in the 
walls also, but the glass and much other material now in the 
structure can be used in the repair and reconstruction work. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the Chair will permit one 
brief suggestion. They might use $5,000 or $10,000 of this 
appropriation for what might legitimately be called repairs and 
then use $100,000 for reconstruction, tearing down and rebuild- 
ing, using some for repairs and the balance for tearing down 
and putting up another building. There is no provision that it 
shall be the same style of building, because the provision of this 
item provides that it shall be under the supervision of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol after consultation with the Director of the 
Botanic Gardens. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
a new building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The language 
of the paragraph contains both the words “repair” and “ re- 
construction.” The Chair is of the opinion that the two words 
“repair” and “reconstruction” must be considered together. 
The only point in the Chair’s mind that could possibly prevail 
in the matter stated in the point of order is whether or not this 
is a new building. Of course—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the Chair hear me briefly? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Last year, late in the year, it was thought 
by the Appropriations Committee that we could really safe- 
guard the building by investing $5,000 in repairs, and Congress 
appropriated that sum in the last deficiency bill. Everybody 
who has examined the building since the appropriation was 
made said it would be wasted, and if it were used it would 
not accomplish the purpose. We have not used the money, and 
a further investigation shows that a complete rebuilding of 
the whole Botanic Garden would cost in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars. Further investigation showed that to make 
this conservatory of the same type of building, to use the same 
foundation and as much of the iron work as could be used in 
repair and reconstruction, to take the glass down would cost 
$122,000. We took the $5,000 already appropriated from the 
$122,000, hence the $117,000 which is to constitute the repairs 
which we are providing for, nothing more and nothing less. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me further? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. As I understand, the Budget Commission 
and the President reconmend—both approved this amount. In 
fact I know. I have seen the documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It is perfectly 
obvious that this appropriation is not for the construction of a 
new building. The language of the paragraph is quite plain. 
„For repairing and reconstructing” and it is quite apparent, 
in view of the facts that have been related and brought out in 
this discussion, that the reconstruction, in this instance, means 
nothing more than the putting in of necessary repairs. The 
Chair is of the opinion that this is nothing more than repairs, 
perhaps on a large scale, but none the less repairs in the 
interest of the safety of the people who may have occasion to 
visit this institution. The Chair, therefore, overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois, did I understand him to say that we had on hand 
$5.000 of appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. For repairs? 

Mr. MADDEN. For repairs. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
made? 

Mr. MADDEN. On one of the deficiency bills last year. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On whose application? 

Mr, MADDEN. On the application of the director. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Hess, of the Botanic Garden? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
by striking out the words “and reconstructing” and by chang- 

the amount of $117,000 to $25,000. 
he CHAIRMAN. The tleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 


I want to say it would cost $800,000 to build 


When was that appropriation 
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The Clerk read as follows: f 
Amendment offered by Mr. Coorza of Wisconsin: Page 4, line 22, 
after the word repna strike out the words “ and reconstructing,” 
and in line 25 on same page strike out “ $117,685" and insert in 
lie 825.000.“ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, just a word on 
that amendment. With the $5,000 now on hand for repairs and 
$25,000 additional, making $30,000, that ought to be ample to 
make all the repairs necessary. If this is so dangerous, it is 
remarkable that the director did not ask for more than $5,000 
a short time ago. It is also remarkable that he has allowed, as 
you could have seen at any time, scores and scores of people to 
walk through it and around it and under it, and I have done 
it myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman who is about to speak to this fact: That there 
are gentlemen who are absolutely opposed to ever taking the 
Botanic Garden away. There has been a bitter battle on, and 
the center of it is Mr. Hess. He has a good deal of influence, 
and I know he exercises it. But I think that $30,000 is all that 
ought to be expended in repairing a building which ought not 
to be where it is and which, if $117,000 is expended, will result 
in the destruction absolutely for many, many years of the splen- 
did plan for the beautification and improvement of Washington. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, of course we 
might as well do nothing as to adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. If I understand 
clearly the purpose that lies behind the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, it is to bring about a situation in 
which the Betanic Garden shall be removed from its present 
site. Of course, you might as well appropriate nothing as to 
appropriate $25,000. The matter has been carefully examined 
into, as I understand it, by the Committee on Appropriations. 
The hearings so disclose; at least, they were satisfactory to me 
when I went over them; and this sum, $117,000, is the sum 
that is necessary to put the building in the condition that it 
should be put in. 

Now, if it is going to come down to the question of whether 
you are going to remove the Botanic Garden from its present 
site or not, the gentleman’s proper amendment would be to 
move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am one of these who have 
been fighting this propaganda that has been going on for three 
years—to move the Botanic Garden—and incidentally to let 
some people out here on the other side of nowhere unload a lot 
of land that is of no value on this Government at a bigh price. 

You would hardly think that many people come here from 
Texas, but they do, and I rarely have had any of my con- 
stituents come here who did not want to go into this Botanic 
Garden. It is the first place of interest to people who love 
flowers. Why, just day before yesterday I took a bunch of 
Texas people in there to get some valuable information from 
Mr. Hess, and when I went in I found the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] coming out. He had been there also, 
indicating that he had been there for such information. It is 
valuable information; it is information that they can not get 
anywhere else concerning flowers that beautify homes in every 
district of this land. 

I am in favor of keeping the Botanic Garden right where it 18. 
It is accessible to every tourist who comes here. It is accessible 
to every constituent who comes here—rich and poor alike. 
There are lots of people who come here who are not able to pay, 
$4 an hour to some of these taxicab drivers to take them around. 
It is impossible for us to take out those who come in our auto- 
mobiles. It is not convenient for them to walk or to ride in the 
street cars. This present Botanic Garden is accessible to them 
all. All of them appreciate it; all of them get benefit from it, 
and it ought to stay. 

Now they are putting in a new heating plant there, and they 
have probably torn down some of this old conservatory prepara- 
tory to installing their new heating plant. What is the use of 
making an inadequate appropriation for this necessity? Con- 
gress is presumed to adjourn until next December. Nine months 
will have to pass without a chance of getting any kind of a de- 
ficiency if they need it, and I hope our distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], who usually is in behind everything 
that pertains to the interest of this city and the interest of the 
Nation, will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. When was it that the gentleman 
was down there with his constituents? 
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Mr. BLANTON. I think it was day before yesterday. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did anybody warn yow that it 
was dangerous to be there? 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Wait a minute, Answer my 
question. Did anybody warn you? You said you talked with 
him. Did anybody warn you that it was dangerous? 

Mr. BLANTON, Wait a minute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman just an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to answer the gentleman's 
question in my own way. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman can not answer 
it as it ought to be answered, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to answer it right anyway. 
I took my Texas constituents down there. If Mr. Hess had 
been there himself he would have gone with them in person, 
but at that time the wife of Mr. Hess was at the point of 
death, and he had gone away to see her, His assistant was 
there and I tulned the Texas people over to him and he spent 
two hours going through that plant with them. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. And the gentleman says he 
knew that it was dangerous and falling down and that these 
things were likely to knock out their brains. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman think he would take 
them into a dangerous place? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What nonsense that is. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are plenty of places beside this 
particular conservatory where he could take them. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What? 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not know. I left them with him, and 
they came back satisfied. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last two 
words. Gentlemen of the committee, I think that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee a moment ago stated the entire situation, 
ihat if we are going to accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper), we might just as well 
decide to do nothing, because there would be nothing to that, 

I regret very deeply the general attitude of Members in ap- 
parent approval and response to what was just now suggested 
by my friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprgr], in 
his statement in argument against this item, in which he sees 
danger of retaining the conservatory where it now is, as if 
the Botanic Garden, as it is now and has always been located, 
disturbs the value of the Mall. On the other hand, it is a dis- 
tinctive value to the Mall, a value that few parks in the world 
possess, There is not a spot in the city of Washington that is 
more significant from the standpoint of intrinsic value, and as 
a feature of beautifying the Capitol Grounds than this garden. 
It was properly located near the Capitol, as a part of the 
Capitol Grounds, at the head of the Mall. Within a very few 
weeks there will be flowers within these grounds representing 
many climes. There is no other such collection óf flowering 
trees, not mere shrubs, but trees, the rarest in the world. In 
that garden, an expansion of the Capitol Grounds, with its 
historic and valuable botanical specimens, are collected the 
most valuable selections of rare flowering plants, flowering 
shrubs, and especially flowering trees that can be found any- 
where in the same space in the world. What single item of 
landscape gardening for the beautifying of the National Capitol 
Grounds is of greater value? When you talk about that marring 
the beauty of the Mall, or destroying the plan of the city beau- 
tiful, as Washington has already become, I do not understand it. 
[Applause.] The wealth of this spot can not be replaced by 
mere money. It represents a hundred years of collection and 
growth of development. It seems to me you would go a long 
distance in order to find an assemblage of botanical richness, 
both from the standpoint of economic and scientific values as 
are here in the Capitol Grounds, a collection that can not be 
duplicated if once it is ever destroyed. 

Now, just a word about this particular conservatory, which 
the committee proposes to repair and for which this item is 
recommended. I can see that in a sense that building might 
mar the artistic effect of the plan which locates the grounds for 
different purposes from that originally planned. The Capitol 
Grounds proper should be free from historic monuments. This 
great pile of marble, housing the Government proper, should be 
undisturbed by other structures, it is true. Even I doubt the 
taste that located the monument that stands near by. The con- 
servatory structure may be objectionable, because it would ap- 
pear to be a building of some commercial value. However, it is 
not primarily commercial but, as in these cases, is more specifi- 
cally selentifie and historic. The building should be so re- 
constructed as to protect the rare and valuable collection that 
could not be replaced for a million dollars, plants that are now 
protected in that conservatory representing the widest range 


for the study of tropical flora and of immense value to the 
Nation. They can not be removed. There are plants there over 
100 years old. They are planted not in pots but in the ground, 
and many are surrounded by a protection of cement. The roots 
necessarily have gone down in the years of growth so deeply 
and so intermingled that there is no possibility of removing 
them and at the same time preserving them. Here is a collec- 
tion, I want to repeat to my colleagues, that you could not re- 
place for a million dollars, collected in a hundred years, rep- 
resenting the most careful research in this particular field; and 
yet we speak of it lightly, as if the space is wasted, the Capitol 
Grounds neglected and marred, and the entire collection re- 
moved, as if you want to abate it as a nuisance, I do not 
understand that attitude. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman say there 
are plants there that have been there a hundred years? Why, 
the Botanic Garden is not half as old as that. 

Mr. FESS. There are plants there over a hundred years old, 
I did not say they had been in one spot over a hundred years. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know one that is nearly 104 years old. 

Mr. FESS. Iam stating what I know. Some of these plants 
are oyer 100 years old. I do not want that statement ques- 
tioned. You can not remove them; and my concern is the pro- 
tection of what can not be replaced. To suggest that this rare, 
rich spot—a part of the Capitol Grounds—filled with specimens 
of valuable beauty brought from the ends of the earth is a 
blot upon the parking beauty of the Mall here is a peculiar sug- 
gestion. My hope is that nothing may be done to lessen the 
important value of that collection which could not be replaced 
under any circumstances. [Applause.] Just west of these 
grounds, in a space now occupied by temporary buildings, we 
saw valuable trees which had stood for years cut down in spite 
of the specific promise made us from the floor of the House that 
they would not be disturbed. 

To-day the space is an open plot of ground. Ever since I 
have been in Congress agitation is on to abandon the garden 
space. There, where trees planted by Lincoln, by Grant, Booth, 
and Barrett, and other historic characters, the cedar of 
Lebanon from the Holy Land, the oak from the grave of Con- 
fucius—all will meet a like fate of the others. If it is a 
question of removing the garden, that ought to be discussed 
fully and we should know what we are doing. But I do not 
understand that that is what the chairman of the committee 
has in mind at all. If you should undertake to build a new 
conservatory, to do with the plants as we would hope to do, it 
would take a great deal more than $117,000. [Applause.] 

I do not object to the plan of expanding the garden. We 
went into that matter a year ago when we enlarged the area. 
I am for that improvement. Neither am I committed against 
the proposal of the Fine Arts Commission to ultimately develop 
a proper arboratum. I am strongly in favor of such move- 
ment in the Capital. As to the Mount Hamilton expansion, I 
am open to conviction. I am not prejudiced against the pro- 
posal and am willing to go into the matter in detail. But I 
am uncompromisingly opposed to the plan of destroying the 
inestimable value of the collection within the brick walls for 
no other reason than here given, that growing trees, flowering 
and ornamental trees, rich in beauty and historic significance, 
plants and shrubs housed within glass structures, interferes 
with a plan to surround the Capitol with monuments, Whether 
the monuments are properly placed I do not say, but I know 
that a botanical collection of 100 years will not mar the beauty 
of the Capitol Grounds, 

The glass structures are old and out of repair. We have 
been told that it is dangerous. Such a building, adapted to the 
use of the public, through which pass daily hundreds of people 
coming to the Capitol, must not be allowed to endanger the 
lives of those who enter it. That could not be excused upon 
any ground by this great, rich country. I am hopeful that 
these buildings in their repair may be put in modern condition, 
suitable to the importance of their contents and adapted to the 
place where located, 

As those of us who frequently go through the garden all 
know that the main conservatory has two wings extending out 
east and west; at the end of each wing is an octagon house. 
The reason for this division is that plants require different 
temperatures. 

The educational feature of the conservatory lies mainly in 
its collection of plants, expressed in the layout of the plant- 
ing, showing their characteristics, similar to their native 
habitat. The growing, feeding, flowering, and pruning are 
carefully planned and executed, since all plants are labeled as 
in their geographical distribution and economical value. 


Will the gentleman permit an 
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Each of these houses has, as near as can be arranged, a 
different temperature, corresponding to the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. Some of the plants are planted in the soil. 
Needs of soil to bring out a landscape effect characteristic in 
tropical regions require particular attention. Some are placed 
in pots to be rearranged periodically. 

The money value of these collections could not very well be 
estimated; so many plants are rare and others are of such size 
that no commercial value could be attached. 

Owing to the interest Members of the House have in these 
collections, I will append a list of some of the more important 
specimens which I had requested for another purpose. 

This partial list will indicate why I am so intensely con- 
cerned when I hear careless and unguarded, if not intentional, 
statements of Members tending to depreciate the inestimable 
value of this beauty spot near the Capitol Building: 


RARE AND VALUABLE PLANTS IN MAIN CONSERVATORY, BOTANIC GARDEN, 


Hyophorbe amaricaulis (bottle palm). 
Theophrasta imperialis, 

Francisiscea latifolia (Chile jasmine), 
Francisiscea eximia, 

Coffea arabica (Arabian coffee), 
Crescentia edulis. 

Rhodostoma denioides. 

Myroxylon tuliferium (tulu balsam tree). 
Carludovica palamata (Panama hat palm), 
88 nutans campane shell flower). 
Guilelma osa 


ci Amazon nut palm), 
Carolina alba. á 


Australian pines: Araucaria bidwillii, Araucaria cunninghamii, and 
Araucaria glauca, 

Sabal princeps. 

Sabal blackburniana, 

Sabal palmetto (cabbage paas 

Metrosideros chrysantha (golden myrtle). 

Very fine and valuable specimens, probably 100 or more years old : 
Kentia (Howea) belmoreana, Keutia (Howea) fosteriana, and Kentia 
(Howea) McArthur. 

Gastonia palmata. 

Strelitzia augusta í Meon) bird of paradise flower, 

Corypha australis (Australian saw palm). 

Seaforthia elegans. 

Area sapida (toddy palm). 

Area lutescens, 

Area baureii. 

8 Corn: palms: Dracaena ensifolia, Dracaena fragrans, and Dracaena 
nden 

Livistona chinensis (fan 1 —.— 

Chamaerops parviflora (Chinese fan palm). 

Pithecalobium dulce (Mexican sensitive tree). 

Icica indica (incense tree). 

Pimento officinalis (allspice tree). 

Hernanda sonora (jack-in-the-box tree). 

Artocarpus superbus (India bread-fruit tree). 

‘ferminalia 5 

Drynaria quercifolia (oak-lenved fern). 

Sweitenia mahogani (mahogany tree). 

Mimosa alba (sensitive plant). 

Sago palms: Cycas circinalis and Cycas revoluta, 

Nephelium litchii (Chinese lee chee nut). 

Washbingtonia filifera (California palm). 

Acacia farnensiana (frangrant acacia). 

Bambusa striata Chinese (straight bamboo). 

Artocarpus Mexicana (star nut). 

Cookia punctata (Chinese wampee tree). 

Averhoa carambola (India plum). 

Beaucarnea recurvata. 

Laurus reinwardtii, 

Aleuritis triloba (India yarnish tree). 

Fieus pandurata (fiddle-leaved fig). 

Ficus repens (creeping fig). 

Ficus ferruginea (rusty-leaved fg). 

Ficus imperialis (royal or imperial fig). 

Ficus hirsuta (hairy fig). 

Ficus elastica (rub! plant). 

Fieus macrocarpa (large-fruited fig). 

Ficus macrophylla (large-leaved fig). 

Ficus stipulata arborea (Chinese fig). 

Siphonia elastica (Brazilian cavut chonc). 

Cocos plumosea (plume palm). 

Thrinax elegans. 

Thrinax argentea (cloth palm). 

Arenga sacchariffera (sugar palm). 

Martinezia caryotaefolia (needle palm). 

Stenocarpus cunninghamii (Australian oak), 

Castanospermum australe (Australian chestnut), 

Dammara robusta (Dammara pine). 

Rhapis flabelli formis (rattan palm). 

Brownea princes 

Astraphaea wallichii. 

Justicea rosea, 

Banpisteria chrysaphylla (satin-leaved plant). 

Sterculia ilata. 

Pinanga kuhlif. 

Adenocalyma comosa. 

Cibotium regale (royal fern), 

Cibotium schiede. 

Pandanus utilis (screw pine). 

Pandanus pancherii. 

Pandanus yeitchii- 

Posquerin longiflora. 

Caryota urens (fish-tail palm). 

Cocoloba pubescens (nmbrella-leaf plant). 

-Cocoloba excoriata. 

Livistona woodfordii. 
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Angiopteris evecta. 

Parmentier cerifera (Panama candle tree). 

Malvaviscus coccinea. 

Piper reticulata (veined-leaved pepper). 

Chamaerops elegans. 

Toxicophilea spectabilis (Hottentot poison tree). 

Mr. MADDEN. I move that all debate on this question do 
now close. 

Mr. LUCE. May I speak for five minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I move that all debate close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Previous Congresses have seen fit to give the 
control of the Botanic Garden to the Committee on the Library. 
I want in all courtesy to suggest that the orderly processes of 
action here will be smoothed and made more harmonious if 
under such conditions the committee which has the official 
responsibility for this problem might at least have some knowl- 
edge of the proposals made by other committees. It was only 
by accident that I entered the door when this matter was 
under consideration and for the first time as a member of the 
Library Committee was informed of this indirect proposal to 
keep the Botanic Garden where it is for an indefinite time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr, MADDEN. If this matter was to go to any other com- 
mittee except the Committee on Appropriations, it would not 
be the Library Committee but to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. This is a matter of construction. 

Mr. LUCE. If that be the case, we have three committees 
with overlapping interests in the subject. I take no pride in 
the matter as a member of the Committee on the Library, but 
desire to suggest that if gentlemen do not wish to consult the 
Committee on the Library as to matters within its control, it 
might be advantageous to take away from the Committee on the 
Library the jurisdiction. If the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds would better control, well and good; I doubt if 
I should raise any objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am in sympathy with the 
gentleman in maintaining the jurisdiction of committees, but 
only the Committee on Appropriations could have jurisdiction 
of this matter. 

Mr. LUCE. The Committee on the Library has already been 
asked, since my membership of it, to consider a bill relating to 
a site for the Botanic Garden. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly, the gentleman's 
committee would have jurisdiction of that, but I am speaking of 
appropriations. 

Mr. LUCE. Technically the gentleman from Tennessee is 
correct, but this is a proposal to accomplish by indirection what 
the Committee on the Library should accomplish directly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What does the gentleman 
mean—keeping the Botanical Garden where it is? 

Mr. LUCE. The retention of the garden where it is, because 
it would be long out of the question after you had spent $125,000 
here for Congress to take up the problem of a new site for the 
Botanical Garden. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have just spent $40,000 for a heating 
plant there, or at least we have provided for the expenditure of 
that amount. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And the plant is complete, 

Mr. BLANTON. It is about completed for that very con- 
servatory. 

Mr. LUCE. That is in essence a question of maintenance. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kan- 
sas having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr.. Mc- 
ARTHUR, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
„ the bili H. R. 14408 and had come to no resolution 

ereon, 


GRANT OF LANDS TO ESCAMBIA COUNTY, FLA.—CONFERENCE REPORT. | 


Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H, R. 7967) granting certain lands to Es- 
cambia County, Fla., for a publie park. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7007) granting certain lands to Escambia: County, Fla., for a 
publie park, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to. recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as. follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same. 


N. J. SINNOTT, 

Apprson T. SITH, 

Carn HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Rerep: Soor, 

I. L. Lenroor, 

H. L. Myers, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (II. R. 7967). granting certain lands to 
Eseambia County, Pla., for a public park submit the following 
written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The Senate amendment requires the payment of $1.25 per 
acre for the land granted, The bill as it passed the House re- 
quired no payment. 

N. J. Suynort, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


tnt e of Tennessee. Will the gentleman state what 
8 is 

Mr. SINNOTT. The House bill provided for granting this 
land to Escambia County, Fla., free of charge. The Senate 
amendment requires the payment of $1.25 an acre. The House 
conferees have agreed to the Senate provision, which is satis- 
factory to the Member from Florida who introduced the bill. 

The conference report was agreed to, 


GRANT OF LANDS. TO CANON CITY, COLO-—CONFERENCE. REPORT. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 7053) to grant certain lands to the city of 
Canon. City, Colo., for a public park. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement, as fol- 
lows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7053) to grant certain lands to the city of Canon City, Colo., 
for a public park, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 

N. J. SIN Norr. 

ADDISON T. SMITE, 

Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

REED: Soor, 

E L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7053) to grant certain lands te the 
city of Canon City, Colo., for a public park submit the follow- 


ing written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed 
on by the conference committee and submitted im the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The Senate amendment requires the payment of $1.25 per 
acre for the land granted; the bill as it passed the House: re- 
quired no payment. 

: N. J. StxNorr, 
ADDISON. T. SMITH, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Managers. on the part of the House. 


Mr. SINNOTT. This bill is in the same shape as the one 
just passed; the Senate has attached an amendment making 
the price $1.25 an acre. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was, agreed. to. 


TAX ON STOCK OF BANKING CORPORATIONS; 


Mr. McFADDEN presented the following conference report 
for printing in the Recorp under the rule: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11939) to amend section 5219 of the Revised’ Statutes of the 
United: States, having met, after full and free conference re- 
port as follows: 

That the conferees are unable to agree. 

L. T. MeF anprn, 
Porter: H. Dare, 
Orts Winco, 
Managers on the part of the House 
Gro. P. McLean, 
Grorce. WHARTON PEPPER, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bilt (H. R. 11939) to amend section 5219 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States submit the following 
statement : 

That the managers have been unable to agree. 

L. T. MCFADDEN, 

Porter H. DALE, 

Oris WINGO, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr, Speaker, I renew my request made 
earlier this morning to extend my remarks in the RECORD upon 
the Supreme Court decisions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Towa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD on 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Is there objection? 

There was ho objection. 


DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, last summer and fall there 
was a renewed attack on the Supreme Court of the United 
States from various quarters and vigorous demands for a cur- 
tailment of the powers of that tribunal. These attacks centered 
against this court’s exercise of power to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional and yoid because such acts, in the opinion of 
a majority of the Supreme Court, were in violation of some 
provision of the Constitution of the United States. 

That the Supreme Court had the power to declare acts of 
Congress unconstitutional was denied by a few of the ablest 
statesmen who were prominent in framing the Constitution and 
establishing the Republic. On the other hand, during the early 
days of the Republic the Supreme Court claimed this power 
and has exercised this power from that time to this. Although 
constitutional amendments have been proposed and. bills have 
been introduced in Congress from time to time to deprive: the 
Supreme Court of this power or to curtail the exercise of this 
power by the Supreme Court, none ever received serious con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

A little over 10 years ago there was a widespread and vigorous 
campaign in this country for the enactment of legislation, to give 
the people the right to recall judicial decisions. The life of this 
campaign did not survive the second sober thought of the 
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American people. The demand last year was to deprive the 
Supreme Court, by a constitutional amendment, of the power of 
final determination on the constitutionality of acts of Congress, 
The purpose of the suggested amendment was to give vitality to 
an act of Congress declared unconstitutional and void by the 
Supreme Court upon its repassage by a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. This proposal wonld make Congress the final 
arbiter of the constitutionality of its own acts. The Senator 
who suggested the amendment in a public address has to this 
day offered no resolution in Congress for such a change in our 
fundamental law. 

It is evident to clothe Congress with the power to pass on the 
constitutionality of its own acts would require a change by 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. To give Congress this 
power would be a radical departure from our present constitu- 
tional government. In order to preserve our present system of 
constitutional government, the power to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of the acts of Congress must be vested in some body 
or tribunal outside of and independent of Congress. 

It is not my purpose at this time, Mr. Speaker, to enumerate 
nnd discuss the powers conferred by the Constitution on the 
Federal Government and the powers and rights reserved under 
that Constitution to the people of the several States. The Fed- 
eral Government is a government of limited and carefully de- 
fined powers, delegated to it by the Constitution, and has no 
powers except those so delegated. All other powers not so 
delegated by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the people. 

Neither shall I take the time to give the reasons or the neces- 
sity, in order to preserve our present system of Federal and 
State Governments, for empowering the Supreme Court to de- 
clare acts of Congress unconstitutional and void, which are in 
violation of provisions of the Federal Constitution, and which 
threaten the integrity or security of either Nation or State, or 
both, or which violate certain fundamental and sacred rights 
of life or property guaranteed to the people by the Constitution. 

Last summer and fall when the Supreme Court was under fire 
of criticism there were statements in the press calculated to 
lead people to believe that that tribunal kept itself busy handing 
down decisions declaring congressional acts to be unconstitu- 
tional. Early last fall I endeavored to get a list of all the 
Supreme Court cases which hold acts of Congress unconstitu-. 
tional, but such a list was nowhere to be found. I called upon 
the legislative reference service of the Library of Congress for 
help, and that service put several of its experts to the task of 
going through all the Supreme Court reports for the decisions 
holding acts of Congress unconstitutional. Such a list was 
finally completed and furnished me on October 12, 1922, which I 
shall have printed in the RECORD. 

This list contains 48 decisions by the Supreme Court declar- 
ing acts of Congress unconstitutional and void since the founda- 
tion of our Government, or on an average of one such decision 
in a little less than three years. It is only fair to observe that 
such decisions have been more frequent in the late years. For 
the first 50 years of our Government there were very few such 
decisions. 

The real question to keep in mind is not how often the Su- 
preme Court has declared acts of Congress unconstitutional, but 
how often the Congress has enacted legislation in violation of 
plain provisions of the Constitution. Whenever Congress ex- 
ceeds its power in this regard, it is the plain duty of the 
Supreme Court to declare such acts unconstitutional and void. 
However, such a duty should be performed with great caution. 
The presumption in every ease should be in favor of the va- 
lidity of the act of Congress until the violation of the Consti- 
tution is proved beyond all reasonable doubt. 

About two weeks ago this same reference service furnished 
me with a list of the United States Supreme Court decisions 
declaring acts of State legislatures unconstitutional. I shall 
also have this list printed in the Recorp. I am sure these lists 
of decisions will be of especial interest to the members of the 
bar of the country and to students of government generally. 


5-TO-4 DECISIONS. 0 


A number of very important decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States declaring acts of Congress unconstitutional 
have been by a vote of 5 to 4. There are nine Justices—five 
voted to declare the act unconstitutional and four against. It 
is this class of decisions that has been the chief cause of at- 
tacks and storms of protest against the Supreme Court. 

The far-reaching effect of one vote in declaring acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional has led to a persistent demand for legis- 
lation requiring more than a bare majority of the Supreme 
Court to pass on so important and vital an issue as the consti- 


tutionality of an act of Congress. To bring about this result the 

following bill is now pending before Congress: 

A bill providing the number of judges which shall concur in holding an 
act of Congress unconstitutional. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in all suits now paas , or which may here- 
after be pending, in the Supreme Court of the United States, except 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be a party, where is drawn in question an 
act of Congress on the ground of repugnancy to the Constitution of the 
United States, at least seven members of the court shall concur before 
pronouncing said law unconstitutional. 

The authority for the constitutionality and validity of such 
legislation is based on the following constitutional provision: 

In all cases affecting ambaseadors, other public ministers and con- 
zuls, and those in which a State shall be a party the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction; in all other cases before mentioned 
the Supreme Court shall have ap te jurisdiction, both as to law 
and fact, with such exceptions and under such regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make. 

In my opinion there is some merit to the proposed legislation. 
No act of Congress should be declared unconstitutional and void 
unless it is very clear that such act is in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and such violation should be clear to the minds of 
more than a bare majority of the court. Such legislation would 
be in line with the words of Chief Justice Marshall in Fletcher 
v. Peck (6 Cranch, 87-128). He says: 

The question whether a law be void for its r 


ugnancy to the Con- 
Stitution is at all times a question of much 


elicacy, which ough 
seldom, if ever. to be decided in the affirmative in a doubtful case. I 
> not on slight implication and vague conjecture that the legislature 
s to be pronounced to have transcended its powers and its acts to be 
considered as void. 

The following are some of the well-known 56-to-4 decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States holding legislation 
repugnant to the Constitution: 


Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wall. pe) 
5 coupon cases (114 U. S. 269) 


Vi 0 
Pollock v. Farmers’ & Trust Co. (income-tax case: 1 „. 
429; 158 U. 8. $ ean 


. 601). 
Fairbanks v, United States (181 U. S. 283). 
Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251). 

Eisner v. Macomber (252 U. 8. abc fF 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. v, Stewart (258 U, S. 149). 
Newberry v. United States (256 U. S. 232). 


THE NEWBERRY CASE, 

The Newberry case attracted much popular attention and 
criticism about a year ago, and is a striking example of a 5-to-4 
decision by the Supreme Court declaring an act of Congress 
unconstitutional and void. The act under consideration was 
the Federal corrupt practices act limiting the expenditures of 
a candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator of 
the United States in procuring his nomination. Four justices 
held squarely that Congress did not have the power under 
Article I, section 4, of the Constitution to enact such legisla- 
tion as applied to a candidate for Senator of the United 
States. Four justices, led by Chief Justice White, held 
squarely that Congress had such power. The ninth justice 
finally tipped the scales in favor of the unconstitutionality of 
the act in a four-line opinion found at the end of the majority 
opinion and reads as follows: 

Mr. Justice McKenna concurs in this opinion as applied to the 
statute under consideration which was enacted prior to the seven- 
teenth amendment; but he reserves the question of the power of Con- 
gress under the amendment. 

The big question in this case was: Has Congress the power 
under Article I, section 4, of the Constitution to enact the 
legislation under consideration in so far as it applied to pri- 
mary elections? On this question eight justices stood 4 to 4. 
Mr. Justice McKenna’s attitude left this question suspended in 
the air undecided. He voted with the majority to declare the 
act unconstitutional but not on the ground that Congress did 
not have the power under said section of the Constitution to 
enact the legislation under consideration. A case like this 
illustrates what Chief Justice Marshall seemed to have in his 
mind when he made the statement heretofore quoted wherein 
he refers to “a doubtful case” and that legislation should 
not be pronounced unconstitutional “on slight implication and 
vague conjecture.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Newberry case was 
earefully reviewed in an opinion by the law committee of the 
National Republican congressional committee, consisting of 
Representatives LEATHERWOOD, of Utah, WrmLIaAmson, of South 
Dakota, and myself, rendered March 21, 1922. On this point 
the opinion is worthy of a place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I submit it here for that purpose: The opinion follows: 


Hon. Stmron D. FESS, 
Chairman National Republican Congressional Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Fess: The law committee of the national Republican 
congressional committee had submitted to it the following question: 
“Under existing Federal law is a candidate for Representative in 
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Congress at a prima election required to file sworn statements o 
ais prima campaign expenditures with the Clerk of the House o 
epresentatives ?” 
Ehe Federal corrupt practices act (act of June 25, 1910, ch. 392, 
86 Stat. 822; amended by act of Au 19, 1911, ch. 33, 87 Stat. 
25, 28) limits the amount of money t may be given, contributed, 


expended, used, or promised, or caused to be given, contributed, ex- 
nded, mere or promised by a candidate for Representative in 
Jongresa or 


‘or Senator of the United States in 3 his nomi- 
nation and election to a sum not in excess of the amount he may 
lawfully give, contribute, expend, or promise under the laws of the 
State of his residence, with a proviso that in the case of a candidate 
for Representative the amount shall not exceed $5,000, and in the 
case of a candidate for Senator shall not exceed $16,000 in any 
campaign for nomination and election. The Federal corrupt practices 
act, as amended, further uires the filing of sworn statements by 
a candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator of the 
United States of expenditures incurred both in the prinrary election 
and in the general election. 

If Congress has the power to enact such legislation, it is based on 
the following constitutional provisions : 

“Article I. Section 1. All legislative Pamaos herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representatives, 

“Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be com ot 
Members chosen every second year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors of each State shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legisia- 


ture. 
h Hakan 3 is superseded by the seventeenth amendment, which pro- 
v i 


eR: 

“ Article XVII. The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, elected by the pennis thereof, 
+ + © The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requi- 
aed for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ure, 


tors: e 

“Section 5. Each House shall be the judge of the election, returns, 
and qualifications of its own Members. è ©” 

The power of Congress to enact legislation regulating primary elec- 
tions was never decided by the . oe Court until In the case of 
Truman H. Newberry et al., plaintiffs in error, v. the United States 
rp ening This case was decided by the Supreme Court May 2, 


In the Newberry case the plaintiffs in error were found guilty of 
conspiracy to violate section 8 of the act of June 25, 1910, as amended 
br ane act of August 19, 1911, in the Federal district court of 

chigan. 

+ This case was reversed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the 2d day of May, 1921, on the ground that the grant of power 
on Con to rogu te the “manner of holding elections” under 
Article I, section 4, of the Constitution did not tow on Con 

the n to control 
nating candidates. That is, the majority of the court seem to ho 
that the power to regulate the “manner of holding elections“ 
limited to general elections and that there is no power to regulate 
the manner of holding primary elections or party conventions. 

If there were nothing to consider in this case, exce the con- 
clusion of the majority of the court, we would have no hesitancy in 
answering in the negative the question submitted to us. This is a 
five-to-four decision. Mr. Justice McReynolds wrote the opinion of the 
majority. In this opinion Mr. Justice McKenna coneurred with a 
reservation as follows: “Mr. Justice McKenna concurs in this opinion 
às applied to the statute under consideration, which was enacted 
prior to the seventeenth amendment; but he reserves the question 
of the pomes of Congress under that amendment.” 

What would have been Mr. Justice McKenna’s conclusion if the 
seventeenth amendment had been adopted prior to the enactment of 
the corrupt practices act and amendments thereto? Furthermore, the 
plaintiff in error—Newberry—was a candidate for the Senate and the 
seventeenth amendment applies only to Senators, and Mr. Justice 
McKenna “concurs in this opinian as applied to the statute under 
consideration, which was enacted prior to the seventeenth amendment.” 

As the seventeenth amendment applies to the Senate, so Article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution applies to the House of Representatives. 
Article I, section 2, was a part of the Constitution prior to the enact- 
ment of the corrupt practices act in question. If the plaintiff in error 
had been a candidate for the House of Representatives there would have 
been no excuse for Mr. Justice McKenna’s qualified concurrence and 
reservation; and then, instead of having a court divided five to four 
against the constitutionality of the act, the result t have been five 
to four in favor of the constitutlonality of the act. he qualified con- 
currence and reservation of Mr. Justice McKenna make this decision of 
the Supreme Court at best a fifty-fifty proposition when applied to a 
candidate for Representative In Congress at a primary election. 

Therefore we conclude, and wisdom and prudence dictate, that a can- 
didate for Representative in Congress at a primary election should file 
sworn statements of his campaign expenditures with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives as 1 by the act of June 25, 1910, as 
amended vs the act of August 19, 1911. 

Respectfully submitted this 21st day of March, 1922. 

C. W. RAMSBEYER, 

WM. WILLIAMSON 

E. G. LEATHERWOÔD, 
Law Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
printing in the Rxconb a letter from H. H. B. Meyer, chief 
bibliographer, in charge of the Legislative Reference Service, 
together with the lists of Supreme Court cases referred to in 
the course of my remarks: 


party primaries or conventions for os 
is 


LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, October 12, 1922, 
Hon. C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 
Bloomfield, Towa. 
Dear Sin: In further response Rok drn request of September 23 for 
a list of all acts of Con decl unconstitutional by the Supreme 
forward herewith a 8 list of “ United States 
lons declaring eral le 


fourt I Supreme 
s 
t was prepared with great care an 


lation unconstitutional.” 
checked up with other existing 


lists, and I have every reason to believe that it is as complete as can be 
made prapting for the last few months, as the note at the end of the 
8 explains. We shall, however, in the future make ft a point 
to ed — 5 corrected as near up to date as the published 
7 permit. 

e are preparing a similar list covering the United States Supreme 
Court decisions declaring State legislation unconstitutional. ould 
ha be interested I should be glad. to send you a copy of the list when 
t is complete This is a far more dificult and voluminous undertak- 
ine, and with our present Umited staff it may not be completed for some 


Very respectfully, 
H. H. B. MEYER, 
Chief Bibliographer, 
in charge of Legislative Reference Service. 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISIONS DECLARING FEDERAL LEGISLA- 
TION UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


ae bes States v, Todd. Opinion not published (see statement, 13 
ow. 3 d 

aruni v. Madison (1 Cranch, 137). Act of September 24, 1789 (1 
Stat. 181). Congress 


as no pawor to give EU Ses jurisdiction to the 
Supreme Court in other cases than those described in the Constitution. 

cott v. Sanford (19 How. 393). Act of March 6, 1820 (8 Stat. 548). 
The Constitution of the United States recognizes slayes as property and 
pledges the Federal Government to protect it, and Congress can not 
exercise any more authority over property of that description than it 
may constitutionally exercise over 1 of any other kind. 

ordon v. United States (2 Wall. 561; see 119 U. 8. ast Act of 
March 3, 1863 we Stat. 765). The power conferred on this court 1s 
exclusively judicial, and it can not be required or authorized to exercise 


any other, 
hs parte Garland (4 Wall. 333). Act of January 24, 1865 (18 Stat. 
424). The admitted power of Congress to prescribe qualifications for 


the office of attorney and counselor in the Federal courts can not be 
exercised as a means for the infliction of punishment for the past con- 
duct of such officers spanar the inhibition of the Constitution. 

Reichart v. Felps (6 Wall. 160). This has been classed as a decision 
declaring a Federal act unconstitutional, It determined the validity of 
certain patents and the power of the board issuing them, but the consti- 
titional element or congressional act involved is difficult to determine. 

The Alicia (7 Wall. 571). Act of June 30, 1864 (13 Stat. 311). 
This court can not acquire jurisdiction of a cause * bd 
such ap 7G be — — erg the e: 
gress. uch provision mus rega as an attempt, inadvertentl 
3 to give to this court a jurisdiction withheld by the Constitu- 

on. 

Hepburn v. Griswald (8 Wall. 603). Acts of February 25, 1862 (12 
Stat. 845) and March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 709). The mak of notes or 
bills of credit a legal tender in parent of preexisting debts is not n 
means appropriate, plainly adapted, or really calculated to carry into 
effect any express power vested in Congress, is inconsistent with the 


spirit of the Constitution, and is prohibited by the Constitution. 
United States v. Dewitt (9 Wall. fer ct of March 2, 1867 (14 
Stat. 464). But this express grant o 


tt ig to Ss, Jey 4 commerce 
among the States has always been understood as limited by its terms 
and as a yirtual denial of any power to interfere with the internal 
trade and business of the separate States, 

The Justices v. Murray (9 Wall, 274). Act of March 8, 1863 (12 
Stat. 755). The provision in the seventh amendment of fhe Consti- 
tution of the United States which declares that no fact tried by a 
jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law applies to facts tried 
by a jury in a cause in a State court. 

The Collector v. Day (11 Wall. 118). Act of June 30, 1864 (13 
Stat. 281). It is not competent for Congress, under the Constitution 
of the United States, to impose a tax upon the salary of a judicial 


officer of a State, 

United States v. Klein (13 Wall. 128). Act of July 12, 1870 os 
Stat. 235). Now it is clear that the legislature can not change the 
effect of such a pardon any more than the executive can change a law. 

United States v. Railroad Co. (17 Wall. 322). Act of June 30, 1864 
(18 Stat. 284). A municipal corporation is a portion of the sover- 
eign power of the State and is not subject to taxation by Congress 


upon its municipal revenues. 
Act of May 81, 1870 (16 


United States v. Reese (92 U. S. 214). 
Stat. 140). The power of Congress to 17 raprri at all upon the subject 
of voting at State elections rests upon this (the fifteenth) amendment 
and can be exercised by providing a punishment only when the wrong- 
ful refusal to receive the vote a qualified elector at such elections 
is because of his race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

United States v. Fox (95 U. 8. ; R. S. 5132). It is competent 
for Congress to enforce by suitable penalties all legislation necessary 
or proper to the execution of the powers with which it is intrusted 
a „„ But it is otherwise when an act committed in a State has 
no relation. to the execution of a power of Congress or to any matter 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Trade Cases (100 U. S. ; R. S. 4937-4947). That legisla- 
tion is void for want of constitutional authority, inasmuch as it is so 
framed that its provisions are applicable to all commerce and can not 
be confined to that which is subject to the control of Congress. 

United States v. Harris (106 U. S. 629; R. S. 5519). As, therefore, 
the section of the law under consideration is directed exclusively 
against the action of private persons without reference to the laws of 
the State or their administration by her officers, we are clear in the 
opinion that it is not warranted by any clause in the fourteenth amend- 


ment to the Constitution. 
Civil Rights cases (109 U. S. 3). Act of March 1, 1875 (18 Stat. 
336). The first and second sections of the civil rights act * * * 
are unconstitutional enactments as applied to the several States, not 
being authorized either by the thirteenth or fourteenth amendments of 
the Constitution. 


teppi ant to the fourth and fifth amendments o; 

dwin v. Franks (120 U. S. 678; R. S. 5519). Section 5519, Re- 
vised Statutes, is unconstitutional as a provision for the punishment 
of a conspiracy within a State to deprive an alien of rights guaranteed 
to him therein by a treaty ot the United States. 

Callan v. Wilson (127 U. S. 540; R. 8. D. C. 1064). The provision 
in article 3 of the nstitution * is to be construed in the 
light of the principles which, at common law, determined whether or 
not a person accused of crime was entitled to a trial by jury; and 
thus construed it embraces not only felonies punishable in the peni- 
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tentiary, but also some classes of misdemeanors the punishment of 
which may involve the de 1147 0 925 the 3 of the citizen. 

Counselman v. Hitchcoe’ U. S. 547; S. 860). In view of 
the constitutional provision, 5 . eee to de valid must 
afford absolute immunity against future prosecution for the offense 
to which the question relates 

Monongahela Navigation Co. v. United States ised 312). Act 
of August 11, 1888 (25 Stat. 411). It does not rest und = public, 
taking the property, through Congress or the legislature, 1 
sentative, to say what compensation shall be paid, or even wnat shall 
be the rule of compensation, 

Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S. 429). Act of 
August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 553). A tax on the rents or income of real 
estate is a direct tax, within the meaning of that term as used in the 
Constitution of the United States. A tax upon income derived from 
the interest of bonds issued by a municipal corporation is a tax upon 
the power Pat the State and its instrumentalities to borrow money and 
is Posen Seige repugnant * — 1 of the United wena 

‘armers’ Loan a Tenet (Rehearing, — a U. S. 601). 

Act of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 558). Come tax imposed b — s 
the act of 1894, so far as it falls on the income of real te and of 
person property, being a direct tax within the meaning of the Consti- 
and therefore unconstitutional and void because not apportioned 

accor ing to et constituting one entire scheme of taxation, 


necessarily 
Wong Wing v. Unitea States (163 U. S. 228). Act of May 5, 1892 
(27 Stat. 25). When Congress sees fit to further promote such a policy 
by subjecting the persons of such aliens to 8 Nee at 


hard labor or by confiscating their ae enya! be 
1 to Setablisn "She guilt of the 


ppm e provide for a ju 
accu 
Kirby v. Rae States (174 U. S. 47). Act of March 8, 1875 (18 
Stat. 479). Held that t hat P vision of the statute violates the clause 
of the Goustivation of the ited States declaring that in all criminal 
rosecutions the a I be confronted with the witnesses against 


Fairbanks v. United States (181 U. S. 283). Act of June 13, 1898 
(30 Stat. 451). A stamp tax on a foreign bill of lading is, in substance 
snd p aei inten khe A to a tax on the articles included in that bill of 

refore is a tax or duty on exports and therefore in con- 
mer Sick 2 Article I, section — of the Constitution of the United States. 

James v. Bowman (190 uos 127; R. S. 5507). That amendment 15 
relates solely to action + AF pe United 
not contemplate wrongfu individual acts. While Congress has ample 
porer in respect to e ews of representatives to Congress, m 

507 can not be sustained under su 
did not act in the exercise x sack } power. 

Matter “ot * — (197 U. 488). "Act KA January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. 
506). W. the United States pon leges of citizenship to 
an ndian, vives to him the bene — 1 ‘requires him to be subject to 
the laws, both civil and criminal, 8 it places him outside 
the reach of police — tiene ey the ene ngress. 

Rassmussen v. United States — U. 8. 818), a of June 6, 1900 
(81 Stat. 858). The Const licable that Territory 


fa 
jury, and that section 171 * 


Hodges v. United States (203 U. S. 1; R. S. 1977). The result of 
the amendments to the Constitution adopted after the Civil War was 
to abolish slavery and to make the 8 ted slaves citizens and not 
wards of the Nation * nited States court has no ju; 
risdiction * * è to parent esana s of African descent * 
from making or carrying out contracts and agreements to labor. 

The Em 8 Habit ty canes (207 U. S. 463). Act of June 11 
1906 (34 t. 232). Anacta to all common carriers engaged 
in ipteratate: commerce, and imposing a liability upon them in favor of 
any of their employees, without qualification or restriction as to the 
nature of the 8 at the time of * injury, of necessity includes 
subjects whol power of Congress under the commerce 
clause of the e 

Adair v. United States (208 U. S. 161). Act of June 1, 1893 (30 
Stat. 428). It is not within the power of Congress to make it a crimi- 
nal offense against the United States for a carrier engaged in interstate 
commerce, or an agent or officer thereof, to discharge an employee sim- 

ply because of his membership = a labor organization. 

Keller v. United States (213 U 8. 138). Act of February 20, 1907 
(34 Stat. 399). That portion of ‘the act which makes it a 
felony to harbor alien prostitutes held . as to one har- 
bering such prostitute without knowledge of her alienage or in con- 
nection with her coming into the United States, as a regulation of a 
matter 3 Bow N gone 9 to the Bikes and not within 


ge Ah, rv 21 8 2 Consti 

nited 8 v. Evans (213 U 297). Act of March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1341). Hearing and mano Bagh an appeal for the 1 of 
establishing a rule o 8 cases subsequently aris is not 
an exercise of judicial 

Muskrat v. United 5 ates (219 U. 8. 348). Act of March 1, 1907 
(34 Stat. 1028). That part of the act which requires of this 
court action in its nature not judicial within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, oe the limitation of legislative authority and is uncon- 
atitutiona 

Coyle v. Oklaboma (221 U. 8. 559). Act of June 16, 1906 (34 Stat. 
267). Congress has no power to restrict in the enabling act admitting 
a State to the Union Its ti to move its seat of government. 

Butts v. Merchants Trans. aes U. 8. 126). Act of March 1, 
1875 {18 Stat. 335). The civil ghts act is unconstitutional in its 
entirety and has no force in places wholly subject to Federal jurisdiction. 

United States v. Hvosief (237 U. S. 1). Act of June 13, 1898 2o 
Stat. 460). A tax on charter parties on cargo 5 State ports to 
foreign countries is a tax on exports from a State void. 

Thames and Mersey Ins. Co. v. United States (237 . 8 19). Act of 
June 13, 1898 (30 Stat. 461). Taxes on policies of marine insurance 
on exports are a tax on exports from a State and void. 

Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251). Act of September 1, 1916. 


89 Stat. 675. It [the commerce Cater was not intended as an au- 

thority to Congress to control the States in the exercise of . — 

police poris over local trade and manufacture, always 

3 reserved to them by the tenth amendment. (Child 5 

case. — 
Elsner v. Macomber (252 U. S. 189). Act of September 8, 1916. 


39 Stat. 756. A stock dividend * * * is a tax on capital increase 
and not on income, and, to be valid under the Const tution, such 


State must be apportioned according to population in the several 
tates. 


Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart (253 U. S. 149), Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917. 40 Feat, 395. The attempted amendment [making State 
law ried geome in maritime cases] is unconstitutional as bein 5 delega- 

the legislative power of Congres and as defeating 


— "the Constitution he harmony and uniformity oe the 
maritime law. 
Evans v. Gore (253 U. S. 245). Act of February 24, 1919. 40 
Stat. 1062. A tax upon the net income of a Uni States district 
judge * * * operates to diminish his compensation in violation 


United 1 v. Cohen Grocery Co. (255 U. S. 81). Act of pds pd 
10, 1917. 40 Stat. 276. A provision imposi penalty for ng 
“any unjust or sete ap —.— or Prag rip tin in ang or dealing in 
or with any necessaries popan sixth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. > Sini arly decided fn Tedrow v. Lewis & 
Son Co. (255 U. S. 98); Kennington v. Palmer (255 en > 5 
5 8 o. v. 
Lockwood (255 U. 25 104); Willard Co. v. Palmer bas t S. 106); 
Oglesby Grocery Co. v. United States (255 U. S. 108); Weeds (Inc.) v 


United 2 255 . S. 108). 
Newberr: ot pe States (256 U. S. 232). a of June 25, 1910. 
86 Stat. Fed al regulation of expenditures in election of Mem- 


bers of Congress rg 8 usurpation of State rights. 
Note.—This 1 en covers reports to 257 U. S. 311 only. Atten- 
5 is called to the opinions reported wey 15, 1922, Bailey v. Drexler 


Co. (child labor tax case III v. Wallace, but no 
cases subsequent to December . — i, a included, as the material 
is not available in form te check for omissions. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISIONS DECLARING STATR LEGISLA- 
TION UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


Covering vols. 220-256 and vol. 257 to 311. 

For vols. 1-219 see: Moore, Blaine Free. * Supreme Court and 
Unconstitutional Legisiation, 1913, ee a 
PODE v. Kansas Nat. Gas Co 1 U. 8. 229; Okla. laws 1907, 


Hopkins v. Clemson College (221 U. S. C. laws 1894, —). 
Northern Pacific Ry. v. Washington 6222 U. U. S. 370; Wash. laws 1907, 


c. 20). 
~ Southern Ry. Co. v. Reid (222 U. S. 424 and 444; N. C. Rev. 1905, 
sec. 
le & gas R. R. v. Cook Brewing Co. (223 U. S. 70; Ky. 
Stat. 1909, sec. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. v. O'Connor (223 U. 8. 280 ; Colo. 


laws 8 
Oklah . 298; Okla. laws 1910, e. 


e. 


oma v. Pis, Fargo Co. (223 U. 


liasken v. Kansas Natural Gas Co. (224 U. S. 217; Okla. laws 1907; 
see 67; laws 12 € m 

Bt Louin, É M. & S. v. Wynne (224 U. S. 354; Ark. laws 1907, 
c. A 
Southern Ry. Co. v. Burlington Lumber Co. (225 U. 8. 99; N. C. Rev. 
1905, see. 212106 } % 
in | onder). R. R. Comm. v. Worthington (225 U. S. 101; Ohio R. R. Comm, 

er). 

— v. Richmond (226 U. 137; Va. laws 3 ga 349 


Stove Co. v. Vickers 228 U. S. 205; Kan. Gen E 905, cee. 


1358). 

ee v. City of Talladega (226 U. S. 404; Ala. municipal ordi- 
nance 

21535 v. Hardinck Elevator Co. (226 U. S. 426; Minn. 
laws 1907, e 2 : 

5 Express Co. Cron! (226 U. 15 491; Ky. —). 


CB. & Q. Ry. v. Miller (226 S; 513 
St. Paul Ry. v. Latta (296 U. B. 519; 2 Ne. © Const.). 
ra Y om ntral R. R. v. Hudson County (227 U. S. 248; N. J. county 
0 nance 


za pe toua; I. M. & S. Ry. v. Edwards (227 U. S. 265; Ark. laws 1907, 
0. 
Home Tel. Co. v. Los Angeles (227 U. S. 278; Calif. ae ordi- 


nance). 
Crenshaw v. Arkansas (227 U; 3 Ark. laws 1909, 97). 
Rogers v. Arkansas (227 U. 8. : Ark. 2 2 1909, No. ae 
= en ton v. St. L., I. M. & 8. hy. (227 U. S. 456; Ark. laws 1907, 
0 
Grand Trunk Western Ry. v. South Bend (227 U. S. 544; Ind. muni- 
cipal ordinance). 


Mo., Kans. & Tex. Ry. v. Harriman (227 U. 657 ; Tex. —). 
Baer ont ©. Wisconsin a U. S 115; Wis laws 1 5 x 557). 


Owensboro v. rran, 2550 Te Co. 20280 u 8. ate TS. iai ordi- 
wp Water Co. v. Boise City (230 U. S. 84; Ida. municipal ordi- 
814 Colony Trust Co. v. Omaha (230 U. S. 100; Neb. municipal ordi- 
oo Pac. Ry. Co. v. Tucker (230 U. S. 340; Kan. laws 1905, 


because in conflict with Federal legislation on the 9 subject. 
yi rain v. LaGrange Mills (231 U. S. 215; Ga. Const.). 
dams Express Co. v. New York (232 U. S. 14; N. X. Municipal 


ordinance). 
U. S. — ess Co. v. N. Y. (232 U. S. 35; 3 E rd 
Chi. M & St. P. Ry. v. Polt (232 U. 8. Xes. is Laws 1 
c. 
vy? 248; N. C. . 
5 v. St. L. & San Fran. R. R. (232 U. S. 318; Okla. Laws 


Taylor v. Baylor 24 (232 U. 5 5 863: N. . —9). 
Foot Mary S. 494; Md. Laws 1910 ———). 
. paeen: Bank —— (232 U. S. 316; Minn. Laws 1907, 


. 328). 
© Chi MiL & St P. Ry. v. Kennedy (232 U. S. 626; S. D. Laws 1907, 
Stewart v. sg hag (232 U. 8. 


Mich 
8 & Me. R. R. v. Hooker Party U. S. 97; Mass. common law 
rule 
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Sebastian (233 U. S. 195; Cal. Const., Art. Xb, §19 as 
Louisiana (333 U 362). 

a 1238 JJ 40 E; X, C. Rèv. 1005, $2646). 
i Ter | Laws W 95 


Russell v. 

amended). 
Carondelet Canal Co. v. 
Seaboard a Line v. Portan ice 
Smith v. Texas (233 I 


Erte R. R. v. New York’ 235 v % Laws 1907, c. 627 

International Harvester Co. v. Kentucky 6284 W. 8. me: Ry. Const. 
198, Laws 1906, o. 117, Laws 1908, 8 8). 

Sault Ste. Marie b. Int'l Transit Co. (234 U. S. 833; Mich, Munipical 
ordinance). 

3 3 Ry. 15 a Bat Ue 8. rene 5 785 N. 

Missou ac. Ry. v. Lara — 
PRG Un, Tet, Co. v. Brown 23 34 U. E S. G. Civ. Code 1902, 
“Internationa Harvester Co. v. Kentucky (284 U. S. 589; Ky. 

Colling v 8 Ky. Const., 4198, Laws 1906, 


coins 1808 aas U. S. 634; 
C. f, Laws . 
11 States v. Reynolds (235 U. 8. 133; Ala. Code 1907, §6846, 


) 
McCabe v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. (235 U. S. 151; Okla. Laws 1907 
„ oy. & Nay, Co. v. New Orleans (235 U. S. 164; La. 
vue R ri ance), 
3 y Co. v. Cope (235 U. 8. 197: S. D. Rev. Code, 1903, 
Choctaw & Gulf R. R. v. Harrison (255 U. S, 292; Okla. Laws 1908, 
p South Covington Ry. v. Covington (235 U. S. 537; Ky. Municipal 


rdinance), 
N Coppage v. Kansas f 238 U Liane, Taws 1903, c: 222). 


Simon v. Pontnau Ry. ( pie Sy? — 

III. Cen La, R. oan 1288 U. S. 157; La. R. R. 
Comm. Ò 

Heyman S "Hays sim 8 i 178; a County tax). 

Globe Bank v pE in (2 8. 455 i 

Southern Ry. v. Comm. Ind. (236 b. S. 4893 


Ind. ———), 
Toledo R. R. Co, — Ria in N U. sed ae Code, 39017-9018). 
Kirkmeyer v, Kansas (286 568; K e 
Nor. Pac. Ry. v. North Dakota (236 Ù. T 585 N. Dak. Laws 1907, 


) 
Nort. & West. Ry. v. 


A West Virginta (236 U. S. 605; W. Va. Laws 
1907, 
Am. “Machine Co. v. Kentucky cos 8 SA Stat $3915, 3941). 
Wright v. Central of 8 Ry. 35 12 4; Ga, 
Wright v. Lonis. & Nas 8. oat Ga Y 
Davis v. Virginia (236 1 Ro x 
. Mills v. Niete (237 vu. 8. 15 890: N. . — . 
wii, vate Ry. v. R. R. Comm, (237 U. 8. 220; Wis. Laws 
1 REE T er Fertilizer Works (237 U S, 413; Fla. Gen. Stat. 
By Ry. v. Varnviile Co. (237 U, S. 597), 
8 Santa Fe Ry. v. Vosburg (238 F. 8. 56 Kans, Laws 1905, 
ot fae ä (238 U. S. 62; Pa. N 1887, E. 113). 
Adams regs Co. v, Rontucky. 258 U. S. 190; Ky. Stat. see, 
2669a). (It is difficult to determine whether ins case should be classed 


Fa a question of statutory construction or of constitutional 
“Great Northern Ry. v. Minnesota 1 U. S. 340; Minn. R. R. Comm. 
order), 
Guinn v, United States 1 ae U. 9 1 N 
Myers v. Anderson (238 a Laws, 1908, 
5 Tel. Co. v. Danaher 25 d. "5. 482; Ark. Eiry Dig., sec, 
Chicago, PERUKO S St. Paul R. R. v, Wisconsin (288 U. S. 491; 


Wis. Laws, 1911 
8; Ariz, Laws, 1915, p. 


Truax v. Raich {239 U. 8. 
Provident Savings Ass'n v. entucky (239 U. 8. 1881 y. Stat., see, 
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MINORITY VIEWS, FISCAL RELATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(H. DOC. NO. 603). 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, from the minority of the Special 
Joint Select Committee appointed under the act of June 29, 1922, 
on the fiscal relations of the District of Columbia and the 
United States, I ask unanimous consent to submit minority 
views and have them printed in the Ryconb in S-point type; 
also, in that connection, that the minutes of the meeting of 
January 20, 1923, together with these minority views, he also 
printed as a public document and distributed through the fold- 
ing room, there being 1,500 extra copies so printed for the con- 
yenience of the Senate and the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to file minority views and have them 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, and to have them printed 
also as a public document together with the minutes of the 
meeting referred to, 1,500 extra copies being printed. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, how 
many copies are for the House and how many for the Senate? 

Mr. EVANS. I did not make any reservation as to the dis- 
tribution. 


I made the same request with reference to this 
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that was made with reference to the majority report of the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does this have to be acted 
upon in the other body? 

Mr. EVANS. No. The action will be presented by a bill, 
which has been reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and also by amendment to be presented to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. My impression is that the 
expenditure is limited to $500, and the distribution is in the 
regular way, proportionately between both branches, and it be- 
comes a public document. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true if it takes the regular course, but 
in view of the fact that he asks for 1,500 extra copies to be 
printed, I think there would be a statement as to how many are 
to go to the Senate and how many to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The experience of the com- 
mittee is that after the proportionate distribution the bulk 
should go where the public can get them. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say that if it had not been for spe- 
cial request of the 1,500 I should not have made any state- 
ment about it at all, because they would have been distributed 
under the rule. 

Mr. EVANS. Gentlemen will find on page 3051, I think, of 
the Recorp, exactly the same request with reference to the other 
report. 

Mir. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 3 

The minority views are as follows: 


To tke Senate and House of Representatives: 


The minority views of your committee appointed pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved June 29, 1922, to inquire into the 
fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the United 
States. 

The undersigned is unable to agree with the findings and 
conclusions of the majority of the committee for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The construction of the act raising the committee as 
made by the majority report is erroneous, and the same objec- 
tion lies as to the construction or effect of other acts bearing 
upon or affecting the matter investigated by the committee. 

(2) The investigation made by the committee has covered 
neither the period nor the extent that Congress directed. 

(3) The finding by the majority of a balance or surplus 
of $4,438,154.92 as due to the District of Columbia is not sup- 
ported by facts or law. 

The language of the act under which the committee was 
created is clear and positive in its authorization and directions. 
There is, as to the points upon which the majority of the com- 
mittee and the writer differ, no ambiguity in the language of 
the act. 

The purpose Congress had in creating the joint select com- 
mittee was to discover and report to Congress all facts bearing 
on the fiscal relations between the District of Columbia, herein- 
after called the District, and the United States, hereinafter 
called the Government, in order that Congress might be able to 
determine the exact state of such fiscal relations. Such a dis- 
covery and report has not been made. 

Based on the information so to be gathered, the committee 
was to report the surplus, If any, in favor of the District. The 
reason for this inquiry was a claim that there was approxi- 
mately $5,500,000 held by the Government belonging to the 
District. This claim was questioned, and to settle this dis- 
pute and determine what, if any, surplus existed was the 
primary purpose in view. The alleged surplus reported by the 
majority of the committee is not based on such facts or in- 
formation so gathered, because not all of such facts or informa- 
tion was gathered or searched for. In addition it was desired 
to have fixed accurately and authoritatively the amounts con- 
tributed by the District and the Government, respectively, for 
“maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying said District, or for 
the purpose of conducting its governmental activities and agen- 
cies or for the furnishing of conveniences, comforts, and neces- 
sities to the people of said District.” This direction of Con- 
gress has been ignored or so performed as to amount to a dis- 
regard of the congressional mandate. 

I 


The construction of the act raising the committee as made by 
the majority is erroneous, and the same objection lies to the 
construction of other acts bearing upon or affecting the inves- 
tigations by the committee, 


The act “authorizes and directs” inquiry into all matters 
pertaining to the fiscal relations between the District and the 
Government since July 1, 1874. 

First, there is no question but that the act is mandatory. It 
is not left to the choice or desire of the committee or a ma- 
jority of the committee to determine whether it is best or 
proper or just to go into the subject matter presented for in- 
quiry, and the act is equally specific as to the extent. It covers 
“all matters” pertaining to the fiscal relations * * * since 
July 1, 1874. 

The proper consideration of the questions presented by the 
majority report and in the construction of the act of June 29, 
1922, requires an inquiry into the relations existing between the 
District and the Government. The primary cause for the 
existence of the District is a seat for the National Capital. 
The existence of the city as a place of residence or business is 
purely incidental to its existence as the Capital. 

The right of suffrage or the right of representation in any 
legislative body. in the sense that it exists in a State, county, 
or municipality does not exist bere. Congress has the power 
and, so far as the Capital is concerned, the right to utterly 
ignore such questions. Any inhabitant of the District can urge 
nothing of that nature with legal force, because the welfare 
of the Capital is above and over all, and throughout the con- 
sideration of this subject of fiscal relations this should never 
be lost sight of. It is a part of our Constitution and free from 
local control. 

On April 3, 1908, the Comptroller of the Treasury decided 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is not authorized to open 
in the books of the Treasury Department general revenues ac- 
counts of the District of Columbia. (14 Comp. Dec. 646.) 

The moneys collected by taxes on real estate is paid into the 
Treasury not as money of the District but as “ miscellaneous 
receipts,” and it can only be drawn out by an appropriation 
made by Congress. Taxes so paid are no more the money or 
fund of the District than are revenues paid into the Treasury 
the property of the collector. If the money is paid to the Dis- 
trict by an individual to construct a local improvement and is 
passed into the Treasury and more than the cost is paid it 
can only be drawn out by an appropriation. Such revenues in 
the Treasury are impressed with no trust, the District is 
a mere agent of the Nation to perform certain duties for the 
sovereign. (Vol. 1, S. Doc. 247, 64th Cong., 1st sess., 983-934.) 

On page 945 of the same volume Commissioner Brownlow 
Says: 

“At the end of the present fiscal year, according to the best 
obtainable estimate, the District revenues will exceed one-half 
of the appropriations by $1,136,286.03. For convenience it is 
customary to term this balance a surplus, but, as a matter of 
fact, it will be a part of the moneys of the United States and 
will be available for any purpose whatsoever. Thus it will be 
seen that in so far as it works at all the half and half works 
against the District and not for it.” 

On page 320 of the same volume the conditions in the District 
from 1866 to 1871 and the then condition of public places in the 
District is set forth in so striking a manner that it is evident 
that the District prior to 1871 had attempted little outside of 
mere governmental functions. Indeed, much, if not the larger, 
effort and expenditure prior to 1871 had been toward making 
Washington so it could be lived in at all. When it is recalled 
that the Potomac Flats extended to Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
magnitude of the sanitation problem is evident. 

There was, however, on the several municipalities or organ- 
izations within what is now that District quite a considerable 
indebtedness. In 1874 the bended indebtedness amounted to 
$9,000,000, with a large floating debt. Without setting forth a 
detailed statement of the subsequent transaction between the 
District and the Government, but to which your attention is 
directed, it may with confidence be stated that in the mainte- 
nance of the District in every department the Nation has car- 
ried its full share, and in many departments more than its 
share. If this is not true, then let it be shown by the facts 
for which this act calls, and if it is true permit the truth to 
be known. 

That there is a dispute on this point is very evident. This is 
recognized in the law we are considering. To decide that the 
language used therein means what the majority report claims 
it does is to make congressional action without force and 
useless. 

The language of the act of June 29, 1922, relative to this 
committee and its duties is: 

“A joint select committee, composed of three Senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate and three Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
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atives, is created and is authorized and directed to inquire 
into all matters pertaining to the fiscal relations between the 
District of Columbia and the United States since July 1, 1874, 
with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Congress what 
sums have been expended by the United States and by the 
District of Columbia, respectively, whether for the purpose of 
maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said District, or for 
the purpose of conducting its govenrnment or its governmental 
activities and agencies, or for the furnishing of conveniences, 
comforts, and necessities to the people of said District. 
Neither the cost of construction nor of maintenance of any 
building erected or owned by the United States for the purpose 
of transacting therein business of the Government of the United 
States shall be considered by said committee. And in event 
any money may be, or at any time has been by Congress or 
otherwise, found due, either legally or morally, from the one 
to the other, on account of loans, advancements, or improve- 
ments made, upon which interest has not been paid by either 
to the other, then such sums as have been or may be found due 
from one to the other shall be considered as bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from the time when the 
principal should, either legally or morally, have been paid, 
until actually paid, And the committee shall also ascertain 
and report what surplus, if any, the District of Columbia has 
to its credit on the books of the Treasury of the United States 
which has been acquired by taxation or from licenses. And 
the said committee shall report its findings relative to all the 
matters hereby referred to it to the Senate and House, re- 
spectively, on or before the first Monday in February, 1923.” 

What did the committee do under this authorization and 
direction? It secured the services of Haskins & Sells, ac- 
countants, and secured through them an audit of the District 
general fund from June 30, 1911, to June 30, 1922. It secured 
a calculation and stating of the amount of interest on a portion 
only of the fund found due from one to the other. It inquired 
of certain persons if they knew of any other items unsettled 
in the accounts between these interests. It had submitted to 
it a report of a previous audit made by persons in no way 
responsible to it, and so far as known such report could not be 
youched for as a complete and comprehensive audit of the 
period prior to June 80, 1911. i 

Such items as its inquiries developed, it inquired into to only 
a limited extent. Outside of the audit of the District general 
fund for the time intervening between June 30, 1911, and June 
30, 1922, it bas and can produce no certified audit of any 
period or any account. I wish to emphasize this fact: It does 
not have an audit that covers fully all accounts between these 
interests between the dates mentioned in the act, June 30, 1874, 
and June 80, 1922. None was made. I assume that the con- 
struction placed by the majority of the committee, hereinafter 
called the majority, is measured by its acts, and hence I feel 
there has been a misconception of the intent of the act. No ac- 
countant or auditor, no committee or part of a committee with 
financial reliability back of its certificate will certify to the 
correctness of the surplus reported or the completeness and 
thoroughness of the audit reported. 

The effect of the majority report boiled down is that within 
limits of the time given a thorough audit can not be made. To 
make such an audit will require more money and more time 
than was given to the committee. It has inquired of certain 
persons, former officials, or auditors of a portion of these ac- 
counts if they or either of them knew of unreported items, 
which, if there had been items so known to such persons it 
would have been their duty to report, and upon receiving an 
answer denying knowledge of unreported items the majority 
have accepted as final and complete the investigation of Haskins 
& Sells as to the District general fund covering the period be- 
tween June 80, 1911, and June 30, 1922, and certain specific 
items called to their attention or which were connected with 
the general fund. The majority believe that more can not be 
found and that it is unnecessary to go further and accept as 
complete audits which it is stated are incomplete. 

The act directs this inquiry into the fiscal relations to be made 
“with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Congress what 
sums have been expended by the United States and by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, respectively, whether for the purpose of main- 
taining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said District or for the 
purpose of conducting Its government or its governmental activi- 
ties and agencies or for the furnishing of conveniences, com- 
forts. and necessities to the people of said District.” 

The foregoing provision is still within the mandate of the 
act and is descriptive of the extent to which the inquiry into 
the fiseal relations is required to go. That the majority did not 
so coustrue the act is evidenced by the fact that such informa- 
tion is not furnished, or if the tables submitted by the majority 


are intended as a compliance it is done in such a way as to be 
useless as information on the matter inquired about. 

It will be noted that this portion of the act divides purposes 
for which the contributions were made into three groups: First. 
“for maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said Dis- 
trict”; second, for “conducting its government or its goyern- 
mental activities or agencies“; and, third, for “ for furnishing 
of conveniences, comforts, and necessities of the people of said 
District.” Certainly it can not be successfully claimed such in- 
formation has been given; and if not, then the majority has 
failed to correctly interpret the will of Congress as expressed 
in the act. It is claimed by the majority that “ beautifying the 
said District ” should be construed to mean only such expendi- 
tures as shall have for their purpose primarily beautifying” 
the said District. Conceding for the moment that this is the 
correct construction, as there is no report of such expenditures, 
it follows that Congress asked for that which under the ma- 
jority construction does not exist. Of course, the interpreta- 
tion or construction which inserts “primarily” before the 
word “ beautifying” must also apply to every other word of 
these three phrases, and when so applied would scarcely be 
that for which the majority would contend. The writer is of 
the opinion that using the language in its ordinary sense and 
furnishing the information such use suggests will occasion the 
least difficulty. It is quite apparent what this language means 
when you take into consideration the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing, which excludes from consideration the cost of any 
structure used for the transaction of the Federal business. 

It is well understood by those in contact with District appro- 
priations and District interests that there is constantly, when 
the opportunity is presented, held up to Congress the fact thar 
Washington is the seat of the Nation’s Capital, that we all, 
District and Nation, hope, desire, and expect to make and keep 
it the most beautiful city in the Nation—if possible, in the 
world. That such an accomplishment is too great a burden for 
the inhabitants of the District and that the Nation is not bear- 
ing its fair portion thereof; that in reducing the ratio of con- 
tribution from 50-50 to 60-40 there was an injustice and even 
lack of good faith, that the Nation is to a large extent living 
off of the District inhabitants, and so forth. This alleged undue 
burden is held up as one of the reasons why the alleged sur- 
plus should now be made available as a credit to the District. 

One of the chief purposes to be secured by this information is 
to demonstrate just what the facts are as to these contribu- 
tions. There are persons living in the District whose chief 
end and aim seems to be to disseminate misinformation, and 
this, long continued, has misled the inhabitants of the District 
and Members of Congress. The effect of these facts so sought 
is not, in the writer’s opinion, to charge any supposed surplus 
with the cost of the Lincoln Memorial or any similar struc- 
ture, but to present the fact as to what has been the relative 
contributions for such purposes and to prevent a misconcep- 
tion of the real situation. This information Congress asked 
for, is entitled to, and ought to have. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the duty 
of paving streets, cleaning sidewalks, and similar duties placed 
on the owner of adjacent property rests more lightly on the 
owner or occupant in Washington than in any other similar 
city, and until comparatively recent years was borne entirely 
by the District and the Nation. Excuse, if you can, the Nation 
paving your street and cleaning your sidewalk. 

It should always be kept in mind that the District Is entirely 
without any legal right to this surplus, and in fixing a final 
balance the District and the Government should submit the 
entire case. 

Every dollar expended by the Government in memorials, 
parks, and parkways, and so forth, is directly adding value to 
each foot of land in the District. It also increases the number 
of visitors to and inhabitants in the District and so increasing 
the income from and value of property. This is only one of 
many ways in which the Government bestows upon the District 
benefits that go to no other community and from and upon 
which the District and its inhabitants realize substantially. 

This is the thought in the act. It is right and honest. 

That the conferees on the part of the House when the provi- 
sion was incorporated in the act of June 29, 1922, had this in 
mind is apparent from the statement before the committee of 
Hon. Bex JoHNSON on January 29—hearing, pages 202-224— 
and also of Mr. Cramton, from which I quote: 

„There not only had been a controversy between the Federal 
Government and the District but there had been more or less 
controversy between the Senate and the House as to the proper 
way to settle these matters. and in different years the District 
bill was held up until the last minute through a dead-drawn 
contest of the two bodies as to the proper fiscal policy, and 
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this 1922 act went a long way to do away with the differences 
between the two Houses of Congress and between the Federal 
Government and the District. In working out that act the 
views of both the Senate and the House had to be considered 
in order to get a settlement that would be accepted by both 
bodies; and I want to urge that every provision that was in- 
cluded in that attempted settlement in the act of 1922 should 
be given equal force, is equally binding upon the committee.” 
(Hearings, p. 252.) 
* r * * * * * 


“There are two things that this act provides for: First, 
speaking of the joint select committee to be selected in a cer- 
tain way, it is to do two things. This is preliminary. They 
are generally to ‘inquire into all matter pertaining to the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia and the United 
States since July 1, 1874. That is very definite language. A 
date is definitely fixed, and the duty of this committee is to 
inquire into all matters pertaining to the fiscal relations be- 
tween the District and the United States since July 1, 1874. 
There is no other date that this committee has any authority 
to accept.” (Hearings, p. 252.) y 

* * * + * * + 


“ Now, what is the purpose of that fiscal inquiry? It is two- 
fold: One, * with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Con- 
gress what sums have been expended by the United States and 
by the District of Columbia, respectively, whether for the pur- 
pose of maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said Dis- 
trict or for the purpose of conducting its government or its 
governmental activities and agencies, or for the furnishing of 
conveniences, comforts, and necessities for the people of said 
District... That is first. 

“And then we have, second, the following: 

And the committee shall also ascertain and report what 
surplus, if any, the District of Columbia has to its credit on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States which has been 
acquired by taxation or from licenses.’ (Hearings, p. 252.) 

+ * + * * * * 


Now, the twofold purpose of that inquiry It is my desire to 
emphasize. This committee is dealing with a proposition in 
equity, and it was the desire of Mr. JoHNson and myself and 
others that this inquiry, dealing with a proposition in equity, 
Should fully cover everything that might affect the equities of 
the case. So that this committee is to report not only its find- 
ings as to what particular. financial balance there is and its 
findings as to what is the amount of surplus, if there is any 
equitably due the District from the Federal Treasury, but the 
committee owes a greater duty to Congress than that. They 
are to transmit to Congress information of all these financial 
transactions between the Federal Government and the District 
that might have a bearing on the equities of this case. So I 
am going to emphasize the first provision rather than the second 
one.” (Hearings, p. 253.) 

© * * * * * * 


“ Now, take the language In regard to the joint select com- 
mittee, which is as follows: 

With a view of ascertaining and reporting to Congress 
what sums haye been expended by the United States and by 
the District of Columbia, respectively, whether for the pur- 
pose of maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said Dis- 
trict, or for the purpose of conducting its government or its 
governmental activities and agencies, or for furnishing of 
conveniences, comforts, and necessities to the people of said 
District.’ 

“I am not going too far when I say that if that language 
had not been contained in the bill this section would not have 
been enacted. The House could not have accepted this provi- 
sion, it being the theory of the House conferees that this is a 
proposition in equity. And if we are going to dispose of it, then 
it ought to be disposed of and out of the way; but when it Is 
disposed of as an equitable proposition, everything that affects 
the equities of the Government ought to be taken into consid- 
eration.” (Hearings, p. 253.) 

$ * * * * * * 


INTEREST ON BALANCH AND ADVANCES, 


The committee were directed “to ascertain and report what 
surplus, if any, the District of Columbia has to its credit on the 
books of the Treasury of the United States which has been 
acquired by taxation or from licenses,” S 

An alleged balance or surplus has been reported by the ma- 
jority, but in reporting that balance the following sentence, 


which immediately precedes the direction to find and report the 
surplus, if any, was entirely ignored: 

“And in event any money may be, or at any time has been 
by Congress or otherwise, found due, either legally or morally, 
from the one to the other on account of loans, advancements, or 
improvements made, upon which interest has not been paid by 
either to the other, then such sums as have been or may be 
found due from one to the other shall be considered as bearing 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum from the time when 
the principal should, either legally or morally, have been paid 
until actually paid.” 

In the surplus reported no account whatever is taken of Inter- 
est except as to the item of the “$240 bonus” paid to District 
employees, the $82,500 for the land purchases, and on the 
ae paid from Federal revenues for the relief of Eldred G. 

avis. 

The majority has assumed to decide as to the matter of inter- 
est on other items in direct opposition to the specific direction 
of the act raising the committee. The committee are without 
authority to find a surplus except in accordance with the direc- 
tion in the act. If those directions are not in accord with the 
opinions or conscience of the majority, there were at least two 
courses open. One was to report in accordance with the direc- 
tions of Congress and supplement that report with a statement 
of its views where they departed from the statutory directions, 
and present what seemed to them a proper adjustment aceord- 
ing to the majority views; or such as could not conscientiously 
act might secure relief from service. But there is no excuse 
for refusing to furnish the information asked while remaining 
a part of the investigating agent, 

It was also stated that the provision contained in the first 
phrase of the sentence under consideration rendered the provi- 
sions of the entire sentence unworkable, in that it applied to 
future indebtednesses. It seems only necessary to say that 
there could not be a future indebtedness as referred to in the 
sentence “upon which interest has not been paid.” 

The statute is properly construed as a whole and refers only 
to the period between June 30, 1874, and June 80, 1922, and the 
indebtedness “upon which interest has not been paid” refers 
only to indebtedness existent during some portion of that pe- 
riod, and it might be in point to say that had the law intended 
to refer to indebtedness yet in the future the phrase probably 
would have been, “upon which interest shall not have been 
paid.” 

Upon consideration of the entire interest proposition It must 
be apparent that the act does mean that interest at 3 per cent 
per annum should be calculated on all sums owed by the Dis- 
trict to the Government upon which interest was not charged 
for the time it was held by the District, and the same should be 
charged on such sums as the District adyanced to the Govern- 
ment, and these amounts should be considered in arriving at 
the surplus, if such there is. 

I quote from the statement of Representative JouNson made 
before the committee: 

Representative JoHNson of Kentucky. The newspaper has 
just been handed to me. Under the subtitle of “ Questions of 
interest,” I find the following: 

“The report on page 2 states that no consideration -has been 
given by the accountants of the question of interest. The reso- 
lution provides, in part, that: ‘And in any event any money 
may be, or at any time has been, by Congress or otherwise, 
found due, either legally or morally, from the one to the other, 
on account of loans, advancements, or improvements made, upon 
which interest has not been paid by either to the other, then 
such sums as have been or may be found due from one to the 
other shall be considered as bearing interest at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum from the time when the principal should, 
either legally or morally, haye been paid, until actually paid.” 

Now, says the author of this report further: 

It occurs to me that this clause is not capable of literal 
administration for several reasons, among which are the fol- 
lowing; It seems to contemplate the calculation by your com- 
mittee of interest upon sums which Congress may in the future 
find due.” 

The question there depends upon what is meant by “ future.” 
As the author of the language I intended to say, and with such 
of the committee at that time as I went over the matter with, 
thought that I had clearly said, and still think that I have 
clearly said, and they thought so, too, that the language there 
meant not after the conclusion of this report; but you see this 
language was written and went into a bill which was to become 
effective on the ist day of the following July. Immediately 
following the ist of July the subcommittee, which is now sit- 
ting, was to commence its work, and the word “future” thera 
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meant as to what the accountants or that subcommittee might 
find for the past, or, in other words, the language there wus 
intended to express, and in my humble opinion, clearly expresses, 
that interest was to be accounted for at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum on all amounts which then had, by Congress or 
otherwise, been found to be due or which thereafter might be 
found to be due; “thereafter” or “future,” whichever expres- 
sion you choose to take, meaning that which thereafter or in the 
future would be found to be due by this committee. Conse- 
quently, I contend that it is very easily workable. (Hearings, 
p. 208.) 

It is also suggested as a defense against this interest charge 
that in two cases the setting aside by act of Congress of certain 
sum “in full” or “in full settlement” precluded the recovery 
of interest, and ought to in effect estop the Government from 
any claim in such case against the District. 

There were two cases of this character. The amounts in each 
case had been admitted by those representing the District. The 
one was carried in the sundry civil bill, and was first presented 
in committee by a typewritten provision, as follows (64th Cong., 
Ist sess., sundry civil, H. R. 15836): 

“To further reimburse the United States and in full the 
amount due on account of one-half of the per capita cost of 
maintenance of indigent patients in the Government Hospital 
for the Insane from the District of Columbia in excess of the 


number charged to and paid for by said District during the 
fiscal years 1879 to 1912, inclusive, tegether-with-tnterest-at-the-rate 


1 e-30 9927 tae 307 - 4 Hete there shall be 
transferred from the revenues of the District of Columbia to the 
United States the sum of $486;524-27 $282,754.26.” 

The provision carried into the bill presented to the House 
only the language not stricken through and which removes all 
reference to interest. During the consideration by the House 
I have been unable to find any allusion to the subject of inter- 
est either in the committee report or the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In other words, the House never considered the matter of in- 
terest. It follows that if Congress “inadvertently” and with- 
out damage or injury to the District failed to require the inter- 
est at that time it is strictly in accordance with equity and 
good morals that it should now, out of this fund to which it 
has no legal right, make good this mistake. 

The construction of the laws made by the majority is er- 
roneous as to the matter of interest charges. 

If all that is contended for on behalf of the majority con- 
struction as to the effect of appropriation acts were true, it 
could not avail in this case, as the act of June 29, 1922, in 
specific terms declares the wish of Congress and the law in this 
case. To refuse to accept such direction is for the majority to 
assume that as a committee by a majority vote it can over- 
throw the expressed will of the lawmaking body of the Nation. 
Indeed, if its position is sustained it means that one Member of 
either the Senate or House in such a committee can disregard 
the law as one in a majority can do all that the majority in 
this case has done. 

THE 5-20 BONDS. 


Under the act of June 10, 1879, there was authorized an 
issue of what has been known as the 5-20 bonds, the amount of 
the issue being $1,002,300. To redeem these bonds cost the 
“interest and sinking fund“ $1,133,848.04, principal, and inter- 
est amounting to $887,127.50, making an aggregate of $2,020,- 
943.54, which was paid from the “ interest and sinking fund.” 

In this connection it is well to recall that the “interest and 
sinking fund” item is created and made necessary by the act 
authorizing another bond issue, the 3.65 bonds, for the express 
purpose of providing for the payment of the interest and retire- 
ment of only the last-named bonds. It was never by congres- 
sional action made available for the 5-20 bonds, nor, so far as 
I have been able to discover, has there ever been in the House 
of Representatives while this fund was used for the payment 
of the 5-20 bonds any mention that such payment was being so 
made. 


Congress never intended, and no congressional action ever 
warranted, the payment of either the interest or principal of 
the 5-20 bonds. Except that it was estimated for by Treasury 
officials, it was never called to the attention of Congress. It 
should be borne in mind that the act authorizing this issue of 
bonds expressly provides “ That this act shall not be constrned 
to make the Government of the United States liable for either 
the principal or interest of said bonds or any part thereof.” 
Not only so, but Congress, by its action each year from 1900 to 
1909, expressly required that the District should pay interest 
on advances from the Federal Treasury to pay the ordinary ex- 
penses of the District where the District revenues were insuf- 


ficient to pay the 50 per cent made chargeable to it. (See 31 
Stat. 766; 32 Stat. 616, 981; 33 Stat. 391, 915; 84 Stat. 517, 1157; 
35 Stat. 311, 727.) 

It must appeal to all reasoning minds that Congress was not 
at that time charging interest against the District on advances 
to pay its general expenses and at the same time knowingly 
paying the principal and interest on the 5-20 bonds which it 
had expressly declared should be no charge against the Govern- 
ment. To have done so intentionally means following two dif- 
ferent policies at the same moment in the same bill, one neu- 
tralizing the effect of the other. 

With these acts in mind it is not reasonable to belleve or 
suppose that, when the attention of Congress was in no way 
called specifically to the fact that it was appropriating to the 
payment of these 5-20 bonds, when the name or designation of 
the fund would only indicate that the appropriation was for the 
payment of the interest and principal of the 3.65 bonds, Congress 
intended by the appropriation to pay half of the bonds and 
interest for the payment of which it had expressly provided it 
would not be obligated. Another fact that seems significant is 
that the interest payments on these two classes of bonds, those 
with Government guaranty and those without, are not in any 
way separated in the United States Treasury accounts, and from 
the Treasury accounts it can not be told what interest was paid 
on the 5-20 bonds and what on the 3.65 bonds and what on the 
3.50-10 year bonds. To obtain this information other sources of 
information than the entries on the Treasury accounts are neces- 
sary. It is not meant to reflect on the District or District agents 
by these facts, but it is intended to suggest that those in the 
Treasury in charge of this account were not enemies of the 
District and to insist that Congress did not have the informa- 
tion that should have been forthcoming from them, and there 
is sufficient proof in these facts that Congress did not intend in 
this respect an entire reversal of its attitude as definitely and 
hasten expressed in the act authorizing the issuance of the 

nds. 

Indeed, the Comptroller of the Treasury when fixing the pro- 
portional liability as between the District and thé Government 
on the 3.65 bonds refers to the pledge in the act authorizing the 
3.65 issue and assigns such pledge as the reason for the liability 
on the part of the Government. 

It follows that absence of the pledge would relieve the Gov- 
ernment of liability and an express inhibition against liability 
ought to fix the liability of the District in a case such as is 
presented by the 5-20 bonds. 

From the examination of the ConGcressional Recorp and the 
various committee reports it is apparent that in making appro- 
priation for “interest and sinking fund” of the 5-20 bonds out 
of which half the interest was paid, it was never brought to the 
attention of Congress that it was such an item or carried such 
payment, The same is true of interest on the postponed pay- 
ment for the maintenance of the District insane at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital and the Washington market rentals. 

In none of these cases did Congress act directly upon the 
question nor was it called to the attention of the House. 

In the case of the $240 bonus for District employees the men- 
tion of the item at once called to the attention of Congress the 
exact purpose for which the appropriation was made. The same 
is true in the appropriation for land for the Zoological Park. 
In the latter case the majority, I believe, properly charged the 
District with half of the respective amounts, There was prac- 
tically no objection from District sources to such charge. The 
representative of the Department of Justice was the only one 
who might be said not to concede the majority action to be 
right. When you justify the position taken by the majority as 
to these cases where the items themselves suggest all that is 
involved in the appropriation what way of escape can there be 
from applying the same rule where neither in the report accom- 
panying the appropriation bill nor in any statement in debate in 
the House (I did not examine the debate in the Senate) nor in 
the items themselves was there anything to suggest that what 
was there being done was to relieve the District of a lawful 
and equitable charge against It. 

It must be apparent to every fair-minded man that when year 
after year the Congress by specific language was requiring the 
District to pay interest on the various sums advanced for its 
general expenses that it is unreasonable to suppose that when 
the District was growing more able to pay Congress decided to 
relieve it of all its just burdens even in cases where it had placed 
a positive inhibition against such relief. The fact is all of these 
items should be considered and charged against the District if 
it is once decited that there is a surplus to be considered at all. 

The power to adjust the balances between the Treasury of the 
United States and the District is vested in Congress and no 
place else. (Judge Downey, 21 Vol. Comp. Dec. 893 et seq.) 


Page 398 The pledge for proportionate appropriation for 
payment of interest on the 3.65 bonds, therefore, was given in 
contemplation of a plan for a division of this obligation which, 
when adopted and enacted, fixed the division at 50 per cent. 
However, in this case the Congress by appropriation did advance 
the interest on the 3.65 bonds with the provision that it should 
be reimbursed, bearing in mind that the act authorizing the issu- 
auce of these bonds, placed on Congress the duty of seeing them 
and interest paid, no such duty was upon Congress with refer- 
ence to the 5-20 bonds.” 

Judge Downey (20 Comp. Dec. 441, p. 443). “The funded 
debt for which this appropriation was made as shown by the 
‘Report of the Treasurer of the United States’ on the sinking 
fund and the funded debt of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, consists entirely of what are 
commonly known as the 3.65 funding bonds of the District of 
Columbia.” 

What is known as the “ organic act” was approved June 11, 
1878. The 3.65 bonds issued under the act of June 20, 1874, 
were guaranteed by the Federal Government and to be paid by 
the District and the United States in proportionate shares to 
be subsequently fixed, which was done by the so-called organic 
act and subsequent legislation. 

The act of June 20, 1874, ordered the creation of an “ interest 
aud sinking fund” to provide for the interest and retirement of 
the 3.65 bonds and applied to none other. This fund was sup- 
plied by appropriations in the bills in which appropriations for 
the District were carried. 

The act of June 10, 1879, five years after the act authorizing 
the 3.65 bonds, one year after the act of June 11, 1878, the 
“organic act,” so called, authorized the issuance of $1,200,000, 
known as the 5-20 bonds, and under which authorization $1,092,- 
300 in bonds were issued. The act by which the 5-20 bonds 
were authorized expressly provided that the United States 
should not be obligated for either interest, principal, or any 
part thereof. The act authorizing the issue of these bonds did 
not provide for a sinking fund or refer to that already pro- 
vided for the 3.65 bonds. Congress has never so provided. 
The Treasurer of the United States, after the abolishing of the 
sinking-fund commissioners of the District, became ex officio 
sinking-fund commissioner, and each year when submitting 
estimates for the interest and retirement of the 3.65 bonds in- 
eluded the amount necessary to pay the interest on the 5-20 
bonds, and when retiring those bonds also submitted estimates 
for a sufficient amount for that purpose. The appropriation 
bill carried as one item under the denomination “interest and 
sinking fund” such an amount as not only took care of the 3.65 
bonds but also the 5-20 bonds. It is certain that the House 
membership at no time when action was taken on the item of 
“interest and sinking fund“ knew that it included the in- 
terest on the 5-20 bonds or provided for their retirement. Few, 
if any, knew that the act authorizing those bonds expressly pro- 
vided that the Government should not be liable for any part of 
the principal or interest. Members now here who participated 
in those appropriations will recall their lack of such knowledge. 

It is urged on behalf of the District that it has been 
held that the term “general expenses,” as applied to the Dis- 
trict, Included interest on the funded debt and that the 5-20 
bonds are a part of the funded debt of the District, and that 
under the act of June 11, 1878, the Government was bound to 
pay one-half of the “general expenses” of the District. This 
position entirely omits consideration of the fact that the act 
of June 11, 1878, is ae in its character and was prior to 
the act of June 10, 1879, which is special in its character and 
contained a provision expressly negativing the intent to include 
the interest on the 5-20 bonds as a part of the general ex- 
pense" of the District. Thus there is no escape from the con- 
clusion that the District owes to the Government by reason of 
its payment of one-half of the 5-20 bonds the sum of $1,010,- 
486.77, with interest on the several sums of which it is com- 
posed or made up, from the times of payment by the Govern- 
ment in accordance with the directions contained in the act 
raising the joint select committee. 

It is suggested in the majority report that congressional 
action by appropriation bills, on moral or equitable grounds, 
conclude the government. Such a statement ought to carry its 
own refutation to even those who suggest it. 

There is absolutely no consideration for an appropriation 
to the benefit of one not a creditor of the United States. It 
of itself deprives the person for whose benefit made of no ad- 
vantage and it puts him at no disadvantage. The position of 
the Government in its relations to the District is most nearly 
analogous to that of the parent of two or more children. He 
can give to one of them in infancy what he thinks it needs, 
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He may advance to it in excess of what the other children get 
in the way of education or clothing or favor it in the character 
of duties imposed upon it, but because the father has so done 
is no reason why such child should object when required to 
perform the same duties and wear the same clothes as his 
brother or that he is taken from school or trayel and put to 
work. Indeed, should the father lease him a farm, rent free, 
and pay for half his improvements and implements, and then 
permit him or aid him to make a loan which the parent re- 
fuses to indorse, but of which, when it comes due, he pays half 
of the principal and interest, it ill becomes the son in the 
settlement of accounts with his father to say: “I worked you, 
and although I have been used better than my brother, I should 
not be made to pay this; I repudiate my legal, equitable, and 
moral obligation.” Such, however, is the attitude of those rep- 
resenting the District on the 5-20 bond, The District has more 
advantages given to it by the United States without charge and 
more gifs bestowed upon it than any other city in the United 
States. indeed than to all other cities combined. 

The auditors or accountants, Haskins & Sells, in their report 
present this item as a proper charge against the District, Mayes 
did likewise in thelr report. Although the majority report 
claims that Congress has acted thereon, I have been unable to 
discover where it has been before Congress other than that it 
has been mentioned in the Mayes report to the subcommittee 
having in charge the Mayes investigation. As stated, I have 
been unable to discover any presentation of the item to Congress 
and the majority cite no such presentation. If there had been 
such action by Congress, Mr. Donovan, the District auditor, Mr. 
Galloway, or Mr. Colladay would certainly have called it to the 
attention of the committee. 

On pages 194-195 of the hearings, the extent of the inquiry 
being the subject under consideration, occurs the following: 

“Evans. In order to have a specific case, there used to be the 
-old Georgetown bonds, and there were subsequently District 
bonds, or Washington bonds, I guess, that were not included 
in the 3.65 bonds or eyer guaranteed by the Federal Govern- _ 
ment. They were upon the estimates presented to the Appro- 
priations Committee paid 50-50. Now, do I understand that 
such a case as that you would consider not a proper case for the 
auditors to go into? 

“Mr. Donovan. No, sir. 

“ Evans. And that they ought to go into. 

Mr. Donovan. Absolutely.” 

But later Mr. Donovan expressed a different opinion on these 
bonds (see p. 195). 

This quotation, however, gives the attitude of the District 
auditor on conditions similar to the 5-20 bonds. 

Suppose that under present conditions, with the majority re- 
port recommending the recognition of a four and one-half 
million surplus for the District, and that no action should ba 
taken thereon, even though it has been expressly called to the 
attention of both Houses, will it be contended that failure of 
Congress to act concludes the District's claim to such surplus? 

Such, however, is the position assumed by the Majority as to 
this claim for Government credit on the 5-20 bonds and interest 
on various items. There is no question as to the justice of the 
debt, but because the Government was liberal in granting time 
the District pleads that liberality as a defense. 

Apparently It is the claim of the majority of the committee 
In its report that recently Congress has been refusing to ap- 
propriate as much as the District desired and needed, and that 
this accounts for the surplus, the Intention being to carry the 
thought that the difference between estimates and appropria- 
tions was in a different plane recently than that formerly 
adopted. Estimates since 1893, by years, are submitted herewith 
and are followed by the appropriations for the same period. 
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It was recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury that these 
estimates be reduced to $5,381,473.91. 

It was recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury that these 
estimates be reduced to $6,206,015.06. 

*It was recommended 75 the Secretary of the Treasury that these 
estimates be reduced to $7,230,807.07. 

It was recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury that these 
estimates be reduced to $7,826,016. 
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It is also claimed by them that Congress has W y reduced 
District appro e during the war (p. 1 is is an inaccurate 
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It will be seen that while there was a slight reduction in one 
or two years that there has been a gradual increase throughout 
the entire period. 

The majority report also challenges attention to the fact that 
since 1912 the appropriations have not been equal to the esti- 
mates, and by inference, if not statements, convey the impression 
that this is unusual and had not been the fact prior to 1912, and 
the statement is also made that this failure to appropriate the 
amount estimated and because appropriations were so reduced 
the surplus accumulated. The majority fails to state that for 
some of the years covered there was an estimate calling for 
expenditure of large amounts exclusively from the Federal 
funds, but does include those amounts in the estimates copied 
into the report. 

Schedule 1 of the Mapes report shows that the total District 
revenues in 1912 were $7,078,091.16, and that there was a grad- 
ual increase, until in 1922 the amount was $13,917,005.62, ap- 
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proximately doubling in 11 years. This fact and a comparison 

of the preceding tables refute the majority statements referred 

to so far as material to the consideration of the subject in hand. 
In this connection it is also urged that expenditures for pub- 

lic schools in the District during the war were reduced. The 

expenditures for schools, by years, since 1914 follow: 

(Note: Total for public schools.] 
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It is apparent from this table that schools have been fairly 
treated. In the writer's opinion, if the people of the District 
should turn their energies to securing an intelligent expenditure 
of their own and the Nation's contributions to this fund, instead 
of directing floods of abuse at Congress, many of the existent 
evils would disappear. This comment is recognized as not 
material to the determination of the point in dispute, but as 
conditions in schools and alleged disparity between estimates 
and appropriations have been injected into this controversy, it is 
submitted for consideration of such as are really interested in 
schools rather than getting money out of the Treasury, 

TAX RATE IN THE DISTRICT. 


There is another matter which is constantly being injected 
into the fiscal relations, which were under investigation and 
alluded to in the majority report; that is, the tax rate of the 
District as compared with the tax rate of other cities of ap- 
proximately the same population. Several methods of compari- 
son have been used in making the comparisons. One has been 
by a comparison of the rates mentioned in the various legislative 
acts fixing the same. Another is taking the gross tax of the 
taxing districts, dividing that by the population of the district, 
and comparing the results, and is called the per capita method. 
Both of these are inaccurate and used by no person intelligently 
seeking the truth. 

The only accurate method is to compare the selling price of 
property, fixed by actual sales and the tax paid in the year on 
that property in one taxing district, with that in another district 
measured in the same way, or in place of the selling price substi- 
tute the annual earnings of the property for the selling price, 
and make the comparison, or in some cases it may be necessary 
to take a combination of the two methods, but in every case use 
the same method in each taxing district and use the same class 
of property when making comparisons. This method is recog- 
nized by courts where a legal controversy requires comparisons 
of tax rates, and by business interests when it has become ma- 
terial in locating investments or in making comparisons. . 

So measured, the District tax rate is from three-fifths to one- 
third of the rate of cities of its class. Having in mind the fact 
that legally there can be no surplus in favor of the District, that 
its tax rate is most favorable to its inhabitants, that during 
recent years, while the tax rate of all other communities in our 
country was going mountain high to meet the ordinary running 
expenses of their local government and their earning power was 
down to almost zero, that the District still retained the same tax 
rate and the earning power of its wealth was soaring to heights 
not dreamed of heretofore, it now says, “We wish to have re- 
turned to us a share of what under these circumstances we did 
pay into the Treasury under the law, and we demand that you 
do not even charge us with that which you advanced to us to 
carry us back to financial respectability when our own lack of 
self-governing power and ability had made us bankrupt, and the 
only reason being urged in support of this position is that Con- 
gress at that time did not insist on a strict account and payment. 

11. 
THE INVESTIGATION MADE BY THE COMMITTEE HAS COVERED NEITHER THE 
PERIOD NOR THE EXTENT THAT CONGRESS DIRECTED, 

The language of the act is very plain in two particulars, i. e., 
the period covered, June 30, 1874, to time of the act June 30, 
1922, and the matters covered ; that is, all matters pertaining to 
the fiscal relations. 


1923. 
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There has been but one fund to which the investigation of 
Haskins & Sells has gone—the District general fund. If 
there have been other items followed or investigated, it has been 
because such items have been connected with the District gen- 
eral fund or the inquiry has been made on special request 
of the committee or its chairman or a member. The same is 
true of the Mayes investigation. Nothing has been done out- 
side of the District general fund unless the item was connected 
with the general fund or unless there were instructions to the 
accountants to investigate a particular item or group of items. 

The remarkable thing about it all is that it is from items out- 
side of the general fund that the debits against the District 
have nearly always been found. It will be found fhat when a 
complete and thorough investigation has been made that the 
oversights and omissions will be in matters not strictly within 
the general fund. The reason for this is plain. It is an ac- 
count with the appropriations and in touch by practically 
daily audits by both the District and the Treasury. This is 
not true of the “interest and sinking fund” handled in the 
Treasury alone, or of an account such as the Washington Mar- 
ket, the District insane, or even rentals when they go into the 
District account without a check back. 

It is because of these conditions that now is the time to 
check up all appropriations made wholly from Federal funds 
and which reach the District or benefit it and at the same time 
to search all receipts to their sources so as to determine 
whether or not the District has received revenues equitably be- 
longing to the Government or, on the other hand, to assure to 
the District those millions in addition to the surplus found by 
the majority which is claimed for it by those representing it. 

At a meeting held on January 20, 1923, and after Haskins & 
Sells had made their report, the committee considered what 
the scope of its investigations should be. 

A reading of the stenographic report of that meeting (see 
typewritten copy, pp. 69 to 76, 91, 95, 97) will disclose what 
Chairman Puipes, Senator Barr, Senator Harris, Congressman 
Wrieut, and myself thought at that time. Each of the per- 
sons mentioned expressed an opinion favoring the making of 
only a partial or preliminary report and requesting further 
time and additional funds to make a complete, a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

At that meeting the following motion was unanimously 
adopted: “In order to bring something before the committee I 
move that the chairman be instructed to have prepared and 
present to the two Houses, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a report which shall in substance state the work 
done, without giving conclusions, and that it is the opinion of 
the committee that it should be continued, and with additional 
funds sufficient to thoroughly cover the entire work. submitted 
to the committee.” (See pp. 74 and 96 of typewritten report.) 

By some inadvertence the report of the meeting of January 
20, 1923, was not published with or made a part of the majority 
report. It is, therefore, proper to say that the meeting of 
January 20, 1923, was held after the Haskins & Sells report, 
with the comments of the District auditor, the comptroller's 
representative, the Department of Justice’s representative, and 
Mr.. Hodgson thereon presented separately, had been made. I 
shall quote from the expressions of the members of the com- 
mittee made at that time: 

“The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

* $ * ~ * * + 


“We are all aware of the fact that on account of the short 
period of time allotted us in which to make a report our decision 
was made that we should not attempt to begin with the year 
1874 but should first have the auditors coyer the 11 years from 
the time that audits were last submitted, although they may 
have been only partial audits, up to July 1 of last year. I think 
the wisdom of that has been shown from the fact that the audi- 
tors have found it difficult even to complete the work of the 11 
years, going back, of course, into former years where it was 
necessary to check up the data and give us any time at all to 
submit a report to the Congress. 

“From the data we have before us, from what little study I 
have been able to give it—and I have not had much time, be- 
cause I have been crowded with other matters—it would seem 
to me that our report to the Congress will have to take the form 
of a partial or preliminary report in any event. I doubt that 
we have sufficient data before us on which to agree on a 
recommendation to the Congress for the settlement of all mat- 
ters in dispute as between the District and the Federal Govern- 
ment; and, as I see it, we shall have to consider whether or not 
our proper course would be to make a preliminary report and to 
ask for additional time, during which the auditors and the 


committee can work, during the recess of the Congress; and 
I am informed that if we do that and continue the audit so as 
to make it complete over the years prior to 1911, as contem- 
plated in the act appointing us, the fund allotted of $20,000 
would be insufficient to pay the total cost of the work, and we 
would probably have to ask for authority to continue and an 
additional appropriation of about $10,000, from the best infor- 
mation I can obtain. 

“Senator Barr. Do you not think, Mr. Chairman, that this 
report, since we have commenced the investigation, should 
be a final report that would forever settle this matter, even 
though we should have to ask for additional time and funds? 
There have been so many reports that have not been complete. 
Now, if we are going to make a report I would feel that we 
ought to make one that would answer all inquiries in the 
future. That would be my feeling in the matter. 

= * * * * = * 


“The CHAIRMAN. The Members, of course, will remember 
that the thought of the committee was that possibly the audi- 
tors going into the affairs for the past 11 years could deter- 
mine whether or not the audits previously made up to July 1, 
1911, could be properly accepted by this committee as conclu- 
sive and covering the earlier years, so as to avoid performing 
work which has already been gone over by accredited auditors. 
I do not know what your personal views are since receiving 
the report now submitted by Haskins & Sells, but my own 
feelings in the matter is that the committee could not con- 
scientiously submit a report with recommendations that they 
felt should be conclusive on the District and on the Federal 
Government, and it would leave undetermined certain items of 
dispute, which haye been brought into question and regard- 
ing which differences of opinion have arisen as between the 
auditors and the representatives of the District and others, 
and I might say also in the minds of the committee; so that 
I doubt if we would be justified in attempting to formulate 
what would be looked upon as a final report and as expressing 
the views of the members of the committee. It would be in- 
conclusive. 

Representative Wrient. Mr. Chairman, I am impressed that 
the legislation which created this committee contemplated that 
the entire period from 1874 on up should be covered; and if it 
be necessary, to render a report which would finally settle these 
mooted questions between the United States and the District 
of Columbia; in other words, when this report shall have been 
filed that Congress can take such action upon it as will finally 
set at rest these disputed items. I think that was thoroughly 
in contemplation when the legislation was passed. 

“ Now, the chairman has suggested that only 11 years of that 
period have been covered, and that that coupled with the formal 
report might clear up the situation so that a comprehensive 
report might be submitted by this committee. A 

“It has developed that the examination of those 11 years 
alone has consumed practically all the time 

“Representative Harpy of Colorado. And all the money. 

Representative Wricur (continuing). And all the money; 
so that this committee has very little time to formulate a re- 
port, and the question arises as to whether we have sufficient 
data or information now to render that report. 

“This thought occurs to me: What would be the status of 
this committee after the 29th of February, which is the date 
fixed as that upon which we should render this report. If we 
submit a preliminary report, would we not necessarily have to 
ask Congress to extend our time and make an additional au- 
thorization of appropriation for the work? 

“Senator Barr. Would you suggest a preliminary report? 

“Representative Wricut. I think that would be the sensible 
thing to do. I hardly see how it would be physically possible 
for this committee to thoroughly investigate all of these items, 
with the issues which have been raised here, between now and 
the first Monday in February. 

“Senator BALL. Personally I would rather submit no report 
until we were ready with our final report. We might make a 
statement in this preliminary report, if one were submitted, 
that we would find afterwards was not well founded, and it 
would be in existence and would be quoted in the future, prob- 
ably, against our final report. 7 

“Representative WRIGHT. I would certainly want to avoid 
what the Senator suggests. If you made a preliminary report, 
it would not particularly bind anybody. My idea would be to 
have Haskins & Sells submit a preliminary report. 

“The CHAIRMAN. A preliminary report could be in two 
forms, as I see it, one including the figures or recommendations, 
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and another, which would be practically a report of progress, 
with an explanation of the situation that has developed. 
“Senator Bary, That is the kind of report I would like to 


see, 

“The CnatrmMan. With a recommendation for further time 

and, if necessary, that further money be allowed for the pur- 
pose, 
“Representative Wricutr. But the thought I have right now 
is, do the members of the committee feel that by the ist of 
February we can submit such a comprehensive report about 
this situation that we can suggest that Congress act upon it? 
I suppose that what Congress wants is to have this committee 
throw some light on this question so that they can legislate 
and forever set at rest these mooted questions. Now, the ques- 
tion still arises in my mind, What will be the status of this 
committee after the Ist of February? 

“If we submit a preliminary report which will not settle 
anything except to state that we have made some progress, 
but we do not come to any definite conclusion, suppose Con- 
gress does not continue us; suppose it refuses to make a fur- 
ther appropriation, then has not all this gone for naught? 

“The CHAIRMAN, I do not think so. 

“ Senator Harris. Do you not think that this would be the 
best idea? We are not ready with our report. I think that 
we ought not to say anything. I think a preliminary report 
would not be worth anything, unless it would throw some 
light on the whole question, after all these years. Had we 
not better determine to do this: To ask Congress to give us 
time within which to complete this report and give our findings 
or else just make a preliminary report, showing the findings 
of the auditors and anything that we definitely determine in 
regard to it? And then we are through. It seems to me we 
had better not do anything until we find out whether we can 
get time enough to finish this, I think it is important. We 
have already spent a lot of money, and we ought to spend 
enough money to complete it. 

“Senator Barr. The money spent is absolutely wasted un- 
less we make a final report that stands for the future. Now, 
we are not ready to do that, and we can not be ready by the 
Ist of February, if we are to cover this whole proposition. 
But if we make a report now, even though it is termed a pre- 
liminary report, giving figures, those figures are going to be 
referred to in future, and will always muddle the situation in 
the future to some extent.” 

It is claimed by members of the majority that these ex- 
cerpts are from the proceedings of un executive session of the 
committee. The facts are that besides the members of the 
committee there were present the stenographer, Mr. Galloway, 
and Mr. Hill. The motion above referred to was unanimously 
adopted, The chairman, by motion, was authorized to appoint 
a secretary and was authorized to make public various reports 
or comments on the Haskins & Sells report. 

It is claimed that after this the members signing the majority 
report changed their minds as to the necessity of making further 
investigation and that as the minutes of a meeting held on Jan- 
unary 27 were not published the minutes of the meeting of Janu- 
ary 20 should not be published, This majority report evidences 
the change of mind and it is assumed gives reasons satisfactory 
to the majority for that change. No complaint is made because 
of the change and the minority only gives the majority’s views 
before the changes to substantiate the minority view. 

All minutes of meetings and of hearings were in the control 
and the possession of the chairman and the majority. As the 
minority, the writer received just that which he requested. He 
asked for the extension of the stenographic notes of the hear- 
ings and secured among others that of January 20. It includes 
the statements of the chairman, the members of the committee, 
and of Mr. Hill and Mr. Galloway, with the action of the com- 
mittee on the motions presented. It was not announced as an 
executive session and nothing not perfectly proper to be made 
publie occurred. 

The majority report when urging the comprehensive and con- 
clusive character of the Mayes report (H. Doc. 1627, 63d Cong., 
8d sess.), emphasizes unduly the language of the committee in 
submitting it. As noted with context it is “On February 26, 
1915, a finished report was submitted to the subcommittee by 
the accountants,” ete. The majority report in stressing the 
phrase “a finished report“ seeks to carry the impression that it 
was a complete report of a complete investigation. To one not 
acquainted with the facts such a conclusion may be logical and 
natural. It is not asking too much of the majority for it to have 
stated the exact facts which the report itself discloses. The 
Mayes report on its first page in its first paragraph stated: 

“The amount due the United States on account of the sup- 
port and medical treatment of the insane in the District of Co- 


lumbia in the Government Hospital for the Insane is not con- 
sidered in this account, because the audit of said account at the 
Government Hospital for the Insane is not yet completed.” This 
was specifically called to the attention of the committee by its 
chairman at the meeting on January 29, 1923, so that the ma- 
jority knew that the Mayes report was not, as is inferred. a com- 
plete report. (Hearings, 240.) The fact was that Mr. Mayes, 
sr., had secured other employment and ceased to work for the 
investigating committee, and the report referred to finished his 
8 with the work. It was the close of his work and 
audit. 

Under the conditions now present it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the minority can get all of the setting of 10 years 
ago. The majority report does show that after the “ finished 
report” was presented Mr, W. W. Spaulding continued at 
this work intermittently until in 1918, and that other amounts 
due the Government fror: the District were discovered, ad- 
mitted to be due, and ordered paid. The majority certainly 
knew that the “ finished report“ did not refer to a complete 
audit of all accounts. No man at either end of the Capitol has 
such thorough knowledge of the relations between the District 
and the Government as Hon. Ben JoHnson of Kentucky. Cer- 
tainly no one knows more of the House committee work as coy- 
ered by the Mayes and Spaulding audits covering the period 
from 1878 to 1911 than he. 

It was upon his motion that such action was taken. He was 
before the joint committee, and I quote a part of his comment 
before the committee on those audits: 

“They were not what you might call, Senator, audits in the 
strict sense of the word. They were supposed to look through 
the acts of Congress and find where Congress had made loans 
or advancenients to the District of Columbia, with the distinct 
understanding that those that the District should reimburse, 
they should make a report as to those. Now, they did report 
as to several of those, and the Congress directed what they 
found, and which finally became undisputed, to be returned to 
the United States. But there was not an audit of the accounts 
between the District of Columbia and the United States made 
by either Mayes or Spaulding. J 

“The Charman. That could be termed a complete audit, you 
mean? 

Representative JoHNson of Kentucky. Yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. There were audits made, but you would not 
term them complete audits? 

Representative JoHNson of Kentucky. Why, I would term 
them most incomplete.” (Hearings, p. 199.) 

It is stated in the majority report that Mr. JoHnson has 
spoken “ against the necessity for or advisability ” of “a further 
abe es audit” of the period between July 1, 1874, and June 
80, 1911. ; 

This is an error. Mr. JoHNson stated in substance that it 
was not necessary to audit the portion—not the period—of the 
accounts audited by Mayes, which was the general fund and 
some special items. The Member from Kentucky does not need 
assistance from the majority or minority either in the expres- 
sion of his views or their interpretations, and this mention is 
only made that this statement of the majority may not remain 
unchallenged. 

On page 202 Congressman JoHNSON, in answer to a question 
by Senator Bart, states: 

“ Representative JoHNson of Kentucky. You take it for 
granted; your premise is laid down now that a former Congress 
has settled this. There I take issue with you. I do not think 
the former Congress ever settled it. 

“Now, Mayes and Spaulding made reports that they found 
that many advances to the District of Columbia under certain 
congressional acts had been paid to the District of Columbia 
with the provision that the United States was to be reimbursed, 
and then their report was as to the amounts advanced, and the 
report also was to the fact that no reimbursement had ever 
been made. So the two naked facts of advancement to the Dis- 
trict and nonpayment by the District to the United States of a 
specified amount were the extent of their reports. 

“Then the Appropriations Committee just put in the appro- 
priation bill clauses requiring the District of Columbia to ac- 
count for and pay the amounts so reported, saying nothing what- 
ever of interest, as to whether it was to be calculated at some 
other time or whether it was to be remitted. 

“That condition relates to the insane asylum affairs and to 
a number of other items. If I had known I was coming here, I 
would have read the report.” (Hearings, p. 202.) 

When Hon. BEN Jonxsox was before the committee he made 
the following statement in answer to questions then asked him: 

Representative Evans. When the committee which presented 
the report that covered the period prior to July 1, 1911, pre- 
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sented that report, had they covered all of the work that was 
referred to them? 

Representative Jounson of Kentucky. Do you mean the 
House District Committee? 

„Representative Evans. The House District Committee. 

“Representative Jounson of Kentucky. Having the account- 
ants, Mayes and: Spaulding? 

„Representative Evans. The Mayes and Spaulding reports. 
Was it supposed to or intended to investigate all items of dif- 
ference between the Federal Treasury and the District of 
Columbia ? 

Representative Jonnsow of Kentucky. Most certainly not. 

“ Representative Evans. What items, if any, were investigated 
by either the Mayes or Mr. Spaulding which were not specifically 
mentioned, and they directed to investigate, except the single 
subject of appropriations and disbursements under appropria- 
tions? 

“Representative Jounson of Kentucky. I do not believe I 
caught your meaning. 

„Representative Evans. The Mayes, and subsequent to them 
Mr. Spaulding, were asked to check up the matter of disburse- 
ments against the matter of appropriations for the period men- 
tioned, were they not? 

Representative Jounson of Kentucky. For the purposes 
mentioned; yes. 

s Representative Evans. Now, were there any other items in- 
vestigated by either the Mayes or Mr. Spaulding except such as 
were specifically called to their attention. 

Representative Jonnson of Kentucky. If they went into the 
investigation of anything except matters to which their atten- 
tion was specifically invited by the House District Committee, 
I am not aware of it. 

Representative Evans: Was that investigation under the 
control of the District Committee? 


trol of a subcommittee of the District of Columbia Committee. 

“ Representative Evans. What relation had you to the Dis- 
trict Committee: and to that subcommittee? 

Representative Jounson of Kentucky. I was chairman of 
the House District Committee and I was chairman of that sub- 
committee.“ (Hearings, p. 209.) 

That the Mayes report did not pretend to be a completed in- 
vestigation of the accounts under consideration was called to 
the committee’s attention. (Id. 240.) 

On January 31, being the Wednesday immediately preceding 
the Monday on which the majority report was filed and pre- 
sented, the minority member inquired of Mr. Hill, the repre- 
sentative of Haskins & Sells, the accountants. employed by the 
committee, whether or not Haskins & Sells. would then, without 
an additional audit, cover with a certificate or under their sig- 
nature the accuracy of a statement. of account of the period 
preceding June 30, 1911. His reply was, Absolutely not.” 

DISTRICT CLAIMS PRIOR ro JUNE 30, 1011. 

From the hearing held on August 22, 1922 (see pp. 184-186 
and 187-188 of the hearings), it is very apparent that both Mr. 
Galloway and Mr. Donovan are satisfied that an investigation 
of the period from 1874 to 1911 could not show any sum due to 
the Government, and that, although it might show something 
due the District, it is by them deemed a “dead issue,” although 
there might be something in the accounts of that period show- 
ing a credit in favor of the District of Columbia, “because the 
Mayes account does not purport to cover the District’s side of 
the story between those years.” If there was no search for Dis- 
trict credits, its case was not closed nor is it a dead issue.” 

On page 188 of the hearings it is suggested that the District 
has a claim of a million dollars that has merit—at least is an 
equitable claim for reimbursement against the Government. If 
so, it ought to be considered. 

Mr. Edward F. Colladay, representing the citizens’ joint com- 
mittee of the District, appearing before this committee, stated : 
“ While we believe that a restatement of the account, such as a 
literal following. of the act under which this committee is pro- 
ceeding might be said to call for, would raise up millions credit- 
able to the District of Columbia's side of the account, both 
principal and interest, if interest is to be treated as due in 
the absence of a: statute or contract providing for it,” he wished 
to have the investigation kept away from so much of the period 
covered by the act raising this committee as is included between 
the years 1874 and: 1911. (Hearings, pp. 246-247.) Neither 


the District auditor, the representative assigned by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, nor the representative of the citizens’ joint 
committee, nor any other person, association, or official, except- 
ing only Congress, can take away from the District that which 
belongs to it legally, equitably, or morally under the act under 
which this committee conducts its investigations; and while 


Congress has that power, it should not so wrong any person or. 
community. 

Justice, equity, morals, and the commands of Congress require 
that this investigation should be thorough and should be so com- 
plete that no person in the future shall be able in good faith 
to say that the District has been deprived of a million dollars 
either legally, equitably, or morally its due: It will furnish to 
no Member of either Senate or House an excuse or justification 


for his action to say that the District auditor, or a legal adviser, 


or the representative of groups of District inhabitants an- 
nounced their willingness to forego such claim. It is a claim 
neither one nor all of them nor this committee has the power 
or the right to give away or foreclose. This. committee should 
determine the truth or falsity of such claim by conducting the 
investigation. Congress. direeted it to make. 

I know this investigation. may secure information which will 
make the tax burden on the taxpayers of this Nation heavier; 
but if the children in the District do not have school facilities, 
and the District’s inhabitants can not get to and from their 
homes because of lack of proper ways, and the District has a 
million dollars due it from the Government with interest 
thereon for at least 12 years, Congress should determine that 
fact and make payment. If, however, there is a million dollars 
due from the District to the Government, with interest on it 
for 20 or 30 years, I would not be averse to requiring the Dis- 
trict to collect that money and make payment of its debt. 

It is quite possible that the majority in presenting the report 
it has may be pulling a wooden horse into the citadel, or may- 
hap the Greeks still bear gifts. 

SALARIES OF ARMY OFFICERS DETAILED TO DISTRICT SERVICE, 
An item mentioned in the report of Haskins & Sells has not 


recelved the attention it merits—engineer officers detailed by 
ithe Army for District work whose salaries are wholly paid by 


the Gove: en 
“Representative Jounson of Kentucky. It was under the con- bist ecg 


These men so detailed are men. whose counterparts in similar 
cities as a rule receive large salaries. No other city can secure 
a similar detail. It has been suggested that on river work to 
which they are assigned they are paid by the Government, but 
the rivers are under the War Department. It is suggested that 
they are assigned to advise in engineering problems, but even 
in that case the service rendered is only advisory, of short dura- 
tion, and nothing more. In this case, however, it is all kinds 
of engineering work, streets, water, auto vehicles, every branch 
of engineering work in the city. The salary of the Engineer 
Commissioner might be excepted, but even as to that no sufi- 


‘cient reason can be given for the exception. I do not wish to 


be understood that where that work has anything to do with the 
Potomac in its navigable reaches or where that service is 
expended upon the conduit outside the District boundaries 
these services should be charged to the District and Government 
joint account. Where the service is expended on a subject 
where the District jurisdiction does not extend the District 
should bear no portion of the salary or expense, but for serv- 
ices rendered within the District for the exclusive benefit of 
occupants of the District salaries and expenses should be paid 
from the joint Government and the District budget. 

In any event the amounts so paid should be reported for the 
information of Congress and its future action. 

PREMIUM ON 3.65 BONDS. 


There seems to be no question but that the Treasury pur- 
chased, at a premium: not authorized by law, bonds. of the 3.65 
bond issue and one-half of this premium was taken out of the 
revenues of the District. If, as is indicated by the act under 
which we are working, the District is to have set to its credit 
such sums as have been, improperly charged against its. reve- 
nues, here is an item for which. it is certainly entitled to have 
credit. It had not control over the “ interest and sinking fund” 
or over the purchases of bonds made from it or over the esti- 
mates upon which the appropriations were based. ‘The officers 
responsible for all these matters were Federal and Congress 
was directly responsible for so placing the control. Justice and 
equity would credit back: to the District the half of these pre- 
miums. 

There was $5,000 appropriated some years since to purchase 
land: for the National Training. School for Girls. This fund 
has: been expended and no land purchased. One of the interests 
here is entitled to credit for half. the amount. 

This is an item which, if investigation shows “ misapplica- 
tion,” was not discovered: by any audit. 

FINES AND FEES IN DISTRICT COURTS. 


There is an item in the Haskins & Sells report to which it 
calls special attention; that is, fines and fees in the District 
Supreme Court. There is another item in that report to which 
special attention is not called: Fines in the police court of the 
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District, which during the period covered by the Haskins & 
Selis audit amounted to $1,586,958.73. It was all covered to the 
District’s credit and should have been divided. 

These courts are supported from the joint appropriation, ex- 
cept that clerk and marshal of the former are paid entirely 
from Government funds. It is the opinion of the writer that 
both of these should be divided between the District and Goy- 
ernment on the basis of their contributions. 

III. 
THE FINDINGS BY THB MAJORITY OF A SURPLUS OF $4,485,154.92 AS DUB TO 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IS NOT SUPPORTED BY FACTS OR LAW. 

In order that there shall be a surplus in favor of the Dis- 
trict in the Treasury of the United States under the law, it 
must appear that all accounts between the District and the 
Government from June 80, 1874, to June 30, 1922, have been 
audited and that the balance sheet covering that entire period 
shows such balance. 

THE MAJORITY DID NOT SO FIND THE SURPLUS THEY REPORT. 


The only period that has been coyered by the majority audit 
is that between June 30, 1911, and June 30, 1922. The only 
account covered in that period is that of the District general 
fund. Other funds or appropriations not contained in the Dis- 
trict appropriation acts have not been checked or audited ex- 
cept as to specific items, and as to the period preceding June 30, 
1911, there is only the guess that it is as found by the Mayes, 
ef whom it is established that they only completely checked 
the District general fund. 

To arrive at the conclusions presented by the majority it was 
compelled to violate the ordinary canons of construction in con- 
struing the acts of Congress, and to disregard the directions of 
the act of June 29, 1922, under which it was supposed to act. 

In arriving at its conclusions the majority omitted from con- 
sideration the following items for the Government: 

One-half of the 5-20 bonds. 

One-half of the interest on the 5-20 bonds. 

Interest on all items of advances or credits upon which inter- 
est has not been paid. 

One-half of the fines of the police court for the Government. 

One-half of the $5,000 appropriation to buy land for the Na- 
tional Training School for Girls, which, it seems, has been ex- 
pended but no land bought. 

One-half of the salaries of Army officers who work only for 
the District. 

And for the District the majority omitted the following items: 

One-half of the fines and fees in the Supreme Court of the 
District. 

One-half of the unlawfully paid premiums on the 3.65 bonds, 

Interest on these items, not to mention the millions referred 
to by the District auditor and Mr. Colladay, the representative 
of the Joint Citizens’ Association. 

To the above there should be added whatever changes an 
audit of all other matters not audited might disclose. The 
interest item alone on known changes shows a credit to the 
United States of $1,691,889.93, as shown by the majority report. 

The 5-20 bonds show a credit of over a million for the Gov- 
ernment, and interest from the dates of payment should be 
added. 

There are many other items not included in the foregoing 
which are known to a limited number of persons, which, when 
properly inquired into, will doubtless disclose other large sums 
that have gone from the Treasury to the benefit of the District. 

It is net amiss to call attention to Congress to the conclusion 
of some Members of the majority embodied in their report: 

“Some members of the committee believe that these laws, 
although binding, were in many instances more favorable to the 
District than they should have been if due consideration had 
been given to the taxpayers of the United States, and that under 
these laws the United States has for a long time and is now con- 
tributing more than its just proportion to the administration of 
the District government and the upkeep of the District; and 
that this is especially true when consideration is given to the 
limited activities and interest of the United States in the Dis- 
trict. which are not wholly maintained at the expense of the 
United States, as compared to the large, expansive, and growing 
interests of the residents of the District or those owning prop- 
erty therein, and taking into consideration also the low tax rate 
paid on property located in the District.” 

The writer, having left the committee room, was not present 
when this was incorporated as a part of the report. 

It is assumed that it is the views of at least three of the ma- 
jority, or else it would not have been made a part of the report. 
If this surmise is correct, then there is a clear majority of the 
committee, who, if the facts as to how the legislation as to fail- 
ure to collect interest and as to the payment of the 5-20 bonds 


are as is stated herein, will logically come to the conclusion that 
at least the sums representing the interest which was not col- 
lected and the portion of the 5-20 bonds and interest thereon 
paid by the Government, with interest on these amounts as 
directed in the act of June 29, 1922, ought to be deducted from 
the surplus as found by the majority, 

The minority views as herein presented do not intend to sug- 
gest a balance or surplus for or against either the District or 
the Government, as in the time permitted, from February 4, 
1922, to the present, even a cursory examination of appropria- 
tions and accounts was impossible. 

It must be conceded that without a complete checking and 
auditing of all items which may enter into the fiseal relations 
0 0 the District and the Government there can be no true 

ance. 

In conelusion, it should be observed that the balance for the 
District may be either more or less than suggested by the ma- 
jority, or there may be no surplus at all. 

That the fact sought for may be satisfactorily settled there 
should be nothing left in doubt that can be made certain. With 
millions in doubt on either side of the accounts and not inquired 
into at all, a balance or surplus based upon a careful audit of 
all items and a careful digest of congressional action in connec- 
tion with those items must be the only proper solution of the 
problem which will insure accuracy, do justice, and lay, so far 
as it is possible to satisfy, the various contentions. 

To this end it is recommended that the committee be con- 
tinued, with the directions to thoroughly audit all the matters 
between the District and the Government, including the interest 
on all items upon which it bas not been charged, and to ascer- 
tain and report to Congress what sums have been expended by 
the United States and by the District of Columbia, respectively, 
whether for the purpose of maintaining, upbuilding, or beauti- 
fying the said District, or for the purpose of conducting its gov- 
ernment or its governmental activities and agencies, or for the 
furnishing of conveniences, comforts, and necessities to the 
people of said District, all as directed by the act of June 29, 
1922, and that such additional appropriation may be made as 
may be necessary to carry out these instructions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert E. Evans, 
Of the Committee. 


RURAL CREDITS, 


Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency may have until mid- 
night to-morrow, Sunday night, to file a report upon the bill 
on rural credits, to be reported from that committee, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand that the majority of the com- 
mittee have reached a situation now where they are willing 
to work on Sunday in order to help the farmer? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think both the minority and the majority 
are of a mind on that matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Towa [Mr. RAMSEYER] and the 
statement he received permission to Insert in the RECORD, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
in S-point type by inserting therein an address by Merton L. 
Lewis, former attorney general of the State of New York, on 
the railroad problem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS OF GEN. MERTON B. Lewis, FORMERLY SENATOR AND ATTORNEY 

GENERAL OF THE STATE or NEW York, BEFORE WASHINGTON BOARD 

or TRADE, JANUARY 18, 1923. 

„There is probably no subject engaging public attention at 
the present time more important than the subject upon which 
I am asked to speak to you to-night. 

„The danger of an interruption of interstate commerce is so 
threatening, not only to the commercial rehabilitation of our 
country and to a considerable extent the rehabilitation of the 
world, but also so full of possibilities of actual physical suffer- 
ing by the helpless and innocent bystanders and outsiders, 
that the attention of every thoughtful mind is almost ineyl- 
tably directed to a study of the problem and an effort to find a 
remedy. 

First, as to the problem. 

„Here in America we boast of our freedom. In no country 
in which there is an established government is the individual 
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so free to pursue his own course, so little hampered by the 
interference of goverament, as in these United States of America. 

“When we consider the conditions which exist here and which 
are guaranteed to us by the Constitution under which we live, 
we are not surprised that our country has grown from a feeble 
Confederation of 13 Independent Colonies as they existed at 
the close of the Revolutionary War to the great continent-wide 
Nation of more than a hundred million people, which has re- 
cently demobilized an army which numbered nearly, if not 
quite, five millions of men wearing our uniform and marching 
and fighting under our flag. 

“ Having in mind the advantages guaranteed to us by our 
form of government and the development which has resulted 
from such advantages, it would be surprising had we not been 
able to raise the armies which we did raise and to send those 

rmies to the fields of France there to break the Hindenburg 
ine previously believed to be unbreakable. 

“Tt would have been surprising had we not been able to send 
across the seas the bread and beef and cotton and wool with 
which to feed and clothe the slowly starving people of England, 
France, Italy, and other European countries. 

“It would have been surprising had we not been able to loan 
billions of dollars to the countries of Europe, whose finan- 
cial resources had been exhausted in the effort to preserve 
themselves from destruction as independent self-governing 
States. 

“In a word, it would have been surprising had we not been 
able to win the war which, until we took up the task, England, 
France, Russta, Italy, Serbia, and their allies had not succeeded 
in doing. 

“We won because we had, under our form of government, 
learned to love liberty; because we hated tyranny; because we 
could not tolerate the upbuilding in Europe of a military power 
which we knew would sooner or later force us to fight to prevent 
the destruction of our Liberties and our right to maintain our- 
selves as a free aay nat 

We had the ability to win because of the wonderful growth 
of our population, the development of our natural resources, 
the great wealth which we had accumulated, the love of free- 
dom and justice in the hearts of our people, and the willingness 
on the part of our people to sacrifice when sacrifice seemed 
necessary in what we believed to be a righteous cause. 

“This freedom, of which I have spoken, has, I think, in 
these more recent days, come to have a meaning in the minds 
of many which, if conceded to exist, is likely to be subversive, 
if not absolutely destructive, of our institutions, 

“Men say, and are not often contradicted, that they have the 
right to work when they please and to cease to work when 
they please. To an extent this is true, As a broad general 
proposition it should not be true, even if it, is true now. 
I do not mean by this expression of my opinion to indicate 
that I believe in industrial slavery or peonage, or any- 
thing of that character. I do not. What I do mean is this— 
that our civilization has become so complex, our industries 
80 diversified, our activities so dependent upon the activities 
of others, that no single individual, no body of individuals, has 
under 8 conditions the right to cease to function as a 
part of the system under which we have grown great and 
powerful and wealthy. 

“A hundred years ago men, as a rule, were Independent of 
each other to a much greater extent than now. The farmer, for 
instance, generally speaking, was able to produce practically 
everything required for the support and upbringing of his family. 
He produced the meat and bread, the vegetables and butter, the 
milk and cheese, the wool and the flax required to feed and 
clothe his family. A coal strike would not have affected him, 
for the reason that he had an ample supply of firewood. A 
railroad strike would not have disturbed him, for the reason 
that his horses were ready and able to haul him and his family 
to whatever place he might want to travel. 

“A strike of longshoremen did not bother him, as he had no 
merchandise for export. The doctor had his own horse and 
chaise and traveled about among his patients and needed no 
other kind of transportation. There were no steamships rush- 
ing across the ocean, here to-day and in Plymouth or Brest 
within a week. There were no railroads by the use of which 
you could spend the business hours of to-day in your New 

ork office and the business hours of to-morrow in Chicago. 
There were no telegraph lines, or telephones by the use of 
which we could talk with our agents or associates In San 
Francisco. 

“All these modern inventions and modern methods have 
served to destroy the independence of the individual and to 
create instead a dependence upon others. We are dependent 
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for our bread not only upon the farmer who grows the wheat, 
but upon the miller who grinds it, the baker who bakes the 
bread, and the grower who delivers it at our doors; for our meat 
upon the packers who slaughter our cattle, the railroads which 
transport the meat, and the distributor who distributes it; 
for our milk upon the farmer who produces it, the railroad 
which brings it, oftentimes from far distant points, to our cities, 
the plant where it is pasteurized, and the driver who leaves the 
bottles on our doorsteps while we are still asleep. 

“A strike of the men who dig the coal makes it impossible 
frequently for the miller to grind the wheat. Without coal he 
frequently is without steam. The same strike makes it im- 
possible for the railroads to take the wheat to the mills or the 
flour to the baker, 

“The same strike makes our cities dark at night, because 
without coal we are without electricity ; without electricity our 
surface cars cease operating, and our subway systems are silent, 
our telegraph and telephone lines are out of commission. 

“Because of this complexity of modern conditions we as 
individuals have lost much of our former independence. We 
have become more dependent than ever before, None of us is 
independent—neither the rich man nor the poor man. The coal 
strike puts us all out of business. A railroad strike is just as 
bad. A strike of the longshoremen in New York recently re- 
sulted in the total destruction of hundreds of thousands of dol« 
lars worth of foodstuffs. This destruction necessarily added to 
the already too high cost of living. 

“A steel strike a few years ago resulted, according to the news- 
papers, in a loss of more than a quarter of a billion dollars. The 
railroad shopmen's strike last July resulted in a loss, the amount 
of which can not be even estimated with any degree of accuracy. 

“ Individuals employed in the coal mines, upon the railroads, in 
the factories, in the mills, or in any industry which contributes 
to the production of the necessaries of life claim, and their 
claim has not been generally disputed, that they have the right 
to cease working whenever they may choose to do so, Not only 
this, they claim that they have a right to form organizations 
of workers and to agree that they will cease their labors at any 
time they may choose and for any cause which may seem to 
them to be good. They claim that the public has not the right to 
interfere; that the law does not give the public the right. Some 
will claim that the lawmakers have not the power to make any 
law which will give the public the right to interfere. ` I am not 
one of those who are willing to admit such claim. 

“ Self-preservation is said to be the first law of nature. It is 
true, however, not only as to individuals but it is equally true 
as to governments and nations. There is a considerable ele- 
ment in favor of the proposition for a general strike. By this 
it is understood that all workers in all organized industries 
shall cease on a given date to perform their allotted tasks to con- 
tribute their proportignate share to the maintenance of the ex- 
istence of the human race. I deny this right. I insist that it is 
within the power of the Government of the United States to 
pass such laws as may be necessary to preyent strikes and to 
prevent the stopping of the wheels of industry. 

“This is not my own individual and unsupported statement. 
I find my authority in the Constitution of the United States 
and in the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I marvel at the wisdom of the group of men who 
gathered together more than 130 years ago and immortalized 
themselves by the publication of the greatest, the most pro- 
found, and wisest secular document ever written by human 
hand—the Constitution of the United States. 

“The Constitution makers declared in Article I, section 8, 
subdivision 3, that the Congress shall have power ‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States.’ 
The words ‘to regulate’ haye been and must be construed 
to mean the power to take such action as shall prevent inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. 

“There is scarcely a railroad in the country of any conse- 
quence not engaged in interstate commerce, Any attempt to 
interfere with the orderly operation of the railroad is an at- 
tempt to interfere with interstate commerce. The miner who 
refuses to mine the coal necessary for the generation of steam 
to drive the locomotives which haul the wheat to the mill in 
a State other than that in which it is grown interferes with 
interstate commerce. The engineer who refuses to drive the 
locomotive which hauls the cars from the farm to the mill 
and from the mill to the market interferes with interstate com- 
merce. The longshoreman who refuses to load or unload the 
freight delivered at the seaport from States in which it origi- 
nated interferes with interstate commerce. The telephone or 
telegraph operator who refuses to operate a line extending 
from one State into another for the transmission of messages 
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relating to interstate commerce himself interferes with inter- 
state commerce. 
| “These interferences have generally heretofore been regarded 
. as nonpreventable, We have felt, and perhaps many of us still 
feel, that liberty of individual action is of the highest impor- 
tance, and that such liberty must be maintained, regardless of 
consequences. The time is coming, and if I am not greatly mis- 
taken is near at hand, when liberty of individual action will to a 
considerable extent necessarily be surrendered by those who 
enter into the employment of corporations, railroads, and other 
| public service corporations. 
The sooner such laws are passed as will prevent such inter- 
ferences the sooner we shall reach that state of industrial devel- 
opment which will make it certain that our country will continue 
to be the most powerful and our people the most wealthy on the 
globe. 

“The situation is one which can easily be corrected. Con- 
gress has the power. If there is to be any difficulty at all, it will 
be a difficulty which will arise when the effort is made to induce 
Congress to exercise the power. Labor organizations control 
votes. Votes control elections. A statement appeared recently 
in one of the daily papers to the effect that not more than 3 per 
cent of the total population of the country are members of labor 
organizations. Whether this is true or not I do not know. 
| What we do know is that labor is organized. All railroad labor 
Is unionized. The power of the unions must not be under- 
estimated. 

“In a recent decision of the United States district court, in 
the case of Scott v. Frazier (258 Fed. 675), that court recognized 
the necessity of a change of remedies to meet changed conditions. 
In that case the court said: 

“* What may be done by the State to protect its people and 
promote their welfare can not be declared by a priori reasoning. 
New evils arise as the result of changing conditions. If the 
State remains static, while the evils that afflict society are 
changing and dynamic, the State soon becomes wholly inade- 
quate to protect the public. The State must be as free to change 
its remedies as the evils that cause human suffering are to 
change their forms.’ 

“That the power to meet such changing conditions does exist 
and can be exercised has been declared by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I think that all of us remember—and 
some of us shudder when we think of it—that in 1916 a strike 
was threatened by the four railroad brotherhoods. Had the 
strike been carried into effect it is probable that every loco- 
motive in the United States would have been put out of com- 
mission. The members of the brotherhoods demanded what in 
effect amounted to a very large increase in wages. 

“Alarmed by the threat, the President insisted that Congress 
grant such demands. The Adamson law was enacted and soon 
thereafter became the subject of judicial interpretation. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States was written 
by Chief Justice White and is found in volume 243 of the 
United States Supreme Court Reports. At page 348 he said: 

„If acts which, if done, would interrupt, if not destroy, 
interstate commerce may be by anticipation legislatively pre- 
vented, by the same token the power to regulate may be ex- 
ercised to guard against the cessation of interstate commerce 
threatened by a failure of employers and employees to agree 
as to the standard of wages, such standard being an essential 
prerequisite to the uninterrupted flow of interstate commerce.’ 
(Italics ours.) 

“At page 350 Judge White said: 

“*Again, what purpose would be subserved by all the regula- 
tions established to secure the enjoyment by the public of an 
efficient and reasonable service, if there was no power in gov- 
ernment to prevent all service from being destroyed?’ (Italics 
ours.) 

“At page 852 Judge White said: 

“*Here again it is obvious that what we have previously 
said is applicable and decisive, since whatever would be the 
right of an employee engaged in a private business to demand 
such wages as he desires, to leave the employment if he does 
not get them and by concert of action to agree with others to 
leave upon the same condition, such rights are necessarily sub- 
ject to limitations when employment is accepted in a business 
charged with a publie interest and as to which the power to 
regulate commerce possessed by Congress applied.’ (Italics 
ours.) x 

“Judge White said that the power exists, and may be exer- 
cised by the employer and the employee to agree upon a stand- 
ard of wages, but he said: 

„That right in no way affects the lawmaking power to pro- 
fect the public right, and create a standard of wages resulting 
from a dispute as to wages and a failure therefore to establish, 
by consent, a standard,’ (Italics ours,) 
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“Mr. Justice McKenna, in his concurring opinion, page 364, 
said: 

“*When one enters into interstate commerce one enters into 
a service in which the public has an interest and subjects one’s 
self to its behest * ., (Italics ours.) 

Even Mr. Justice Day in his dissenting opinion in the Adam- 
Son case says, pages 364-65: 

“*T am not prepared to deny to Congress, in view of its con- 
stitutional authority to regulate commerce among the States, 
the right to fix by lawful enactment the wages to be paid to 
those engaged in such commerce in the operation of trains car- 
rying passengers and freight. While the railroads of the coun- 
try are privately owned they are engaged in a public service, 
and because of that fact are subject in a large measure to gov- 
ernmental control.’ 

“With the authority which we find in the Constitution, con- 
strued as it has been by the highest court in the land, we are 
bound to ask ourselves this question: Does a government func- 
tion properly which fails to realize the danger of the situation 
which confronts the people of the United States? 

“The great public interests involved furnish more than suf- 
ficient reason for the exercise of the power by Congress which 
the Constitution, as we have seen, confers upon that body. 
When the people of the United States shall come to a full 
realization of the fact that the power exists, then will come the 
demand that Congress perform its full duty to its constituents. 

“ Now, as to the remedy. 

We have seen from the quotations from the opinions of the 
judges of the Supreme Court that the power does exist; that 
Congress can enact laws which will operate to prevent inter- 
ruption of interstate commerce. Such a law should provide that 
any person entering the employ of a public-service corporation 
or of any corporation charged with a public interest should be 
required by law to sign a written contract; that such contract 
should specifically provide that under no circumstances should 
a strike take place. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has complete power 
to limit and restrict the amount that a railroad company en- 
gaged in interstate commerce may charge for the transportation 
of persons or property. The determinations of the commission 
have the force of law. The exercise of such power as is com- 
monly applied amounts to a limitation upon the income of the 


should confer upon the commission the power to 
regulate and limit the expenditures of the company in carrying 
on its operations. If the outflow from the spigot be greater 
than the inflow at the bung, the barrel is soon empty. 

“Under present conditions expenditures for operating costs— 
wages of employees—are regulated, if at all, by the brother- 
hoods. They determine for themselves the amount of wages 
for which they will exchange their services. If the members 
were engaged in private employment, in an employment not 
charged with a public interest, their right so to do could not be 
questioned. Being employed by an interstate commerce carrier, 
they should by the terms of a written contract be required to 
agree that during the term specified in such contract they 
would not leave such employment except with the consent of 
the employer. 

“Tf there is any one thing more than another upon which the 
stability of human affairs depends, it is, I think, the inviola- 
bility of contracts. 

“The peace of the world is preserved by contracts between 
nations. Such contracts are known as treaties. 

“The most devastating and costly war in history resulted 
from the violation of a contract—a mere scrap of paper which 
was torn and cast to the winds. : 

“A glance at the present condition of what btt a few years 
ago was the great German Empire should cause every nation, 
every government, every group of individuals, every human be- 
ing to pause whenever tempted to follow the example of the 
German chancellor in the summer of 1914. 

“The peace of the world depends upon the observance of 
treaties. 

“The Constitution of the United States is but a contract en- 
tered into by the States in 1787, and later accepted by other 
States. 

“An attempt by a group of States in 1861 to nullify the con- 
tract to which they had become parties resulted in a war more 
costly than any which had preceded it. 

“ Substantially all human relations are governed by contracts, 
either express or implied. The purchase of a loaf of bread, a 
cigar, a newspaper, each involves a contract. There is first an 
agreement as to the price. The contract is completed when the 
price is paid and the loaf is delivered. The baker, however, in 
selling the loaf, warrants impliedly that it is wholesome and fit 
for consumption, For a breach of such warranty he is liable to 
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the purchaser for any damage that may be sustained by such 
purchaser. 

“The borrower of a $10 bill contracts to repay it. For his 
breach the lender has his remedy. A telegraph company is 
liable to the sender of a telegram for its failure to deliver or 
for unreasonable delay in the delivery of such message. A man 
who marries a woman contracts to support and maintain her 
and to support, maintain, and educate the children resulting 
trom such marriage. A corporation chartered by the State is 
-bound by its charter. It contracts to do those things and may 
only do those things which its charter permits it to do, and for 
a breach of its contract may lose its charter. 

. “A railroad corporation, by the acceptance of its charter, con- 
tracts to transport persons and property. It must perform its 
obligations or cease to exist. The State which grants the char- 
ter may take it away. The charter is granted because the public 
Interest is served by the creation of the corporation. It is, 
„therefore, the duty of the corporation to function normally and 
effectively. It must do the work for the doing of which it was 
created. It can not cease to function at its pleasure. It must 
carry on. The public interest requires that there be no inter- 
ruption tn the performance of its obligations. 

Every prudent business man anticipates his normal busi- 
ness requirements and his probable future needs in the way of 
machinery aud materials. It is not unusual for an individual 
engaged in a business enterprise to contract in advance for his 
supply of labor. It is only prudent that he should do s0. 
This is, it would seem, particularly true as to railroad corpora- 
tions. 

‘ “It is undoubtedly the practice of all railroad corporations 
to contract in advance for their supply of coal and their other 
necessaries, 

“The one thing for which they do not contract effectively 
is fur a supply of labor. Without skilled labor a railroad cor- 

ration can not render service. The service which a railroad 
s required to render is a public service. It is a service in 
which the public has an interest. For that reason govern- 

‘mental control to the extent n for the protection of 
the interest of the public is hardly debatable. 

As to railroads engaged in interstate commerce, the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission has the power to regulate the 
operations within the limits fixed by Congress. 
Congress has such power under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. It has exercised its power and has conferred 
power upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish 
rates for the transportation of passengers and property. Such 
rates when established are binding upon the corporations. It 
is unlawful for a railroad corporation to charge a different 
rate for service than that established by the commission. A 
violation by a railroad corporation is punishable in the Fed- 
eral courts. The power of the courts to punish is nowhere 
questioned. 

“As a result of the exercise by the commission of the power 
which it possesses, reasonable rates only are charged and col- 

ected. The income of the companies is limited by the deter- 
minations of the commission. 

“The operating costs, however, are not limited. No commis- 
sion or board has power to determine costs of operation and 
enforce its rulings. 

“ Railroads, therefore, are compelled to pay such wages to the 
skilled laborers as such laborers may demand. The result of 
a refusal to pay the wages demanded is an interruption or re- 
duction of service. Either is disastrous to the public and dis- 
astrous to those whose capital is invested in the securities of 
the corporations. 

“Skilled labor necessary for the operation of the roads is 
highly organized. The demand is always for an increase in 
wages. It is not a question of bargaining. It is not a question 
of taking the labor or going without it. The railroads must 
have it. They can not operate without it. 

“ An individual or a corporation about to construct a factory 
or a dwelling house may employ labor, or if the cost of labor 
is too great, may postpone such construction. A railroad cor- 
poration has no such choice. A railroad corporation must 
furnish constant, uninterrupted service. An interruption means 
congestion. Congestion means destruction of property. Food- 
stuffs, such as meat, milk, fruit, vegetables, quickly become 
valueless if allowed to stand in cars on the sidings for lack of 
switchmen or engineers to moye the cars, 

Railroad employees organized as they now are have not only 
the railroads of the Nation but millions of consumers of the 
great cities at their mercy. 

Fot alone the consumers but the producers are compelled to 
suffer, The farmers of Califormia, it is said, sustained a loss 


of $25,000,000 as a result of the railroad strike of last summer. 


In the event of a strike, railroads may have no engineers. As 


a result they can not moye the cars. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission can render no assistance. It has no power. There 
is but one course open and that is to pay the wages demanded 
by the engineers. 

“For the prevention of strikes, strikes should be made not 
only unlawful but impossible. It would be futile for Congress 
to declare it to be unlawful for railroad employees to engage in 
a strike. There are hundreds of thousands of such employees. 
They are everywhere. If even a few thousand of such em- 
ployees were to defy the courts and flout the law, what would 
happen? There are not enough courts in the whole country to 
deal with the situation. The jails of the country could not hold 
those who might be found guilty. 

“In the meantime, what happens? The employees have yio- 
lated the law and have voluntarily ceased to render service. 
They are now in a position to claim that they have the right 
under a statute to leave their jobs when they please for any 
reason or for no reason whatever, and they always will hava 
mat pes until a complete change of conditions shall be brought 
about. 

“The employees zee cease to operate the roads at any time. 
When they cease, the train service is suspended, business is iu- 
terrupted, traffic is dead, meat, milk, fruit, vegetables, and 
merchandise of all kinds are either ruined or damaged. 

Either the railroad companies must make good to the ship- 
pers or the shippers must stand the loss themselves. 

“Congress has the power to apply the remedy. It may 
require railroad companies to adopt the prudent course and 
to employ its engineers and firemen and other classes of em- 
Ployees for fixed and definite terms, to be specified in written 
contracts, to be negotiated by themselyes with the companies, 
with the assistance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
wages satisfactory to themselyes and the companies and ap- 
proved by the commission. The commission should supervise 
the matter of employment and determine the form of the con- 
tract. It should be declared unlawful for a railroad corpora- 
tion to employ any person In the operation of a road except 
under the terms of such contract. 

“The proposition has been advanced to declare an agree- 
ment between two or more employees to leave the service with 
intent to hinder or delay interstate commerce to be unlawful. 

“Merely declaring a thing unlawful does not prevent crime. 

“Only a minor fraction of those who are daily guilty of 
unlawful acts are eyer arrested. Only a minor fraction of 
those who are arrested and charged with having committed 
unlawful acts are ever convicted. 

It is unlawful to expectorate on the sidewalks. 
York it is unlawful to smoke in the subway. 

“Tt is unlawful to charge usurious rates of interest. 

“It is unlawful to drive an automobile at a speed greater 
than 20 miles an hour on city streets. 

“Tt is unlawful in a public place to pour a drink of whisky 
from a flask into a glass. 

“Not many years ago innocent-minded legislators in New 
York enacted one of the Ten Commandments into statute law. 
Who ever heard of a conviction under that statute? 

“ How many respectable citizens would be able to plead not 
guilty to a charge of violating the Volstead law? 

“Many prohibited acts are committed because such acts are 
not of themselves immoral. 

“A man who could not be Induced to pick another man's 
pocket would not hesitate to buy a case of whisky from a boot- 
legger. 

“Frequently at dinners which I have attended I have no- 
ticed men at the tables who at the time were public officers, and 
as such must necessarily have taken the constitutional oath of 
office, who had no hesitation in drinking alcoholic beverages, 
which they knew had not been lawfully obtained for the 
occasion. 

“We are rapidly becoming a Nation of lawbreakers. Why? 
Because acts which are not immoral have been declared to be 
unlawful. 

“Government by injunction is unpopular, and whenever pos- 
sible should be avoided. 

“A statute providing that two or more persons who might 
agree to leave the service of an interstate-commerce railroad 
with the intent to interrupt commerce would be difficult of en- 
forcement except by injunction—as difficult as is the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead law. 

“A just and fair agreement between employer and employee, 
reduced to writing, with the assistance and under the supervi- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, would appeal to 
all fair-minded men. The rights of all parties would be thor- 
oughly understood, Dissension would cease. Harmony would 
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prevail. Interruption in the transportation of persons and 

property would no longer be likely. The danger of loss and 

damage to property would not continue as a menace to the ship- 

pa, and industrial unrest throughout- the country would soon 
ecome a matter of history. 

“No question of involuntary servitude is involved. No man 
could be compelled to enter into such a contract. Every indi- 
‘vidual would be free to exercise his own judgment in the 
matter. He could sign or refuse to sign. 

“ Substantial penalties should be imposed. Violations of con- 
tractual obligations or of the statutory provisions should be 
‘made punishable by imprisonment. Employees found to be 
guilty of violating a contract or any provision. of the statute 
should be disqualified from entering into the employ of a public- 
service corporation for a period of time to be fixed in the act, 
and the court should have the power to appoint a receiver for 
‘any corporation found to be guilty of any such violation. 

Hon. Newton D. Baker, recently Secretary of War, in an 
article published in the American Bar Association for De- 
cember, 1922, speaking of the brotherhoods composed of rail- 
road employees, said: 

be strength of these bodies of workers is such that the 
fundamental Industries of transportation in this country could 
not operate a day against the combined action of the brother- 
hoods, and the life of our large cities and industrial centers 
‘depends in a thousand ways for its productivity and prosperity 
upon the determinations of the organized industrial crafts. 

„Few of us realize, I am sure, that organized labor has 
become not only a powerful factor in the daily industry of the 
country but a great physical power. The check-off imposed 
in the soft-coal mines of the central competitive district is 
estimated to produce $15,000,000 a year. The annual receipts 
‘of the railroad brotherhoods are probably an equal amount, 
while into the treasury of the national and international craft 
organizations and of the Federation of Labor an amount esti- 
mated at $60,000,000 is annually gathered. They are strong 
enough, in fact, to carry on wars.“ 

“Further on in the same article Mr. Baker said, speaking 
of strikes and the conditions resuiting therefrom: 

“Tt is sometimes difficult to tell who starts the conflagra- 
tion and riots. The armies face one another at close range 
and the sentinels on both sides are jumpy. The result, how- 
ever, is that any dispassionate description of American labor 
relations to-day would be obliged to conclude that they are 
frankly anarchistic appeals to brute force, restrained only by 
prudential considerations and wholly untamed by the ordinary 
moralities.’ 

In the same article Mr. Baker said: 

It must be recognized, first, that there are three parties 
to every labor controversy—the employer, the employee, and 
the public. Second, it must be recognized that this public in- 
terest can not be left to be injured or destroyed by prolonged 
conflict between the other two parties or disregarded by both 
when they combine against it. Recognizing these two prin- 
ciples as fundamental, we ought to be able to devise industrial 
arrangements under which the grave problems * * * will 
be studied and solved. Such questions are real and vital to 
the worker. They are equally real and vital to the employer, 
nnd wherever they are left unsolved the public finally pays 
the bill.’ 

“Hon. Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the Railroad Labor 
Board, in an article published in the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 14, 1922, said: 

In most of the national conventions of railway employees 
this year strong ground has been taken in favor of the repeal 
of the labor article of the transportation act, and it goes with- 
out saying that any move to strengthen the fict by the inclusion 
of an antistrike provision will be vigorously resisted. The em- 
ployees demand the unhampered right to tie up the railroads 
whenever they consider it to their own interests. The basie 
reason of this is twofold: First, because they believe that 
their absolute power to throttle traffic will get them more than 
arbitration will; and, second, because the majority of them 
are advocates of Government ownership, and they believe that 
their unrestricted power to strike will soon force a discouraged 
and disgruntled public to adopt Government ownership. Their 
first conclusion is erroneous. * * * ‘Their second conclusion 
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correct. 

“The concluding paragraph of Mr. Hooper's article reads as 
follows: 

“*Our people should not temporize with this question. It is 
too vital and too far-reaching to admit of partisan bickering. 

„The transportation act of 1920 was a long stride in the 
right direction. Results have justified its enactment but uncov- 
ered its fatal weakness. Its provisions should be clarified where 


necessary to the safeguarding of the rights of all concerned, and, 
above all, they should be made mandatory and enforceable. 
Then, if abuses develop in the administration of the law, let 
the ballot box be resorted to for redress, 

„This is a problem that can not be solved by stagnant hesi- 
a or timid retrogression. It calls for a forward move- 
ment.’ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
telegram from the president of the North Carolina Cotton Co- 
operative Association relative to the Capper bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we can not allow that. 
Everybody is getting telegrams. I object: 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp as an extension of my remarks a speech that I 
made before the Veterans of Foreign Wars on George Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


PART OF ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL AT THE WASH- 
INGTON BIRTHDAY DINNER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS, IN HONOR OF THE NATIONAL COMMANDER LN 
CHIEF, AT THE HOTEL RENNERT, THURSDAY BYENING, FEBRUARY 22, 1923. 
One hundred and twenty-six years ago General Washington deliy- 

ered his farewell address as President to the ple of the United 

States, This moaning; in accordance with time-honored custom, this 

address was read in the House of Representatives, 

As we meet to-night to celebrate the birthday of General Washington 
it is particularly appropriate that we consider some of the very wise 
recommendations which he made to the American people for their 
guidance, based upon the varied experiences of his life as the great 
military commander who achieved their liberties and as their first 
Chief: Magistrate. 

It is icularly appropriate that you who have served this coun- 
try_in its foreign wars should consider the eet teachings contained 
in Washington's farewell message, not so much for arous own guidance, 
but for transmission to those who directly or indirectly are respon- 
sible for the erp destinies of this country. You have made me 

our toastmaster this evening, and I have therefore all the time at my 
is „but I shall only reserve for myself three minutes, and in that 
time I shall call your attention to one special piece of wisdom from’ 

Avice ge Seabed mp art gy ATOSA ou eed eto civilian a who had 

ormulate the Constitution and w had for ht years exe- 
ey gy laws mros ope Bina e said : nA 

‘ e basis our political system the right of the people to 
make and alter their constitutions of government,” Anse 


Then, having exhorted the people to stand by existi laws, h 
referred to the fundamental untae and thatey of vad liberties 
and said: 


“One method of assault may be to effect in the forms of the 
Constitution alterations which will impair the energy of the system 
and thus to undermine what can not be directly overthrown. 
the changes to which you may be invited, remenrber that time and 
habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of Govern- 
ment as of other human institutions; that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tendency of the e con- 
stitution of a country; that facility in changes upon the credit of 
mere hypothesis and opinion ex to perpetual change from the 
endless variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember, especially, 
that for the efficient management of your common interests, in a 
country so extensive as ours, a Government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfeet security of liberty is indispensable.” 

In these days when we are testing the radical alteration of the 
theory of our Government contained in the eighteenth amendment, 
and when there are being proposed to us that by other amendments to 
the Constitution the United States take control of marriage and di- 
vorce, of child labor, and such matters it behooves us to remember 
these farewell words of the first President. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock 
and 42 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until to-morrow (Sunday), Febru- 
ary 25, 1923. at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

1023. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a list of papers, documents, 
ete., on the files of this department which are not needed in the 
transaction of public business and have no permanent value or 
historic Interest, was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DOMINICK: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 4324. An 
act to amend “An act to authorize association of producers of 
agricultural products"; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1702). 
Praag to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

on. 
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Mr. FESS: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 242. A 
joint resolution authorizing the erection on public grounds in 
the District of Columbia of a statue by José Clará personifying 
Serenity“; without amendment (Rept. No. 1708). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SWEET: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 14401. A bill to amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act; without amendment (Rept. No. 1704). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 2423. 
A bill authorizing the Indian tribes and individual Indians, or 
any of them, residing in the State of Washington and west of 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains to submit to the Court of 
Claims certain claims growing out of treaties and otherwise; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1705). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dis- 
position of Useless Executive Papers. H. Rept. No. 1707. A 
report on the disposition of useless papers, etc., in the Post 
Office Department. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RODENBERG: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 
14425. A bill authorizing preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods; without amendment (Rept. No. 1708). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 574. An act to amend an act entitied 
“An act to save daylight and to provide standard time for the 
United States,” as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1709). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. S. 
4280. An act to provide for the incorporation and supervision 
of corporations formed for the purpose of making agricultural 
and live-stock loans, to amend the Federal reserve act, to amend 
the Federal farm loan act, to extend and stabilize the market 
for United States bonds and other securities, to provide fiscal 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1712). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14423) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to seil a portion of the 
Federal building site in the city of Duluth, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 14424) declaring a portion 
of the west fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River, in 
Cook County, III., to be a nonnavigable stream; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 14425) authorizing pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with a 
view to the control of their floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. SWEET: A resolution (H. Res. 556) for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 14401; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A resolution (H. Res. 
557) authorizing the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization to investigate labor conditions in Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 558) providing for expenses of 
the special commission for investigation of labor and immigra- 
tion conditions in the Territory of Hawail; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. CARTER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma relating to the matter of the disposal of the water 
rights and matters connected therewith at Muscle Shoals, Ala. ; 
te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wyoming petitioning Congress to hasten the enactment of 
the rural credits act and amend the farm loan act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming 
urging Congress to liberalize repayment requirements under the 
Federal reclamation act; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legisiature of the State of Wyoming 
urging Congress and the Secretary of the Interior to expedite 
the construction of the Guernsey, Wyo., storage and power dam; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Oregon relative to amending the Federal grain standards act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (H. R. 14426) for the relief of 
the Polish-American Navigation Corporation, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7423. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of the Harlem Council of 
Women, New York, urging the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 232; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7424. Also, petition of New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, New York City, urging the United States Government 


to limit the Import of the raw drug material and manufacture 


of same in this country to the amount required for medical 
purposes only, and that amount to be determined after consulta- 
tion with the United States Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7425. By Mr. APPLEBY: Petition of the Monmouth County 
Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, 
requesting that a sufficient appropriation to provide for a 
civilian military training camp be included in the Army appro- 
priation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

7426. By Mr. BRITTEN: Petition of citizens of Chicago as- 
sembled in mass meeting, protesting against both the Versailles 
treaty and the invasion of the Ruhr; to the Gommittee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

7427. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, urging Congress to limit the import of raw 
material and the manufacture of the same in this country to 
the amount required for medical purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

7428. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, opposing further restriction of immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

7429. By Mr. FULLER; Petitions of E. F. Derwent, president 
Farm Bureau, and W. Frank Reid, master County Grange, of 
Winnebago County, Ill., favoring the Lenroot-Anderson bill; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

7430. Also, petition of John S. Goebel, manager Mendota Auto 
Co, (Inc.), of Mendota, III., favoring the Newton bill, extending 
relief to the suffering and starving women and children of 
Austria and Germany; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7431. Also, petition of the Rockford (III.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, opposing bill for a Federal reformatory at Camp Grant, 
III.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7432. Also, petition of Rockford (III.) Farm Loan Assecia- 
tion, favoring the bill H. R. 13047, amending the Federal farm 
loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

7433. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Woman's Republican Club 
(Inc.) of New York, favoring a limit being placed on drugs im- 
ported into this country; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7434. Also, petition of P. K. Wilson & Son (Inc.), New York 
City, N. Y., urging Congress to take action in order that the 
lower Mississippi Valley may be accorded protection against 
devastating floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7435. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Cornelia McKinne Stan- 
wood, president California State Division, American Association 
of University Women, urging favorable consideration of House 
bill 11490 relative to the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7436. Also, telegram by V. C. Bryant, secretary California 
Farm Bureau Federation, from Berkeley, Calif., urging the 
passage of the Lenroot-Anderson and Norbeck-Strong bills be- 
fore adjournment of Congress; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

7437. Also, petition of Napa-Lake Counties Pomona Grange, 
No. 7, Rutherford, Calif., relative to the construction and main- 
tenance of a transcontinental highway; Happy Camp Grange, 
No, 395, Happy Camp, Calif., indorsing the above resolution, 
and urging action by Congress to provide for the early comple- 
tion of the best and most reliable highway from ocean to ocean; 
to the Committee on Roads. $ 

7438. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 200 citizens of Campbell 
County, Ky., protesting against the enactment of any legisla- 
tion toward the change of the present immigration laws that 
will permit admission of aliens other than provided by present 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7439. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of ex-service men's com- 
mittee of railway postal clerks, urging the passage of House 
bill 14068; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, February 25, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. WaAson. 

Rey. William D. Waller, of Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


With reverence we draw nigh to Thee, O God, to Thee in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 

Bless us in our service this morning. May we gather in- 
spiration from the lives of those whom we remember to-day. 
We beseech Thee to sustain and bless their families and dear 
ones, And as our friends go out into the unseen world, so 
teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 7 

Make us all thy willing and faithful servants, that when we 
are summoned to give account of the deeds done in the body 
Thou mayst say to each: Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Bless our President and Congress, and all in authority in our 
own land and in all lands, that Christ’s kingdom of righteous- 
ness and justice, of good will and brotherly kindness, may speed- 
ily coyer all the earth, and all the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, and to His name 
shall be the glory forever. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the Journal will be deferred. 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE BURROUGHS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report. the 
special order. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Wasox, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 25, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon, be set 
apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. 
SHERMAN E. Burrovgns, late a Representative from the State of 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following House resolu- 
tion which T send to the desk, and ask its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 559. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SHER- 
MAN E. Bornoteus, late a Member of the House from the State of 
New Hampshire. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of the exercises of the day, shall stand 


adjourned, 
esolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Without objection, the reading 


* That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the decea: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, we are assembled to-day for the 
purpose of doing honor to the life, character, and memory of 
our friend and colleague, SHERMAN Everett BurroveHs, who 
died in Washington, D. C., Saturday night, January 27 last. 

The deceased was born in the town of Dunbarton, N. H., 
February 6, 1870. His early boyhood days were spent upon a 
rugged hillside farm. He was educated in the district school 
and later graduated from the high school of Concord, N. H. He 
then entered Dartmouth College and graduated in the class of 
1894 with a degree of bachelor of arts. During vacations from 
school he worked earnestly, and materially earned money to aid 
in obtaining his education. By early environment he incul- 
cated the habits of industry and responsibility, which were sup- 
plemented by earnest and faithful study. When he had com- 
pleted his education and entered upon the stage of early man- 
hood he was well equipped for a useful life. 

After completing his course in Dartmouth College he received 
the appointment as private secretary to Hon. Henry M. Baker, 
then a Member of Congress representing the second congres- 
sional district of New Hampshire. He remained with the Con- 
gressman until the spring of 1897. During this period of time 
Mr. Burrovexs, in addition to his work as secretary, attended 
the Columbian University Law School in Washington, D. C., 
graduating therefrom with a degree of master of law in 1897. 
He then returned to his native State, was admitted to the bar, 
and began the practice of law in Manchester, where he practiced 
his profession and resided until his death. 


Soon after entering the practice of his chosen profession he 
became a member of a successful law firm of that city, and was 
one of its active members in the preparation, trial, and man- 
agement of their cases. Mr. BurrouGHs was regarded as one 
of our able lawyers and jurists and enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of all persons who knew him. He was also regarded as 
one of the substantial and influential citizens of his native State. 
Outside of his profession he was active in civic and political 
organizations. He served as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of New Hampshire for the session of 1901-2; 
served as a member of the State board of charities and correc- 
tions from 1901 to 1917, inclusive; he served as a member of the 
State board of equalization in 1910; and In every one of those 
positions he measured up to the requirements thereof and dis- 
charged the duties with ability and distinction, 

For 20 years he was active as a jurist in the practice of his 
profession, and during that same period of time in his activities 
in legislation and in civic affairs of the State he became well 
acquainted with the needs and problems of all classes of our 
citizenship and won their confidence and esteem. 

He was known as an earnest, modest, upright, honest, and 
capable man who enjoyed good fellowship, and good fellowship 
enjoyed him. 

When a vacancy occurred in the Sixty-fifth Congress by 
death, it was natural and logical that the people of the first 
congressional district turned toward him and honored him by 
an election to fill the vacancy. 

During his first term—in the Sixty--fifth Congress—he was 
assigned to membership of the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries; in the Sixty-sixth Congress he was assigned 
to membership on three additional committees—EKducation, 
Revision of the Laws, and Woman Suffrage; in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress he was assigned to membership on the im- 
portant Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, re- 
leasing his positions on all his former committees. He refused 
to be a candidate for the nomination of Representative to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. Thus it will be noticed during the six 
years of his service in this House he was assigned to duties on 
some of its most important committees. 

In this broader field of activity and responsibilities we found 
a man well equipped for the task before him. His gentle man- 
ner, his modest demeanor, his considerate treatment of his col- 
leagues, his fidelity, and his intellectual power early aroused 
confidence and won for him the respect of all who came in close 
association with him. We all realized his sincere thought and 
candor, his modesty and ability, and we all appreciated his ad- 
vice and opinion. We noticed that he was reserved about be- 
coming too confidential with his associates, but after sufficient 
close association and acquaintance he wisely learned who was 
entitled to freely share his confidence. He was patient and 
logical in forming his opinions; the reached conclusions after 
careful and comprehensive study and consideration, which were 
predicated upon keen analysis, earnest thought, steadfastness of 
purpose, and when he had reached a conclusion he would retain 
it unshaken. With sincerity born of conviction, he impressed 
it upon the minds of his associates. Having once taken his po- 
sition on an issue, he was as firm as the granite hills them- 
selves to the cause which he advocated and espoused; he could 
not be swerved or moved from that position. He was rather 
conservative until he was convinced that a new proposition pos- 
sessed merit and would be beneficial to the. people as a whole. 
He never was a demagogue; he never heeded the appeal of 
propaganda. He never strived for headlines in the public press, 
He possessed a sincere contempt for the superficial and the sen- 
sational, which seeks publicity, void of merit, and gives the im- 
pression to the public of a character which does not exist In fact. 
He believed and acted upon the principle that character dis- 
closes what man really is, and by that standard his life, his 
accomplishments, and his reputation should be measured and 
determined. He was a sincere man. No duplicity existed in his 
life at any period; he never swerved from the right as he saw 
the right; he stood firmly where his clear and comprehensive 
judgment directed him to stand. When he gave his support to 
a cause he became an active and faithful soldier to the end. 
In every position in life, in public affairs or private, he dis- 
charged the duties thereof with modesty, courage, ability, and 
honor. 

We mourn the loss of a trusted associate, stricken in the 
full vigor of life, when for him there seemed to be many years 
of useful service. Citizen, able jurist, statesman, husband, 
father, friend, colleague, the record is well written and on 
memory’s altar will ever glow a wealth of love and affection 
for one who through life was loyal to home and country and 
measured up to the full stature of man. 
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In his death, or transfer to the other life, which never ends, 
his devoted wife and four sons, his aged father, brothers, and 
sisters, his neighbors, his business associates, the people of his 
congressional district and his native State, mourn his sudden de- 
purture, and as the days pass will miss his counselorship and 


his influence for right. His sincere and cheerful greetings to 
his colleagues will never be extended to those of us who remain 
on earth. We shall miss his statesmanship, his patriotism, 
‘his loyal and sincere love for country and her traditions. Our 
sorrow and affliction, aroused by his sudden demise, is tempered 
und softened by the consciousness that he has entered that 
‘life that never ends, where sorrow is unknown, and his legacy 
to us to remember him by is a model life, which was symbolic 
of a true Christian man. 
And when the twilight hour drew near, 
ood de the silent $ 


est 
And in his heart there no fear 
Of all its dread immensity. 


He 4 nine the 5 “berg faith, aun 
While adin y grew 
The boatman’s hail, the voyage of death, 
Meant only going home to 


Mr. Speaker, I close by reading an editorial of merit, 
published in the Manchester Union, Monday morning, the 29th 
day of January, 1923, touching the life and character of SHER- 
MAN E. BURROUGHS : 


For the life of Suerman E. Bunnovans was life in the true sense 
of the word, life hope upon prinapie, life organized into character, 
the life of a unified personality a poen with moral standards, in- 
tellectual integrity, and a sense rection. And it is to his life 
that we must go if we to have and hold clearly this view of 
him—not to his sayings about himself—for, altho 
have heard him speak in blic 
private or group conversations with him, 
about his er ideals of private or public conduct? He lived his 


theory of life. 
And at the core of this life, a herita from the pioneer stock, 


many 


the Puritan stock if you please, was a Il rich feeling for the 
right. This is not to suggest eyen remotely the idea of e 
of judgment. It is simply to point out that when confronted wi 

the necessity for decision he approached his al not over the route 
of expediency but over that of oughtness. once what seemed 
to him to be the right course of action had been decided ie Wall wl 


his face like a flint and put himself into the doing of the ri 
vigor, a comba and a tenacity which only action could bring 
out from under the urbane exterior the man. 

The outstanding case iu int was his decision to remain in the 
contest for the congressional nomination on his prohibition platform. 
The present writer stood near him when group group of pro- 
fessional and amateur politicians in his own pang approached him at 
his headquarters on the night before the convention with pleas that 
he withdraw in order to avert just what, as a matter of fact, after 
wards within the Republicam Party here in Manchester. 
A decision to seek the nomination on the following day as a pro- 
hibition R meant that in 10 minutes his headquarters would 
be deserted. Yet he hesitated not a second. The situation offered no 

roblem for him whatever.. As he saw . was. one right thin 
or him to do, and heredity, habit, and racter drove him straight 
to his mark without tue least evidence of effort. We think this was 
characteristic. 

What has been said with reference to the homely virtues of direct- 
ness and fidelity to fixed moral standards applies to his service in 
the field of social welfare. We do not recall a word from his lips in 
the way of exhortation to service, but he was actively associated 
not a few welfare undertakings. Indeed, it seemed at one time as if no 
association thought it could get along without enlisting his perc ma 
Our State, like others, has a full quota of men and women en ly 
capable of servi as A or B in the scheme of things outlined long 
ago by Professor Sumner, under which A and B get together to decide 
what C shall do for D. ey talk beautifully about the obligations and 
privilej of social service, but we do not see that they contributed 
much hard work. Mr. BURROUGHS talked not at all, but served. 

That he had his enemies and detractors is true enough. So much 
the better. He would have shunned dubious encomiums for being 
blameless. which is given those who live “ without praise and without 
blame simply because y refuse the responsibilities. of decision in 
‘questions involving right and wrong. Nor would we give the im- 
pression that we personally think he always and necessarily decided 
‘aright. What we do think is that he a fine feeling for moral 
values; that he co ntly and as if by instinct sought rightness 
and usefulness ; and that he attained to a full measure of both in his 
private cupacity as a 45 „ with a large and exactin ractice, and 
us à public servant of his State and his congressional district. 


Mr. DALLINGHR. Mr. Speaker, we meet to-day to pay 
| tribute to four of our beloved colleagues who have passed be- 
yond the Great Divide. They were all friends of mine, as they 
were friends of yours, and they represented ably, faithfully, 
jand conscientiously constituencies throughout this great land of 
ours, As representing in part one of the New England States— 
the oldest New England State—I count it a privilege to say 
just a word or two in regard to our friend and colleague, SHER- 
MAN E, BurroucHs, of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Burroueus exhibited in his life and public service those 
outstanding characteristics of the founders of New England, 
whieh have made such a valuable and lasting contribution to 
the life of this great Republic. 

Like those early founders, Sazrman BURROUGHS was a deeply 

¿religious man and he recognized that great truth pointed out 


in the Farewell Address of the Father of his Country, which 
was read to us here a few days ago—that morality is the real 
foundation stone of a nation, and that morality can not perma- 
nently exist without organized religion. Our friend and col- 
league was deeply religious, and throughout his life he was a 
faithful and devoted member of one of the great historie 
branches of the Christian Church. Best of all, however, what he 
professed with his lips he practiced in his life and in his deal- 
ings with his fellow men. 

Like those early founders of New England, he brought over 
from his religion three great ideas which he applied to everyday 
life. The first of these was the priceless value of the individual 
soul, and because of that idea he was a believer in and a de- 
fender of the constitution of his State and of the Constitution of 
the United States, both of which guarantee to every citizen, no 
matter how’ humble, protection to his life, his liberty, and his 
property, not only against the wrongful acts of other citizens 
but even against the abuse of power by the Government itself. 

In the second place, he brought over from his religion and 
lived in his life the great ideal of real democracy. With him 
artificial classes and distinctions among men did not count. 
You and I have known him, and you know, as I know, that the 
proper test with him of a man's worth was his character, and 
not his wealth, family, or outward appearance. 

Lastly, he brought over from his deep religious belief the 
idea of service—constant, faithful, and devoted service to his 
family, to his city, to his State, and to the Nation. His whole 
life was a life of service, and he has left behind him a splendid 
example of Christian manhood that can never die, but which 
will live forever. 

He has passed on. He has left us for a time. He has fought 
a good fight; he has finished his course; he has kept the 
faith; and we know that there is laid up for him a crown of 
glory in the life beyond the grave. We do not simply think, 
but we know that what we call death is not the end but the 
beginning of life. The great truth of immortality is taught in 
the animate and inanimate world of nature all around us. 
if we will but heed the lesson. But, in addition, divine reve- 
lation teaches us that we are always in the keeping of the 
great Creator of the universe, our Heavenly Father, who 
doeth all things well. And as we meet here upon this occasion 
tinged with sadness let us comfort our sorrow and strengthen 
our faith by repeating those beautiful and inspiring words of 
that grand old New England poet, John Greenleaf Whittier: 

Within the maddening maze of things, 
And | by storm and flood, 


To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles F long, 

But God hath led my dear ones or 
And He ean do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel and surprise ; 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, : 

The bruised reed He will not break 
But strengthen and sustain. 


And so beside the silent sea 
I wait with m oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I feel that my own 
life has been enriched by having the close friendship and close 
association of SHERMAN E. BurroveHs. He was a man of un- 
usual ability, and his ability was keenly appreciated by those 
closely associated with him. He was exceedingly modest and 
reserved. 

I served on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with him during all the time that he was on that com- 


mittee, and in committee he took a more active part in the dis- 


cussions than on the floor. He never participated, however, 
unless he had something valuable to contribute. The members 
of the committee soon understood this and gave closer atten- 
tion to what he said. He did not speak frequently on the floor 
of the House, although such remarks as were made by him 
showed careful study and comprehensive understanding of the 
subject and contributed to a correct solution of the problem. 
He was rather slow to reach a determination upon any impor- 
tant question, but once that determination was reached he 
rarely shifted his position. 
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His attitude on the bonus measure, his firm stand for a 
strong and adequate Navy, are illustrative of this trait in his 


character. A New Hampshire newspaper, in discussing this 
phase of h's character in an editorial recently, said: 

This is not to saneest eyen remotely the idea of infallibility of judg- 
ment. It is simply o point out that when confronted with the neces- 
sity for decision he approached his goal not over the route of expe- 
diency but over that of oughtness. And once what seemed to him to 
be the right course of action had been decided upon, be set his face 
like a fint and put himself into the doing of the right, with a vigor, 
a combativeness, and a tenacity which only action could bring out from 
under the urbane exterior of the man. 

The outstanding case in point was his decision to remain in the con- 
test for the congressional nomination on his probibition platform. The 
present writer stood near bim when group after group of professional 
and RA pone in his own party approached him at his head- 

uarters on the night before the convention with pleas that he with- 

raw in order to avert quat what, as a matter of fact, afterwards oc- 
curred within the Republican Party here in Manchester. A decision to 
seek the nomination on the following day as a prohibition candidate 
meant that in 10 minutes his headquarters would be deserted. Yet he 
hesitated not a second. The situation offered no problem for him what- 
ever, As he saw it, there was one right thing to do; and heredity, 
habit, and character drove him straight to his mark without the least 
evidence of effort. We think this was characteristic. 

SHERMAN E. Berrovers had a keen intellect. After obtain- 
ing the education offered by the common schools of Dunbarton 
and Bow he took the high-school course at Concord, graduating 
with the closs of 1890. In 1888 in competitive examination for 
a West Point cadetship he won highest rank and was ap- 
pointed by Congressman J. H. Gallinger. Owing to the wishes of 
his parents he declined this appointment, and in the autumn 
of 1890 entered Dartmouth College, graduating in 1894 with the 
degree of bachelor of arts. In his sophomore year he took 
what is known as the second “ Thayer prize” for proficiency 
in mathematics, and in his senior year the “ Rollins and Net- 
tleton prize” in oratory. He also took honors at the end of the 
sophomore year for high standing in the prescribed Greek 
course, and in his senior year for standing in philosophy. 
After graduation he was offered the position of instructor in 
his alma mater. 

Declining this offer he became private secretary to Congress- 
man H. M. Baker, of the second New Hampshire district, and 
spent the three years next following in Washington, D. C., 
where he attended the law school of the Columbian University 
(now George Washington University). Here he received the 
degree of bachelor of laws in 1896 and the degree of master of 
laws in 1897. He was admitted to the bar of the District of 
Columbia in July, 1896, and to the New Hampshire bar in 
July, 1897, and in August of that year opened an office in Man- 
chester, N. H., and began the practice of his profession. 

Mr. BurrovucHs came to the Congress with experience as a 
legislator, since he had been a member of the State Legislature 
of New Hampshire. Although not an offensive partisan, he was 
an ardent Republican. He was active in both State and Na- 
tional political campaigns from 1896 to the time of his death. 
His service in Congress was during the most trying times in the 
last half century. Coming in just after the declaration of war 
he had to decide upon all the questions of great import which 
confronted the Congress during the prosecution of the war, and 
the questions of even greater import which confronted the Con- 
gress in the aftermath of that great world tragedy. He had 
earned his rest. Though our hearts are sorrowful, we shall not 
continue to mourn, but shall rather be happy to know that 
Divine Providence gave to America the services of this great 
and good man. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, this occasion affords a fitting 
opportunity for some of the friends and colleagues of the late 
the Hon. SHERMAN EVERETT BURROUGHS to indicate, in a brief 
way, the esteem and love in which they held him. Before 
his illness had become known to his associates, death came to 
him and with it came grief and mourning to all who knew 
him, 

Mr. BurrovGHs was a native and typical product of the New 
England country where he had always lived, and he inherited 
and developed with great pride the traditions of his ancestry 
and surroundings. In the institutions of his neighborhood he 
received his common school and collegiate education and prac- 
ticed his profession of law. He was a worthy, beloved, and 
competent representative of the New England standard and 
ideals. Due to his inheritance and environment, he respected 
the virtues and substantial qualities of others, and by his own 
exemplification of such he was entitled to and received the full 
respect of all those whose good fortune it was to know him or 
to know of him. 

The worth of an individual is probably best attested by the 
evidence of value set upon him by his neighbers, who always 
haye the best opportunity to measure his qualifications as con- 
trasted with those of others in the same community. 


Mr. BurroucnHs’s selection as a member of the New Hampshire 
Legislature and various local and State bodies devoted to the 
public service, his election and reelections to the House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress, and the many 
other honors paid him by his fellow citizens, indicate more 
forcibly than I can by mere words his real accomplishments. 

It is perhaps, after all, most fitting that, in the brief time 
allowed to me in these exercises, I make mention of Mr. 
BuRRouGHS as a Member of the United States Congress, as in 
such capacity I came to know him and so established an ac- 
quaintance which later developed into a warm, personal, and 
intimate friendship. Beyond this, it has been my pleasure dur- 
ing the past two years to be very closely associated with him 
in the work of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. 

No member of the committee was more dependable in the 
execution of his duties or more keenly interested in the work 
of the committee than was Mr. Burrovens. He was prompt in 
his attendance at our meetings, always interested in the subject 
matters and questions before us during sessions, and studious 
in respect of these matters outside of the committee room. 

Mr. Burrovcus was not of the demonstrative type. He was, 
however, thoughtful, frank, and judicial. He was a man of 
an inquiring mind, and he went to the bottom of things and 
followed every discussion through with a view to determining 
what the results would probably be in the event of the passage 
of legislation which may have been under consideration. He 
was highly conscientious and had real convictions and always 
the courage of such. These several characteristics and qualifi- 
cations contributed to make him a strong and helpful associ- 
ate and a loyal coworker and supporter. At no time was Mr. 
Burroveus a mere opportunist. He was ever courageous 
enough to risk, maybe, a temporary disapproval of others if, 
in the expression of his point of view or by his action as a 
legislator, it became necessary for him to proceed along lines 
not for the moment popular, 

All summed up, I gladly declare that SHERMAN EVERETT 
BURROUGHS was a man in the best sense. He was a man by 
virtue of his courage and fine qualities, marked peculiarly by 
moderation, charity, and belief in his fellow man. It must be 
that the hereafter will furnish for him a proper reward. To 
his friends he has left a beautiful memory; to his loving and 
devoted wife, a recollection of a happy and devoted associa- 
tion; and to his fine boys, a record of real accomplishments 
and a well-established, enviable family name, which he, in his 
all too short life, maintained and to which he contributed addi- 
tional luster and strength. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, those who knew, 
SuermMan E. Burrovens in the intimacy of family and social 
life will retain a picture of him and his many excellencies that 
for natural reasons is denied to most of us associated with him 
in the work of the Government. Whosoever is thus privileged 
to have memories of the unofficial man will cherish them all 
the more warmly because of the man he was. 

However, to those of us who saw him day by day in his un- 
remitting labors on the hill there remains a remembrance not 
the less pleasant or inspiring. It is that of a sturdy, wholesome 
character of old-fashioned stability and dependability, firm and 
unyielding in matters of conscience and principle, but none the 
less gracious and tolerant and altogether kindly in such a reso- 
lute attitude. It is that of one who goes about the every-day 
duties of his position with a modest, unassertive manner that 
is none the less firm and determined than it is modest and un- 
assertive, meeting with tact and smiling good will opposition 
here and there maybe, and sometimes battling rather strenu- 
ously for the prevalence of ideas. But always maintaining a 
serenity and broad-minded tolerance that were conspicuous in 
an atmosphere so full of eternal controversy. 

SHERMAN E. Burrovems all unconsciously set for his col- 
leagues an example of quiet, conscientious devotion to duty 
that made their labors with him all the more comfortable and 
quickened and that now make their memories of him all the 
more sweet and inspiring. i 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I became acquainted 
with Mr. Brrrovess shortly after his coming to Congress six 
years ago. However, it was only after I became a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which 
Mr. BurroucHs was a member, that I learned to know him and 
gain a knowledge of his life. The more intimate opportunity I. 
had of learning of his qualities during the last two years 
prompts me to desire to express my friendship for him and an 
appreciation of his character and worth. 
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In discussing Mr. Burrovens with a colleague some time 
before his death I made the remark that he could justly be 
classified as belonging to the highest type of men in Congress. 
I believe that all familiar with his character and qualities as a 
man and as a legislator will concede that our publie life has 
been enriched by the participation of Mr. BURROUGHS. 

After having concluded to pay this tribute to his memory and 
meditating upon his qualities I reviewed some of the speeches 
of Mr. BcrrovueHs in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to see if they 
corroborated my judgment as to the high qualities I have attrib- 
uted to him. A review of these speeches fully confirmed the 
opinion that I entertained with less scrutiny of his congres- 
sional career. 

The man who spends a few years in Congress and to a rea- 
sonable degree participates in its debates leaves an unfailing 
index to his character, ability, sincerity, and usefulness as a 
legislator. Mr, Bunnovons has left a record that speaks for 
him after he is gone, and speaks in terms that are entirely cred- 
itable to his memory. His record is free of demagoguery and 
insincerity that too frequently characterizes our public men. 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD furnishes imperishable evidence of 
the logical, candid, considerate mind of Mr. BURROUGHS, as well 
as his moral qualities, innately just, courageous, and, if need 
be, self-sacrificing. He brought to the public service a sincere, 
searching, and judicial mind. He brought to the publie service 
a conscientious sense of duty and responsibility. Though what 
may be called a party man, he can never be charged as belong- 
ing to that class of public servants who look upon public ques- 
tions as only party questions and see in them only an oppor- 
tunity to serve party advantage or embarrass an opposing party. 
By instinct, training, and disposition the questions of Govern- 
ment were primarily problems to him to which he devoted his 
service for solution, seeking primarily the public good, 

To his friends Mr. BurrovGHs has left the memory of a clean, 
wholesome, sincere, and likable personality. To his wife and 
children he has left the sad, sweet memory of a husband and 
father, in which they can find much of consolation, much for 
emulation, and much to be cherished in pride and gratitude. To 
his country he gave a useful and intelligent service. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker— 


though oft depressed and lonely, 
Sin my fears are laa 12 ide, 
If I but remember on 
Such as these have lived and died. 

I first met SHERMAN BurrovuGcHs in the National House of 
Representatives a few days after we had declared war against 
Germany. Our first meeting ripened into a delightful friend- 
ship. I found him finely and efficiently equipped for his duties 
in Congress, A man of noble bearing, of the rugged New 
England type, a refined personality, a stainless character, and 
a lover of truth, honesty, sobriety, purity, and justice. 

During his six years in Congress he represented his people 
and the Nation in a most faithful and satisfactory manner. 
A prompt and constant attendant upon his committees and at 
the sessions of the House. He had in his work in Congress 
nothing of the spectacular. He neyer sought to obtain large 
headlines in the sensational press. He had no radical changes 
to be made in the Constitution of the United States. He was 
never the follower or slave of any special class or interest. 
He did not represent any radical bloc or organization that 
would revolutionize the Government. He seldom spoke in de- 
bate, but when he did he showed a detailed and careful knowl- 
edge of his subject and commanded always the closest atten- 
tion of his fellow Members. He had at all times the respect 
and confidence of the House of Representatives. Everyone 
was his friend and he was the friend of all he eyer met. He 
was afways a true patriot and statesman. His loss will be felt 
deeply by the friends of good government everywhere. 

Shortly before the last primary in his State he had decided 
not to be a candidate for reelection. He talked with me frankly 
and freely of his plans and of his future. He loved his work 
at the National Capital, but felt, as many Congressmen feel, 
that with no income but the meager salary given to us he could 
not educate his children and lay up anything for old age. 

He had left, when he came to Congress, a prosperous law 
practice, and his old partners were constantly insisting that he 
come back to his first love—the practice of law in his native 
city—and he looked forward with great pleasure to the 4th of 
March when he should resume again that most congenial em- 
ployment and make for himself a more prominent position at 
the bar of his home State. Alas for those day dreams. 


We press too close in church and mart 
To keep a dream or grave apart. 


I went with him to New Hampshire in the political cam- 
paigns of 1918 and 1920. I rode with him many days and nights 
over the beautiful highways and across the sublime mountains 


of that wonderful New England State. I met with him the 
people who sent him to Washington and whom he so faithfully 
served. They loved and trusted him. They welcomed him to 
their homes and listened with rapt attention to his plain and 
honest words, words that awakened anew in their souls greater 
patriotism and finer resolves to perform their whole duty as 
citizens of this Republic. 

I went with him again to New Hampshire only a few days 
ago—I as a member of the congressional funeral delegation, he 
on the same train covered with flowers. I was with him on the 
arrival of that train in the old home church in his native city, 
there where his neighbors and friends, an almost endless pro- 
cession, crowded each other to gaze with sorrow upon his stiil, 
dead face. 

We tremble by the harmless bed 
Of one loved and departed. 

Our tears drop on the lids that said 
Last night, Be stronger hearted.” 

O God, to clasp those ngers close, 
And yet to feel so lonely; 

aes see a light apan such brows, 

Which — the aylight only; 

Be pitiful, O God 

What a mystery is life. We can not understand it. A little 
child falling asleep in death among his toys is the occasion of 
sorrow. The aged reaper found dead among his gathered 
sheaves fills many lives with sadness; but the strong man, in 
the noontime of life, with a brilliant future before him, life’s 
great tasks and plans all uncompleted—for him to fall, this is 
the greatest mystery and tragedy of life. 

O too swift runner, Death 


Couldst thou not wait for me a little space, 
And I had done thy bidding? 


I do not believe that this cold, dear, dead face, this coffined 
form, these uncompleted tasks, these fond duties, these pleasant 
anticipations, end with the life of SHERMAN BURROUGHS. 
Somewhere, somehow, in a fairer clime, in a better and eternal 
world the broken threads of life unite and friends and loved 
ones shall see him once again. 

SHERMAN BuRRoUGHS was a man of faith. He had no fear 
of death. He calmly entered the boat that sailed away from 
this shore and was lost from human sight. There will be no 
return voyage. His trust was in God, and therefore he could 
at all times say with Whittier— 

And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 


No_harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore, 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care, 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, life is a mysterious 
thing. Out of what world it comes, whither it departs, is the 
abiding problem. I would not philosophize nor indulge in 
platitudes; but when we contemplate the little space of our 
mortal existence, the flying years, the end that hastens toward 
us, we are moved to often question whether it is all- worth 
while. If it were to serve merely the physical ends of our ex- 
istence, the necessity of human life might well be doubted. But 
if, as I thoroughly believe to be true, it is to achieve some high 
purpose of the Creator, then it is well for mankind to be born, 
to struggle, to have the urge of ambition, to achieve, and to die. 
To work for the purpose of making mankind better, that is worth 
doing; to take an honorable and useful part in the affairs of 
one’s country and one’s people is a worthy reason for ex- 
istence. There are no regrets or misgivings about a life spent 
in useful, helpful effort. There need be no tears because of the 
death of the man who has done all he can in his sphere of 
action to advance mankind. More than this no man, even 
though he may be a Cesar, can do. 

This much our late colleague SHERMAN E. Burrovens did. 
His life was useful and exemplary. Coming from humble 
surroundings, by his own untiring efforts and with indefati- 
gable industry he educated himself and rose to a position of 
high trust and responsibility among has fellows. 

His life was not one of ease but one filled with effort and 
striving and contest with difficulties. From these things he 
made of himself what we, his colleagues, found him to be, a 
high-minded, courageous, clear thinking, and capable public offi- 
cer and man. 

I first met our late colleague in the early summer of 1917, when 
he came to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Hon. Cyrus A. 
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Sulloway. I had filed on a vacant room in the House Office 
Building. He being my junior was afterwards, by error of the 
custodian, alloted the room. He discovered the error in some 
way and came at once to me, insisting that I take the room, and 
expressing the greatest regret. I was deeply impressed by his 
apparent sincerity and, above all, by his gentility and courtesy. 
The impression I formed then was never dissipated by any sub- 
sequent conduct of his, I never knew a man who had more of 
the instincts of a true gentleman than did SHerman E. Bun- 
roucHs. I know that the opinion I had of him was also shared 
by all who knew him in the House. Whatever criticisms may 
be willfully made of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, one thing can be said, that there is no place in our 
great American Republic where true ability and worth is more 
highly regarded or where work and diligence bring greater recog- 
nition. Ihe general esteem of the membership of the House 
is only obtained by virtue of superior attainments or person- 
ality. That Mr. Bursoveus had such qualities is best evidenced 
by the fact that everyone here who knew him had the same 
high appreciation of him and was glad to call him a friend. 

And I am sure these same quiet, courteous, high-minded, gen- 
tlemanly qualities of his were qualities with which his people 
were well acquainted. I could not help thinking of this as, in 
the church at Manchester, I stood near his coffin and watched 
the silent procession of his friends and neighbors who had 
gathered to pay their last respects to their Representative who 
had come home to lay his body with those of his forbears, in 
the shadow of the granite hills of his own New Hampshire. 
These quiet, sane, ordinarily undemonstrative people gave clear 
and unmistakable evidence that they knew they had lost a worthy 
Representative in the councils of the Nation, a deeent and up- 
right citizen, and aye, more than that, a good and steadfast 
friend. 

For two years I have served with him on the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House. The jurisdic- 
tion of that committee is very broad and it has many compli- 
cated legal questions to deal with. Mr. BurrouaHs was not one 
of those who frequently took the time of the committee in its 
many discussions. But one thing we, his colleagues, soon 
learned, and that was that when he offered any suggestion it 
had merit and substance in it. His arguments were terse and 
clear, his knowledge of the principles of law great, and his 
judgment conservative, sane, and sound. Such a man, so en- 
dowed by the Creator with a pleasing personality and possessing 
knowledge and understanding of a high character, could not fail 
to be a valued member of society. 
_ There is not a great deal one can say on such an occasion as 
this. About all we can do is to briefly express our regard for 
the departed and bid him farewell. But I can not let this 
occasion pass without expressing my regret at his passing. 
He had years of useful effort ahead of him when the grim 
reaper came. But, brief though it was, his life was a success, 
measured by every rule. It was full of effort and accom- 
plishment, and was helpful to humanity. And when our hour 
comes, my friends, what better thing can be said of us than 
this. We have given our late colleague back to the soil that 
bere him, but it is my sincere hope that the years to come may 
bring from the hills and valleys of old New England into the 
councils of the Nation many another man like SHERMAN E, 
BURROVGHS,. 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, the death of SHERMAN BUR- 
RoveHsS brought to everyone who knew him well a sense of 
deep personal loss. Some of his colleagues here who to-day 
pay tribute to his memory knew him much longer than I had 
the privilege of knowing him, but when the word came that 
he had gone I felt that I had lost a friend. For such a loss 
we are never prepared. For among the gracious gifts of 
Providence what richer gift is there than the gift of friend- 
ships. 

For nearly four years I have known SHERMAN BURROUGHS, 
and day after day during the past two years I have sat by his 
side on the committee of which we were members. Day by 
day that association ripened an acquaintance into friendship. 
To have known him is a privilege which I shall ever remem- 
ber in gratitude, and the memory of him will abide with me 
through the years. 

He was clear in his thinking, high in his purposes, fair in 
his contentions, careful and sound in his judgments, scholarly 
and chaste in his utterances. And then I can not think of him 
without having leap at once to my thought the word “ gentle- 
man.” SHERMAN BurgouGHS was a gentleman. And by that 
term I do not have in mind the mere trappings of conventional 
manner, but I have in mind those deeper, finer qualities of 
mind and heart which give pervading dignity to manhood. I 


mean that he was kind and considerate and generous and 
clothed withal in that courtliness of bearing which lent pecu- 
Har charm to his personality, 

We live and die in a world that we do not understand. The 
wisdom of man has made its conquests, but wherever we look 
upon the changing panorama of the world we behold a mys- 
tery. In earth and sky and sea, In every dawn and every 
nightfall, in the prophecy of every springtime and the fruition 
of every harvest, in leaf and flower and crystal—always and 
everywhere the note and the breath of mystery. And greater 
than this mystery of the world around us is the mystery of 
the world within us. More compelling than the mystery of 
what we see is the mystery of what we are. The mystery of 
thought, the mystery of love, the ever-surging mystery of life, 
and the ever-saddening mystery of death. 

At the meridian of his powers our colleague and friend took 
his departure from fireside and forum. Why a thing like this 
should be we do not know—it belongs to the endless mysteries 
of life. But somehow we know that in the economy of the 
universe and the endless years it must be well. The voice of 
Christian faith must speak and give meaning to these fleeting 
days of life and take from death its blighting tragedy. Some- 
where there must be kingdom where life’s deeper meanings 
are revealed, life’s injustices corrected, life's inequalities lev- 
eled, life’s mcompleteness made whole. 

It must be so in a land of far horizons and cloudless skies. 
Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face. 


Mr, SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, there are few associa- 
tions in life that bind us closer in the bonds of friendship than 
those formed during our earlier years, and on the opening of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress I was greatly pleased to meet as a 
new Member my old college friend, Sen SHERMAN E. BUR- 
rooGHs, of New Hampshire, to honor whose memory we are 
assembled this Sabbath day. I soon discovered that the no- 
bility of his soul and the excellence of his character which 
had won the admiration and love of his college associates were 
still his strongest characteristics. After our graduation he re- 
turned to his home State and I cast my fortune with the then 
new State of Idaho, and it was indeed most delightful to meet 
him here and to talk over with him the associations and inci- 
dents which we had enjoyed together during the years we were 
in college, and to relate some of our experiences which had oc- 
curred since we separated 20 years ago. It was a great dis- 
appointment to me to learn from his own lips during the last 
session that he would not be a candidate for reelection. I little 
thought then that he would not live to finish his term in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Congressman BurrovuGHs was a man who knew how to love 
and appreciate his friends. He was one who dared to main- 
tain the right and condemn the wrong. He was a ripe scholar 
and a profound thinker, and his heart was as great as his 
mind. His geniality and sociability made him friends every- 
where, and he was always ready to manifest his friendship and 
sympathy for the people, regardless of their station in life. 
The leaders in Congress very soon discovered that Mr. Bur- 
rovaHs’s splendid scholastic attainments, his legal learning, 
his broad, comprehensive knowledge of men and affairs, to- 
gether with his industry and determination to study the im- 
portant legislative problems which come up so rapidly and so 
continuously, qualified him for membership on the most desir- 
able committees; and, while under the rule of seniority he had 
to await his turn, he finally attained his ambition by being ap- 
pointed to membership on what is considered by many the most 
important and influential committee in the House—Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

His reports from the committees on which he served show 
most careful study and a wide knowledge of the subject, and 
his speeches and debates demonstrated his ripe legal learn- 
ing and the unusnal ability of being able to attract and re- 
tain the attention of the House membership. 

It is impossible for us to understand why such a man should 
be called in the prime of life, but we bow in humility to the 
plans of an all-wise Creator, knowing that the time of our 
going across the Great Divide is not of so much importance 
as how we have lived during the span of life allotted to us. 
Truly our late colleague has wrought well and his service to 
his State and the country will be held in grateful remembrance 
by the people of the great Commonwealth he so ably repre- 
sented in the various positions which he filled with such fidelity 
and distinction. 

Our late colleague was a devoted husband and was always 
ready to make any sacrifice for the comfort and pleasure of 
his life companion. To his children he was not only a kind 
and indulgent father but a companion to whom they could go 


for counsel and in whom they could confide with an assurance 
of sympathy in all their trials and difficulties, 

I can not say, I will not say, 

That he Is dead. He is only away. 

With a cherry smile and a wave of the hand, 

He has wandered into an unknown land 

And left us dreaming. How very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


Mr. WASON resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, one of the important compensa- 
tions of service in this House is that it brings Members into 
association with each other, thereby giving opportunity for the 
forming of friendships. Fortunately, this opportunity is im- 
proved by most of us. Service on the same committees brings 
us into even closer contact with each other, while living in the 
same Washington hotel is probably the best means of all for 
becoming well acquainted with each other. I did not have 
either of the latter privileges for closer association with the 
friend whose life, character, and public services are commemo- 
rated here to-day. There were, however, so many points of 
common interest between him and myself that we were not long 
in finding common ground whereon a real and permanent friend- 
ship grew up which lasted till he passed away. 

SHERMAN Evererr BURROUGHS was born February 6, 1870. 
At that time I was but a tiny child; so that we were very close 
to each other in age. He graduated from Dartmouth just three 
years after I had graduated from Yale. We both studied 
law and were admitted to the bar about the same time. He 
lived in New Hampshire and I in the neighboring State of Con- 
necticut. We both went to the legislatures of our respective 
States. I preceded him in coming to Congress by only a few 
years. He surpassed me by only one in the size of our respec- 
tive families. Our respective private fortunes were approxi- 
mately equally limited when by coming to Congress we gave up 
opportunity for increasing them, All of these added to our 
common zeal for the public service soon brought us to know 
each other, and with knowledge came sincere and lasting 
friendship. 

The education, training, and experience of Mr. BURROUGHS, 
based upon fine native ability and a charming personality, 
fitted him for what he came—an ideal Member of Congress. 
He greatly respected the wishes of his constituents and strove 
manfully to carry out those wishes, so far as he could do so 
without doing violence to his own best judgment as to what was 
right and best; but no fear of political or personal conse- 
quences to himself ever swerved him from what his own best 
judgment approved, 

Early in the present Congress when there was not a cloud in 
the political sky Mr. BcrroveHs announced his determination 
to retire from Congress at the close of the term for which he 
had been so recently elected. It was not because he had grown 
tired of his service here. In fact, it was known that he re- 
gretted that what seemed to him a plain duty required him to 
make the decision, He loved his family and felt his responsi- 
bility in that direction very keenly. It was not possible when 
he was first elected, in the very early days of the war, to fore- 
see what would happen to the cost of living. No one could have 
foretold that living costs would substantially double within the 
short space of four years. After the most mature deliberation 
he decided that he must retire from Congress in order that he 
might fulfill what he deemed a more sacred obligation due to 
those whom he loved so much. 

The decision of Mr. Burrovers to leave Congress just as he 
was reaching the period of most effective service is one that 
should cause those of us who are left here, as well as the people 
generally, to stop and think seriously. He was still a compara- 
tively young man. He was at that time apparently in perfect 
health. He liked the work and was well adapted to it. Never- 
theless, in order to meet his responsibility as a man of a family, 
he felt it to be his duty to seek in private life a more nearly 
adequate financial reward for his services so that he might be 
able to lay by something for possible emergencies. The pay of 
a Member of Congress is inadequate. The loss of such men as 
Mr. Burroveus from Congress on this account is a distinct loss 
to the whole country. The loss of a few such men—and they 
are retiring every year for the same reason—would far and 
away overbalance the small amount saved by the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy now being followed. 

Alas, for the plans of mortals! It was not permitted to our 
friend to meet in the way he had planned the responsibility he 
had felt so keenly. He gave freely the sacrifice of a notable 
public service, but it was not to be his lot to reap the rewards 
which his fine abilities would have doubtless brought to him in 
the field of private endeavor. 
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The death of Mr. Burrovens in the prime of mature man- 
hood and at the height of his powers for usefulness was a great 


shock to all of us. It most forcibly reminds us, and we need 
be often so reminded, of the solemn fact that we are mortal, 
that life is fleeting, and that at best the days in which we may 
serve our country and our fellows are few. As we recall the 
strong and manly life of our departed friend, filled with deeds 
of usefulness, it should be an inspiration helping us to seize the 
passing hours and make them count for the things worth while. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, after listening to the many utter- 
ances in respect to our departed brother, I can only add a word 
of tribute, for it would be needless to repeat the many things 
that have been said. 

I knew Mr. Burrovexs before he came to Congress, although 
I had never met him. It was on the occasion of a special elec- 
tion due to the death of his predecessor that my attention was 
called to the type of man Mr. BurroveHs was. When he 
reached here we who had been interested in the result of the 
contest were ready to properly appraise his ability as it was 
represented to us. I was associated immediately with him on 
committees, and on the committee of which I happened to be 
chairman he was one of the most devoted members. 

If we measure success in life by the highest standard, it will 
not consist in years of life but, rather, in deeds accomplished, 
and, measuring by that standard, I think all who knew Mr. 
BcurgovucHs will admit that he was an eminently successful 
man; successful at home as a business man, as a professional 
man, and added to that success his achievement in public serv- 
ice in his own State, not only by the tenure of office determined 
by election but also by appointment. Added to that, it seems 
to me, the one thing that would impress us most is his appre- 
elation of what a citizen should be in not only his individual 
community but in his family. 

It has been my great pleasure to be at his home in Man- 
chester. There in the midst of his family can be found the 
explanation of the great claim he has on the hosts of friends and 
his country. I had the great pleasure of going throughout his 
district only a short while ago, where I learned to know how 
his neighbors respected him; how there was such a universal 
admiration from the business management of the great con- 
cerns equally with marked respect of the workmen in the great 
concerns through which I went with him as we passed from 
piace to place, giving me the best opportunity of seeing how he 
was regarded at his home. When he came to Congress he at 
once took high position as a man of counsel among his col- 
leagues. He promised a brilliant career had he decided to 
remain any length of time. But this decision was not to be. 
Having served his Nation here in three Congresses, he felt his 
duty in another direction. I was really shocked to be told by 
him that he was not going to remain in Congress, that he had 
fully made up his mind not to return. 

I talked with him here within the Chamber and asked him 
why that decision, as I knew he liked the service in the House, 
was greatly admired at home, and could remain as long as he 
eared to do so. Then he told me confidentially what our friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Connecticut, has just now 
repeated. That is a situation that impressed me most of all. 
He said: 


I owe it to my family. I have lived here durin 


these sessions of 
Congress and have served my country ag best I can, 


ut I owe it to ay 
family of boys; while two of them are fixed in their life work, pla 

in the work i have prepared themselves to do, I have still one in 
a university that must be seen one his uniyersity work, and I also 
have a younger son that js to be looked after. must give some 
attention to my family, 

That is a magnificent manifestation of the type of citizen that 
America owes the most to. I want to drop a word of tribute to 
him and say that I know of no one who knew him that disliked 
him or took exception to his course, but, on the other hand, 
everybody who has known him speaks of him in the terms of 
the greatest devotion to what is best in life, and with a deep 
admiration for his general character—it matters not whether 
it was in the business circle or professional circle, in one sec- 
tion of the State or another. It is universal appreciation from 
all those who knew him. He has passed from among us. His 
family is bereft at the very moment he had decided to give up 
public service in order that he could give more attention to his 
loved ones. Language is futile to assuage the grief which has 
overtaken them, and yet he had completed a life short in years 
but wonderfully powerful in success. I belleve that SHERMAN E. 
BourrovuecHs represented the finest type of American citizenship. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, 


there is little left to be said where so many abler men have 
spoken who haye known our late colleague so much longer 
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than it was my privilege to have known him. However, I 
want to say just a word of personal appreciation of his friend- 
ship during the time that I have served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I first became acquainted with Suerman E. 
Burrovess in the year 1919. I had been asked to serve upon 
the Committee on Naval Expenditures. We were conducting 
hearings. Mr. BurrovcHs appeared before our committee. 
Something had been done to a young man in his district which 
did not appear right to him and which upon the face appeared 
to be very unjust. He felt called upon to present the matter 
to the committee. While knowing him before, this was my 
first real acquaintance with him. 

I was impressed at the time net only with his engaging per- 
sonality, tact, courtesy, and knowledge of the law but his very 
keen sense of justice. This was accompanied by the willing- 
ness to put forth all his powers against an injustice. He there 
plead that justice be done this young man. This was my first 
acquaintance with him, Then the Sixty-sixth Congress came 
to a close and it was my privilege to be appointed.to serve on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. As we 
know, this committee is practically in session almost every 
morning while Congress is in session. Mr. BURROUGHS was one 
of those who were practically always there, unless there was 
something most important to carry him away. His services 
in the committee exhibited a trait which we all would do 
well to emulate. He liked to work, to serve for the pleasure 
of service. Committee work is not spectacular. The public 
knows little about it. But we all know it is the work that 
counts. Invariably we benefited in listening to his wise coun- 
sel. He talked when there was occasion for it and all listened. 
He himself was the best of listeners. When he announced his 
retirement from Congress every one of us deeply regretted it. 
He talked to me about it upon a number of occasions, giving 
his reasons for leaving here. Others have referred to them. 
There is no necessity of my repeating them. 

SHerRMAN Burroveus loved his work here and would have 
liked to continue it. He also loved the law and enjoyed the 
practice of this the noblest of professions. While I was at 
Manchester it was my privilege to talk with ene of his part- 
ners. He had been looking forward to his coming home again 
to take up the burdens of the practice of the law in the city 
and State, and expressed to me the loss that he and his as- 
sociates had sustained. 

One could see, as we made our way into the church, that 
those who came to pay tribute to SHERMAN BURROUGHS were 
men who had held the highest positions in the State, and also 
those who occupied the more humble positions in life. No bet- 
‘ter tribute could be paid than ‘that. As I leok back over his 
life Iam reminded of the words of the Master when he said: 


If any man serve me, him will my Father honor. 


SHERMAN BurrovuacHs’s whole life from boyhood until mature 
manhood was a life of service—service to the family, service to 
the community, service to the State, service to the Nation—and 
while the body has passed away, the SHrrman Burrovens that 
we knew, the one whom we loved and called colleague and lis- 
tened to his counsel, his life has not gone out, but it has passed 
into another room and still lives as an example to us to lead us 
on to a better and more complete life of service. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, some men draw attention 
to themselves by performances that are always audible and visi- 
ble, akin to the blare of trumpets and the glare of jewels, while 
others attract their fellows by a quiet, invisible, and inaudible 
but none the less irresistible force, akin to that of the magnetic 
pole. Of the latter class was our late colleague, the Hon. 
SHerman E. Burgrovens, of New Hampshire. I first met him 
in the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of this 
House after my assignment to that committee at the opening of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress. And the fact that I am the only mem- 
ber of that committee to say a word about him is my excuse for 
taking time now. I learned to know and love and esteem him 
to the same extent as also did the members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce who have spoken here. He 
was affable, genial, kindly, and helpful to the stranger. He 
was steadfast and loyal to his friends, among whom I subse- 
quently deemed it a high privilege to count myself. He was 
industrious, painstaking, and thorough. He was one of those 
valuable members of a legislative body who do not try to ex- 
press immature views on all subjects but who reserve their 
energy and influence for the matters upon which they are ade- 
quately informed. He made few speeches on the floor of the 
House, but he worked faithfully and assiduously in committee 
and followed with close attention all the proceedings of the 
House. His judgment was sound, his reasoning was logical, and 


his conclusions were dependable. He was the soul of honor. 
His heart and his mind worked together in a common impulse 
for the right. Many men have altogether honorable intentions, 
but lack the intellectual force to withstand temptation and 
blandishment. Not so with our late colleague from New Hamp- 
shire. He had moral courage and mental stamina. He not 
only saw the right, he did it. He not only felt the right, he 
lived it. With all of his colleagues I mourn his passing and 
revere his memory, A life such as his is an inspiration to his 
family, his friends, and to the Nation. 


THE LATE HON. NESTOR MONTOYA. 


Mr. THOMPSON took the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. THOMPSON, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 25, 1923, be set apart for ad- 
dresses on the life, character, and publice services of Hon. NESTOR 
Moxroxa, late a Representative from the State of New Mexico, 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 560, 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus pended, that 
0 1 may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. NESTOR 
ONTOYA, late a Member of this House from the State of New Mexico. 
Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his disti ished public career, 
the House, at the conclusion of the exercises of the day, shall stand 


urned. 
esolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


te. 
Resolved, That the Clerk send co! of these luti: th 
family of the deceased. SIRSAT ee 5 
The question was taken, and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, Nestor Montoya was born at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., April 14, 1853. He was essentially a 
product of the great Southwest. His training prior to his 
coming to Congress had fitted him for legislative duties. He 
had had experience in both branches of his State legislature 
and had long been connected with public life in his native State, 
New Mexico. He knew the needs of his State and the wishes 
of his people probably as well as any man who ever did while 
serving his first term in Congress. He was, therefore, well 
fitted for the responsibilities that came to him at the begin- 
ning of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Descended from a family of the Spanish-speaking race but 
who have always been loyal to the United States, he was him- 
self noted in his State for his loyalty to the traditions and 
institutions of our country. He spoke both the Spanish and 
English language fluently. He was educated in a college of 
his native State. During the late World War he devoted much 
of his time, means, and energy in war activities. Two of his 
sens and a son-in-law served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces overseas, I noticed in front of the courthouse in his 
home county a large stone bearing the names of those in his 
county who served in the World War. It was a source of 
pride to our departed comrade that he was largely instru- 
mental in having this stone placed. 

Knowing the people among whom he spent his life and in a 
measure acquainted even with sentiments of his own heart by 
reason of frequent conversations, I am reminded of the words 
of the poet: 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along 

Round the earth's electric circle the swift flash of right or wrong. 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet humanity's vast frame, 

Through its ocean-sundered fibers, feels the gush of Joy or shame. 

In the gain or loss of one race all the races have equal claim. 

We entered Congress together. He was not frequently promi- 
nent on the floor of the House of Representatives, but he was 
wise in shaping legislation in committee, He attended closely 
to all the requests of his constituents, usually going in person 
to the departments to attend to all matters of important busi- 
ness, I mentioned this to him one day in conversation and he 
replied by saying: 

v lity has r N 
PE urr aie ara iaag ir Went Merlo a eae 
dered in the best possible way. 

This was characteristic of Nestor Monroya’s life. 

He went to his reward while -still strong but with his work 
just finished. The poet has said: “There is no death, what 
seems so is transition,” yet we marvel sometimes at the change 
we call death which comes so quickly and unexpectedly. Death 
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seems to be calling, even waiting at the door, It is the only 
thing of which we are absolutely sure. The high, the low, the 
rich, the poor, must go the way of all the earth. It is great to 
so live that it can be truthfully said of one that the world is 
better for one haying lived in it. Surely this may be said of 
our comrade in whose memory we now 

We took him back to the land of sunshine, of clear skies, and 
laid him down for his last sleep near the Rio Grande, the river 
ine loved so well, Amid scenes of beauty and serenity and 
among the people whom he loved so well his funeral was con- 
| due . The mighty throng that attended was the greatest evi- 
dence of the esteem and affection in which he was held that 
could possibly have been given. It was said that the funeral 
was the largest ever held in New Mexico. 

While he was greatly honored and respected by his friends, 
| of course he was loved most and will be missed most by his 
own family. I noticed especially the evidence of ee 70 deyo- 
| on on the part of his wife and five children. Nothing can 
take away entirely the sorrow they bear, but the consolation 
| of a life well spent Is in a large measure a balm for a broken 
heart. The day we laid him to rest the wife and her children 
gave all that was mortal of their husband and father, but they 
will retain forever the real essence of his being, that which 
lis immortal. 

God bless the memory of this good man; this modest, dignified 
citizen; capable, patriotic, conscientious public official. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, from my acquaintance with 
Nestor Monroya here in Washington and from the information 
and observation gotten while attending his funeral and mixing 
with the people of his city and State, I am definitely impressed 
with two things in his life and character. 

First, he was a man who went quietly forward and met his 
responsibilities and his work honestly, without pretense of 
affectation. There was nothing theatrical or self-conscious 
about him. I think it well worth while to call attention to this 
admirable trait. Too often we think of the average politician 
as a man who likes to bask in publicity and strut before admir- 
ing throngs. I think I may venture to mention this, Mr. 
Speaker, because I myself did not become a “ politician” until 
I was pretty well beyond the meridian of life. Since coming 
to Washington I have been impressed that the average Mem- 
ber of this House is not a vain seeker after the baubles of 
popularity. He is an honest, hard-working Representative of 
his people, seeking what he believes to be best for them and 
their country, much more courageous than we occasionally 
believe, even in the face of the well-nigh irresistible inertia of 
public affairs which makes a treadmill of his life. 

And yet when we look back on the finished life of a man like 
our late colleague we realize that it is not purely a treadmill. 

Why, all men strive, and who succeeds? 
All labor, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 
Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast. 
And yet— 
Our times are in His hand- 
Who saith, “A whole I planned 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
Nor be afraid.” 

It is in a life such as Nestor Monroya’s that we begin to 
see the whole and begin to realize that the real effective things 
are done much as the temple of Solomon was built, without 
sound of hammer. The man who is doing an important work 
has neither time nor taste for the blare of trumpets. 

The second thing with which I have been impressed is that 
Nestor Montoya was a man who loved his fellow men and who 
in return was loved by them. Those of us who accompanied 
his remains to his home city and attended his funeral had this 
borne in upon us unmistakably. I myself once lived for some 
years among those sturdy westerners. They may have the nat- 
ural faults of their rugged, progressive existence, but whatever 
these faults may be, they are not hypocrites. They are real; 
they “speak right on” and they go straight forward. One is 
not left in doubt as to what they think of men, measures, doc- 
trines, or propositions. In this honest western atmosphere 
Nestor Monroya had been born and educated, and had come to 
manhood and attained distinguished position. 

Here, after he was gone, we saw demonstrations of love, con- 
fidence, and admiration from men and women of every rank and 
race. There were Indians and Mexicans, there was the old 
Spanish aristocracy, and there were business and professional 
men who had come from every part of the Union to that thriy- 
ing metropolis of the great Southwest. All alike came to do 
honor to the memory of their distinguished fellow citizen and 
to express their grief at his taking away. 


The State legislature was ín session at ancient Santa Fe. 
From there came a large delegation of lawmakers. The man 
who bears the distinction of having been the first governor of 
the State of New Mexico delivered in Spanish a beautiful ad- 
dress expressive of the sorrow and admiration of his people. A 
distinguished lawyer afd public official represented both the bar 
and the public. And the learned and pious priest gave a fervent 
funeral address, following the mass in the old church built more 
than two centuries ago. 

But no less conspicuous than the honor paid by these promi- 
nent men was the unfeigned grief of the “ blanket ” Indian, the 
Mexican laborer, and the poorest people generally, who followed 
the procession. In fact, Jew and gentile, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, native and foreigner, seemed alike to feel the common loss 
and to realize that a great citizen and public servant and a 
friend to all had gone to his reward. 

We all love the man who loves and helps his brother. What- 
ever we may think of the theology we subscribe to the senti- 
ment of Leigh Hunt’s classic poem, which within itself forms a 
fitting and convincing tribute to men who live as did Nxsron 
MONTOYA : 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 


And saw within the moonlight of his room, 
Making it — aN Uke * p . E o 

n an W. g a of gold. 
an peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest thou?” The vision rai Its head 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “ The names of those pho love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. Nax, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, “ pay thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men,” 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 


It came again, with a great awakening light 
And showed the names whom love of Gat had blessea— 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest! 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the suddenness of tha 
call of the Angel of Death upon our lamented colleague, Hon. 
Nestor Montoya, certainly should impress us with the uncer- 
tainty of life. He entered this Congress strong and vigorous 
and with prospects of many years of further usefulness to his 
State and country; and none of us supposed that we would so 
soon be called upon to mourn his death, which came unex- 
pectedly. Without a note of warning he was stricken down, his 
large, generous heart ceased to beat, and his spirit was ush- 
ered into the presence of that almighty and all-wise Being who 
hath the issues of life and death in his own hands. Almost 
in the twinkling of an eye the strong man was brought low. 
Truly, „In the midst of life we are in death.“ 

While I had never met Mr. Monroya until the assembling of 
this Congress, I was at once attracted to him by his genial and 
friendly personality, and I was glad when we were assigned 
to the same committee, during the sessions of which we were 
more closely associated. Our acquaintance rapidly grew into 
a firm and cordial friendship, which I greatly prized. I was 
soon impressed by his industry, his devotion to his constitu- 
ency, and his intense loyalty to his party and his country. He 
was always regular in his attendance upon committee meetings 
and the sessions of the House, and ambitious to do his full 
share of work. He teok a deep interest in the commercial 
growth of the country and the development of the Nation's 
natural resources, and in the advancement of all the interests 
that combine to make our people and our country great and 
prosperous. His desire was plainly manifest to do anything 
and everything in his power as a statesman to secure the great- 
est possible good to every portion of our common country. 

His great ability, industry, and high ideals were recognized 
by the people of his own State by his selection to fill many posi- 
tions of honor and trust before he was sent here as their Rep- 
resentative in Congress; and his activity in the affairs of his 
State demonstrated his popularity and splendid qualification 
for leadership. He possessed everything to make life desir- 
able; an honored name, the plaudits of the people, a loving wife 
and children to cluster about him, and to encircle themselves 
around his heart. He lived a noble life, and left a heritage to 
his children, as a cherished memory to his wife; a spotless 
reputation, and an honored name. His success and prominence 
in his State should convince the ambitious and aspiring youth 
of this country that— 

The heights of great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

I was appointed by the Speaker as a member of the com- 
mittee to attend the funeral at the home of our late colleague, 
but exacting and pressing official duties prevented my absence 
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for so long a time. I have been privileged to read newspaper 
accounts of the funeral lu which reference was made to the 
great outpouring of his life-long friends and neighbors, and the 
expressions of regret and sorrow occasioned by the death of 
this great and good man, which demonstrated conclusively that 
he high esteem in which he was held by his colleagues in both 
branches of Congress was well deseryed. “Truly he has not 
ved in vain.” 


Mr. CARTER. Mr, Speaker, we all deplore very deeply the 
ing of that splendid genial spirit, Hon. Nestor Montoya. 
While I have been a Member of this body for 16 years, his is 
the first congressional funeral I have found the opportunity to 
ttend. I felt it a privilege to contribute in any small way to 
i memory of this great man by attendance on the last sad 
rites of his notable career. No person could gain any conception 
of the fond affection in which Mr. Monroya was held by his 
neighbors and friends except by witnessing that vast concourse 
which followed his remains to their final resting place. 

He had lived in the public eye during most of the years of 
his life. He served In each branch of the Territorial legislature 
for many years. He was honored with the speakership of bis 
Territorial house, as a member of the constitutional convention, 
and as a member of the council of defense and chairman of the 
draft board throughout the World War. At the time of his 
passing he was editor of La Bandera Americana, president of 
the New Mexico State Press Association, a regent of the State 
University, and a Member of Congress at large from the State 
of New Mexico. 

It was a privilege for me to serve on the same committee with 
Me..Montoya when he first came to this House. Now that he 
hgs gone I look buck with much pleasure on the fact that I was 
able to assist him In several small ways as a new Congressman. 
Durfag all his long and faithful public service not one word of 
reproach was brought against his good name, and among all 
that immense throng which gathered at the funeral to pay just 
homage to his memory nothing but encomiums of praise could 
be heard of his righteous life. “Señor Montoya hombre de- 
recho” was the unanimous verdict of his friends and neigh- 
bors. 

He has gone to his just reward. We shall meet his genial 
personality no more in this world. But may his good wife, his 
splendid son, his dutiful and charming daughter, all his family, 
and all his friends and innumerable acquaintances take comfort 
and courage from the upright life which he lived and from the 
faith of meeting him in that great 


Undiscover'd country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, the great 
State of New Mexico was settled several hundred years ago 
by the Spanish padres, or Spanish fathers, who located mis- 
sions, and were followed by the Aztecs of old Mexico, who 
came up along the water courses, and lighted the torch of civi- 
lization and established the Christian religion out beyond where 
the sun sets. From the loins of that sturdy and hardy stock, 
tny colleagues, sprang Nestor Montoya. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only on rare oceasions that I attend the 
funeral of a friend. I prefer to remember the way my friend 
looked when I last saw him in the full vigor of life and health. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I was personally and intimately acquainted 
with Nestor Montoya. For a number of years I ranched in 
his State, Perhaps I am better acquainted with the Mexican- 
American, or equally so with him, than most of the men who 
come to this House. I have been in their homes. I have 
broken bread with them. I have practiced in the courts of 
New Mexico, both in the English and the Spanish language. 

Nestor Montoya was born 60 years ago in old Albuquerque, 
now a town of adobe houses across the arroyo from the present 
beautiful city of that name, out there on the Santa Fe Railroad 
on the main line to the California coast. There as a boy and 

oung man he met the clod and stubble of adversity such as all 

ad to meet who grew up in that day and time out there almost 
past the shadow of civilization. He made friends; he exhibited 
an indomitable spirit from his earliest youth—a determination 
to surmount obstacles, to achieve success, but never at the cost 
of his conscience or his principles. And there never was a day 
in the life of Nestor Montoya that he did not have the confi- 
deuce of his fellow men. From his early youth and up to the 
hour of his death he had the confidence, esteem, and good will 
of his friends and neighbors and, in fact, the entire citizenship 
of New Mexico. 

For 15 years he was engaged in the newspaper business in 
the city of Albuquerque. He established a newspaper under the 
name of La Bandera Americana, which means The American 


Flag. Montoya stood under and upheld that flag all the days 
of his life; and, my friends, knowing, as I do, the Mexican- 
American, the man who is born of Mexican parents in this 
eountry and who grows up with our institutions, permit me to 
state now that, from very close contact and personal observa- 
tion during the World War, I have yet to recall one instance 
of disloyalty on the part of these people. They realize that 
under this great Government all men are created equal. They 
quickly get the ideas of our Government and our institutions, 
that guarantee the freedom of the individual, that protect the 
peasant in his hut with the same degree of protection as the 
millionaire in his castle, There are no more loyal Americans 
in this great Republic than these Mexican-Americans. 

Of such stock was Nestor Montoya. With his good right hand 
and with his pen he helped to establish law and order in that 
country Many years ago, when it was not so popular to stand 
for law and order as it is at the present time. But Nestor 
Montoya always upheld, with his splendid editorials in his 
paper, the maintenance of law and created a wholesome re- 
spect for the laws of his country. By his untiring efforts and 
his splendid example as a citizen he brought about that law and 
order that the people of New Mexico are proud to acclaim at 
the present time. 

His district and mine adjoin. My district lies against his 
State, surrounding it about one-third of its boundary. The in- 
terests of his people and mine are closely interwoven. Both 
of us were greatly concerned with matters of irrigation, pro- 
duction of live stock, and mining. Naturally we were thrown 
together in close association. I had a little more legislative 
experience than my friend, having come here two years prior 
to his becoming a Member. I gladly assisted him in every 
way, and he always willingly came to my assistance. It is my 
recollection that he was successful in obtaining every office 
of trust and honor at the hands of his people to which he ever 
aspired. 

He was speaker of the New Mexico Assembly in 1903 and 
also in 1910. I have had occasion very frequently in legal prac- 
tice to visit the city of Santa Fe, the capital of the State. 
And I want to say, my friends, that while Nestor MONTOYA 
was speaker of the New Mexico Legislature he presided over 
that body with fairness and with dignity, and that the speaker's 
chair was not the harsh bench of the magistrate but rather the 
woolsack of the chancellor. The minority respected him and 
admired him because he was fair and just in his rulings and, 
as my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] has just said about 
the frequent exclamations that were heard around his bier, 
“Este hombre Montoya muy derecho.” (Nestor Montoya was 
a just man and right.) 

My friends, if you want to get a true insight into the char- 
acter of a man in his home, in his community, and in his State, 
go to the plain people—the working class, the laborers, the 
tender of the flocks, and the cowboy on the range, to the 
* mozo” and the pelado,“ the peasant, the servant, Every 
one to whom I have ever mentioned the name of my good friend 
immediately said, “ Señor Monroya, muy buen hombre.” (Good 
man.) The plain people understood and loved him because he 
sympathized with them in their poverty and their distress, and 
while he acquired some of this world’s goods by hard labor 
and close attention to his business, not one of these humble 
people described by my friend from Oklahoma—people clad in 
Navajo blankets and cowhide sandals—who sought his help and 
charitable assistance were ever turned away empty-handed. I 
regret his death, and the people of my home city, who knew 
him and knew his splendid qualities of heart and mind, like- 
wise deeply regret his passing away. 

Mr. Speaker, while Nester Montoya was a consistent Repub- 
lican in politics all the days of his life, first and above all be 
was a true American. He gave two sons and a son-in-law to 
fight for the liberty of the world and for universal democracy. 
He gave his money and his time without stint. He was chair- 
man of the defense board of his State and also was an earnest 
worker in the Red Cross service and all other patriotic activi- 
ties during the war. 

In the death of our colleague, my friends, his State has sus- 
tained a serious loss. He always contributed to the material 
welfare of his people. He stood out for the right and had the 
confidence and esteem of both political parties in his home 
State. He wrought well there; he wrought well here. Peace 
to the soul of Nester Montaya. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune to en- 


joy the personal friendship of Representative Nestor MONTOYA. 
We occupied adjoining offices and I was thrown in frequent 
contact with him from the time he began his service in this 
body. From the very first acquaintance with him I was im- 
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pressed with the simplicity and sincerity of the man.. He was 
courteous, accommodating, and congenial He was a typical 
westerner, with all the rugged characteristics of courage, com- 
mon sense, loyalty, and chivalry. He was a hard-working man, 
seriously devoted to his duties. He was as regular as the clock 
in going and coming to his office and in attending the commit- 
tees on which he served, and made it a rule when necessary to 
be present during the sessions of the House. He was diligent 
in business and faithful in the performance of every task. 
There was nothing of the spectacular about him. He was mod- 
est and unpretentious, and of a manner indicating. much 
strength and unusual poise. He met the responsibilities of life 
with the spirit and purpose of one engaged in earnest and sin- 
cere efforts to serve his fellows. 

There are rare instances in which men are elected to high 
office as a result of an abnormal and unusual state of public 
opinion or turn of the wheels of political fortune. Congress- 
man Monroya’s honors never came that way. His rise in 
polities was not due to any of the tricks of the politician or in- 
explicable drift of the tide of public opinion. For many years 
he had served in various positions of trust and honor in his 
native State. He was called to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of New Mexico, in which capacity he rose in the 
esteem and confidence of his fellows until he became speaker 
of that bedy. He served in that position with such fidelity and 
fairness, as has just been pointed out in the address of the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corton], that he won an enviable 
reputation throughout the State. He was later elected a mem- 
ber of the State senate and made a record highly creditable to 
himself and his constituency. He served as clerk of the courts, 
and exhibited in that work the same care and efficiency which 
characterized all his undertakings. 

In 1910 he was selected as a member of the convention that 
drafted the first constitution of the State of New Mexico. In 
that body he rendered lasting service to his people. He was 
a champion of the cause of education and served as regent of 
the University of New Mexico. He was for 15 years presi- 
dent of the New Mexico State Press Association and was owner 
and editor of a paper published in the Spanish language at 
Albuguerque, N. Mex., called La Bandera Americana, which 
means The American Flag.” The policies of the paper re- 
flected the highest quality of patriotism and public spirit. At 
the outset of the entry of the United States into the war with 
Germany he was a member of the council of defense and chair- 
man of the draft board of his county. So we see that his 
election to Congress in 1920 came as the tribute of a thought- 
ful people to one well known to all the voters of his State and 
who had been tested by oft repeated calls to public service. 
Such an honor might well be coveted by any citizen of this 
great Republic. Upon entering this body he at once displayed 
the same characteristics and capabilities that marked his career 
from its beginning. 

Those of us who understand the struggles of congressional 
life do not expect a man to reach a position in this House 
that commands the attention of the country until he has had 
epportunity to make his way. But it does not take long for 
Members of the House to measure the worth of a new Member 
and forecast his growth and usefulness. The older 
Members remember full well men who upon entering this body 
set about the discharge of the routine duties of office and who 
faithfully and unostentatiously entered into the labors of the 
committees to which they were assigned and who performed 
their daily duties without show or pretense. But in a few years 
such a Member would become chairman of an important com- 
mittee or fall into some larger responsibility and almost in a 
day the country would discover a national figure on the rolls 
of the House. Such instances may cause surprise to outsiders, 
but not so with Members of the House. Representative Mon- 
TOYA possessed the qualities which mark him as one capable 
of reaching a commanding position in the Congress.. Through- 
out his public career his progress was steady and sure. No one 
can doubt that he would have continued to grow in power and 
usefulness had Providence spared him to continue his labors. 

Representative Monroya did not make polities the goal of 
life. Politics was only an incident. Official place appealed to 
him only as a means by which to render public service. He 
was so forgetful of his own political fortunes and so disre- 
gardful of selfish political aspirations that he chose the news- 
paper profession as his chief life work, thus daring the pro- 
verbial danger of writing a book. He was a man of too much 
courage and too high order of patriotism to hesitate to make 
known his position at any time when any question arose affect- 
ing his country’s welfare. He rose to the best type of Ameri- 
can citizenship and embodied the highest qualities of a public 
official. His record and his service will long be held in grate- 
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ful memory by the people whom he served with loftiest pa- 
triotism and devotion. 

Splendid as was his public service and high as were the 
honors bestowed upon him, it was in the circle of the home 
and family that the best and noblest of his attributes found 
expression and there it was that life for him loomed te its 
richest and best. He was a good father, a faithful and affec- 
tionate husband, and happy in the fullest trust and devotion of 
his family. 

Death came to him all too soon. The mystery of it we do 
mot understand. At the age of 60, with the appearance of one 
much younger, in the midst of his greatest activities and use- 
fulness, with great designs unaccomplished, thinking only of 
continued service to his family and to his country, without 
even a moment's warning, he was stricken down and taken 
from us! We stand appalied and helpless in the presence of 
such a decree of divine Providence. With our poor human 
eyes we can not penetrate the mystery of it. But some time, 
somewhere, beyond the shadows of the dark valley where falls 
the light of eternal truth, It will all be made clear, where we 
hope to meet and know again all the loved and lost who await 
our coming there— : 

We'll catch the broken threads again 
And finish what we here began. 
Heaven will the mystery explain, 

And then, ah then, we'll understand, 


Mr. COLE of Ohio.. Mr. Speaker, we are here for the pur- 
pose of paying tributes of respect to the memory of a few of 
our Members who have recently fallen in the battle of life. 
Mr. Montoya has been taken away from ns in the fullness and 
vigor of stalwart manhood, Snch a dispensation is not humanly 
understandable. All life and all death are wrapped in veils 
of mystery. We are ushered on to this stage, we know not 
from whence; we are taken away, we know not whither. We 
can but stand in the golden dawn of the rising sun of a 
human soul, earnestly note its radiant ascendancy into the 
widening canopy of life, with the high hope that until the 
fullness of time its brilliancy shall not be dimmed, its glory y- 
not attenuated; and in that dread hour when the effulgent 
beams of that sun shall have been dispelled by the gloomy 
mists of death we can but stand upon the broad basis of the 
full faith that in yon far realm where immortal spirits dwell, 
God in his infinite wisdom had need of it. 

I did not know Mr. Montoya intimately. I served with him 
on one of the committees here and have known him only since 
he came to serve as a Member of this Congress. He was, so 
far as I know, an unassuming, unpretentious gentleman, but 
equipped with all those things that are necessary to make one 
a valuable and a valued citizen among his people. He was 
a son of the wide plains of the West, born, I understand, in 
the midst of penury and privation, but with a resolute de- 
termination, with an invincible fortitude, with an unswerving 
loyalty, with a deep-seated conviction of right and a great 
reverence for Almighty God, he struggled through those early 
adversities and developed into that character of man of which 
our Nation is in sore need, and took his place among the lead- 
ing men of his part of this great Nation. But he has been 
suddenly called away from us, as I say, in the fullness of life. 
His work seemed to be incomplete and unfinished here, and 
therein lies one of the strong reasons why I believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. I know the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork, that day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge, 
bespeaking in unmistakable language the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, but as to the immortality of the human soul, when 
the somber shadows of death are falling and the cold dews of 
eternal night are moistening the aged and furroughed brow, 
we stand in awe and witness in silent solemnity the in- 
serutable work of the Great Conqueror. Or when one who has 
fought the battles of early existence, and standing upon the 
threshold of the higher possibilities of life, looking with eager, 
anxious eye upon the broad expanse of a brightly illuminated 
future, is suddenly enveloped in the mantle of death and taken 
away, with bowed heads and aching hearts and tearful eyes we 
stand in ‘the overwhelming atmosphere of the sad spectacle. 
Or when a little child, like a tiny dewdrop sparkling in life's 
morning sun, falls to the earth and is no more, compassion 
robs us of language and we sit in silent submission to the 
Divine command, Yet, in that sad, solemn hour none of them 
seemed complete. When the angel of death gently kissed their 
pallid brows and bore their kindly spirits to the All-Wise God 
who gave them, right well might we have written at the end of 
their life's history the last words “unfinished, nnfinished.” 
And may we not bope and believe that somewhere, it may be 
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beyond the moon, beyond the sun, beyond the stars, but some- 
where in Illimitable space they shall be permitted to continue 
the work that was unfinished here, for— 

When the vast sun shall veil his golden light, 

Deep in the gloom of everlasting night: 

When wild destructive flames shall wrap the skies, 

When ruin triumphs and when nature dies 

Man shall, alone, the wreck of worlds survive, 

Mid falling spheres immortal man shall live. 


Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, so much has been sald 
covering all the life of our colleague, Mr. Montoya, that I 
come with only one little tribute to the humanity of the man, 
and the bravery of him. We came into the House together. 
I did not know how finished a politician he was. He did not 
assert himself but, like myself, sat over to one side waiting, 
perhaps, to earn a more conspicuous place in the House. We 
used to exchange opinions briefly about matters as they came 
up. Almost invariably he said: “I shall vote with the com- 
mittee,” but he always had the bill, always looked it over, 
always knew why he should vote with the committee. I Sat 
very near him in the Committee on Indian Affairs, where he 
was faithful in attendance. Always he went through the 
work carefully, marking changes in bills and yoting intelligently. 
I remember him with greatest admiration as the best and 
bravest loser I ever saw. After having had such an enormous 
vote in his election to this Congress he was defeated—no; not 
defeated, but New Mexico gave the Republican nomination to 
a woman. When he came back and told me about it, he did so 
in the most beautiful, most chivalrous, and most courteous 
way, speaking in highest terms of the lady and his hopes for 
her election. He was loyal to his party, his State, his Nation. 
His loyalty to the Senators of his State made me feel that the 
predominating characteristic of the man was loyalty to his 
ideals. He was a good soldier. He helped me by his brave 
party loyalty that bore defeat like victory. You have with 
finished oratory given his wonderful life history. It has only 
remained for me to say that I shall be always stronger for my 
brief acquaintance with him. 


Mr. COLTON assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission that all 
Members who have spoken may be permitted to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and also that Members who wish to extend 
their remarks be permitted to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I also ask permission to 
have incorporated in this day's proceedings an address written 
by Hon, B. C. Hernandez, a former colleague and a Member of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, much mention has been 
made here to-day of the great funeral held in the city of Albu- 
querque. I was one of the Members appointed by the Speaker 
of the House to attend that funeral, and I also delivered an 
oration at the grave, complying with the Spanish custom of the 
Southwest, and in order to preserve in the Record a history 
of that great funeral, I desire to be permitted to incorporate in 
the Recorp the local press accounts of the papers of Albu- 
quergue and also ask permission that my own oration at the 
grave be printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the request 
of the gentleman will be granted. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 13th of January, 1923, at 
the Nation’s Capital, while apparently in the fullness of health, 
Hon. Nestor Montoya, New Mexico’s Representative in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, was stricken from the roll of the living. 

God's finger touched him, and he slept. 

Born April 4, 1858, he was the descendant of a long line of 
pure Spanish ancestry, tracing beyond the days of the con- 
quistadores, whose descendants prior to 1846 ruled New Mexico 
and adjacent territory under the flag of Spain. He was the 
sole Member in the House of Representatives from the forty- 
seventh State of the Union, whose capital city was important 
more than three centuries ago, before New York, Philadelphia, 
or Washington were thought of and before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock. The Spanish were brave men then, and are 
loyal and patriotic Americans now. Don Nestor Montoya rang 
true to that brilliant, adventurous, romantic, yet sturdy, stock 
from which he sprang and which pioneered that part of America 


now known within the borders of the Union as the great South- 
west. He was known among his fellows and associates for 
distinguished abilities and achievements, and his life was an 
example of manly worth and moral integrity that reflects honor 
upon his people and entitles him to their affectionate remem- 
brances, He was a true example of their religious, social, and 
industrial life and a representative of the convictions and prin- 
ciples they adopt as their guides in their participation in the 
affairs of State and National Government. 


On the 14th of January his death was officially proclaimed. 


in Congress by the unanimous adoption by the House of the 
customary and appropriate resolution and arrangements for 
the funeral. The official party, consisting of a son and daugh- 
ter, a Senator, and five Members of the Houve of Representa- 
tives, left Washington, accompanying the remains, Monday 
evening, January 15, 1923, and after continuous travel ar- 
rived at Albuquerque the following Thursday evening, January 
18. In the glorious afterglow of a rarified western sunset, 
when the heavens seemed to be filled with slain sunlight, his 
mortal remains approached home. Home—a place dear in life, 
precious in death—more genuine pleasures therein to be found 
than in all the splendors and glories of the earth. There, at 
home, were the wife, children, and grandchildren, dear rela- 
tives. They never go back on us to the end. They never 
turn their backs on us. And the people, his constituents, who 
also loved him well, were there. 

The following Saturday, beginning at 8 a. m., starting from 
the Montoya residence in the old town of Albuquerque, thou- 
sands formed a procession to the little Church of San Felipe de 
Neri, where our late colleague worshiped many years. The 
building was erected prior to the year 1706—more than 217 
years ago—when what is now known as old Albuquerque was 
one of the most important towns in New Mexico. Its his- 
torical antiquity has passed. It is now but a suburb of the 
new and modern American city of Albuquerque—a mile dis- 
tant—which has usurped the old town’s name and importance. 
Thousands crowded within, without, and about the church 
during the requiem high mass. 

Immediately following the services the cortege proceeded 
through the main thoroughfare of old and new Albuquerque 
to the place of interment, and the multitudes lining the streets 
stood with bared heads while the procession passed. Every 
flag on every building was at half mast. 

We laid him away on a hillside sloping up to the mesa, 
which extended to the not far distant snow-capped mountains— 
and the cemetery was called “Little Santa Barbara.” Follow- 
ing the beautiful Spanish custom, funeral orations were de- 
livered at the open grave. Multitudes filled the cemetery 
and silently listened, and by their presence paid their loving 
tribute. 

ae next day the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Morning Journal 
said: 

The funeral of the late Congressman NuSsron MONTOYA was probably 
the most impressive ever held in Albuquerque—perhaps the most im- 
pressive ever held in the State of New Mexico. ‘ 

He was held in high esteem by his colleagues in the Con- 
gress as well as by the people of New Mexico. He died at 
the height of his fame. He is to be envied in that he did not 
live too long, for— 

When tis given us to choose the time, 
If we choose aright, 
"Tis best to die our honor at its height. 

He is gone from us—gone before us. Strength and beauty, 
kindness and wrath, wisdom and folly, laughter and frown— 
all the elements of life and his living of it have ceased their 
visible play and action. 

Where— 

Said despairing Villon— 

Where are the snows of yesteryear? 

Vanished, he would have us believe. Yes; but vanished 
only in form. The snows of yesteryear” are in the stream, 
in cloud and rain, in sap of tree and bloom of flower, in heart 
and brain of talent and of beauty. Nothing is lost even here 
on our ancient kindly earth. So the energies of our friend, 
and those of all men, have touched into activity forces that, 
influencing still others, will move on forever. 

The address of Mr. Hernandez and the clippings are as 
follows: x 
ADDRESS OF HON, B. C. HERNANDEZ, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 

NEW MEXICO. 

“When divine Providence removed from this world the Hon. 
Nestor Montoya He took a good, kindly, and lovable man, 
a type of man who had the faculty of making friends wherever 
he went, a type of man that in life’s rough pathway always 


finds time to sow a flower here and there in order to make 
the journey more agreeable and pleasant. Moreover, when so 
removed from among us, this splendid public servant, one of 
New Mexico's gifted sons was taken from our midst, we 
ourselves find that an uncommon man has been suddenly sum- 
moned before his Creator by that grim reaper, death. 

“Nestor Monroya’s personal history is naturally interwoven 
with New Mexico's history for the last 45 years. We find him 
in the early eighties, as soon as he had graduated from St. 
Michael's College, taking his place among the public men of 
his time; first as translator and interpreter in the district 
courts. He developed the qualifications of interpreter until 
he was considered one of the most efficient of his day. 

“In the early nineties we find him at the head of a Spanish 
publication in San Miguel County, with headquarters in the 
city of Las Vegas. About that same time his public career 
really commenced by being elected from that county to the 
legislature during Territorial régime. Four or five years later 
we find him engaged in what he had chosen as his profession, 
newspaper man and interpreter, in Bernalillo County, where 
he had established the paper that was part of his life for 
the last 20 years, La Bandera Americana, which he edited and 
managed successfully. He was chosen president of the New 
Mexico Press Association, where he served up until the time of 
his death with efficiency and distinction, always alert, ener- 
getic, and a clean-cut gentleman. 

Later on we find him in the Territorial council of the legis- 
lative assembly, a position equivalent to that of State senator 
in these days, wherein by his experience as a legislator and 
ewspaper man he had become a very useful public servant. 
When New Mexico was admitted a State in 1910 and a con- 
stitutional convention had to be chosen he was elected as one 
of the delegates from Bernalillo County, and in that important 
body he played a very useful part, always alert for the rights 
of the Spanish-American people, because he realized that they 
needed his defense and his services, and that fundamental law 
of New Mexico bears the imprint of his intense patriotism and 
love for his fellow man in many of its provisos. 

“Later on we find him during the World War with all the 
intensity of his soul defending the rights of his country; going 
among the people and with his wonderful oratorical powers 
persuading them to buy bonds and to place themselves at the 
‘disposition of their Government. His three sons, following the 
advice of their good father, served honorably in the World War. 

“ Montoya was a patriot first; an efficient and faithful 
public servant always. During his career, like a good many 
pa who take part in the public affairs of the State, he had 
ais ups and downs; but to his credit be it said that whenever 
he was defeated, or his friends thought that he ought to take 
a back seat, he accepted their verdict with the grace of a 
natural-born diplomat, 

“He had his difficulties In life’s rough pathway, but his do- 
mestic life was a complete success, always kind and considerate 
to his family. He lived a happy life in his home, and to-day his 
wife and family mourn the death of a kind and considerate 
husband and a good father. Neighbors miss the advice of a 
wise and kindly counselor; his friends a faithful and loyal 
friend. 

New Mexico has lost one of its gifted sons. His death, 
like his life, was impressive, and around his bier the people 
gathered and, with sincere grief in their hearts and tears in 
their eyes, accompanied by the distinguished company appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, a delegation of his former colleagues, laid 
him at rest beside his beloved mother, who had preceded him 
to the grave a few years before, and paid their last impressive 
tribute to this good man. 

“Ivor the first time in the history of the Territory and State 
of New Mexico one of our Congressman has died while in oftice 
and buried with all the honors worthy of a great and useful 
public servant. Although we have been part of this United 
States for the past 75 years, and not less than perhaps 40 of 
New Mexico's distinguished citizens have seryed as legislators 
and Senators and Congressmen, for the first time the Congress 
of the United States through its delegation has been called 
upon to pay the last tribute of love to one of our Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. 

“The family of the deceased as well as the people of New 
Mexico wish to express their appreciation for the honor thus 
pas to our distinguished son, and from the bottom of their 
hearts wish to thank the honorable Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives for the kindly, al- 
though sad, tribute paid to this distinguished son of New 
Mexico.” 
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{From the e (N. Mex.) Morning Journal, issue of January 21, 
1925, and the Albuquerque Herald, same date.] 
THRONOS ATTEND run FUNERAL or NESTOR MONTOYA—SERVICES 

AT San FELIPE ps NERI CouacH—TuHompson, LARRAZOLO, AND 

SPEAK AT CEMETERY. 

“ ‘ NesTog Montoya was loved and respected by his colleagues. 
in Congress. He was true to his party and loyal to his Govern- 
ment. He kept the faith. He was neither trimmer nor fawner, 
but frowned upon everything he deemed unwise or against the 
best interests of the public. He was an honest man’ 

“Speaking as representative of the congressional body, Con- 
gressman C. J. THOMPSON, of Ohio, rendered a glowing funeral 
oration at the grave of Nestor Montoya as the former Con- 
gressman was lowered to his final rest, just after noon yester- 
day, in the little Santa Barbara Cemetery. 

“The funeral of the late Congressman was probably the most 
impressive ever held in Albuquerque, perhaps the most impres- 
sive ever held in the State of New Mexico. Starting at 8 o'clock 
yesterday morning from the Montoya home, the services lasted 
four and a half hours. 

“From the family home the cortege proceeded to the little 
Catholic church in Old Albuquerque, the San Felipe de Nerl 
Church, where Nestor Montoya worshiped for many years. 
The little church was crowded with friends of the late Con- 
gressman, while hundreds stood outside unable to gain entrance 
to the chureh, but paying homage as best they could to the 
esteemed dead. 


BLO 
RTIZ 


FLAGS AT HALF-MAST. 

“ Following the services the cortege proceeded through the 
streets of Old and New Albuquerque and on to the little ceme- 
tery on the hillside of Martineztown. There was a host of 
notables in the procession ; along the route of the funeral thou- 
sands stood with barred heads as the procession passed, while 
every flag on every building in the city was at half-mast. All 
traffic across Central Avenue was halted during the passage of 
the procession. 

“The funeral procession covered more than six city blocks. 
In front 75 members of the S. N. M. A. M. P. marched in double 
column. Then came the old-town society, Alianza Society. The 
car with the priests officiating and the altar boys, the congres- 
sional car, committee from the New Mexico Senate, committee 
from the New Mexico House of Representatives, honorary pall- 
bearers, active pallbearers, hearse, family cars, and friends. 
There were 57 automobiles behind the family cars. 

In addition to the oration rendered by Congressman THomre- 
son orations were offered by former Governor Larrazolo and 
M. C. Ortiz. The latter, a lifelong friend of Nestor MONTOYA, 
delivered an oration in both Spanish and English. Former 
Governor Larrazolo, a magnificent orator, delivered one of the 
most powerful addresses of his career. He pursued the theme 
that Nestor Montoya has merely moved on to greater glory in 
another world, there to await the arrival of his friends. His 
address was delivered in Spanish.” 

Last TRIBUTE TO MONTOYA ts IMeresstve EVENT—HUNDREDS Tako 
Part—First TIME IN Srarn's History THAT New Mexico REPRE- 
SENTATIVE Has Diep WHIt# IN ACTIVE Sprvice—CONGRESSMAN 
THOMPSON Pars ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO COLLBAQUÐ. 

“The last respects paid to Nestor Montoya, New Mexico's 
deceased Congressman, which began with funeral services early 
Saturday morning and were not completed until 1 o'clock Satur- 
day afternoon marked an unusual event In New Mexico history. 

“It is the first time in its history that New Mexico has lost 
a Congressman by death when he was actually serving in the 
Nation’s governing body. It is the first time in the State's 
history that Members of Congress have traveled so many miles 
to join hands with Albuquerque and State legislative commit- 
tees to pay a final tribute to one in the first rank of citizenship— 
a New Mexico statesman. 

Persons in all walks of life stood with uncovered heads be- 
sides the Nation's Representatives as early as 8.30 o'clock Sat- 
urday morning at the Montoya home. As was told in Saturday 
night’s Albuquerque Herald 2,000 attended the service at the 
San Felipe de Neri Church after the procession had gone from 
the home. Hundreds, in one of the longest funeral processions 
on record here, went to Santa Barbara Cemetery, where ora- 
tions were given by former Gov. O. A. Larrazolo, Modesto ©. 
Ortiz, and Congressman C. J. THOMPSON of Ohio. 

DETAILS OF IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL, 

“A few minutes after 9 o'clock Saturday morning the proces- 
sion left the Montoya home for the old Albuquerque Chureh, 
where requiem high mass was said by Father Peter J. Weeks, 


8. J. 
“This procession was led by members of the old Albuquer- 
que societies of which the Congressman was a member. The 
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Washington delegation on foot, committees from the house and 
senate at Santa Fe followed in line. Then came Father Weeks 
and the altar boys, the auto overloaded with floral tributes, 
thence the honorary pallbearers and the cortege and active pall- 
bearers. The service at the chuch lasted more than an hour. 
It was filled to capacity, some not trying to gain an entrance. 

“Tt was later in the morning that the procession, nearly a 
mile in length—one of the longest on record—left the church for 
Santa Barbara Cemetery. 

“The procession from the church was headed by the S. N. M. 
D. M. P., No. 1 Chapter, of Old Town, and members of the 
-Alianza Hispana-Americana. Thence came the car of the 
funeral directors, Father Weeks, the flower car, autos contain- 
ing the Washington delegation, the senate committee from 
Santa Fe, the house committee, the honorary pallbearers, in the 
order named. 

“They were followed by the cortege and active pallbearers 
and mourners and immediate friends. Innumerable cars and 
earriages of friends completed the procession. At the grave, 
where the body of the Congressman was laid to rest beside the 
deceased's mother, Mrs, Encarnacio Montoya, impressive serv- 
ices were again heard. 

“The active pallbearers were Jesus Romero, M. ©. Ortiz, 
Aleandro Cervantes, Ignacio Cervantes, Carlos Cervantes, and 
Salvador Cervantes. The honorary pallbearers were Robert 
Purney, B. C. Hernandez, B. Ruppe, Elfego Baca, O. A. Lar- 
rozolo, and Charles Chadwick. 

“ Besides the two committees of State senators and State rep- 
resentatives, there were other representatives from Santa Fe 
also, among them being State Land Commissioner Baca. 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES, 

“The committee of State senators at the funeral were Col. 
D. K. B. Sellers, chairman; Manuel Martinez, Raefel Garcia, 
Demetrio Quintana, and T. E. Mitchell. 

“The house committee consisted of Manuel Martinez, Eduardo 
Salazar, Oliver M. Lee, Donovan M. Richardson, Juan D. Casa- 
dos, Stanley M. Foutz, Jose Jordi, and Dennis Chavez. 

THER WASHINGTON DELEGATION. 


“The delegation from Washington, as formerly announced, 
consisted of United States Senator H. L. Myers, of Montana; 
Congressman C. D. Carrer, of Oklahoma; Congressman D. B. 
Corron, of Utah; Congressman ©. J. THOMPSON, of Ohio; and 
Congressman B. G. Lowrey, of Mississippi; John Andrews, of 
the disbursing office at Washington; H. A. Hustid, an official 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Miss Mary E. Laughlin, of 
Virginia. 

“The Washington delegation, with the exception of Congress- 
man THOMPSON, of Ohio, departed from Albuquerque Saturday 
night. Mr. THOMPSON remained over so he may visit his son, 
Lewis B. Thompson, and Mrs. Thompson. The younger Mr. 
Thompson is chief office deputy at the internal revenue office.” 
‘(Albuquerque Herald, January 21, 1923.) i 


ORATION DELIVERED BY HON. C. J. THOMPSON AT THE GRAVE OF HON. 
NESTOR MONTOYA, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., JANUARY 20, 1923. 

“As Members of the Congress of the United States, we are here 
to-day beside an open grave uniting with those of New Mexico 
who mourn the loss of a distinguished citizen. 

“ Nestor Monroya was born in old Albuquerque and lived his 
life among you. You know him well. He was a useful citizen 
and a devoted husband and father—devoted to his country, de- 
voted to his family. 

“In whatever capacity called upon to serve—whether as an 
official interpreter of district courts in Territorial days, or mem- 
ber or speaker of the Territorial legislature, or State senator, 
he was never found wanting. As founder of the daily—La 
Bandera Americana—he performed a useful service to his city 
and State, and it was so recognized when he was elected presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Press Association. He was regent of 
the University of New Mexico, and only yesterday its president, 
Doctor Hill, testified to Nestor Montora’s zeal and helpfulness 
to the institution. As clerk of courts he carried into his work 
there his well-known accuracy and ability. In 1911 he became 
a member of the State constitutional convention, and during 
the World War he was a member of the local council of national 
defense and chairman of the local draft board. It was because 
of his activity and usefulness as a citizen that he was called 
to the higher duties in the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government. On the 4th of March, 1921, he entered the Con- 


gress of the United States. From the very first he was singled 
out as a fitting and true representative of his people—diligent, 
painstaking, courteous, attentive to his duties. He was made 
a member of the Committees en Public Lands and Indian 
Affairs. In the exacting and responsible work of those com- 
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mittees he attracted the favorable attention of his colleagues, 
He became respected for his accurate information, sound judg- 
ment, and the wisdom that he brought forth in counsel. 

“ Nestor Montoya was loved and respected by his colleagues 
in Congress. He was true to his party and loyal to his Gov- 
ernment. He kept the faith. He was neither trimmer nor 
fawner, but frowned upon everything he deemed unwise or 
ill advised or against the best interest of the public. He was 
an honest man. 

“A little more than a week ago he was in the fullness of 
health, looking forward longingly to the 4th of March, when 
he might return to dear old Albuquerque to enjoy life with 
his family, children, and grand¢hildren, not realizing that the 
angel of death was hovering near. On the morning of the 13th 
of January, without a moment’s warning, the brittle thread 
of life was broken and his noble soul was ushered into the 
great unknown. Destiny ordained that from the Nation's 
Capital, from the midst of his colleagues who loved him well, 
he should cease his labors and start on the long, long trail. 
The ineffable Spirit of Wisdom and Love decreed it. He lived 
a useful and honorable life, and therefore a successful life, 
and had attained high honor of state reached by comparatively 
few men. 

We, his colleagues, in the busy days and closing hours of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, left our work, traveled westward 
over thousands of miles of plains and mountains to exemplify 
the love and esteem in which Nzstor Montoya was held at 
Washington, and to aid you, his family, neighbors, and friends 
in the last sad rites due the distinguished dead. 

“Not crowns of gold nor diamonded gifts, nor song, ner 


and the lilies, under the roses and green boughs and fragrant 

blossoms we leave the mortal parts of him whose immortal 

spirit has passed on to the reward which awaits him. 
“Friend, comrade, colleague, good-bye!” 


THE LATE HON, JOHN I. NOLAN. 


Mr. CURRY took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the spe- 
cial order of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Curry, by unanimous consent 

Ordered, That Sunday, 25, 1928, be set apart fer addresses 
on the life, character, and public services ef Hon. JOHN I. NOLAN, late a 
Representative from the State of California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. } 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 561. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
8 may be given for tributes to the memory of Joux I. 
OLAN, late a Member of this House from the State of California 


Resolved, That as a particular mark of ain Sk to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, ak the coneluston of the exercises of the day, shall stand 


urned, 
olved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, JoHN NOLAN 
presented te this Congress and to America an outstanding ex- 
ample of what a great thing a real man may make of a life. 
Out of the matter-of-fact materials which are ready to the 
hand of every man Congressman Noran builded a noble struc- 
ture upon the enduring foundations of service. 

In the days when the Spanish Empire was the mightiest 
power in the world the pillars of Hercules were regarded as the 
uttermost points of solid land. The Emperor ef Spain had on 
his coins a representation of these twin crags of two continents 
and, underneath, the words “ No more beyond.” 

Then there came a day when Christopher Columbus, flying 
the colors of Spain, sailed out on the blue Mediterranean, past 
the pillars of Hercules, and westward into the uncharted sea. 
He discovered a new world and his achievements made the old 
motto an absurd and ridiculous tribute to ignorance. The dis- 
covery of America compelled the Spanish ruler to strike from 
his coins the first word of his motto and make it “ More be- 
yond.” 


1923. 


If wa were to symbolize the life and career of the man in 
whose memory we have gathered to-day, we should have to 
ms another word from that old Spanish motto and make it 
Beyond.“ 

All his life this son of the Golden West kept his eyes fixed 
upon the sunrise and planned for the future. spirit was 
in tune with the urge eternal for brotherhood and social justice. 
Ha looked beyond the rugged rocks and stinging briers in the 
pathway of to-day to the solid roadway built by cooperation for 
the bannered march of crowned humanity to-morrow. 

All men are engaged in the quest for happiness, and, alas, 
there are many who find it not. Jo Notan was ed in the 

uest of justice for humankind, aud in that search he found 

appiness. 
There can be no holfer grail than the justice which comes 
from the practice of the Golden Rule and the rendering to 
every man his due, In illuminated letters around the great 
capitol at Harrisburg may be read its meaning as defined by 
James Madison. 
Justice is tha end of government, 
society. 
It always has been pursued and always will be pursued, 
until it be attained or until liberty be lost in the pursuit. 
That priceless boon will be attained and liberty will not be 
lost in the pursuit because of choice spirits and loyal hearts 
like Joms Noran who are willing to do and dare and die for 
ustice, 
; Jonn Noran held no diploma from university or college but 
he was educated in the highest sense. For what is education 
save training to think clearly and act wisely? It is not a 
collection of shreds and patches of useless arts, but the wisdom 
of the heart which is better than the merchandise of silver 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. Education is found in 
love for truth and the ability to see and appreciate the beau- 
{ful and the true in humblest mankind. It is an enthusiasm 
‘or liberty and a spirit of sympathy for the unfortunate and 
oppressed. It is the cultivation of the mind through friendship 
with noble purposes and fellowship with noble ideals. It is 
love for labor and desire for knowledge. If a man have not 
these he is . though he number his degrees by the 
score. JoHn Noran had such an education, garnered and 
leaned from every field of life he traveled from the cradle 
o the grave. 

Sean his record of 10 years’ faithful service in the American 
Congress and you will read in every line his devoted service 
his fellow men. He shared the burdens of his brothers an 
was earnest with heart and hand to make others free, 

As a worker in industrial plants, as an officer in labor unions, 
as a Member of Congress, and as chairman of the Committee 
on Labor in the House JohN Noran used his influence for the 
workers, who, with toll-furrowed faces and calloused hands, 
man the mighty army of industry. 

He fought the battles of all toilers wherever they might be 
of the seamen driving the vessels over the ocean ways, of the 
railroad workers carrying the commerce of the Nation over 
glistening rails. 

No class of tollers was too humble to enlist his sympath 
and support. He urged a minimum wage for the poorest-pai 
Government employees. He waged vallant fight to prohibit 
child labor and to give little children a right to life and love and 
leisure. 

Joan Noran put the man above the dollar. He counted fac- 
tory workers of more importance than factories. He believed 
that machinists are greater than machines. He counted the 
molder more valuable than the molds. Aboye the building he 
put the builders, and above the things of money he put the 
things of manhood, wrought of human blood and brain and 
brawn. 

He worked out measures to inerease home owning, believing 
that the average man should have a stake in the soil of America. 

He introduced bills for a comprehenslye employment service, 
so that the jobless man and the manless job might be brought 
together and the fear of enforced idleness be removed from the 
workers of the country. 

He was never supine and satisfied when he saw unfalrness, 
injustice, and cruelty in our industrial system. Splendidly he 
struggled for remedy and in sure falth that America will finally 
achieve the true progress which means lessened contrast be- 
tween the house of have and the house of want. Such men are 
sometimes called agitators, but they perform the supremely im- 
portant task of marshaling a nation’s conscience to mold its 
aws. 

So long as there is one man degraded by involuntary and un- 
deserved poverty; so long as there is one child dwarfed by en- 
forced toll, men like Jonn Nortan are needed in public life. 
And only when there are left no such defenders of social justice 


It is the aim of civil 
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to whom we may pay the tributes we pay to-day to our hon- 
ored friend will the downfall of America be assured. 

JoHN NOLAN was a believer in democracy, in rule by all the 
people. That was the guiding star in his political career, and 
he followed it in triumph and defeat. He was a follower of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the greatest American of our times, and 
he was a progressive in all the word implies. 

Mr. Speaker, the influence and EANA of the life of JonxN 
Noran are not dead because his mortal remains have been laid 
to rest in mother earth. They will live on, duplicating and 
reduplicating themselves in the lives of others, who, like him 
will catch the glory of the ideal of justice between man an 
man and will follow the gleam. Other toilers and thinkers and 
statesmen and seers will strive for the same goal, and they will 
find the path smoother and easier because of his unyielding 
courage and undaunted faith. 

I knew Jonn Noran intimately for 10 years and valued his 
friendship most highly. Witnessing his consistent efforts for 
human betterment through those years, ‘I have felt many times 
that in his life and career he was the very embodiment of 
Kipling's idea of what a man should be. You remember that 
great poem descriptive of real manhood— 

If you can EP your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when àll men doubt you, 

But make allowance for their doubting, too; 

If you can wait and not mow tired of waliting, 
Or, lied about, don't deal lies, 


Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don't look too nor talk too wise. 


If you can dream and not make dreams your master, 
If you can think and not make thoughts your aim. 
K yon can meet both triumph and disaster, 
n 
If 


treat those two imposters just the same. 
‘ou can bear to see the truth you've spoken, 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
see the work you gave your life to broken 
And stoop and bulld it up again with worn-out tools, 


If you can talk with crowds, but keep your virtua. 
Or walk with kings nor lose the common touch, 
It neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you. 
If all men count with you, but none too much, 


If you can fill each e gee nute, 
With 60 seconds’ worth of dis run. 
The earth is yours and everything t's in it; 


And what is more, you'll be a man, my son. 


Such a man was JoHN Noran, who conquered circumstances 
through the ability which is a poor man’s 1 and the ambition 
is serve his fellow men. His motto was “ beyond,” and through 
all his life he sought the heights where morning is breaking for 
mankind. 

And in the great beyond, to which he has journeyed, may he 
be given royal welcome home by that master servant of hu- 
manity who said: “I am come to preach good tidings to the 
poor, to heal the broken hearted, to set at liberty them that ara 

und. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the gifted writers of 
America has scattered along life's pathways a series of literary 
gems depicting the hopes and aspirations of our people, and 
among the lines she has written are these words: 

se me 5 do something that shall take 
1 ness from the world’s vast store, 


ittle 
And may H 80 favored as to aks 
Of joy's too scanty sum a little more. 


Let me not hurt, by any selfish deed 

Or thoughtless word, me heart of foe or friend; 
Nor would I pass, unsee’ ng, worthy noed; 

Or sin by silence when I should defend, 
However meager be my worldly wealth 

Let me give something that shall ald my kind, 
A word of courage, or a thought y health, 

Dropped as I pass for troubled hearts to find. 


Let me to-night look back acr the span 

"Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience say 
Because of some act to beast or man, 

“The world is ter that I lived to-day.” 

Surely ít can be said of him whom we mourn here to-day, 
“The world is better that Joun I. Noran lived in it.” 

After 14 years in public life I haye come to the conclusion 
that the men who come up from poverty and obscurity through 
the long lane that leads to responsibility and power never forget 
the human element in the great questions which come before 
them, and weigh them in the light of the hopes and the welfare 
of those who struggle under the handicap of privation and ad- 
versity. Our departed friend had this trait to a marked degree. 

He approached the problems which came before him as a 
Member of the American Congress with courage and a sincere 
sense of justice and fair play, and if there was any doubt ia 
his mind he gave the benefit of the doubt to the class who were 
handicapped and who he felt were at a disadvantage in the 


struggle for existence. And that fact became known to his col- 

leagues: in the House—that he was usually found on the right 

side of great questions—and scores of us who knew and 

him were glad and proud to follow his example and leadership. 
He brought to each problem a clear mind and an honest heart, 

and the good he did will live long after he has passed away. 
Surely he exemplified that life which was depicted by Alfred 

Austin, once poet laureate of England: 


Who looked on life ‘sith Mariba eyes, 
And with intrepid mind; 
So leaves, where now he silent lies, 
An honored name 24 

JohN I. Nonam: was looked upon by organized: labor as their 
special friend, champion, and pleader: From the day when as 
u sturdy young workman he entered the foundry down to: the 
time of his death his voice: was: raised in. behalf of those: who 
earn: bread in the sweat of their brow: He believed im the dig- 
nity: and the power of labor; he was proud to fight their battles; 
and he brought to the task a keen, analytical mind and a deter- 
mination which made him: a worthy foeman. Labor in return, 
held him in the highest esteem and honored him as their cham- 
pion and friend. ptt 

His colleagues: om the Committee on. Labor, of which he was 
the chairman, esteemed him for his ability, honored him for his 
courage, and loved him for his kindness and courtesy, and 
join with his family and friends in paying tribute to his 
memory. 

Men of great responsibility and power also recognized his 
ability, courage, and steadfastness of purpose, and his judg- 
ment was sought and respected: by the leaders of the House 
among his great friends and admirers being the great parlia- 
mentarian and statesman from Illinois; Hon. James R, Mann, 
who so soon followed him on the long journey into the great 
beyond. 

An example: of this. was. shown at a great banquet held in 
New York City in December of last year; which was attended 
by more than 300 of the patent attorneys, of the country, as 
well as many prominent financiers. Hon. Thomas Ewing, for- 
mer Commissioner of Patents, paid a tribute to. the departed 
Member, labor leader; and statesman, and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted expressing the sympathy of the gather- 
ing to his bereaved. family. 

Mr. Noran was a member of the steering committee of his 
party, and his name was considered: by President Warren Gi 
Harding for the post of Secretary of Labor. 

His life was another example of the great opportunities 
which abound, here in America, and the story of the life andi 
work of this young, enthusiastic Irish worker reads like a 
romance, and his record of constructive achievement has in- 
delibly impressed his name upon the hearts of his fellow men of 
every station of life. 

And better by far to have. walked, through life as he did, to 
have made some life brighter, some home happier, to have, 
earned. the love and respect of one's fellow men than to reach 
the heights of earthly glory over the torn. hearts. and crushed 
bodies of one’s fellow creatures here below. 

What, after all, profit it a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul. 

When the roll is called, this once strong man answereth not. 

The silver cord has been loosed, the golden bowl broken, and the 
pitcher broken at the well. 

Out of the darkness from whence he came he has gone. 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord: hath: taken away,“ but he has 
not taken the good: deeds dene, the memory, of the tender 
sympathy of full manhood which manifested: itself to some one 
who needed it far beyond their power to: express. 

O for the clasp of a friendly band, and the sound of a voice that 
is still. 

“Rest in peace,“ saith those who knew and loved him. The 
lengthening shadows of eternal darkness overtook and encom- 

him when the sun of life was near its meridian, but it 
has not blotted out, and never will, the sacred place he has 
enshrined upon: the loving tablets of memory. 

He played a man’s part in the struggle in the so-called game 
of life and he carried the banner of the right as he saw it, and’ 
was twice armed in that security which right alone gives. In 
the words of a gifted bard: 

What boots it, that thou stand'st alone, 
And laughest in the battle's face 
When the weak have fled the place 
And let their feet and fears 5 j rena 
Thou wavest still thine ensign high, 
And shoutest thy loud battle ery ; 
Higher than e'er the tempest roared, 
It cleaves the silence like a sword. 
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Who 
And 
Have shown the better side of 
And 


aften: in the lists of Time 
One man has made a cause: sublime L 


Mr: HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ħave taken a 
interest in this day’s ceremonies and in the tributes which haps 
been paid to our departed Members. Except Mr. Montoya, IL 
was fairly well acquainted with all of them. The reaper has 
been busy in our ranks; and sometimes on occasions like this it 
may be a test of our faith if we try to repeat sincerely, “ God. is. 
in His heaven, all's well with the world.“ Listening to the trib-. 
utes paid to-day, I am not so sure we have not found an answer 
to our doubts in. the: very tribute to these departed colleagues, 
Tt is good to hear the virtues of our friends truthfully recounted.. 
Those who loved him present the character of our good friend 
from New Hampshire, and even now, though dead, he liveth.. 
He was a Christian without gnile. He was a. patriot with- 
out knowing sections. I conceive that could all our different. 
sections of the country meet with such men as Bonnoudks, 
aye, meet with such men as OSBORNE, aye, meet with such 
men as Joan I. Noran, and meet with such men as from 
his character portrayed here T understand was. Mownroya,, the 
sectional hate and feeling that once existed, if not now buried. 
would be buried forever. I, too, was on a committee with Mr. 
Bunnovans, and L subscribe to all that was said by those who 
preceded me. He was a gentleman, he was an able man, he was 
a, faithful man, and so was Captain Osnonxk, of California. I 
spent two delightful months with him in 1920 on. a trip to. the 
Orient. He was a delightful companion. He was a Union, 
soldier, but in his love of country he knew no North, no South. 
He lived for a short time in the South and loved her people as, 
his own.. But, perhaps, L knew better than either of the other 
gentlemen, whose memory we. are now consecrating with our 
tributes. Jonn I, Norax, of California, He, too, was a gentle- 
man, Born in poverty: though: he was, it may be, poor at least,. 
every instinct and feeling of a gentleman was his. Gentlemen 
are not made by wealth. on station, or education even. Gentle- 
men are born with that innate quality of heart that gives kind» 
ness, and human: brotherhood, and with that quality Jonn I. 
Noran was well bestowed. It was because I knew him, and L 
think knew him, well, that I asked to-day to be permitted to pay 
this brief tribute to his memory. He was not. so: much a. Demo» 
crat or a Republican as he was simply, the workingman’s friend. 
and yet he was no extremist. He was always poised and clear, 
and the rich as well as the poor could look to him for justice. 

I think I had the pleasure of taking with him his bridal 
trip. In the morning of young manhood he had found a com- 
panion. and helpmeet, and I think it was in 1913 or 1914 that he 
went on his trip down to the Panama Canal. His) little lady 
was. with, him, cheerful, joyous, and, bright, not dreaming that 
in. a few. short years, less than a dozen, the light of her life 
would go out and he who was then its cheerfulness would 
slumber in his last sleep. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it rather a peculiar privilege that I have 
had to have been: somewhat of an intimate friend with two 
men in this House whom I have regarded: as the ablest repre- 
sentatives of labor that have been sent here: L was, intimately 
acquainted with William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor under 
the late administration, and no more loyal defender of the 
cause of the: workingmen and the brotherhood. of mam existed. 
than William B: Wilson; and Joun I. Noran was another just 
like him, I really hoped. that when the new administration 
succeeding that of President Wilson took power they would 
clothe Jonn I. Notaw with the garment that. designated that 
member of the Cabinet who represents labor as Secretary of 
Labor. But these men are gone, NoLax's work is ended. He 
who rules in heaven has written to his life “Finis.” Captain 
Osbonxn was past three score and ten, Mr. Mowroya a little 
younger; Mr. BurrouGHs was in the prime of life; Mr. Noran 
had scarcely, reached, the zenith of his powers. But the grim 
reaper knows ho age. 

Oh, it inspires. us to heope—nay, more, it inspires us to be- 
lieve—that there is. a land beyond, where the souls that lingered 
not longer here will take up the march and go onward and: 
onward. to the perfeet day. And this is the lesson to: us. from 
what has been said here. Let us live as these have lived, so 
that when our days are numbered and we sleep with our 
fathers, all who knew us can truthfully say. the world is better 
that we lived. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 10 years of congres- 
sional life T never had a finer friend than JohN I. NOLAN, 
whose loss we mourn here to-day. It was my privilege te 
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know him well almost from the first week I entered Congress, 
and as the years have passed I got to knew him better. With 
all his friends and with his family I am saddened almost be- 
Fond expression when I realize we shall no more look upon 
his honest face. 

Jonn Noran was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
Front early in life he had to make his own way in the world, 
and he became a genuine horny-handed son of toil. He was 
an iron molder by trade and he boasted of it. His fellow 
workmen saw in him qualities of leadership which made them 
love him, and it was at their unceasing requests that he en- 
tered public service, first as a member of the board of super- 
visors of the city and county of San Francisco, and then he 
came to Congress in 1913. He served his fellow citizens of 
San Francisco in these legislative halls for 10 years with devo- 
tion, integrity, ability, and loyalty rarely surpassed. 

Keen and vigorous always in the pursuit of his legislative 
calling, he was never so engrossed In the thoughts of his 
work that he would not halt to speak the cheering word, and, 
if occasion recommended, to do an act of helpfulness to his 
fellow legislator. 

He was called a “labor Representative,” and he was truly 
the friend of labor. Yet, men of affairs and business knew 
the richness of his gentle, manly soul and they respected, ad- 
mired, and esteemed him, 

His gospel always was that of good fellowship, with none 
of its detractions. Joun NoLax, without much book educa- 
tion, was a man of intellect, and he was always high-toned in 
character. Generous, kindly natured, he was always a de- 
voted friend, a gallant gentleman. His friends in the city 
of his birth were legion, and it may be truly said of him 
that “none knew him but to love him, nor named him but to: 

raise.” 

= When I stop to think of the ceremonies here conducted in this 
Sabbath day in memory of Jonx Noran and our other col- 
leagues who have passed to the great beyond, I am reminded 
of the words of the eloquent Ingalls, long a Senator from the 
State of Kansas; who said on an occasion similar to this, “If 
the lives ef these men we mourn to-day are as a taper that is 
burned out, then we treasure their memories in vain, and their 
last prayer has no more sancity to us- who soon or late must 
follow them, than the ‘whisper of winds that stir the leaves 
of the protesting forest or the murmur of waves that break 
upon the complaining shore.“ © 

But, Mr. Speaker, this we know in our hearts can not be. 
The mind, perhaps, May quail before so stupendous a theme, 
and fret and chafe at its own limitations; but the soul receives 
its illumination more simply, by rays direct from the sources 
of things. Two objects of contemplation,” said Kant, “ excite 
my wonder—the starry heavens and the moral law ”"—to which 
the world has added a third, Life after death!“ 

For this is the faith that has healed a myriad sorrows and 
persuaded a myriad mourners to the resumption of bitter tasks 
after the heartbreak of the newly opened grave. This is the 
truth, seen through tears, that has decked great cities with 
monuments: and inspired mighty chants of hope, triumphant 
over grief. A Milton and a Shelley, a Tennyson and an Arnold, 
easing their soul’s anguish in rhythmic lamentations, voice for 
humanity the universal loss and its sole consolation. 

What life is led im the undiscovered country none may pre- 
sume to declare. We visit it only in imagination, blindfolded, 
as it were, by these wrappings of mortal clay. But visit we 
must, now and then. Like Orpheus searching among the shades 
for his lost Eurydice, like Demeter descending to embrace once. 
more her stolen daughter, we, too, are led by irresistible im- 
pulses to enter the world of the departed; and we know after 
such communions, brief though they be, that it is a higher and 
nobler world than this, for we have beheld our dear ones 
there, beatified and exalted; and we ourselves return radiant 
with a tenderness and a tranquillity not of earth. 

The very last word of human sympathy is spoken by us 
to-day. We come together out of the dazzling day into a 
dimmer light, with voices a little lowered and heads a little 
bent, our hearts caught and entwined in fluttering ribbons 
that stretch, we know not how, over space and time to the 
invisible world, and we know that the granite of the hills shall 
pass away sooner than the tenants of that realm. 

Let us them here and now publicly commune with those im- 
mortals and acknowledge it our noblest privilege to do so, Let 
each of us here summon vividly the image of those dearest to 
‘him, They differed while on earth; perhaps one was greater, 
one was less; but the least of them now holds the key of a 
wisdom which was denied to Solomon and Socrates. So, 
doubtless, while among us he filled his place and was, if we 
‘but knew it, indispensable. Without him there would have 


been a little gap in the circumference; the great circle would 
have been notched and marred. 

“Exaltavit humiles!” He has exalted the humble! These 
are the profoundest words ever spoken, the seal and motto 
of eternal — — They express the deepest lesson which 
we may learn from our colleagues who are here no more. 

And to those Members of Congress who knew and loved 
Jonn Noran. may I humbly say that some day, and not so far 
away, each and every one of us will be recalled only as a 
memory; for we know that “every life, no matter if its every 
hour is rich with love and every moment jeweled with a joy, 
will at its close become a tragedy as sad and deep and dark 
as can. be woven of the warp and woof of mystery and death.” 

Again I summon to my aid the immortal words of Senator 
Ingalls, when he said: 

ny only hope is that when the last survivor of us all recalls the 
vivid memories of those who have gone before, no grief may dim his 
vision, save that which separation always brings, and that he may 
confidently and gratefully anticipate the hour which shall summon 
him to a brighter world than this; a world which shall seem as the 

lorious wakening from a fevered dream, where sorrow has no domin- 


on, where distance can not separate, where time can not chill, and the 
tragic limitations of earthly being are forever unknown. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, the true man can afford to defy 
death. Both the brain and the heart repudiate the suggestion 
that man is a perishable commodity. The brain refuses to ad- 
mit that that which exists can cease to be, and the heart in its 
32 refuses to concede that those we cherish will disappear 

orever. 

Noran represented an epoch in the life of the United States, 
the great Republic, the wonder of nations. He began his 
career when the prejudice against labor organizations was in- 
tense, when unrestrained tndividualism, taking full advantage 
of the inexhaustible resources of the land, flaunted every idea 
of cooperation among men; and while dollar and dollar were 
free to unite into corporations, it was deemed wrong for men 
and men to unite their hearts and souls in a common endeavor 
to improve the lot of the worker. The labor leader was treated 
with contempt. “The labor delegate” was a term of reproach. 
It was an honorable thing to be a director of a business 
enero It was a disreputable thing to be an agent of 
a union. 

Noran challenged that prejudice. He was a believer in ap- 
plied religion in the best sense of that term. Anyone can 
whisper a prayer inspired by the hope of future reward or 
by fear of future punishment. Anyone can go through the con- 
ventional forms of religious ceremony, but very few men lead 
a true religious life. Nosan devoted himself to the poor and 
oppressed. He gave them his talents, his energy, his soul. He 
was one of them; he never forgot them. Descending from a 
people who had suffered martyrdom at the hands of history, 
he allied himself with those who were handicapped in the 
struggle for existence. It is a privilege to trace one’s origin 
to those who have known the pain of persecution. He who 
suffers loves, and he who loves is a man. 

He understood the real value of education. He knew that 
the true object of acquiring knowledge should be the promotion 
of human happiness. Of what avail are our colleges and mu- 
seums and universities, of what good is it to ride the air and 
to put the eagle to scorn, of what value is it to plow the 
ocean with giant steamships, to cover the globe as with one 
nervous system by cable and by wireless, of what aid are all our 
inventions and discoveries, if we have not learned to live the 
lives of true men, if we have not learned to Hve the life of 
brotherhood, if we have not helped to establish cooperation be- 
tween man and man? Noran was a devotee of the real re 
ligion—the religion of humanity. When I pay tribute to him I 
also pay tribute to the hosts of nameless comrades of his with 
whom he worked and who worked with him in the cause of 
labor, the cause of the human race. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I do not come to-day to pay a per- 
functory tribute to a Member of the Congress who passed away 
during his term of service. I come to say, in a formal way, and 
that they may be of record, a few of the expressions I am glad 
to have uttered during the lifetime—during the period of my 
association with Joon I. Noran. I would not paint the life 
and career of our friend as that of a superman. Rather, it is 
better to note his intense human nature, his deyotion to home, 
friends, and duty. It is better that we recall here the Johx 
Notan who worked along intensely practical lines, ever holding 
in view the betterment of humankind. 

I met Joun I. Noran in 1913, when we came to the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third Congress. We were members of a group 
which constituted a third party in this House. Those of us 
who hailed from the East were attracted to the earnest, elo- 
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quent, and always practical Member from San Francisco. 
Known to be a prominent figure in the labor-union movement, 
we expected to be associated with a radical exponent of the 


rinciples of that movement. Instead we found a level-headed, 
sane, practical man, firmly devoted to the interests of labor, 
contesting boldly and efficiently for those things demanded as 
a right by labor, yet always considerate, always regardful of 
the interests, rights, and privileges of all the people. 

An intimate association with Joun I. Nonan, official and 
personal, gave me a very high regard for his character and 
career. Making his way from the floor of the foundry to a high 
place in the union of his craft, overcoming difficulties and ob- 
stacles due to his lack of opportunity, he achieved leadership in 
his trade. He became an executive of one of the leading trade- 
unions of our country. In this high place his administration 
of the duties devolving upon him brought not only the confi- 
dence and trust of his fellow craftsmen, but the respect of 
employers. Firm in his relations with both workers and em- 
ployers, always having in mind the welfare of the men in the 
foundries, he was regarded by employers as most just, as a 
safe counselor, and always a strict interpreter of agreements, 
demanding from those whom he represented the same serupu- 
lous regard for a contract he expected from the employers. 

Rightfully regarded as an able representative of labor, JoHN 
I. Noran did not assume that a great constituency expected 
him to devote all of his time and talents to the protection of 
the workers or the solving of industrial problems, He took 
care to be informed on all the leading questions of his day. 
As g legislator he ranked as one of the best informed men in 
the House. His connection with the organized-labor movement 
did not serve to dwarf his interest in all the problems which 
our Government was called upon to deal with. And, perhaps, 
no other tribute to his memory is more suggestive than that 
the people of the fifth California district foted him as their 
Representative in six Congresses practically without opposition. 
No finer tribute can come to a citizen than this exhibition of 
profound trust by a great body of his fellow Americans. 

One's observation of home life, of the family relations and 
everyday work of a friend are not, as a rule, to be dwelt upon. 
I shall only remark that our friend Noran fulfilled his obliga- 
tions in these respects with a devotion of rare quality. We do 
not attempt to pose JohN I. Noran as the superman. We wish 
to preserve his memory as a type of the American who rises 
superior to obstacles, who holds strong opinions without preju- 
dices, who labors with intelligent zeal for the things he believes 
best for those with whom he is associated, yet ever has in 
mind duty and responsibility to all the people. So far as I 
am concerned, I hold JohN Noran as a sincere and faithful 
friend. In the estimation of the world he must be held as, first, 
an American, sound to the core; and second, a considerate 
champion of labor, a skilled and impartial legislator, a man 
without guile, fearless and fair. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, the great State of California since it became a 
member of the galaxy of Commonwealths which go to form the 
American Union has produced many men of ability and dis- 
tinction who have graced the Congress of the United States with 
membership therein, but among these not one has occupied a 
more unique position than that of our distinguished and beloved, 
departed colleague and friend, the late Hon. JoRN I. NOLAN, 
whose death we mourn and in whose memory these services are 
being held to-day. 

His life was one of achievement and high purpose, not only 
because of the great zeal with which he served his State and 
Nation in his capacity here but for his unstinting devotion to 
the cause of the common people of which he and most of us in 
this body are a part. 

He believed literally that this Republic of ours, founded upon 
the principle that the people of the United States who had first 
proclaimed the Republic and then ordained and established it 
under the Constitution, were those in whose interest the Gov- 
ernment should be conducted, and that the preservation and 
perpetuity of our institutions depended upon the interpretation 
in thought and act which we, as representatives of the people 
in Congress, give to this theory. 

Possessed of high ideals and patriotic enthusiasm for the 
cause of these plain, average citizens, not only of his district 
but of the Nation, his efforts were translated into practical 
achievements and were not merely confined to the sphere of 
academic contemplation. 

His colleagues soon recognized his ability, grasped his pure 
purpose, and came to know that the man who possessed these 
fine qualities had a heart of pure gold. Having begun life at 
the bottom of the ladder, having toiled and labored as a mem- 


ber of that great mass of the common people who are the back- 
bone of the Republic and who furnish the bone and sinew of 
its throbbing industrial life, he was one of them and knew as 
few men did their aims, hopes, and aspirations. These plain 
people, who, when he became a candidate for Congress in the 
first instance, backed him almost to a man, never had cause to 
regret their choice, and with each succeeding year gained in 
their enthusiasm for the loyalty, great ability, and high purpose 
of a member of their own ranks who had risen to high place 
in the councils of the Nation. 

Not only did he maintain and increase the unfaltering devo- 
tion of labor and those who leaned toward it in thelr sympa- 
thies but he recruited to the cause many new adherents, and 
won the friendship and respect through the charm of his per- 
sonality of all who came in contact with him. His position in 
this House at the time of his death, when he was not only the 
chairman of the great Committee on Labor but also a member 
of the powerful steering committee, is a mute tribute to the 
zecpenitton which he received at the hands of his colleagues 

ere, 

He was an indefatigable worker, and with the dynamic en- 
ergy and force which he threw into his work here he shattered 
his health and brought about his untimely end. He was trulya 
martyr to the cause of unselfish devotion to his fellows. His 
most precious possession—his life—he offered up on the altar 
of public service. 

It is well known by those who knew him best that he was the 
very soul of modesty and was devoid of all pretense and osten- 
tation. No boastful words ever passed his lips; no vindictive- 
ness or bitterness ever contaminated his heart or mind. Force- 
ful in expression, consistent in his views, he fought all his bat- 
tles and met life’s problems straight from the shoulder on the 
“live and let live” basis. Informed as few men were on the 
intricate problems affecting labor and industry in the compli- 
cated industrial age in which he lived, when he took the floor 
of the House to discuss this or any other kindred matter his 
colleagues knew that he knew what he was talking about and 
listened with close attention and in large measure followed his 
advice. His master mind, tempered by legislative experience 
and fortified by the logic of facts which he had at his finger 
tips, seemed to endow him with the magic ability to rally sup- 
port to the cause which he sponsored as few men could; and 
I doubt if there has ever been a Member of this House who, 
single handed, wielded an influence to a cause to which he was 
devoted in such a degree as did JoRN I. NOLAN. 

His loss not only to labor but to the Republican Party, of 
which he was a member, and to the Republic, of which he was 
a distinguished citizen, is almost irreparable. I prophesy it 
will be many years before his equal in knowledge and expe- 
rience shall sit in his place here, and the voice that is stilled 
will long be felt in these halls in the influence which he left to 
this body as a heritage of his membership. 

We are glad, indeed, that his wife has been selected to take 
his place and carry on the work which he left unfinished. She 
who was his helpmate and knew and sympathized with his 
point of view as no one else could can perhaps do more to per- 
petuate his memory and achievements in the years to come 
than anyone else, and I feel that it is the unanimous opinion 
of this body that his constituency honored itself when it hon- 
ored her in electing her as his worthy successor. 

It was my delight and pleasure to have known Mr. NOLAN 
in perhaps as intimate a way as it is possible for a new Member 
to know an older colleague. His helpful advice and counsel 
to me as one coming for the first time to.take his place as an 
humble Member of the greatest parlimentary body in the 
world will long be remembered and always appreciated. 

As a fellow Californian I had long known of his outstanding 
achievements here and of the high esteem in which he was 
held by the citizens of our State. Having been among those 
whose convictions and concepts of government had led to the 
political shrine of ideals sponsored by that great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, where Mr. Noran also had taken his in- 
spiration, I found that we had been friends in purpose and 
comradeship long before we had become personally acquainted. 
We understood each other and spoke the same language. 

The outstanding feature of Mr. NoLAn’s life was that in his 
private as well as his public life he placed human rights above 
property rights, and no measure which could not qualify under 
this and pass the acid test of his searching brain could obtain 
his support or approval. He dealt in fundamentals and be- 
Ueved that only when the welfare, life, prosperity, and hap- * 
piness of the average citizen of the Republic was secure could, 
the Republic endure and prosper and truly reflect the purposes | 
for which it was ordained and established in the preamble of 
our Constitution. 
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Had he lived undoubtedly, in the course of time, he would 
have arrived at still higher pinnacles of achlevement—the 
United States Senate, or membership in the Cabinet. It is 
well known that he was very favorably considered by President 
Harding for the position of Secretary of Labor under the pres- 
ent administration, but this only aroused a passive interest 
on the part of Mr. Noran. He felt he had his work to accom- 
plish here in the House and would not permit his friends to 
‘press his nomination. 

Mr. Speaker, the 18th day of November, 1922, when our col- 
league departed this life to take up his abode eternal in the 
mansions of rest, was one upon which the Republic lost a dis- 
tinguished citizen whose life, character, and public service will 
stand out in bold relief in the years to come as a beacon light 
and as an example to the youth and. citizens of the Nation. 
He wrote his name high on the scroll of fame and it will live 
long in the annals of the Republic. 

Farewell, friend; sacred be thy memory and peace eternal 
to thy soul. 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, we have assembled here to- 
day in accordance with a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives, and in pursuance of a custom of parliamentary 
assemblies and legislative bodies, to commemorate: the life, 
‘character, and services of JohN Noran, once Member of Con- 
‘gress from the State of California. 

This custom is derived from the past, and its origin is lost in 
the remoteness of time, for even from the twilight of history 
‘there come stories and traditions of great ceremonies and fun- 
eral rites suggesting the customs which we observe as a mode 
of expressing our grief and woe for the loss of those who at 
one time walked amidst us in glory. 

From the antiquity of the ceremonies which are observed 
among all peoples it would appear that there has always ex- 
listed a tendency to reverence the noble dead whose earthly ex- 
istence became an inspiration to those who followed them and 
to give that tendeney an outward form and expression. In 
Egypt's celebrated Boek of the Dead, written more than 2,000 
years before Joseph was sold into captivity and long before 
the dawn of Judaism had begun, there appeared these sublime 
words, taken from an inscription or epitaph on a monument 
erected to commemorate. the virtue of some noble soul: 

“He hath given bread to the hungry; clothes to the naked; 
he hath given a boat to the shipwreek > he bath buried the dead 
and made due offerings to the gods.” 

Memorial services certainly have now and will always in all 
probability have a powerful appeal to the imaginations of those 
who are left behind and who love to dwell upon the memories 
that come back like burning stars to dissipate the gloom of the 
day when the lamented one departed for the unknown country 
from whence no traveler ever returns. On such occasions it is 
Impossible to repress our tears. Choking with heart sobs we 
endeavor to recall the touch of a vanished hand and the sound 
of a voice that is still. We grieve, we mourn for him who has 
bade the earth good-by forever. But we know that he is on 
another shore doing an even greater service than he performed 
here. 

For it is impossible to, believe the human mind is so consti- 
| tuted that it staggers at the thought that the tongueless silence 
of the dreamless dust is the end of all our hopes and aspirations. 
God pity the man, God pity the woman, who believes that the 
grave is the end of all. For such a man, for such a woman, 
there is no peace in the twinkling of the stars, no 1 in 
the prattle of children, no yearning in the soul to dwell beyond 
the milky way. In every age and in every clime and among all 
people there has always existed the pleasing hope that there 
is, a land fairer and more beautiful than this. And the proph 
who saw the coming of the new Jerusalem, with its: gates 
pearl, its streets of gold, its foundation of blazing jewels, its 


the eyes of millions of human bubbles that have come and gone 
since creation’s. dawn. 

The shepherd lad long before the days of the patriarchs wit- 
nessed the death of the wild flower beneath the ehilling blast 
of a wintry wind, and he mourned not, for he knew that it 
would have a glorious resurrection under the influence of a 
gentle and balmy spring. Long before astronomy became a 
science he watched the stars in “ their tracks” cross the heavens 
and disappear beneath the horizon, but he knew with a rap- 
turous joy that he would behold them again. And to-day, when 
we are standing in the dazzling splendor of the strenuous life, 


when the ruthless, hand of the iconoelast is on every altar, mil- |. 


lions. of the faithful answer the sneering agnosticism of the 


unbeliever with a sign of the cross and in the solemn grandeur 
of Him who died on Calvary: Hill. 

I am the resurrection and the lite. 

He that believeth in Me, though he be dead, yet shall he live, 

If an all wise Father deigns to touch with divine power the 
cold and pulseless heart of the buried acorn and make it burst 
from its prison walls will He neglect the soul of man, who is 
made in the image of his Creator? If He stoop. to give the last 
rose of summer, whose withered petals float upon the autumn’s 
wind, the sweet assurance. of another springtime, will He with- 
hold the words of hope from the sons of men when the frost of 
winter comes? If matter, mute and inanimate, though it may 
be changed by the forces of nature into a multitude of forms, 
can never die, will the imperial spirit of man suffer annihilation 
after the tenement of clay has been resolved into earth again? 

Rather let us believe that the Creator, who in his apparent 
prodigality wastes not the raindrops, the blade of grass, or the 
evening breeze, but makes them all carry out His great eternal 
plan, will direct, transport us to the land that is fairer than 
this, and which by faith we can see from afar, and vision 
through the whisperings and intimations of immortality. No; 
death does not bring annihilation. 

The terrible worldiness of the Persian poet, to take the cash 
and let the credit go, nor heed the rumble of a distant drum, 
receives an answer in his own immortal lines: 

I sometimes think that. never blew so red the rose, 
As where some buried Caesar bled, 

And every hyacinth the garden bears 
Dropped in her lap from some once lovely head. 

Volney, Voltaire, Paine, and Ingersoll are confused and com 
founded by the meditations of Cato contemplating death: 


The stars may fade away, 

The sun himself grow dim with age, 
And nature sink in tireless years, 

But thou. 0 


Shall live on forever 
Unhurt amid the wreck of matter 
And the crash of worlds. 

And it must be so, else what a mournful picture is presented 
to the human mind by the purposeless existence of the innumer- 
able caravans that have come and gone since paradise, and 
will come and go— 


Until the sun grows cold, 
stars 


And the are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment beok unfold. 


Even to the most stoical or philosophical when there is no 
hope of another life the picture is infinitely pathetic and 
picturesque, Life is a little plot of light. We enter, clasp a 
hand or two, smile, drop a tear, sing a song, send forth a sigh, 
and then go out into the everlasting darkness again. The great 
consolation, however, is. that we do know with our declining 
years that our shadows reach the stars, 

God moves in mysterious. ways His wonders to perform. 
He did not send out the great benevolent soul of JoRN NOLAN 
on its wonderful mission until He saw fit in His inscrutable 
wisdom and have His servant do the noble things which he 
did in the brief time that was allotted to him on this earth. 
But that immortal spirit would have been a hero in the strife 
and would have worked unceasingly for the elevation of his 
brother and would have been a blessing to mankind had he 
been sent into the world at the very dawn of history or had 
his coming been delayed until that remote period which will 
be the last days of man on this earth, just before the sun wilt 
lose its grip upon the globe and our old world goes flying out 
of its orbit and speeds on to its destruction and oblivion 
through trackless space. His would have been the voice lifted 
in behalf of justice, fair play, benevolence as the best means of 
justifying one’s existence, as bringing contentment, peace, and 
happiness as far as they may be achieved on this earth to the 
hearts and minds of men and women. He loved his fellow 
man and therefore loved his Creator. While he reverenced the 
God we all adore with touching humility, he was always mind- 
ful of the wondrous beauty of the attitude that makes for the 
doing of a great and noble act without hope of reward or 
fear of punishment. I remember relating to him on one occa- 
sion a story which I heard years ago and which I have never 
been able to trace to its literary source. It is the story of the 
virgin who in a day of remote antiquity walked the walls of 
an ancient city carrying In one hand a blazing torch and in 
the other a pail of water, chanting and singing incessantly her 
great, alluring song: 

With this torch I wilt 


the heavens. 


burn 3 
And with this pail of water I will extinguish the fires of hel 
So that God 5 to * 
Without hope o 


be loved for himself alone, 
reward or fear of punishment. 
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My friend, for he was my friend, immediately said to me: 
“Jim, that is a beautiful story and I wish when you find the 
book in which it is that you will give me its title.” I know 
you will believe me when I tell you that that refrain, though 
perhaps not those words, has been ringing in my ears from 
my earliest days. Yes, he lived to bless mankind, to make the 
world a little better and brighter for his presence; he struggled, 
worked, and toiled to let in the light where darkness had been, 
to bring hope where sorrow frowned and dwelled, to dry the 
eye of the orphan, to subdue discord, to still the heartaches of 
myriads, to alleviate the anguish that tortured the soul of 
millions. That was the great soul-Inspiring task that appealed 
to his imaginative and benevolent nature. Oh, it was great— 
and there is no other greatness. Such a life so spent and in 
such a work lifts one nearer, nearer to the great white throne 
of God. 

Aye, death does not mean annihilation. Buddhism, with its 
Nirvana, which seeks through the door of life death and ex- 
tinction, is a creed to us repellant. What a contrast there is 
between it and the Christian faith which teaches that through 
the shadow of the grave there comes life—everlasting, eternal 
life! 

Our friend is not dead; he lives and in a wider sphere seeks 
growth and development and service and achievement. His life 
was rich in service and his labors enriched his State and the 
Nation and added to the great reservolr of humanity's achieve- 
ment. A strong, brave, chivalrous man has gone from our 
midst. His memory we will cherish in our hearts; his labors 
will live after him. He has gone to join those illustrious spirits 
who in the night of despotism foresaw the glories of the coming 
day. We miss the friend we loved, whose memory we rev- 

- erence. Our hearts are sore and heavy and there is no adequate 
speech for the deep emotions of the soul. The staff has been 
taken from a strong right hand and the left is cold and smitten. 
Next to his fireside the world had his loving regard and solici- 
tude. 

In this historic Hall the association of years cluster, and here 
he consecrated his power with the sacrament of unstinted toil 
in the interest and for the advancement of the wage-earning 
hosts of his country. A tower of strength has left us, but he 
still speaks to us from the tomb. His whisper is again in eur 
ears: 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be 
Thy country’s, thy God's, and truth's. 
Be noble and the nobleness that 

Lies In other men, sleeping, but 
Never dead. will rise majesty 

To meet thine own. 

My dirge hath ceased, my eyes are dim, my voice will soon 
be with the echoes. Let me close with a recitation of the im- 
mortal Thanatopsis, lines that will never die, a sermon in death- 
less verse that will sustain men and women in all the centuries 
to come with an unfaltering hope that they will meet their 
pilot face to face when they have crossed the bar. Wonder- 
fully philosophical, they inspire one to dream and to think not 
only of the manly part we should play upon this earth, which 
JoHN Noran played out in the grand drama of life, but they 
inspire us to look beyond and to contemplate our journey into 
that new land of adventure, into that higher sphere of action, 
bravely and embark as the gallant souls of the world would 
have us go. That vision of death would have immortalized 
William Cullen Bryant and added to the literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people if he had never written anything else, 
though his other poems place his name high among the choice 
spirits of America: 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a volce of ee, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
O'er thy spirit, and sad images 
f the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart, 
Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice: Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course, nor yet in the cold ground 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exis 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Th wth, to be resolved to earth again 
And, Kost each human trace, surrende 
Thine individual being, shalt thon go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod which the rude swain 
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Turns with his share and treads upon. The oak 
hall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mold. 
et not to thine eternal 

Shalt thou retire alone, 

Couch more magni. 


Place 
nor couldst thou wish 
ficent, Thou shalt lie down 


oary seers of past, 
in one mighty sepulcher. Th 
Rock-ribbed and ancien 9 


ing brooks 
9 717 make the meadows grees : end, Poured round all, 


That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 


Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
r lose th. f in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 


Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there: 
And millions in those den since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

ch one as before will chase 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves z 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
1 an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

ke one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, when death has 
taken from us a friend whom we esteem and love, there re- 
mains only for us the sad but sweet privilege of laying flowers 
upon the grave of the dead. In that sense I want to pay a 
tribute to the memory of a trusted friend. JoHN NOLAN, as 
has been said again and again to-day, was an iron molder. 
He was, however, an educated man; not educated in the 
schools, but educated like Washington, like that Connecticut 
shoemaker, Roger Sherman, who helped draft the Declaration 
of Independence and to frame our Constitution; like Andrew 
Jackson, the great soldier; and like Abraham Lincoln, taught 
in the hard school of experience, and self-taught. But he was 
for all that an educated and cultivated man, with a broad 
knowledge of books and of men and of the world. 

He came to Congress from a district which appreciated him. 
He came six times by a practically unanimous vote of his con- 
stituents. His district knew him and it trusted him. He 
represented not only the wage earners but every man in his 
great district, and he represented every citizen of his great 
State. He was broad enough and great enough and true 
enough to represent the whole country. We know it; and we 
who knew him loved him because he did it. He was wise; he 
was tactical; he was brave; he was truthful; he was loyal; 
and he knew men. He had the art of persuasion: he under- 
stood how to get results in this great body, where it is harder 
to get results for the individual than from anything on earth, 
but he got them. 

He was in the Sixty-fifth Congress chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Patents, a committee which requires technical knowledge 
and knowledge of mechanics, a knowledge of the law, a knowl- 
edge of invention, a knowledge of a great many things which 
are not common knowledge, and all of these Jonx Noran had 
and had taught himself. He wasa great chairman of that com- 
mittee. He left it to become chairman of the Committee on 
Labor, and he made a great chairman of the Committee on 
Labor. 

When he was the ranking member of the Committee on Labor 
in the Sixty-sixth Congress he got through his minimum wage 
act, he got through many other bills in the interest of wage 
earners, which occupied much of his time and much of his 
effort, and yet, as chairman of the Committee on Patents, it 
was my privilege to go to him for the American Bar Associa- 
tion (being a member of one of its committees) to discuss 


with him certain laws which he himself drafted, which he him- 
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self introduced, and which he himself succeeded in persuading 
the House and the other body to enact into law that which 
the lawyer chairmen who had preceded him as chairmen of 
that committee had for 20 years failed in passing. Two or 
three laws passed in the Sixty-sixth Congress through the 
wisdom, knowledge of mankind and knowledge of mechanics 
and knowledge of human nature, tact, and diplomacy of JoHN 
Noran became laws and are the laws to-day, for which he is 
entitled to the credit, and which are a benefit to every citizen 
in America, He has done much for labor, he has done much for 
the whole country, and we honor him and love him for what he 
did. There is left to his widow, who sits with us to-day as his 
successor, and to his daughter the assurance that a Christian 
gentleman awaits them beyond the Great Divide. There is 
left to everyone of us the knowledge that you and I take 
pride in the fact that we knew and loved a brave, great, and 
good man. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, the career of Congressman 
Joux I. Noran might serve as an inspiration to any young 
American. His was a typically American career. JoHN I. 
Noran at his birth was not endowed with the proverbial silver 
spoon. He first saw the light of day under circumstances siml- 
lar to those of many of his countrymen. He was not born and did 
not grow to manhood amidst luxurious surroundings. The at- 
mosphere of his birth and of his youth was such as to impress 
upon him the necessity of hard work in any undertaking and 
in the accomplishment of any worth-while end. JohN NOLAN 
worked hard during his lifetime and won for himself honor 
and success, ‘The opportunities that were his are the oppor- 
tunities of every young American. What he accomplished 
others can accomplish by emulating his honesty, courage, and 
industry. 

Joun I. Noran loved his country and his fellow man. I once 
heard him say on the floor of this House that in no other 
country was the opportunity afforded for a man to rise as he 
had risen and to reach a position of trust and influence such as 
he had attained. In making that statement Joun Norin was 
not glorifying himself. He was attesting his love and admira- 
tion for his country and the opportunities that it affords. 

I had learned to admire Joun Noran before I knew him. 
When he was first elected to Congress I was impressed by his 
attitude toward legislation. As his career continued I was 
even more favorably impressed by his activities and the things 
for which he stood. When later I joined him as a member of 
the California delegation in Congress I was glad to know per- 
sonally the man whom I had already come to admire, and I 
soon counted him as one of my best friends in this House. He 
was ever graciously helpful, and his ideas and opinions were 
always enlightening. 

JohN I. Noran was one to whom the human element in legis- 
lation and government always appealed. He was the earnest 
advocate of laws which would better the conditions under 
which men and women labor and live. His heart was always 
with those who toil and bear the burdens of civilization. He 
sought to bring greater comfort and happiness into the lives of 
the people who labor. They have lost a real friend. 

He was known as a spokesman of labor on this floor, and as 
sueh his record was one of accomplishment. His honesty and 
courage and withal his absolute fairness won for him the re- 
spect and admiration of every Member of this House. He was 
always broad-minded and generous, and his views were accepted, 
and he succeeded where a less tolerant advocate would have 
failed. He occupied a position of strength and honor in the 
Congress of the United States. 

JohN Noran’'s home life was in every way worthy of admira- 
tion. His love for and devotion to his wife and child and his 
consideration for their happiness and comfort evidenced his true 
character. He was a lover of athletic sports, and I recall with 
pleasure the occasions upon which I attended such events with 
him. 

The esteem in which he was held by his constituents and the 
people of his State is made manifest by the positions of honor 
and trust that were conferred upon him. His elections to Con- 
gress, practically without opposition, attest the high regard in 
which he was held by his people and their confidence in him. 

By his death the people of his district and the State of Call- 
fornia have lost a worthy and capable Representative. Labor 
has lost an effective and honored advocate; the men and women 
who toil, a true and ardent friend. In the passing of JoRN I. 
Noran the Congress of the United States has lost a Member 
whose place will be difficult to fill. His work here will live 
long and men and women will be benefited because he lived and 
served in this House. 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, for the fourth time since the elec- 
tions of 1920 the Angel of Death has appeared at the door of 
the California delegation, and to-day we are here to honor the 


memory of one of those who has been taken. 
this kind we are face to face with death. Death is always ac- 
companied with broken hearts and tears. It is always an occa- 
sion of sadness. Death, this thing that is universal, the thing 
that is just as certain to come to us as the fact that we are 
born; death that has taken countless millions who have gone 
before, stands to us an unsolyed problem, and although orators 
have declaimed and preachers have explained, somehow out of 
the distance we get but the echo that some day we will under- 
stand. It is always hard for those who are left; it is hard to 
understand why it was their loved one who was taken, as in 
the case of JohN I. Noran, a man in the most vigorous man- 
hood, mentally and physically, serving a human purpose, doing 
a good to this world, fond of his family, devoted husband and 
father. Yet the hand of death has fallen upon him. We might 
question whether it is right, whether it Is Just, why it is so? 
We might have our doubts about the fairness of the make-up 
of life, but if we turn for a moment in this winter season, when 
all is bleak and dark, do we throw away hope? Do we abandon 
ourselves to the thought that never again will the flowers 
bloom? We are just as certain that after this cold, bleak, and 
barren winter has gone there will come awakening spring, and 
then will follow summer with its flowers, which in turn will 
wither in the fall, and again will winter come. Do we ever 
look upon the setting sun in the west and doubt that again on 
the morrow it will rise in the east? Do we ever look into the 
great firmament of heaven and see the myriads of stars and 
not wonder at the amazing regularity of it all? If we would 
but think of these things we must realize that above and be- 
yond our own minds and fancies there is a great and control- 
Ung power that directs our activities, as it directs all the affairs 
of life, 

I feel that in some way the eyes that have been washed with 
tears will come to have a clearer vision of the beauty of holl- 
ness and of service and of God. I saw in the gallery to-day a 
loyal Californian, Doctor Wilbur, president of the great Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and as I saw him here it brought to 
my mind one of the great things that came out of grief and 
suffering. Senator and Mrs. Stanford were perhaps in their 
early life in a way a bit self-satisfied. They had all of the 
world’s goods that they wanted. God gave to them a son. In 
educating that son they took him to Europe that he might have 
every advantage of travel. While there the lad was stricken 
with fever and their boy was taken away from them. Then 
it was and over his bier that they declared they would give to 
the children of California an opportunity to make something of 
themselves in life, and they pre up their fortunes to that end. 
I well remember the time when on account of a legal situation 
that bad arisen Mrs. Stanford took the very jewels from her 
breast and pawned them in order that the university might be 
kept open. I remember when she dismissed her help in order 
that she might devote the funds she had to that great institution. 
So I say, my friends, that out of this thing called death, this 
thing we can not understand, and out of aching hearts, come 
some of the greatest things and the greatest treasures and the 
greatest thoughts of life. 

So, Joun I, Noran is gore. He was born in the city of San 
Francisco, overlooking San Francisco Bay, out upon the great 
Pacific, born there in a land that he aways loved, born, as has 
been said to-day, with no great advantage for a youth. 

At the age of 9 he could have been seen as a cash boy in a 
San Francisco department store. At the age of 20 he was an 
iron molder, standing well in his trade. At that time he had 
seen the human side of life and had determined that through 
organization his coworkers might succeed, and this boy of 20 
was making his way to recognition in the union to which he 
belonged. What might have been considered his goal was 
reached in 1912, when he was elected secretary of the San 
Francisco Labor Council. Another goal was attained when in 
1911 he was appointed to the board of supervisors of the city 
and county of San Francisco, but no—his goal had not been 
reached, and in 1913 he was elected a Member of Congress. As 
has been said here to-day he was reelected to the Sixty-fourth, 
the Sixty-fifth, the Sixty-sixth, the Sixty-seventh, and to the 
Congress that has not yet come into existence. When he came 
here he did not abandon the thoughts of his younger life, but 
he sought a place upon the Committee on Labor, where he 
thought he might do 1 for those with whom he had labored 
and whose problems he understood, and it was the crowning 
ambition of his life when he ultimately became chairman of 
that committee. 


In a service of 
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He has always remained a member of the board of the Inter- 
national Molders’ Union; never did he turn away from the 
occupation of his early youth. He was always proud of the 
fact that he had come up by effort. It is difficult to describe 
a man of the type of JohN Noran. He was fearless, he was 
never afraid to say what he thought, he was forceful, he was 
gracious, he was well informed and observing. He was one 
of the hardest fighters I have ever known; and yet he was 
one of the kindest and one of the most humane men it has 
ever been my privilege to meet. He always espoused the cause 
of the distressed and those who needed help. He was always 
helping those who were not as fortunate as he had been. 

His home life was ideal. No hours of his life were so happy 
as when he was in that home, It was in this very Hall, when 
the Queen of Belgium sat in the gallery and called for his little 
daughter to come to her, that he had one of the happiest mo- 
ments of his life. He was loyal to the State in which he was 
born; he loved it. He advanced its interests. May I conclude 
with just these few words and in them epitomize the life work 
of Joun I. NOLAN: 

When your life of toll is over, 
nd you've done all you can do, 


Did you treat the other fellow 
As you would have him treat you? 


It you did; your life's a blessing, 
‘or how. often we forget 
To meet the other fellow 
As we wish to be met. 


Mr. LEA of California: Mr: Speaker, Mr. Noran took an 


active interest in all legislation coming before Congress during 


his membership here: Naturally alert and interested in public 
affairs: generally; he took his part with other Members in all 
matters of general interest. However, the outstanding feature 
in the congressional career of Mr. Noran was his devotion to 
the cause of the man who toils. Mr. Noran himself reached 
mature manhood in the ranks of labor. He understood the 
human, practical; and life problems of the men who toil The 
cause of labor, the ideals for which the laboring men may 
legitimately aspire; found sympathetic, zealous support in the 


heart and mind of Mr. Noran. His aggressive espousal of the 


cause of labor placed him in a position of leadership in labor’s 
cause, 

Before Mr. Nolax came to Congress, however, he had’ a back- 

ground of experience in public affairs that prepared him for the 
darger duties and opportunities that congressional’ membership 
afforded: He had the sympathy, understanding, and devotion to 
the laboring man’s cause: He had the experience, tactfulness, 
and sense of proportion that can be gained only by contact with 
men in the broader affairs of life. 

Mr. Noran represented one of the strongest labor districts in 
the United States. By training; disposition, and duty he became 
peculiarly a missionary advocate and defender of labor in the 
Halis of Congress. Experience has shown that such is a difficult 
responsibility. Ordinarily the Member who is so committed to 
the advocacy of an especial cause finds it difficult to maintain 
his prestige in this House and avoid extreme and impossible 
positions that detract from his ultimate usefulness. But now, 
when the career of Mr. Noran is ended, it is the unanimous 
judgment of the membership of this House that he pursued a 
course unquestionably loyal to those he represented and gave a 
service useful and effective not only in their behalf but to his 
country generally. 

What is this cause of labor to which Mr. Noran was devoted? 
It is an old cause; a great cause. Six centuries ago laborers 
were serfs, denied the privilege of working for wages, and the 
right to their labor passed with the transfer of the lands of their 
masters. The black death ran its course in England, and 


when its ravages ended more than half of the population had 


perished. In many instances masters of great estates; with all 
their heirs, had perished! Their serfs were released from their 
bendage for the lack of a master. Under these circumstances 
our system of free and competitive labor originated. Still for 
great periods of time the free right of labor to contract or com- 
pete or combine for higher wages was limited or contested by 
law. Z 

Mr. Nonaw knew that for a century or more the effective cause 
of the workingman’s advancement has been organized labor. 
He knew that it was largely through the cooperative efforts: of 
laboring men that better working conditions had been pro- 
vided; that sanitary and safety equipment and appliances have 
been required by law, and that through such united efforts labor 
has received a larger proportion of its product. Mr. Noranw 
knew that organized labor had given to the individual’ work- 
ingman a higher degree of respect and new strength for his 
advancement and the redress of his wrongs. 
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Mr. Noran espoused labor's cause not because it furnished an 
easy opportunity of self-promotion but because of his deep 
conviction of its merits. In his devotion to the cause of labor, 
to any cause, and to his friends, his effort was ever character- - 
ized by the sincerity and positive loyalty of an upstanding man. 

The conflict of labor into which Mr. Noran entered, as I have 
indicated, is not a new one. It is not one that is soon going to 
be ended. To a considerable degree what labor secures in the 
way of more favorable conditions and better wages is gained at 
the expense of the employer. The advancement of labor means 
a different division of the products of labor, the employer taking : 
less and the employee taking more. There is a conflict of in- 
terest that is inherent and that can not be eliminated by any 
legislation or administrative provisions. Organized society may 
justly restrain each and protect innocent, nonparticipating third 
parties affected by resulting controversies. Manifestly each 
side should be justly restrained. Employment can not continue 
without appropriate return, and labor, too, is entitled to a fair 
proportion of that return; but that is beside the question of 
this hour. Sufficient to say that labor has had a real cause and 
rights to be advocated and defended. Of those Mr. NOLAN 
made himself a champion. 

If we judge organized labor only by its mistakes, it would be 
utterly condemned ; but, like all other movements, that organiza- 
tion must be judged as we judge an individual man. The 
average man does good; he inflicts wrongs; he makes mistakes ; 
he is sometimes ungrateful; he neglects: opportunities; some- 
times he is cruel in his Judgment of others; sometimes he lacks 
courage to do his duty; selfishness may sometimes dominate his 
motives. These faults are all chargeable to the average man, 
but on the whole he has been a good husband and father, a 
useful man and a good citizen. We grant him two sides of the 
ledger; we subtract his deficiencies and judge him by his ag- 
gregate worth. Mr. Noran sought to be the advocate of the 
just causes of labor. He sought to avoid and minimize its 
mistakes and contribute to its just success: He, too, like all 
men, might err in his judgment; but he well earned the tribute 
due those who have the fidelity and the courage to perform their 
duty as it was given to them to see it. Those who knew him 
best appreciated’ him most. We may justly claim for him a 
high place of appreciation in our memories. 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, it is not easy for me to find words 
to express the promptings of my heart when I rise to speak in 
honor of the memory of a man F loved. Jonn I. Noran was 
my friend, and the friendship of such a man was worth while 
having, for he was a real friend. No one in his presence could 
speak disparagingly of a friend of his without at once evoking 
a vigorous reply. To some he may have seemed to have had 
a rough and rugged exterior, but if so, it only partly concealed 
a heart as big, as warm, and as tender as ever beat in the 
breast of any man. It is easy to praise him, for all who knew 
him speak well of him, even those who differed most sharply 
with him in his views on public questions. And yet JOBEN 
Noran never trimmed his sails for any man: He was a natural- 
born fighter, for his whole life is the story of a constant uphill 
fight. I have never seen on the floor of this House a better 
example of an upstanding, outspoken, hard-hitting, two-fisted 
fighter. And yet he always fought fair and in the open. He 
was so honorable and aboveboard in his dealings, he was so sin- 
cere and conscientious in his convictions, that he won the respect 
and esteem of even those who opposed him most. 

Early in life he was thrown on his own resources and left 
to make his own way in the world: Thus he came to this 
Chamber without having had many of those early advantages 
that most Members have been privileged to enjoy. But he was 
a rugged and sturdy oak and possessed enduring qualities 
that soon made him one of the outstanding figures of this 
House. 

In these legislative halls he soon became the recognized 
leader of labor, from whose ranks he sprang, and the toiling, 
inarticulate masses who work with their hands never had a 
more loyal and faithful friend, a more valiant defender, and a 
more zealous and forceful advocate. And yet while he was 
sent here as the representative of labor, he took no narrow or 
partisan view of the issues that affected the welfare of the 
Nation, but charted his course by a compass which indicated 
where the best interests of the whole people lie. He was big 
enough, broad enough, and statesmanlike enough that when he 
differed with the labor organizations, as he sometimes did, as 
to the wise course to pursue, he did not hesitate to tell them, 
and if he was unable to persuade them to his way of thinking, 
he followed the course dictated by his own conscience. 

We have all had frequent occasions to admire his courage 
and devotion to his cause and observe with what tenacity he 
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stood up for the things he believed to be right, unmoved by the 
fact that the crowd thought otherwise, and having once chosen 
his ground, he stood there, undismayed, even though alone, 
buttressed about by the consciousness that he was doing the 
right as God gave him the light to see it. Would that there 
were more men to serve their country like Joann NOLAN did! 
In his untimely death the State of California has lost an 
honored Representative, labor a champion, and the Nation a 
statesman. It was a just and fitting tribute to his memory 
and a proper token of the love and esteem in which he was held 
by the people who knew him best that on his death his con- 
stituency should have promptly and by a large majority chosen 
his widow, whom we all know and respect, to fill his place 
and to carry on the work to which his life had been dedi- 
cated. 


Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, it would seem that fur- 
ther words on the subject of our friend and colleague would be 
simple verbiage, but I do want to express one thought here that 
will apply in the case of all of our colleagues, and I wish, if 
possible, that my remarks be made particularly to apply in the 
ceremonies for JoHN I. NoraN and Mr. OSBORNE. You know, 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I believe that those men are just 
as busy now as when they were here. To me anything else 
would seem to be but a ghastly joke, and I refuse to think that 
a man who has come up from boyhood through hardships, a 
man who has been taught by adversity, by hard knocks, and 
reaches his maturity and is called on—TI refuse to believe that 
he has entered into the mansions of rest, or that he has gone to 
oblivion. But I believe he is but carrying on the work for 
which he was fitting himself. I can not believe anything else. 
And I think I know enough about Joun I. Noran and I think 
I know enough about Henry Z. OSBORNE to know that some- 
where they are busy doing the work that they prepared them- 
selves for when among us. That bas been a belief of mine for 
a long time, and I am going to repeat just a few lines—I am 
going to offer them—as a tribute to these two men, and as a 
thought which I hope will be a consoling one to those who 
mourn, because most of our mourning is selfish; we mourn 
most for ourselves. Who of us would, if he had the power 
allowed him, call back one who has gone on? 


It is not fitting I should seek thee, Death; 
And yet ‘tis seemly I should welcome thee 
When thou shalt call, and greet thee as a friend. 
And kindlier is my thought of thee, because 
For years I feared, misjudged, misunderstood 
Thy meaning, nor did comprehend the boon 
So oft conferred by thee. 

Thus being held 
Before my sight a terror, sund'ring wide, 
Dissolving tend’rest ties, I heard thee called 
“Grim Reaper,” a “ Destroying Angel”; so, 
I feared to look upon the face of one 
On whom thy hand was laid. I shunned to walk 
E'en near the brink, to dart a furtive glance 
Into the self-created gloom we call 
The Valley of thy Shadow. 

Now I know 
Thee as thou truly art. Methinks I see 
Thee through the eyes of those who long have prayed 
That thou wouldst come to end a hopeless day 
Of pain, unending till relieved by thee. 
And I have watched beside the bed of one 
Whose years were many, and whose light had burned 
So deep within its socket that the flame 
Itself appeared the shadow of a flame. 
Each new-born day I saw him grieve because 
Thy wings had not been folded oer his couch 
For one sweet moment, then thy flight renewed, 
His weary spirit borne by thee afar 
To other worlds, and hope for better things. 
And I have seen thee fold in thy embrace 
A form so fair my words could ill describe 
Her beauty; yet where dwelt a soul who longed 
To be away with thee; who saw the sea 
Of years ahead, then saw the dream of life 
A shattered wreck along its breaking shore, 
And shrank to breast the storm. 
And when thou cam’st 
To her I saw the answering smile o’erspread 
Her face and heard her answer unafraid. 
Yea, Death! To hosts unnumbered hast thou been 
A messenger of light, an angel fair 
Of mercy. Thou hast freed the hopeless slave, 
And ended weary exile by thy touch. 


The martyr at the stake hath prayed for thee, 
And happy in his torture, raised his song 
Because of thine approach. 

So, Angel Death, 
Though life is sweet, and while I seek thee not, 
I pray that I may yet abide thy call 
In perfect peace; in calm tranquillity 
Of soul; while not rejoicing, yet as bold 
To go as to remain. As glad to solve 
The riddle as to blindly thread its maze; 
And with abiding faith that I may trust, 
As now, so then, the One whose messenger 
Thou art, to lead me through the open gates 
Of immortality. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BURKE] had hoped to be present to-day and pay 
a tribute to the memory of Congressman NoLAN. He has, 
however, been detained to-day by illness, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he be allowed to extend his remarks, if that re- 
quest is necesSary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, we have assembled here to-day 
to pay tribute to the memory of one of California's noblest 
sons and one of America’s great statesmen, JOHN I. NOLAN. 

Summoned to his eternal home in the very prime of life, 
JohN Noran went to his Maker with a record of untold good 
and of duty well and faithfully performed. 

A man of ability; a man of integrity, he commanded the 
respect and admiration of everyone with whom he came in 
contact. 5 from the great throbbing masses of hu- 
manity, he still in high life remained part of the masses, and 
was true to the cause of the masses. Actuated by high ideals, 
animated by lofty purposes, Joux NoLAN stood out a command- 
ing figure in the work of the Nation. On the floor of this 
House he was ever found fighting for the cause of justice 
and righteousness, Where principle was involved, where jus- 
tice to the common people was concerned, there was no com- 
promise with Noran, and those of us who served with him 
here and heard his voice knew when he spoke he advocated 
the cause of justice. 


Mr. BARBOUR assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, there are times when words fail 
to express the feelings of the heart and the sentiments of the 
mind. This is one of those occasions for me. I knew JoRN I. 
Nolax intimately and well from his boyhood to the time of 
his death. We were friends, companions, and associates during 
all those years, and I neyer knew a better, a truer, a more 
conscientious, or a more loyal man in private or in public life. 

It has been said that Republics are ungrateful. Jonny I. 
Noran’s career refutes that statement and proves that the 
people are delighted to honor with their trust and preferment 
trustworthy and dependable men, such as he. His constitu- 
ents, his State, his country, and humanity suffered a personal 
loss in what seems to us his untimely death. 

Joun I. Norax was born in San Francisco, Calif., January 14, 
1874, being the son of James and Sarah Nolan. His parents 
were honest, sober, industrious, God-fearing people. His father 
was unexcelled in his line of work. He was a good provider. 
His family was loving and harmonious. James and Sarah 
Nolan were consistent members of the Catholic Church and 
by example and precept they raised their children as good 
Christians. The faith of his fathers JoRN I. Noran carried 
with him through life with an unquestioning belief. He lived 
and died a good Christian, devoting his extraordinary talents 
to bettering the mental, moral, and material conditions of the 
wage earner and in advocating and initiating humanitarian 
legislation. 

He received a common-school education in the publie schools 
of San Francisco. At the age of 9 he was for a time employed 
as a cash boy; at 14 he entered the molding trade as an ap- 
prentice and became so expert that he had no superior at his 
trade. As soon as he was eligible he became a member of 
the Molders’ Union. His extraordinary talents as an organ- 
izer and harmonizer, his ability in debate, his logical mind 
and his fund of accurate information on industrial conditions 
were soon recognized by his associates and he was elected sec- 
retary of the local union of the craft and later an officer of the 
International Molders’ Union of North America, which latter 
position he held for 14 years and until his death. 

For a number of years he was secretary and legislative 
agent of the San Francisco Labor Council. In that capacity 
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he advocated, supported, or initiated much of the humanitarian 
legislation on the statute books of California, and which has 
caused that State to be recognized as one of the most pro- 
| gressive States in the world, His first public office was that 
‘of supervisor, to which he was appointed by Mayor P. H. 
McCarthy in 1911 to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation 
of J. P. McLaughlin, who had been appointed State labor 
‘commissioner by Governor (now Senator) Hat W. JOHNSON. 
Mayor McCarthy had been elected on the labor ticket. He was 
one of the organizers of the building trades council and was 
lits president from its organization until 1922, when he refused 
to be a candidate for reelection and retired. He made a great 
mayor; one of the best San Francisco has ever had. There 
were many candidates for the vacant supervisorship, but 
Jonx I. Noran was not one of the number. He was surprised 
when the position was offered to him, but he aecepted and his 
appointment was pleasing to all. Labor and capital were both 
satisfied, and even those who had sought the appointment com- 
‘mended the mayor's action. 

Joun I. Noran never encouraged a strike. He knew they 
were occasionally necessary, but believed a strike was only 
l justifiable after all other.recourses had failed. He settled many 
strikes and threatened strikes. In those settlements the rights 
of labor were always protected, but he was so eminently fair 
and just, and he had the confidence of employer and employee 
to such an extent that in the end both sides to the controversy 
‘accepted ‘his decision as an arbitrator. 

As a supervisor Jonn I. Noran made good. He performed 
his duty with courage, ability, and with incorruptible honesty, 
He soon became a leader in the board. He studied and mas- 
‘tered the details of the city’s business and was the friend and 
defender of the common people. He soon had a state-wide rep- 
‘utation as an authority on municipal government. 

In 1911 the Legislature of California reapportioned the con- 
gressional districts of the State on the basis of the 1910 census. 
A new district—the fifth—was carved out of a portion of 
‘San Francisco. The people, by an overwhélming majority, 
‘nominated JoHn I. Noran as their Representative in Congress 
as a Republican and Progressive at the 1912 primary. He was 
elected by an immense majority at the general election in 
November of that year and was reelected every two years 
DDE by increased majorities, usually without serious op- 
position. 

Last year while confined to his bed with a fatal illness he 
was renominated and reelected a Representative to the Sixty- 
_ eighth Congress without opposition on any ticket. At the 
organization of ‘the Sixty‘third Congress he was made a mem- 
ber of the Committees on Labor, Patents, Insular Affairs, and 
Woman Suffrage, of which committees he continued to be a 
member until his death. During this Congress he was also a 
member of ‘the powerful ‘partisan steering committee. He from 
the first took an active interest in legislation and particularly 
in matters referred to ‘those committees. He took a great in- 
terest in legislation ‘affecting ‘the Philippines and our other 
insular possessions, assisted ‘materially ‘in reporting and pass- 
ing the nineteenth or so-called woman suffrage amendment to 
ithe Constitution and in humanitarian and labor ‘bills ‘referred 
‘to the Committee on Labor. The reporting and passing of 
much of the beneficial legislation referred to that committee 
was due to his untiring efforts and able arguments. He ini- 
¡tiated many of the humanitarian laws now on the statute books 
[of the Nation. He made an unremitting fight against child 
‘labor, for laws providing ‘for the welfare of women in industry, 
for his $8-a-day minimum Federal wage bill, and ‘for that 
portion of the Pederdl employees that are underpaid. During 

last two years of his life he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor of the House; during the previous term he 
had been the chairman of the Committee on Patents. 

Jonn I. Noran was born with an iron constitution. He was 
mentally, morally, and physically strong, but his unceasing 
and ‘tireless work for the people overtaxed his strength, strong 
iman as he was. For years he was in failing health, but when 
his friends and ‘physicians advised ‘him to take a rest and re- 
cover his health he replied that his duty to the people and to 
labor was of more ‘importance ‘than his health, and he con- 
tinued his work ‘for them as long ‘as his physical strength 
would ‘permit. Three months before his death he became so 
weak and sick ‘that his wife took him home to San ‘Francisco, 
where he died November 18, 1922. 

Joun I. Noran was a hero, a martyr to duty; by overwork 
in ‘the line of duty ‘he sacrificed his ‘life for the welfare of the 
i working classes of his country and of the world. He was the 
great leader of labor in Congress and was at the same time one 
of the foremost statesmen in the country—ready, ‘plausible, 
insistent, ‘tireless, and fair in debate. 


His minimum wage bill and the child labor amendment to 
the Constitution he did not live to see enueted; but his minimum 
wage bill passed the House three times and a child labor law 
was enacted twice, both to be held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. We regret he was not spared long enough to 
see the fruition of his labor, for the ultimate success of both 
measures are morally certain, 

While not unexpected, his death was a shock to Congress and 
to the people of his native city and State. He was buried on 
Wednesday, November 22, with impressive military and civic 
honors, in which city, State, and Nation joined. The body lay in 
state at the city hall, with military and police guards of 
honor. The Nation’s and the city's tributes were expressed in 
addresses by United States Senator Hiram W. Jonson, and by 
Hon. James Rolph, jr., mayor of San Francisco. Religious 
services were held later at St. Mary’s Cathedral, where a 
requiem high mass for the repose of the soul of the dead was 
celebrated by Archbishop Edward J. Hanna. It was one of 
the most impressive and largest attended funerals ever held in 
San Francisco. The interment was in Holy Cross Cemetery, in 
San Mateo County. Among the mourners were members of the 
Molders’ Union, Knights of Columbus, Loyal Order of Moose, 
Twin Peaks Parlor Native Sons of the Golden West, and the 
Hibernians, and the leading business, labor, newspaper, and 
professional.men and officials of the city, State, and Nation. 

Joun I. Noran was married to Miss Mae Ella Hunt at San 
Francisco. March 23, 1918. To them was born in the city of 
Washington on March 8, 1914, a daughter, Corlis Theresa. 
They were a congenial couple. Mr. and Mrs. Notan's married 
life was ideal and was a model of felicity and love. She was 
intimately associated with him in all his work. She was a 
helpmate, indeed; and it was a fitting tribute to our departed 
colleague and to Mrs. Noran that without any solicitation on her 
part—in fact, against her earnest protest—his constituents 
insisted on electing her to fill his unexpired term in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress and also to the Sixty-eighth Congress, believ- 
ing her to be the best-equipped of any person in the district to 
carry on his work. Her sister, Mrs. Theresa Glynn, was secre- 
tary.of the Committee on Labor and thus associated with Mr. 
Noran in his work in Congress. She will be her sister's secre- 
tary and assist her in her eongressional work. 

The Members of the House of Representatives know Mrs. 
Noran. They are her friends; they know her worth and ability 
and how intimately she was connected with her husband’s work. 
As a tribute to her as well as a tribute to him who has gone 
she has been elected a member of the Committee on Labor so 
that she may be in a position to carry on his work for labor 
and for mankind. 

Joun I. Notan was one of the most courageous and kindlest 
of men. Always ready to fight for the right as he sav the 
right, always ready to help those who needed help, and always 
ready and willing to do a kindness, he was tireless in doing 
good. He spent himself and sacrificed ‘his life for others, and 
when he passed the shores of the dark river of death he was 
undoubtedly welcomed on the eternal shore of peace and bliss 
with the greeting— 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 

For his bereaved widow and family and his orphaned daugh- 
ter the Members of the House of Representatives offer their 
sympathy and unite with them in their sorrow. 

Farewell friend, companion, and colleague; may you rest in 


peace, ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I have letters from Senators JoHNson and 
SHORTRIDGE, of California; from Mr, Samuel Gompers, the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor; and from Mr. Wil- 
lam M. Doak, vice president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, who were all close friends of Mr. Noran, and I wish 
to insert them with my remarks in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letters referred to: 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 
February 24, 1923. 
Hon, CHARLES F. Curry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN Ourry: I regret exceedingly that I 
can not be with you Sunday in the memorial exercises for ‘the 
late JoHN I. NOLAN. 

Joun I. Nowuan’s rugged character, his love of fair play, his 
refusal to count the cost in any contest against wrong or in- 
trenched dishonesty, his high purpose, his unerring instinct for 
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justice, his ability and intrepidity in fighting the good fight for 
the right won him the almost unanimous support of those he 
represented and the love of those of us privileged to know him 
intimately. He was of the people and, though he walked with 
the great, he never lost his tonch with those from whom he 


came. Faithful to his trust he ever was; valiantly. true to 
just folks and to himself. In the passing of JoHN NOLAN 
California has lost a commanding figure, a Congressman of 
rare fidelity and accomplishment; the Nation has lost one of 
its ablest and most patriotic sons; the people have lost an ag- 
gressive, fearless champion. JoHN I. Noian’s name is written 
indelibly in the hearts of the men and women and children who 
needed aid and hope, and who never failed to obtain it from 
him. With you, I pay the last sad loving tribute to him. 
Sincerely, 
Hmam W. JOHNSON. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 25, 1923. 
Hon. CHARLES F. Curry, 
House of Representatives. 


Drak Mr. Curry: In the death of Joun I. Noran California 
loses an honored and beloved citizen and the fifth district a 
splendid Representative. His life was a life of duty done, 
and he deserved the confidence reposed in him by the thou- 
sands who knew his worth. Our early and chance acquaint- 
ance ripened into friendship unbroken. He possessed qualities 
of mind and heart that inspired confidence and love. He was 
the true friend and intrepid champion of human labor and 
strove to aid its cause. His own life was an example and an 
inspiration, and his career a tribute to our country. 

I join with you and others in regret and serrow over his 
untimely departure, but comforted by the hope and belief that 
she who loved him most will be able to carry on his work. 

I have the honor to be, 


Sincerely yours, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN I. NOLAN BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

No tribute in werds at this time can constitute too full a 
recognition of the services so freely and ably rendered in the 
cause ef humanity by JoRN I. NoLAx. 

During his entire active life he was a consistent champion of 
every constructive effort which had for its purpese the impreve- 
ment of life and labor for the masses of all people. 

His untimely passing from the sphere of human activity came 
during his tenth year of service in the United States House of 
Representatives. These whom he had so long represented had 
Pa ete A rto DEB PENS IR ABS: SOARES VOA Ait eon 

dence. 

What his friends and associates in the trade-union movement 
find most dificult to realize is, however, not his loss from the 
Halls of the National Legislature but his departure from the 
ranks of the trade-union movement itself. Until his death he 
was a member of the executive board of the International 
Molders’ Union of North America, This office with him was not 
one of mere honorary recognition, but it was one to which he 
gave the most active attention until the very end. 

He participated in the affairs of labor as faithfully, as ac- 
tively, and as earnestly as though he still worked at his trade. 
He was a conscientious and thoroughgoing trade-unionist 
throughout. 

His service in behalf of underpaid employees of the Govern- 
ment will long be remembered by them. In furtherance of their 
just cause he made a pioneer and effective effort. 

His patriotic services te the country in its hour of supreme 
need will long be remembered, and these alone would commend 
his memory to all who revere human devotion to high prin- 
ciples. He was in every respect high minded and fearless. He 
was loyal to his principles and to his friends; to his opponents 
he was fair, but unyielding in principle. He brought his splen- 
did, manly characteristics into every activity and into every 
sphere of life into which he was led by his wide and humane 
impulses and interests, 

For my own part I can not fail to express a keen personal 
feeling of great loss. JoHN Nolax was my warm friend and 
in so many projects my colleague and collaborator. 

All trade-unionists who knew Jonn Noran, and particularly 
those who were intimately associated with his life and work in 
the cause of labor, justice, freedom, and humanity and in 
public life will remember him as a type of trade-unionist of 
whom our movement is proud and in whose service and achieve- 
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ment it rejoices. His life was a life of service and devotlon. 
His ideals deserve emulation. 

His loss is irreparable but his life’s work constitutes a memo- 
rial of magnificence and permanency. The trade-union move- 
ment, in sorrow, gives tribute to his memory. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Willtam N. Doak, vice president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, a close personal friend of Mr. Noran, has 
handed me the following, which I will insert in the RECORD: 

“My close association and intimate personal friendship with 
Hon. Joun I. Noran has indelibly impressed me as to his 
sterling worth to his country and in particular his devotion to 
the interests of the great masses of our people. He was fair, 
honest, and reasonable, yet extremely manly and courageous im 
his convictions. He had his country's interests above all others 
and could not be swayed nor changed in his course as a repre- 
sentative of the people. The American labor movement, of 
which he was a lifelong member, has lost not only a consistent 
member but a tower of strength for good in its cause. He 
never was a radical but believed in conservative and orderly 
means to accomplish his aims and almost invariably won by 
such methods.. His passing means the loss te his country of 
a patriot, to his family of a model husband and father, to 
the labor moyement an ardent supporter of the rights of the 
masses, and to his associates, both in public and private life, a 
loyal friend and companion. We all loved, honored, and re- 

him and greatly mourn his loss.” 

Mr. CURRY. I have also received a tribute to Mr. Noran 
from Mr. Cooper of Ohio, who was unexpectedly called out of 
tewn yesterday. I ask that it also be included in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, when I came to Wash- 
ington in 1915 as a Member of the Sixty-fourth Congress one 
of the first Members of the House of Representatives with 
whom I became acquainted was our departed friend, Joux I. 
Notax, whose life and service we commemorate here to-day. 

There have been few men that I have known in my life 
for whom I have had greater respect than Joun I. NOLAN. 
At all times I found him an honest, trustw friend who 
was ready to make any sacrifice to help others, He came from 
the common people. From his early boyhood days until he 
came to Congress he earned his living by the sweat of his 
brow. Early in his young manhood he became affiliated with 
organized labor, first as a private in the ranks and then work- 
ing his way up until he attained the high pesition of an 
officer in one of the great international labor unions of our 
country. 

Jomn I. Notan’s loyalty to the workingmen and women ef 
his country is best expressed by his untiring efforts in their 
behalf during his service in Congress. In this connection I 
would like to add a word to what has already been said by 
thousands who mourn his passing. I know that the laboring 
men and women of the United States never had a stauncher 
friend than Congressman NoLAN. 

Speaking for myself, I want to say that I consider the death 
of Joun I. Noman as a great personal loss. For he was my 
true and leyal friend and on many occasions he assisted me 
in such a manner as to make my pathway more pleasant and 
easier to travel. His life, his sterling honesty and integrity, 
his love for his fellow man, haye been inspirations to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to have inserted as part of my remarks, 
in 8-point type, an article on the life and service of Joun I. 
Noran, by Thomas F. Flaherty, which appears in the Union 
Postal Clerk of December, 1922. 

CONGRESSMAN NOLAN, of CALIFORNIA, PASSES ON—DwatTH ENDS BRI- 
LIANT CAREER or LABOR LEADER, 
[By Thos. F. Plaherty.} 


Congressman JoRN I. Not. AN, of California, beloved through- 
out the country because of his vigorous advocacy of legislation 
beneficial to the workers, died in San Francisco on November 
18. While we mourn the life of a friend, we may find comfort 
in the fact that of such men as Joun I. Noran little is taken 
away by death. Their spirit and character live after them and 
in the contemplation of their lives we feel the force and truth 
of Webster’s words: 


How little there ig of the great and good that can die. 
in all that perpetu 
recorded 


They live 
ates the remembrance of men on earth; in all the 
ef their actions; in the be GANT j~ of their intellecta; 
and in e respect and homage of man hey live in their ex- 
— apt and they live and will live in the influence which their liv 
their efforts, their principles, and their opinions exercise and wil 
continue to exercise on the affairs of men. 
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Congressman Noran was widely known as the spokesman for 
organized labor in the House. He endeared himself particu- 
larly to Government employees by his fearless exposure of de- 
ficiencies in Government wage standards and his fight for the 
needed remedy, an adequate minimum wage. 

The life history of JoHN Noran reads like an Horatio Alger 


story. At the age of 9 he was a cash boy in a San Francisco de- 
partment store. At 20 he was an iron molder and already show- 
ing his mettle in the affairs of his local and international union. 
It was in the labor movement that JoHN Noran developed his 
great talents. His ability was recognized first by his immediate 
associates, who chose him as their business agent. This work 
brought him in contact with other unionists and he was later 
elected secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council. His first 
political position came to him as an appointment from Mayor 
McCarthy, another laborite, to membership on the board of 
supervisors in San Franciseo. 

With a background of years of activity in labor and munici- 
pal affairs in his home city Joun Noran came into national 
political life in March, 1918, as a Member of the Sixty-third 
Congress, elected as a Progressive. He was reelected to each 
succeeding Congress since then. The universally high esteem 
in which he was held by his constituency is evidenced by his 
unanimous reelection as the nominee of both political parties in 
the recent election. 

The same high purpose and unimpeachable character—a 
character resting upon a foundation laid deep in human love— 
which carried JohN Noran upward in the labor movement 
brought him still wider recognition in the larger forum of the 
National Congress. With the passing of the Progressive Party 
as a political unit Congressman Noran aligned himself with the 
Republicans. But he was never a narrow political partisan; 
he was partisan only to principles. 

In the House he sought and secured membership on the Labor 
Committee, knowing that it offered him the best opportunity to 
carry out his purpose to advocate legislation bettering the work- 
ing conditions of the wage earners. In the Sixty-seyenth Con- 
gress he reached his goal, the chairmanship of the Labor Com- 
mittee, There also came to him the honor of a place on the 
select steering committee of the House, the committee that maps 
out the legislative program of the party in power. 

But no political honors, no matter how high they might be, 
could induce him to sever his direct contact with the labor 
movement, He retained until his death his membership on the 
executive board of the International Molders’ Union and at- 
tended regularly its meetings. 

The foregoing outline of this remarkable man’s life history 
tells inadequately the real story. How cold are words. I 
would like to speak of JoHN Noran as my friend. The past 
nine years I have known him intimately. I have watched 
closely this big and brave and generous and wholesome man as 
he met the storms of life. He never flinched from any task. 
His intimates loved him for his humanness. 

His first reaction to the manner in which the Government 
transacted its routine business was typical of JoHN Nolax and 
shows his outstanding attribute—a passion for justice and fair 
play. While other new Members of the Sixty-third Congress 
marveled at the beauty and size of the magnificent public build- 
ings, all evidencing the Nation’s wealth and security and great- 
ness, the California laborite began studying the working con- 
ditions surrounding the humble tollers who were retained to 
care for the buildings and to work in them at the multiferous 
tasks incidental to the conduct of governmental affairs. From 
the facts developed by this investigation came his intense inter- 
est In the question of Government pay standards. 

In the eyes of many these inconspicuous Government workers 
were as inanimate and as impersonal as the furniture or equip- 
ment. To JohN Noran they were human beings, with the same 
ideals and aspirations as other normal humans. “ Not in its 
parks or buildings or statues will our Nation find greatness, but 
in its men and women,” was his retort to the banter of asso- 
clates who, lacking his vision and sympathy, could see no neces- 
sity for concern at the old practice of governmental exploita- 
tion of helpless workers. 

While many of his associates in Congress would frequently 
wax eloquent in their support of measures for the relief of 
peoples in remote corners of the world, Congressman NOLAN’S 
pointed suggestion that the United States first assume a more 
sympathetic mandate over its own employees met with no wild 
acclaim. There was no romance or glamour in the job of fixing 
adequate wage standards for charwomen or elevator operators. 
But JoHn Nonan was not disturbed by the fact that he had to 
start single banded the fight for higher Government pay stand- 
ards. He introduced his bill; he conducted hearings. For the 
first time in the history of our Nation a committee of Congress 
listened sympathetically to the sordid details of the Lives of tha 


submerged Government workers. Congressman Nonan suc- 
ceeded in his objective—he directed public attention sharply 
to a condition that needed remedying. 

The printed hearings on the Nolan minimum wage bill have 
been called “The Book of Heart Throbs.“ Quite appropriately 
it has been said: Pa 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Congressman Noran was largely instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the organization of Government employees that has 
evolyed into the National Federation of Federal Employees. 
In his district in San Francisco the first unit of the organiza- 
tion was formed. Repeatedly I have heard him tell audiences 
of Government employees, “ You can help yourselyes through 
intelligent organized effort more than I or any other Member 
of Congress can help you. You must collectively advertise the 
existence of a human element in the Government service. Only 
in this way can you arouse and keep informed a sympathetic 
public opinion, which is your safeguard against oppression or 
worse—industrial oblivion.” 

The Nolan $3 minimum wage bill passed the House three 
times only to be defeated in the Senate by a small group of 
reactionaries. But its underlying principle—the fixing of 
$1,080 as a minimum wage for Government employees—has been 
accepted and is embodied in the pending reclassification bill, 
which appears assured of early passage by the present Congress. 

As spokesman for the labor group in the House Congressman 
Noran’s influence was a great force in shaping remedial legis- 
lation. Dozens of his fellow legislators, regardless of party 
affiliation, followed his lead without question. His steadiness, 
his integrity, and his wide knowledge of industrial subjects 
brought him into a sort of unofficial leadership of the progres- 
sive forces in Congress. One Congressman, a Democrat from 
the South, recently said to me, “My name is after Joms 
Noxan’s on the House roll call. I always vote as he does ou 
labor measures, knowing I can not go wrong in following his 
judgment.“ 

Occupying a conspicuous place on the wall in his office in the 
House Office Building is a framed envelope bearing the address, 
Hon. Jonx I. Norax, somewhere in the good old U. S. A.” 
Congressman Noran was in Arizona when the letter was de- 
livered directly to him. It was sent by the late Daniel C. 
Slattery, a member of Local No. 2, N. F. P, O. ©. The Congress- 
man always pointed to it as evidence of the efficiency of a postal 
System that could deliver a letter so indefinitely addressed. 
He did not realize that his name was nationally known because 
of his sturdy insistence that the rights of the humble and lowly 
be recognized. He was not conscious that his faithful service 
and e gah deeds were exerting a good influence throughout 
the land. 

It is hard to write of JohN Noran’s life. There is so much 
to tell, and yet in the telling so much is lost. He was a delight- 
ful companion. How he hated hypocrisy. As an antidote to the 
boasting of a social climber or a descendant of a “ first family,” 
he loved to tell in company of his experiences as a young molder, 
out of employment and riding the “rods” or foraging for food. 

In his family circle he was ideally happy. A loving wife and 
idolized young daughter were always his first concern. One 
of the proudest moments of his life was the occasion when the 
Queen of Belgium, from her place in the House gallery, saw 
little Miss Nolan seated with her father and requested that tle 
child be brought to her. The queen complimented Miss Nolan, 
a beautiful golden-haired child with much of her daddy's win- 
mog personality, for having “ brought the sunshine from Cali- 

‘ornia.” 

Joan Noran has gone to a rich reward. He acted well his 
part in this life. The world is better for his example. His 
high character and great record of deeds well done have assured 
him an enduring place in the memory of men and eternal hap- 
piness in the beyond. Whatever a supreme being holds for 
the good he is now enjoying. 

Thou sleepest not, for now thy love hath wings 

To soar where hence thy hope could hardly fly. 

And often, from that other world, on this 

Some gleams from | Sage souls gone before may shine, 


To shed on struggling hearts a clearer bliss, 
And clothe the right with luster more divine. 


Mr. CURRY. Also, our colleague from California [Mr. 
Kaun], who has been ill but who is getting better, as the mem- 
bership of the House will be glad to hear, has prepared an 
address, and I ask that his tribute be inserted in the Recorp. 
à The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that will be 

one. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, never ceuld the encomium “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” be more fittingly applied to 
the life work of any man than to our friend and colleague, 
Joun I. Noran, to whose memory we pay our tribute to-day. In 
his death the people of the fifth congressional district of the 
State of California have lost an industrious, faithful, able 
Representative, and the country a man who gave freely of the 
best in him to whatever furthered the interests and welfare of 
the Nation. 

For more than a decade, which embraced one of the most 
important epochs in our history, he held his place in this 
House, Almost instinctively he discerned the right or the 
wrong of any question, rarely his judgment at fault, and on 
his path as legislator ever shone the guiding star of rectitude. 

Our friend had barely passed the meridian of life when the 
angel beckoned. At the very pinnacle of an abundant manhood 
he was stricken down. Yet death did not come to him until 
after a life replete with achievement. 

From childhood, through all the years of adolescence and 
man’s full estate, he faced the stern demands of toiling for his 
daily bread. When but 9 years of age he found employment as 
a cash boy in a San Francisco department store. By the time 
he reached 20 he was an iron molder and active in the affairs 
of local and international unions. He became not only an 
apostle but a protagonist of labor. 

Men soon recognized his preeminent ability, his strength of 
purpose, his stern honesty of intention and action, his undeviat- 
ing efforts to attain the end he aimed at. Where he led they 
were eager to follow. Withal he not only commanded respect, 
but won the affection of all who were brought into close contact 
with him. In 1912 he was chosen secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. For 14 years he was an officer of the 
International Molders’ Union of North America. ‘The only 
political office he held prior to his advent here was as a member 
of the board of supervisors in San Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, the election of Mr. Noran to the Congress of the 
United States was the logical outgrowth of his association with 
and leadership among the sturdy workers who surrounded him 
day after day. They had learned to appreciate the clear think- 
ing that showed in his daily conversation. They d the 
straightforwardness of his course in all the relations of life. It 
needed no effort on his part to inspire them with confidence in 
him. That grew spontaneously. They trusted him. They felt 
that their interests could not be confided to safer hands than 
his. And out of this trust grew love and devotion. How fully 
Jonn I. Noran deserved this trust and affection his whole 
career in this body bears witness. 

The first mandate as a Representative In Congress came to 
him from the Progressive Republican constituency of his dis- 
trict. For his second term he carried the standards of the 
Progressive Republican and Democratic parties. From his third 
term on to the end he is ranged with the Republican Party, but 
the remarkable fact is to be noted that in several of the suc- 
cessive elections he was the nominee of the Democrats as well 
as the Republicans of his district. In this we may again dis- 
cern the most convincing proof of the confidence with which 
men regarded him irrespective of political affiliations. They 
must have felt that no matter how intricate the problems might 
be that would present themselves to Jonn Notan, his native 
good sense would discover the truth and his honesty would not 
permit him to take any but the straight path. 

A brief diversion into the realm of moral and political specu- 
lation, Mr. Speaker, springs from the recital of the facts just 
- narrated: Ours is a government by parties; and under divine 
dispensation the Nation has grown and prospered, no matter 
what party was at the helm for the time being. The old ship 
of state has weathered many a severe storm while at the helm 
stood Federalist or Whig, Democrat or Republican. In our 
cities, in our States, In congressional as well as in national elec- 
tions, we have seen at various times the wiping out of party lines 
and the amalgamation of political bodies of opposing tendencies. 
In these occasional upheavals, Mr. Speaker, may we not dis- 
cover the fundamental good sense of the American electorate, 
the discernment which enabies it to cast aside a man for a prin- 
ciple? Is it not a sign of sound political morality that, as in 
JohN Noran’s case, Democrats placed in nomination a Repub- 
lican whom they knew they could trust rather than one of their 
own party of whom they could not be sure? To my thinking, 
Mr. Speaker, this is a shining illustration of the native honesty 
of the American citizen and of his shrewdness in deciding when 
it is “better be sure than be sorry.“ 

No more splendid tribute could have been paid to JoRN I. 
Noran than these repeated ‘expressions of the confidence and 
trust reposed in him by his fellows; no greater testimonial of 


their affections could he have desired. They knew that, having 
been true to himself, he “could not then be false to any man. 
He had passed through the acid test of daily intercourse in 
the same field of labor under like conditions for all; not only 
figuratively but actually, physically, he and they together had 
passed through fiery furnaces. In those furnaces Joh Nonan 
molded the metal of his character and cast it Into form. Need 
we wonder that men who stood side by side with him and saw 
this form expand under the hammer blows of life’s turmoil felt 
secure in selecting and electing him to represent them in the 
Congress of the Nation? 

From the very moment of his entering upon his activities in 
this House to the last day JohN Noran ran true to form. It 
was a foregone conclusion that he would be assigned to the 
Committee on Labor, and there he did splendid, effective work. 
Of this some of his colleagues on that committee will speak more 
in detail. I will content myself with a general review of his 
efficient labors. 

From the very first he evinced great interest in the men and 
women of the lower grades of Government service. It is re- 
lated that his attention and sympathy were first directed to the 
cleaners in the corridors of the House Office Building. This 
may or may not be true, but it would be so characteristic of 
Joun I. Noran that I am more than ready to believe it, At any 
rate he bent his efforts toward an increase in the pay of these 
most poorly paid of Uncle Sam's army of workers. It was but 
natural that his experience in the labor unions should lead him 
to favor similar organizations among Government employees. 
His desire to better their economic condition first found an 
outlet in his congressional district. There he advised the for- 
mation of associations of Government employees and there the 
movement was initiated which has resulted in the organization 
of the National Federation of Federal Employees. Throughout 
the length of his service in Congress he never failed to aid in 
every possible way. Several times he framed and introduced 
minimum-wage bills, Three times such a bill passed the House 
of Representatives, only to be defeated in the Senate. The 
basic principle of these bills, however, the fixing of $1,080 as a 
minimum wage for Government employees has found a footing 
in the reclassification bill now pending and successful action on 
which is no longer in doubt. 

When this measure shall have been placed on the statute 
books the name of Jonn I. Noran will be imperishably asso- 
ciated with it, for he may be said to have been its progenitor. 
Certainly he gave the first impulse to the movement of which 
the law will be the culmination. 

In many other directions did he show his solicitude for the 
welfare of those who labor with their hands. He proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution relative to the employment of 
children under 18 years of age. He introduced bills to restrict 
convict labor in competition with free labor in interstate com- 
merce; to prepare systems of public works for future cyclical 
periods of depression and unemployment; te encourage owner- 
ship and to stimulate the buying and building of homes, and 
other measures of like far-reaching social and economic import- 
ance, enactment of which into law will come as surely as men's 
minds come to realize that the principles underlying these 
propositions are the very foundation stones of social order and 
prosperity. 

His speeches on these and related subjects were frequent and 
always commanded attention, for all that knew him knew also 
that his utterances were not the mouthings of a demagogue 
currying class favor or votes but the outpourings of a spirit 
striving for betterment. His pleas were for the workers on 
farms and in forests and fields, for the workers in factories 
and shops and stores, for the toilers of the sea, and for those 
who in Government offices delved in scientific Investigations 
for inadequate pay. He was an earnest speaker, and his argu- 
ments were driven home by logical deductions from incontro- 
vertible facts. 

When we turn to his personality we behold one whom to 
know was to esteem and to love. Firm in his convictions, he 
was ever gentle in his intercourse with his colleagues. Po- 
litical differences did not lessen personal affection. I doubt 
if there was anyone on either side of this House but had a 
kindly feeling for Jonn I. Noran. He was the best of good 
fellows; always compassionate, kind-hearted, open-handed, gen- 
erous, and considerate in thought and speech—loving and 


beloved. 
Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
Shall die forgotten all. The poor, the pris‘ner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of the hand, 
Shall cry to heaven and bring a blessing on thee. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, our fellow men judge us by other 
standards than our own. The personality, ability, and character 
we present to them are poured into the crucible for analysis and 


the result is the estimate by our fellows. We may differ, some- 
times radically, in estimates of a man, for every individual 
judgment is governed by its own standards, but I do not 
believe material difference will be found among the friends and 
colleagues of Jon I. Noran when his record, ability, and 
accomplishments are submitted to the test. 

We all knew him as few men become known here, respected 
him for his independence, fairness, and strength of character, 
and valued his advice and judgment. We knew his life 
struggle, his hard climb up the ladder, until he reached an hon- 
orable place in public life that any man, however gifted or 
great, might well be proud to fill. A splendid Representative 
in all that the term implies, charged with equal share of 
responsibility for legislation affecting the whole country, he 
never faltered or halted, but often led the way. No greater 
individual triumph over circumstances will be found among 
all the membership of the House than the career of JoHN 
IL. Noran, and no higher tribute can be offered than this simple 
statement of fact. 

What better preparation for the special legislation to which 
his energies were directed? Was it a question affecting human 
oppression or the rights of men expressed in constant appeal 
made in the name of humanity, Joun Notan’s heart was touched 
and he enlisted others in the cause until corrective legislation 
was had, if to be reached by law. 

When problems were presented where party policies or ex- 
pediencies were urged contrary to his judgment of right, he 
never hesitated what course to pursue, and in that independence 
lay his strength, for he never asked or permitted others to do 
his thinking. As he thought so he acted with all his might, and 
few men brought equal force or energy to a cause when once 
he was enlisted. 

I knew Jonn Noran as many others knew him, and to me he 
afforded a striking example of simple courage, of high ideals, 
and a broad love of humanity, Hunt's story of Ben Adhem's 
vision might well apply to him, for JoRN No1an’s highest ambi- 
tion was to serve his fellow man, and we may well believe the 
recording angel has written his name high above the rest. 

The great work which he begua, and which has been left to 
others to continue, must go on, but his strong leadership, great 
faith and energy, will be missed when most needed. 

Life and death are impossible for finite minds to fathom. We 
can only believe the Infinite has planned all things well, and 
that the compensation for JohN Notan’s loss lies in remembrance 
of the good he did and knowledge that the world was made 
better through his life. With those who grieve, I feel a deep 
sorrow and personal loss that can not be expressed in words. 


Mr. SIBGEL. Mr. Speaker, when a few weeks ago Congress- 
man Joun I. Noran passed to the far beyond this country lost 
one who typified American opportunity in the full sense of the 
word. No one can charge him with being a hypocrite. He was 
sincerity personified. He worked his own way up to the point 
where he won the respect of every one of his colleagues, be- 
cause of his indomitable courage and love for work. He ex- 
emplified the American citizen who tried to do the best that 
was in him for his fellow men. He died poor in the sense that 
he left practically no financial resources. He died rich, how- 
ever, in the esteem whieh his fellow citizens and his col- 
leagues held him, The people of his congressional district 
loved him. They paid him the greatest tribute that could be 
paid to man when they sent to Congress as his successor his 
dear and beloved wife. If Joux Nolax were able to speak to 
his fellow Americans to-day, he would have expressed himself 
in the language of a distinguished preacher, who said: 

“He who wants to help shape the life and thought of com- 
ing generations must become the teacher of those that are 
young, expecting that these little ones will become the channels 
through which his own personality will journey forward. 
Bacon said that a book was a ship that carried the intellectual 
treasures of one century down to another, And the child is a 
kind of ship that floats the argosies of character forward, 
bearing them to the generations yet unborn. To what extent, 
then, do we love children? Are we teaching them? Are we in- 
terested in the schools elther for the intellect or the conscience 
on the weekday or on Sunday? And upon how many children 


and youth are we impressing ourselves, and how deeply? 
“* Shall I be remembered?’ asked the wounded and dying 
President; aud every man approaching the end of his own 


career puts that question to his own soul. It is a pathetic 
fact that nearly all of the things that men achieve perish with 
them and can not be left to society. Solomon may be the wisest 
of men, but, reading many languages, his child must begin just 
where his father began and learn the alphabet for himself. 
Some Burke as statesman may acquire such knowledge of 
human nature that he can read the flitting emotions that pass 
over an enemy’s face as he would read an open book, but the 
great orator could not bequeath his knowledge of men to his 
child. The growing boy looked upon men’s faces and tried to 
interpret their moods, at first as helpless as the savage who 
looks at the hieroglyphics on the page of a book and wonders 
what they mean. The outer masks that belong to the body— 
clothes, furniture, gold—a man can leave, but the real treasure 
of his soul dies with him. 

“There is one thing, however, that he may bequeath to his 
children. If the parent will take the time for it; if be will 
deny himself his ease and intelligence, and perhaps some of 
his culture, if walking abroad or reading, or sitting down or 
rising up, he makes a companion of his child, harvests for him 
all the wisdom of his long experience, teaches him self-control, 
and finally reproduces himself in the child, to that extent he 
can influence futurity. Children are wax to receive and steel 
to hold the writings of teachers. That is why all strong men 
feel so great a debt and obligation toward their parents and 
early teachers. Many a man here cherishes the features and 
name of some instructor, who did for him all that Arnold or 
Rugby did for Stanley. ‘There are some of you who never think 


‘of that professor with whom you once studied, save with tears 


and tender thoughts. It is this that explains the hold your 
mother and father have upon you. In your middle life the era 
of science came in and skeptics and doubters and philosophers 
pulled down the philosophical structure that you built in your 
youth, It seemed as if the flood had come and swept all the 
old structures away. But there was one thing that held you— 
your father’s beautiful life, while your mother’s face was to 
you the face of an angel, that from time to time shone forth 
with unexampled loveliness. Other influences come in to wreck 
boys and ruin them, but at last, either here or there, the influ- 
ence and teachings of mother and father reassert themselves 
and draw the wanderer back to integrity and virtue. That 
which all other influences together can not achieve it is given 
to the teacher and parent to accomplish. Here we take short 
looks, like mariners who sail from cloud bank to cloud bank, 
instead of steering by the stars, but in the long look and the 
long run, when the child is old, and time, either here or there, 
has passed, the youth will not depart from the path made beau- 
tiful to him in childhood. 

“What! Compulsory study kill spontaneity! Look at this 
calla lily! Why, the very freshness, beauty, and perfection of 
this flower stands for a rigid rule. By strict adherence to a 
set formula nature prepares the flavor of the strawberry. By 
rigorous rule nature paints the apple blossom; never varying 
her formula, she lends spice and tang to peach and pear. In 
the intellectual realm, also, in proportion as men have put 
themselves under rule and rigid compulsion, have they gone 
toward spontaneity of genius. Burns is a lyric poet, but David 
is the child of creative inspiration. ‘Morning and noon and 
night do I pray.’ For system feeds the springs of inspiration. 
Those orators, too, who have been most famous for spontaneous 
and extemporaneous eloquence in maturity—Webster and Glad- 
stone and Beecher—have been given many years in youth to 
drill and compulsory training in voice and posture and gesture, 
Mr. Beecher tells us that for four years, in Amherst College, he 
was under the care of one of the great teachers in elocution, 
Professor Loyell, and that during the mild weather he spent 
two hours a day splitting the air with the explosion of vowels 
and consonants, and that he kept up his breathings and drill 
until he was 30, at which time his method was fixed. 

“No youth is fitted to inherit an institution whose forehead 
is not on a level with the inventor thereof. To create wealth, 
social and material, requires great intelligence and wise ad- 
ministration. Watt's engine and Jacquard’s loom incarnate 
their genius. No man can take charge of the loom whose in- 
telligence is not equal to the automatic intelligence in the 
loom plus the brain power equal to all the crises of that loom. 
In like manner our social and political institutions incarnate 
the genius of an Adams, Washington, or Lincoln. No youth 
is fitted to lay hands upon this social mechanism who has not 
carried his brain and conscience up to the level of Hamilton 
and Jefferson when they invented their instruments. To give 
a throbbing engine into the hands of an inexpert child is a 
crime, Nor can it ever be right for the State to give its force- 
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ful tools to youth stupid and unwise through the State’s 
negtect. Constitutions may make suffrage universal, but it is 
easier for the State to legislate aside the nature of things, or 
lead the Almighty to the edge of His universe and bow Him 
out of existence, than to give ignorance, weakness, and vice 
the right to go up to the judgment seat and through the ballot 
lever determine destiny for multitudes. In founding these in- 
stitutions our fathers assumed that the people would see to it 
that there should never be a body of ignorant or untrained 
youth. But while much is being accomplished in moral train- 
ing, it must be confessed that, relative to the advance in the 
creation of wealth, the development of intellectual tools, with 
press, public schools, and academies, the invention of instru- 
ments for moral training is far and away behind all others. 

“The instruments for the moral training of youth are two- 
fold. First are the common schools—jackscrews under the sills 
of the Nation by which all the people are slowly being lifted. 
Our fathers founded these schools not alone in the interest 
of wisdom and learning but of ethics and morality. Their 
schools exercised a triple function, to wit: Trained the child's 
reason to perceive the truth; his taste to admire the beautiful ; 
his moral sense to judge between acts right and acts wrong. 
Casting out theology, they enthroned ethics. They taught the 
youth how to read and write and also how to carry himself 
in the home, the market place, the forum, and at the polls. 
Daniel Webster believed with them when he said: ‘The right 
ef the State to punish crime involves the State's duty to teach 
morals.’ Ethics concern man as man. Moral principles are 
not denominational. They are no more ecclesiastical than the 
principles of breathing, or walking, or eating, or sound thinking. 
To render the youth’s mind keen as a Damascus blade without 
teaching him how to carry his instrument through the crowded 
street is to work injury toward the child and disaster toward 
his fellows. The three R’s are not so vital to the child's 
welfare as the moral principles that teach the art of right 
living. Disobedience to law is always slavery. Obedience is 
liberty. Disobedience is the law of fire, water, acid, is death. 
Obedience to the law of color gives the artist’s skill: to the 
law of eloquence, the orator’s power; to the law of iron, the 
inventor’s engine. Disobedience to the moral laws means 
waste, wretchedness. Want turns cities into heaps and ren- 
ders society a herd. Thus the common schools become the real 
promoters of civilization—the bulwarks thereof. They teach 
patriotism. They destroy clannisbness. They unify the races. 
It has been said that ‘The State rests upon a tripod—a free 
school, a free church, a free State. When one leg falls the 
whole structure will come crashing down.’ ” 


Mr. RAINEY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with a 
time-honored custom we are met to-day to pay the last tribute 
of respect to one of our colleagues who has joined “the innu- 
merable caravan that moves toward the realms of death.” 

It is most appropriate that the House of Representatives 
should perpetuate this custom, for in this era public men are 
subjected to so much criticism and so much that is evil is 
attributed to their every act that it is eminently fitting for those 
who served by their side in public life to testify to the good 
they have done and to place a wreath of honorable memory 
upon the name of one who is not longer here to speak for him- 
self. 

Jonn I. Noran was a Member of this House for a very short 
time before the “ grim reaper, Death,” called him from the ac- 
tivities of this life to that “bourn from whence no traveler 
returns,” but in the short time he was with us those who had 
the opportunity to meet and know him found a genial and 
kindly personality, united to a strong and forceful character, 
and had he lived but a few years more he would have un- 
doubtedly left an impressive reputation as a legislator and 
statesman, for he had a wide grasp of all public questions and 
a clear discernment of the duties and obligations of his office 
such as few men show. 

But it was not to be, and we are reminded again that in the 
midst of life we should be prepared for the summons that has 
been prepared for all of us and that may be served at any 
moment. 

Fortunately, as we stand beside the bier of a loved one who 
has gone before we hear tle gentle voice that reaches us through 
the centuries and bids us recall His promise in those words of 
never-faillng cheer: “ I am the resurrection and the life.“ 

It is this reflection that comforts us when we contemplate the 
many who have left us to go to that land of shadows and find 
through the valley of the shadow of death the way to the realms 
of everlasting peace. 


LXIV——292 


It is then, as we recall the losses we have suffered in the past, 
that we may say with the poet: 


Life's shores are shifting 
Every year, 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year, 

Old piares, changing, fret us; 

The Uving more forget us: 

There are fewer to regret us 
Every year; 

But the truer life grows nigher 
Every year; 

Earth's hold on us grows slighter 

And the heavy burden lighter 

And the dawn immortai brighter, 
Every year, 


è The regard and esteem in which he was held by his associates 
in the Congress of the United States has been attested by others 
here to-day. JoHN Nolax was a man of strong character and 
determination; when he took a position and made up his mind 


with reference to any question, he stood for it with that unfail- - 


ing determination that marked him, in deed and in truth, as a 
man through and through, upon whom you could depend not 
only when the sun was shining but when the thunders rolled 
and darkness came. He stood like a beacon light for the prin- 
ciples he loved and which in his heart he believed were for the 
welfare of the people. He was ready and willing to listen to 
suggestions and to arguments, and if convinced that he was 
wrong he had the manhood and courage to acknowledge his 
error and correct his position. 

Great as are the words and expressions that have been offered 
here to-day in tribute to the respect and memory of JOHN NOLAN, 
they must fade into insignificance when compared with the 
wonderful testimonial given to him by the people of his district 
when they selected his beloved widow as his successor in this 
legislative body. 

There is no death here. The flowers which wither and die 
with the expiring year, as the cold blasts of winter come, merely 
sleep through the months of cold and fog and snow until the 
warm breath of May brings them back to life again. The rocks, 
as they decay, simply sustain the mosses that grow upon them. 
The sun, as it sets in the western sky, merely rises to shine in 
splendor on other seas and on other shores. The stars, as they 
move in brilliant procession across the skies during the night 
hours and disappear beyond the western horizon, simply rise 
again to shine in all their beauty upon other scenes. And so. 
upon occasions like this, there is always left to the friends of 
him who has departed the consolation and the faith that what 
we call on this earth death is merely the passing through the 
portal to a world we do not understand, but to a world which 
we are sure is more splendid, more magnificent than this, to a 
career which is longer than this, and there is left the hope that 
this life has been but a mere period of preparation for a newer 
and a fuller and a larger life which lies beyond the grave. 

Therefore, in conclusion, let me say I desire to pay this trib- 
ute because of the fact I believe Congressman NoLan deserves 
it by reason of the fact that he stood close at all times to the 
people and was in deed and in truth a true representative of 
those who intrusted him with their commission. He was a good 
citizen in life; he was a true friend; he was a faithful publie 
official; he was a patriot, and a devoted husband and father; 
and therefore, in the end of his life, these characteristics all 
combine to make a consummation of a life which is an honor to 
him, which is a heritage to his loved ones and to his family, 
which is a gratification to his friends, which is a fond remem- 
brance to the citizens of his great city and of the community in 
which he lived, and which being now made of record in the 
annals of this House will be in days to come a fitting memorial 
of a true American citizen, and when it is said of a man that he 
is a true American citizen it is saying of him that he represents 
the great principles for which this marvelous Republic stands, 
and no greater compliment or honor can be paid. May God 
bless and comfort his loved ones and help them to look forward 
to the coming of the perfect day when we shall meet those who 
have gone before and await us in the city beautiful. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HENRY Z, OSBORNE. 

Mr. CURRY resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 562. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
0 portunity, may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. HENRY Z. 
SBORNE, late a Member of this House from the State of California. 


The Clerk will report the 


. 
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Resolved, That as a particular mark of res 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distin 


t to the memory of 
ed public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of the exercises of the day, shall stand 
adjourned. 

esolved, That 
Se 


unte. 
Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be adopted as read. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. LINE BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Members 
be granted a period of five days in which to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and in behalf of such other Members as 
desire to extend their remarks in the Recorp, I ask that they 
may have that privilege within five days. I also ask that any 
insertions in the Rxconů that may be requested by Members 
presenting them may be extended in 8-point type. That applies 
to speeches regarding both Mr. Noran and Mr. OSBORNE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection: 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and distinguished col- 
leagues, at 3 o'clock and 5 minutes post meridian (Pacific time], 
February 8, 1923, in the beautiful city of Los Angeles, known 
in the days when the Spanish dons held sway over the broad 
domains of California as “La Ciudad de Nuestra Sefiora de 
Los Angeles,” meaning, translated, the City of Our Lady of the 
Angels, there passed from the membership of the Parliament 
of this Great Republic to the Parliament of eternal life gath- 
ered around the throne everlasting one of God's mightiest 
noblemen, our beloved friend and colleague, Hon. Henry ZENAS 
Qsnorne, of California. 

“There, surrounded by members of his family, including his 
children and grandehildren, amid the sunshine and flowers of 
the great city and State which he loved and had served so long 
and faithfully in such a distinguished manner, his life passed 
out with the ebb of the tide of the mighty Pacific, into whose 
shining waters sank the sun of the glorious western sea, as if 
in sorrow bowing in tribute to his memory. 

His colleagues here know how he met the great ordeal. He 
who, on the field of battle, as a mere youth, had faced the 
murderous onslaught of shot and shell under circumstances 
that try men's souls—he who had fought life's battles and 
sealed the difficult ladder which, for him, led to achievement, 
fame, and distinetion—did not falter in the hour which God in 
His wisdom had allotted that his soul should take its flight. 
We know in that supreme moment of transition he met life’s 
greatest crisis as we who knew him and loved him expected 
that he would—unflinchingly, calm, and unafraid. His loss is 
universally mourned by all who knew him, and particularly so 
in this House, where his exceptionally fine qualities of mind 
and heart attracted men to him and caused them at once to 
discern his worth and to be proud to call themselves his 
friends. To me his friendship and association were particu- 
larly dear, not only because of my deep admiration for him per- 
sonally as a man but because of his high intellectual qualities, 
broad experience, and well-balanced knowledge as a legislator. 

Captain Osnond was more than a mere lawmaker; he was a 
statesman of the old school who grasped the problems of the 
hour and, with his keen perception and yardstick of unselfish, 
patriotic Americanism, read with unerring judgment their im- 
port to the present and future welfare of the Republic. Like 
the great Lincoln, of whom he was an intense admirer, he never 
swerved from his faith in our institutions and believed with his 
whole soul that our Government is, and should forever continue 
to be, of the people, by the people, and for the people; that it 
should be conducted for the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber and not for the few as against the many. His great heart 
throbbed with the spirit of democracy and equality—a tradi- 
tion transmitted to him, no doubt, as a worthy descendant of a 
long line of American ancestry dating back to pre-Revolutionary 
days. Without bitterness or malice he was the upstanding 
protector of the weak and without ostentation earried into his 
daily life and contacts the teachings of the Master. 

His life was one of unselfish service to community, State, and 
Nation, and last, but not least, to his God. He was soldier, 
citizen, and statesman, and his life and public services stand 
out in bold relief not only to be emulated by his own children, 
their children, and their descendants but by the youth of Cali- 
fornia and of the Nation. 

I shall always treasure the memories of my close association 
with Captain Osrorne here in Congress, for it was here that I 
grew to know and appreciate him best. To me, as a new man 


the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 


in the House, his ever helpful counsel and advice, which was 
always sincerely given when asked for but never ventured un- 
solicited, was of inestimable value. We worked in the closest 
cooperation; and while we separately represented two great 
congressional districts which are comprised within the confines 
of Los Angeles County, forming almost an empire, our relations 
were most harmonious and pleasant, and together we meshed 
without friction our efforts to serve the constituencies which 
had so highly honored us and which he reciprocated in such 
full measure. 

These personal recollections T shall treasure within the inner- 
most recesses of memory, enshrined about the image of one 
who has permitted me to drink a cup of kindness from his hands 
at life's most rare and beauteous fountain—the fountain of 
true friendship. 

To show the value which Congressman Osnonxn himself 
placed on friendship and the service to one’s fellows inspired 
by it, I quote from a letter he wrote to all his friends, asking 
his son to let it reach them. This was written only a short 
time ago, when he realized his time was nearly up. It is in- 
deed characteristic of our colleague as we knew him; his words 
were as follows: 

Life is made happy only by friendships. My own life has been a 
treasury rich in friendships, and whatever I may be credited with 


accomplishing has been staunch friends, true friends, and their con- 
fidence and support have always been a comfort to me. 


I have never counted as very important among life’s ambitions the 
accumulation of worldly riches. oney is only in its wise ex- 
I always felt that services for 


8 and for others. But 
ellows, so far as in my abilit 
and I have felt repaid that I 


Cicero, among the ancients, and Shakespeare, Moore, and 
Emerson, of later fame, understood and wrote of the mys- 
terious cement of the soul,” of which fine texture Captain Os- 
BORNE wrote and paid tribute in his philosophy of life based 
upon his own life's experiences. 

If I were to be asked in a few words to define our departed 
colleague’s most outstanding virtues, the ones which towered 
high above all the rest—and he had many—TI would say that 
they were loyalty, integrity, and friendliness. 

He was loyal to a fault and never forgot the friends and 
principles which were near and dear to him before he achieved 
power, position, and influence. 

His integrity was unquestioned, and he was the soul of hon- 
est purpose in thought and deed, in public as in private life. 

His friendliness to all mankind in general and the friend- 
ship which he bestowed upon his friends was boundless, 
and clear and deep like the silent waters of the swift-flowing 
stream, carried on down life’s pathway till the last. His words 
to me, on the bed where he lay, as I clasped his hand and left 
his presence for the last time, in November, 1922, were 
“ Good-by, friend.” 

Among the many distinguished Members from all of the 
States of the Union gathered here to-day to pay public tribute 
to the life, character, and distinguished public services of our 
departed colleague are gentlemen who have perhaps known 
him longer, and who have the ability to express in words more 
fitting the universal sense of sorrow and of loss felt by the 
House on this oecasion, but there are none who feel these 
emotions more deeply than I. 

If there was any one thing for which Congressman OSBORNE 
was more noted in the way of a personal characteristic before 
the public than another, it was for his inherent modesty; it 
was intensely characteristic of the man. Shortly after the 
death last year of another distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Hon. John Arthur Histon, and perhaps realizing that 
one knoweth not the day nor the hour when the grim reaper 
cometh,” and in keeping with his businesslike, methodical han- 
dling of his private as well as public affairs, he dictated in 
the third person to his faithful and efficient secretary, Mr. 
Chlide Nelms, a concise, impersonal, and authentic statement, 
characterized from beginning to end by its modesty, divorced 
from all egotism, a chronological sketch of his life and varied 
activities down to that time. Its concise and faultless diction, 
devoid of all blandishment and embodying in its entirety only 
the modest and simple statement of fact. all in the inimitable 
style of Congressman Ossorne himself, speak the very spirit 
of the man whose memory to-day we honor, and bring him back 
to us as we knew him when he stood before us here on this 
very floor in full possession of all his manly force and vigor. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the biographical sketch which I 
shall read into the Recorp should form a permanent part of 
the proceedings of these memorial services, and that it should 
be preserved in the Concressionat Recorp as a monument to 
our friend that future generations of Americans, long after we 
who are gathered here shall have passed from the scenes of 


lay, brought me the greatest rewa 
leyoted my life in public service. 
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life's activities, may read and ponder, and in so doing be in- 
spired to emulate his example. 

The sketch to which I refer is from the original dictation of 
Mr. OsporNeE with one or two very slight additions of fact in- 
serted to bring his congressional career down to date. The 
sketch with the accompanying explanatory memorandum from 
his secretary, Mr. Nelms, is as follows: 


{Memorandum for Mr. LINEBERGER.] 


FEBRUARY 15, 1923. 

This little sketch was dictated to me by Mr. OSBORNE in 
Noyember, 1921, shortly before he departed for California when 
Mr. Elston’s body was sent back there for burial. The copies 
made at that time were exhausted in supplying the various 
newspapers, and this has been reproduced from my shorthand 
notes. The only change made was where I mentioned the fact 
that Mr. OsBoRNE was appointed a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations last spring, whereas at the time the sketch 
was dictated he was still on the Rivers and Harbors. 

Although Mr. OsnoRNR was opposed in the primary last 
August by another Republican candidate, he was nominated 
without opposition by the Democrats, and was written in by 
the Prohibitionists to the extent to nominate him and tied the 
Socialist candidate. He had no opposition whatever in the 
election. Mr. OsBORNE, as you know, left here in September 
last and never returned. 

If there is any other information I can give you, III be only 
too glad to furnish it if you will only suggest. 

Crime NELMs. 


“Henry Z. OSBORNE, printer, editor, gold miner, and Con- 
gressman, born at New Lebanon, Columbia County, N. X., 
October 4, 1848, eldest son of Rev. Zenas Ward Osborne and 
Juliette (Bristol) Osborne. At 18 years of age he was ap- 
prenticed to learn the printers’ trade in the office of the 
Buffalo Christian Advocate, This was during the period of 
the Civil War, at the beginning of which he was but 12 years 
of age. He desired to volunteer into the military service as a 
drummer boy, but his parents would not permit him to do so. 
Late in 1864 his mother passed on, and in February, 1865, he 
enlisted as a private in Company E, One hundred and ninety- 
second New York Volunteer Infantry, responding to the last 
eall for troops of President Lincoln. At that time it was pre- 
sumed that the war might last a year or two longer. His 
regiment was dispatched to the Shenandoah Valley and became 
a part of the Third Provisional Division of Hancock’s Veteran 
Corps, under the general command of Lieut. Gen. Phil Sheri- 
dan. Throughout his military service he was on duty at all 
times, excepting three weeks, which he spent in a field hospital 
at Summit Point, Va. He was mustered out of the military 
service at Cumberland, Md., August 28, 1865, but was held in 
service until October 2, 1865, when he was given his final dis- 
charge at the Troy Road Barracks, near Albany, N. Y., two 
days before his seventeenth birthday. 

“Immediately thereafter he obtained employment as a 
printer in the office of the Utica (N. Y.) Herald. In the fol- 
lowing summer he worked in the office of the Titusville (Pa.) 
Herald, the Cincinnati Gazette, the Memphis Avalanche and 
Appeal, the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion, and the New Orleans 
Daily Crescent, where he lived for more than 10 years. At 24 
years of age he was president of the New Orleans Typographi- 
cal Union—in the year 1873—and three years later, at 27, he 
was first vice president of the International Typographical 
Union. In the meantime he was New Orleans correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune, from 1873 to 1878, and was a legisla- 
tive reporter in New Orleans and for a time reporter of the 
Associated Press, 

“In 1877 he had a severe attack of pneumonia at New 
Orleans and moved, in 1878, to California, where he became 
editor and publisher of the Bodie Daily Free Press, which he 
published for six years. In 1884 he published the Los Angeles 
Evening Express, and removed to that city of which he has 
been a citizen ever since. At that time there were about 15,000 
people in Los Angeles. He edited and published the Evening 
Express until the year 1897. His life has been intimately con- 
nected with the growth of the city of Los Angeles, He par- 
ticipated in the organization of many of the civic, social, and 
commercial organizations of the city, was a charter member of 
the Chamber of Commerce in 1888, a member of the board of 
directors for several years, vice president in 1911, and presi- 
dent in 1912, was a charter member of the Chamber of Mines 
and Oil in 1907, charter member of the California Club, Union 
League Club, and Sunset Club, president of the latter club in 
1905. He was vice president of the California Press Associa- 


tion in 1888; president of the Southern California Editorial 
Association in 1889; was senior vice commander in chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in 1912 and 1913; member of 
California Society, Sons of the Revolution; served six years as 
captain in the National Guard of California, retired in 1897; 
was worshipful master of Southern California Lodge 278, F. & 
A. M., in 1888, and eminent commander of Los Angeles Com- 
mandery No. 9, Knights Templar, in 1891; was a charter mem- 
ber of Al Malaikah Temple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and 
one of the committee who selected its name; held many posi- 
tions of trust and confidence as executor of estates, etc.; was 
United States receiver of public moneys of Bodie, Calif., third 
district, six years—1878 to 1884—United States collector of 
customs for the Los Angeles district four years—1891 to 1894— 
United States marshal, district of Southern California, embrac- 
ing the southern half of the State eight years—1898 to 1906— 
was commissioner of the board of public works of Los Angeles, 
1914 and 1915; took an active interest in politics and was a 
delegate to the Republican State conventions about 20 years, 
commencing with the convention of 1882, when Hon. Morris M. 
Estee was nominated for governor the first time; served 10 
years as member of the executive committee Republican State 
central committee of California, five terms of two years each, 
from 1890 to 1900, in 1896 presiding over combined committees 
of southern California in the successful campaign for the elec- 
tion of President McKinley; was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention of 1888 which nominated Gen. Benjamin 
Harrison for President. 

“At the age of 24, in 1872, he was married to Miss Helen 
Annas at Cazenovia, N. Y., and has four sons and one daughter. 
The sons of Sherrill B. Osborne, attorney; Henry Z. Osborne, 
jr., a civil engineer, and connected many years with the engi- 
neering department of the city of Los Angeles and later as chief 
engineer of the board of public utilities; Clarence B. Osborne, 
geologist and mining engineer, located at Denver, Colo.; and 
Raymond G. Osborne, testing engineer, with chemical and phys- 
ical laboratories in the Marsh-Strong Building, Los Angeles. 
The only daughter, Edith Helen Osborne, married Samuel 8. 
Stahl, highway engineer. All were attendants and graduates 
of Stanford University. 

He was first elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress in 1916 as 
a Republican by 63,913 votes, a majority of 30,688 over his 
opponent. He entered Congress immediately before the com- 
mencement of the World War, and his first vote was cast for 
the declaration of the state of war, as advocated by President 
Wilson on the first day of the session of that Congress. His 
votes throughout the war were without exception in favor of 
its prosecution and in support of the administration which has 
been charged with responsibility, and without reference to 
partisan considerations. He voted for the selective draft bill, 
the various supply bills, including all the Liberty loan acts, for 
giving the Government all the power that it asked of Congress 
in order to successfully conduct the war. Near the end of his 
first term in Congress he received a letter from about a dozen 
or 15 of the leading Democrats of Los Angeles, stating that they 
had noted with satisfaction his speeches and votes in favor of 
standing by the administration in the prosecution of the war, 
and that they desired to attest their appreciation in some sub- 
stantial way. He was asked that in the event that he should 
be made the regular candidate of the Democratic Party, with- 
out effort on his part and without obligation either political 
or otherwise, would he decline such nomination. He replied 
that if there was a substantial feeling of that kind among the 
Democrats of his district he would not only not decline such a 
nomination but would regard it as a great honor. 

“Accordingly the leading Democrats of the district elrculated 
petitions required by law and he was without opposition made 
the candidate of the Democratic Party as well as of the Republi- 
can Party, His name was also written in on Prohibition ballots 
in such numbers that he became also the candidate of the Pro- 
hibition Party. This resulted in his receiving a vote in the 
election of 1918 of 72,773 to 9,725 for the Socialist nominee, a 
majority of 63,048, for the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

“In 1920 he was again renominated by Republicans, Demo- 
erats, and Prohibitionists, and received 97,469 to 20,489, a 
majority of 77,030.“ 

In this connection I wish to insert that again last year he 
was renominated by the Republicans and indorsed by Demo- 
erats and Prohibitionists for the Sixty-elghth Congress and 
was elected almost unanimously, having received 98,739 votes. 

“During the World War Congressman OSBORNE was very 
active in Congress in participating in the legislation for the car- 
rying on of the war, In the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seyenth Con- 
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gresses he was also prominently connected with the legislation 
to restore the country to a condition of peace by the reduction 
of taxes and the bringing down of the expenses of the Govern- 
ment to peace conditions, He was a member of one of the 
major committees of the House, that on Rivers and Harbors, 
and was ranking member of that committee when he resigned 
te accept appointment on the Committee on Appropriations in 
the spring of 1922. His work has been potential in bringing to 
Los Angeles and southern California many public utilities. 
During the war he assisted in the location of Camp Kearny, 
March Field, and the balloon school at Arcadia, known as Ross 
Field. He secured the final appropriations for constructing 
the silt-diversion plan of discharging the Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel Rivers into the ocean in such a way as to prevent the 
deposits of silt in Long Beach and Los Angeles Harbors. He 
secured an appropriation to connect Long Beach Harbor with 
the Les Angeles Harbor through a waterway, also an appro- 
priation for the dredging of the West Basin and for widening 
ani straightening the entrance to the harbor which will even- 
tually increase the width to 1,000 feet. He also worked dili- 
gently for the establishment of the submarine site at Los 
Angeles Harbor. He seeured for the city post office the termi- 
nal substation, which is now the prinelpal workshop of the post 
office and which added immensely to the postal facilities of 
the city. 

“ During the Sixty-serenth Congress he was the last soldier 
of the Civil War on the Union side to serve as a Member of 
Congress, There was also one Confederate. When he entered 
the Sixty-fifth Congress there were four Union soldiers and 
four Confederates. 

“ His interest in the conduct of the war extended to the 
soldiers engaged in the war, and he was always a consistent 
friends of the soldiers of the World War and of all soldiers 
and sailors who served the country in time of war. When the 
League of Nations controversy was before the country he advo- 
cated reservations to the covenant that would prevent the 
Nation from being involuntarily plunged into war and which 
would preserve the integrity of the Nation. He was a warm 
advocate of the Limitation of Arms Conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding. 


“ He formed a very widespread acquaintance in both House 
and Senate and enjoyed a high degree of personal popularity, 
as well as with the President, members of the Cabinet, and ad- 
ministrative officers of the Government. This acquaintance- 
ship enabled him to be of more than usual service to the citi- 
zens of the tenth congressional district.” 

And so it is, Mr. Speaker, that earth’s last picture was 
painted in the sketch which I have just read by the hand of 
him who fashioned from humble beginnings the deeds which 
characterized his life of distinguished achievements, making it 
so worthy of emulation. 

In this connection I recall that Captain OSBORNE was of a 
deeply literary and contemplative mind, and I am sure that he 
feit that the activities of this life were only to be the stimulus 
for growth and achievement in the one to come. 

Knowing his fondness for the lines of Kipling embodied in 
that magnificent piece of verse, When earth's last picture is 
painted,” wherein the contemplative soul of Captain OSRORNE 
found such happy reflections, if I may be permitted, I shall 
quote it herewith as a tribute to his memory: 

WHEN EARTH'S LAST PICTURE IS PAINTED. 
When Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted and 


When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest critic has d 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—iie down for an — 45 


two, 
Til the Master of all good workmen shall put us to work anew. 
And bm pe were good shall be happy, they shall sit in a golden 


They shall splash at a 10-Ieague canvas with brushes of comets” hair; 
They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, Peter, and Paul: 
They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of the wor! 55 and each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the good of things as they are! 
In meter and in cadence similar to the poems of his favorite 
Longfellow, whose pure and primitive poetie style appealed to 
Congressman OSBORNE’S untarnished soul, I have humbly at- 
tempted to compose and dedicate these parting words to our 
frieud, who, when he was with us, squarely faced the east and 
fought life’s battles. Having nobly completed his task, he 
silently folded his tent and turned to the west, where sinks the 
setting sun, only to be followed by the quiet and peaceful stum- 
ber of the night in preparation for the great awakening of the 
glorious resurrection morn on eternity’s shining shore: 


= 
FAREWELL. 


Farewell colleague, comrade, brother, friend, 

When the Great Architect of the universe, 

In conformity with life’s eternal plan, 

Shall have us to a higher and sublimer sphere 
To complete the work begun but left unflnished here, 
In that far-distant land to which you have traveled, 


we, too, have passed from labor to refreshment plane. 
We feel, we know, that we shall meet again. x ; 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, when Henry ZENAS OSBORNE 
died at his home in Los Angeles, Calif., on February 8, 1923, 
the House of Representatives for the first time in possibly 
more than 50 years found that its roster of membership did 
not include the name of a single man who had served in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. Captain Osgonxn was the 
last, as he was one of the most gallant, of that long list of 
Federal soldiers who were Members of this House, and he will 
probably be the last, except for Gen. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, of 
Ohio, who returns, always welcome, with the advent of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. May for many years to come remain 
with us Maj. CHARLES M. Srepman, of the Fifth North Carolina 
district, the sole survivor of the lost cause in either branch 
of Congress, 

Captain Osgonxx enlisted in the Civil War at the age of 16 
as a private in Company E, One hundred and ninety-second 
New York Volunteer Infantry; and served until the close of the 
war, when he was honorably discharged. He had been ap- 
prenticed to the printers’ trade, and in the late sixties found 
himself in New Orleans, where he became president of the New 
Orleans Typographical Union, and also served as vice presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, and where he 
remained until 1878, as New Orleans correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune, and, from 1873 to 1878, as a reporter and 
writer on New Orleans papers. 

He is not to be confused with the parasites who came at that 
time to prey upon the broken South. He came to New Orleans 
as one who had fought against the Confederate forces but who, 
when the war was over, sympathized with the troubles of his 
late opponents in arms, sought to rebuild and reconstruct the 
part of the United States that he had fought to keep in the 
Union and to make its people happy and contented in that 
Union that he had helped to preserve. How different from that 
large post-bellum army, most of whom, stragglers and sutlers, 
had never smelt powder, who had come to trample and batten 
upon the conquered! 

He left Louisiana for California five years after I was born, 
and it so happened that in 1917 he came to membership from 
the Los Angeles district in this body in which it had been my 
privilege to serve since 1910. He looked me up, having seen 
probably in the Congressional Directory that I was one of the 
Representatives from the city of New Orleans. He told me of 
his old associations in that historic city, of the delightful 
recollections that he had of the years he spent there, of his 
sympathy for the people of the South and for Louisiana in those 
horrid times, and of his never-forgotten interest in the Crescent 
City and his desire always to be of service to it and to the 
State of Louisiana. He made good that assurance. He was 
assigned to membership on the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
of which I was then and am now a member, and he never 
failed, in any preparation in committee of the rivers and 
harbors bill and on the floor of the House, to give his ald to 
the waterways of my State. 

It was at a time when rivers and harbors legislation had 
fallen under the ban of newspaper criticism, when some old jibe, 
taken from Jo Miller's Almanac, went a long way in committee 
and on the floor in deciding whether a project was worthy of im- 
provement. Because, faithful to history and tradition, we call 
large streams in Louisiana “ bayous,” because some of them 
have names strange to the ears of would-be jokesmiths— 
Tchefuncta, Bogue Falaya, Atchafalaya, Barataria—it was 
easy to get into the Recorp with supposedly witty quips and 
wanton wiles about these waters. Captain Ossorne, who evi- 
dently in his stay in Louisiana, had not strictly confined him- 
self to the Typographical Union, buf had learned much of the 
wonderful system of waterways in that State, which nature 
had given it and which the Government, lately recognizing its 
tremendous value and benefit, is now seeking to develop, would 
put a stop in committee and on the floor to these “ merry jests,” 
and would tell what he knew of this stream or that, how impor- 
tant it was, and how susceptible of development and benefit to 
the adjacent community. That generous service neither I nor 
the people from Louisiana and New Orleans can forget. 

Captain OssorNE made it a point at least once a session to 
take the southern trip en route from his home in Los Angeles 
to Washington, so that he could linger for a few days in New 
Orleans. He would tell me after one of these visits how he 
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looked over the old city, how much he found unchanged, and 
how much he found modern and up to date. He whispered to 
me once that during one of these “ stop-overs” he had to 
call on the daughter of a young lady of the sixties, with whom 
he was then boyishly in love. How good a man he was to re- 
member the fleeting affection of early youth, after a lapse of 
half a century. 

I think one of the most characteristic and beautiful things 
he did was when, in some way or other that my pres- 
ent secretary, William Fulham, of New Orleans, was a 

dson of his old newspaper friend of the seventies, Thomas 

B. McGovern, for 50 years connected with the newspapers of 

New Orleans, and, at the time of his death, dean of news- 

pet men on the old 8 he called at office 

o make the acquaintance and to shake the hand of his old com- 
Yrade’s grandson. 

Mr, Speaker, I limit these remarks in memory of Capt. Henry 
Z. Osporne to the time that he fought i the war between the 
States, to his pleasant recollections of the years that he spent 
in New Orleans, as printer, reporter, and journalist, and to the 
great service he rendered to Louisiana and New Orleans when 
many years after in Washington he showed that he was loyal 
to the place he had once called home. I would add only this: 
He was a good man and a true one, and I sorrow that he is 
dead. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, others will speak of th 

ublic life and service of Mr. OSBORNE. I shall speak more 
his personal life and 1 It is a privilege and honor to 
hold high publie position and perform its duties with credit 
and distinction. However, I am sure that the greatest rewards 
of life are found in its homely relationships. The human mind 
is so constituted that it highly prizes the unusual thing or the 
one difficult of attainment, and fails to fully appreciate the or- 
dinary blessings of life because they are common. In my 
mind I picture an ordinary American home, blessed with health 
and reasonable comforts. The father js at work earning the 
family living and preparing for its future; playing in the yard 
are bright-eyed, eee a children bearing on their faces the 
images of mother and father; the mother goes cheerfully about 
her homely duties, with now and then snatches of old songs 
upon her lips. Surrounded by friends and blessed by well- 
earned good names, who can tell me what this world has to 

ve that is a greater reward? In a man's friends, in his home, 
In his brother, sister, father and mother, child and grandchild, 
and in his good name he has the greatest reward of life. 

I never knew Mr. Ossorne until I met him in Congress six 
years ago. When the parting time came I respected, admired, 
and appreciated him to that degree of attachment we call 
affection. 

When I first knew Mr. OsBORNE he and his wife were living 
in the same hotel as I. The first thing that drew me to him 
beyond an . was the constant, kindly, atten- 
tive solicitude for his invalid wife. I then had the opportunity 
of close association with them for many months. I learned of 
a relationship that was finely admirable to an unusual degree. 
I looked upon Mr. Osnonsz and his good wife and saw the 
ripened fruit of an ideal love—old age beautiful. 

Shortly before the failing health that finally led to his pass- 
ing, Mr. Ossorne wrote a little Christmas story that gives an 
insight into the character of his family life. This is what he 


wrote: 


As I look back, the Christmas that is most distinct in my memory 
was not connected with the Civil War, but it immediately followed 
the close of the Civil War—Christmas, 1865. 
I left the little seminary town of Cazenovia, N. Y., to do my soldier- 
„but went to work on the Utica Herald on my return. I was then 
** years old. I concluded to spend my holidays at Cazenovia, and I 
ent to the home of dear old Mrs. Ives, with whom I used to board. 
t was evening, and I knocked at the door. I was surprised and de- 
hted to have it opened by a young lady whom I thought the most 
utifol I had ever seen. In those days there was neither 
electricity, and she had a kerosene lamp in her hand. I ha 
geen her before, and I commenced to explain who I was. I was very 
nervous and she must have been nervous, too, as between us we man- 
to shake off the chimney from the 3 and break it on the floor. 
made a resolution that I would marry this beautiful l, but that I 
must make $10,000 before I could th of starting life. As Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel, so I worked seven years to get m 
16,000 together, without results. I gave 2 the financial limit that y 
had pla upon my hopes, and this lady did me the honor to become 
wife. 


e now have, grown up and heads of families themselves, four sons 
and one daughter and 10 ndchildren. 
1 think that was one of the most important events in my life, the 


Christmas when the lamp chimney broke. 


The secretary of Mr. Osgonx told me of the circumstances 
under which this story was written, shortly before Christmas, 
1921. Mr. Ossorne proceeded with his usual calmness and 
self-possession until he spoke the words: “And this lady did 
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me the honor to become my wife.” 


There his voice broke and a 
lengthy pause ensued. Then, dictating the two final sen 
he hastened to the train for California, on which, within 48 


hours, he was in the grip of the malady that finally ended his 


career. 

The vivid bond of love that Mr. Ossorne had for his wife 

he also shared with every member of his family. Interest and 
ride in his children and grandchildren was a buoyant force of 

life. Practically every week of his sojourn at Washington 

prepared a letter to be distributed to each member of his 
family. These a constitute an interesting review of his 
observations of c life at Washington and give an unf. 
index to his attitude in a wide field of personal activities an 
relations. All bear a marked portrayal of his appreciative 
character, his devotion and loyalty to his loved ones and his 
friends, of the wholesome things that brought happiness and 
concern to him, of his human sympathy and desire to contribute 
to the happiness of others and serve public welfare. 

Mr. OSBORNE appreciated and loved nature. The clear sky, 
the flying clouds, the smooth, reflecting lake and the roaring, 
agg E ocean, the green sward, the great stretches of the 
desert, the flower-strewn fields, and the rugged mountains alike 
ores joyous responses from his soul. 

at is the compensation of a life? Not the extent and 
quality of rewards conferred, but rather the faculty and disposi- 
tion to utilize and enjoy one’s opportunities. In his disposition 
to observe, appreciate, love, and find happiness in nature, 
friends, every virtue, every noble quality, Henry Z. OSBORNE 
had a fullness of life’s rewards far beyond the average man. 

The quality of appreciation was perhaps the key to the real 
life of Mr. Osnonxx. Those without intimate contact with him 

his pleasing personality, his sincerity, his rectitude, 
and his usefulness, but only those in intimate contact with him 
will fully appreciate or understand Mr. Ossorne, the man. 

That same quality of appreciation was applied to his human 
associations. As he was made glad by the beauty of flowers 
and fields and birds, so, too, in a greater degree did he find 
pleasure and happiness in the beauty of human conduct and 
character. If his friend showed courage, he applauded; if wis- 
dom, he praised; if kindness, he responded; if sympathy, he 
concurred; if well-doing, he cooperated. In the recognition of 
every human virtue, in beauty of character, he found delight. 

But I would not conclude without referring to the public 
service of Mr. Osporne. He had long been schooled by interest 
and participation in public affairs. He was free from petty 
prejudice and localized selfishness. His mental qualities were 
not hedged about. He had a vision that lifted him above those 
handicaps that detract from the usefulness of many men. He 
had that breadth of view, catholicity of thought, and innate 
sense of justice that made his mind an open forum for every 
problem of his country. The determination he reached was 
never the assertion of a prejudice, but the product of his heart 
and his brain. 

These qualities enabled him te give an attentive ear and a 
considerate courageous judgment to every matter that came 
before him in committee or in this House. They made him a 
servant and representative of a Nation. He conceived this as 
a great Republic, with many and varied conditions and prob- 
lems, to all of which he devoted the best qualities of his mind 
and heart. 


Mr, SWING. Mr. Speaker, on such occasions as this we are 
reminded that there is an omnipotence that presides over the 
destinies of man and nature and that all must bow to His su- 
preme law. He has ordained rules that we can not transcend. 
He has established boundaries that we can not pass. Every- 
thing on this earth must take its allotted course. The seasons 
have their allotted time, and we know that the warmth, the 
verdure, and the promise of spring must in due course be fol- 
lowed by the bleak and cold winter. We recognize that the 
rising sun of every day, no matter what the splendor of its 
dawning, only foretells the coming of another night. The 
waters that babble so merrily in the brook to-day must to- 
morrow run on down and finally be consumed in the all-embrae- 
ing sea. So with man. We, too, must bow to the same inevi- 
table law, and after we have run our alloted course, the body 
must be returned to the earth from whence it came and the 
spirit to God who gave it. Yet knowing all this, we find our- 
selves ill prepared on occasions like this to meet the shock 
when the Grim Reaper has called a friend and companion from 
our midst, as he did when he beckoned our colleague to the 
great beyond. 

Henry ZENAS Osponne lived a life of wonderful activity, rich 
in varied experiences. He exceeded the span of re 
years and ten, and still we were very reluctant to see him go, 
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We need his kindly friendship, his genial comradeship, and his 
mature and helpful judgment and advice. And if our kindly 
thoughts and good wishes could have stayed the hand of fate, 
he would haye been spared to us for many years to come. He 
passed away after a lifetime of honored service to his commu- 
nity, to his State, and to his Nation. It was fitting that his 
last days should haye been passed in the bosom of his family, 
amid the flowers and sunshine of southern California, which 
he loved so well, surrounded by a constituency which he had 
served with distinction and which had learned to love and re- 
spect him, as shown by the fact that they returned him to Con- 

ress time after time with ever-increasing majority, until at 
ast the good people of his district made it unanimous with 
a vote nearly 100,000 strong. Such a triumph would seem the 
crowning climax to the life work of any man, leaving little 
more for which to aspire in this world, And it was then that 
God In His infinite wisdom spoke to HENRY ZENAS OSBORNE 
and said: 


Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, in the passing of Henry Z. 
Osnonxg the Sixty-seventh Congress has lost not only one of 
its most highly respected Members but the only veteran of the 
Civil War on the Union side who was a Member of this House. 
Congressman OssognE was the only representative in this body 
of those gallant men who from 61 to 65 offered their all upon 
the altars of their country, His death marks an epoch in the 
history of this Congress. 

Captain OsBorNeé was one of the true men of this House. 
An earnest advocate of any cause which he believed to be 
right, he fought fairly and in the open, and when the contest 
was ended he retained and enjoyed the friendship and admira- 
tion of those who differed with him. 

e was a man of wide experience—soldier, journeyman 
printer, frontier newspaper man, owner and editor of a city 
daily, Federal official, and Congressman. He was one of the 
pioneers of California, where he went as a young man to Bodie, 
one of the famous old-time mining camps of the Golden State. 
He lived through the rough ploneer days of California and his 
kindly and genial nature remained unchanged. 

Congressman OsBORNE’S speech in this House describing a 
trip to the Orient was one of the most Interesting addresses 
that I have heard here since I have been a Member of this 
body. It was a valuable contribution to the knowledge of Con- 
gress and the country upon that subject. His address on 
“ Ulysses S. Grant as a Soldier,” delivered at McKeesport, Pa., 
on April 27, 1922—the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of General Grant—was a masterly tribute to the great leader of 
the Union armies, one that can be read with interest and profit 
by any friend or admirer of the military genius of the Civil 
War. I am glad that it has been preserved to posterity in the 
CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, 

Congressman OSBORNE was a lover of little children and 
seemed to be happy in thelr company. I have heard him con- 
versing with little ones and through those conversations I have 
seen and observed traits of character that one could perhaps 
learn in no other way. 

Captain Osrorne was always interested in the development 
and upbuilding of his State and his home city. Long identified 
with the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, and at one time 
its president, he contributed much to the marvelous growth 
that his city and the State of California have enjoyed. 

He was the ideal type of public official. Receiver of public 
money at Bodie, Calif., in the early mining days, collector of 
customs at Los Angeles, United States marshal for the southern 
district of California, he filled all of these positions with credit 
and honor to himself and with the approbation of the people. 

Captain Ossorne was first elected to Congress in 1916 and 
reelected in 1918, 1920, and 1922. The district which he repre- 
sented contained a population considerably in excess of 500,000, 
or about twice as many as the ratio of representation prescribed 
by the present law. The very high esteem in which he was 
held by his constituents is shown by the large majorities with 
which he was honored, having received nearly 100,000 votes in 
the last election. 

Congressman OSBORNE was a fine type of legislator. He was 
honest, industrious, and courageous. Steadfast in his own 
views, he recognized the right of anyone to differ with him, 
These characteristics together with his genial, pleasant nature 
won for him the love and respect of his colleagues. The Nation 
has lost an able and honorable legislator, his colleagues a true 
friend and companion, and his State and district a strong, con- 
scientious, and earnest Representative. He will be missed both 
at home and at Washington. 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, we are here today to honor the 

3 of our deceased colleague, Henry Z. OSBORNE, of Call- 
‘ornia, 

It was his privilege to live beyond the span of years usually 
allotted to mortal man, and during all of that long period of 
time by his pleasant ways, gracious manner, and thoughtful 
disposition he scattered eng the pathway of life love and ten- 
derness and has left behind him memories of a life well spent. 

He was born in New Lebanon, Columbia County, N. Y., on 
October 4, 1848. At the age of 13 he was apprenticed to learn 
the printer's trade. At the age of 16, imbued with the neces- 
sity of preserving the Union indivisible, he enlisted as a 

rivate in Company E of the One hundred and ninety-second 
ew York Volunteers and joined the Army of his country to 
fight during the Civil War. 

After the war was over he followed his trade of a printer in 
eh York, Cincinnati, Memphis, New Orleans, and Austin, 

ex. 

In 1873, at the age of 24, he was elected president of the 
New Orleans graphical Union, and in 870. while then 
only 27 years of age, was elected vice president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

From 1873 to 1878 he was New Orleans correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune, also reporter and writer for New Orleans 
papers, and during this period contributed much to the recon- 
struction of the South. 

In 1878, at the age of 28, he moved to Bodle, Calif., 
which was then one of the liveliest mining camps of the West, 
and until 1884 was editor and publisher of the Bodie Daily 
Free Press. 

In 1884 he moved to Los Angeles, Calif., which then had a 
population of only 15,000 people, and there he lived until the 
time of his death. 

From 1884 to 1897 he was editor and publisher of the Los 
Angeles Evening Express. 

Many positions of honor were his to hold: 

In 1912 he was president of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce; in 1889 he was president of the Southern Call- 
fornia Editorial Association; in 1888 he was vice president 
of the California Press Association; in the years 1912-18 he 
was senior vice commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. For six years he acted as captain of the National 
Guard, from which position he retired in 1897. From 1878 to 
1884 he acted as receiver of public moneys at Bodie, Calif.; 
from 1891 to 1894 he was United States collector of customs 
at Los Angeles, Callf.; from 1898 to 1906 he performed the 
duties of United States marshal for the Los Angeles district. 
In 1914-15 he was commissioner on the board of public works 
for the city of Los Angeles. He was elected to the Sixty- 
fifth, Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, and Sixty-eighth Congresses, 
but died before the sessions of the last were convened. 

He has always been an active Mason, and at his death was 
a member of the blue lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, a 
Knight Templar, and a member of the Order of the Mystic 
Shrine. 

In 1872 Mr. Oszorne married Miss Helen Annas, of New York 
State. This proved to be a most happy union, and was blessed 
with four sons and a daughter, all of whom are grown and sur- 
vive him, 

Mr. Osporne loved all of California, but as he had cast his 
lot in southern California it was his great pride to see it grow 
from a mere town to a thriving metropolis, 

During his whole life he enjoyed the respect and esteem of 
all of those with whom he came in contact. He was gentle of 
manner and exceedingly kind, yet behind it all was a persua- 
siveness and forcefulness that spelled success. 

Having met him you respected him; having known him you 
loved him. Always kindly, always just, always willing to help 
his fellow man, it certainly can be said of him that he scattered 
flowers along life's pathway and made the world better as he 
went. 

His wife has lost a faithful husband, his children have lost 
a devoted father, his friends have lost a loyal friend, and Cali- 
fornia has lost an able, honored, and respected Representative. 


Mr. LINEBERGER took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, to be elected by a constituency 
as its Representative in Congress is one of the greatest honors 
that can come to an American. But to represent a constituency 
term after term ably, acceptably, and well, forgetful of self- 
interest and with an eye single to the welfare of the public 
is achieved by few. Henry ZENOS OSBORNE so represented the 
tenth California district, and his constituents honored them- 
selves by so honoring him. 


1923. 
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The life, achievements, and public services of our friend and 
late colleague have been fully dwelt upon by others, and I 
shall try as far as possible to avoid repetition of their remarks. 

Henry Zenos Ossorne lived a long, honorable, upright, and 
useful life. He was born the son of a country minister in New 
Lebanon, N. X., October 4, 1848. In that Christian home he 
was raised “in the fear and admonition of the Lord” and was 
taught a patriotic love of country and zeal for human liberty 
that he carried with him through life; and when he laid down 
life’s burden at his home in Los Angeles on the 8th of this 
month and passed the border that separates time from eternity 
his “mortal put on immortality,” and he entered into the 
reward of the just. 

Captain Ossporne was the only Civil War veteran on the 
Union side who served in the Sixty-seventh Congress; and Maj. 
CHartes M. StepMan, of North Carolina, is the only veteran 
who served in the Confederate Army who is a Member of this 
Congress. They were both reelected as Members of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. They had an affection for each other that 
‘was touching, and they both rejoiced that this is a united and 
happy country, dedicated to human liberty under the Constitu- 
tion and the law. 

Mr. Ossorne received a common-school education in his home 
town. At the age of 18 he was apprenticed to learn the print- 
ing business, and at the age of 16 had mastered the trade. 
The Civil War was in progress. At that tender age he enlisted 
as a private in Co y E, One hundred and ninety-second New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and served with distinction to the 
close of the war, when he was honorably discharged and im- 
mediately obtained work as a printer in a newspaper office. 
Our country and our institutions are safe and will remain safe 
as long as the manhood of America Is not too proud or cowardly 
to fight, not too proud or lazy to work, and not too weak or 
vicious to lead moral God-fearing lives. 

For a number of years in cities of the North and of the South 
Captain Ossorne worked at the case as a typesetter and on 
newspapers as a reporter and editor and as a special corre- 
spondent, always learning, always advancing, always making 
good. In 1878, at the age of 24, he was president of the New 
Orleans Typographical Union and three years thereafter was 
elected first vice president of the International ical 
Union, and he remained a member of the Typographical Union, 
either active or honorary, until his death. 

In 1878 he removed to Bodie, Calif., where for six years he 
published the Daily Free Press, engaged in gold mining, and 
was the United States receiver for public moneys. In 1884 he 
removed with his family to Los Angeles, which at that time had 


a population of but 15,000, and for 13 years edited and published. 


the Evening Express. He soon became one of the business, fra- 
ternal, and political leaders in the State, and more particularly 
in Los Angeles. He was one of the most important factors in 
the development of the State south of the Tehachapi and in the 
marvelous development of that wonder city, Los Angeles, that 
in the brief space of 40 years has grown from a village to a 
metropolitan city of nearly 800,000 prosperous and happy people. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is the most effectively 
organized and the most efficient of any chamber of commerce in 
the country. He was one of its charter members and one of its 
early presidents, and much of its success is due to his energy 
and advice. He was one of the organizers of the chamber of 
mines and oils. He served a term as collector of customs, as 
United States marshal, and as commissioner of the board of 
public works, was an active member of the Grand Army of the 
| Republic, Sons of the Revolution, Masonic fraternity, Knights 
Templars, and Shriners; was one of the organizers of the 
Southern California Editorial Association and the California 
Press Association, and held office in all of the civic and fra- 
jternal societies of which he was a member. He was a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention in 1888 and for 10 years 
was a member of the Republican State central committee of 
California. 

He was married in 1872 to Miss Helen Annas, of Cazenovia, 
N. T., and to them were born four sons and one daughter. 
They all, with a number of grandchildren, survive him. 

Captain OssorNe was a thorough American and a genuine 
Christian gentleman. He was not carried away by present-day 
fads, fancies, and fanaticisms. He did not follow false gods in 
religion, politics, or government. He had an abiding faith in 
gospel christianity, the Republican Party, and in American 
constitutional government. The ou traits of his 


character were his love for his family, his loyalty to his friends, 
his personal and political honesty, his intense patriotism, and 
his liberality. He was one of the solid, sound, dependable 
Members of this House. He thought straight and acted right, 
and during the three terms he served in Congress no one had a 


better record for hard, intelligent, constructive work. He has 
left to his family the record of a well-s life. ; 

When the end approached, Captain Osporne realized death 
was near, so he wrote a letter of farewell to his friends, asking 
his son, Sherrill B. Osborne, to see its contents was passed on 
to them to show his appreciation of their “staunch friend- 


ship.” The letter read in part as follows: 
IAfe is made ha onl friendship. My own life has been a 
treasury rich in n d whatever i z be credited in ac- 
has been because of the true friends so man 


comp walks of 
life. They have been staunch, true friends, and their con ce and 
support have always been a comfort to me. I never counted as very 
important among Hfe's ambitions the accumulation of worldly riches. 


Money is good only in its wise expenditure for others. But I 
always felt that — for my fellows, so far as my ability lay, 
t me the greatest reward, and I have felt repaid that I have 


devoted most of my life in public service. 

To his aged bereaved widow, to his children and his grand- 
children, and to his constituents we extend our sincere sympathy 
at their irreparable loss, but we hope it may comfort them 
to know how highly he was regarded by his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives of the American Congress. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 
February 23, 1923. 
Hon. Cuas. F. CURRY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My DEAR OONGRESSMAN Curry: Hon. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 
of whom you speak to-day, ably and zealously served the 
people of the tenth congressional district of our State. He 
was & kindly, considerate, and gentle man. With a high appre- 
ciation of his trust, he conscientiously fulfilled its every duty 
and requirement. His service has been long, characterized 
always by fidelity and ability. He justly held a high rank 
among the people of our State, and he maintained that high 
rank by the splendid ability with which he performed his 
duties. He won and deserved the gratitude and deep apprecia- 
tion of his constituents. 


Sincerely yours, Hiram W. JOHNSON. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 25, 1923. 
Hon. CHARLES F. Curry, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Curry: I crave the sad privilege of joining 
with you and other Members of the House of Representatives 
in paying tribute to the late Henry Z. OSBORNE, of California. 
To observe him in private or in public life was to admire him; 
to know him was to love him. It may be truthfully said that 
his long and useful life was devoted to his country. As a 
mere youth he served his country on battle field; in his mature 
manhood he served his country here, in National Legislative 
Hall, and his record is one of honor, without blot or stain. 

His memory will long be cherished by the State he in part 
represented and by the great district he served so vigilantly 
and so well. And now, “after life's fitful fever,“ he rests. 
Peace to his manly, gentle soul, and consolation to relatives 
and friends who mourn. 

Yours in all sincerity, 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 


Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, many centuries agọ the title 
of a Roman citizen carried with it both honor and protection. 
To-day, whoseever can say “I am an American citizen” 
has a distinction which is grander and enjoys privileges which 
are greater than ever granted by the imperial city in the days 
of its supreme power and grandeur. 

Henry ZENAS OsporNe was a fepresentative of the highest 
type of American citizenship. He united in his character the 
gentleman, the soldier, the legislator, and the citizen, all in 
the most perfect harmony of those qualities which challenged 
admiration in both his public and private life. He was abso- 
lutely truthful and thoroughly honest in his business relations, 
charitable in judgment toward those with whom he differed, 
and his fortitude in adversity was unstinted. 

Another predominant trait of his character was his great 
desire for active military life. He was devoted to the cause of 
the Union of the States, and at the age of 16, in the War between 
the States, enlisted as a private in Company E, One hundred 
and ninety-second New York Volunteer Infantry, and was hon- 
orably discharged at the close of the war. He was entirely 
free from sectional bias, and numbered amongst his warmest 
friends those who had fought under the banners of Lee and 
Jackson. What were the causes which produced the mighty 
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struggle between the Northern and Southern States, and how far 
we of the South were justified in the course pursued by us in 
that unhappy strife, he cheerfully left to the judgment of future 
ages. 

Mr. Osnonxk's spirit of enterprise carried him to Bodie, Calif., 
in 1878, and from that year until 1884 he was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Bodie Daily Free Press, when he removed to Los 
Angeles and became one of the pioneers in the organization of 
the commercial activities of that beautiful and wonderful city. 
He contributed very largely toward molding the sentiment upon 
which was founded the character of the people of that section 
of our country, which, within itself, is a mighty empire—a 
land of health, of industry and of freedom, of ardent zeal, 
dauntless energy, and great aspirations. Nature has marked 
it out for an exalted destiny. x 

He possessed to an unlimited degree the confidence and esteem 
of the people amongst whom he dwelt. He was elected to the 
Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth, and Sixty-seventh Congresses by un- 
precedented majorities. As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives he enjoyed the friendship of all who had the good 
fortune of his acquaintance and association. 

On the 8th day of February, 1923, surrounded by friends, he 
died at his home in that beautiful land he loved so well, leav- 
ing a name unsullied and without reproach, respected, and 
honored throughout our common country. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, Representative Henry Z. Os- 
BORNE was a valuable Member of this House. He was worthy 
of the high esteem in which he was held. In personal character 
genial, courteous, lovable, and above reproach; in the public 
service diligent, capable, and a soldier of the common good. 

He was a public-spirited citizen and entered actively into the 
community life in the various places of his residence. He was 
responsible in a notable degree for the remarkable growth and 
development of the city of Los Angeles. In his trade as printer 
and his business as editor and publisher he exerted a beneficial 
influence from New York to California. 

Imbued with a youthful patriotic fervor, he enlisted in the 
Civil War at the age of 16 years and served until its close. 
The sense of a call to the public service for the good of his 
country never left him, and his activities were untiring for the 
common good in local and general political matters. 

He held many offices of honor, profit, and trust with honor to 
himself and benefit to the public. 

His long life was one of unusual distinction. He was a man 
the people delighted to honor. He was a public seryant in the 
most exalted sense in which that term is used in the Republic— 
he served the people well. 

We all were glad when we knew that he had been elected a 
Member of the Sixty-eighth Congress and sincerely lamented 
his departure from our membership. 

He will be cherished in memory by a grateful Republic for 
what he was and did as citizen, soldier, patriot, and statesman. 

He has fought his good fight; he has finished his useful 
course; he has kept faith with the public; henceforth there is 
laid up for him a right reward by the Lord, the just Judge. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I have here several letters, one 
from Senator JoHNson and one from Senator SHORTRIDGE, of 
California. With the permission of the House, I will print them 
with my remarks in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sion is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY. I have also been requested, Mr. Speaker, to 
get permission of the House for the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mappen], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
of which Mr. OskoRNE was a member; Mr. Dempsey, chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, of which Mr. Os- 
BORNE was formerly a member; Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Appropriations; the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raker], who is detained at home by 
sickness; and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR] 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the life, character, 
and services of Captain OSBORNE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that permis- 
sion is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion heretofore adopted, the House will stand adjourned. 

Accordingly the House (at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, February 26, 1923, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


Without objection, the permis- 


SENATE. 
-Monpay, February 26, 1923. 


The Senate met at II o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we come to Thee this morning, grateful for Thy 
goodness and seeking help according to the duties that may 
demand our attention. Enable us always to feel that Thou 
art ready and accessible to us in every hour of need and when 
emergency confronts us. So guide us along the pathway of 
duty that Thy will may be fulfilled. Through Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD SIDING IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BALL. On last Thursday I gave notice of a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate concurred in the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3083) authorizing the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. to construct an elevated railroad 
siding adjacent to its tracks in the city of Washington. I now 
ask leave to withdraw that motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the request of the Senator from 
Delaware? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To withdraw the motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate in concurring in the amendment 
of the House to Senate bill 3083. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst La Follette Raasdell 
Ball Fernald Lenroot Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fletcher tooge Robinson 
Borah France McCormick Sheppard 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCumber Shields 
Brookbart George McKellar Shortridge 
Broussard Gerry McKinley Smith 
Bursum Glass McLean Smoot 
Calder Hale McNary Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Moses Sutherland 
Capper Harris New Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Townsend 
Colt Heflin Norris Trammell 
Couzens Johnson Oddie Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, Wash Page Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Pepper Warren 

A Keyes Phipps Watson 
Dillingham King Pittman Weller 
Edge Ladd Pomerene Willis 


Mr. PHIPPS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
NICHOLSON] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Delaware that he withhold his request for the present 
and let the Senate proceed with the regular order of business 
in order that some of us may have an opportunity to investigate 
the subject matter of the motion to reconsider. 

It will be recalled that a few days ago the Senator from Dela- 
ware entered a motion to reconsider the action of the Senate 
on the amendment of the House to Senate bill 3083, stating 
that a serious error had been made in concurring therein. 
Now the claim is made by some persons who are interested in 
the measure that the construction of the railroad tracks con- 
templated would operate to annoy patients in the hospital 
adjacent. I do not know whether that is true or not. They 
claim that they have been denied a hearing. In view of all 
these circumstances I ask the Senator to withhold his request 
for the present, and I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I would like to make a statement 
relative to the matter. I made the motion to reconsider when 
an appeal was made to me that the tracks constructed on the 
square involved, as authorized by the bill, would materially 
affect the comfort of patients in the Methodist hospital. I did 
not have the time to go down and inspect the physical condi- 
tions there and still allow myself sufficient time to make the 
motion within the rule. So I made the motion to reconsider be- 
fore going to inspect the place. 

On Saturday I inspected the conditions surrounding the hos- 
pital and the square involved and all other matters connected 
therewith. I find that there are 25 railroad tracks nearer the 
hospital than would be any of the tracks constructed on this 


1925. 
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When the hospital was built the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad had its tracks covering this square. The hospital 
was built in 1896. The Baltimore & Ohio changed its tracks, 
I think, in 1903. The square is at least one-third of a mile 


Square, 


away from the hospital. Two squares filled by tracks He be- 
‘tween the square and the hospital. It is impossible for any- 
body inspecting conditions there to conceive that the tracks 
proposed to be constructed in this square merely for switching 
will affect the hospital in the least. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. BALL. Some of the Baltimore & Ohio tracks are less 
than half the distance from the hospltal than would be the 
tracks to be constructed on this square. I yleld to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator from Delaware 
if it is not true that to deny the right of trackage to the rail- 
road would be to increase a sort of monopoly of property that 
now has the trackage—— 

Mr. BALL.. It would be. 

Mr. KENDRICK, And to make it more difficult for the peo- 
pe who require railroad conveniences and facilities of that 

ind to secure at a reasonable cost property which could be 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. BALL. That is true. The tracks are to be used for the 
purpose of increasing facilities for the distribution to the city 
of coal and other materials. I can not conceive of any person 
having any objection to the construction of the track if he would 
make an inspection of the surroundings. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator if it is the Lucy Webb Hayes Hospital? 

Mr. BALL. It is. R 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I received a protest from that 
institution this morning 

Mr. BALL. Every Senator has received one. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not had time to examine 
it. I think the matter should be very carefully looked into. 
From what the Senator has said, he has looked into it carefully; 
but I have not had the time to do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Petitions and memorials are in 
order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Delaware announced his 
purpose to withdraw the motion to reconsider. Having entered 
the motion to reconsider, that motion can not be withdrawn 
except by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object to the withdrawal of the motion 
for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. BALL. Objection is made to the withdrawal of my mo- 
tion to reconsider. Unless the motion is withdrawn, of course 
the bill is killed. I made the motion with the understanding 
that there was some possible objection by the hospital authori- 
ties to the construction of the tracks. I find upon inspection 
that there can be no real objection. I do not wish my motion 
to hold up the bill. After having thoroughly considered the 
conditions there, I am convinced the motion should be with- 
drawn. It is unfair to place me in the position of killing the 
bill. I would like to withdraw my motion to reconsider, and 
then if the Senator from Arkansas wishes to make such a mo- 
tion, well and good. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; that is the difficulty. By making the 
motion himself the Senator precluded other Senators from exer- 
cising that privilege, and now, after the expiration of the two 
days within which such a motion could be made, if his motion 
be withdrawn it would be too late for any other Senator to 
make the motion, There is no disposition to defeat the bill if 
‘upon further investigation it appears that the bill ought to pass. 
But the Senator himself, after having reported the bill and 
caused its passage through the Senate, requested the Senate to 
reconsider its action on the ground, as he expressly stated at 
the time, that a mistake had been made. Now, every Senator 
has received a communication—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS—ARTICLE BY SENATOR M’CORMICK. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I ask unanimous consent that there be 


3 in the Recorp, in the regular Recorp type, an article 
y the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] which 


appeared in th turday Evening Post of February 17, 1923. 
entitled “ Politi panaceas or economic remedies for Europe.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post.] 
POLITICAL PANACEAS OR ECONOMIC RBMEDIES FOR EUROPE. 
(By Medill McCormick, Senator from Illinois.) 

“ Europe is sick. We all know that. But what is the matter 
with her? In five years I have been to Europe three tinies—in 
1917, when I visited England, France, and Italy; in the winter 
of 1919-20 again, when I visited Hungary, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia, Poland, Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, and 
England; a third time this winter, when I visited France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and England. On each of these visits, of course, 
I talked with responsible leaders of opinion in the world of 
polities, business, and journalism. Many of them. were old 
friends. From all of them I know I heard the absolute truth 
as they saw it and believed it. It is from these visits and 
from these contacts that I derived the impressions that I ven- 
ture to set forth here as representing the present posture of 
affairs on the Continent of Europe. 

“Europe is sick with a variety of ills, due to many causes, 
none of them curable by anything which the American people 
or their Government might do, unless and until the peoples and 
the Governments of Europe have first decided to put aside 
political panaceas in favor of less palatable but more effective 
economic remedies. It would be fruitless to cancel the debts 
due our Government from other governments; it would be fruit- 
less to add to the $8,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000 that we have 
advanced them from public or private credits since the armi- 
stice, so long as there obtain on the Continent the policies which 
have actuated the majority of the financially embarrassed Gov- 
ernments since the signing of the armistice. It has been hard 
for the vanquished to acknowledge their defeat and its conse- 
quences, as it has been hard for the victors to realize that in 
a great war victors and vanquished, wrongdoers and wronged, 
all must pay, even as the people of the United States, remote 
from the war center, not even party to the political and com- 
mercial rivalry that preceded the war, have paid and are 
paying. 

“In western Europe, and more especially upon the Continent, 
there is very generally an attitude toward the United States 
that is not easy for us to understand. There are in Europe 
sensible and presumably informed people who think and talk as 
if we had been saved by the allied effort, forgetting thelr peril- 
ous position in the winter of 1917-18; there are people who 
seem to believe that because we have suffered less than the 
European peoples who were Involved in the European war we 
have suffered none at all, and have even waxed rich as a result 
of the war. Throughout Europe there is a certain articulate 
element, encouraged by the outgivings of certain New York 
bankers, who would make it appear that America has played 
the rôle of a Shylock. Consequently, not only among the peoples 
of western Europe and the Central Empires but among those 
of the neutral States there has been engendered against America 
a real though unreasoning irritation because she does not open 
her purse strings, because she does not incontinently lend 
more—without security—to those who are now unable to pay, 
and who are still unwilling to reform their finances and to cur- - 
tail their expenditures, civil as well as military. 

HISTORIC RIVALRIES AND PRESENT POLICIES. 


“I do not mean to compare the feeling toward America with 
that which old allies, as well as old enemies, bear toward one 
another. There are European peoples who fought side by side 
who are animated by a hateful jealousy of one another as 
bitter as the rancor which they still treasure against their 
enemies in the Great War. Their historic rivalries—like that 
between France and England—the wars, the feuds, the al- 
liances, which for 500 years have marked the flux of their 
fortunes, all contribute to present policy. During the last 
three or four generations Germany, Italy, and probably Poland, 
have been added to the number of great powers. France has 
suffered a relative decline in population. Italy is a more 
populous State than France, To-day they are jockeying for 
to-morrow. 

“A traveler would be very cocksure to set down absolutely 
and in sequence the relative stability of the various European 
States, but looking back to 1919 and 1917, the British are 
farthest on the road to recovery. Conditions—political, social, 
and economic, all considered together—are more nearly normal 
in England than in any other European country that took part 
in the war. Belgium follows second, France third, and Italy 
fourth. Germany is in a grave, perhaps desperate condition, 
and until she begins to advance it is useless to attempt to ap- 
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Spee the present as a basis for the future igtany of the States 
o the east and to the south of her. $ 

“The recovery of Europe depends upon a definitive and 
reasonable settlement of the relations between Germany and 
France, and the beginning of their economic and financial 
recovery. If that is not accomplished this year, no man dare 
predict how serious the future may be or how far the processes 
of disintegration may go or how far the mark, the lira, and 
the franc may fall. The Austrian crown, which to-day sells 
for 70,000 to the dollar after the heroic efforts of the allied 
governments to stabilize it, once was worth 20 cents; the mark, 
which was worth a fraction less than a quarter, at this writing 
is selling at 10,000 to a dollar; the franc, which was worth 
20 cents, is now worth 7 cents. Unless a settlement be reached 
there is no more reason why it should sell for 7 cents than 
for 5 cents or for 3. 

“The chronic deficit in the French budget is met not by 
138 francs but by printing issues of bonds. What must 

ppen when bond buying ceases? The disorder in the finances 
of the Governments, the collapse of their credit and the depre- 
ciation of their currencies increasingly paralyze industry and 
trade, because they drive the producers of Europe to wasteful, 
primitive barter for the exchange of goods. It is a miracle 
that Europe has been able to buy from us as much as she has 
since the war. She could not have done it but for the billions 
in credits which we risked abroad while there was some se- 
curity available, hundreds of millions of which doubtless we 
have lost. 

“It was presumed by some of the European and by prac- 
tically all the American supporters of the treaty of Versailles 
that the Reparation Commission, created under the treaty, 
would be an independent body, its members free from the 
domination of political cabinets, at liberty wisely to discharge 
their functions. They were to have been, so it seemed, a com- 
mission of receivers in bankruptey. If they had been that, 
discharging their duty conformably with established practice in 
business, they would have regarded Germany as a great enter- 
prise, her capital impaired, her railways and her factories out 
of repair, her soil depleted for want of its accustomed annual 
fertilization, but none the less a great enterprise which, once 
rehabilitated, could pay large sums by way of reparations. 

“We know perfectly well that the commission has not been 
free; that its members have been mere mouthpieces for the 
several prime ministers who guided their every act and dic- 
tated the terms of their every statement; we know that it has 
not been guided by a consistent policy, by prudence, or by 
economic wisdom; that it has not had the confidence of the 
several allies; it has not made a plan and has not been per- 
mitted to make a plan that would inspire the German people 
to pay and thus win their ultimate economic and political free- 
dom, and so induce them to labor, to produce, and to save. 

“Now that England has parted from her continental allies 
upon the issue of reparations it is worth taking note of the 
fate of the reparations clauses under the other treaties, those 
of Sevres, St.-Germain, Neuilly, and the Trianon. The Turks 
have torn up the treaty of Sevres; according to the press dis- 
patehes Bulgaria and Hungary, in view of their territorial 
losses, have refused to pay reparations in cash, credits, or kind; 
Austria is not merely unable to pay any reparations whatever, 
but, saved from starvation by America, to-day is seeking to re- 
establish her finances with credits granted her by the allies. 

“Tf four States, each of them with less than 10,000,000 popula- 
tion, can successfully resist the collection of reparations, what 
effort must the three Latin powers, now drawn away from Great 
Britain, put forth to coerce the Germans to attempt payments 
beyond the resources of Germany to pay? It seems only the 
other day that supine Egypt, by persistent passive resistance 
to the British administration of the country, compelled the 
British to abandon their protectorate established by the treaties 
of peace and to withdraw British garrisons and British ad- 
ministrators from the valley of the Nile. 

It is only yesterday that the military, political, and eco- 
nomic forces of 40,000,000 British were unable to continue the 
700-year-old British Government of 4,000,000 Irish. If Italy, 
France, and Belgium, in collaboration with Great Britain, 
could not enforce uneconomic terms as against German bank- 
ruptcy or German passive resistance, how can the three con- 
tinental States do so when they not only have lost British 
support but when British opinion is against them? Here we 
are, three years after the signing of the treaty of Versailles, 
and for the first time the allied prime ministers have fixed as 
an amount within the capacity of Germany to pay the sum of 
50,000,000,000 gold marks, a sum a little in excess of the amount 
established three years ago by J. M. Keynes, and something 
less than the amount proposed by B, M, Baruch and the other 


American advisers to President Wilson during the Paris con- 
ference. Note the sum was fixed by the prime ministers, not 
by the Reparation Commission, Whenever any important thing 
is done—at Spa, London, Paris, anywhere—the prime ministers 
agree or disagree, The Reparation Commission has become a 
rubber stamp. 

Of course, a great deal more than time has been lost dufing 
these three sad years. If the German railways and some of the 
German plants have been restored, the fertility of her soll has 
not increased, her currency and credit have terribly depreciated, 
capital has taken flight from her borders, and the whole Ger- 
man people have lost confidence in the solvency and efficiency 
of their own Government. At the same time, French finances 
have gone from bad to worse, and worse. Economists and bank- 
ers who have studied the French revenues, and the ability of 
the country to support increased taxation as against the annual 
national interest charge, and the costs of the civil and military 
establishments, are unable to find any way in which France 
can balance her budget unless she writes the franc down to a 
permanent value of 5 cents gold. This would permit a very 
considerable increase of taxation in terms of francs without 
any increase of goods produced. It would be a form of capital 
levy upon the holders of Government bonds. 


THE FRENCHMAN AND HIS SAVINGS, 


“France suffers directly and indirectly from most of the 
Ms that affect the other European States. She suffers mentally, 
not only because she consciously fears the renascence of Ger- 
man power, and therefore the prospect of another German in- 
vasion, but because unconsciously the mass of the people are 
beginning to be alarmed by the ominous financial outlook. This 
is not apparent at first, partly because it does not jump to the 
eye, and partly because the newly arrived traveler at first is 
not capable of appreciating the evidence. When I landed at 
Cherbourg last Nevember, the frane bore about the same rela- 
tion to the dollar that it bore two years ago. Therefore it 
made no impression on me when for a second time in three 
years I bought three times as many francs for a dollar as I 
could have bought before the war or even in 1917. I had no 
understanding that the French for three long years had anx- 
iously hoped that the france would steadily rise toward its 
pre-war value. . 

When I came to my hotel in Paris and was made welcome 
by the old manager, whom I knew and who eagerly and hos- 
pitably sought to arrange my quarters conveniently, he asked 
me at once if I did not feel that the frane was very weak and 
pretty bad. It had dropped during 48 hours, I discovered, from 
7 cents to 6 cents in value. If he thought upon the frane, he 
was thinking of the mark and wondering if the frane would 
start In precipitous pursuit of the diminished currencies of 
central and eastern Europe. 

“The depreciation of the franc for the time being has wiped 
out a large part of the savings of the French people, all of 
whom practically are investors in bonds of the French Govern- 
ment or of a multitude of municipalities, prefectures, and public 
utilities of France, in which great numbers of Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen invest to the exclusion of securities of any other 
sort. But more than that, the French are a proud and sensitive 
people. They may be individually indifferent to instance of pub- 
lic corruption and political inefficiency; they may individually 
criticize their Government bitterly and cynically, but none the 
less they can not bring themselves to accept the idea that 
although the pound sterling during two years has risen from 60 
to over 90 per cent of par of the dollar, the frane remains at 33 
per cent of its gold value, and may forever remain at that ratio 
unless German reparations are paid in an amount which French- 
men begin to realize never can be paid. 

“Two years ago, as compared with the capitals of central 
Europe, Paris had made an astonishing recovery. The city of 
light, which in 1917 had been dark and cold, with unheated 
houses and ill-swept streets, in the winter of 1919-20 was as 
clean and brilliantly lighted as before, while Vienna, Warsaw, 
and Berlin were still dark, cold, shivering, and shattered. Paris, 
visibly then, is no more brilliant to-day than it was two years 
ago, except that there are not so many people in mourning on 
the streets, in the shops, or other public places. I am not an 
experienced and accurate judge of the displays in shop windows, 
but this year my wife noticed with renewed surprise each day 
that nowhere on the Rue de la Paix or the Avenue de l'Opéra 
were the window displays so varied or so rich as those, for ex- 
ample, which she had seen in New York before sailing for 
Europe, or as those which she saw again in London before re- 
turning home. Plainly, the well-to-do shopping public in Paris, 
not only French but foreign, has less collective purchasing power 
than the shopping public in London or in New York, Whatever 
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may be said of the burden of taxation and the wealth per capita 
in France, I know from what I saw and heard that many, many 
French people, no matter what their fortunes and incomes may 
be, no matter how the foreigners who crowd their watering 
places may live, are living more frugally, more modestly than 
ever before, thinking all the while upon the present and ultimate 
value of their investments in French securities. 

“We were interested in the other shops, but we were con- 
cerned about the toy shops, where we wished to gather a little 
Christmas bundle to carry to our young people at home. I re- 
membered the times which as a boy I had spent in Paris, when 
with the little French boys we launched exquisite little ships, 
steum driven and sailing, upon the ponds in the Tuileries Gar- 
deus, and the windows of the toy shops in the Rue de Rivoll 
were crowded with ingenious mechanical toys. We were disap- 
pointed in the shops that we discovered. We went, upon the 
advice of French friends, to the best toy shop in Paris, but could 
find no toy engine—stationary, locomotive, or marine—which 
would matcli the realities of my youth and meet my promises to 
my small son, The toys, like the other displays in the shop win- 
dows, made it evident that even here the French, who are de- 
voted and generous parents, are not buying toys as they did 
before. 

FRENCH FRUGALITY, 

“ We dined, my wife and I, with an old friend of mine and his 
wife. As French fortunes go, theirs is large. They are serious, 
active, public-spirited people. During the war Madame 
acquitted herself with great credit as a volunteer nurse, and 
her husband with equal credit as an officer. They feared a sec- 
ond inyasion; they believed that in the Rhine there should be 
set up either an independent Rhenish State or at least a 
Rhenish Proyince, as independent of Prussia as is Bavaria. 
They were concerned by the failure of the reparations policy ; 
like very many others, they recognized the apparent insolubllity 
of the problem of the French debt, but none the less were reso- 
lutely, courageously, magnificently confident in the ultimate 
solution of the problem and the restoration of the franc to par. 
My friend held up a piece of paper as if it were a French bank 
note, the better to emphasize his assertion to my wife, and in- 
sisted that if his bank note were locked up to-day, in 50 years 
it would have a better value than a note for the same sum in 
pounds sterling. He saw France restored and in the future 
drawing great wealth from her prosperous and loyal colonies 
in Northern Africa, while he looked forward with equal con- 
fidence to the dissolution of the British Empire, the establish- 
ment of the Dominions as independent States, and to the ulti- 
mate disintegration of British rule in India. But his great 
town house, which had been open three years ago, was closed, 

„It is very easy for the foreigner and casual traveler to fail 
to appreciate the domestic and frugal character of the average 
Frenchman, Deauville and Dinard, Paris, Cannes, and Monte 
Carlo no more represent to the traveler a true picture of France 
than Atlantic City and Newport represent America. It might 
also be said that the Frenchman lives to save a competence 
and dies to bequeath it to his one or two children. There are 
French publicists who believe that the equality of succession— 
that is, the absolute requirement of the law that an inheritance 
must be equally divided among children—is the cause of the low 
French birth rate, for no French farmer who has inherited or 
acquired land can bear to see that land so divided that it no 
longer constitutes a sufficient and efficient farm. If he in- 
herits a farm he must save enough aside, assuming that he 
has two children, so that he may leave the farm intact to 
one and his rentes or Government bonds to the other. Now, 
manifestly, the depreciation of the france has not affected the 
prosperity of the farm. The vegetables, the poultry, the cattle 
or the crops are as rich as before, and are sold for three times 
as many francs as before. But that part of his property which 
was invested in Government securities when francs were at 
par or over par brings him no more francs in interest than be- 
fore. 

“The small bourgeois, too, has seen the great part of his 
savings wiped out. It ts not merely that his comfort in his old 
age is threatened; that his prospect for retiring with his wife 
from Lyon or Marseille or Paris to a villa just beyond the 
suburbs is gone, but his self-esteem, his position, and the posi- 
tion which he had thought to assure his children—all may be 
jeopardized. 

lt is difficult for the rest of the world to understand France; 
so it Is dificult for France to understand the rest of the world. 
The French, who have an old and a great civilization, are in- 
tellectually, geographically, physically, and personally, shall I 
say, the most self-contained people in the western world. They 
do not emigrate; they travel very little; their newspapers 


carry but meager dispatches from abroad; they feel that they 


do not need to know any language but thelr own, the old lan- 
guage of diplomatic intercourse. If they do not leave France 
they seldom leave the 5 in which they are boru 
and reared, Their foreign investments have not been commer- 
elal or varied, and q very large part of them in Mexico, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Russia have proved bad. Thus they live almost 
unto themselves alone, and feel that the civilization and se- 
curity of France constitute the quintessence of all civilized 
peoples. France hag been a great power, and they are resolute 
to maintain her position as a great power despite her crippled 
finances and her stationary population. There are many rea- 
sons for the French determination to maintain a great army, 
but among them certainly is its weight as a diplomatic counter- 
poise against the British fleet. Hence their decision to levy 
egions in Asia and Africa—those in Africa including not only 
pox troops from Madagascar and the Senegal, but some 

mitic and Berber battalions from Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. 
Hence, also, thelr failure to appreciate the feeling engendered in 
other countries, and especially in England and America, against 
the garrisoning of German villages by Mohammedan troops. 
This intellectual and omic isolation of France in the heart 
of Europe not only explains her indifference to American and 
British opinion but explains lu part also her attitude toward 
reparations. 

“There are no new business enterprises launched every day 
in France, as with us, Real estate does not change so fre- 
peng as in the United States. e bonds of the treasury or 

he bonds of the State or municipal rentes afford to the average 
Frenchman his chief opportunity for investment. It was pre- 
cisely because he had this habit of investment in publle securi- 
ties that it was so easy during the 10 years before the outbreak 
of the war to sell him the bonds of the Government of the 
emperor and autocrat of all the Russians. Here, of course, Is 
the reason for French bitterness against the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, which has repudiated the bonds held by hundreds of 
thousands of small French investors. 

DEBTS AND DEBTORS, 


“I remember an evening spent in a small company of diplo- 
mats, politicians, and bankers, one of whom was all three. He 
is important enough as a politician to be a statesman, and as a 
banker had had not a little to do with investment in Russia 
before the war, He sald that he considered that recognition of 
Russia was of no present economie importance. He told me, 
to my surprise, that before the war the average annual export 
of Russian wheat was little more than twice the average annual 
consumption by little Belglum. I asked him with what Russla 
paid for her large imports which the British were anxious to 
reestablish—with her raw hides and raw flax which she sold in 
central and western Europe? He said no; that Russia had 
bought abroad with the earnings of the French people, con- 
stantly lent to Russia through Russian bonds sold in France. 

Here, then, the French people are confronted with the 
hitherto insoluble reparations problem. They charge that the 
Germans have sought to evade payment; they have insisted that 
Germany was not deyastated during the war; they have proved 
that with the currencies of the two countries reduced to a com- 
mon basis, Germany has paid far, far less in taxes than France. 
But they have not been willing to receive, except to a limited 
extent, German labor in France or German deliveries in kind. 
Certainly it is intelligible to us Americans that French tile 
manufacturers, or French brick manufacturers, or French ca- 
ment manufacturers, who since early in 1919 have been produc- 
ing on a prodigious scale for the reconstruction of the devastated 
region, should resist the influx of a great quantity of German 
tile, brick, or cement, with the consequent effect upon tha 
French market for those goods. It has been the official opinion 
of the French Government—now strongly denied by some in- 
dividual Freuchmen—that the population of the restricted re- 
gion would never tolerate in their midst the presence of German 
workmen, laboring to rebuild the ruin that the German general 
staff wrought. I have heard, of course, from countrymen and 
countrywomen, who have spent the summer in French watering 
places or traveling leisurely through France, that many French 
people were no longer friendly to Americans. Certainly the bit- 
terness toward Wilson, although not comparable with that to- 
ward Lloyd George, is general. The French feel that both haye 
let them down. But I can not remember any American who 
told me that he had been discourteously used. Certainly old 
friends whom I saw, and who disapproyed and absolutely con- 
demned the opinions I held upon the treaties and upon tha 
reparations question, were generous and hospitable. None the 
less, one only has to remark the note on the French budget that 
the debt of the French Government to the American Government 
is regarded as political; one only has to recall the allusions of 
Clemenceau and Longuet to cancellation; one only has to remem- 
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ber the references of Clemenceau and others to an economic 
imperialism as dangerous as any military imperialism, to realize 
that the French contemplate as inevitable the cancellation of 
the French debt to America and wish us to agree to it. It was 
the theory of some of the most Frenchmen in 1917 
that all the allied debts should be pooled and prorated to the 
several countries in proportion to their natural wealth and 
natural resources, Under this French plan we would have as- 
sumed the greater part of all the international war debt, and 
thus what cancellation contemplates now would have been ac- 
complished. In 1919 there were responsible Frenchmen who 
hoped for another loan of a billion dollars from our Government. 
FRANCY’S INTERNAL DEBT, 


„ think that to-day there is no French financial expert—I 
speak now of professional economists and financiers—who will 
gay that he can sit down with a pencil and paper and: find a 
solution of the problem of the French debt. The debt is grow- 
ing. Practically all the revenue of the country is now absorbed 
in the service of the debt, while the annual deficit, now amount- 
ing roughly to $500,000,000 gold a year, is equal to the annual 
outlay upon the French military and civil establishment, ex- 
clusive of all reparations charges. There is no impartial judge 
who believes that Germany can pay more than $10,000,000,000, 
and that over a period of years, with little or nothing annu- 
ally to begin with, and the greater part of it during the second 
decade. What then, your French financier may ask, can France 
do in the matter of her debt to America, If she can not balance 
her own budget except by the permanent depreciation of the 
franc, which in itself is an indirect repudiation of, say, a third 
or a half of that internal debt which is in the hands of the 
small French investors in every community in France? 

PARIS TO THE RHINE. 


“The road from Paris to the Rhine cities carries the motorist 
through Belleau Wood and Verdun, past villages and farmsteads 
in course of reconstruction to Metz, past Treves, where are 
quartered the Moroccan troops. Verdun in winter is still a 
waste, like Gustave Doré’s picture of the Frozen Hell, but in 
the summer, the commandant told me, the scrub brush and other 
verdure which has sprung up have filled the shell holes and 
covered the once blasted hillsides. Verdun, the Morte Homme, 
Souville, still stand as witnesses to the ruin and waste of war. 
The countryside presents less evidence of the damage done by 
the Germans. You may, of course, notice new tile roofs among 
the old and know that they cover rebuilt cottages and houses, 
You will at intervals find frame dwellings—temporary shelters 
certainly beside the stone cottages in which the French peas- 
ant has been accustomed to dwell—but as weatherproof and as 
comfortable as many a settler’s shack which not so many years 
ago we saw in western Kansas and Nebraska or upon hilly clear- 
ings in the canyons of the Rockies or the Sierras. You will see 
fewer ruined or unfinished warehouses and factories than you 
will see unfinished or ruined cottages, for a great number of fac- 
tories have been rebuilt, as many proportionately as there are 
proportionately few cottages reconstructed. I do not pretend to 
know whether influence secured the reconstruction of the build- 
ings of the large manufacturer rather than those of the small 

t, or whether France was unwise in rebuilding factories 
yond present needs, or whether in the long run it will prove to 
have been sound policy. Whatever the truth may be, there is 
very considerable discontent on the part of the peasants, who 
have seen the factories rebuilt while they still are living in tem- 
porary cottages, and on the part of very many more who sym- 
pathize with them. This discontent, as you may hear public 
men say in France, requires the Government to secure repara- 
tions or to take other steps to make good to the peasants what 
already has been made good to the manufacturers. 

“The countryside in the autumn is plowed and prosperous. 
You may see grazing in the farmyards dairy cattle of German 
breeds. The names of the yillages and those over the shops on 
the narrow streets slowly change as you pass through Alsace 
until they become absolutely all German. When your passport 
has been examined, your automobile number registered, and 
your baggage ignored, you find yourself across the border and 
under the government of the International Commission of the 
Saar. The economic assimilation of the Saar to France con- 
tinues. The franc is driving out the mark, and a steadily in- 
creasing portion of the trade is with France; the whole popu- 
lation is infinitely busy mining coal for France, and enjoying 
a prosperity that the French hope will lead them to vote them- 
selves French in a few years, as the treaty requires that they 
may have an opportunity to do. They are busy and prosper- 
ous, and I am certain that their numbers are increasing, for at 
frequent intervals and on both sides of the road there were 
new buildings and buildings in the course of construction which 
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could only have been put up to house an increasingly prosper- 
ous and growing population, 

“At first after we left the frontier there was little evidence 
of French occupation, As we were driven gingerly over the 
snow-covered hills about the yalleys tributary to the Rhine, the 
pront numbers of children—children everywhere, in the streets, 
n the school yards, and on the doorsteps—forced themselves 
on our attention. In France there are less than 40,000,000 peo- 
ple; in Europe, within and without the new frontiers of Ger- 
many, there are between eighty and ninety million Germans, 
and the disparity is still growing. 

A FANTASTIC CURRENCY, 

“The German countryside looks prosperous, better tilled, and 
better kept than it was three years ago, but, in western Ger- 
many, noticeably bereft of cattle. The people in the villages, as 
in the cities, have been, I will not say well nourished, but 
better nourished than when I visited in 1919, at which time 
they had not recovered from the long period of semistarvation. 
Then the American relief mission was still feeding thousands 
upon thousands of children in the larger cities. If you stop, as 
we did, to break your fast and spend the night, you have the 
first arresting proof of the change. The mark was still worth a 
couple of cents when I was in Germany three years ago, Your 
pocketbook was not inconveniently bulky. The currency 
amused you or gave you reason to think, according to your tem- 
perament. Now it is fantastic and tragic. The penciled prices 
on the printed bill of fare are changed sometimes daily and 
always weekly. You pay several hundred marks for a piece of 
fried carp or for a quart of mineral water. You pay an un- 
imaginable sum, in marks, for your room, which you are for- 
mally advised includes the municipal tax and the national tax 
and the stranger’s tax and the tip. You are likely to have been 
told by the manager or a friend that things are greatly changed 
and that whereas when he last had the pleasure of seeing you, 
before the war, you could leave your reom unlocked with the 
certainty that nothing would be touched, now he would beg you 
to lock bags and room day and night. As a matter of fact, at 
Treves some one—I do not know whether it was a policeman, a 
traveler, or a sneak thief—softly tried our bedroom door twice 
during the night and found it bolted. 

The atmosphere in the restaurants at Treves was depressing. 
The tables were equally occupied by German business men and 
by French officers of the Moroccan and Algerian regiments in 
their brilliant uniforms. The conversation was hushed. There 
was no merrymaking or eyen a semblance of gayety at the tables 
occupied either by the Germans or by the French officers and 
their families. 

“We stopped at Coblenz only long enough to lunch, for we 
had been delayed by engine trouble. I had been there before 
and we expected to see General Allen later. The doughboys, 
since ordered home, were few, not so many as French soldiers. 
I noticed that the principal hotel, which before had borne the 
common French name of the Grand Hotel Belleyue, was now the 
Coblenzer Hof. At lunch we were joined by some American 
officers, who in the course of the conversation told us of the 
never-ending friction between the French military and the Ger- 
man civilian authorities. We hurried from Coblenz to Mainz, 
the French bridgehead, where we saw General Degoutte, whom 
I had last met when I spent the day with him at the bombard- 
ment of La Malmaison. He was not so young as he had been, 
but as calm, painstaking, and patient as ever, rather more 
harassed, I thought, by the responsibilities of his command on 
the Rhine than he had been by those of his command in front of 
the Chemin des Dames during the war. 

TRAVELING IN GERMANY, 

“I have said that for many months the German population 
had been relatively well fed. It was about Christmas that con- 
siderable numbers of the industrial population began again to 
feel the pinch of hunger. In German cities like Cologne and 
Dresden there have been riots because of high prices. When 
we were in the Rhine country. the French military authorities 
had made ready to serve to a hungry civilian population as 
many as 250,000 military soups a day. Although Germany's 
exports now amount to less than 40 per cent of her pre-war ex- 
ports, she has 90 per cent as many mouths to feed as she had 
before the war, and so must have between New Year and 
August 15, 1923, when the harvest is in, $100,000,000 worth of 
American breadstuffs, 

“You could travel in November from Frankfort to Berlin, 
sleeping compartment included, for about $3. We had missed 
our train and put up at the familiar Frankfurter Hof, where 
we found first that the staff of the hotel was less attentive 
and obliging than In the old days, and second, that there were 


a good many French business men in the hotel. Frankfort 


— 
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was and ought to be one of the most prosperous cities in Ger- 
many. Now, although the pedestrians were numerous, the 
vehicles were few, and those which were motor driven hardly 
to be mentioned at all. During the course of a two-hour stroll 
my wife and I saw, I think, four or five privately owned auto- 
mobiles and something less than a dozen noisy, noisome old 
taxicabs. By way of contrast to the empty streets and the 
bundles of lithographed currency the shops made a rather 
brave show, but the purchasers going in or out of them were 
few, 

At train time the railway station was crowded, but on the 
train the third or second class compartments outnumbered the 
first class by 20 or 80 to 1. We shared a compartment with 
two German gentlemen, one in the forties, a business man 
returning from a journey to Zurich, and the other a man of 
65, who was soon immersed in the study of a folio full of 
papers. There was a little confusion about the reservations. 
Some other people came with the train guard to lay claim to 
our seats, and the two German gentlemen, who had a little 
more English than I did German, very considerately and effec- 
tively interested themselves to see that we should not be dis- 
turbed. 

“At one of the stations we heard an American voice say 
good-by to some Mr. McCormick who left the train there, and 
I spoke to my wife of the coincidence in our names, There- 
upon the elder of the two gentlemen asked me if I were the 
American political man, and we all in a moment and in a mix- 
ture of languages began to discuss the state of Germany and of 
the world. ‘The mark,’ I said, ‘had some buying power when 
I was here two years ago.’ 

“ When the present American ambassador arrived in Berlin 
in the spring it was still worth a cent, but it had fallen so 
far during the six months prior to my second visit that a 
thousand marks were then worth about a dime. What this 
meant in human terms the elder of the two men brought out. 

„What do you think is the prospect of a man who in the 
sixties has retired from business with a snug fortune of a 
million or two marks, enough to keep him and his old wife 
and to stake his sons in the continuance of the old business 
or the establishment of a new one, and who now finds himself 
in his old age, with his family, in possession of an income 
rather smaller than that of a young stenographer? He must 
go back to work.“ 

“With that he resumed the study of his folio of papers. He 
had given us an authentic autobiographical note. 

EFFECTS OF THE DEPRECIATED MARK. 


„At first I was less depressed by Berlin than was my wife. 
It is true that two years ago, coming from Vienna to War- 
saw. the souuder currency, the greater commercial capacity 
and commercial experience of the business men in Berlin, the 
smaller number of children proportionately dependent upon 
American relief—all made one feel that in arriving in Berlin 
one was leaving the morass for miry but firmer ground. But 
after all, at that time, those who had known Berlin before the 
war could never shake off the feeling that before them was 
the spectacle of a great, highly organized, and highly energized 
political and industrial machine wrecked. That has become 
familiar now, but there are other and depressing changes. 

“We could criticize and complain two years ago that while 
America, through the Quakers, was feeding the poor the profit- 
eers made the cafés, the restaurants, the theaters, and the 
shops gay with high living. They did, and they gave a super- 
ficial brilliancy to Berlin, of which I saw no trace this year. 
It is all dark now, and to-day, as in Vienna two years ago, the 
men and women whom you meet in the professional, commer- 
cial, and political world seem helpless and hopeless. That is 
very striking, for bad as things were in 1919-20, dependent as 
the hungry children were upon American aid, bewildered as 
was the commercial world of Germany by the unmeasured and 
immeasurable indemnity, by the ineptitude of their new govern- 
ment—none the less they were moved by a real will to do, to 
find at home, in Russia, or in southeastern Europe the means 
to reestablish their economic independence and to win their 
economic and politieal freedom. 

“Now the property of thousands of small business men has 
been Bolshevized, confiscated indirectly by the depreciation of 
the mark and by the growing uncertainty of the value of any- 
thing. If 200 marks bought a dollar a little while ago, and it 
takes 10,000 to buy one now, you can understand how a busi- 
ness man or any other investor has lost faith in anything but 
land and brick and mortar. If a man had a few railway or 
Government bonds or a mortgage which paid him so many 
marks a year at a fixed rate, what was once a tidy income will 
not keep him a month to-day; a mortgage or a few bonds, 


which were negotiable security and which assured capital for a 
new enterprise, are now of no value whatever to a business 
man. 

“We were told that there are a dozen or fifteen great cap- 
tains of industry, of whom Stinnes is the most conspicuous, 
who stand to profit greatly by what has happened in Germany. 
But the smaller business men, the small investors, the great 
bulk of the professional people, have had their savings very 
nearly wiped out. If I say that the German workman is better 
off than they because his wages have more nearly kept pace 
with the depreciation of the mark and the consequent increase 
in prices, do not imagine that he is well off. The counselor of 
the American Embassy told me that he paid his chauffeur a 
dollar a week and the cook and the maid in proportion; that he 
could not do otherwise on account of the many German families 
living in the same apartment building, and that his wife was 
therefore put to it to recompense them in some proportion to 
what they did for her by giving them presents of clothing and 
food. 

“As I was once a newspaper publisher, I was interested to 
learn that a German linotype operator was paid about $1 a 
week and the editor of a large daily from $15 to $20 a month. 
If the German economic organization is weakened, the political 
organization is very far from strong. The world, I think, has 
never appreciated the task which the Germans, and, indeed, all 
the newly enfranchised peoples, face in organizing govern- 
ments, representative and efficient, strong and responsible to 
public opinion. Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavia share the prob- 
lem that eonfronts the Germans of Austria and the Reich. It 
takes time to train experienced democratic statesmen, to or- 
ganize administrative departments anew, to develop parlia- 
mentary practice and parliamentary habits. Consider the gov- 
ernment of these States under the Articles of Confederation and 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 

“Certainly travel in Europe east of the Rhine is not com- 
fortable, measured by the standard of American express trains; 
but the experienced wayfarer can go by wagonette from Berlin 
to Brussels without any great discomfort. It is agreeable in 
Brussels to emerge on the station platform in a realm of physi- 
cally manageable bank notes and manageable nickel coins. 
Two years ago, when I had come from Vienna and Warsaw to 
Berlin, from the capitals of starved children and from countries 
where good coins had given way to rotten paper, it was as if 
one had climbed up out of a morass onto a higher and drier 
level, from which, in turn, one was to climb farther in going to 
France or to Belgium. Now that Germany has slipped down 
into the economie swamp, among all the continental States 
touched by the war Belgium gives the greatest impression of 
progress, the greatest promise of recovery and solyency. The 
Belgians have been industrious, where some others have not; 
they have been more prudent than others are. In Theunis, the 
prime minister and minister of finance, they are blessed with 
a public servant whose talent rises to the level of true states- 
manship. Among the prime ministers of the northern States 
chiefly concerned with reparations—for I do not speak of the 
Italian prime minister, Mussolini, whom I have not met—M. 
Theunis is indubitably the ablest. This is not only my humble 
opinion but that of very nearly all the persons with whom I 
have talked who know Poincaré, Law, Cuno, and Theunis. 


BELGIUM'S DIFFICULT POSITION. 


“Tf Belgium gives the greatest promise of economic recovery 
among the continental States which engaged in the war, her 
political situation is none the less difficult. It is not merely that 
she sorely needs reparations, as does Franee; it is not merely 
that her frontiers on the east march with those of Germany, but 
that geographically, strategically, economically, politically she is 
in a situation made difficult by the growing differences between 
her two great allies, the French Republic and the British Em- 
pire. If her prudence, her practical commercial instinct, would 
lead her to vote with the British as against the Freneh in the 
matter of reparations, her geographic and military situation com- 
pel her to vote and eyen to march with the French into the Ruhr. 

“Look at the map. If French troops in considerable numbers 
occupy the territory from Mainz to Essen, Belgium would have 
the French Army to the east of her in Germany and to the west 
of her in France. Thus, despite the industrial activity general 
throughout Belgium, there are added to the anxieties about the 
Belgian budget and about reparations due perplexities about 
their relations with their former allies as well as with their 
former enemies. 

The night boat to England was a hospitable craft. There 
was something cheerful and hopeful in the busy efficiency of the 
stewards, the kindly attentiveness of the stewardess, to say 
nothing of the generous fare, which beckoned and welcomed 
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one to the European country that has traveled farthest along 
the road to economic recovery. I have visited England three 
times since the outbreak of the Great War. The English point 
of view and the problems of the English are more complex now 
than they were during the terrible days when aircraft above 
darkened the streets of London and U-boats below made perilous 
the watery lanes to the English ports. Things seemed simpler 
even, three years ago, because men were still uncertain, ex- 
pectant, and sanguine about the near future. 

“ Now, here we were in London, where we saw streets crowded 
with taxis, with well-dressed people, and yet we were told that 
the army of the idle had dispersed only the day before and 
that the unemployed in the Kingdom probably numbered 1,500,- 
000 among a population of 40,000,000, It is as if we had had 
for years the millions of unemployed who sought jebs in the 
great cities of the eountry during the crisis of depression in 
1920-71. 

“ Here we found the pound almost as good as gold, and every 
day read in the newspapers accounts of the appalling Irish civil 
war just across the channel; here the shops were rich with 
costly and varied stores, were thronged by Christmas shoppers, 
while we read in the newspapers grave accounts or heard from 
statesmen's lips still more ominous reports of civil disorder and 
resistance or fiscal disarray in India. 

“The British, like ourselves, almost from the moment of their 
entry into the war, levied great taxes and have continued them, 
so that to-day they bear at least a little more heavily upon all 
incomes than do the corresponding income taxes of the United 
States. The English bear the great burden of taxation, on the 
whole, very cheerfully. Their financial men and economists are 
not so certain that they have been wholly wise in restoring the 
par value of the pound. Across the channel they behold the pic- 
ture of countries with large and continuing deficits. increasing 
debts, and unchecked inflation of the currency, busy, with no 
problem of the unemployed. How can it be otherwise than that 
the whole British Nation should be troubled about the idle thou- 
sands? 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


“Two authorities told me that before the outbreak of the 
Great War the annual exodus from the British Isles, in round 
numbers, amounted to half a million souls a year—to the four 
Dominions, to the United States, and a fraction to other parts 
of the world. That is to say, since 1914, 4,000,000 who might 
have gone overseas haye stayed at home. Two and a half mil- 
lions were killed or maimed in the Great War, and there are 
1,500,000 unemployed. That is, the number of unemployed is 
exactly equal to those who have stayed home and who were 
neither killed nor maimed. The Dominions, whose total popula- 
tion of European stock is approximately equal to that of New 
York and Pennsylvania combined, are not able to absorb very 
many, and yet In a section of the British press there is earried 
on a continuing agitation about conditions at Ellis Island, cal- 
culated to discourage emigration to the United States. 

“This attitude toward emigration illustrates the perplexing 
and confiicting feelings which the British bear America to-day. 
They are cordially hospitable to their American friends; the 
utterances of their public men and the opinions of most of their 
great newspapers give every evidence of good will; sentiment 
and self-interest unite in seeking the most cordial relations 
with the United States; but, none the less, they can not but 
enyy our financial and military security, contrasted with the 
financial difficulties that beset them at home and the military 
difficulties that beset them abroad. 

“T think that three-quarters of the English men and women 
with whom we talked, including bankers, manufacturers, politi- 
cians, and journalists, asked if we believed that in the long 
run they would pull through. Secondly, they were eager to 
know if the ship subsidy bill would succeed or fail. When Ger- 
many was crushed the British at one and the same time closed 
the most important continental market for their goods and 
eliminated their most important commercial rival, only to find 
raised up across the Atlantic a more formidable rival, whose 
market was largely closed to them by a protective tariff. More 
than this, the tremendous merchant tonnage built by the Ameri- 
can Government for the prosecution of the war has made us, in 
point of the number of floating keels and their tonnage, a far, 
far more serious rival as a merchant carrier than Germany ever 
was if we keep our merchantmen at sea. 

“Thus they see that America has taken the place of Britain 
as the principal money market in the world; that it has out- 
stripped Germany as Britain’s competitor as a manufacturer of 
exports and the potential carrier of ocean freights; and that 
finally America’s wealth and geographic security are such that 
it promises in a short time to become more formidable still. 
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This condition is aggravated by the collapse of the markets of 
continental Europe, and English bankers, traders, and politi- 
cians, who move with a unity of purpose which has not been 
achieved in America, are eagerly seeking markets outside of 
Europe—in South America and in Asia—and look forward with 
some apprehension to an era of bitter competition with the 
United States. 

“They have not wholly appreciated, I think, that the prom- 
ised commercial rivalry between the two countries wears no 
military aspect like that which characterized the competition 
between the British and German Empires before the Great War. 
Our commercial aims abroad are not dominated and directed 
by the Government; nor are they carried forward for the pur- 
poses of governmental aggrandizement. The Washington con- 
ference made certain that we are not going to enter into a 
naval competition like that between the fleets of Britain and 
Germany in the crowded waters that wash their shores. There 
will be no Agadir as a prelude to a Serajevo. They have not 
understood, I think, that it is incredible that our Government 
should seek any military-commercial concession like that of the 
Anatolian Railway secured by the Germans, or that of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. which Winston Churchill secured in the 
Basra oil fields. None the less, I do not want to give the im- 
pression that the fear of impending friction may not Itself en- 
gender friction. I remember that after spending some hours at 
the House of Commons one evening with some friends one of 
them told me that he feared that our tariff policy, our competi- 
tion with them as carriers at sea and sellers of goods from 
Buenos Aires to Bombay and Shanghai would become so acute 
as to put a severe strain upon the political friendship between 
the two countries. It is not always easy immediately to rec- 
ognize the other man’s point of view. 

“The present state of Europe, then, so depressed as to 
tonch our prosperity, after all is due to no single cause, eco- 
nomic or political. Plainly it is attributable in great part to 
the waste of war, which can be made good only by years of 
toil and frugal living on the part of millions; it is attributable 
in part to the ruin of Russia, where more millions have died 
since the peace of Brest-Litovsk than ever were killed while 
Russia fought Germany; it is attributable in part to the Bal- 
kanization of Europe by the peace treaties, which added new 
boundaries, new governments, new armies, new customs bor- 
ders, new traffic tariffs to the many which threatened peace 
and thwarted trade in Europe before the war; it is attribu- 
table in part to the ambitions and aborted policies of short- 
lived cabinets throughout Europe; to the planless purposes of 
inexperienced parliaments seeking to govern talented and daunt- 
less peoples long denied self-government. 

The world seeks a remedy for its ills. Remedy by the league? 
Remedy by conference? 

The members of the league have met in conference in Geneva. 
The governments of Europe met in conference at Genoa. The 
prime ministers have met in conference, political and economic, 
at San Remo, Cannes, Paris, Spa, Brussels, London, and Bou- 
logne. Sometimes they have accomplished nothing; sometimes 
they have accomplished a little. They have not been willing 
to seek the realizable. They seek the impossible. As I heard 
a prime minister remark the other day, “One of the great 
powers has assiduously fished behind the net.” - Time and 
again they have been willing to do to-day that which to-day 
was no longer realizable, although it could have been done six 
months before. 

“ If the governments can not agree upon a sound and realiz- 
able program for the definite and final settlement of the total 
sum of reparations that Germany shall pay and can pay, if they 
can not agree among themselves and with bankers and investors 
upon a plan that will stabilize German currency, we may expect 
the frane and the lira to start down the declivity in pursuit of 
the mark, the crown, and the ruble. 

“The terms of the new reparations settlement manifestly 
ought to include priority of payments for the reconstruction of 
the ruins of northern France and a moratorium to Germany 
for several years, conditional upon an adequately secured 
bankers’ loan to stabilize the mark, to balance the current Ger- 
man budget, and to contribute to French reconstruction this 
year; a plan devised upon these general bases is indispensable 
to the solvency and credit of the State in France and Germany, 
to the rehabilitation of industry in Germany, and so to the 
recovery of reparations by France. More important to the re 
habilitation of Europe than any conference, than any agree- 
ment between statesmen and financiers can be, is the exorcisra 
of the spirit of hate which animates goverenments and peoples, 
Unless the peoples are moved by a Christian will to peace and 
by Christian comity there can be no real peace in Europe.” 
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REGENT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. ~ 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Lopce a member of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 5581 of the Revised 
Statutes, to fill the vacancy occasiened by the expiration of 
his term. 


DIRECTOR OF COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Couzens a member of 
the board of directors of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, pursuant to law, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. POMERENE, to take effect March 1, 1923. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have a 
communication from Rev. Stanley Manning, director of young 
people's work of the Young People’s Christian Union, protest- 
ing against the nse of the franking privilege by Senators for 
circulating matter not directly part of the Senate’s proceed- 
ings. For the information of Senators, I should like to have 
the letter printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Printing and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVeRsaAList CHURCH, 
Bxecutive OFFICES, 
Boston, Mass., February 15, 1923. 
Ion. Davep I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sik: There has just come to my desk, under the frank of 
a Senator, a copy of an article reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 8 regarding the report of the Inter-Church World Move- 
ment Committee which investigated the steel strike and the recent 
1 offset its influence. 


al pa 

pe gg dy It is, to my Brena gies unethical 
a ublic expense rep: 
controverted questions, unless at t 
to a presentation of the other side. know that 
“senatorial courtesy to allow such printing by 
but in that kind of courtesy there is too lit 
intellectual and financial, of the public. It is 
funds for the distribution of partisan pamphlets, as is done 
political campaigns and as has been done in the present instance. 

I trust you will use your influence to bring about a discontinuance 
of this custom, which i both intellectually unfair and financially a 
waste of public funds, 

Very truly yours, STANLEY MANNING. 

Mr. McNARY presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 4. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Senate of the State of Oregon, the House 
of Representatives concurring, respectfully represent that— 

Whereas United States Senator GOODING, of Idaho, has introduced a 
bill in the Senate of the United States guaranteeing the price of wheat 
Bnd proving a fund to handle the same; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon is L due in the raising aud 
marketing of wheat, and we deem it to the best interests of the citi- 
zens of State of Oregon that legislation of that character be en- 
acted: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be, and it is hereby, memorial- 
ized to enact said bill or legislation of similar character; and be it 


further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to transmit mail 
a copy of memorial to the President of. the United States te 
and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to each of the 
tate of Oregon. 


Senators and Representatives from the 
Concurred in by the house February 10, 1928. 
K. K. KUBLI 
Speaker of the House. 


Adopted by the senate February 9, 1923. 
Jax UPTON, 
President of the Senate. 
Senators 
vary 17, 


{Indorsed: Senate Joint Memorial No. 4. 
Taylor and Ritner. John P. Hunt, chief 
1923, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state.] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, Sam A. Kover, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 4 with the 
original thereof adopted by the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon and filed in the office of the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon February 17, 1923, and that the same is a full, 
true, and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, to- 
gether indorsements thereon. 

In testimony w I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

pane at the capitol, at Salem, Oreg., this 19th day of February, A. D. 


Luar. 1 Sam A. Kozer, 
Secretary of State. 


.. Introduced b; 
clerk. Filed Fel 


Mr. McNARY presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Soars which was referred to the Committee on Finance, as 
ows: 
THIRTY-Seconp LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


Regular session. 
House Joint Memorial No. 8. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the joint assembly of the Legislature of the State 
of Orson, respectfully resent that— 
reas 


the United tes Spruce Production Corporation is a 
rganized 


corporation o. and existing under the laws of the State of 

777. ĩ Matha Boete Seadsetion: Cosorett ured 
s uction Cor on 

and from the Blodgett Timber in Lin yoy 


ce Production Corpora 
aquina Bay, Lincoln Coun 
of 26 miles connecting said timberlan 
$2,500,600 ; the title of said property 


buiit and constructed a railroad from 
Oreg., south for a distance 
and at a cost of ap 
being in the Uni States 
taxa 


Spruce 


1918 built and constructed 15 miles of railroad commenci on the 
north shore of Yaquina Bay, running north 15 miles into eat 
ruce belts situated in the Silets in Lincoln County, 


8 egu 
at a cost of approximately §1,500,000, which property is nontaxable; 


and 

Whereas the United States Ppruos Production Corporation pur- 
chased and acquired a large amount of real estate at Toledo, Oreg., and 
Oregon, and bas 


has constructed thereon one of the large sawmills in 
ereon ; an 
920, the United States Spruce Production 


spent vast sums of mo: th 

Whereas on December 17, 

Corporation entered into a contract with the Pacific Spruce Co - 
tion, a Delaware corporation, under which all of the interests of the 
United States Government were sold to the Pacific Spruce Corporation; 
under the terms of said contract of December 17, 1920, the title to 
said property is to remain fixed in the United States Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation until complete performance and full payment of the 
8 price has been made by the purchaser, the Pacific Spruce 
ration ; 

By virtue of the above transaction a vast amount of rty bas 
been removed from the tax rolis of Lincoln County, the effect of which 
has been the placing of an unjust and unreasonable tax levy against 
the said property in sald county remaining subject to taxation ; and 

Whereas it was reported that certain years are being made b; 

Spruce Corporation under said contract of December 17 

1920, 2 ay ego annual yent E OLan per year; that said 

corporation ebay ond ee the e 0 contract purchased 

i sever the tim from tbe said lands and to market the lumber 
erefrom ; 

That the transfer of the title from the Government under the above 
contract is 8 upon the full compliance with the terms thereof, 
which is said to 10 years, sufficient time will be allowed for said 
completion and in which time the timber will all be removed and for- 
eyer exempt from taxation, and Lincoln County will have lost tbou- 
sands of dollars; and 

Whereas it is inequitable, unfair, and unjust that 
municipality should suffer such 
consequent ; and 

Whereas 
for buildi 
that the 


said county and its 
depreciation in their tax value and- 


an 

Lincoln County has bonded itself in the sum of $1,000,000 
and construction of the harbor on Yaquina Bay in order 

mberlands aforesaid aud other timberiands in 


Resolved „M joint assembly of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the Congress of the United States of America be, and 
the same is hereby, memorialized in order that any doubt of the right 
of the State of Oregon, Lincoln County, and its several municipalities 


to tax such property be removed; grant the consent of the United 
States to tax as ot propert all Property which is owned by the 
United States Spruce Corporation, and also all other prope: whieh 


ra- 


upon said pro be determined to be Illegal, appropriate funds from 
the National sury in a sum equivalent to the amount of such taxes 
from year to year. 


Mr. NORBECK presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency: 


A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to give immediate and 
; careful consideration to ate bill No, 4130. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House 
of Representatives concurring) : 

Whereas a bill raising the limit on Federal farm loans from $10,000 
to $25,000 has been introduced in Congress, and which is now in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 

ry our delegation in Congress to do their utmost to 

y and favorable action by the committee, and thereafter its 

3 t pee by Congress, so that it may become the law before 

arch 1, 1923, at which time there are many Federal farm loans to be 
closed exceeding $10,000 in amount. 

That the passage of this bill will not in any manner impair the 
operation nor the credit of the Federal land bank, but will result in 
extending its scope of usefulness so that a larger aumber of borrowers 


can rea 
That all loans are made on the basis of the security offered, and 
borrowers of large amounts often offer the best security, owing to their 
executive ab and industry in the management of farm operation. 
is seriously hampered in its operation 


That land bank 
owing to the $10,000 limit; be it further 
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Resolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be prepared by 
the secretary of state, signed by the presiding officers of the senate and 
house of representatives, and forwarded one copy each to Senators Nor- 
BECK and STERLING and Congressmen CHRISTOPHERSON, JOHNSON, 
and WILLIAMSON, to the Secretary of the Senate and the Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United States, and to His Ex- 
cellency the President of the United States, Warren G. Harding. 

CARL GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate, 


A. B. BLAKE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
E. O. Frescoun 
Speaker of the House of R resentatives. 


WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. NORBEOK presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


A concurrent resolution requesting and demanding modification and 
revision of the present Federal standards for grading grain, 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the Bureau of Markets of the 

nited States Department of Agriculture, in the spring of 1917, promul- 
gated certain standards for grading wheat which revolutionized the 
system of grain inspection to such an extent that the markets were 
seriously disturbed and confused, and the Federal rules were found 
unsatisfactory in commercial transactions; and as subsequent attempts 
by the said Bureau of Markets to amend the original standards and in- 
spection rules have not removed the features objectionable to the wheat 
producers of South Dakota and the rural shippers of grain, with the 
result that the present standards are regarded by the farmers of the 
Northwest as unfair and unreasonable; and 

Whereas the grades so established do not meet with the Approval of 
the grain growers and shippers of this State and are believed to confer 
an undue advantage to e buyers, with a consequent discrimination 
against the farmers, 5 heavy losses every year; and 

Whereas the States of esota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Washington, at a meeting held in Helena, Mont., 
March 16, 1918 by formal resolution proposed standards for grading 
spring 7 1 r whi were declared to be fair to all interests directly 
concerned; an 

Whereas the South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation, the South Da- 
kota Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association, and other farm and grain or- 

izations repeatedly have declared in favor of substan modifica- 

fion of the Federal standards so that grain may be tested and graded 
in accordance with its milling value, and representatives of the States 
of the Northwest having sppenred before the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the Committee on Agriculture of both Houses of Con- 
gress advocating and urging action favorable to the requests and needs 
of the farmers of South ota ; and 

Whereas the Legislatures of Minnesota and North Dakota directed 
the promulgi ‘ion of State grades for use in the inspection of grain pro- 
duced and marketed within those States, the purpose of such legisla- 
tion being to give the wheat producers of those States all the benefit 
possible from the application of State rules and regulation, but this 
=r 85 pry not feasible because of conflict with the Federal rules 
an Ws; an 

Whereas the Millers’ National Federation has opposed the efforts of 
the farmers of the State to obtain a modification and revision of the 
Federal grain standards; and 

Whereas HALVOR Srewnerson, Congressman from the ninth district 
of Minnesota, has introduced a bill in Congress to establish standards 
for the grading of spring wheat, which, if adopted, will virtually recog- 
nize the milling value of wheat and place the 3 and the buyers 
on an egual footing in the grain markets of the country: Therefore 


it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of South Dakota, That it 
hereby, in behalf of the ple of South Dakota, requests and demands 
that the Federal author bey either in Congress or in the Department 
of Agriculture, do so modify, revise, or amend the present Federal 
standards for peon wheat as to comply with the requests of 
the farmers of South Dakota and the Northwest, and thereby remove 
the present discriminations and penalties, in order to promote the pros- 
perity and welfare of the agriculture interests of South Dakota and 
he Northwest; be it further 

Resolved, That we approve the aforesaid Steenerson grain grading 
bill and urge its immediate passage by Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, to both Houses 
of Congress, and to the individual members of the Sonth Dakota delega- 


tion in Congress, 
CARL GuNDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
A. B. B 


. B. BLAKE, 
Becretary of the Senate. 
. O. FRESCOLN 
Speaker of the House. 
RIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. NORBECK presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


A concurrent resolution Fags bpd and demanding modification and 
reduction of the present freight rates for grain and live stock. 


Whereas the present freight rates for shipment of grains and live 
stock by the railroads are excessive and of such a nature as to 
render the prices received by producers of such commodities less than 
the cost of production; an 

Whereas several efforts have been made by the railroad commis- 
sioners of the State of South Dakota to secure reductions that are 
2 for the preservation of the great industry of agriculture 
in the State of South Dakota; and 

Whereas the rates now in force are approximately 20 per cent 
. than the rates in force prior to 1918; and 

hereas the prices of farm products to the producer in this State 
are approximately 20 per cent lower than the average prices re- 
ceived by such podn Eor for such commodities during the 10-year 
period just preceding the year 1918: Be it 


sprin 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it hereby, in behalf of the people 
of the State of South Dakota, requests and demands that the Con- 
gress of the United States, vs appropriate legishition or otherwise, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission and all other bodies of the 
Federal Government having in their 2 — or discretion to modify, 
reduce, revise, or amend the present freight rates, perform such 
duties as to comply with the requests of the farmers of the State 
of South Dakota and the Northwest and thereby remove this menace 
to the prosperity and welfare of the agricultural interests of South 
Dakota and the Northwest; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be prepared by the sec- 
retary of state and forwarded to our Representatives and Senators 
in Congress, to the Secretary of the Senate and the Chief Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and to His Excellency the President of the 
United States, Warren G. Harding. 

CARL GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
A. B. BLAKE, 
of the Senate. 
. O. FRESCOLN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatires. 

WRIGHT 'TARBBLL, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. NORBECK presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


A concurrent resolution, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House 
of Representatives coneurring), That— 

Whereas a resolution introduced by Hon. W. R. Green of Iowa for 
ps submission of an amendment tò the Constitution of the United 

tates, eliminating the exemption from taxation of National, State, 
paa . securities, has passed the National House of Representa- 

ves; an 

Whereas such exemption has provided an avenue of escape from tax- 
ation of billions of dollars invested in such securities, thus increasing 
to an unwarranted degree the burdens imposed upon other classes of 


property; a 
hereas if this plan of “ptr gee from taxation is to be continued, 
the burden of taxation will fall most Savis upon productive capital 
and will relieve nonproductive capital from its r share of taxation: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota that provision should be made against the further continuance 
of this form of tax exemption, and that said resolution should be 
adopted and an amendment should be made to the Constitution of the 
United States, as proposed in said resolution; be it further 
Resolved, That Sage are copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States and to the Hon. THOMAS STERLING 
and to the Hon. Peter NORBECK, Senators of the State of South Dakota. 
CARL GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate, 
A. B. BLAKE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
E. O. ESCOLN 
Speaker of the 
WRIGHT TARBELL 
Ohief Clerk of 


Secretary 
0 


ouse. 


the House. 

Mr. NORBECK presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of South Dakota, which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce: 


A concurrent resolution, 

Whereas South Dakota is almost wholly dependent upon agriculture 
and, consequently, the market for agricultural products is of prime 
importance in our affairs; and 

hereas water transportation will reduce the cost of the carriage 
of wheat to the seaboard no less than 7 cents per bushel, and pro- 

rtionately upon other cereals, a saving that would add many mil- 
fons to the market value of the products of our farms, to say nothing 
of the reduced cost of merchandise by reason of bringing the seaboard to 
the interior; and 

Whereas the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway will 
bring South Dakota 2,000 miles nearer to the Atlantic and European 
markets and will result in substantial advantage to our markets and 
the consequent improvement to agricultural conditions and the general 
prosperity of the people: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it hereby is, memoralized and petitioned to . take such 
action as will result in immediate development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence deep waterway; be it further 

Resolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be forwarded by 
the secretary of state to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and to the Secretary of the Senate and Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and to His Excellency the 
President of the United States, Warren G. Harding. 


Cart GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
A. B. BLAKE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
E. O. FRESCOLN, 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TAaRBELL 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress and our Senators and 
Representatives in Congrone to amend section 2 of House Resolution 
„ approved December 21, 1921, and enact in lieu thereof an 
act to require the completion of a steel bridge at Chamberlain, 
S. Dak., as required by act of Congress approved April 28, 1916, 
said bridge to be completed during the year 1923, 
Whereas, by an act of Congress dated April 28, 1916, the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. was authorized to construct a s 
bridge across the Missouri River at Chamberlain, S. Dak., and permis- 


sion granted to continue the use of a pontoon bridge for the trans- 


1923. 


portation of freight and passengers across said river until the com- 
pletion of said steel bridge; and 

Whereas the right to construct said bridge was extended by act of 
Congress approved February 25, 1919, and by a further act of Congress 
approved cember 21, 1921, which last-named act extends the time 
for the completion of said bridge to April 28, 1925; and 

Whereas said Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. began 
the construction of and completed a portion of said bridge in the year 
1918 but has 8 failed to do anything toward the completion 
thereof since the 8 part of 1919; and 

Whereas the use of said pontoon bridge is believed to endanger the 
lives of the employees of said railroad operating trains thereon and 
the lives of the traveling public; and 

Whereas serious and costly accidents and delays in transportation 
have already occurred, to wit: i 

First. That on or about June 21, 1922, while a gravel train was 
crossing sald bridge, the pontoon used as a draw upset and caused 
the engine and several cars to be thrown into the Missouri River, to- 
gether with the engineer, who was seriously injured. 

Second. That during the spring of the year when the ice is going 
out and during the June rise and in the fall of the year and when 
the ice is forming or floating in said river it is impossible to oper- 
ate the draw in said bridge, and by reason of that fact all pasangen, 
mail, freight, and express traffic to points west of the Missouri River 
is greatly delayed, especially when said bridge is out or draw open, 
and the development of the country deterred, and the business inter- 
ests of the people located between Chamberlain and Rapid City, 8. 
Dak., jeopardized: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the 
and our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and they are 
hereby, urged to use all honorable means at their command to secure 
an amendment to section 2 of House Resolution 8744, which shall 
Tegur the completion of said bridge not later than during the year 
1923 ; and be it further 

Resolved, That en copies of this preamble and resolution be 
prepared by the secretary of the senate, signed by the presiding officers 
of the senate and house of representatives and forwarded to the Con- 
gress of the United States and to our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress and to the Secretary of War. 


the House of 
Jnited States 


CARL GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
A. B. BLAKE, 
Secretary. 
B. O. FRESCOLN 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk. 

Mr, NORBECK presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Hiteheock and Tulare, all in the State of South Dakota, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting immediate aid 
to the famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian 
Republies, which were referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Admiral 
Robert E. Peary Ship, No. 427, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of Washington, D. C., favoring the passage of House bill 
7864, the so-called naval omnibus bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of the congregation of 
the First Congregational Church of Concord, N. H., favoring 
an amendment to the Constitution governing the passage of 
legislation regulating child labor, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Meade, 
Lafontaine, and Melvern, all in the State of Kansas, praying 
for the passage of legislation regulating radio broadcasting, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution of the Ellendale Non- 
partisan Club, No. 352, of Ellendale, N. Dak., protesting 
against the passage of the so-called Strong bill amending 
certain sections of the Federal farm loan act, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Mount Clemens and members of the Zion Evangelical Church, 
of St. Joseph, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting immediate aid to the famine- 
stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, which 
were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, on Saturday last there was 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations, with an 
amendment, House bill 8928, to provide for the classification 
of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services, and it was referred to the Civil Service 
Committee. The Civil Service Committee now reports back the 
bill favorably, and asks that it go to the calendar; and I desire 
to give notice that at the earliest opportunity I will ask that 
the bill be taken up for consideration by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr, ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, in com- 
pliance with the leave formerly granted, submitted a supple- 
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mental report (No. 1216) to accompany the bill (S. 4608) for 
the payment of certain claims in accordance with findings of 
the Conrt of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts 
approved Mareh 8, 1883, and March 8, 1887, and commonly 
known as the Bowman and Tucker Acts, and under the provi- 
sions of section numbered 151 of the Judicial Code, which had 
previously been reported from that committee. 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12019) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors (Rept. 
No. 1217) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 18980) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and Sallors of 
said war (Rept. No. 1218). 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to, which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 419) providing 
for an investigation of traffic conditions in Washington, D. C., 
and of accidents resulting therefrom, and better measures for 
protecting the public against injury and damage arising from 
negligence, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1227. An act for the relief of Frank G. Emmes (Rept. 
No. 1219) ; 

H. R. 4653. An act for the relief of Allie Melinda Outterside 
(Rept. No. 1220) ; 

H. R. 6601. An act for the relief of the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works (Rept. No. 1221) ; 

H. R. 8051, An act for the relief of the Commonwealth & 
Dominion Line (Ltd.), owner of the British steamship Port 
Phillip (Rept. No. 1222) ; 

H. R. 8221. An act for the relief of the Chinese Government 
(Rept. No. 1223) ; 

H. R. 8733. An act for the relief of Harold L. McKinley (Rept, 
No. 1224) ; j 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of John Anderson (Rept. No. 
225) 5 

H. R. 12315. 
T. K. Bentley 


An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
(Rept. No. 1226) ; 


H. R. 12584. An act for the relief of Alice Loeber (Rept. No. 
1227) ; and f 
H. R. 13903. An act for the relief of the New York State Fair 


Commission (Rept. No. 1228). 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14222) to amend the trading 
with the enemy act, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1229) thereon. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, by unanimous consent, with- 
drew the report heretofore submitted by him on the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con, Res. 37) creating a joint commission to be 
known as the joint commission of gold and silver inquiry and 
reported a joint resolution creating the joint commission of gold 
and silver inquiry. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 287) creating the joint com- 
mission of gold and silver inquiry was read twice by its title. 

BELLS FOR Sr. ANN’S CHURCH, KENNEBUNKPORT, ux. 

Mr. McCUMBER. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment a bill to remit the duty on 
a carillon of bells to be imported for St. Ann's Church, of 
Kennebunkport, Me. We have just passed a couple of these 
bills, and I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of this one. ` 

Mr, ASHURST. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The reading clerk read the bill (S. 4622) to remit the duty 
on a carillon of bells to be imported for St. Ann’s Chureh, 
Kennebunkport, Me., as follows: 


Be tt cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to admit free of duty a certain carillon 
of six bells to be imported for St. Ann's Church, Kennebunkport, Me. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GERRY; 

A bill (S. 4628) to amend section 5908, United States Com- 
piled Statutes, 1916 (R. S., sec. 3186, as amended by act of 
Mar. 1, 1879, ch. 125, sec. 3, and act of Mar. 4, 1913, ch. 166) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 4629) to permit the relinguishment of farm units 
heretofore entered on a Federal reclamation project, that may 
be found unfeasible of reclamation, and the repayment of con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance charges without impair- 
ing the right of the entryman to make further entry ; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. BALL: 


A bill (S. 4630) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia to prescribe penalties for violations of mu- 
nicipal regulations or ordinances involving vehicular traffic; 
te the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, SHEPPARD: 


A bill (S. 4631) granting consent of Congress to the counties 


of Bowie and Cass, State ef Texas, for construction of a bridge 
across Sulphur River at er near Paces Ferry in said counties 
and State; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4632) to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, aud 


judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending; 


June 30, 1913, and for other purposes,” approved Angust 23, 
1912; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NORREOK: 

A bill (S. 4634) for the relief of William E, Snyder; to the 
Committee on Olaims. 

By Mr. BURSOM: 

A bill (S. 4685) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
couipensation for employees. of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,“ approved September 7, 1916, as amended; to the 
Conunittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH; 

A bill (S. 4036) for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4637) for the relief of certain disbursing agents 
under the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on Com- 
Inerce. 

BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to grant a 
charter to the Bureau of Commercial Economics, whose head- 
quarters are at 1108 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., which 
I ask be read by title. 

The bill (S. 4633) te incorporate the Bureau of Commercial 


Economies and grant it a corporate form and powers under the 


laws of the United States, and to receive the assets of a State 


corporation of the same name and assume its liabilities, was 


read twice by fts title. 

Mr. OWEN. This wonderful altruistic bureau is a great pub- 
lic servant. With the cooperation of many of the leading 
nations of the world it has gradually put in free circulation 
over 60,000 reels of exceeding 60,000,000 feet of film, showing 
the cities and scenic ‘beauties of many countries, their customs, 
their industries, and social habits; all kinds of manufacturing 
processes, vocational instruction, and all forms of life of man, 
beast, birds, and fishes from all parts of the world. These reels 
come to the bureau from all over the world for free distribution 
and go to schools, community centers, and localities without 
easy uccess to moving-picture theaters. 

These pictures without money and without price are being 
shown all over the world by the bureau in every State in the 
United States, in every State of Burope, in South America, in 
Africa, in Asia, and the South Sea Islands. 

They are teaching the people all over the world to under- 
Stand and respect each other, perhaps to love each other when 
they do understand. All that is noble, all that is truly con- 
structive, all that is ideal, whether in ‘things of the spirit or the 
intercourse of nations or of man with man, is founded on kind- 
liness, on human sympathy. Across the ages or across the con- 
tinents and seas such sympathy is engendered when mind meets 
mind in mutual understanding and respect, an understanding 
based on the tangible, concrete facts of the enfoldment of life in 
its joys and sorrows, its defeats and triumphs, ‘be it among the 
bushmen of Australia or among the enterprising people of the 


United States; and a respect born of the consciousness that tha 


individual, the community, the Nation, and the congress of 


peoples is but seeking, each according to his environment, tho 


happiness and progress of those within the scope of his vision, 


and striving for the unfoldment of soul. Contact of Hast and 


West, of the pharonie ages and the twentieth century is not Im- 


possible of accomplishment. Through the eye, the immediate 
gateway to the mind, the picture conveys, portrays the life of 


‘| one nation to another, delineating with equal skill the motivat- 


ing principle, the embodiment of the thought In the deed, and 
the resultant fact and its concomitants, in a language that all 
but the blind can read and comprehend. 

To be effective in the fostering of human sympathy and under- 
standing such pictures must have broad distribution, must be 
available equally in the remote mountains and jungles as in the 
crowded cities, in community houses as in the universities, and 
the price for viewing them must be within the reach of all. 
There is but one such price, and that is free; free as the picture 
that nature places for all to admire, to understand, from which 


to draw wisdom and experience. 


Life is larger than the making of a profit, which in its legiti- 
mate place is desirable, and the amity of nations and peoples 


will be accomplished only when each truly understand himself, ` 


the other and the relation of each to the whole. Such is the 
work of the Bureau of Commercial Beonomics which has quietly 
and effectively been introducing nations to each other, in their 
work and in their play, in their home environment and 
wherever their argosies may venture, in pursuit of trade or 


pleasure, through its motion pictures and lectures, sent all over > 


ithe world free to the people. 
‘FACTS TO RENPMBER ABOUT THE BUREAU OF COMMNRCIAL ECONOMICS. 


The Bureau of Commercial Economics is purely altruistic. 
It is not operated for profit and has no capital stock. 

The bureau is a chartered association cooperating with many 
governments, institutions, manufacturers, producers and trans- 
portation lines of America and other countries, formed for the 
purpose of disseminating geographical, commercial, industrial, 
and vocational information by means of motion pictures. 

The burean’s films are shown free of charge to the public. 
This is an invariable rule. 

Although international in scope, the bureau is designed to 
make better citizens by teaching men how to get more eut of 
life. 

The bureau has the indorsement of the officials of the United 
States Government, including President Harding; of foreign 
governments, leading industries, railroads, churches, aud nearly 
all of the American universities and social welfare organiza- 
tions. 

‘The efficiency and economical management of the bureau has 
been amply proven on numerous occasions to Government of- 
ficials and others who investigated its work before lending their 


i| cooperation. 


The work of the bureau is directed by officers elected ‘by ‘the 
trustees and is assisted by an advisory council composed of 
college presidents and men of international distinction in 
scienee and letters. 

At different times I have called the attention of the Senate 
to this great work and its possibilities but, never, until now, 
have I had a full and complete knowledge of all the details of 
its operations as I mow possess after a full and exhaustive 
Study and investigation of the matter. 

The Bureau of Commercial Economics is the living story 
of one man’s gratitude—one of the most inspiring tales of self- 
sacrifice in the history of education, 

in 1893 Mr. Francis Holley, after a life of great activity and 
suecess, found himself totally blind. Then began a fight that 
was ‘to last through several years of night, during which time 


| Mr. Holley was to resolve again and again that if ever his 
sight was returned he would show his gratitude by devoting - 


his life to the service of mankind. 
In that vow, made in the darkness when even the light of 


| hope was burning low, lay the beginnings of the Bureau of 


Commercial Economies. 

Mr, Holley was in Aix-la-Chappelle taking treatment for his 
eyes when he discovered a ‘way in which to make his vow effec- 
tive. The German Government at that time was holding in 
Dusseldorf its biennial exhibition of the various manufacturers 
represented in the German Empire. Not only was it an exhi- 
bition but it also was a yocational guide to the youth of Ger- 
many. German boys who could show high school certificates 
were sent to the exhibition from all parts of the Empire, and 
had their expenses at Dusseldorf paid by the Goverument for 
two weeks. The boys were allowed to inspect and study all 


1923. 
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the different crafts exhibited, and after this were expected to 
decide which vocation in life appealed to them most. 

This, of course, was a much more intelligent way of picking 
one's life work than merely being pushed into any kind of 
work by the driving force of circumstances. But even so, Mr. 


Hokey had a better way. If the exhibition were successful, 
would it not be even more successful if taken to the homes of 
the boys by means of motion pictures? He laid his idea before 
the German minister of education and before the Kaiser him- 
self. Both were enthusiastic over the plan, and told him to go 
ahead. He did; and despite the inadequacy of motion pictures 
in those early days he met with considerable success. Failure 
to get suitable pictures of several important industries, how- 
ever, led to temporary defeat. 

But the feasibility of the plan had been proven. Success 
waited only on the perfection of the motion-picture camera 
and projection machine, 

The rapid development of both gave him an opportunity 
sooner than he had looked for, and 10 years ago he began to 
organize the bureau of commercial economics with Miss Anita 
Maris Boggs, whose high ideals, broad conception of world af- 
fairs, and expert economic training and organization ability 
have contributed to its present world-wide usefulness and in- 
fluence. 

Now, what is this bureau of commercial economics? This 
can best be explained by a brief outline of its operations and 
purposes, 

As soon as the bureau had been incorporated and had 
opened an office in Washington Mr. Holley started to put the 
idea into operation. He first went to the Bureau of Education 
of the Interior Department and told them he wanted all the 
motion pictures they could give him. He said he wanted to 
show them to the people, to make better citizens of them. 

The Governnment officials, especially the late Secretary, 
Franklin K. Lane, were enthusiastic and promised their heart- 
iest help. Then he went to the largest industrial concerns and 
begged the privilege of getting motion pictures of their plants. 
The purpose was to show the people how things in common 
use were made. He went to the foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington and from them got films showing industries and cus- 
toms in foreign lands. 

Then came the question where to show these pictures. With 
boundless optimism and energy the universities and colleges, 
State granges, social settlement houses, community centers, 
and churches from one end of the country to the other were 
canvassed and agreed to show the pictures. 

In all this work he laid down only two conditions: To the 
industries and Governments he stipulated that no picture should 
contain advertising. To the universities and other institutions 
he stipulated that the pictures must be shown free of charge 
to everybody. 

The growth of the bureau was amazing. Nearly every uni- 
versity in the country was soon showing the bureau's pictures 
in its extension work. Dignitaries of the church got behind 
it; publie officials went to its aid, and in a little while Mr. 
Holley’s motion-picture programs, carrying their message of 
education and Americanism, were in circulation from Maine 
to California. 

But to show them in buildings was to show them only in 
populated communities. This was not enough; there were back- 
waters of American life where buildings were not available. So 
Mr. Holley had special trucks made by which the bureau's films 
could be carried off the beaten paths of civilization and shown 
in the open air to men and women whose vision on life had been 
hemmed in by poverty and loneliness. Into the mountains of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, far out on the prairies of the Dakotas, 
in the negro settlements of the South, down into the teeming 
streets of New York’s East Side the bureau's trucks, equipped 
with powerful projectors, rambled their way, stopping frequently 
to put on a show out under the stars for the enlightenment of 
men. N 

So successful was the work of the bureau that Mr. Holley 
soon cast about to make the scope of the pictures take in the 
whole world. Through the State Department at Washington it 
was arranged to have the films sent free of charge through the 
American diplomatic pouches. Then with the cooperation of 
foreign Governments the bureau’s message of education and 
patriotism began to march around the globe. 

The infant mortality rate in India was soaring. Immediately 
several prints of a picture teaching the proper care of infants 
were on their way to India to be shown before crowds of amazed 
native mothers, and the films accomplished their purpose. 

In the lonely steppes of Sberia the bureau’s films are shown 
nightly on screens slung between telegraph poles of the Eastern 


Chinese & Siberian Railroad. At the mouth of the copper 
mines in Chile and Peru the bureau's pictures are teaching the 
peons the lesson of decent living and honest craftsmanship. The 
natives of Zululand, huddled in black, wondering groups about 
a white screen, learn how to make butter by modern Vermont 
methods. The weavers of Manchester, England, are shown the 
methods in use in the woolen mills of Manchester, N. H. 

And the bureau's pictures are shown in theaters, too, but not 
for profit. Through an arrangement with the motion-picture 
theater owners of the United States, the bureau's pictures are 
exhibited at special matinee performances to children, free of 
charge. 

The lesson of decent living and true Americanism is written 
in shadows and light before the inmates of State prisons. The 
bureau's pictures, speaking the simplest and most understand- 
able of all languages, carry solace and reason into the warped 
minds of insane asylums. To patients in hospitals, seeking relief 
from pain, the bureau’s films come with their message of cheer 
and hope. 

In a word, whereyer instruction and entertainment can ad- 
vance the cause of civilization the bureau’s pictures are knitting 
the races of man closer together. 

The brotherhood of man is a big term, even if loosely used. 
But surely the bureau has caught hold of something that is 
every day bringing this brotherhood a little nearer to reality. 
The language of pictures is the language of men of all races. 
They have the same meaning on the Bund in Shanghai that they 
have on Broadway. And by showing the man of Shanghai how 
the man of New York lives, how he works, how he plays, you 
are destroying distance and making these two men neighbors— 
just two human beings seeking peace and happiness. 

But just as it is bringing the races of man closer together 
through understanding, so is the bureau's work making better 
citizens of them. The ignorant mountaineer of Tennessee is a 
better American citizen if he is taught how to market his crops 
more scientifically. The French peasant is a better Frenchman 
if he improves his mode of living by learning through pictures 
the lessons of sanitation. Your prisoner in Sing Sing will be 
less of a liability after his release if pictures have taught him 
a trade in prison. 

So these are the purposes and the work of the bureau: To 
make better citizens of men and women, to bring the races of 
men closer together through understanding, and to lift the plane 
of living just a little bit higher among the people down near 
the bottom of the ladder. 

I move that the bill he referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROPOSED WORLD CONFERENCE, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I introduce a joint re<olution, and 
ask to have it read and lie on the table. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 286) providing an interna- 
tional conference for reduction of land and naval armaments, 
the improvement of commerce, and the promotion of world peace 
was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the President is authorized and uested to 
invite the Governments with which the United States bas diplomatic 
relations, to appoint representatives to a conference to be held In the 
city of Washington, which shall be charged with the consideration of 
the causes an urpes of present milita and naval expenditures 
and the formulation of measures for the reduction of land and narval 
armaments, for the improvement of industry and commerce, the assur- 
ance of public order, and the promotion of peace throughout the world, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
table. 

PENSION TO JOHN L. LIVINGSTON, 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12019) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS ro DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LENROOT submitted an amendment providing that the 
appropriation of $40,000 for the fiscal year 1923 for the estab- 
lishment of a flsh-rescue station on the Mississippi River, made 
by the deficiency appropriation act approved July 1, 1922, be 
continued and made available during the fiscal year 1924, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 14408, the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and order to be printed, 


revival of 
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Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment providing for 43 
messengers at salaries of $1,800 each under the office of the 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, ete., intended to be proposed 
by him to be inserted at the end of the amendment of Mr. 
Townsend to the amendment of Mr. Moses, providing increased 
salaries to certain Senate employees, and intended to be pro- 
posed to the House bill 14408, the third deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was. referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$900 to Leslie L. Biffle for services rendered to various com- 
mittees of the Senate in adaition to his regular duties, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 14408, the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES I. O'NEILL. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following resolution (8. 
Res. 450), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and di- 
reeted to pay, from the miscellaneous. items of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, to Charles I. O'Neill, the sum of $500 for expert serv- 
ices rendered by him to the Senate Committee on Finance during the 
Sixty-seventh Congress in compiling, editing, and indexing hearings, 
special reports, and bills relating to the reyenue act of 1921, and 
the tariff act of 1922. 


FEDERAL AND STATE DEBTS, 


Mr. NORRIS. I offer a Senate resolution, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present. consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read, 

The resolution (S. Res. 451) was read, as follows: 


Whereas: the jc debts of the United States and of the several 
States and their political subdivisions, many of which are exempt 
from taxation, have reached enormous proportions of the total wealth 
of the country; and 

Whereas many of the agricultural, manufacturing, and other in- 
dustries, or trades, of the country are suffering from heayy indebted- 
ness and from burdensome taxation; and 

Whereas the situation as to international debts in relation to the 
productive enterprise throughout the world nts a 
8 of great com ty, and a general accounting with regard 
o the economic position of this country is necessary in order to 
formulate an intelligent policy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed 
to make an inquiry into, and to compile data concerning, the total 
amount of the chief kinds of wealth in the United States, including 
land, improvements, movables, and other tangible and intangible 
goods, and also the ownership: thereof, and the various liabilities in- 
cumbent thereon, inclu public and private debts, of various kinds, 
corporation stocks and other choses in action, and to make inquiry 
into, and compile data co g, the amount of the annual increase 
in national wealth in recent years in different lines of economic actiy- 
ity and of the income received by different classes of the population, 
including data as to the amount of the income from securities exem t 
from taxation under ral income and profits taxes; and to 
make report on the aforesaid matters, as soon as practicable: Pro- 
vided, however, That in respect to such data no information shall 
be reported or published which would reveal the amount of wealth, 
property, indebtedness, or income of any person, partnership, or corpo- 
ration. And: be it further 

Resolved, That in accordance with section 8 of an act e 
September 26, 1914, entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define ‘its ers and duties, and for other potone 
the President is requested to direct the Internal Revenue 
the Department of the Treasury, the Census Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Interstate Commercie Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and such other depar or Government establish- 
ments as may have information with respect to the foregoing matters, 
whether in the form of individual or corporation reports or otherwise, 
to give access to such information and to render such assistance im 
the compilation thereof as. uested by the Federal Trade 
— —.— and approved by the President. 


Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr, MCCORMICK. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I sought to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska whether the resolution contains a request that the com- 
mission prepare a comparison of expenditures and taxes by 
States and local taxing bodies to-day and, say, five years ago? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; that is uot included. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Would the Senator object to the addi- 
tion of such a provision? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not, I think that would be of a 
great deal of value. Then, if the information is secured that 
the resolution calls for, it will be yery easy to make a com- 
parison. I should have no objection to having it amended in 
that way. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, it has been stated that 
the annual sum of State and local taxation amounts to some 
five billions a year, or more than is now collected by the Na- 
tional Government. Many of us know from personal knowledge 
that within our own States the cost of State government or 
municipal government has trebled and quadrupled with four 
years. Relief from taxation by Congress will not lighten the 
burden of the people unless the States and local taxing bodies 
desist from the vast expenditures in which they are now en- 


gaged. If the Senafor will permit me, I will draft a brief 
amendment covering the matter I have suggested, and send it 
to the desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say that I shall have no objection to 
that kind of an amendment. It will add just a little work to 
the Federal Trade Commission, but I can see that it would 
be very valuable, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask that the resolution 
go over for the day. Then the Senator from Ilinois can pre- 
pare his amendment more carefully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over for 
one day. 


IMPURITIES AND MISGRADING IN ANTHRACITE COAL. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I offer a 
Senate resolution requesting certain Information on the subject 
of coal impurities, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 452) was read, as follows: 

Whereas there is general complaint of the marketing to the pnblic 
of anthracite coal of misgraded sizes and containing a large propor- 
tion of Impurities; and 

Whereas the purchasers of anthracite coal are entitled to know 
what sizes they are buying and to what extent they are obliged to 
pay for slate, slag, and other fuelless material ; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Mines has inspected coal for purchase by the 
Government for a number of years, and through the Government fuel 
yards purchases coal for the Government buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and has carried on extensive studies of the quality and size 
of market grades of coal: Therefore be it 

Resolred, That the Bureau of Mines is directed to report to the 
Senate (1) the result of such studies, particularly giving such infor- 
mation as would indicate the extent to which impurities and mis- 
grading have been found in domestic sizes of anthracite coal; (2) 
what information that bureau has as to the extent to which impure 
or misgraded anthracite coal of domestic sizes has been generally 
marketed to the public; and (3) whether or not it is the opinion of 
the bureau that legisintion should be adopted seeking to establish 
market grades as to the size and quality of anthracite coal shipped in 
interstate commerce, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
for the Immediate consideration of the resolution. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


; hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I simply wish to 
point out to the Senator from Massachuset that those provi- 
sions were included in a bill which I introduced, and which is 
now on the calendar, not only to study the cost of production 


and distribution of coal but also to make a survey and pro- 


vide for the classification of coal, placing the authority for 
the enforcement of the sale of coal under proper classification 
with the Department of the Interior. I think this resolution 
does not go far enough, although it would provide very valuable 
information on the subject. I heartily approve of the resolu- 
tion, but I hope some future Congress will pass a fact finding 
bill such as the one that I proposed and that Is now in the 
morgue of the Senate Calendar, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am in 
hearty sympathy with the bill introduced by the Senator from 
New Jersey. I think it should have been passed by Congress 
long ago. This resolution, however, does not seek to make 
legislation. It simply seeks information, and information 
which would have been available had the Senator's bill been 
passed. The information sought may help to get some legisla- 
tion on this subject of fireless coal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSENGER TO FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 453), 
whieh was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resotved, That the Committee on Finance be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to employ a messenger at the rate of $1,200 per annum, to be 
paia out of the contingent fund of the Senate during the Sixty-eighth 

ongress. 

PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I offer a resolution which I ask 
to have read and lie upon the table until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read, 

The resolution (S. Res. 454) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate approve of the adberence by the United 
States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, accepting the adjoining 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, excepting 
therefrom the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction; said adher- 
ence to be made ar the following conditions and understandings, 
to be made a part of the act of adherence: 

(1) That such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League of Nations 
or the assumption of any 5 by the United States under the 
8 of the League of Nations constituting part of the treaty of 

ersailtes. 


(2) That the United States shall be permitted to participate through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
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the other States members, 8 2 3 council a= assembly 
of the League of Nations, in any of either the 
council or the assembly for the 8 of judges oF. or epu dges 
of the Permanent Court of International ce or for the ng of 


(3) That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the court as determined and appropriated from time to time by 
the Con s of the United States. 

(4) at the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended without the 
consent of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
lie on the table. 


FACTS REGARDING EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. McCORMICK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
455), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


Resolved, That the President be, and hereby is, authorized to appoint 
® commission of five poranse to ascertain the facts regarding the 
present distribution, volume, and value of the agricultural and manu- 
factured exports of the United States and the commercial problems 
related thereto, and that he iy requested and authorized to assign to 
the service of the commission such officers and employees of the De- 
partment of State, the Treasury, Agriculture, and erce as he may 

necessary to the performance of the duties of the commission. 
The commission shall , not later than November 1, 1925. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from the American 
Economist discussing Government operation of ships for a 
limited period. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From American Economist of February 23, 1923.) 


SENATOR FLercHeer’s SPEECH 8 GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF 
HIPs. 

Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, of Florida, ranking Democratic 
member of the Senate Commerce Committee and formerly chairman of 
that committee, 3 a notable s h in the Senate recently on the 
pending ng lie bill, in which he undertook, with considerable 
success, sagga ean of errors that have crept into the 
discussion of that historical shipping bill and which have tended to 
obscure the facts. Senator ttc gaa Sa used as his text certain expres- 
ons made by President Harding he delivered his message Pa 
short time ago on the British debt 88 bill to the Congress in 
joint session, at which time the President made some rather pointed 
references to the shi yapt hen bill fai Fos effort to secure action on it 
at the present Plano Ay I parm Ma directed toward 
the Senate, in which body, the Si la sti Senator FLETCHER 
has, for the past six or seven years, e a 5 and stronger 
bias in favor of Government operation of the ships it owns — 
conditions are much more favorable than at present to 
these ships to 3 owners. He has felt, and frequently said, that 
Government ownership has not had such a test of Government opera- 
tion of merchant ships In foreign trade as justly to discredit that method 
of dealing with that vast tonnage. Senator FLercHen’s speech closely 
followed one delivered by Senator W. L. Jones. which was in part 
reviewed in the last issue of the American Economist. 

“The statement is made in the press,” said Senator FLETCHER in 
opening his speech, “and the idea seemed to be somewhat emphasized 
Be: address of the President to Congress on the 7th of this month, 

t those opposed to the pen bill have been employing obstruc- 
tive tactics, wasting time, and engaging in what is commonly called a 
filibuster in an effort to prevent a vote being taken on the bill. I do 
not feel called upon to consider the circumstances in which a fili- 
buster would be justified in either branch of Congress or to 
the merit or demerit of such practice as the occasion may call for, but I 
refer to it simply ig Stn way of getting at the truth and stating the facts 
with regard te wha Senate has been doing in connection with the 
legislation which it hae been considering. 

“Tt will be recalled that the President called an extraordinary 
sion of Congress last 3 for Acs pa of having the ship 3 
sidy bill considered. No obs were emplo: on this 
side of the Chamber in connection nn t that movement. It was found 
that there was no stron 2 N the measure in either branch of 
Congress, at least not 7 to warrant an — to press 
the measure to a vote; 41 8 y decided that hearings should 
be had, and after that the Members of Congress would better return 
to their homes and get the views of their constituents. When they 


came back they were no more 5 with Se im nea of penus 
such legislation than tbey had n before—t 


The re- 
action of the constituency in each case 3 to 3 bo just the 
8 way; and if we can judge from the Reg sharon whatever ecto | 

2 uestion had on the issues, the country is opposed to this kin 
of legislation.” 

Senator FLETCHER, continuing, declared that the result of the con- 
sideration of ship subsidy by the people “ has been to 9 the old- 
established policy of the country against subsidy 2 he further 
declared that during this session of 8 there 1 been no 
marked delay in the consideration of this The chairman of the 
committee always frank, candid, and fair — yesterday stated expressly 
that the appropriation bills had been hi through the Senate with a 

epeed unprecedented.” He pointed out how the bill had been from 

me to time laid aside, and so the bill has not r the considera- 
tion its importance merits, The impression that the bill has not been 
considered and kept constantly before the Senate, said Senator 
FLETCHER, was emphasized in the President’s recent message, from 
which he quotes as follows: 

“I am unwilling—the publie is e to continue these appall- 
he. losses to he Public Tre: when we know we are operating with 

pe PPE of relief or of ultimate achievement. Congress owes to 

to the Executive branch of the Government, and to the American 

Mere avoidance by prolonged debate is 
c question, 


10515 some sive action. 


a mark of impotence on a vitally important pub 


There can be no doubt whatever that the President stands on firm 
ground in claiming that the | aceon hus a right to expect “ decisive 
3 legislat ve matters; but Senator FLETCHER ob- 
lecturing ” Congress, and denies the President's asser- 
fons, ret. ace “the claim about the a ling losses arising from the 
e ships. I have pointed out on 5 e 
Senator FLETCHER, that there is no Government operation 
except in the — 4 of one line that is of —.— establish- 
ment, the United States Line charge of Mr. Rossbottom, and except 
in the case of the Panama bieamshi Ce which has been in charge 
of the Government, of course, from ming and long before we 
ever had shi built by the 8 These are the only poke 
instances of — operation.“ This is technically 8 
great bulk of our rage Ea being operated by private citizens, to Suse 
they are allocated by t g Board, which bears all of the losses 
of DAGON and pays the prívate operators a percentage on the money 
earned by the ships they operate. 
The statement has been made thousands of times the country over 
that the Shipping Board is 2 $50,000,000 a year through its 
ps, and this loss is emphasized tn in order to discredit 


en he said: 


fore expressed its conclusions and adopted a policy with reference 
te the proper way of establishing an American merchant marine.” 

In proof of this Senator FLETCHER explained what had been done 
three years ago in the preparation of the Jones merchant marine 
bill, and he quoted section 34 of that measure, which uires the 

ident to give notice to nations with which we have trade treaties 

and 8 of our intention so to modify them as to leave this 

country free te adopt the early, successful American policy of dis- 

Pi | import duties and tonnage dues for the protection of 

m foreign trade. ‘The chairman of the committee.“ said 

Senator FLETCHER, “pressing this bill yesterda y admitted 

that if this policy had been carried into effect, if this law had 1 5 

executed, if we had only put into force the adopted by Co: 

in 1920, it would have accomplished far more in t he way of esta estabitshin 

en 


and maintaining an American merchant marine than 
friends of the pending measure could hope for under it if it should 
become a law.” In this statement Senator FLETCHER is strictly 
within the truth, as has previously been pointed out in these columns, 
Everything considered, a recital of this ov «pags truth is both 
pertinent and timely. ' Senator FLETCHER ad: 
“Now, Congress s, not only, with the 9 of the present 
President, who was then in the Senate and orsed this action, but 
with the approval of the then President of the United States, enacted 
z law dec the policy, ecg $ the principles upon which an 
merican ant marine must wilt, which not only authorized 
but directed the President to do the thin set forth in section 
34. What I am claiming now is that the President, while 
refusing and declining absolutely to execute a mandate of Congress, 
undertakes to lecture oo because it indulges in debate on a 
measure which he proposes; in other words, he says in his address: 
IJ am trying to empha. a responsibility which can not be met by 
one branch of the Government alone. There is call for congressional 
expression, not mere avoidance. I am not seeking now to influence the 
Senate's decision, ma Lam appealing for some decision.” 
“He says that C „ ought to go along with him, but he is un- 
willing to go along with Congress. Here is a law authorizing and di- 
recting the President to do certain thin; a The President refuses to do 
those things. The law lays down a finite, clear, expressed policy 
which Congress feels ought to be Bg ger with reference to this whele 
uestion, but the President says, ‘I do iki with you about that." 
e then’ goes further and in effect says, ‘ is not a matter for the 
Executive alone, but it is a matter for both slative and Executive 
branches of the Government to take hold 
in connection with it. I am un 
pooper thing to do; I refuse to do it; 
y doing what I panti and if you do not cooperate with me, I will take 


— n 


questions ; in 
I am un to go with you in the 
direction which you determine is the right road to travel.’ 

No one can have read what the American oe has been saying 
from week to week on this very subject and not recall that Senator 
FLETCHER is wi the facts of the case i what he says. Senator 
FLETCHER fortified his position in re t to the great merchant marine 
act of June 5, 1920, by copious quotations therefrom, so as to make clear 
what 8 and the Executive of that day intended should be done, 
what, in fact, President Harding himself, then a Senator, joined in 
providing should be done. 

Senator FLETCHER’s speech covers more than a score of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, all of it in small type, and much of it in 
extremely small being in the latter case copious quotations from 

acts of Congress, and communications he has received from 
se interested in pending legislation. 

As sustaining tbe Senator's position that Government operation of 
merchant ships have never had a fair test, he one at length from a 
communication from one Nelson Collins, who 3 at great 
length and in much detail the operation of Goren ships by the 
Government while the war was on, only a brief extract from which we 
ce to reproduce. Mr. Collins described the New York office” 
nited States Shipping Board, “ that actually ran all the ships— 
65 of them at the um—that the Government held in one great 
civilian fleet throughout the war," 


Lest we forget,“ as we are 80 
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liable to do with so much crowding into the events of the World War, 
and our own participation in it, the following, descriptive of our Gov- 


ernment's war-time activities in the operation of merchant ships, is de- 
serving of space: 

“The ships of ‘the New York office’ were on the rons to France 
and England and Italy and Russia; went coastwise to Atlantic South 
‘America ; ran down to Cuba and Porto Rico; carried coal from Newport 
News to New England. Its ships carried p — 8 of all supplies 
taken to Europe under the — — States flag for both our own armies 
and the allies. The office devised and executed its own repair system 

or both the incidental Morao repairs and the semiannual gene 9 5 
a - 

eet throughout 

t e serious fire or theft. Its commissary operated 
ith satisfied crews and a variety 


ul. It had its own legal bureau. It maintained a system o 

g its ships in port unger W. H. Moore that kept the 

@ war without a sing 
in 1918 at 86 cents per man per day, 
and value in its food that led to many inquiries from private companies. 
It bandled its own manning problems, and its shipping office at No. 5 

reenwich Street, under John J. Daly, never failed to keep the ships 
supplied with crews, in r 8 or emergency call, is ship- 
ping office was u as the basis of the Government's 3 

stem when the Shipping Board reorganised its operations a peace- 
time program. If established a complete system of medical inspection 
and treatment under Dr. W. H. Meiners.” 

Capt. Charles Yates, et pe ein i in the handling of a large fleet 

of ocean-going ships, in y uick turn around was a prime essential, 
a man of unusual ex ve abi 157 nevertheless, developed and handled 
this vast fleet, which began in May, 1917, a month after our decla- 
ration of war, with six ships of but 28,828 tons, a fleet that in a 
year grew to 128 ships with a dead-weight tonnage of 810,562. It 
was the greatest fleet of merchant ships that ever has been gathered 
into one operating unit,” said Mr. Collins, besides which the office 
actually operated thi odd more at times for repair or for a single 
8 In y, 1917, these Government-operated ships steamed 
6, miles, but in May, 1918, the ships under the New York office 
steamed 345,244 miles. 
Captain Yates finally resigned, after the war, because the Shipping 
Board sought to make the Government operation a feeder to privately 
owned American lines, all of a part of the policy pursued almost from 
the beginning according to Senator FLETCHER, of never giving real 
Government operation. a fair chance. 

For_two wholly sufficient reasons the presentation of this proof of 
the efficiency of vernment operation of merchant ships in the great 
emergency of war, is timely, to wit: 1. If the pending ship subsidy 
bill fails of enactment the ships will remain in the hands of the Ship- 
ping Board, which may take some d e course wholly at varlance 
with the one it has pursued, so far, in the operation, through private 
citizens, of its vast fleet of merchant ships, in a manner wholly to the 
advantage of the private operators and wholly to the disadvanta 
of the Government. 2. And, if the bill does go through, it is ape 
able that a fleet of . of a thousand merchant ships will quickly 
be disposed of, and the need will continue of some form of operation 
of Government-owned ships in order to maintain the routes already 
established and in operation, because it is inconceivable that the 
88 will abandon these routes and lay up the ships now 
operating. 

We feel sure that Senator Duxcax U. FLETCHER will be pleased to 
send a complete copy of his speech, from which we have quoted, to 
anyone asking for it, and no friend of American shipping can afford 
to omit a careful reading of this Sprech which clears u 
points that are obscure in the ownership and operation of 
ships in foreign trade. 


MONTHLY REPORTS OF CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the morning business 
has been disposed of to the point where it is permissible for 
me to do so, I wish to call up Senate Resolution 488, which is 
lying on the table, and ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read Semate Resolution 488, submitted by 
Mr. La FoLLETTE on the 12th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is 
hereby, requested to report to the Congress, and when Congress is not 
in session, to the dent, as soon as possible after the first day of 
each month the condition of railroad equipment as revealed by the 
reports of the carriers and by the inspections of the commission, the 
number of persons killed, the number of injured upon the railroads, and 
say other available data bearing upon the physical condition of the 
railroads, and of railroad equipment, together with a statement of 
what action, if any, has been taken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission within its statutory pra to remedy the situation. 

Resolved further, That such monthly reports as soon as transmitted 
to the President or to the Congress shall be available to the public. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am reluctant to take 
up the time of the Senate discussing this resolution unless it is 


so many 
overnment 


desired on the part of Senators that it should be explained. I 
think manifestly, upon its face, it ought to be passed at once by 
the Senate. I am aware of the fact that many Senators desire 
to have consideration of bills during the morning hour, and E 
will not enter upon a discussion of the resolution unless some one 
wants to haye it explained. 148 iata 5a Us 

Mr. WATSON. May I see ift? EEI AEA ries 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is a resolution calling upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to furnish information to the Sen- 
ate from time to time with regard to the equipment of the rail- 
roads; in short, to report once each month, and when the Con- 
gress is not in session to report to the President, and that such 
reports shall be open to public inspection. I can set forth in 
the discussion I am prepared to make upon this resolution the 
reasons for it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Did I understand the Senator to say he 
wants a report every month? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The first of every month. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How much work will that require? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will impose but very little work 
upon the commission, I am advised. I believe it is very im- 
portant that such reports be made each month, because the 
increase in the number of locomotives and of cars that are 
out of repair month by month is very startling. More people 
are being killed and injured upon the railroads in 80 days now 
than were killed and injured for the six months’ period preced- 
ing, and it is increasing very rapidly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. the commission now get this infor- 
mation? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. The commission obtains the informa- 
tion under authority of law, and they have authority of law 
for requiring that the improyements and repairs be made. I 
am asking in this resolution that they report to Congress 
monthly when it is in session, and to the President when Con- 
gress is not in session, with regard to the condition of the 
equipment, with reference to the persons injured or killed, and 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission is doing, if any- 
thing, under existing law, to bring about the repair of the 
equipment. 

I ask leave to incorporate as a part of my remarks tables and 
statistics furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
data bearing upon this question, 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator found out how many addi- 
tional employees it will take to gather this information? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not asked that question, nor 
do I think it very important, because the data are collected, 
and by the terms of the resolution the commission will be re- 
quired to compile and report monthly. 

Mr. WATSON. They are constantly collecting information 
in regard to that matter, are they not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They are required to constantly col- 
lect this information and to make the inspections. It is a part 
of their duty. 

Mr. WATSON. That was my understanding. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If there is any failure upon their part 
to do it, I am confident that the remissness is chargeable to Con- 
gress in not furnishing them with a sufficient appropriation to 
employ the necessary number of inspectors. This resolution 
will bring out all the facts, and I think a statement of the facts 
should be in the possession not only of the Congress and of the 
President but of the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin for the insertion in the RECORD 
of certain tables and statistics? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Statement showing number of locomotives i , number found defective, number ordered out of service, and number of accidents, killed and injured, period January I, 1922, to 
aie T foes, compared with period July 1. 1922, to November 30, 1909, both inclusive, on roads listed below. 3 = 


June , 


Atlantic Coast Line. FATA 


FEE 


Boston & Maine. Neeb 


Ee 
856 


Central R. R. of New Jerse z abscess 


FEE 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western * 


88888888888 8 


885 


found 
defective. | defective. 


401 36 8 7 1 6 
435 56 20 13 6 13 
263 80 14 5 0 5 
194 æ 5 5 0 6 
481 60 22 9 0 9 
265 70 38 9 0 9 
189 58 22 1 0 1 
134 72 33 2 0 4 
70 86 30 1 0 1 
2 il 1 1 0 3 
180 66 29 4 0 4 
33 70 17 3 0i 3 
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une 30, 1922, compared with period July I, 1922, to November , 1922, both inclusive, on roads listed below—Continued. 


Name of road. 


Lehigh Valley. „ eee —— 


Louisville & Nashville Jan. 1 to June 3 
New Vork, New Haven & Hartford 
Tennsy van .. Jan. 1 to June 30 
Fi 
TOs Ge PRG S nosse coe vi nosncsscsscosnsassncsscs Jan, 1 to June 30. 
July 1 to Nov. 30. X 
Dec. 1 to Feb. 2 


July 1 to Dec. 1 does not include accidents taken 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ATTORNEYS EMPLOYED BY SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, on the 16th of January I offered 
-a resolution, which was adopted, asking the Shipping Board to 
submit various items of information. I am advised at the desk 
that no response has been made to that resolution, I want to 
give notice that if the information is not forthcoming by to- 
morrow I shall ask for the adoption of another resolution re- 
questing immediate response by the Shipping Board to the reso- 
tion heretofore adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is that a resolution the Senate 
passed calling upon the Shipping Board for certain information? 

Mr. KING. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I do not know just 
how they are progressing in preparing the information, but I do 
know that Chairman Lasker told me some little time ago that 
they were working on it just as expeditiously as possible; that 
it called for a tremendous amount of information, and that it 
would take them quite a little while to get it. I feel that there 
is no neglect on the part of the Shipping Board to furnish the 
information as soon as possible. 

Mr. KING. I shall be under obligation to the Senator if he 
will ask Mr, Lasker to communicate with the Senator from 
Washington and myself in regard to it. 

Mr. POMBERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to say in that connection, too, that 
some time ago I presented a resolution calling for details as 
to the facts regarding the sale of certain ships, the terms of 
the sale, and other matters relating to it. That resolution was 
answered, but later another resolution was presented calling for 
the same information and for a statement as to all ships sold 
prior to March 4, 1921. That resolution has not as yet been 
answered, Again, there was a third resolution calling upon 
the Shipping Board for information as to the probable cost of 
equipping these steel ships with Diesel engines. That is a mat- 
ter of very great importance, I think, and the information would 
be of very great value to the Senate in determining what should 
be done with those ships. 

I have been very anxious to have that information and I 
hope that we may be favored with a report on those two reso- 
lutions by the Shipping Board. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on February 26, 
1923, the President had approved and signed acts of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1829. An act for the relief of Walter Runke; 

S. 2563. An act to provide for the completion of the bridge 
across the Little Colorado River, near Leupp, Ariz.; 

8. 3048. An act for the relief of L. D. Riddell and George W. 
Hardin, trustees of Milligan College, Tennessee; 

S. 3614. An act relating to the official bond of the United 
States marshal for the southern judicial district of the State 
of New York; 

S. 3690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; 

S. 4061. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district, 


NOTE —Th from Dec. 1 to Feb. 26 cover all reports in so far as they have been received by the Interstate Commerce Commission to date. 
Record 3 De = — from —.— of Statistics for . — 
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of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut 
Bank, Mont., for the settlement of the extent of the priority 
to the waters of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks, 
of the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; 

8. 4113. An act for the relief of Helene M. Layton; 

8. 4333. An act for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; and 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
settling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by 
Walloons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch 
West India Co. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had ap- 
proved the designation of Hon. PHILIP P. CAMPBELL, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Kansas, as its Speaker pro tem- 
pore. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7053) to grant certain lands to the city of 
Canon City. Colo., for a public park. 

The message further announced that the- House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7967) granting certain lands to Escambia 
County, Fla., for a public park. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore 
of the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution and they were thereupon signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent: 

S. 107. An act for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler; 

S. 419. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Esperanza; 

S. 726. An act for the relief of George Emerson; 

S. 937. An act to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster of 
MeMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen ; 

S. 1405. An act for the relief of William Collie Nabors; 

S. 1502. An act for the relief of Thomas E. Owen; 

S. 1516. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Flaunlacher; 

S. 1599. An act for the relief of the estate of David B. 
Landis, deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased ; 

S. 1670. An act for the relief of Buffkin & Girvin; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and Wiiliam 
Rhett Eleazer; 

S. 2323. An act for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased; 

S. 2632. An act for the relief of Martin Cletner; 

S. 2746. An act for the relief of William Howard May, ex- 
marshal of the Canal Zone; William K. Jackson, ex-district 
attorney of the Canal Zone; and John H. McLean, ex-paymaster 
of the Panama Canal, now deceased; 

S. 2853. An act for the relief of persons suffering damage by 
reason of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp 
Benning, Ga.; 

S. 2934. An act to provide for the issuance to John W. 
Stanton by the Secretary of the Interior of patent to certain 
land, upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre; 

S. 3118. An act for the relief of Herbert E. Meilstrup; 

S. 3154. An act for the relief of C. M. Rieves; 
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S. 3171. An act for the rellef of the trustee of the estate 
of Hillsboro Dredging Co., a corporation, bankrupt; 

S. 3256. An act for the relief of A. L. Gramling; 

S. 3351. An act for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins; 

S. 8594, An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
exchange of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rall- 
way Co.; 

rf 4028. An act for the relief of John N. Halladay; 

S. 4345. An act for the relief of E. J. Reynolds; 

H. R. 13660. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; 

H. R, 14254. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create a commission authorized under certain conditions to 
refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 9, 1922; and 

H. J. Res. 460. Joint resolution accepting the sword of Gen. 
Richard Montgomery. 

CAPT, NORMAN RANDOLPH. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the calendar Order of Business No. 1203, House bill 
14317, granting permission to Capt. Norman Randolph, United 
States Army, to accept the decoration of the Spanish Order of 
Military Merit of Alfonso XIII. It is a House bill, and its 
consideration will take but a moment. It carries no appro- 
priation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the Senator’s request? We could 
not hear one word that he said on account of the confusion in 
the Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. My request is that we take up House bill 
14317. It fs a bill simply to permit the acceptance of a deco- 
ration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it on the calendar? 

Mr. LODGE. It is on the calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there any precedent for it? 


Mr. LODGE. Yes; there are plenty of precedents. Wo 
passed a similar bill the other day. 
Mr. OVERMAN, That is what I wanted to know. I am 


rather against such legislation. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam, too. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there are precedents for it I shall not 
object. 

ea LODGE. We passed a similar bill the other day. 
simply permitting a soldier to accept a decoration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator advise us as to 
the particular publie service for which the decoration is to be 
conferred? 

Mr. LODGE. It is stated in the House report. 
bill. I have not a copy of the report here. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr, President, while we are waiting for the 
report—— 

À Nir. LODGE. The House committee made a report on the 
bill. It is not on our files, and I have no desire to keep the 
Senate waiting any longer. 

FRANK A. JAHN, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up Order of Business 1138, Senate bill 4152, for the relief 
of Frank A. Jahn, upon which there is a report on file. The 
passage of the bill is recommended by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, It simply puts 
a man upon the retired list who passed the requisite examina- 
tion, but coneerning whose request for the taking of the exam- 
ination there was some question at one time. There is no more 
than that in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to object to the 
consideration of this bill, but I hope that after it is passed we 
may be permitted to go to the calendar instead of calling up 
bills by unanimous consent. 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Frank A. Jahn a lieutenant (junior grade) in the United States Nav 


and to retire him and place him upon the retired list of the Navy wit 
the retired pay and allowances of that grade. 


Mr. KING. Is this a bill the Senator from California in- 
troduced? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is. 

Mr, KING. I would like to ask the Senator from California 


whether this man was a reserve officer or one who had a 
regular naval status, 


It is 


It is a House 


Mr. JOHNSON. He served for 13 years in the Navy, was in- 
capacitated in the service, was retired, his disability having 
been determined by a board regularly called together, and then 
upon a technical question as to whether the request for exam- 
ination had been made by him in proper form the order retir- 
ing him was revoked; and now both the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy say this bill should 
be passed, in justice to him, because of his incapacity. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, and 
under the unanimous-consent agreement the calendar, under 
Rule VIII, is in order. 

Mr. KING. Where do we commence on the calendar? 

He VICE PRESIDENT. With the first number on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up Senate Joint Resolution 278, which is a very important 
joint resolution. It affects a land office in my State, and a re- 
port was filed on Saturday. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not see why we should not go to the 
calendar. 

Mr. HARRELD. This is a joint resolution which I think is 
important. We will have to get the resolution through the 
House, and I would be very glad if we could giye it present 
consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. There are several bills we will have to get 
through the House. I shall not object to the consideration of 
this joint resolution, but I want it distinctly understood that 
this is the last one I shall consent to until we go to the cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the number of the Sena- 
tor's joint resolution, and where is it? 

Mr. HARRELD. It is Senate Joint Resolution 217. A fayor- 
able report was made on the joint resolution on Saturday by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum]. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
joint resolution is on the calendar, Order of Business No. 1666. 

Mr. MOSES. We shall reach it in due season. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire objects, and the Secretary will an- 
nounce the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was anuounced as first in order on the 
calendar. 

Mr. KING. 
some time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 7) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the business of loaning money on security of any kind by per- 
sons, firms, and corporations other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, and real estate brokers in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 4, 1913, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2228) to amend certain sections of the Judicial 
Code relating to the Court of Claims was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8331) to amend the transportation act, 1920, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill has been considered in 
the Committee of the Whole, and has been amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It seems to be a very important bill. I 
think at least there ought to be some consideration of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it ought to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing transporta- 
tion fer dependents of Army field clerks and field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the joint resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2589) to amend section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of public-school teachers in the District 
of Columbia,” approved January 15, 1920, was announced as 
next in order. 


Let that go over. Its consideration will take 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill was passed on January 
8, and a motion entered to reconsider. The question is on re- 
consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] is not 
present, and I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 67) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and Noah 
Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1539) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1861) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 14) providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish certain information for historical purposes to the adju- 
tants general of the several States and the District of Colum- 
bia, and making an appropriation therefor, was announced as 
next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill was passed on April 3, 
1922, and a motion entered to reconsider. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3254) to encourage the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the United States through Federal and 
State cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employ- 
ment and the establishment of rural homes to those who have 
served with the military and naval forces of the United States, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1343) granting relief to persons who served in 
the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil War 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1345) to amend an act entitled“ Interstate com- 
merce act,” approved February 28, 1920, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. NEW. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1846) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, including the safety appliance acts and 
the act providing for the valuation of the several classes of 
property of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, approved March 1, 1913, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. NEW. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) creating a commission 
to investigate existing conditions of industry and commerce in 
the United States for the purpose of recommending to Congress 
legislation defining the rights and limitations of cooperative 
organizations as distinguished from illicit combinations in 
restraint of trade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 171) to extend the provisions of the act of May 
11, 1912, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL, Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 227) rejecting bids for the 


acquisition of Muscle Shouls was announced as next in order, 


Mr. McKELLAR. 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 18) to assure to persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of every State the equal protection of the laws, and to 
punish the crime of lynching was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 3146) to amend section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2388) for the relief of Augusta Reiter was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3858) to define butter and to provide a standard 
therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 211) to extend the provisions of the pension 
act of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to the officers and enlisted 
men of all State militia and other State organizations that 
rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War for a 
period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3995) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to exterminate bea beetles in the State of New Mexico, ant 
authorizing expenditures therefor, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

LIEUT. JOHN L- LIVINGSTON. 


The bill (S. 2702) for the relief of John I. Livingston was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the author of the bill when 
the disability occurred. 

Mr. LODGE. That bill was quite fully discussed when it 
was last reached. It is a case which I think is singularly de- 
serving. I listened to the debate on the bill in the Senate. This 
officer received injuries to his back which made him a cripple 
for life, and the case was fully explained by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DIAL, How long ago was it? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not the date. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. ; 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] 
intended to offer a substitute for the bill to which no objection 
whatever could be made. 

Mr. NEW. The Senator from Colorado is Ill in a hospital 
here, and it is evident that he will not be here to-day at least. 

Mr. LODGE. No; he can not be here, 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] 
will give me his attention, I will say that I have no special in- 
terest in the bill, but T recall very well that the Senator from 
Colorado in explaining it said that the accident happened a 
few days after the armistice was signed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. NEW. T have not the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill was before the Senate a 
few days ago, and there was some objection based upon the 
ground that it was in contravention of the policy announced 
after due deliberation upon the part of Congress of denying to 
reserve or temporary officers the benefits and privileges of retire- 
ment provided by law for regular officers of the Navy. Thera 
Was a unanimous feeling favoring adequate relief and most 
generous compensation for the beneficiary named in the bill. 
Objection to the bill was not the result of any opposition to 
granting a liberal pension or liberal compensation to the injured 
person. I understood that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NicHoLson], who introduced the bill, would submit a substitute 
which would meet this objection and provide in a just way for 
the person named in the bill. The Senator is absent to-day, and 
in his absence I suggest that the bill be passed. It can be taken 
up upon his coming into the Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate is not acting alone on unobjected 
bills. Therefore I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


I object to the consideration of the joint 
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believe in doing something for men who have been in the Navy 
during the war and rendered military service, and who, subse- 
quent to the war, while still in the service and acting under 
orders, are injured, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. In answer to the question asked by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] whether the man is in receipt of 
any compensation in any form, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NicHotson] stated that he was not, but that he was living on 
the charity of friends. He has no compensation of any kind 
whatsoever. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr, COUZENS. I wish to say, as a member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, that the committee went into the details of 
this case very thoroughly. In reply to the Senator from New 
York, I wish to say that no one had any influence and no one 
had any “pull” with the committee. I am fully justified in 
saying that no one had any influence and the case was dealt 
with on its merits. 

Further, I wish to say that in dealing with cases of injuries 
which are so apparent as in this case, it is a small part for the 
Senate to refuse relief because of the fact that some committee 
has been negligent in reporting general legislation. There is no 
excuse for a human being who, in the service of his country, 
was injured as this man was injured, being refused relief by 
the Senate of the United States. I think the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] will verify what I have said, and I hope the 
Senate will not go on record as refusing to grant proper relief 
to the soldiers and sailors of the country. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator did not state that there was an 
absolutely unanimous report from the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true. 

Mr. PAGE, We found there were only 11 days between the 
time the man was injured and the time when he otherwise would 
have been retired without any question. I have a long letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, and here is his closing para- 
graph: - 

From the above it would seem that had the disability in this case 
been incurred 11 days sooner, Lieutenant Livingston would have been 
eligible to retirement under the law. This department regards this 
case as a meritorious one and is of the opinion that the bill should be 
enacted into law for his relief. This proposed ee has been 
submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the director 
advises that this request for legislation is not in conflict with tha 
financial program of the President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is a very 
deserving case, and I hope the bill will be passed. I have risen 
at this time, however, for the purpose of asking the Committee 
on Naval Affairs to extend the same treatment to all reserve 
officers of the Navy who are now suffering from permanent 
disabilities incurred while in the service of their country. 
The fact is that up to a given period of time every reserve 
officer who became permanently incapacitated in the service 
could be retired with pay in the same manner as regular naval 
officers. That time was fixed at a certain date, namely, the 
official termination of the war, which was March 8, 1921. The 
Navy Department held many reserve officers in the service 
after that date; indeed, until July 1, 1922. This particular 
individual for whose benefit this bill has been reported by the 
Naval Affairs Committee was a reserve naval officer and was 
injured a few days after the time when the war was officially 
terminated. In all fairness he is entitled to the same benefits 
extended to those reserve officers permanently injured prior to 
March 8, 1921, and he ought to be retired with pay just as he 
would were he a regular naval officer. But there are other 
reserves in the same situation, others who have become per- 
manently disabled since March 3, 1921. They all should be 
given retirement benefits just as if they were regular officers. 

I ask the Naval Affairs Committee to report a bill to extend 
the time for giving the retirement benefits to reserve officers 
to July 1, 1922, when all naval reserye officers were displaced. 
There are no reserve officers in active service now. Therefore 
the benefits of the general law which reserve officers who were 
injured prior to March 3, 1921, enjoy should be extended to 
those injured in the interim from March 3, 1921, to July 1, 
1922. Why should not reserve officers injured between March 
8, 1921, and July 1, 1922, after the time expired for coming 
within the general provision of the law, be given the benefits 
enjoyed by their brother officers who were unfortunate enough 
to be injured before March 3, 1921? It seems to me that a 
general bill ought to be reported taking care of all the de- 


tion between naval reserve officers. permanently injured be- 
tween November 11, 1918—Armistice Day—and March 8, 1921, 
and those injured between March 8, 1921, and July 1, 1922, 
when all naval reserve officers were retired from active service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it Is a very unpleasant task to 
criticize the pending bill, because the serious injuries sustained 
by a brave soldier are such as to proyoke sympathy and to 
require that generous relief be promptly awarded him. I do 
not rise for the purpose of opposing a proposition to grant to 
the injured person a pension or just and fair compensation for 
the injuries which he has sustained. I am merely opposing 
the manner by which it is proposed that he shall obtain re- 
lief. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] indicated that 
the Senate ought not to oppose this bill or go on record in 
opposition to granting relief to soldiers and sailors injured in 
the line of duty. I most heartily agree with the Senator to 
the effect that we should not oppose measures that bestow suit- 
abie pensions or compensation upon those who have been so 

jured. 

Mr. President, I have uniformly contended that those who 
were injured in fighting the battles of their country, or in- 
curred disabilities while in the military service of their coun- 
try, should be generously treated by a grateful Nation, and 
I have further insisted that those who gave their lives upon the 
battle fields or in the service of their country should be grate- 
fully remembered, and that their families and dependents 
should be granted liberal pensions by the Government. 

But that is not the important and precise question before us. 
No one is suggesting that this injured soldier be denied relief. 
As I have heretofore stated, when this bill was brought before 
the Senate a few days ago, the fact was developed that the 
beneficiary named in the bill was a reserve officer and that he 
had received his injuries after the war and after the repeal 
of the temporary measure inadyertently and improperly passed, 
which gave certain retirement privileges to reserve officers of 
the Navy. It was my understanding that the Senator from 
Colorado would offer a substitute for the pending measure 
which would generously provide compensation for Mr. Liv- 
ingston. 

Mr. President, there is a very important principle involved 
in this proposed legislation, and Senators should be fully ad- 
vised as to the point involved and what the results might be if 
a precedent were established, the influence of which it is im- 
possible to estimate. I repeat, the question is not whether Mr. 
Livingston shall be compensated for his injuries, but rather 
what form that compensation shall take. It is not a mere aca- 
demic question nor a mere technical question, but it involves 
a broad national policy which will affect thousands, and per- 
haps tens of thousands, of individuals and involve tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. President, we can amend this bill, and do it now, and 
grant to the injured man a very large lump sum or a monthly 
pension or compensation to be paid through the Pension Office 
or the compensation agency of the Government. 

Briefly stated, the question involved is this: When the World 
War terminated the question was presented as to the manner 
of dealing with the temporary or reserve officers and the ex. 
service men who had been drafted or who had enlisted for the 
purposes of the war. As I am advised, that question was con- 
sidered by the War Department and the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate, and it was decided, and I 
think properly, that the temporary officers and the ex-service 
men should be treated alike and receive compensation not ac- 
cording to rank but based upon the injuries received. That 
seemed to appeal to the people and to be just and fair. It 
meant that the young men who went from a community and 
were fortunate enough to be sent to the officers’ training schools 
or to obtain commissions were to be accorded no greater bene- 
fits and emoluments than their neighbors and friends and rela- 
tives who were privates, but who served their country gallantly, 

The same view was taken by the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee; but in some way, largely if not wholly through the 
activities of some officers in the Navy Department, a bill was 
pushed through Congress which gave to reserve officers of the 
Navy retirement privileges. I doubt whether half a dozen 
Senators knew that such a measure had been enacted into law 
until months after the appropriation bill containing this pro- 
vision had gone into effect. Congress, when it learned of the 
measure and of the discrimination which it created, repealed 
it. The matter was fully considered by the Senate, and the 
view prevailed that the legislation was unwise, impolitic, and 
unjust. It was felt that it was an unfair discrimination 


serving cases of naval reserve officers permanently injured and | against the ex-service men who were not fortunate enough to 


found by the retirement board to be permanently incapacitated 
while in the service of their country. Let us make no distine- 


obtain commissions. It was perceived that under its provisions 
temporary officers who were but slightly injured could be re- 
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tired and obtain three-quarters pay for life. Under its opera- 
tions it was apparent that soldiers who were seriously injured 
fighting in the ranks would receive a certain sum as a pen- 
sion, whereas an emergency officer, who never was within a 
thousand miles of the battle field, and who incurred some dis- 
ability ratable as 10 per cent, could be retired and as such 
retired officer would be entitled for life to three-fourths of his 
annual pay of the grade in which he had served. The applica- 
tion of this law was manifestly unjust. It gave compensation, 
not in proportion to the injuries received, but based upon grade 
and even resting upon, as I have indicated, very slight dis- 
ability. 

We announced a principle when we repealed the law to which 
I referred, the same principle as that announced by the Military 
Affairs Committee. The Senate took the position that reserve 
officers, in both the Army and the Navy, should not have the 
benefit of the retirement law, but that they should be treated, 
for any injuries received or any disabilities from which they 
were suffering, just as generously and to the same extent as 
were their brothers and neighbors and friends who fought as 
privates in the World War. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of all the reasons which 
prompted the committees referred to in reaching the conclusion 
which they announced or which induced Congress to repeal the 
measure which slipped through Congress without consideration, 
and, as I have stated, without the knowledge of Senators. But 
it does seem to me, let me add in passing, that there is a marked 
distinction between persons who enter the Army as boys and 
give their lives to the military service of their country and those 
who served but temporarily. We are all acquainted with officers 
who, when they were 16 or 17 years of age, left their homes, 
gave up every opportunity for success and advancement in civil 
life, and consecrated their lives and their services to their coun- 
try. Their calling denied them all opportunity to engage in 
business pursuits. They were chained, as it were, to the mili- 
tary chariot of their country. They were promised, as a partial 
recompense for the sacrifices which they were making and which 
their profession called upon them to make, that in their old age, 
or in the event of sickness or wounds which would disable them 
from further service, they would be retired and paid, during the 
remainder of their lives, three-fourths of the compensation 
which they were receiving at the time of their retirement. I 
submit that these officers occupy a different position from those 
who in an emergency entered the Army for a limited time, ex- 
pecting soon to return to their homes and resume their former 
vocations. 

Mr. President, that was the view, at any rate, taken by Con- 
gress, and that policy is the one which now obtains. This bill 
now before us seeks to contravene that policy. And because of 
the severity of the injuries of the soldier in question strong 
appeals are made and our emotions are aroused in order that 
the Senate may breach the wall which surrounds this policy. 
Senators know that hard cases make bad law and the appealing 
circumstances of the case before us provide most powerful argu- 
ments to aid those who are fighting to overthrow the established 
policy. 

As I have stated, Congress, after full consideration, an- 
nounced a policy that there would not be extended to reserve 
officers the retirement privileges that may be extended to the 
Regular Army and Navy officers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. One moment. Having announced that principle. 
it follows necessarily that we must deal with the cases of 
reserve officers upon their merits; and I am perfectly willing 
to deal with this case upon its merits ; and to give to the injured 
officer a generous compensation. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. McNARY. It seems apparent that the Senator from 
Utah has exceeded the time allotted to him under Rule VIII; 
and he has spoken twice on the same subject. 

Mr. KING. The Senator ought to know that this bill was 
taken up on motion. The rule does not apply. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; the five-minute rule applies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senate is not proceeding un- 
der the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BRANDEGEEH. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Congress has declined to pass 
a general law making it the policy that all reserve officers 
may be retired. That is the effect, as I understand it, of the 
legislation to which the Senator has referred as having been 
repealed. Congress did establish that policy, and then it re- 


pealed the act by which it was established. Supposing that 


to be the case, can not the Senator conceive that Congress can 
act affirmatively in any special case? 

Mr. KING. Oh, undoubtedly Congress can do as it pleases. 
It knows no law—not even the Constitution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not intend to raise the question 
of power; but I mean there are many general laws. There are 
sometimes exceptional cases, If there is an exceptional case, 
not of retirement simply because a man served but of retire- 
ment to compensate him by increased pay and rank for a serious 
injury incurred in the service, can not that be dealt with as an 
exceptional case? And if Congress passed the bill upon the 
ground that it presented an exceptional case, as shown in the 
debate, does the Senator consider that it would constitute a 
precedent which would establish the right of every reserve 
officer to be retired by special act of Congress? 

Mr. KING, The Senator is an able lawyer, and he knows 
the value of precedents perhaps better than I, and he knows 
what would be the effect of legislation of this character, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not as a precedent to 
govern all cases in the future but where, as I especially stated, 
in view of the peculiar circumstances of a particular case, 
Congress adopts legislation and states that it is not to be 
considered as a precedent for all cases, but only for exceptional 
cases, does the Senator think we have established a precedent 
which would throw down the bars and let in all cases? 

Mr. KING. I think this would be a precedent. I will say 
to the Senator that if this were the only way by which this 
injured man could obtain relief I should gladly support this 
bill, notwithstanding the precedent which it would establish ; 
but I suggested to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON ] 
the other day, and he finally acquiesced in the suggestion which 
I made, that he amend this bill and offer a substitute giving to 
the injured officer full and complete tion; and if the 
Senator from Colorado had been here to-day he would have 
offered, I am sure, an amendment along these lines. 

I have submitted to the Senate the facts, It is for the Sen- 
ate to determine whether it wants to violate the rule which it 
has established, break down that policy, and establish a prece- 
dent which will return to embarrass it in the future. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I remind the Senator 
that there are 1,200 Army emergency officers who will be en- 
titled to the same kind of treatment. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator knows that there will be 12.000 
a little later. I have received letters from reserve officers, both 
in the Army and Navy, who want the retirement privilege, and 
if we extend the retirement privilege in this case we will be 
required to do so in other cases. We can not differentiate and 
say: This man was hurt a little more than you are and there- 
fore should be retired, while you should not.” Some of them to 
whom I refer have been injured, and injured for life, and are 
wholly incapacitated. They must be cared for liberally, and I 
shall be very happy to vote for the enactment of legislation 
here, if there is not adequate legislation now, to care for them 
liberally; but I am not willing to break down or attack the 
policy which, after full consideration, was announced by the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is admitted that this man 
was injured in the line of duty in the military service. It is 
admitted that if the same thing had happened to him under 
the same conditions before we had technically reached a stage 
of peace, he would have been entitled to what we are trying 
to give him by this bill; so that those who are opposing it are 
opposing it on technicality. Even the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine], who opposes this legislation, says that he is in favor 
of giving this man pay, but he wants to do it in a different 
way; and then it is said that if we pass this bill there will 
be others in similar conditions who will demand the same 
relief. 

If that argument is any good, it applies to any system of com- 
pensation that we might devise. If that is any defense, we 
could say the same thing when the Senator proposes to pay 
this man $10,000, or any other sum. We could say: “ Why, if 
we do that we will have to do it with the others.” It is just 
as broad as it is long, and while we are jangling and arguing 
and quarreling over how we shall relieve the distress that is ad- 
mitted to exist in these few ¢ases, the men are dying. While 
we are quarreling as to whether we should pay them money, 
whether we should retire them, whether we should give them 
a pension, or whether we should put them under the compensa- 
tion law, they are dying. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if the Senator from Utah 
will think of the matter for a moment, he will realize that the 
suggestion he has made is not a practical one. We will not 
be able to get that kind of legislation through both Houses 
of Congress. If this man is entitled to relief, why not give 
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him relief in this way? It is conceded that he is entitled to it. 
It is conceded that. the fact that he does not come under the 
general law is only a technicality. It was a long time. after 
hostilities ceased before we technicalty had peace between our 
country and Germany. During that time we were as. much 
in actual peace as we are now; and yet a man having an in- 
jury on one day would be entitled under the general law to 
relief, whereas if it happened the next day, technically, he 
would not be entitled to auything. 

I admit that there are other cases. It does not make any 
difference how many there are. In the case of a man who 
was injured in the service of his country in the line of duty, 
whether we were technically at war or not, or in the case of 
these men who went into the war and served a little while 
after the war, often at the request of their superior officers, 
why should we take refuge behind a technicality and say that 
we will not pay them anything? We ought to have a general 
ae as the Senator for New York has suggested, but we have 
not it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr, NORRIS. In just a moment. The Secretary of the 
Navy in writing these letters, and in another case that is on 
the calendar here, has said that if certain legislation of a gen- 
eral nature now pending shall be enacted, this man will be 
entitled to relief under it. That is true; but that general legis- 
lation has failed. We shall not be able to get it passed. during 
this Congress. It is going to be a long time before we meet 
again. Some of these men are in abject poverty, being sustained 
by friends and relatives. The man that I know most about, 
whose bill is on this calendar, is absolutely incapacitated for 
any kind of labor, and his condition is permanent, according 
to the officers. of the Navy. 

I now yield to the Senater from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator states that he is in favor of a 
general law, and so am I; but would the Senator favor a general 
law that would give to an officer four or five or six times the 
compensation that an enlisted man would receive for a like dis- 
ability? s 

Mr. NORRIS. No: 

Mr, LENROOT. That is exactly the effect of this legislation. 
Is the Senator aware of that? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not aware of that. 

Mr, LENROOT. Well, that is true. 

Mr. NORRIS: I am not aware of that, and I would not 
make any discrimination. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, officers of the 
Regular Army get higher retired pay than enlisted men. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are up against this proposi- 
tion: These men must either get relief by special legislation, 
or they can get no relief for practically a year, and have no 
certainty of getting it then. It seems to me that we ought not 
to stand on a technicality when all the facts are admitted. They 
ought to have relief. This man ought to have relief, and we 
ought to give it to him, 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska how we lose any time or lose anything in 
principle if we simply provide that this man, giving his name, 
shall be placed on the pension rolls and be paid a pension at 
the rate of so many dollars per month? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have any objection to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In that way we would have a pension 
bill, and we wonld not break the law which we passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I would not 
have any objection. If we had that kind of a bill before us 
now, I would support it. It is a question as to how we are 
going to meet it. We can not do that now; that is conceded. 
It is too late. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, F should like to submit a 
request for unanimous consent before that is done. 

I ask unanimous consent that at 1 o'clock the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that we continue with the 
call of the calendar under Rule VIII until not later than 3 
o'clock; and that at 3 o'clock, or before if the calendar is 
completed, we proceed with the consideration of the unfinished 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered 
into. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, and which is somewhat in the nature 
of a substitute. I ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing words: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to ce on the pepan roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John L, Livingston, 
late lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve Force, and pay Ulm a 
pension at the rate of $100 per month. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the total disability allowance 
that a man would get under the war risk insurance act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
be adopted. I shall be glad to support it; but I do want to say 
a word with reference to the statements made by the Senator 
from Nebraska. He looks upon this matter of retirement and 
the objections that have been made to the original bill as a 
technicality. There is no technicality about it. I want to say 
to the Senator from Nebraska that the retirement privilege for 
naval officers crept into a bill; it was never considered on the 
floor of this House or the other House; it has never been 
granted to Army officers, and the matter was deliberately re- 
pealed something over a year ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I do 
not care what the method is that is pursued here. If you object 
to paying this with the right hand, I have no objection to paying 
it with the left hand. I am perfectly agreeable to the amend- 
ment that is offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LENROOT. Iam very glad the Senator is; but the point 
I wanted to make was that the Senator was contending for a 
principle that would pay to an officer a great deal higher sum 
for disability than to an enlisted man, and that is what I 
object to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I object to that, too. I am perfectly willing 
to put them all on the same basis. I have no objection what- 
ever to that; but we are confronted, or were until this amend- 
ment was offered, with a specific case; and the man is help- 
less, dependent upon friends and relatives for his support and 
his livelihood, while we jangle about a technicality as to 
whether we shall pay him, when he was injured in the line of 
duty just a few days, after the treaty of peace was signed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think there ought to be some 
consistency in the appropriations that are made for these un- 
fortunate cases. The case of Mr, Lancaster passed the Senate 
a short time ago. No human being could be in a worse condi- 
tion than he. He was deformed in every way, shape, and man- 
ner, and he was a sight repulsive to behold. The Senate passed 
a bill giving that man $5,000. It went to the House. The 
House reported it back for $50 a month. This man is in & 
condition that is in no wise comparable to that of Lancaster. 
I do not see why this man should have $100 a month and Lan- 
caster have only $50 a month. 

Mr. President, I had a photograph of Lancaster here in the 
Chamber, and some Senators saw it. I want to say to you that 
if any living soul ever should receive compensation from the 
Government of $100 a month, he should. The House, however, 
would not agree to over $50 a month for that man; and it seems 
to me that it is unjust to pass a bill in a case like the Lan- 
caster case for 850 a month and then give this man $100 a 
month. There is no consistency whatever in it. 

Of course this is a Senate bill, and I am not going to object 
now to its passage. This man ought to have compensation of 
some kind. I like compensation better than I do retirement 
pay, but I hope the House will have a little better judgment as. 
to the consistency of the amounts appropriated than we have in 
this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I think his 
position on this matter is correet. I do not agree that it would 
be a violation of any sound principle to retire emergency officers 
when wounded or disabled in line of duty and give them the 
same privileges given to officers of the Regular Army. I think 
it is in accordance with a sound policy to do that. There was 
a law on the statute books granting retirement to naval and 
marine officers, but that law was repealed. In my judgment 
very few Members of the Senate were advised when the repeat 
was voted on. It was not discussed; it was not brought up on 
the floor as a separate measure. It was included in a general 
bill, as I recall. Under the law on the statute books for the 
retiring of emergency naval and marine officers several hun- 
dred were retired, and the fact that the law was repealed did 
not vitiate the proposition that the principle was right and 
correct. 

I can not understand why we should discriminate against the 
emergency officer, who provided his own training, at his own 
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expense, and who may have suffered injuries in line of duty. 
It seems to me that it is eminently fair that he ought to be 
given the same treatment that is given to the Regular Army 


officer. That question was tried out here in the Senate under 
the provisions of Senate bill 1565, when the Senate went on 
record and voted 50 to 14 in favor of the principle of retiring 
emergency officers upon the same basis, under like conditions, 
as is accorded to the officers of the Regular Army. The prin- 
ciple is absolutely right. 

The present case is an unfortunate one. I would not like 
to stand in the way of some compensation being given this 
man, but it is wrong in principle to discriminate; there is no 
reason why the officer to which the bill relates should not be 
given the identical treatment given another officer who might 
have come from the Regular Army and suffered injuries under 
like conditions. It is true that the House has not passed on 
Senate bill 1565, but it is also true that a petition signed by 
235 Members of the House requested the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House to report that bill out and give the mem- 
bership a chance to vote on it. They have not done so. This 
question will no doubt be brought up at the next Congress, 
and be brought up on the principle of according emergency 
officers the same treatment, under like conditions, when suffer- 
ing disability incurred in line of duty accorded to officers of 
the Regular Army, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not know whether this 
$100 a month will be sufficient to take care of this poor, un- 
fortunate soldier and ex-officer or not. I got the impression 
that he was a man of family. If he has a family, this amount 
will not take care of him and his family. The author of this 
bill, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Nichols], is sick. This 
measure was before the Senate a week ago, and I had something 
to say about it then. I thought we had an agreement by which 
the bill was to pass, but it seems there is some misunderstand- 
ing about that. 

This Congress ought to pause here to-day long enough to see 
that justice is done this man. He is disabled, his back is 
broken, and we are quibbling here over a technicality, about 
whether we will set a precedent in trying to do justice and pro- 
vide ample means for this poor unfortunate boy who offered 
to die for his country. 

I never hear these technicalities invoked when big special 
interests are concerned. I never hear the unconstitutionality 
of a measure suggested here except when special interests are 
at stake. But when a soldier, coming from the ranks of those 
who are without great influence with those in authority, Just 
one of several million, who put on the uniform and went out 
to die for his country, meets with misfortune, is stricken down, 
the Government is afraid, we are told, that it will set a prece- 
dent. I am not afraid of the precedent. If there are other 
cases seeking relief at the hands of the Senate which are not 
as worthy as this man’s case, we can pass on each case and 
determine its merits when it comes before us. It will not 
frighten me to yote for this bill as presented by the Senator 
from Colorado. 

This young man is sorely afflicted, his back is broken, and 
he is unable to get about, unable to do anything. At best, Mr. 
President, it seems that he must eke ont a miserable existence, 
and it ought to be the desire of this Congress to make things 
just as comfortable as possible for him. 

I can see this poor fellow now with my mind’s eye, coming out 
from his humble home when the tocsin of war was sounded. 
I can see him in the uniform of his country. I can see him 
at the battle front, with the flag in his hand. I can see him 
directing his men and planning a charge against the ranks of 
the German army. I can see him—an upstanding, brave, young 
American officer—ready to die for this, the greatest Govern- 
ment in all the world; and now, when he is stricken down, 
when his back is broken, and his friends are contributing money 
by piecemeal to support him, you are hesitating in the Senate 
and quibbling over technicatities. 

My God, what are we coming to in this Chamber? I suppose 
I will infringe the rules in a moment, and somebody will make 
a point of order against me; but I am going to continue to 
plead for what I think is right and just in this body, for this 
soldier and every other soldier, regardless of the gag-rule 
methods that are resorted to frequently when Senators dare 
to speak the truth into the Recorp and to the country. What 
provision dees the Senator from New York make for this boy’s 
expenses, dating back to the time he was run over and knocked 
down and his back broken on the aviation field? None. The 
$100 a month is to begin when the bill becomes a law. Who is 
to take care of all the expense he and his friends have incurred 
in keeping him up and keeping him aliye? Nobody has made 
provision for them, 


Here is what the report says about this case: 

Lieut. J. L. Livingston was an expert at adjusting the delicate 
mechanism which controls the flow of machine-gun bullets betwoen 
the spaces traveled by an airplane propellers whirling blades, and 
it was while engaged in this work that the accident occurred which 
has entirely incapacitated him for further service In his special line 
of work, or, in fact, of any further manual labor. 

He is stricken, broken in body, unable to work and get 
around, and the Senate of the United States is quibbling over 
the matter of paying this poor fellow+$1,800. They are going 
to put him off on a pension roll at $100 a month, to be laid 
away in a niche somewhere, fed scantily, and provided for in 
a measly way, instead of trying to do something to make this 
boy's life comfortable and make him at least feel that the Gov- 
ernment he served so well and offered to die for is grateful to 
him, and that its tender sympathy goes out to him. 

What will he think if the amendment of the Senator from 
New York is agreed to, merely putting him on the roll at $100 
a month from the time this bill becomes a law? What will he 
think when the news reaches him, if it does, that this bill has 
been turned down and that a makeshift arrangement has been 
palmed off on him, and that the Congress that called him into 
the service, now in its closing hours, sends that message to him? 

Mr. President, I think we ought to pass the bill as it came 
from the committee, as it has been reported to the Senate. I 
appeal to the Senate in behalf of this unfortunate boy, as the 
Senator who is the author of the bill is sick and can not be 
here to plead for him to-day. I do not know this man; I never 
heard of him until his claim came up in this body for consider- 
ation; but the fact that he is an American boy who fought for 
his country is enough for me; the fact that he is badly crip- 
pled, as the testimony shows, is enough for me. I think the 
Senate ought to grant this amount. We will take care of the 
precedent. Whatever may come hereafter, the Senate can pass 
on other cases when they come before us for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered `y the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to have the amendment reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is moved t- strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John L. Livingston, late 
lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve Force, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $100 per month. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What did the original bill provide? I did not 
hear that read a moment ago, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be reported. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The bill as reported from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs reads as follows: 

That John L. Livingston, who, while serving as a lieutenant, United 
States Naval Reserve Force, was found by a naval retiring board to 
be permanently incapacitated for active service by reason of physical 
disability incurred in the line of duty as the result of an incident 
of the service, but not in time of war, shall be eligible for retirement 
as if his physical disability was incurred in time of war, and the 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to pice him upon the retired 
list with three-quarters’ pay of the grade held by him at the time such 
physical disability was incurred. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will pass that 
bill. I hope the amendment of the Senator from New York 
will be voted down. It does not even provide that he shall be 
paid one 5-cent piece from the time the injury was received 
down to the time the bill shall become a law. Surely we can 
permit this boy to be put on the retired list. We put men on 
the retired list who are as vigorous and strong as I am, or as 
any other Senator in this body, and surely we can afford to put 
this crippled man, lying in his bed, upon the retired list. and 
give him this sum asked for. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Cummins Glass Keyes 
Bayard Curtis Gooding King 
Borah Dial Hale Ladd 
Brandegee Dillingham Harreld Lenroot 
Brookhart Edge Harris odge 
Broussard Ernst Harrison McCormick 
Bursum Fernald Heflin McCumber 
Calder Fletcher Hitchcock McKellar 
Cameron France Johnson McKinley 
Capper Frelinghuysen Jones, N. Mex, McLean 
Coit George Jones, Wash. MeNary 
Couzens Gerry Kendrick Moses 
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New Phipps Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Norbeck Pittman Smoot Walsh, Mont, 
Norris Poindexter Stanley Warren 
Oddie Ranadell Sterlin Watson 
Overman Reed Sutherland Weller 

Owen Sheppard Townsend ilis 

Page Shields Trammell 

Pepper Shortridge Wadsworth 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The hour of 1 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, being House bill 12817, the shipping bill. 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement it is temporarily laid 
aside. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to modify my amendment by 
adding at the end the phrase to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts called attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The modification of the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. After the words “$100 per 
month,“ it is proposed to add the words dating from his dis- 
charge from the Navy.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New York as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York, because I think our incapacitated reserve officers ought 
not to be labeled as pensioners, but should enjoy the distinction, 
honor, and benefits conferred on retired regular officers. I 
shall vote against it, because I think the bill is more favorable 
and more honorable to our injured reserve officers; that the re- 
serve officers injured prior to July 1, 1922, ought te have 
the identical rights that every reserve officer had who was in- 
jured and filed an application prior to October 1, 1921. If we 
were still keeping Naval Reserve officers in active service some- 
thing could be said against extending the provisions of the 
original law, but every reserve officer who was permanently in- 
capacitated and filed application prior to October 1, 1921, has 
been retired ou the same status as the regular naval officers and 
the active service of all reserve officers were continued until 
July 1, 1922. How can we distinguish between a reserve officer 
injured on the 11th day of March, 1921, and a man injured on 
the 2d day of March, 1921, who were both reserve officers? This 
man ought to have the same right as ‘other reserve officers in- 
jured since the signing of the armistice. 

I shall therefore vote for the bill and against the amendment. 
I shall also propose that the time be extended for all reserve 
officers, so that every man injured who was a reserve officer 
up to July 1, 1922, shall receive the same treatment that reserve 
officers receive who were injured prior to March 3, 1921. There 
is a decided distinction between receiving money for inecapacita- 
tion as a retired officer of the Navy and being a pensioner. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think before 
the Senate votes on the amendment it ought to understand 
what has been done by the Congress heretofore in regard to 
the general policy in such cases. By the act of 1920 the 
general policy of retiring disabled temporary and reserve 
officers was adopted. By the act ef 1921 that policy was con- 
tinued, except that it was limited to officers who were dis- 
abled in time of war and to those who had made application 
before October 1, 1921. 

So the proposed relief to this officer in putting him on the 
retired list at three-fourths pay is not a departure from the 
previous policy of the Congress in regard to disabled naval 
officers but is an extension of that policy to a very unfortunate 
individual who happened to be injured 11 days too late to 
take advantage of the prior policy and the prior law, and 
whose application did not come within that brief space of six 
months within which applications had to be made. 

We can not denounce the pending bill as a departure from 
policy, because it is not. We must not confuse the eon- 
gressional policy with regard to the Navy with the other and 
the much more drastic and stingy policy which has been 
adopted in regard to the Army. We have been rigid in ex- 
cluding officers and men of the Army from retirement privi- 
leges if they were temporary or reserve or National Guard 
officers. I think we have been too rigid. But we have been 
liberal with the Navy, and it seems to me that in a case of 
such extreme hardship as this it would be niggardly for the 
Congress to deny this privilege to a man because he got hurt 
11 days too late and because his application was not filed 
within that brief space of six months, when he was lying 
helplessly paralyzed throughout the whole six months. So I 
hope the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York will fail and that the bill will be passed as originally 
drawn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the modified amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BURSUM. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
want to say a word with reference to the statement of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. He has stated that this is no 
departure from the policy adopted by Congress. If the bill is 
enacted into law, it will leave the Congress without any policy. 
Congress has now adopted.a policy that will not afford any 
retirement privilege to the officers such as the bill now seeks 
to provide. I am very much surprised that my good friend 
from Massachusetts should favor a policy that would give to 
one who happens to be an officer a very much higher compen- 
sation than should be given to an enlisted man with the same 
disability. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But we have already done that. 

Mr. LENROOT. - We did it, but we realized that it was 
wrong; and it is now proposed te continue it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to continue it until 
the time when all reserve officers shall get out of the service, 
and not distinguish between reserve officers who happened to 
get injured in 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is just one sound foundation, and 
that is to give compensation for injury to ewerybody alike, 
whether it be military officers, naval officers, or enlisted men 
of either branch of the service. That I am willing and anx- 
ious to do; but why would the Senator from Massachusetts 
favor giving to a man who happens to be an officer with a 
broken back, we will say, a very much higher compensation 
than he would favor giving to a private, an enlisted man, with 
a broken back? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. BURSUM addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, te whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would favor giving the 
reserve officer exactly the same treatment that I would favor 
giving the regular officer. The regular officers are given the 
right to retire with pay when permanently injured, and I see 
no distinction between a civilian or reserve officer and a regu- 
lar naval officer when it comes te extending benefits for dis- 
abilities incurred in the service of our country. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very much surprised that the Senator 
from Massachusetts does not see the difference in the case of a 
regular officer. We promise him, if he will go into the service 
and make that a life profession, that in case of injury the 
Government will take care of him and at a certain age will 
retire him, in any event. He gives up all opportunity te gain 
a competence for himself in civil life. What is the case with 
the reserve officer? Is there any such condition existing with’ 
reference to him? He goes in as a matter of patriotic service, 
happens to be injured, having come from the same walk of 
life, perhaps, as the private or enlisted man. Why should that 
officer receive a very much higher compensation for a disability 
than an enlisted man should receive upon the one hand, and 
why should he receive that compensation when, in the case of 
a regular officer, the Government in the beginning held it 
out to him as an inducement for him to make it his life work? 

Mr. WALSH s- Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is this distinction: 
The regular officer usually enters the service of his country 
in time of peace. He does not know whether he will ever be 
engaged in the service in time of war. The reserve officer in 
time of war, in time of danger, leaves his civilian employment 
and offers his life to his country. He faces danger to life and 
limb right at the start; he goes into war in the very hour of 
his country’s danger; and we should give him the same rights 
and privileges that are extended to all regular officers. 

Mr. LENROOT. But this disability occurred in time of 


peace. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LENROOT. In just a moment. I want to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether he weuld be willing to 
give the same compensation in dollars to the enlisted man 
that he is pleading to give to the officers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the question were new 
and being presented to me for the first time, I think I would 
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agree with the Senator from Wisconsin. But we have already 
adopted a policy and been giving to reserve officers injured 
in time of service after the armistice was signed the same 
privileges that we gave to regular officers. Why, if we want 
to be consistent, do we not give to enlisted men in the Regular 
Navy and Army the same benefits we give to regular oflicers 
when incapacitated in the service? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is mistaken. The reason why 
the law was repealed was because we believed it was wrong; 
and we gave a short period in which to give those who were 
not taking advantage of the law an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of it. It was not upon the ground that there would be 
no more reserve officers. I yield now to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is mistaken in his assumption that there have been any 
cases in which reserve officers injured in time of peace were 
put upon the retired list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Practically in time of peace. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Pardon me; let me state my position 
first. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was after November 11, 
1918, that he was injured, and the other reserve officers have 
been retired. It was true the law continued through a period to 
the technical ending of the war which was in March, 1921, 
but men injured in March, 1921, before we passed the joint 
resolution terminating the war, and in time of real peace, 
have received the benefits of the general act giving them the 
privileges of retirement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That may be true. Nevertheless, the 
intention of Congress was, as expressed in the act, to give the 
benefits of retirement to those who were injured in the war. 
The disbursing officers of the Government in the coustruction of 
that act, as the Senator from Massachusetts stated, very likely 
did hold that we were actually in a state of war up until the 
time the joint resolution of peace was adopted, and we were 
still in a state of war. Now, if we enact a law putting upon 
the retired list a reserve officer who was not injured in time of 
war, I would like to have the Senator from Massachusetts tell 
us how Congress, in justice or in consistency, can refuse to 
put upon the retired list ali the reserve officers injured in time 
of peace. If one is put on the reserve list, why deny that 
privilege to others under the same circumstances? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that all reserve 
officers in the Naval Reserves are now out of the service? Is it 
not true that on July 1, 1922, every reserve officer ended his term 
of service? So Iam asking that the law be extended to the time 
that we got through with the reserve officers. We kept them as 
long as we needed them; we used them as long as we could. 
We kept them months and years after the war really ended, 
because they were useful to us, because they were necessary, 
especially those like this man Livingston, who was an aviator. 
We kept them to train other aviators, to train men for the 
permanent service. We kept them from their vocations and 
professions, and yet we say, “ Because you were injured the day 
after the time we fixed for terminating the right of reserve 
ofticers to the retirement privilege, you shall not have the 
privilege of retirement extended to the regular officers.” How 
can anyone justify such action? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator from Wisconsin will 
allow me briefly to reply, we allowed retirement to naval 
reserve officers, who were injured in time of war and who made 
application for retirement on or before October 1, 1921. It 
was necessary to fix some date, and to fix some conditions 
under which those benefits should accrue, Would the Senator 
propose to extend that privilege to the man who was injured 
in time of peace and who failed to make his application on or 
before October 1, 1921—to throw down the bars, to open the 
doors so that a reserve officer injured at any time in the service 
in time of peace and who makes his application to Congress at 
any time hereafter shall be entitled to the same privileges? 
Under similar circumstances, if this precedent is set all would 
have the right to appeal to Congress for the same relief. 

I am in favor of compensating this man Livingston because 
he was badly injured in the service, though not in time of war, 
in any sense of the word, elther actually or technically. But 
the amendment of the Senator from New York would provide 
for his compensation and put him upon the pension roll of 
the Government, and pay him $100 a month. There is a 
great question as to whether or not temporary officers called 
to the service of the country in an emergency, who are taken 
away from their business for limited periods of time, whose 

entire career is not destroyed by virtue of being in the 
military service of the country, should have the same benefits 
of retirement as should regular officers who give up their 


entire lives to the military service of the country, who con- 
sequently can not engage in any civil employment, and who, 
under the policy which the law has established, founded upon 
very substantial reasons, after they have served throughout 
their career, and have arrived at a certain age, or are in- 
jured in the service, have the benefit of retirement. If we 
are going to extend the benefit of retirement to temporary 
officers, to reserve officers, we open up a distinctly new policy 
and reverse the policy of the Government. It can not be 
said that there is any precedent for it at all. In yote after 
vote here it has been denied, even at this late date, to volun- 
teer officers of the Civil War. 

All I have to say, in conclusion, is that if we establish this 
precedent, in my opinion, we can not avoid the inevitable’ con- 
sequence of doing the same thing for all other officers under 
similar circumstances. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York, if adopted, would give to this man exactly the 
same compensation that an Army reserve officer receives for a 
like disability, exactly the same compensation that an enlisted 
man would receive or does receive for a like disability, and 
much larger compensation than men in civil life receive for 
disabilities incurred in the service, and I sincerely hope that 
the amendment will be adopted. We will then have a consist- 
ent policy whereby we can afford relief to all deserving cases. 
But if the amendment be not adopted, we would give, first, a 
preference to naval reserve officers oyer military officers, and, 
secondly, a preference over the enlisted men, : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly.. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What would Livingston re- 
ceive under the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. One hundred dollars a month. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; he would receive that 
under the amendment of the Senator from New York. What 
would he receive under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. He would get $1,800 a year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the amendment would 
give him $1,200 a year, while the bill would give him $1,800 
a year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senate can take care of 
all the other cases that come up hereafter. We are not setting 
a precedent that is a hard and fast one. This is the only means 
that we have now to do justice by this badly crippled American 
soldier. Surely we can strain a point and suspend the rules, if 
necessary. I would favor that, rather than do an injustice 
to this poor soldier who is now in bed, who is now being cared 
for by the charity of the community in which he lives. I can 
not understand the position of Senators who stand here and talk 
about setting a precedent when this is the only means of reach- 
ing down and helping this poor unfortunate man. 

I do not favor the position taken by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] of doing alike by all, regardless of the 
injury received. I would not give as much compensation to 
a man who had his toe cut off as I would to a man who had his 
back broken. Who would? We will let these other cases stand 
upon their merits. We will do justice by all these soldiers. 
That is my position. 

Senators need not be afraid of setting a precedent. We will 
take care of that situation, but something has got to be done for 
this poor boy to-day. That is why I am voting for the biil as 
amended. He gets the same amount through the amendment 
as amended that he would have gotten if the bill had passed as 
reported. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say this in con- 
clusion: The Senator from Pennsylvania has shown conclu- 
sively that reserve ofticers have been put on the retired list in 
time of war. This young man was 11 days too late. He wus 
an aviator injured in a dangerous pursuit while performing 
his duty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. If he had twisted his ankle 
going down the department stairs 12 days before, he would have 
been entitled to retirement: but as he was injured 11 days 
later, he has to take $1,200 a year instead of $1,800. Of course, 
I understand that the Senate wants to save $600 if it can. 

Mr. President, I know that the proper thing is what the Sen- 
ator from New York proposed—that there should be general 
legislation both for the Army and for the Navy. It has not 
been passed. Whose fault is it that it has not been passed? 
The fault of the Congress; and we are to stand by the bedside 
of that crippled man—crippled for life, a man who has given 
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more than life, who has giyen all that makes life pleasant and 
all that makes life possible, and all ability to earn—we are to 
stand by his bedside and say: The Senate of the United States 
will not give you anything because, technically, you were 11 
days late in getting hurt. We will not give you anything, be- 
cause it is not logical. We have not passed the necessary 
general laws, and you must wait until Congress passes general 
laws.” 

I for one do not propose to vote to make that man pay for 
the faults of Congress. I think that man has earned his re- 
tirement. I think he has earned his $1,800 a year. Who 
would take $1,800 a year to lie crippled in bed probably for the 
rest of his life? Certainly all the medical boards and the 
board of examination testified that he had no chance of re- 
covery. I think that man has made a sacrifice for his country 
that entitles him to his $1,800 a year; and I for one am not 
soing to throw him out on a technicality because Congress has 
failed to pass the legislation that it ought to pass. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr, President, there are a great many 
men dying of injuries and disease incurred in the service who 
are not put upon the retired list as officers. I agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee] that this man 
should be taken care of, and should be taken care of liberally; 
and if the Senate is of the opinion that he should have $1,800 
a year instead of $1,200 a year, as is proposed by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, all that is necessary to 
accomplish that purpose is to strike out “$100 a month” and 
insert “$150 a month” in the Senator's amendment. By do- 
ing that we will act in accordance with precedent, under which 
men who are injured in the military service of the country in 
time of peace are compensated In accordance with the extent 
of the injuries which they receive. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that a man who 
sprained his ankle while walking down the steps in time of 
war would be put upon the retired list. That is a compliment 
to the generosity of Congress, but it is not a tribute to its 
judgment. In the case of a man who received an injury to 
his ankle, if he is put upon the retired list under the law, as 
it is proposed that this man shall be put, although he was only 
slightly injured, he would receive the same identical compensa- 
tion that it is proposed to give to a man whose back is broken, 
whereas under the pensions laws the compensation is adjusted 
to the extent of a man’s injury, as determined by the machinery 
the Government has set up for that purpose in the Pension 
Bureau. 

There is just one other phase of the remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to which I want to call attcntion. He 
says this injury occurred 11 days too late. Of course this 
man would not have suffered any injury at all if he could have 
prevented it. He would not have hastened his injury to have 
been in time, as the expression is, to receive a benefit, if he 
could have controlled the fact. He would have received no 
injury at all; but he was just as safe in the aviation service 
of the Navy 11 days after the war ended as he would have 
been six months after the war ended. That is the point. One 
day after the war ended, a man engaged in the aviation serv- 
ice of the Navy—when we were at peace, when there were 
no hostile operations going on—was serving his country under 
the same conditions in which all other reserve officers were 
serving the Government six months or six years after the 
war ended. It is the difference between war and peace. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That difference does not depend upon 
the length of time that elapses. It occurs instantaneously when 
hostilities cease. There is the great distinction between a man 
provided for liberally by legislation of Congress who was in- 
jured in front of the enemy, or when hostile operations were 
being carried on between this country and its enemies, and a 
man who was injured in the routine service. Although we admit 
that the service is dangerous and precarious, and that there 
should be compensation for such injuries, nevertheless the dis- 
tinction is as perfectly complete 11 days after the cessation of 
the war as at any other time. E 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if a man is in the regular service 
of either Navy or Army, and meets with an injury, no matter 
how incurred, if it was not his fault, and he was on duty, he 
gets his three-quarters retirement. There is no sin in that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; but 

Mr. LODGE. Why is it wrong for the reserve officer ren- 
dering service in the Navy—he was in the Navy, and on active 
service—why is it wrong as it applies to him, when we apply 
the same principle to the Regular Army? I know, of course, 
nite does not give his life. He gives a great deal more than 

s life. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand from the Senator's ques- 
tion that he favors putting temporary officers, temporarily serv- 
ing the Government, upon the same basis as regular and per- 
manent officers, í 

Mr. LODGE. That is what we have done already. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I beg the Senator's pardon. We 
have only done that in the limited case of those who were in- 
jured in time of war, and who made their application by a cer- 
eee) ees and when that legislation was criticized it was re- 
pealed. 

Mr. LODGE. Nevertheless, it became a law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It became a law without the knowledge 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, It was legislation in an 
appropriation bill, and passed Congress, so far as I know, with- 
out any member of the Naval Affairs Committee having his at- 
tention called to it. Whether the Senator from Massachusetts 
is right about that or not, if we are to put the reserve officers 
upon the same basis as permanent regular officers as to retire- 
ment, it is a question that ought to be considered by a com- 
mittee, and it ought to be thoroughly discussed. 

The principle ought not to be established under the pressure 
of the appeal to sympathy in a particular case where a man is 
grievously injured and a case which appeals to everybody's 
sensibilities. Because we want to take care of that particu- 
lar case, we ought not to give the benefit of such a principle 
to every man who may have laryngitis, or may have hurt his 
finger, or may have become in some respect incapacitated for 
military service under the strict rules as to fitness for military 
service, and put him upon the retired list and permit him to 
draw for the balance of his life three-quarters pay. It is not 
the case of this man only; it is a question of the principle that 
is involved. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course, the severe strictures 
of the Senator from Washington apply with particular force 
to the statement of the Secretary of the Navy, who says: 

The 1. regards this case as a meritorious one and is of the 
opinion that the bill should be enacted into law for his relief. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think that the de- 
partment insists that granting the retirement privilege is the 
only way of taking care of this man? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not say anything except what the Sec- 
retary said, that he approved this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have noticed that the Navy Depart- 
ment always approves this kind of a bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg to contradict that, because I know they 
do not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the Navy Department that is send- 
ing other amendments here affecting the pay for the Navy 
alone when we have balanced in standing statutes the pay of 
all the services. I am a little weary of it. The Navy De- 
partments knows that there is no retirement privilege for 
emergency officers of the Army. Why does not the Navy De- 
partment propose to join with the War Department, if it sees 
fit, in having a uniform statute, if there is to be any? 

Mr. LODGE. It is open to Congress to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not the fault of this man. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator quotes the Navy De- 
partment as an argument. 

Mr. LODGE. I do. I quote the Navy Department for its 
opinion, and it is worth just as much as the opinions given here 
and no more. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; but does the Senator think 
that this man can not be taken care of by being put on the 
pension rolls? 

Mr. LODGE. I think he is entitled to his retirement like 
those men who were injured earlier. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Even though the money allowance is 
the same? 

Mr. LODGE, Yes; even though the money allowance is the 


same. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then every reserve officer injured in 
time of peace is entitled to retirement. 

Mr. LODGE. If he was in the service of the Navy, of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of the Army, too? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, now, let us see where we end. 
Thirteen thousand reserve officers of the Army are to be ordered 
to active service for 15 days’ training camp this summer. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator hold tħat any one of 
those officers injured in that 15 days’ training camp, in the 
service of the Government, on active service, should be put on 
the Regular Army retired list? E 

Mr. LODGE. I think so; if he is retired for disability in- 
‘curred in the line of duty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, just to follow 
dut the suggestion of the Senator from New York, at the train- 
‘ing camps of last summer one of the reserve officers who was 
called into the temporary service of his country to train young 
men had his back broken in much the same nees as 
this man Livingston. He is lying to-day in a hospital; and 
under our present policy, or Jack of policy, his Government can 
not even pay his hospital bill, much less any pension or com- 
pensation or retirement pay, or anything else. * 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator knows, of course, that 
there is a bill upon this calender which will authorize and pro- 
yide for his hospital care. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is for that particular 
man; but my protest is against the shortsighted policy which 
the Senator from New York has pointed out. We have granted 
some favors to some officers of the Navy. We are trying to 
cut off the line clearly and deny these favors to men like Liv- 
ingston, who deserve just as much, and we have barred every 
Army officer from the same kind of relief; and Congress must 
take action on it, or these cases will come back to plague it in 
increasing numbers. 

As for distinguishing between time of war and time of peace, 
you can not do it. A man who has his back broken in peace 
time suffers just exactly as much as if he had it broken at the 
front in France; and we must remember that a lot of these 
officers who get relief because their injuries occurred in time 
of war were not anywhere near the seene of hostilities. Living- 
ston, who was a naval aviator, an expert in machine guns, was 
hurt while on active duty. He was running thousands of times 
the risk of many a staff officer who fell downstairs and got a 
similar hurt in time of war. Livingston, in time of peace. was 
exposed to more danger than many of his fellow naval officers 
in Washington in time of war; and it is absurd to distinguish 
between them and say that one should have relief and the other 
should not. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not quite comprehend the 
feeling and, indeed, the heat exhibited by some Senators in 
the discussion of this measure. The injuries sustained by the 
beneficiary named in the bill are grievous, and not only eall 
for sympathy but also for compensation. I have indicated 
that there is no disposition to deny relief, but have only 
criticized the plan provided in the pending bill for the ex- 
tension of relief. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
has just denounced as “absurd” the position taken by Sen- 
ators who have not indorsed his view. Mr. President, such 
statements do not settle this question, nor do they aid in 
reaching a correct solution of the matter. Some Senators 
seem to be unable to appreciate the principle involved in this 
pill. As I have stated, no one has contended that an appro- 
priation should not be made that. will adequately care for this 
brave and gallant soldier. He is entitled to relief. Senators 
geem to proceed upon the theory that if he is not placed upon 
the retired list there is no way by which he may be com- 
pensated. Of course, that position is wholly untenable. The 
debate has clearly demonstrated that Congress has taken the 
view that temporary or reserve officers are to be differentiated 
from those officers who are permanent and who have given their 
lives to military and naval service. Moreover, the facts in 
the case show that the injuries received by Mr, Livingston at 
a period after a temporary statute, one which. was inad- 
yertently passed, had been repealed. 

Mr. President, the question before us, briefly stated, is 
this: Shall we discriminate between the brave soldiers who 
entered the Army and the Navy during the World War, and 
give to those who were fortunate enough to obtain commissions 
different ratings and greater privileges and advantages than 
those who were privates? I believe that justice and fair deal- 
ing require that there shall be equal treatment accorded to all. 
Let me present a conerete case to illustrate what discrimination 
would exist if the position of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]! was to be 
accepted. Two young men enlisted, perhaps brothers, of 
equal ability and courage and worth. One happened to be made 
a lieutenant or captain or major and was assigned to some 
clerical position or to a safe place in the commissary depart- 
ment. He never went overseas or encountered any dangers, but 


met with a slight accident and lost a portion of 

or during the epidemic of influenza Suhr ed from i 1 
and was declared by medical officers to be 10 per cent disabled, 
though, perhaps, the disability is not permanent. Of course, 
the injuries to the finger are permanent and would be rated 
as a disability entitling the officer to retirement with two- 
thirds pay for life. The second soldier enlisted as a private, 
crossed the seas, and fought gallantly in the Argonne and in 
other sections at the front. He was wounded, losing. an arm 
or a leg. He would receive no retirement privileges but only 
a pension of $50 or perhaps $75 a month. 

Those who are contending for this bill in its original form 
justify this discrimination and support a policy that would deal 
thus unequally and, as I believe, unjustly with our soldiers who 
participated in the great conflict. I insist that they shall all be 
treated alike. Those who happened to be officers and to have 
had temporary commissions should not be rated higher and be 
awarded greater benefits than their brothers and neighbors who 
were fighting for the same cause. I am told that most of the 
reserve or temporary officers insist upon legislation giving them 
the same retirement privileges as are accorded to regular of- 
ficers. I hope my information is incorrect and that these men 
who served their country so ably and with so much valor will 
not seek for themselves advantages and benefits which they are 
unwilling shall be bestowed upon their brothers in arms who 
happened to be privates. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
made a fervid appeal, but he did not fairly meet the question 
involved. He indulged in implications that are wholly unwar- 
ranted and presented arguments unsound and fallacious. I do 
not wish to be unkind or unparliamentary, but I respectfully 
submit that he indulged in casuistry which the occasion did not 
call for and which was not entirely creditable to the able Sen- 
ator. Of course the grievous injuries sustained by this soldier 
strongly appeals to the sympathy of everyone, but it is not, in 
my opinion, the commendable thing to distort the situation and 
pervert the facts in the case. The Senate will deal fairly with 
this injured man, and they can do so without repealing pro 
tanto legislation enacted after the fullest consideration; nor 
need they establish a precedent which may prove of great dis- 
advantage in the future. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I move—and I take the sug- 
gestion from the Senator from Washington—that in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworruy] the fig- 
ures “100” be stricken out and “150” inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senater from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srerrine] to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from New York as amended. On 
that the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the amendment provide 
now that this boy shall be paid $150 a month? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. HEFLIN. From the time he was injured? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. Does the Senator 
from Alabama still want to have the yeas and nays called? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I think not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the yeas and nays be vacated. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from New York as amended. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I object to the roll call being 
done away with. This bill embodies a matter of principle. I 
object to substituting a pension for retirement, because it is a 
discrimination. It is denying this officer the same treatment 
that has been accorded other officers rendering the same service 
under like conditions. I say they are entitled to retirement, 
and I am in favor of their having it. The proposal for a pen- 
sion is nothing more fhan a policy to avoid giving the emergency 
officer a recognition to which he is entitled. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, the 
order for the yeas and nays has been vacated. 

Mr. BURSUM. I object to the request. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator did not object 
until after the Chair had asked if there was objection and the 
order had been entered. 

Mr. BURSUM. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays were once 
ordered upon the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
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York, and by unanimous consent the order was rescinded. The 
Senator speaks too late. 

Mr. BURSUM. I again demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the fact that it was rescinded 
does not prevent us from asking for the yeas and nays again, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the same question? 

Mr, BORAH. Certainly, Why should it? I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CURTIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. ReEp] to the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], and vote yen.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ErRixs] is paired with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Simons]. 

Mr, STERLING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sire] to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] and let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I de- 
sire to announce my pair with the senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON], and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 58, nays 18, as follows: 


YBHAS—58. 

Ball Glass IcLean Smoot 
Bayard Hale oses ' panar 
Brandegee Harreld New terling 
Broussard Heflin Norris Swanson 
Calder Johnson Oddie ownsend 
Cameron Jones, Wash Page rammel] 
Caraway Keyes a Wadsworth 
Couzens King Ph Walsh, Mout, 
Cummins Ladd Poindexter Warren 

rtis Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
Edge 7 ge Ransdell Weller 
Ernst MeCorthick Reed, Pa. Williams 
Fernald McCumber Robinson Ulis 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
France McKinley Shields 

NAYS—18. 
Borah Trelinghuysen Kendrick Shortridge 
Brookhart Frenne MeNar Sutherland 
Bursum Gerry Norbec! Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Harris Overman 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 
NOT VOTING—20. 

Ashurst Gooding Myers Simmons 
Colt Harris Nelson Sm 
Dial Hitchcock Nicholson ppe cof 
Dillingham Kellogg Owen 8 antie d 
Elkins La Follette Reed, Mo. Underwood 


So Mr. Wanswonrn's amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. BURSUM. I demand the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want the 
Recorp to show, before the vote is taken, that I voted in the 
negative on principle on the last roll call. I believe in giving 
this man the amount of money which the bill as amended pro- 
vides for, but I voted in the negative because I want a reserve 
ofticer to have exactly the same status as a regular officer. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I voted with the same end in 
view, as announced by the Senator from Massachusetts. That 
is why I favored the calling of the roll upon the final passage of 
the bill. I sincerely trust that there will be a yea-and-nay vote 
on the final passage, because there were 18 who voted “nay” 
upon the amendment, and they did so in support of a principle 
which they thought should obtain, and now they should be per- 
mitted to go upon record in fayor of the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator if anyone thinks 
this bill if passed will set a precedent for putting persons on the 
pension rolls at $1,800 by the House of Representatives? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would prefer that this case 
should be taken care of by a retirement bill, rather than by a 
pension bill. That is the reason why I voted against the amend- 
ment; but I do not want to be put in the attitude of opposing 
compensation to this disabled ofticer, and I hope that there will 
be a yea-and-nay vote upon the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Just a moment, Mr. President. I do not in- 
tend that any injustice shall be done to the reserve officers. 
There will be no injustice done to them hereafter if I can pre- 
vent it. I am voting now in an emergency case. I am voting 
for a measure which, I believe, affords the only means of relief 
for this unfortunate officer. We are acting purely and wholly, 
singly and solely, upon the merits of this particular case. We 
are not setting a precedent so far as I am concerned. I am in 
favor of putting this man on the retired list, but we can not 
do that in the Senate to-day. Congress is to adjourn on Sun- 
day, and nine months will elapse before we meet again. I want 
this young man to have something to live upon, and this is the 
only means by which we can give it to him. It is for that rea- 
son that I suggested that this amendment be put on, giving 
him $150 a month, dating back to the time he was injured. 
When I voted to give him that I was trying to do justice by him, 
to give him something to live upon. We are not now barred 
from taking the case up again and porting him on the reserve 
list. I do not intend to do an injustice to other reserve officers. 
I am for fair treatment for all of them and shall so yote when 
the matter is presented. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
s yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the Junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] is paired with the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stuuoxs!. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I vote 
é yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp] to the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


Ku os] and vote “ yea.” 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 65, nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—65. 
Ball George McCumber Shields 
Gerry McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart Glass McKinley Sterlin 
ursum Hale cNary Sutherland 
Calder Harreld Moses Swanson 
Cameron Harris New Townsend 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Wadsworth 
Caraway Heflin Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Culberson Jones, N, Mex. Oddie Walsh, Mont 
ummins Jones, Wash Overman a 
Curtis Kendrick epper Watson 
Bdge Keyes Phipps Weller 
Ernst cada Poindexter Williams 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell illis 
Fletcher Lenroot Reed, Pa. 
France Lodge Robinson 
Frelinghuyseu McCormick Sheppard 
NAYS—1. 
Smoot 
NOT VOTING—=30. 
Ashurst Elkins Nelson Smith . 
Bayard Gooding Nicholson spencer 
Brandegea Hitchcock Owen Stanfield 
Broussard Johnson Page Stanley 
Colt Kellogg Pittman Trammell 
Cousens K Pomerene Underwood 
i McLean Reed, Mo. . 
Dillingham Myers Simmons 


So the bill was passed. 
The title was amended so as to read, “A bill granting a pen- 
sion to John L. Livingston,” 


RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business today it adjourn wntil 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning, and that at the conclusion of 
the morning business to-morrow H. R. 8928, the reclassification 
bill, be taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Pending the request of the Senator from 
Kansas, I desire to say that my understanding is that he 
proposes that at the conclusion of the morning business the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of the reclassifica- 
tion bill, and he does not request an agreement to vote upon 
the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. He merely desires that the bill shall be 
considered? I think the bill should be considered and, if 
possible, acted upon during the present session. I shall not, 
therefore, object to the request. 

Mr. CURTIS. I may state that the deficiency appropriation 
bill, of course, should be passed. The reclassification bill 
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should be disposed of before the deficiency appropriation bill 
is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
he proposes to do with reference to disposing of the calendar? 
We have spent two and a half hours this morning on a Dill 
that ought to have been disposed of in five minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. As the Senator well knows, I asked for an 
extension of two hours on the calendar this afternoon, hoping 
to get through with it. I am perfectly willing that to-morrow, 
if we can arrange it, we shall put in some more time on the 
ealendar, but I thought we had better wait until the reclassi- 
fication bill was acted upon, because it is vitally important 
that that bill shall be acted upon as soon as possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want also to say to the Sena- 
tor that I do not think it will take very much time to dispose of 
the reclassification bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the 
Senator from Kansas if it is anticipated that the bill known as 
the filled milk bill will be disposed of or that the Senate will, 
at least, have an opportunity to consider that bill before the 
reclassification bill is taken up? 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, I know nothing about what may 
happen, but I have understood that after the motion to recom- 
mit the shipping bill has been acted upon there would be a 
motion made to take up the filled milk bill. I have spoken to 
the Senator in eharge of the filled milk bill, and he is not op- 

to the unanimous-consent request I have submitted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, I am as much interested in the 
filled milk bill as is the Senator who is in charge of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And I propose to exercise such power 
as 1 ean here on the floor of the Senate to insure a considera- 
tion of that bill to its final disposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the reclassification bill is not disposed of 
by 1 o'clock to-morrow, a motion could be made to that effect. 

Mr. LA FO . What does the unanimous-consent 
proposition of the Senator from Kansas contemplate with regard 
to the balance of the time to-day? 

Mr. CURTIS. Nothing at all. After 3 o’clock we can go on 
with the motion to recommit the shipping bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTS. I would like to have the unanimous- 
consent agreement restated with respect to the remainder of 
the time to-day. 

Mr. CURTIS. The unanimous-consent request is that at the 
conclusion of the business of the Senate to-day the Senate ad- 
journ until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning, and that immediately 
after the routine morning business to-morrow the reclassifica- 
tion bill be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I understand the application for 
unanimous consent, all it means is that it reaches ahead into 
the session to-morrow and singles out the one bill and gives it 
special consideration, 

Mr. CURTIS. It does not make it the unfinished business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand it does not. I think there 
is other legislation quite as important as that which might 
well be selected for consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
Wisconsin would not make the objection in view—— 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand the position of the 
Senator from South Dakota, and I want to see the reclassifica- 
tion bill pass, but there is other legislation on the calendar just 
as important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 
5 The Secretary will report the next bill on the calen- 

r. 3 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the merchant 
marine act, 1920, and for otber purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR and others. Let the bill go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8247) to transfer to the classified service agents 
and inspectors in the field service, including general prohibition 
agents and field supervisors appointed and employed pursuant 
to the national prohibition act, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4050), to provide for the purchase and sale of 
farm products, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. KING. The bill would take considerable time for eon- 
sideration. 

Mr. CALDER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4012) to control the possession, sale, and use of 
pistols and revolyers in the District of Columbia, to provide 
penatan, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no use to read the bill, because I 
have a message from a Senator asking that objection be made 
to its consideration to-day. Therefore I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
objection. 

Mr. STERLING. I hope the Senator from North Carolina 
will withhold his objection long enough to permit me to make 
a brief statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 
The Secretary will report the next bill upon the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3252) to amend paragraph § of the act entitled 
“An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 799) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven fabrics purporting to contain wool and in gar- 
ments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manufactured in 
any Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia 
or transported or intended to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the violation of 
the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this fs the bill known as the 
“truth in fabrics” bill. The time remaining for the considera- 
tion of the calendar to-day is so short that I shall not make a 
motion to take it up, but I want to say that at the first oppor- 
tunity I shall undertake to have the bill brought before the 
Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

JOHN CALVIN STARR. 


The bill (H. R. 10287) for the relief of John Calvin Starr 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pa , out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Calvin Starr the sum of $5,000 
in full settlement against the Government for personal injuries sus- 
joe as a result of being struck by runaway Government-owned mail 

CK, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FILLED MILK. 


The bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled milk 
in interstate or foreign commerce was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. An absent Senator has sent me word to 
object to the consideration of the bill to-day, which T do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


WILLIAM J. EWING. 


The bill (S. 8226) for the relief of William J. Ewing was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as 
heretofore amended, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not etherwise appropriated, to William J. Ewing, or his 
legal representatives, the sum of $1,560, as full compensation for 

rmanent injuries received by the said Ewing on the 18th day of 
— 1901, at San Francisco, Calif., while in the ‘ormance 
of his duties as an employee of the United States Life Saving Service, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EDITH B. MACON. 


The bill (S. 1678) for the relief of Edith B. Macon was an 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr, KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


— 
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SOPHIE K. STEPHENS. 


The bill (S. 1528) for the relief of Sophie K. Stephens was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
in line 5, to strike out $7,500” and insert $512.75”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Sophie K. Stephens, of 2107 Beverly 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $512.75, out of any money in the 
1 not otherwise 3 as compensation for and in 
full satisfaction of all claims for damages a, t the United States 
for injuries sustained on December 4, 1918, by tun over United 
States mail sacks which had been left on the sidewalk in front of 
the Kensington post office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 129) to provide for election contests in the 
Senate of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The sponsor of the bill is not in 
the Chamber, It is a very important measure; and I object to | 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7761) to amend the Revised Statutes of the | 
United States relative to proceedings in contested-election 
cases Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4283) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to require operators of motor vehicles in the 
District of Columbia to secure a permit, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Let the hill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


REDUCTION OF NIGHT WORK IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 3773) to reduce night work in the Postal Service 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, notwithstanding the ob- 
jection of the Senator from South Carolina, I move that the | 
Sennte proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
| 


of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter 50 minutes’ night work performed 
by clerks and s t clerks in first and second class post offices, 
railway mafi clerks assigned to terminals, and letter carriers in the 
City livery Seryice shall be computed the same as one hours day- 
work: Provided, That for the purpose of this act night work shall 
be defined as any work done between the hours of o'clock post- 
meridian and 6 o'clock antemeridian. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I would like to have the Senator 
prove the necessity for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, The Senator from South Carolina listened 
to the testimony that we took on the subject on several differ- 
ent occasions. It is known that there is a large amount of 
night work required in the various post offices in the first 
and second classes. We also know that much of the night work 
would be covered by the proper regulations in reference to the 
management of the post offices. It is also known that night 
workers are not as efficient as day workers. That was ad- 
mitted by all those who testified before the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator whether the bill 
would apply to all classes, and if not, to what classes would 
it apply? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It would apply to clerks and special 
clerks in the first and second class post offices, railway mail 
clerks assigned to terminals, and letter carriers or city delivery 
carriers. 

Mr, NORRIS. It would apply to no post office except those | 
of the first and second class? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It ought to apply, and I am going to pro- 
pose an amendment to make it apply, to supervisory officials in 
the offices the same as it does to clerks who are obliged to work 
at night. 

It has been difficult to determine from the department just 
exactly what this would cost the Government. As I said, it is 


known that we can reduce night work. Since the report of the 
Joint Committee on Postal Affairs on the subject night work 
has been materially reduced. Night work is caused largely by 
the failure of people to deposit their mail before the un- 
reasonable hour of 6 o’clock. It is also known in the depart- 
ment that they are giving the same attention to second-class 
mail matter at night that they do in the daytime. Now, the 
committee believe that the second-class mail matter, or much of 
it, should not be handled at night, but should be handled in the 
daytime. If this were done, the night work would be mate- 
rially reduced. 

Now, the question comes up to us, where it is necessary to 
have night work, ought there not to be a different compensa- 
tion or recognition from that accorded those who work in the 
daytime? The difference in opinion among the committee mem- 
bers, and among those who acknowledge there should be some 
differential, rested in that some believe we should have shorter 
hours for night work, while others believe we should have 
greater compensation for night work, the same as is now paid 
to those who are employed in the Government Printing Office. 
They get a higher compensation for work done at night. 

The consensus of opinion, however, seemed to be that a plan 
to have shorter hours was the more desirable of the two plans. 
Instead of increasing the pay, it was believed we should shorten 
the hours. The request was that six hours instead of eight 
hours should constitute a day. Your committee agreed that 50 
minutes should constitute an hour in figuring compensation for 
night work between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. So the bill was reported 
and advocated on the theory I have mentioned, that something 
ought to be done to compensate the night workers in the in- 
terest of more efficient service to the Government, and in the 
interest of humanity to the men and women who are employed 
to work at night, in the interest of good government itself, that 
we should have the shorter hours for night work. It is on 
that theory, I repeat, that the committee have reported the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator explain why the bill would 
not encourage night work rather than tend to eliminate it? 
It seems to me on the face of the bill it would be an en- 
couragement rather than a deterrent of night work. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think I can show the Senator where it 
would not have that effect. It stands to reason, after looking 
over the history of the Post Office Department for a number 
of years, that they could reduce night work; but they have 
not seen fit to do so until very recently. They do not want 
to expend the money. The Post Office Department officials 
are out for economy as no other department in the Govern- 
ment is, it seems to me. They are not going to employ any 
more night workers if they have to pay more—that is, if 
they get less work out of it than otherwise they would, and 
they are going to reduce the force; that is admitted. That 
has been done since the joint commission on postal affairs 
reported against so much night work and recommended that 
it should be reclassified so that many of the employees could 
be transferred to day work. 

Mr. CALDER. Does the department recommend its passage? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The department makes no recommenda- 
tion, although their testimony is here as to what the situa- 
tion is in the service. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may work that way, but I can not, for the 
life of me, see how it will do so. It seems to me if we are 
going to give our workmen an hour’s pay for 50 minutes’ 
work, the Senator must acknowledge either one of two things, 
that te-day the man does not do the work he can do in an 
hour, or else the new basis will cost the Government more 
money. If he will do more work in 50 minutes than he is 
now doing in 60 minutes, then the Senator’s argument is 
good; but if that argument is made, it demonstrates beyond 
a question of doubt that the men are not doing what they 
ought to do to-day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is possible that is true. It has always 
been true that the night workers have not done the same amount 
of work for the same pay that the day worker has done; that 
is always true. Now, I am assuming it is going to cost the Gov- 
ernment a little more, gradually to be reduced as night work is 


| reduced, and I am assuming also that it is going to make for 


better feeling in the Post Office Department among all the 
workers to have some recognition by reason of the fact that 
they are working shorter hours than they had worked hereto- 
fore. I believe we will get better results. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that a great many 
employees prefer night work in the other departments of our 
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Government. Personally, I would not, but I know that many 
of them do. 

I will not say anything more about the matter; but I shall 
be very much surprised if it works out as the Senator says. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I should like to ask that 
an amendment be made in the bill at the proper place including 
supervisory employees in the Post Office Department in these 
same places. We did not include them, and I want to have 
them included. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, to my mind there is no necessity 
whatever for passing this bill. It is on the wrong lines. It 
Was discussed before our committee some time ago, probably a 
year ago, certainly many months ago, and I thought it would 
go over at this session. I did not think it would come up any 
more. Another bill which was up at the same time was passed. 
I therefore have not read the hearings in a long time, and I 
have not refreshed my memory about the testimony; but the 
bill says, Mr. President: 

That hereafter 50 minutes’ night work performed by clerks and 
special clerks in first and second class post offices, railway mail clerks 
assigned to terminals, and letter carriers in the city Delivery Service 
shall be computed the same as 1 hour's day work: Provided, That for 
the purpose of this act night work shall be defined as any work done 
between the hours of 6 o'clock post meridian and 6 o'clock antemeridian. 

Mr. President, my recollection is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment did not ask for this legislation, and did not advocate it. 
I am not positive about it, but I think they thought it was en- 
tirely out of place and uncalled for, and setting a very bad 
precedent. That is my recollection of the general testimony, or 
at least the general atmosphere in the room at the time the 
testimony was taken. 

Anyway, it is a bad precedent for Congress to change the 
number of minutes in an hour. I never expect to vote for any 
such law. Sixty minutes is an hour, and now we are asked to 
declare that 50 minutes shall constitute an hour to apply to 
this kind of employees! Why, it will not be long before em- 
ployees in other departments of the Government will be asking 
the same favor; so we would be setting a very dangerous prece- 
dent, indeed, and we would never know “ where we were at,” to 
use a common expression, if we set a precedent like this. 

My understanding is that there was no big demand for the 
passage of this bill. They are trying to decrease night work. 
Not only that but the bill proposes to change daytime into night- 
time. Talk about nighttime beginning at 6 o'clock in the sum- 
mer time! Why, it is two hours before nighttime, and the 
object of the bill is simply to give more pay for less work. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of paying employees reasonable 
compensation, but I do not believe in a camouflaged way of 
doing it. If we want to Increase the pay, let us increase the 
pay; but let us not declare by an act of Congress that 50 min- 
utes shall constitute an hour. There was very little demand 
before the committee for this legislation. It was requested by 
the representatives of a few of the larger post offices in the 
United States, and my recollection of the testimony is that they 
left this very question to a vote of the employees of some of 
those post offices, and that a majority voted to let the law stay 
as it was. The idea of working at nighttime was not obnoxious 
to a great many of the employees, as appeared by the testimony 
in the case. To use the expression of Judge Watts, of the 
supreme court of South Carolina, “the milk in the coconut” is 
embraced as follows: $ 

On page 83 of the hearings this is a proper diagnosis of their 
effort. The witness on the stand here was named E. J. Cant- 
well, I believe. This occurred before the committee: 

Senator Drar. I would like to ask a question. Assuming that a man 
works 6 hours a day, what do you expect him to do the balance of the 
18 hours, after he sleeps a reasonable time? 

Mr. CANTWELL, Well, I would not care to render any opinion on that, 
Senator. I do not view this question from the standpoint of the time 
that would be left at the Sepo of the employee. 

Senator Drar. He athe about eight hours only? 

Mr. CANTWELL. Yes. he thing is the hardships and inconveniences 


and disagreeable things that men are subjected to who are required to 
do this night work. 


Think of the absurdity of any such proposition! This witness 
complains. of the “hardships” and the “ disagreeable things” 
and the “inconveniences” of doing night work. If you want 
to work at night, you are prepared to undergo the inconveniences 
of working at night. As I said before, my recollection of the 
testimony of some of the witnesses was that the employees had 
taken a yote, and they preferred to work at night instead of 
in the daytime. The question was presented of rotating them, 


so that some of them would work a certain number of weeks 
in the daytime and some of them would work a certain number 
of weeks in the nighttime; but the employees themselves decided 
that they preferred to work at night instead of changing to the 
day shift. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

Mr. DIAL. I win. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that reflects the viewpoint of the em- 
Ployees, how will this bill reduce the amount of night work 
that is being done? Will it not, by paying them more, tend to 
encourage the performance of more night work than is now 
being done? 

Mr. DIAL. Of course it will. 

Now let us go down further: 


Senator Diar. I do not see any difference between night work and 
day work, as to hardship, except the fact that it is night instead of 
day. They work at the same desk and in the same building, do they 
not, with the same surroundings and the same heat? 

They are on swivel chairs, you know. They are not out in 
the elements. They are moving around there, with plenty of 
electric light. 


Tink CANTWELL. Of course, in so far as the ordinary things are con- 

Senator Diar. Let us get down to hard tacks. Is it not true that 
with that extra time they will seek other employment and be more 
fatigued at night than they would if they worked longer hours in the 
post office? Is that true or not? 

Mr. CANTWELL. Well, if you put a man at work and concentrate his 
mind and energy on his work, and have him working under condition 
that are agreeable with a contented mind, he will do much more wor 
if he feels 

This witness lays stress on “a contented mind” in handlin; 
the mails, That is not a physical hardship. It makes me ti 
for people to come here and say that employees are always 
balking at a little work. If they do not want to work, they can 
quit. When they are handling a few letters and working a 
little stamp it is a different proposition from going out and 
running machinery where brain and muscle are taxed—quite a 
different proposition. 

I am astonished that Congress should be so silly as to listen 
to a man who says that the employees would be “ better con- 
tented” if they got what he asked. After a while they will 
not be contented if they have to do more than four hours’ work 
a day. It reminds me of the Russians. After we had contrib- 
uted $20,000,000 to send over there, donated it to them, I saw 
some time after that where they had struck for seven hours’ 
work instead of eight hours. They did not want to distribute 
what we had given to them. We are just about on the same 
parity here. In fact, the employees are doing a little less work 
here. They want six hours’ work only. The object of this, Mr. 
President, is to reduce night work down to,six hours, so that a 
man shall have two employments within the 24 hours. 

I rode upon a street car here some time ago and overheard a 
conversation. One fellow told his neighbor on the car that he 
had two employments, a double shift, and was getting double 
pay. I believe in work. I am a sort of glutten on work my- 
self; but I say let the Government fix reasonable and fair rules. 
If a man is going to work six or seven hours at one place and 
then go to another, or sleep a while and go to another place 
and work seven hours and go back to the Government office, he 
is not in nearly as good condition then to work for the Gov- 
ernment and perform good service as he would be if he had to 
work eight hours for the Government. 

We can not improve much on the old division of time, divid- 
ing the day into three eight-hour shifts. That is little enough, 
especially where a man does not use his muscles and where 
there is no strain on his brain. I appeal to the common sense 
of the Senate not to go ahead and establish a standard of 50 
minutes for an hour. I want to warn you of the precedent that 
you are setting. You might just as well declare 50 minutes to 
constitute an hour in all the branches of the Government as to 
come here and say it as to one branch. The whole tendency is 
to make your employees dissatisfied. We ought to be men 
enough to establish just laws, just rules, just working condi- 
tions without coming here and listening to the whim of some- 
body just before a presidential or a senatorial election and try 
to make friends out of a certain vote. 

Mr. President, according to my recollection, this testimony 
hefore the committee fell flat. There was no demand behind 
it except by a little organization or two. 

Now let us go on down. This man speaks of having a con- 
tented mind, and so on. 

Senator Diart. That Is not the point. My point is, If he has to work 
for the Government only six hours, he is not going to want to loaf all 
the balance of the time; he is going to want to do something else, and 
he won't be rearing. 

The CHatmMay. It is sometimes restful to do something else besides 
the work that you are doing regularly, where it is continuous work. 

Mr. President, we stay here pretty continuously, and I do 
not know that we are much more fatigued than these men in 
the Post Office Department, handling a little mall. 

Mr. CANTWELL, It is problematical as to how that would work out, 
I think that is about all I have to say. 
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Mr. President, this matter coneerns the rest of the Senate 
just as well as it does me. I am sorry that I did not know the 
bill was coming up. I would have had the testimony of these 


different witnesses reudy: but if Senators care to read it they 


will find that it is a very doubtful experiment from the side 
of the employees alone, it is more doubtful from the side of 
ithe Post Office Department, and it is still more doubtful from 


the standpoint of the common -good of the country. There is Bay. 


no ground for it; there is no good, just reason for it; and we 
certainly ought not to establish any such precedent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not think this bill, 
being a Senate bill, has a substantial chance to pass the body 
at the other end of the Capitol during the present session. It 
is a very extraordinary piece of legislation. The language of 


it, as pointed ont by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 8 


Diar], is very unusual. If it is desirable to increase the com- 
pensation of these persons who work, I have no objection to 
doing that, I should be willing to take the conclusion of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. fownsenp] and his associates on 
the committee as to whether there is a necessity and justifiea- 
tion for increasing the compensation of these employees; but 
the bill is brought forward under the justification that it will 
diminish night work, aud in the limited time that I have had 
an opportunity -of studying it I am unable to see how it is 
fairly calculated to accomplish that end. 

If the statement just made hy the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is correct—namely, that many of these employees prefer 
to do night work—and if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan as I heard it read is adopted, it will 
be to the interest not only of the employees themselves but 
of the supervisors of these employees to perform more night 
work instead of more day work, because the practical effect of 
this legislation is to give them for 50 minutes’ work the com- 
‘pensation that would otherwise be received for an hour's 
work. (It is an increase, as suggested by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr, Smoor], of 20 per cent. | 

Inasmuch as it does not seem probable that final action 
can be had, I believe that the measure ought to be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads for 
further consideration, I shall make that motion when the 
opportunity arises. 

Mr, "TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss 
the testimony referred to by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Drax], because copies of it are before all the Senators. 
The Senator seems to assume that the case is not a good one 
and was not made out. Of course I do not agree with him. 
I do not think anybody who read the testimony would agree 
with him. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] says there is 
no chance of passing the bill at this session, because it is a 
Senate bill. The House has had introduced a bill identical 
with the one I introduced, and it is now on the calendar of 
the House, so that there is a prospect of passing upon it. 
It is not a new matter. It has been discussed in the Con- 
gresses for a number of years, and I think there is a general 
conclusion that something ought to be done on this subject. 

I am satisfied, as I said a moment ago, that the passage of 
the bill will result in reducing night work. I do not say that 
it will abolish all night work, because we shall have to have 
some night work—there is not any doubt. about that—in what- 
ever way we have a mind to manage the post offices; but the 
fact that your Joint Commission on Postal Affairs investigated 
this matter and reported to the department and to the Con- 
gress that it ought to be reduced and suggested some ways 
whereby it could be reduced resulted in accomplishing to a 
large extent the reduction we were after. The bill can do more. 
There is not any doubt about it. 

I hope this bill will not be recommitted to the committee. 
The Post Office Committee have considered it over and over 
again. We have had extensive hearings on the subject. I do 
not care to occupy the whole time of the Senate on this one bill, 
but I should like to get a vote on the subject, I think we ought 
to have a vote on it. We ought to have a vote directly on this 
bill. There is not any question about it. It ought not to be re- 
committed to the committee, because, as I said, it has been there 
for several Congresses, and our committee considered it very 
carefully. 

-Before that motion is made, if the Senator is going to make 
11 — 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator prefers to 
havea vote directly on.the bill, I shall not object to that action, 
but I do think it ought to be a yea-and-nay vote, and for the 
purpose of bringing in Senators and giving them n chance to 
understand it, I will suggest the absence of u quorum, | 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May-1-first ask that the bill be amended to 
include—— 


Mr. ROBINSON. I think we had better determine the amend- 
ment a little later. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The ‘Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk ealled the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Lodge Sheppard 
‘Ball Fletcher MeCormick Shields 
and Frelinghuysen McCumber Shortridge 

Borah George McKellar Smith 
Brandegee Gerry MeKinley Smoot 
Broussard G McNary Stanley 
Bursum Gooding Moses Sterlin, 
Calder le New Suther 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harris Norris Townsend 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 

‘olt Heflin Overman Walsh, Maas. 
Couzens ‘Hitchcock Owen ‘Walsh, Mont, 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Page Warren 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pepper Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Poindexter Weller 
Dial Keyes ‘Pomerene Willis 
Dillingham King Ranadell 
Edge Ladd Reed, Pa. 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson 


Mr. MeN ART. The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA 
FoLLETTE] and the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr] 
are absent from the Chamber in attendance upon a committee 
meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven:Senators having an- 
swered to:their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr, HARRISON, Mr. President, just a word before we vote. 
I have given very little consideration to this bill, but I am in 
favor of the principles enunciated in the bill. It would affect 
amy State very little, because we have no cities there of over 
30,000 population, but I know that in the large cities of this 
country, because of inadequate pay to many of the postal clerks 
and employees, their wives are forced to work in order that 
sufficient means may be aceumulated to educate their children. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. > Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why not, then, inerease the compensation 
of those employees, as I suggested a few moments ago, rather 
than violate the mathematical process by which time is ordi- 
narily computed by declaring 50 minutes to constitute an hour? 
Why not do the thing frankly and courageously? If an increase 
in compensation is necessary, as I have already suggested, I am 
ready to vote for it, but I think we should proceed in that way 
rather than by declaring 50 minutes to be an hour, or requiring 
that that be computed as an hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. I.do not see much difference in getting at 
the object desired whether we increase the compensation of the 
night employees or reduce the number of hours they have to 
work. I- take it we will get at the same result, no matter which 
road we travel. I notice in the report that while there was a 
difference of opinion in regard to the proposition, a majority of 
the committee felt that this was the best way to get at the mat- 
iter. The end is arrived at whether we reduce the time the 
employees shall work during the night or increase the salaries. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We asked the Post Office Department to 
determine some facts for us with reference to this matter, and 
they sent questionnaires out to a hundred principal post offices 
in the United States. The postmasters took canvasses of the 
employees, and the postmasters themselyes expressed their 
opinions upon the subject. While it is true, as the Senator 
from South Carolina has said, that there might have been one 
post office where there was some difference of opinion, and two 
or three of the postmasters expressed themselves in favor of 
better compensation, the great majority of them are in favor of 
shorter hours, and the representatives of the Post Office De- 
partment said it would be simpler to make the change by a re- 
duction of hours than by changing the compensation. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is immaterial to me which road we 
travel, as I said. I believe these employees in many instances 
are obtaining inadequate pay. A man Who works in the daytime 
is at home with his family at night, if hie is a good husband, In 
thousands and thousands of instances in the cities the wife 
works during the day and the husband at night, and conse- 
quently the man is oftentimes prevented from seeing his wife 
and his children, and associating with them as @ man should. 
I.believe that a man who works at night and is kept away from 
his family is entitled to more pay or shorter hours, I do not eare 
which is decided on, than the man who works in the daytime, 
and for that reason, and believing as I do, I shall vote against 
any motion to recommit, and I shall vote for the bill, 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the chairman of the committee if 
the object of this legislation is, primarily, to give the same 
wage but for shorter hours? Under the bill as written, one who 
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puts in 50 minutes at night gets the same compensation as one 
who puts in 60 minutes in the daytime. Does this bill mean 
that the hours will be shortened with the same pay? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It means that for 50 minutes of night 
work a man will get the same compensation he would get for 
60 minutes of day work. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that; but does it contemplate that 
the employees shall work a shorter time at night, or is it just 
for an increase in pay for the same length of time? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They will work a shorter term for the 
same pay. That is the object of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill expressly defines night work as 
any work done between 6 o'clock post meridian and 6 o'clock 
ante meridian, so that under the bill itself there are 12 hours 
in which night work may be performed; and if we make com- 
pensation for 50 minutes of work done at night the same as the 
compensation for an hour's work done during the daytime, we 
will have more night work done hereafter than is being per- 
formed now, because in addition to these circumstances the 
Senator proposes to make the provisions of the bill applicable 
to supervisory employees; and instead of carrying out the pur- 
pose which the committee seems to have in mind, namely, of 
reducing the amount of night work now being done in the Post 
Oftice Department, it seems to me to encourage and increase it. 

Mr. SMITH. The idea I had in mind was this: Suppose an 
individual has to work three hours in order to get a certain 
amount accomplished. Under this bill he would have to work 
two and a half hours and would get identically the same pay. 
Does it mean that he will be allowed at the end of two and a 
half hours to finish his work—that is, to go home—or is he to 
go right on and work the same number of hours but get an 
increase in pay based on the 10-minute difference? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It means that the day’s work ends when 
§ hours, with 50 minutes to the hour, expire. 

Mr. SMITH. That is getting to the point I desired to make. 
Under the eight-hour law, a man has to work eight hours in 
order to make his eight-hour day. Those whose shifts come at 
bight will have about seven and one-half hours’ work to do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Six and two-thirds hours. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If it is the desire to reduce the hours of 
work to be done by an employee, why not do it by providing 
that persons working at night shall work so many hours and 
minutes, rather than complicate the question by outraging the 
calendar and the laws of nature and every other principle that 
ordinarily governs mankind? 

Mr. SMITH. That is exactly what confused me about the 
matter. A man will work six hours and a fraction at night, and 
it will be counted as eight hours’ work in the daytime. It seems 
to me the provision in the bill is better, for this reason, that you 
do not disturb the eight-hour day. Under the law when six and 
two-thirds hours are put in at night it is a constructive eight- 
hour day, but eight full hours are required during the daytime. 
The object is to give the employee the same compensation for a 
Jegal day’s work at night as he gets in the day; or, in other 
words, by this legislation to construe six and two-thirds hours 
as eight hours, 

Mr, SMOOT. It simply means this, and I can construe it in 
no other way: That if this becomes a law, there will have to be 
20 per cent more employees to do the same work at night than 
are employed now. ‘That is exactly what it means, in my opin- 
jon, and I can not see it in any other way. If the night em- 
ployees now, doing all they can do, perform a certain amount of 
work, and the same amount of work has to be done in the 
future, if they work only 6 hours and 40 minutes we will have 
to have 20 per cent more employees to do the same work. 

Mr, SMITH. But the point I was making was this: The work 
done at night is done under adverse circumstances, and as I 
take it, the object is simply to construe the legality as six and 
two-thirds hours as against eight hours in the daytime. In 
order to have the work done as efficiently as it is now done, it 
will be necessary to supplement the number of employees in 
order to make up for the remitted time. 

Mr. SMOOT. These two questions will come up—— 

Mr. SMITH. Before the Senator goes into that, let me state 
my question again. Before an employee could get pay for eight 
hours, he would have to stay on the job eight hours, at least 
constructively, or he would not get eight hours’ pay. Suppose at 
night he should work six hours and a few minutes and accom- 
plish all the work he had to do, Under the law he would not 
get paid for the eight hours if he were at home. Why then, 
force him to stay the balance of the night, constructively on the 


job, when he could get all the work done within the length of 
time and get a day’s pay, under the circumstances that attend 
night work? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one answer to that—that if 
Government employees now doing this night work of the Post 
Office Department are working six hours and forty minutes and 
loafing an hour and twenty minutes, then, of course, it would 
make no difference, but if those employees are working eight 
hours and doing what they should do for the Government under 
the law, then, of course, we will have to increase the number 
20 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Theoretically the Senator is correct, but prac- 
tically the Senator knows that there are eonditions, especially 
in the mail service, governed as it is by the schedules of the 
trades, when the employees could get through with the work 
and go home and save that length of time, whereas in the day- 
time it would not make so great a difference. But it seems to 
me that if those who are on the night shift can get through 
with their work and accommodate themselves to certain sched- 
ules, there would not be any serious objection to it. 

Mr. DIAL. If we establish this precedent in this department, 
does not the Senator think there will be a plea to follow it in 
any other department where they do night work? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know whether there would or not. It 
seems to me we have strained this idea of precedent too far. 
All of us understand the difficulty of legislating for exceptions, 
but when we are providing rules and regulations for a de- 
partment we ought to treat them in a spirit of humanity and 
fairness and justice, and not bind ourselves up too much with 
red tape. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask a question 
of the Senator in charge of the bill. I presume the measure is 
based upon the assumption that night labor is more exacting 
than day labor and therefore ought to command a higher 
price than the day labor. If that be true, I want to ask the Sena- 
tor why he does not simply provide for one-sixth greater pay 
for night work than for day work, if that is what he wants 
to accomplish, instead of mixing the hours up into 50-minute 
periods instead of 60 minutes, and making a rule based upon 
the 50 minutes. If the purpose is to increase the pay, it is a 
simple thing to say that the pay shall be so much more per hour 
for night work than for day work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 8 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and sup- 
plement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask unanimous consent that we 
proceed to vote merely by division on the bill which has been 
under discussion? I understand that the yeas and nays will 
not be called for, and that we can vote on the bill now before 
us and dispose of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside? 

Mr. FOWNSEND. Yes; until we vote on the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Has the Senator any assurance 
as to the length of time it will take? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I had supposed everyone who wanted to 
speak on the bill had spoken. If it is going to take several 
hours and the object Is to defeat it by talking and we can not 
come to a vote directly on the bill itself, of course I do not 
want to occupy the time of the Senate. But I am assuming 
that we ought to have a vote on it if the Senate is ready to 
vote, If that is so, I simply make the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that we vote on the amendment and then on the passage 
of the bill by division instead of by roll call. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
unanimous-consent request will be granted. Personally, I 
wanted to speak on the bill and express the sentiment of the 
minority members of the committee who were strongly in favor 
of this method of taking care of night work in the Postal 
Service. After considering the question from all angles we 
concluded this was the best way of dealing with the problem— 
to make the time shorter in view of the character of the work, 
the night work being more physically exhausting. I hope we 
can vote at once and that the bill will be passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to taking the vote, 
and I think the bill may pass. I shall not insist upon the yeas 
and nays, but I shall insist upon a division. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that if the bill 
passes there is no telling what it is going to cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This will be a precedent established, 


— 


— 
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and it will be carried through every one of the departments of 
our Government before we know it. I think it is a dangerous 
bill, establishing a bad precedent. If we are going to increase 
the pay, let us do it directly and not indirectly, because by the 
indirect method we establish a bad precedent which would be 
carried through all the departments of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we apparently 
can not get a vote on the bill without further discussion. If we 
could do so, I would be perfectly willing to lay aside the un- 
finished business temporarily, but if we can not I think we 
had better proceed with the shipping bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Chair present my 
unanimous-consent request. that in case we can proceed to vote 
the unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside until we 
can vote? If there is to be any discussion I am perfectly will- 
ing to withdraw the request. 

Mr. DIAL. I shall have to ask that the bill go over. I ob- 
ject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, There is objection, and the bill 
goes over. 

CAUSES OF DEPRESSED PRICE OF COTTON (S. DOC. NO. 311). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the acting chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, being a preliminary report of the commission on the cotton 
trade. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am the author of Senate Resolu- 
tion 262, upon which the Federal Trade Commission report is 
based. I ask that the report be printed as a public document 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
understand there is an accompanying synopsis by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and I ask that the synopsis may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed as 
a document, and the synopsis was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
[Letter of submittal.) - 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1923. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 


There is submitted herewith a preliminary report dealing chiefly with 
the causes of the decline in cotton prices, made pursuant to Senate 
Resolution No. 262, of March 16, 1922. In a subsequent report it is 
expected to discuss certain other aspects of the cotton trade, particu- 
larty those relating to the operations of the exchanges, 

The large cotton planter sometimes sells his cotton directly from 
the plantation by sample, or through a commission merchant, but most 

rowers sell either to a local general merchant or to the representa- 
five of a cotton-buying concern, either at a neighboring town or at a 
compren oint. Among the very numerous regular cotton-buying firms 
a relatively few concerns handle a large proportion of the cotton erd 

of the United States. For the crops of 1919, 1920, and 1921, 1 

concerns sold the equivalent of from 29 to 50 per cent of each of these 
crops. Large markets for cotton are found at various points in the 
South, while „futures! are dealt in on the two chief exchanges, which 
are located at New Orleans and New York. About half of the crop is 
exported, which gives to the foreign markets, especially Liverpool, a 
great influence on domestic cotton prices. Cotton is used chiefly by 
textile mills at home and abroad, but there are other minor uses, 
especially for inferior cotton. 

The average spot price of middling cotton in 1913, the year before 
the war, was 12.7 cents per pound, which was somewhat higher than 
the average price for the 12 preceding years, During the war there 
was, of course, a great increase in the price of cotton, but the maximum 
came after the armistice. The monthly average spot price of middlin 
cotton at New Orleans reached 39.6 cents per pound in November, 1919, 
and from that time up to and including July, 1920, it did not fall 
below 39.4 cents in any month. The average was over 40 cents in five 
of these nine months and reached the maximum of 41.4 cents in April, 
1920. The highest closing price was 41.75 cents, which was the quota- 
tion for four successive market days ending April 20. From this time 
on there was a decline culminating in a closing price of 10.38 cents at 
New Orleans from June 20 to 24, 1921, a drop of over 75 per cent 
within little over a year. 

The price of cotton fell from 226 per cent above the 1913 level 
in April, 1920, to 13 per cent below in June, 1921. The Department 
of Labor prices for farm products and for all commodities show no 
such decrease in relative market value. Farm products fell from 
147 per cent above the 1913 level in January, 1920, to 14 per cent 
above it in June, 1921, and all commodities from 147 above in May, 
1920, to 38 above in January, 1922. Later, cotton prices advanced 
again and in August, 1922, averaged 21.6 cents. Although at that 
time the purchasing power of cotton was somewhat above what it was 
in 1913, in March, 1922, at the time of the passage of the resolution, 
it had been slightly below the 1913 average. Since then, it may be 
noted, the price has risen still further, and in December averaged 
25.5 cents. x 

From 1913-14 to 1920-21 the domestic cotton crop ranged from a 
y ,000 bales in 1914-15 to somewhat over 11,000,000 
bales in 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917-18, and 1919-20. The average cro 
was about 12,500,000 bales. The world crop, averaging 20.300.000 
bales, showed substantially similar variations. There were compara- 
tively large domestic crops in 1913-14 and 1914-15 and thereafter 
smaller crops, but the changes in production after the cro year 
1914—15 were not very pronounced until the crop year 1920-25 when 
there was a marked Increase. In 1921-22 the domestic crop showed an 
extraordinary decrease; it amounted to only 8,000,000 bales; the world 
crop came to a little under 15,000,000 bales. 


As to domestic 5 the quantity ranged from à little less 
than 7,000,000 bales in 1910-17, to a little less than 5,000,000 bales 
in 1926-21. The domestic comsumption averaged 6,000,000 bales for 
this period. It was relatively small in 1913-14 and 1914-15 when the 
opa were large and relatively large in the three following years 
(which were all war years), as well as in 1919-20, a period of rising 
prices. In 1920-21, however, the consumption declined sharply while 
production increased markedly. This was the year when the great price 
decline occurred, which has been dwelt on in a foregoing paragraph. 
In 1921-22 domestic consumption increased about 1,000, bales over 
the very low figure for the preceding year. The world consumption 
did not follow the trend of domestic consumption 8 but it 
showed a great increase in 1919-20, the year of maximum prices, and 
a very marked decrease in 1920-21, e year in which the great 
price decline occurred. The price movements were also undoubtedly 
influenced in an important way by the stocks of cotton, and particu- 
larly by the annual carry over, so that the external factors of sup- 

ly a demand were rather complex to say nothing of the psycho- 
een influence of forecasts regarding both production and con- 

ption. 

The chief causes of the general movement of prices since 1918, referred 
to above, are familiar. The increase during the war period and in 
1919-20 was due in a considerable degree to the inflation resulting 
especially from the war policy of the Government of borrowing at low 
interest rates, which involyed maintaining low rates in the money 
market also, and reiated financial measures. 

For particular commodities various other factors were important, 
so that there were decided differences in the extent of these changes 
which | were particularly evident in the disordered price advances ot 
1919-20. The culmination of this advance about May, 1920, was 
due to a recognition of the overdeveloped credit structure, the puar 
increase in high prices inventories and consequent strain on workin; 
capital, and the rowing dissatisfaction of consumers which develop 
into the so-called buyers’ strike. The raising of interest rates, the 
calling in of bank loans, and the rapid break in prices in 1920 were 
in large part different aspects of the same thing—deflation. This 
movement was of a world-wide character, and the first indications of 
it appeared in Japan early in 1920. For particular commodities the 
developments naturally varied more or less from the general average 
results, and, as already noted, for cotton the price went higher before 
the break and fell lower immediately afterwards than for farm prod- 
ucts generally or than for all commodities combined, 

The relatively high price of cotton in 1919-20 seems to have been 
due in part to the expectation that there would be a world shortage 
of cotton. There was a heavy increase in consumption which seemed 
to portend the much greater increase which would be involved, if 
there should occur a return to the prewar standard. The extraordinary 
rise in the price of cotton in 1919-20, as compared with other com- 
modities. appears. therefore, to have been due largely to marked in- 
creases in consumption, and to 8 further increases. 

The most important factors in the sharp decline of prices in 1920-21 


stop by May. 1920, while exports to China reached the highest 
level in April. 1920. Apprehension began to be felt, apparently, that 
cotton had about reached its highest level, and led to some decline 


either slightly below or more recently considerably above its real ex- 
change value in that year. In this recovery the War Finance Corpora- 


tion agreed during that period to finance approximately 1,000,000 bales 


In conclusion, as to prices, it may be said that while it does not 
appear that cotton prices, compared with the eral level of prices, 
are depressed at the present time, it is evident that this does not mean 
that therefore cotton prices are at a level which affords a compensa- 
tion to the grower which justifies such an extensive use of land and 
labor in its production. 

The resolution outlining this inguiry also directed the commission 
to ascertain the respective quantities of linters and untenderable, 
unspinngble, and unmerchantable cotton. The last two mentioned 
terms are, according to the trade, very loosely and inaccurately em- 

loyed, and no satisfactory statistics of quantity are obtainable. In 

ay, 1921, the Bureau of the Census reported the quantity of un- 
tenderable cotton in public storage in the United States at 970,230 
bales, exclusive of linters, or 24 per cent of the holdings in such 
storage places. During the last four crop years the volume of linters 
produ ranged from 398,022 bales in 1921-22 to 929,516 in 1918-19. 

The volume of cotton-future trading, concerning which information 
was called for by the resolution. ranged during the last four crop 
years from about 104.5 millions bales in 1920-21 to about 124.5 millions 
bales in 1921-22. Very roughly stated, In 1918-19 the volume of 
future trading was nine times the size of the crop; in 1919-20 nearly 
eleyen times the crop; in 1920-21 something less than eight times; 
and in 1921-22 something over fifteen and one-half times. 

In accordance with the resolution, 8 was also made into the 
existing laws affecting the cotton trade, he cotton futures act of 
1914 apparently has brought about a marked improvement in the 
methods of trading on future exchanges. The principal criticism from 
the cotton trade regarding it appears to be that the method of deter- 
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mini 
made by delivery has in seme instances resulted in 
New York market which appeared to be artificial. 

the ordinar; 


optien 
` of delivering any one or more of 10 grades, the money payment cane 
adjusted to equalize the difference in a and also the option as to 


the commercial differences of spot cotton for use in settlements 


differences for the 


from the buyer, ås lly 
ranger would be corresponding buye 
he seller is given a righ 


tracted for and grade delivered under present methods s be made 
mality of goods 80 


may eq 
matter of fundamental im 
and cash 


rity between daily spot 
of 8 and daily A future prices as recorded 


ence ma 
pared that which is delivered on future contracts. Such delivery- 


in the general spread between cash and future 33 In prior months. 
This situation, for the reason stated in the nex paragraph, may have 
a neg ial to affect unfavorably the -prices received by producers of 
cotton. 


Future prices arade on the exchanges are more broadly disseminated | 


than spot prices, partly because of the interest in them of a broadly 
distributed speculative public and partly ‘because the future price is 
more standardized or easier to describe adequately for commercial 
purposes. Spot prices are largely quoted on the basis of futures 
that is, so much on, or off) and probably they are absolutely in- 
uenced by them to some extent. Competition may co’ local 
buyer to pay å better price than the 
the small-town dealer is generally not so well informed as the large 
buyer of the actual character. of the connection between spots and 
futures and the Deer may not fully appreciate the apparent 
88 of the future prices to fall shert of parity with spot prices. 
Under these conditions the price received by the producer who has 
actual cotton to sell in the spot market would logically seem to be 
unfavorably affected, 

Respectfully submitted. 


mpel 
tures seem to warrant, but 


FEDERAL TrApE COMMISSION, 
By Huston THOMPSON, 
Acting Chairman. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to present a brief 
discussion of some of the phases of the shipping bill which have 
not been brought before us for some little time. We are to 
vote pretty soon, I believe, npon the motion of the Senator 
from Arkansas to recommit the bill. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to ask him if it is in the nature of a funeral oration that he is 
presenting the matter? 

Mr. RANSDELL, That would depend upon the vote. I do 
not know whether the Senator and his associates are going 
to murder this very important piece of legislation. Of course, 
if it is put to death in such an unlawful manner, perhaps what 
I say might be treated as preliminary to the funeral eration. 
But I shall net say it with that end in view, because I am one 
of those fellows who never knows when he is licked until clear 
down and badly beaten up. I do not think we are whipped yet. 
The vote has not been taken, at any rate. 

Now, Mr. President and Senators, I would deeply regret the 
failure to pass the shipping bill at this session. I sincerely 
hope that it is not going to fail. We have had so much said on 
the subject, we are so close to the end of the session, and there 
are so many other matters which are pressing, that I am frank 
to say Iam fearful that a good many Senators, who would like 
to support the legislation if they had a chance to amend it 
somewhat, will feel almost compelled to vote against it in its 
present shape. 

If the bill be defeated, I do not think it can be treated as a 
partisan proposition. The debates on the floor have developed 
in both parties quite a number of enemies of ‘the measure. 
There are in the Democratic Party quite a number of Senators 


opposed to the measure. There are in-the Republican Party a 
number of Senators opposed to the bill in its present form. So 
it can not fairly be said, no matter what the result of the next 
vote may be, that it is u partisan question. I am very glad of 
that fact. I know, as a good Democrat, that I am strongly in 
favor of the measure, and always have been. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am sitting within 5 feet 
of the distinguished Senator from Louisiana, and, although he 
has a very powerful voice, I have to strain my ears to heur what 
he is saying. There is too much confusion in the Chamber. 
I call for order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Ohio. I doubt 
if many of the Senators wish to hear what is said on the sub- 
ject. Iam afraid that most of them have already made up their 
minds. But there are some things that ought to be considered 
by us, if not now, then in the privacy of our chambers after the 
4th of March, and some things which T believe the people of 
2 United States should consider and will consider after that 

te. 

Senators, there is one place in the world where, in my judg- 
ment, there will be great rejoicing if this bill fails, and that 
place is Great Britain. I can not believe there will be much 
joy anywhere in the United States at the failure of this meas- 
ure, but there will certainly be intense rejoicing across the 
water. I hope Senators will think about that when they come to 
vote on this very important bill. 

Mr. President, I have no criticism to make of any Senators 
who oppose the measure. I accord to them the same sincerity 
of purpose which I claim for myself. I deeply regret the oppo- 


| sition that has developed to it, and express the hope that some 


time in the future the men who are destroying this measure will 
develop a better piece of legislation to upbuild and maintain 
our American merchant marine. 

Every speaker who has had anything to say on the subject 
has admitted the necessity of an American merchant marine. 
We have tried hard for several years, without success, to frame 
legislation on the subject that would be effective. When my 
party came into power in 1913 one of its first great laws was 
a tariff bill, and one of the sections of that bill provided for a 
discriminating duty on goods brought to this country in Ameri- 
can vessels. The Supreme Court decided that the prevision 
could not be put into effect because it contravened our solemn 
treaties with many lands. 

In 1920 we passed the merchant marine act, and in section 34 
thereof we authorized, and not only authorized but instructed, 
the President of the United States to denounce those treaties, so 
that we might put into effect the discriminating duties of the 
tariff law and thereby build up our American merchant marine 
as we did in the early days. 

Mr. Wilsen, who was then President, did not obey that in- 
struction, taking the ground, as I have been informed, that it 
was not a practical thing for him to do. Mr. Harding has been 
President now for about two years, and he has made no at- 
tempt, so far as I am informed, to enforce the provisions of 
section 34 of that act. So we got no benefit whatsoever from 
those provisions. 

We therefore were left in the situation of men with an im- 
mense asset to take care of, a tremendously big, valuable, and 
most costly property, and no means of handling it. So it seemed 
necessary to do something, absolutely essential to do some- 
thing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Just a moment. The Shipping Board and 
many friends of shipping in the country collaborated together, 
and a number of the leading shipping experts and scientists of 
America put forth their very best efforts to prepare suitable 
legislation. The result was the pending bill. I am assured 
that in the preparation of this measure there was no politics. 
There were a great many Democrats among the men who helped 
to frame the measure. I know there are three good, true, and 
tried Democratic members of the Shipping Board, which was 
the principal agency in the preparation of the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understood the distinguished Senator 
correctly a moment ago, he made the statement that the Su- 
preme Court held that the provision of those treaties providing 
for reciprocity in ocean rates was not repealed by the tariff act. 
I have heard substantially that statement made several times 
heretofore during the discussion. 

I think that the Senator has not—and I say this with all due 
respect—accurately stated the holding of the court in that 
behalf. It is true that ‘the court did say that the differential 
provided for in the tariff act was not applicable in the cases 
which were then before it. But that was because of a proviso 
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in that law, and if it will not interrupt the Senator—because 
I know he wants to be right, as we all @o—I should like to call 
attention to the decision. 


. Mr. RANSDELL. I Shall be very glad, indeed, to have the 
Senator state exactly what the decision was. 

Mr. POMERENE. The decision will be found in the Two 
hundred and forty-third United States Supreme Court Reports 
at page 97. With the permission of the Senator, I will read the 
syllabus. This was in what was known as the Five Per Cent Dis- 
count case. The syllabus reads: 

Section 4, paragraph J, subsection 7, of the tariff act of October 3, 
1913. (ch. 16, 38 Stat. 114, 196), after declaring that a discount of 
5 per cent on all duties imposed by the act shall be allowed on such 
goods as shall be imported in vessels admitted to registration tnder 
the laws of the United States, adds, by way of proviso, “ that nothing 
in this subsection shall be so construed as to abrogate or in any man- 
ner impair or affect the provisions of any treaty concluded between 
the United States and any foreign nation.” 


That is what I desired to call to the Senator's attention. 


Held that the grant of the discount is confined to goods in American 
bottoms, and the effect of the proviso is to respect the treaty privileges 
with which such a grant would be in conflict, not by extending the 
rant to goods borne in foreign vessels, but by suspending the grant 
entirely while such privileges exist. 


In other words, the tariff law was so framed that it preserved 
to foreign nations every right which they enjoyed under other 
treaties and other conventions. It did not attempt to abrogate 
either those treaties or those conventions. That was the point 
to which I wished to call the Senator's attention. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for his contribution 
to my speech. It is very helpful. But no matter what view he 
or anyone else may take of it, the simple fact remains that we 
have not placed in effect the tariff provisions which would 
give us the discriminating duty; and the further fact remains 
that Congress found it necessary to enact section 34 of the 
shipping act of 1920, the avowed purpose of which was to au- 
thorize and direct the President to denounce all of these treaties 
in order that we might be free to enforee such a discriminating 
provision. Unless the treaties are denounced in some way 
and reenacted I do not see how we are ever going to enforce a 
practical discriminating provision in the law. Perhaps the 
Senator could suggest some method; and if so, he would prove 
himself a wonderful friend of American shipping. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield in just a moment. 

Let me say that this country built up a great merchant ma- 
rine in the early days through the medium of and with the aid 
of a discriminating duty. There is absolutely no doubt about 
that, as all students of American shipping admit; and I say 
here and now, as I have said before on the floor of the Senate 
and many times in private conversation, that a discriminating 
duty giving reasonable discount in tariff rates on all goods 
brought to America in American bottoms would please me a 
great deal better than the direct-aid plan proposed in the pend- 
ing bill. 

It is only because I became convinced that we could not get 
the discriminating duty, because I felt that the imperative 
necessity was so great, because it is so necessary to act, and 
act now—not next year, or two years from now, or four or ten 
years, but now—in order to preserve the mighty fleet of ships 
which are going to destruction so fast that I gave my consent 
to support the direct-aid feature of the pending bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not care to interrupt 
the distinguished Senator during the progress of his argument. 
I expect to touch upon that subject a little bit later. It is a 
perfectly simple proposition to get a system of preferential 
rates. Congress had that in mind when the shipping act of 
1920 was passed. 

Under section 34, the Congress of the United States com- 
manded the President to serve notice upon the nations of the 
world that these treaties and conventions were to be abrogated. 
The distinguished President at that time, as well as his suc- 
cessor, refused to carry out the mandate of Congress. Of 
course, if a President will not carry out the mandate of Con- 
gress, then that legislation can not be made effective, per- 
haps; but it was none the less the duty, as I conceive it, of 
both of those Presidents to carry out the will of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I agree absolutely with the Senator from 
Ohio. We have that legislation; it is on the statute books; 
and I sincerely hope the Senator will be able to devise some 
means to require the President to obey the law in that re- 
spect, or, if he can not do that, that he will suggest means 
by which a discriminating duty can be put into effect; for, Mr. 
President and Senators, it is absolutely essential that some- 
thing be done without delay to assist the American merchant 


marine. It is not possible, in my judgment—and I have studied 
the subject closely—for us to compete on fair, equal terms 
with the other nations of the world, where labor is cheaper, 
where the conditions of shipping are altogether different from 
ours, where the space required for people to live is much 
Scantier than ours, where everything, in substance, is on a 
lower scale than in our country—it is impossible for us to com- 
pete, especially with those countries which for centuries have 
been building up their merchant marines, unless we give some 
immediate, direct aid. 

I do hope sincerely that the Senator from Ohio or some 
other Senator will evolye a successful method which can be 
enacted into law; and when you have found it and convinced 
me of its merits, Senators, let me say to you it will bave no 
more enthusiastic supporter than myself. What I desire with 
all my heart is te build up a real effective American merchant 
marine, and I do not balk at methods so long as they are 
honorable. I wish to have American goods carried in American 
bottoms flying the American flag to every sea in the world, 
and whatever gives reasonable promise of accomplishing that 
purpose will receive my support. I particularly wish, sirs, to 
conserve, maintain, and make available the great fleet of ships 
we were forced to build under the exigencies of the late World 
War. 

I think, also, Mr. President, in this connection, that the 
country is going to expect something of the people who kill 
this bill. When you oppose a thing that may not be perfect in 
itself, but which does propose to correct a very important evil, 
you are expected to offer something better. You can not afford 
to be merely a destructionist. You must be a constructionist. 
The country is not going to have any patience with those 
Senators who oppose this measure and offer nothing better in 
lieu thereof. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator know that I have 
offered a complete substitute for the bill, which includes every- 
thing that is in the present bill except the cash-subsidy pro- 
visions thereof, and that in lieu of those provisions I have 
offered a provision that fixes a discriminating duty of 5 per 
cent upon all goods brought in in American vessels? Does not 
the Senator believe that such a provision would help build up 
our merchant marine, and has he not in the past voted for such 
a provision? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was aware of all of that, Mr. President. 
Now, may I ask the Senator from Tennessee a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Did the Senator from Tennessee make any 
effort to secure a vote on his amendment? Has he not joined 
with a number of other Senators here to prevent a vote being 
had on this bill at this session; and has he not exercised the 
prerogative which belongs to him and every other Senator of 
filibustering against the bill and admitting that he and others 
were going to talk it to death because they did not believe in it? 
If he really believed in the merits of his own proposition, why, 
sirs, did he not secure a vote on his proposition? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will take pleasure in answering the 
Senator. Inasmuch as the administration had committed itself 
to the original bill, it was impossible for me te get a vote on 
it. I did everything possible to secure a vote on it. I offered it; 
T sent it ground to Senators; I even submitted it to the Senator 
from Washington, the chairman of the committee, who, I be- 
lieve, is very favorable to it; but he was in a position where 
he could not take it up. 

I believe that the cash subsidies of the present bill are so 
out of harmony with what we believe in in this country, I be- 
lieve that those provisions would so injure the merchant marine 
we now have and so prevent its building up, that I felt that it 
was my duty to prevent in every honorable way the pasage of 
the bill. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am not going to debate all 
of those points with the Senator. The fact is apparent to all 
of us who were here and followed this debate that no serious 
attempt was made by any one to have a substitute adopted for 
this measure. No attempt of any kind was made before the 
Commerce Committee to have a substitute adopted for it. No 
real effort that I ever heard of was made in the House of 
Representatives to have a substitute adopted for it. There are 
undoubtedly some good things in the Senator’s provision, and 
I would favor them if I thought they could be put into effect. 
If I were convinced right now that they could be passed 
in lieu of this bill and beceme law I would take them, because 
that would be at least a step forward. That would be con- 
struction. It would not be merely a denial of everything, such 
as the Senator and others have succeeded in bringing about by 
the policy they have followed. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am quite sure that if the 
Senator from Louisiana and his colleague and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Poacrrene], who voted against the return of 
this bill to the committee, would join the other Democrats, they 
could easily get a vote on my substitute; and I want to say 
that by this time next year there will be no differences between 
the Senator from Louisiana and myself. We will both be 
fighting for the substitute. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. HARRISON. How are we going to be able to give very 
much further consideration to this ship subsidy bill when the 
President only Saturday, in a message reinforced by a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of State, asked the Congress to 
take up the important question of entering the international 
court? It seems to me that if we are to get that through we 
shall have to begin work on it pretty soon. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not suppose the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is very anxious for an answer to that question. It is 
pertinent, of course. Everybody knows there is going to be a 
vote very soon on the motion to recommit the shipping bill 
which may dispose of it for the session. 

Mr. President, I think we should realize what we are dealing 
with, This is not a political issue, as I have said. It is not 
a question of Republican or Democratic advantage. It is a 
question of the future, not only of American shipping but of 
American commerce. National prosperity and national security 
are in the balance with the shipping bill. Let us be partisans, 
not Republican or Democratic partisans, but partisans of 
America. 

We have voted nearly $50,000,000 this year for many affairs 
of national importance. I concur heartily in most of these 
appropriations, but if we fail to vote the scanty millions—few 
by comparison—involved in the shipping bill, what will be the 
result? The American merchant marine will be throttled and 
the vast sums already expended on it will benefit, in the main, 
fereign shipowners, for there will be but a shadow of our pres- 
ent fleet left in the carriage of our foreign commerce. 

In all the world to-day there is hardly one maritime nation 
whose vessels transport so insignificant a portion of their 
country’s trade as ours do; and yet, in all the world there is 
only one nation with a greater mercantile fleet than we have. 
A few years ago we were building more ships than all the 
rest of the world put together. Last year we had fallen to 
fifth place; and unless something is done to enable us to main- 
tain our ships on the seas, American shipbuilding will be- 
come an almost extinct industry. We still stand second to 
Great Britain among nations in the tonnage held, but that 
position, too, is menaced. Germany is creeping steadily to 
within striking distanee, and Japan, France, Italy, Holland, 
Norway, and other countries are potential rivals. 

Month by month less of our imports and exports are carried 
by our own vessels, and more by those of the foreigners, until 


now barely more than a quarter of our actual overseas trade- 


moves in American bottoms, Who is the gainer by this? Will 
anyone say that it is the American people? 

There are those who declare that it makes no difference 
who transports our goods so leng as they are carried as 
cheaply as possible; but will anyone claim that with the 
American flag driven from the seas through legislative neglect, 
and with foreigners in absolute monopoly of our ocean com- 
merce, freights will remain at the low levels at which they 
have been held solely because there has been a supply of 


American ships that has prevented the fixing of extortionate. 


rates? 

Mr. President, let me remind the Senate of the situation 
in the summer and fall of 1914, when Great Britain, Norway, 
and other shipping countries were obliged, because of the 
ravages of the German submarines, to withdraw many of their 
ships from the seas. What was the result upon the American 
commeree which had to be shipped abroad in foreign vessels, 
as we had no American ships to take it? Freight rates bounded 
forward with tremendous pace. I can not give you exact 
figures, Senators, but several hundred per cent increase in 
the freight rates on all our foreign shipments immediately 
came about. The result, sirs, was that the farmers of America, 
the people who are said to oppose this legislation to a great 
extent, were obliged to pay these very exorbitant freight rates 
to get their goods shipped abroad. 

Let me remind you of another situation. When the war 
occurred between Great Britain and the little Boer Republic 
in South Africa, a small country that put up a wonderful fight, 
Great Britain was obliged to withdraw from its overseas trade 
at least 250 of her commercial vessels. Did Great Britain and 


her colonies suffer by this withdrawal? Not so far as I know; 
but the American shipper of goods to foreign lands did suffer 
materially. I shall not attempt to go into details, but ask to 
publish as part of my remarks, in 8-point type, a brief ex- 
tract from a prize essay entitled “Our Merchant Marine,“ by 
Naval Constructor T. G. Roberts, United States Navy, published 
in the Naval Institute Proceedings of 1910, which describes this 
situation and explains how essential it is to every country to 
have its own merchant marine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it Is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Excerpt from the United States Naval Institute.] 

“To control is to fix and to determine; to be controlled is to 
be dependent upon and await the pleasure of. Foreign steam- 
ship companies determine our shipping freight rates; they de- 
termine the ports through which shipments are made, thereby 
building up one port to the detriment of another; and in case 
a foreign war breaks out these ships are subject to be with- 
drawn and employed in the war, in which case our goods would 
lie upon the wharves awaiting the further disposition of the 
remaining foreign shipping of countries not engaged in the war. 
At the outbreak of the Boer War, in 1899, Great Britain wit- 
drew 250 steamships, of about 1,000,000 tons, from commerce 
and converted them into use for transport and supply service. 
The ships of the North Atlantic being, as a rule, large and 
swift and most suitable for this service, were drawn upon for 
the most part, and the export trade of this country was the 
hardest hit. It was then we had a rude lesson of our depend- 
ence upon foreign ships. When the best ships had thus been 
withdrawn to undertake profitable Government charters, some 
were replaced by a few old, cheap, and inefficient craft with 
which to carry our goods. In the port of Boston alone the 
number of sailings in 1900 with grain, flour, provisions, and 
cotton, was 46, or 13 less than the year before, and some of 
these were in inferior vessels of smaller tonnage. According to 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the tonnage cleared at that 
port in the first four months after the outbreak of the war was 
215,960 tons. The Boston Commercial Bulletin stated that in 
the year the export in corn had been reduced from 2,107,694 
bushels to 302.924 bushels, the actual decrease in cereals hav- 
ing been 1,750,000 bushels. The American shipments elsewhere 
were demoralized. The cattle shipments were reduced by about 
4,000,000 head, out of about 30,000,000, England being our chief 
customer. Our export breadstuffs, going all over the world and 
carried mostly by British ships, shrank from $318,000,000 in 
1898 to $270,000,000 in 1899 and $251,000,000 in 1900, in round 
figures, The freight rates, however, were increased by 30 per 
cent, and the British shipowners lost nothing on the deal; but 
our farmers and merchants thereby contributed many millions 
of dollars to the subjugation of the Boer Republic. And yet our 
farmers and their representatives in the West are opposed to 
ship subsidy, while they are said to have contributed enough 
in the Boer War to subsidize our own foreign shipping for 20 
years! The total of our losses in that war can not be fully 
estimated, but the effects were felt throughout the entire coun- 
try; and that was in a war directed against a small country 
possessing not a single privateer or cruiser. What, then, if two 
large countries like Germany and England should go to war? 
We would be left high and dry upon the beach, without ship- 
ping to carry our commerce.” (Naval Institute Proceedings, 
1910. Prize essays, “Our Merchant Marine,” by Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U. S. N.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let us look at the situation squarely. 
We think of ourselves as a great creditor Nation in interna- 
tional trade because we export more than we import. In 1921, 
it is true, we sold 11,000,000 tons more of cargo than we bought: 
but in 1922 we bought 4,000,000 tons more than we sold, and 
the ratio is increasing. It is also true that the value of those 
exports was greater than that of the imports. But in 1921 
the gross balance in our favor was $1,976,000,000, while in the 
year just ended it was only $804,000,000 greater. And the 
money that went out of this country last in payments to for- 
eigners for freight, insurance, and other shipping services was 
almost sufficient to wipe out our credit balance and transform 
us to a debtor nation. This would not be the case if our ships 
could carry a fair share of our commerce, for then much of 
the millions that now flow from us to other countries would be 
retained here, It is in our power to bring this about by passing 
the pending measure and restore us to the position of a creditor 
in the world’s commerce. 

To whose advantage is it that this legislation should die? 
There are not lacking Americans who are opposed to subsi- 
dization, aside from political reasons. We have been told that 
American agriculture is against the bill, and farm papers 
have declared that the farmers stand overwhelmingly in oppo- 
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sition. The same publications have attacked the proposed leg- 
Islation, but the arguments used are so utterly at variance wi 

the facts, so based on misconception or misinformation, that 
the American farmer who has formed his opinion from these 
utterances is not to be blamed for hostility to the shipping bill. 

At this point I ask leave to print in S-point type as an appen- 
dix to my remarks, a very interesting address delivered before 
the annual conyention of the National Merchant Marine Asso- 
ciation in this city on the 7th day of this month by the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs]. It is brief and to the 
point. The speech was entitled The shipping bill from the 
farmer’s standpoint.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 1.) 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to get unanimous 
consent to have published in the Rxconb, at the conclusion of 
the speech of the Senator from Louisiana, a very able speech 
delivered on February 22, at Topeka, Kans., by the Hon. 
Cordell Hull, on “The farmer and the tariff—Stable foreign 
markets necessary for American farm prosperity.” I ask that 
it be printed in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 5.) 4 

Mr. RANSDELL. We have been told that American labor 
is against the shipping bill. I deny it. It is true that the 
American Federation of Labor and the International Seamen's 
Union are on record in opposition. But both these organiza- 
tions have in their ranks thousands of naturalized and unnat- 
uralized members. Is this “American” labor? I prefer to 
believe that the true picture of the attitude of our workers is 
presented by such action as that taken by the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine real Americans all, who have 
broken away from the Federation of Labor to give their support 
to the legislation designed to make an American merchant 
marine possible. 

I shall do no more than touch on the stand of the radical 
elements in this country in opposition to national aid to 
shipping. Their very denunciation of the measure is a tribute 
to its constructive value. But I do want to deal briefly with 
another class of antagonists within our borders. There are in 
high places men nationally known who have declared them- 
selves against any plan that would serve to develop the Ameri- 
ean merchant marine. They never give the real reason for their 
opposition, however, This lies in their pockets and its roots 
are hidden in a tangle of international commercial relation- 
ships. The farmers of America have been told that Wall Street 
is strongly behind the shipping bill; but I say to them that Wall 
Street, and especialy that great dominating factor in it which 
may be called international money is bitterly opposed to any- 
thing that will take from foreign shipping any portion of the 
great bulk of our trade which it now carries. American ship- 
ping has no stronger foe than the international American, while 
the American American—the real American—is its friend. 

So much for the enemy at home. Those who abet him must 
know that they can no longer do so unwittingly. And now a 
word for our opponents abroad. Let us look at the situation 
through the eyes of the foreigner; say, through the eyes of the 
Briton, for he is concerned in the greatest degree. 

For a long period of years, Great Britain, although possessed 
of considerably less than half the world’s tonnage, has been 
carrying considerably more than half of the total sea commerce 
of the world. Two-thirds of her own exports and imports have 
moved in British ships, nine-tenths of the commerce with the 
British possessions, and a third of the trade between non- 
British nations. The gold brought to Britain through the earn- 
ings of her vessels alone bas been sufficient to more than offset 
the excess of the value of her imports over her exports and to 
make her a creditor and not a debtor nation in world trade. 
She has therefore viewed with a jealous eye any development 
that would tend to reduce her huge share in ocean transporta- 
tion. 

But nothing occurred to arouse her jealousy until after the 
war. It was in response to her urgent cry for war aid that the 
bulk of the American merchant marine in existence te-day came 
into being. She was anxious that we should turn out as many 
merchant ships as possible to aid her in the war; but imme- 
diately the conflict was over our newborn shipping became a 
menace in British eyes. With a volume of cargoes much less 
than before the war, and with a world shipping much greater, 


due chiefly to our new tonnage, it was manifest to her that if 
employment was to be found for our merchant ships it must 
mean a lessening in the proportion of the world’s commerce 
British carried. The ships that she had clamored se loudly 
for us to build she was now anxious to see eliminated from 
trade competition. If only the American merchant marine was 
out of the way, she figured, there would be cargoes enough for 
all the existing tonnage and she would be able not only to hold 
but to tighten her clutch on the control of the world’s sea trade, 
Any legislation en our part to enable our vessels to compete 
with the cheaper built and operated foreign ships she was cer- 
tain to regard with hostile eyes. To compete with unaided 
American ships, she knew, would be an easy matter, for the 
slow elimination of the great bulk of our trade fleet under these 
circumstanees was certain. 

The steady shrinkage in the proportion of our trade carried 
by our unprotected ships in the past three years is proof of the 
accuracy of that estimate. With ten times the ocean-going 
tonnage we had before the war we are carrying less than three 
times the proportion of our exports and imports that we were 
then. Is it any wonder that Great Britain, satisfied that we 
are on the road to maritime extinction under a continuance of 
the present conditions, should be bitterly opposed to anything 
that would tend to change those conditions, as the pending bill 
would? We could make no greater gift to Great Britain than 
to withhold aid from our shipping. The remission of her war 
debt to us would be slight in comparison with it. 

I have said before that to defeat this measure would be to 
play Britain's game for her. I repeat. I read te you some 
months ago proof of Britain’s sentiment toward us, as outlined 
in the leading organs of British opinion. I have shown from 
the reports of the British Government itself that the loudly 
professed British policy of “free and equal opportunity on the 
seas is a policy based on cold, business principles, because it 
puts money in her pockets and not because of any international 
idealism. I have shown you from the records of British ship- 
ping how great the hold of that shipping is on the trade of 
other nations. I have told these things and I do not propose 
again to go into the details of them, nor to repeat the British 
threats I have previously cited of what they would do to us 
if we dared to take steps to help our own shipping, to safe- 
guard our country, and to increase our commerce. I want, 
however, to read one very recent and very typical sample of 
the British attitude toward us. It is from the leading British 
shipping publication, Fairplay, in its issue of January 11 last, 
and note how the swerd of enmity rattles under the cloak of 
friendship. Fairplay states: 

“Fair commercial rivalry is the breath of life to us. It is 
its friendly friction that has kept the people of this effete old 
country awake. And if our shipowners have to meet nothing 
worse than an American mercantile marine run on the same 
principles as our own [italics mine], they will be ready enough 
to give and take a reasonable amount cf buffeting with the 
utmost impartiality. Of course, should it so happen that as a 
consequence of direct aid [italics mine] American vessels were 
able to offer rates which our shipowners could not possibly 
accept, something might have to be done ty the Government 
{italics mine], and if this were to occur and if public opinion 
were favorable, the results might be lamentable, for when 
nations call each other’s bluff passions easily flame up.” 

Here, then, is the issue as Britain sees it. She will be content 
if we run our merehant marine on the same principles as they 
run theirs. What are some of these British marine principles? 
Lower wages, poorer food, cheaper ships. How shall we ob- 
tain them? By cutting Americans down to the level of cheap 
foreign labor, by reducing their meals in quantity or quality, or 
both, or by scanting on the construction of our vessels? Is that 
what we want—to lower the standards of American living and 
American safety? That is one way to do it, but it is not the 
away we purpose to take. The right way lies in the passage of 
the pending legislation which provides offsets for the cheaper 
scale of foreign operation without taking it out of the pay and 
out of the food of American seamen. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator does not mean to say that 
there is any material difference between the cost of operating 
a British ship and the cost of operating an American ship, so 
far as wages and food and maintenance are concerned, does he? 

Mr. RANSDELL. My understanding is that there is a very 
material difference. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I happen to have heard Mr. Rossbottom 


say the other day that there was not any, and he is operating 
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ships successfully in competition with the British. If the Sen- 
ator would read all the testimony, even including that of Mr. 
Lasker, he would find that there is very little difference. I 
am just curious to know if the Senator has made all of his 
speech totally disregarding the testimony, as his last paragraph 
seems to indicate he did, because if he had read the testimony 
he would have known that all the witnesses who testified about 
it were against his position. 

Mr, RANSDELL. I do not understand it that way at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY, If the Senator will take three minutes to 
read the testimony, he will understand it so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We had a great deal of testimony—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. And all of it was agreed that there was 
practically no difference, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not understand that to be a fact. If 
the Senator thinks that way, I suggest that he put the testi- 
mony in the Recorp in his own time; but I do not understand 
it that way. I am always just as courteous to the Senator as I 
can possibly be, and I have answered his question. I was on the 
committee, just as he was. I attended a number of the hear- 
ings and I have gone into this question as closely as I can go 
into it. I understand that the British ship furnishes a much 
smaller space as living quarters than is furnished in our 
ships; I understand the cost of constructing ships in Great 
Britain is very much less than in America, and hence the over- 
head is a great deal less than it is in this country. I under- 
stand, from the best evidence I am able to examine, that the 
food furnished the British sailors is not as good or as expensive 
as the food furnished our sailors, and that the wages also are 
less. I admit that some of the witnesses differ in regard to 
that, but the preponderance of the evidence, as I understand it, 
proves those facts, 

Mr, CARAWAY., Let me ask the Senator another question, 
because I want to get the facts. If the Senator has in mind 
somebody who was informed, who made a statement different 
from that I have made, who was the witness? Evidently I 
have overlooked him. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not that testimony before me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I remember so many who testified to the 
contrary. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We had a great many witnesses in regard 
to that. Certainly the Shipping Board gave evidence of the 
kind I have indicated. All of the conclusions of the board lead 
to that end. The people I have talked with lean that way, and 
those are the facts as I find them. The conclusions are exactly 
as I have stated, and I do not think the Senator can disprove 
them. 

Mr. CARAWAY, If the Senator did not feel as if it would 
be an intrusion on his time I could tell him of some who testi- 
fied to the contrary, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would prefer to have the Senator bring 
that out in his own time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. RANSDELL. To resume the line of my remarks, if we 
pass the shipping bill, however, Britain seryes notice on us— 
the British Government may be obliged to“ do something,” and 
decidedly so if our vessels are able to best theirs in competi- 
tion. And, in that case, we are assured “the results will be 
lamentable.” 

There is the threat—bald, naked, unmistakable, Shall we 
haul down the American flag from our ships because of that? 
Shall we continue to do as we are doing now, stand idly by and 
see foreign vessels drive our own ships out of our own trade? 
Shall we cower at Britain’s bluff or shall we give aid to our 
own ships in our own trade, preserve our rightful place on the 
seas, and safeguard our commerce and provide for the national 
security? 

With whom shall we stand? On the one side we have the 
strange medley of radicals and foreign-born laborers masquer- 
ading as Americans; and the forces of international money, 
also under an American mask, joining hands with our foreign 
rivals to scuttle the American merchant marine. On the other 
side are the representatives of real American industry—the 
men who fought for us in the World War, the Americans on 
our ships—and not a foreign element of any description. I 
have said it before and say it again with the highest respect 
for the Senators who differ in opinion from me that a vote 
against the shipping bill is a vote against America and a vote 
for the aliens to whom the destruction of our commerce and 
our national safety will be all the greater triumph because it 
is wrought by ourselves, 

Mr. President, the shipping bill has been before the Senate 
now—intermittently of course, because of the necessity of pass- 
ing the appropriations measures—for more than two months, 
In that time the debate has brought forth many interesting 


angles of the American shipping question, some of them in- 
formative, others, I regret to say, most misleading and fal- 
lacious. It is of the latter that I propose to speak to-day 
frankly and dispassionately and without intent to offend those 
Senators who have put forward arguments I may question. The 
time has come, it seems to me, that the situation should be so 
clarified that there can be no question as to the issue. Believing 
this, I should be remiss in my duty as a Senator if I did not 
attempt to correct some of the many misapprehensions about 
the shipping bill, its purposes, and its probable effect upon the 
Nation at large. 

It is a regrettable thing, Mr. President, that In our member- 
ship to-day we have not one single active shipping man. I 
doubt if that fact is known to the Senate, but, nevertheless, it 
is true that we have not one active shipping man amongst the 
membership of this body, Not one Senator, sir, can speak with 
the valuable first-hand information gained from actual shipping 
experience. We have our lawyers, our farmers, our bankers, 
our manufacturers, our business men, but not one shipping man. 
That fact alone is an important handicap in considering ship- 
ping legislation. Our great rivals on the seas, however, have in 
the British Parliament 41 actual shipping men as members. 
And I am informed that, officially connected with the British 
Government, there are more than 150 other shipping men in 
the several departments that concern shipping. It is due to 
this reason, perhaps, that needed action to foster British ship- 
ping is readily obtainable abroad, no matter what move any 
other nation may make. 

This condition is due to generations of neglect of our own 
merchant marine. Frankly our ship-minded people are in the 
minority, because this important branch of American industry 
never has received the Government aid it deserves on account of 
its relation to the welfare of the whole country. American 
shipping, fighting the hardest battle of all our industries, has 
been compelled to fight that battle alone and unaided, What 
has been the result? I need only pons to the less than 10 per 
cent of overseas commerce carried by American ships in 1914 to 
provide the answer and to reiterate that out of the Senate 
membership of almost 100 there is not one shipping man, 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I am delighted to yield, 

Mr. CARAWAY. There are just about as good shipping men 
as is Mr. Lasker, whose advice we are asked to follow, and who 
himself testified that he did not know anything about running 
ships. 

Mr. RANSDELL, That may possibly be. I have no doubt 
the Senator from Arkansas would be just about as capable of 
legislating in regard to shipping as Mr. Lasker is in regard to 
running ships, but Mr. Lasker, at least, tried his level best to 
do something, and I do not know of any effort the Senator from 
Arkansas has made to bring about the passage of legislation on 
this subject, which seems to me to be of colossal importance. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator another question, 
If the Senator from Arkansas had taken as much time in dis- 
cussing the shipping bill as has the Senator from Louisiana— 
this is his third speech, I think? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The fourth. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And as the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] has taken, there would not have been any time to pass 
the shipping bill or any other legislation whatsoever. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Possibly not. 

Mr, CARAWAY. There are 96 of us, and the Senator is 
making his fourth speech on that very question, all of them 
alike and prepared, and the Senator whom he is criticizing— 
myself—has not taken a minute on it, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I haye devoted a great deal of time, I 
will say, not alone on the floor of the Senate but outside, in 
committee and elsewhere, to try to assist in framing some sort 
of legislation on the subject. I will say to the Senator that 
the combined time of all my four speeches was not anything 
like as much as that consumed by a single speech made in op- 
position to the measure. I have not taken very much time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardone me, I am, of 
course, glad to hear him talk. He is always interesting and 
instructive. 

Mr, RANSDELL. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


I thank the Senator for the compliment. 
I really wanted to get a vote on the mat- 


ter, but as between the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Louisiana there has not been time to discuss 
anything or do anything except to listen to their speeches, 
four of the Senator from Louisiana and six of the Senator from 
Washington. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator would listen carefully he 
would hear many things that would do him a lot of good. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no question about that; but the 
trouble is the Senator from Louisiana is saying the same thing 
the fourth time over: 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator may think so, but if he 
would read the speeches he would learn differently. I shall 
send copies of the speeches to the Senator, and will assure 
him there is a great deal that is new and a great deal of value 
in every one of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. He is 
discussing the same facts. How does he get something new 
from the same facts? 

Mr: RANSDELL. The Senator must know that this shipping 
is a great big affair, one which cost upward of $3,000,000,000, an 
enterprise such as has been interesting mankind since Noah 
built the ark, the first ship of which we have any record. 
Shipping was an important business in all the world before 
we had highways, railways, airplanes, or anything of the 
kind. Shipping has been an art in all the ages. Recently 
‘we spent over $3,000,000,000 for ships to get our boys across 
the sea and to carry commerce to our allies. An asset of that 
value is far-reaching and comprehensive, and it takes time- to 
cover it in a discussion of this sort. It can not be treated 
in a few minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, I remem, 
bered the fact that Noah built the ark, but I did not remember 
that he got a subsidy. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not. know just what aid he got from 
on high. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He got no cash subsidy, did he? 

Mr. RANSDELL. But I imagine that the authority which 
told him to build that boat and te carry all those animals on it, 
two of each. kind, encouraged him a great deal, and if it did 
not give him money it gave him something that was. equivalent 
to money—an absolute monopoly in the shipping of the earth, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the question of a subsidy, was 
up, and I thought perhaps the Senator, who is. such an author- 
ity on that question, might perhaps know. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There are sometimes equivalents of a 
money subsidy. Noah enjoyed one of them—a monopoly. of 
transport. If the Senator had been in the Chamber a while 
ago he would have known that I stated that I was very much 
in favor of a discriminating duty and would prefer it to direct 
aid. The distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEt- 
LAR] has a discriminating duty proposition; that is, it amounts 
to that. He does not call that direct aid, but a rose by any 
other name smells as sweet to me. If shipping is going to get 
money under the proposal of the Senator from Tennessee, we 
may go ahead and operate against our British rivals—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me just a moment. If we could 
get a merchant marine under the discriminating duty proposed 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop], just as we got 
it in 1789 when we enacted our first discriminating duty law 
and built up a marvelous American merchant marine, which 
carried more than 90 per cent of all our commerce and a great 
deal of the commerce of other lands as well as our own, we 
could then go ahead notwithstanding our foreign rivals. I 
now yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the first place, I want to say that the 
Senator is evidently mistaken in the purpose of my substitute, 
because it does not provide that the shipowners shall get any- 
thing at all out of the matter except cargoes at the usual rates, 
They get no subsidy, cash or otherwise. It is a mere aiding 
in the matter of getting business for the shipowners. The Sen- 
jator complains that nobody on this side of the Chamber has 
offered another plan. 

Mr. RANSDELL. A plan to build up shipping: 

Mr. McKELLAR, I shall ask unanimous consent to take a 
vote on my substitute, which the Senator says he indorses; I 
wonder if the Senator would object to that? 

Mr. RANSDELL. As soon as I finish speaking, I shall not 
have any objection to that at all. The Senator occupied six or 
‘eight hours.on the matter three or four days ago. His voice is 
mellifluous and sweet, and it was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I listened to him. I do not intend to take very long, and I 
would like to give expression to the few thoughts that I have 
on the subject. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


again? 
Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 
Mr. CARAWAY. What I was getting at was that the Sen- 


ator is taking the rest of us to task for not permitting the ship 
subsidy bill to be voted on, and here now he will not evem give 


the Senator from Tennessee a chance to get unanimous consent 
to vote on his substitute until he—the Senator from Louisiana 
can make his speech. 

Mr. RANSDELL, The Senator is trying to place me in a 


false position. I had not taken very much of the time of the 
Senate until it had beem demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that the opponents of the shipping bill had succeeded in 
killing it. Then I thought I might say just a little bit before 
the funeral oration was actually preached by the Senator from 
Arkansas: or some of the other opponents of the measure. I 
wanted to say a few words before the sick man was actually 
inne He is. not quite dead yet, although. I admit he is not far 
rom it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought we set aside Sundays for pro- 
nouncing eulogies over the dead. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator will have a chance. I am 
going to finish in a very little while. 

With the passage of the pending shipping bill, however, it 
is easy to see that in a few years there would be in America a 
competent shipping community. and; with the bill in full opera- 
tion, hundreds of active shipping men where there are only a 
few to-day. The far-reaching: provisions of the shipping bill, 
with its mandate to foster new trade routes and new lines 
and to discourage monopoly in water transportation, promises 
to broaden the present limited shipping industry into a great 
national business, one that will rival our great railroads in 
the extent of commeree handled and bring to America its 
rightful share of its own o¢ean-carried commerce, with its 
annual reward of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

It is said that we should hold our Government-owned ships 
until a better market for them could be obtained: Unless the 
shipping bill is passed no such market can be obtained, for the 
operating differentials against American ships will be just as 
existent five years from now, or even greater, as they are to- 
day. One of our southern Senators suggests that the ships be 
tied up in southern ports instead of northern harbors. I am 
from the South, but P would urge no such action, for it is a 
well-known fact that the warm southern waters deteriorate 
vessels of all kinds far faster than the cooler northern ports 
with their lesser marine growths, And while on this angle of 
holding our Government-owned ships indefinitely, let me say 
that a ship out of service—out of commission, I believe the sea- 
farers call it—runs down far faster than one that is in constant 
use, well manned, and intelligently kept in repair. There is 
still another side of this that should be considered: 

Our ships—the people's ships—are not being replaced as they 
wear out; instead, in its efforts at eeonomy in repairs, the Ship- 
ping Board is. compelled to withdraw run-down ships from service 
and use others from the reserve fleet. That can only result in 
one thing, the elimination of the fleet eventually. Mind you, 
this is no criticism of the Shipping Board: That body of able 
men only is carrying out the expressed orders of the Congress 
to keep down operating: losses. as much as. possible, orders em- 
phatically given in the passage of the appropriation bills; Turn 
these ships over to private owners at worid-market prices for 
tonnage, make up the operating differential by the direct aid; 
and we would see this Government-owned fleet, or the bulk of it; 
in the ocean-carrying trade earning hundreds of millions: yearly 
for our citizens and being replaced from time to time with 
vessels. of more modern design and of more economical type 
before a decade had passed. 

One of my able friends on the other side has said that the 
policy of the shipping bill has been “overwhelmingly repudi- 
ated.” I must disagree with the Senator and! would point out 
in justification of my belief the memorial presented to Congress 
a few days ago, a memorial signed by representatives. of the 
Nation's leading industries, many States and cities. I would 
point to the more than 200 resolutions passed by leading cham- 
bers of commerce and other commercial bodies in: almost every 
State in the Union and would call the attention. of Senators to 
the fact that not one commercial: organization has gone on rec- 
ord against the shipping bill. 

It also has been said that “three-fourths of the people“ are 
against the bill. I must confess I can not see that when the 
business men of the country are so unitedly in favor of it, when 
American laboring men working on the sea go so far as to 
secede from the parent labor organization, and the representatives 
of American labor—not intérnational labor, mind you appear be- 
fore the joint committee holding hearings on the bill and testify 
that they favor it. I can safely say that real American labor 
is for the shipping bill (the record shows that), but that inter- 
national labor, as well as international finance and international 
politicians, are against it. It has been said; that the farmers of 
this country stand 30 to 1, 40 to 1, even 60 te 1, against the 
bill, and so-called polls: have been produced: to, prove this, In 
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this connection an Ohio farm paper recently conducted a poll of 
its readers on this very question and the vote was 49,000 and 
odd in favor of the bill as contrasted with 84,000 and odd 
against, a mere matter of less than 2 to 1. 

Much has been said about the low price the ships would 
bring after the bill is passed as compared with their original 
cost. Grant that. They would bring a comparatively small 
amount—10 per cent, or perhaps 20 per cent. But what other 
war material, bought at war prices, brought any more than 
that? In one or two scattering instances, perhaps, some articles 
sold for something near what the Government paid for them; 
but taking the average run of salvaged war material, I think 
it is safe to say that it has not realized a bit over 5 per cent. 
In the case of the ships it is wholly imperative that they be 
disposed of speedily, because their value lessens faster and 
fuster each year they remain idle. Shipping men tell us, too, 
that the industry is in process of a great change, the Diesel 
engine supplanting the old reciprocating engine. This may be 
likened to the change from horse-drawn vehicles to automo- 
biles. This parallel is especially apt, for the Diesel engine is 
an internal-combustion engine, with ofl furnishing the power 
direct. Hundreds of our ships are capable of being transformed 
into Diesel-engined ships at once, but if we do not sell them to 
owners who will improve them this way the now stanch hulls 
will rust and they soon will be fit only for the Junk dealer. 

It has been said that we would have ships sailing the ocean 
empty. I wish some one could tell me how this could happen 
under scaled payments provided in the bill. In respect to cargo 
carriers, it is estimated by the experts that the direct aid will 
barely cover the wage differentials. If the ship were to sail 
empty, who would be paying its coal bills? Not the American 
people under this bill, and certainly not the owner. No! This 
bill avoids just that very thing, and the American people are 
only asked to pay for what they wlll get; no more, no less— 
the equalizing of operating costs of American ships with their 
standards of American living, American wages, and American 
ideas of safety over the cheaper operating costs, with their 
lower standards of living, lower standards of wages, and lesser 
sufety due to more lax requirements of foreign navigation laws 
and smaller crews, often of orientals. f 

There has been a great outery that the direct aid would go to 
the Shipping Trust. The Shipping Trust. Where is it? Who 
is its head? From whence spring its octopuslike arms? Ihave 
studied American shipping for some time, and I haye yet to 
tind an American shipping trust, Our paltry tonnage in the 
overseas trade is seattered in ownership among threescore com- 
panies or individuals. Our pitifully small privately owned 
fleet in overseas commerce is fast being driven from the seas, 
as I pointed out to the Senate only recently, and unless aid 
comes to it quickly it will disappear forever. $ 

Much to-do has been made about the passenger liners getting 
so much more under the shipping bill than do the cargo car- 
riers of slow speed. Suppose they do. What of it? Why 
shouldn't they? A slow cargo boat, burning little coal and less 
oil, with few in its crew, costs little to run when compared 
with the swift passenger liner with its large crew, fuel costs 
mounting in arithmetical progression as each additional knot is 
added to its speed. A 12-knot vessel does not cost half as much 
to run as a 24-knot ship. We all know that, so it is only fair 
that some of the extra costs of having speedy ships be made up, 
for it is those speedy ships that we need the most in our Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Every maritime nation in the world 
seeks to have speedy vessels in proportion to its cargo carriers, 
so that the well-balanced fleet may carry a share of all its own 
business, freight and passenger. It is in the swift passenger 
ships that we are weak; hence the graded scales of payment 
according to speed. It can not be too strongly emphasized how 
vital these fast ships are to the national defense, more espe- 
cially since the naval treaty has been negotiated. More than 
once I have pointed out to the Senate that the 5-5-3 ratlo 
would mean less than nothing to the United States unless we 
possessed an adequate fleet of fast liners comparable to the 
fleet now owned by Great Britain and being rapidly built by 
Japan. If for no other reason than this, the shipping bill 
should be passed, and I could not speak on this subject without 
again bringing this fact to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, on this subject I h to say that I have espe- 
cially inquired from several of the highest officials of the Ship- 
ping Board, including three of the commissioners and several 
of the most prominent experts. They all tell me that the bill 
is so framed in its direct-aid provisions as to equalize the in- 
creased cost of the fast vessel over the cost of operating the 
Slow vessel by giving it a larger amount of pay; that, beyond 
question, no favoritism is shown to the fast vessels. They are 
put on terms of absolute equality, so far as the direct aid is 
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concerned. As in that particular, there is great misconception 
re ee part of very many people I take pleasure in correct- 
ng it. 

In further explanation I ask to print in 8-point type as part 
of my remarks a letter on the subject from a prominent official 
of the Shipping Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(Interoffice memorandum.] 


UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
February 12, 1923. 


Without objection, it is so or- 


From: R. T. Merrill. 
Subject: Justification of higher rate of subsidy for higher 
speeds. 

The subsidy, as you stated, was designed to compensate for 
two differentials under which American ships suffer—(a) 
higher first cost, which is reflected each year in the carrying 
charges or capital charges; (b) higher wages paid to crew. 

The subsidy was also designed to retlect the value of the 
Ship to the Nation, and the measures of this value were taken 
to be (a) the activity of the ship, (b) her size, (e) her speed. 

Laymen do not always grasp the cost of speed, not only in 
operation but in first cost. Careful tabulation was made of the 
cost of building ships to make different speeds, which resulted 
in the following table of cost per gross ton: 


Cost per 

gross ton 
rer e T 120 
Ge . aes dren oe 2130 
15-knot combination Illner 225 
18-knot combination liner 325 
20-knot and above express passenger line 400 to 475 


The owner pays from 15 to 20 per cent of his first cost in 
carrying charges each year—i. e., interest, insurance, and depre- 
ciation or amortization. 

The formula finally decided upon after much scientific study 
of the matter with experts of the merchant service, naval archi- 
tects, and officers of the Navy was as follows: 


(Size) X (days at sea) X (speed)*. 


As days-ut-sea times speed-per-day equals distance covered, 
the formula was written: 


(Size) X (distance) X (speed) “ 


This formula gave the rate of change of compensation, or the 
curve of compensation rate. The actual amounts in the rate 
were determined by comparison with actual cases. These 
checked very closely. 

For example, bids were gotten in this country and abroad on 
the George Washington. It was found that the average of the 
bids differed by $1,875,000. Fifteen per cent of this—which 
would represent the annual excess carrying charge the Ameri- 
can owner would have—is $281,250. The wage differential 
was $58,000, based on the same crew paid the British wages. 
The total handicap, then, for this type vessel would be $339,250. 
The subsidy for this size ship worked out $307,000 per year. 
In the case, for example, of the Resolute the first cost handicap 
was $195,000 per year and the wage differential $33,000, or a 
total of $228,000. Subsidy for this ship would have been, under 
the American flag, $210,000, 

It is possibly not relevant, but as a matter of interest I com- 
pared our curve with that which was produced by the British 
Admiralty committee convened in 1902 to determine a proper 
rate of subsidy for British ships, and whose findings were the 
basis on which the Cunard subvention and loan which resulted 
in the construction of the Lusitania and the Mauretania were 
made. The rate of change of compensation per knot, or, in 
other words, the increase in the angle of tangency to the curve, 
was almost identical with our own. Naturally the actual 
amounts were lower than ours, because of the British costs of 
construction and wages. This merely checked, to my mind, 
the correctness of the different increments which we had allowed 
for the higher speeds. 

I hope that this is the information that you desire, and, need- 
less to add, I am entirely at your service if you wish something 
further along this line, 

R. T. MERRILL, 
Director Bureau of Research. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, while on the subject of the 


relation of the shipping bill to foreign affairs there comes to 
my mind another phase that should have the most careful con- 
sideration. This is in relation to the British debt, and I wish 
to call attention to this fact in connection with it: a 

If we do not pass the shipping bill and by so doing permit 
the American merchant marine to sag back to the ignoble posi- 
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tion it held in 1914, when we carried only one-tenth or less of 


our overseas trade, we will be making a virtual gift to England 
of the annual interest she is to pay us on our $4,600,000,000 war 
loan. Ocean freights paid in the fiscal year 1921-22 on Ameri- 
can overseas cargoes aggregated $510,000,000. Britain's share 
of this totaled $170,000,000, or about one-third. With the elimi- 
nation of the American merchant marine by failure to pass the 
shipping bill, it is safe to assume that Britain would resume her 
old position of carrying more than 60 per cent of our foreign 
commerce. Do a little figuring, Senators, and you will find 
that she will take from us in ocean freights another $136,000,- 
000 in addition to the $170,000,000 she got last year. The debt 
interest under the agreement is $138,000,000 annually for the 
next 10 years, so you can easily see we would be taking that 
amount from Great Britain with one hand and paying back to 
her in ocean carrying an almost equal amount. 

That payment is only for ocean freights. It does not take 
into account the other items of the invisible trade balance Great 
Britain annually piles up against us, the money spent abroad 
by tourists, the money we pay in marine Insurance, interest on 
investments here, and so on. Our old mother country is a wise 
old lady, and no doubt this possibility entered into her calcula- 
tions for the future. 

Previously I referred to the unanimous indorsement of com- 
mercial organizations of the shipping bill. I have before me, 
and ask that they be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as 
an appendix to my remarks, the opinions of 18 prominent 
Americans on the shipping bill. These views were sent to the 
recent convention of the National Merchant Marine Assoclation, 
held in this city on the 7th instant, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See Appendix 2.) 

Mr. RANSDHELL. Mr. President, seven of these expressions 
are from governors of widely scattered States; five are from 
members of the Cabinet, and the others are from such men as 
Henry J. Allen, former governor of Kansas; Gen. John J. 
Pershing, head of our Armies; Admiral W. S. Sims; Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; John E. Edgerton, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; and Charles M. Schwab, a man known to all 
in America, 

Mr. President, I desired to read to the Senate a statement I 
have here containing extracts from the press of several of the 
Southern States; but trust I may be permitted to print them 
with a very few running comments, without reading them, as an 
appendix to my remarks, in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 3.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will now conclude by asking permission 
to print as an appendix to my remarks a letter from Mr. Elliott 
Goodwin, resident vice president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, addressed to me, dated the 13th of this 
month. It is a reply to au article which appeared in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD some days ago, and referred in a rather 
critical way to the National Merchant Marine Association, of 
which I have the honor to be president. I ask that this be 
printed also in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

(See Appendix 4.) 


Without objection, it is so 


APPENDIX 1. 

(Paper by Senator Wastar L. Jones of Washington, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, read at the annual convention of 
the National Merchant Marine Association, Wednesday, February 7, 
1928, Washington, D. C.) A 
There may be no farmers here to-day, but I want to discuss 

the shipping bill from the farmers’ standpoint. I was raised on 
a farm. My people have been and are farmers. I have two 
small orchards, and everything I have to sell comes from the 
farm. If I have any selfish interest to serve it is the farming 
interest, and so I consider this question from the standpoint 
of the actual farmer. I am one of them in interest and asso- 
ciation, 

Special appeals are made to the farmer to get him against the 
shipping bill. Why I do not know. It has seemed to me that 
they think the farmer less patriotic, more ignorant, and more 
swayed by prejudice than others. This is not so. No man is 
more genuinely American, no man is more generally intelligent, 
no man is more fair, just, and reasonable than the American 
farmer, and when he knows the situation and understands the 
bill and the purpose of it he will come as nearly forming a cor- 
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rect Judgment of {t as any set of men in the country. They 
tell him that it is framed to put money into the pockets of the 
wealthy shipowners. This is not true, and those who say it 
know it is not true, There are but a few present owners of 
American ships who will get any of this money, because there 
are but a few of them. About $4,000,000 of this money will go 
to present owners of American ships. It does not go to them as 
a profit. It goes to them to equalize the difference in the cost 
of running their ships with the cost of running the ships of 
their competitors. If we do not give it we may expect them to 
get less and less in number as they are now. 

Most of it will go to men who will buy or build American 
ships and operate them in competition with already established 
foreign ships or lines. It will go to them not as profit, but to 
put them on an equality with their competitors. It will lead to 
American transportation instead of foreign transportation for 
the products of the American farm. What American farmer 
does not think that is a valuable thing to have? It is well 
worth the comparative small cost. Not only does it furnish 
him transportation at reasonable and stable rates, but it estab- 
lishes shipyards furnishing employment to labor and a market 
for his products and the employment of capital and labor in 
many different ways. 

A favorite charge is that this bill will aid the Shipping Trust 
and the subsidy will go to fill its coffers. They never name 
the trust. They never give its headquarters except at Wall 
Street. As a matter of fact there is no American shipping 
trust. There are a few large companies that own ships. 
They no doubt have interlocking directorates and In that sense 
may be called a trust. They almost wholly carry their own 
products in their ships and under the express terms of our 
bill would get none of the subsidy. We know the tonnage 
under the American flag. Its ownership is known, down to 
the individual ship. 

There are 452 ships of 2.518,206 tons privately owned in the 
foreign trade. Of these there are 268 of 1,664,760 tons carrying 
oil in bulk or otherwise devoted exclusively to carrying cargoes 
owned by the owners of the ships. Under the shipping bill 
there would be no compensation paid on those ships. This 
leaves 104 vessels of 853,456 tons operating in the foreign 
trade. Of these 65 are passenger ships of 338.014 tons and 119 
are cargo vessels of 515,442 tons. Forty-four of these passen- 
ger ships of 183,031 tons and 61 cargo ships of 180,568 tons 
are engaged in the West Indian and Caribbean trades, leaving 
21 passenger ships of 154,988 tons and 58 cargo ships of 
334,874 tons engaged in the ocean overseas trade. But this 
is not all of these 65 passenger ships. Twenty-one of 99,383 
tons and of the 119 cargo ships 31 of 162,538 tons are vessels 
owned by persons who use them largely for carrying products 
of their own. Assuming that these ships would be used to the 
extent of one-half of their capacity for carrying the products 
of their owners, we have a total of 288,322 tons of passenger 
ships and 434,173 tons of cargo ships eligible to a subsidy under 
this bill, or 722,495 tons in all. This would take in round 
numbers $3,500,000 a year. 

Of the 17 overseas passenger ships, five belong to the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co., on the North trans-Atlantic 
route; two belong to the Oceanic Steamship Co., now running 
between San Francisco and Australia and receiving a special 
postal pay or subsidy nearly three times what they would 
receive under this bill; two belong to the China Mail, running 
between San Francisco and the Orient; one belongs to Stephen- 
idis and runs between New York and Constantinople; and the 
other four run between the Atlantic and Pacific ports for 
the Pacific Mail, but are considered foreign going because they 
touch at Mexican ports. From this it will be seen that our 
privately owned shipping in the foreign trade is small in 
amount. 

The United Fruit Co., the United States Steel Co., and 
W. R. Grace & Co. are large owners of these ships, it is true. 
They may be more or less connected with each other. They can 
maintain their ships and do maintain them in competition with 
foreign ships largely because they carry the products of their 
other businesses. This bill is pot for aid of these large com- 
panies, but it is intended to promote the establishment of new 
companies who will compete with these companies as well as 
with foreign companies. This bill is in the interest of smaller 
capital units in the shipping business. It is intended to give 
those who may want to go into shipping a fighting chance to com- 
pete in foreign trade. 

It seems to me that this demonstrates to a mathematical cer- 
tainty that there is no such thing as an American shipping trust 
that will be benefited by this bill. The shipping trusts of to- 
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‘day are under foreign flags. They will benefit by the faflure 
to pass this bill. They hail with delight the opposition to it. 
Those who oppose this bill are fighting the battles of the for- 
eign shipping trusts and placing at-their mercy the American 
farmer and the American business man. It fs done innocently, 
of curse, but the results are none the less certain and dis- 
astrous. To save a few dollars now for a few years they will 
put our farmers for years to come at the mercy of alien ship- 
ping that will take from him in carrying charges all the traffic 
‘will bear, all under the guise of friendship for the farmer. I 
-want my farming interests saved from such friendship. 

They say the farmer is opposed to a subsidy in principle. 
Official representatives of farm organizations say this. It 
sounds like the declaration of a Democratic platform. I can see 
how these men ean speak for their Democratic members but 
they eam not speak upon principle for their Republican mem- 
bership. The Republican farmer, and there are millions of bim, 
believes in the principle of protection to American industry. The 
fundamental principle of this bill is the principle of protection 
and the application of it to the shipping industry, and the Re- 
publican farmer who opposes this bill because of opposition to 
the subsidy principle repudiates the formulation of his party 
faith. 

Now, I want to consider this measure from the standpoint of 
the farmer's selfish interest. I want to speak as one farmer to 
another. 

What instrument does the farmer need above all else? He 
must haye cars to transport his products to the domestic 
market. If he ean not get them, his crops waste away and he 
faces poverty and bankruptcy. His surplus crops seek foreign 
markets. These can be reached only by ships. If there are no 
ships there is no market for this surplus and this very fact re- 
duces the market price for his whole surplus. If foreign ships 
alone are available to take his crops to market he must await 
their pleasure or convenience and he must pay such freight as 
they see fit to charge. If there must be any delay in getting to 
market he will suffer it, instead of his farmer competitor of the 
country that has the ships. If British ships are to serve Amer- 
iean and British farmers and they are not sufficient to serve 
both promptly, who will be served first? The British farmer, 
of course. If special rates are needed to get a certain market, 
who will get those special rates? The British farmer, of 
course. F do not think that it is good for my interests as a 
farmer. Do you, my farmer neighbor, think it is good for you? 
I would rather have American ships, not only to keep the rates 
down, but also to give me a preference if a preference is needed 
either in prompt sailings or in special rates. Neighbor, do not 
you think so, too? Ponder this well. This is not all. I think 
that shipping is more important to me as a farmer than it is 
to anyone else. Why? Because of the character of farm 
products. If they can not be carried to market they rot and 
waste away. If there are no cars to take them to the domestic 
market they are soon a total loss. If cars carry to the port 
nnd there are no ships to carry them to market they waste 
away and my loss is a double one. If I were a miner I would 
lose by a lack of cars or ships for my coal, but I would not lose 
the coal because it would keep indefinitely. So, if I were a 
manufacturer, I might lose my market for a time but my 
product would keep. As farmers we need ships. Our interests 
will be better served by American ships. They can not be had 
under present conditions without some aid to equalize condi- 
tions for a time until we can establish ourselves in competition 
with a well-intrenched merchant marine. The profit to us will 
be many times the actual cost to us. 

During the last 21 years we have exported farm products 
of the value of over $33,000,000,000. Foreign ships carried 
about $28,000,000,000 of it, leaving $5,000,000,000 for American 
ships. During the same period we imported farm products 
worth $21,000,000,000, of which over $17,000,000,000 was car- 
(ried in foreign ships, leaving $4,000,000,000 for our ships. In 
other words, during those 21 years alien ships carried $45,000,- 
000,000 worth of our agricultural commerce. It is estimated 
that the cost of such service under normal conditions would be 
from 5 to 15 per cent. Estimating it at 10 per cent, alien 
ships received $4,000,000,000 during that period for carry- 
ing that class of our foreign commerce. 

These ships pay none of our taxes. They bear none of our 
burdens of local, State, or National Governments, nor can they 
be taken in case of a national emergency. They received for 
the services rendered over $190,000,000 a year. Estimating 10 
per cent of this as a profit, they have been paid from the people 
of this country an actual subsidy of $19,000,000 a year, and our 
farmers and other citizens have borne all the burdens of Gov- 
ernment, including those of a great war. Over $26,000,000,000 of 
this business has been done since the war began. The high 


rates which the people had to pay before American ships were 
built went largely to alien ships owned or controlled by great 
trusts, over which we had no control If we had built a mer- 
chant marine our farmers and business men would have been 
saved hundreds of millions of dollars that went into the coffers 
of those foreign shipowners, and would have been saved hun- 
dreds of millions of tax burden in the State; and, in addition, 
much of this money would have been spent at home in the de- 
velopment of our interests and the employment of our own 
labor; thereby adding greatly to the domestic market for the 
farmers’ products. 

The farmers’ grange is a fine organization. It has declared 
against a subsidy. It evidently favors an American merchant 
marine. How does it propose to get it? It says if our laws put 


‘our people at a disadvantage those laws should be repealed. 


As a farmer I would not stand for that any more than would 
the labor of the country, and my farmer neighbor would not 
either. What does ft mean? It means substantially that we 
should not: permit our ships to be manned with Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Hindus, Lascars, living under conditions that they accept 
and are used to. Does the grange really favor that? I do not 
think so. 

We want a merchant marine. 

The farmer, the business man, and the laborer agree in this. 

The measure we urge is a concrete proposal to establish what 
we all want. We will not pay out the money unless we get 
results. That is a certain fact that must not be overlooked. If 
the payment of $30,000,000 is. required, there will be 7,500,000 
tons of ships fiying the American flag and carrying the products 
of our farms, our mines, and our factories all over the world in 
an ever-expanding commerce. 


APPENDIX 2. 

OPINIONS OF PROMINENT AMERICANS ON THE NEED OF AN ADEQUATE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE READ AT TH® ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THRE, NATIONAL MERCHANT MARINE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D: d., 
FEBRUARY 7, 1923. 

Warren T. McCray; Governor of Indiana: I am very much 
interested in the proposition of the merchant marine and am 
using what influence I have in that direction. I think it is 
highly important to. the commercial interest and the general 
prosperity of the United States that this measure should carry.” 

Edwin P. Morrow, Governor of Kentucky: “I desire to ex- 
press my sincere belief in. the movement to establish a. merchant 
marine and my faith in the attainment finally of the purposes of 
this movement. I believe in the capacity of America to hold its 
own in world trade with any land and on any sea. Once the 
great business of a merchant marine is put upen its feet and 
permitted to meet competitive conditions, American-made goods 
being carried in American ships under the American. flag will 
move over the face of the waters of the world, and we will be 
in a position to meet economic and industrial conditions as they 
arise in the future. I believe most heartily and most earnestly 
in a merchant marine and in every reasonable plan to secure it.” 

John M. Parker, Governor of Louisiana: “It is a pity to see 
the greatest producing nation on earth dependent upon foreign 
bottoms for the transportation. of our agricultural and manu- 
factured products, and my personal judgment is. strong that 
every possible effort should be made to assure a national mer- 
chant marine which would be a splendid investment and of 
untold value to agriculturist, producer, and manufacturer. and 
my sincere hope is Representatives, Senators, and the National 
Government will appreciate the benefits certain to accrue 
quickly to State and Nation by assuring transportation for our 
products.” 

E. Lee Trinkle, Governor of Virginia: “It is needless for me 
to say that, like all other Americans, I am intensely interested 
in having an adequate trade fleet under our flag. T hope this 
meeting may result in much good, and as a result of it our flag 
will be seen in many ports, carrying our products back and forth 
to all parts of the world.“ 

Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland: Every true Ameri- 
ean desires to know that the flag of his country sails on every 
sea. In the past, with a great continent awaiting development, 
it has been but natural that the ambitions of our youth and the 
minds of our business men should have been turned inland. 
The time now has come to look toward the sea.” 

“In my judgment the possibilities of profit will not alone 
accomplish the fine object you have in mind: We must develop 
a seafaring people, and prove them to be as efficient om sea as 
they have been on land. If I were to venture a suggestion 
to-day it would be to begin a campaign of education of our 
American youth in order to reawaken in them the leve of the 
sea. With thoroughly capable and efficient men to man and 
manage our ships many of the economic difficulties now in the 
way would be solved.” 


— 


— 
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William D. Denney, Governor of Delaware: “I am heartily 
in sympathy with the American merchant marine moyement, 
and you have my best wishes for its success.” 

Charles R. Mabey, Governor of Utah: “ President Harding 
said recently, in referring to aviation, ‘The history of civiliza- 


tion is largely the history of communication.’ This is true, 
then, of every form of transportation. It is therefore palpable 
that the United States should spare no effort to retain the 
volume of shipping which is her just portion and constantly 
endeavor to keep her ranking position among the great nations 
of the world in commerce and navigation.” 

Henry J. Allen, former Governor of Kansas: “We of the 
Middle West are interested in good roads—in transportation— 
for we realize that without transportation our products are 
practically worthless. 

* Inasmuch as a healthy foreign market is essential to Ameri- 
can farm and commercial prosperity, we realize that our high- 
ways must extend out over the plains to the sea and over the 
sea to foreign shores. 

“The Federal Government in times past has found it neces- 
sary to grant ald to farmers in the form of the homestead law, 
reclamation projects, irrigation enterprises, and other valuable 
and constructive things. It has granted aid to the railroads 
and paved roads, since farms without railroads and highways 
would be dead and unproductive property. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we ought to take the next necessary step and 
grant encouraging aid to the merchant marine which travels 
the extended highways of the Middle West out across the seas. 
This policy seems all the more advisable since the granting of 
this aid would actually reduce the expenses of the Federal 
Government by eliminating the burden now imposed by the 
maintenance of Government ships. 

I believe that before long the majority of the people of this 
section will come to a full realization of the necessity of keep- 
ing an American merchant marine on the high seas and will 
rally to the support of this clean and legitimate project which 
means so much to the ultimate prosperity of the whole Nation.” 

Charles E. Hughes, the Secretary of State: “I greatly regret 
that the demands of the department are such that I can not 
attend the convention of the National Merchant Marine Asso- 
ciation. It gives me pleasure to comply with your request for 
a brief word -with respect to the essential national interest in- 
volved in the maintenance of a national merchant marine. 

“Ido not see how anyone can be blind to this interest. An 
adequate merchant marine effectively maintained would not 
only promote the commerce but would support the influence 
find prestige and constitute a bulwark of the safety of the 
Nation. It would testify to the national capacity in one of the 
most important spheres of human endeavor with which initia- 
tive, hardiness, enterprise, and the ultimate resources of na- 
tional strength and distinction haye always been associated, 
It is a sphere of effort to which we are called by our seafaring 
traditions of the past, our extensive coasts, our enormous ca- 
pacity for production, and our vast foreign trade. 

“The question now before us is not whether we should enter 
upon this activity but whether we should abandon it. We now 
have a great merchant fleet at our command and an unprece- 
dented national opportunity. To forego this opportunity would 
be a great national misfortune. It would be to confess in- 
competency and to make an abject surrender. The question is 
Simply whether American enterprise is equal to this task with 
a fleet which awaits its bidding. The question is reduced to a 
practical one of method, and this has received the most com- 
petent expert attention in the formulating of the measure which 
is now before Congress. I believe that this proposal to main- 
tain a national merchant marine deserves, and I trust it will 
have, the support of your association.” 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury: “All patriotic 
Americans wish to see our country restored to her rightful 
place on the sea, and I, for one, have an abiding faith that 
American genius and energy will find a way to build up and 
maintain a real American merchant marine.” 

John W. Weeks, Secretary of War: “Human progress has 
been possible lurgely through development of commerce, and 
to-day transportation is one of the vital needs of society, 
equally important to all professions and trades. For a nation 
to endure with success through the disruptions of war and the 
competition of peace demands that it be able to retain effective 
control over its essential commerce on sea as well as on 
land. 

“We have been taught many times that we can not with im- 
punity neglect our own merchant marine. A most recent lesson 
in this respect threatened the defeat of our purposes in the 
World War. A continuation of such neglect would perpetuate 


the danger of humiliation and defeat for our aspirations and 


our ideals, We would face this danger not only as a participant 
in war but also in the preservation of neutrality during wars in 
which we were not involved and yet during which we must 
maintain our foreign trade relations. 

“It was with my deep regret that I declined an invitation 
to attend the annual convention of the National Merchant 
Marine Association, I desire to emphasize my assurance that 
your proceedings will command my closest attention. It is my 
hope and belief that your discussions will bear the fruit of 
success for your purposes.” 

Hubert Work, Postmaster General: I realize the desirability 
of encouraging and fostering an American merchant marine, and 
I 11 that your meeting will be successful from every stand- 
point, 

“Our policy in the Post Office Department Is to provide for 
the transportation of our mail on ships of American registry, 
except when the holding of mail for such ships would seriously 
delay its expeditious move abroad. 

“In addition to this preference in the matter of allocation of 
our Toreign-mail traffic, we also pay to the American steamers 
carrying our mail abroad more than twice as much money per 
pound as we pay to foreign steamers rendering the same service. 
The extent to which we {n the Post Office Department favor 
American shipping is best reflected in the figures for the past 
fiscal year, which show that we have paid to American-owned 
shipping companies $4,034,719, while during the same period 
we only paid to foreign-owned shipping lines $1,858,191.” 

Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy: “ Domestic industrial 
needs, overseas trade expansion, and naval requirements, as 
well as a strong sentimental impulse, all tend to make necessary 
the creation of a merchant marine to carry the American fiag 
and show the peoples of the earth the outward symbol of our 
strength and commercial greatness. I am one of those who has 
always stood for Government aid to shipping for the sake of the 
whole country, and T still earnestly believe in such aid.“ 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor: “If the United States 
is to retain tts exalted position among the nations of the world, 
it must continue to have its flag carried into the foreign ports 
of the seven seas. The activities of the National Merchant 
Marine Association should for this reason have the support of 
every American in its efforts to build up the American merchant 
fleet. 

“Through the State Department we maintain a corps of am- 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls in all parts of the civilized 
world. We are proud of this fine set of representative Ameri- 
cans and their achlevements abroad. Yet the real contact be- 
tween the American industrial and commercial interests—and 
we pride ourselves upon the excellence of these Institutions 
and those of foreign nations is most often made effective by 
those who carry our flag across the seas and wave it at the 
doors of maritime nations. 

“America, too, boasts of its high state of civilization, its high 
standard of citizenship, and the excellence of the institutions 
which are a part of its ideal of comfort and happiness for in- 
dividuals. The standard for the American seamen, their work- 
ing conditions, their hours and wages should be representative 
of the ideals we maintain at home. Unless the life and work 
of American seamen can be made as attractive as the average 
vocation within our territorial limits, we can not expect to 
attract the worth-while representative youth of the country to 
follow the sea and carry our flag with honor into the far corners 
of the earth. 

“Every slip is an envoy and every member of its crew an 
ambassador carrying the message of American standards and 
efficiency to the commercial interests abroad. It is just as 
important that this corps of American agents be truly repre- 
sentative of America as that our diplomatic emissaries be of the 
highest type of American manhood aud citizenship, 

“I trust that Congress will soon devise some method of in- 
suring that our merchant marine continue honorably to carry 
the Stars and Stripes Into every port of the globe.” 

Gen, Jobn J, Pershing, United States Army: “ Your invitation 
for me to participate in the convention of the National Merchant 
Marine Association is very much appreciated, and it is a mat- 
ter of genuine regret that I can not accept. 

“On several occasions recently I have strongly urged the 
necessity for developing an adequate American merchant ma- 
rine in discussing the national defense. The latter is the issue 
to which my official position and my lifelong service dedicate 
my support and championship. For this reason I do not feel 
free to make a special issue of any other question, much as I 
deplore the tragedy of our present position on the high seas 
among the nations of the world.” 

Admiral William S. Sims, United States Navy: “In my ca- 
pacity as a naval officer, my interest is naturally first a mili- 
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tary one, and the more so because, as a commander of our naval 
forces in Europe during the Great War, I, of course, realized 
very keenly that the question of cargo ships was of no less than 
vital Importance; that the chief mission of the allied and asso- 
ciated navies was to afford those essential vessels the maximum 
possible protection; and that the success of the armies depended 
upon continuously maintaining adequate sea lanes of communi- 
cation, 

“Had the flow of supplies over these lanes been interrupted 
or the available tonnage reduced below that necessary to sustain 
the armies and the civil populations of the Allies, no conceiy- 
able military force could have saved our cause from defeat, 
since no navy or no army, however powerful, can operate 
against an enemy without adequate and continuous supplies 
amounting to many thousands of tons a day; and when the bulk 
of those supplies are of necessity sea borne, the imperative need 
of merchant shipping in war is apparent. 

“We all depended for these supplies largely upon the ship- 
ping of the Allies. Had we been alone in a war against a 
‘powerful enemy, we would have been fatally handicapped by 
our lack of shipping. It follows that if our present merchant 
marine is allowed to disappear through deterioration, the ag- 
gressive power of our fleet must disappear with it, for under 
these conditions it could no more carry out war operations than 
an army could advance against an enemy without railroads and 
motor lorries continuously supplying its necessities; it could 
not proceed beyond half its steaming radius from its land bases 
of supply; it would be nailed down to our coast. The interde- 
. of the navy and the merchant marine in war is com- 
‘plete. 

“As for the necessity for a merchant fleet for trade purposes, 
it would seem that from a purely economic point of view there 
could be no doubt of its advantages to our country. The mil- 
‘lions of freight on our increasing exports must be paid to ship- 
ping. Quite independently of the difference between foreign 
and domestic freight charges, it would seem apparent that at 
least a reasonable proportion of this great sum should be ex- 
pended in the country in maintaining and developing our own 
ocean carriers and our shipbuilding and its allied industries, 
Every manufacturing city in the United States is in reality 
zu seaport in the sense that its exports must flow to and across 
the sea, and all are directly interested in any measures that 
will enable them to send their cargoes to their foreign destina- 
tions under the most favorable conditions.” 

Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: The greatest trading Nation in the world to- 
day must depend on foreign carriers for its transportation to its 
overseas customers. Maintaining at home a wage scale and a 
standard of living higher than its world competitors, but pro- 
tected by tariff imposts, it nevertheless expects that standard of 
wage and of living to compete on the open seas against lower 
standards, which produce lower operating costs. It is illogical, 
and ne failure of this policy is being demonstrated month by 
month, 

“A surplus-producing country ourselves, and particularly 
raising annually a surplus of grain, the agricultural community 
should, in its most intelligent self-interest, favor the establish- 
ment of an American fleet with every facility for lifting the 
export surplus from our market so that it will not unduly de- 
press as well the home market, which, because of its own pro- 
tection on a higher standard of living, is well able to pay 
profitable farm prices. 

“There is, besides, the broad question of encouraging the 
creation and maintenance of privately owned American fleets 
‘available in time of emergency. It is inconceivably dangerous 
that in the event of war we must largely depend on foreign 
carriers to transport our own troops and supplies. 

“Every proper encouragement should be extended to equalize 
the unfair competition against American carriers in the open 
ocean routes.” 

John E. Edgerton, president National Association of Manu- 
_facturers: “ Transportation has built the world; it has built 
the United States. It does the pioneering; it makes great pro- 
duction possible ; it produces and sustains prosperity. 

“Just as our railroads have pioneered for industry through- 
out our great Nation, so our American merchant marine—our 
railroads across the sea—must pioneer for American industry 
‘in the markets of the world. 

“Our greatest prosperity will come when our complete pro- 
duction is consumed, and that will be when our surplus goods 
are being bought fully in the large consuming countries of the 
world. Our foreign trade is slowly recovering its pre-war level 
and soon must develop to even a higher level because of the 
‘impetus given it by the war. 


“We should have an adequate merchant marine sufficient 
to meet the present needs and gradually expanding com- 
mensurate with out overseas trade. Under the restrictions of 
our present laws the American shipper is at a disadvantage 
in competition with the shippers of other nations. Our Goy- 
ernment must give real aid to our shipping, just as other 
foremost nations have done, whether that aid be in the form 
of more liberal laws, bounties, bonuses, or a flat subsidy. 
The manufacturers believe that in the present emergency of a 
deteriorated merchant marine the Government should grant a 
subsidy, but that such subsidy should definitely provide for 
a proper return to the Government after a reasonable profit 
has been made by the shipping companies. 

“Unless our Government takes a definite interest in its 
merchant marine, supports it, and backs it up with determina- 
tion in every quarter of the globe, we shall always be subject 
to unequal competition in delayed cargoes, port complications, 
and discriminations that are bound to be imposed, intention- 
ally or otherwise, when our producers are forced to ship in 
vessels of another country.” 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 
“Unfortunately, I will be in Europe at this time, but if you 
have the opportunity I wish you would convey to the mem- 
bers of your association my best wishes for success in their 
efforts to place the merchant marine of this country on a 
sound and profitable basis. 

“I am convinced that a strong merchant marine is essential 
to the business prosperity of the country. This country has 
attained a foremost position in business and industry through- 
out the world, and there is no reason why we should be 
compelled to have our merchant ships built in foreign shipyards 
and our manufacturing products and other goods shipped under 
foreign flags. 

“To abandon our merchant marine at the present time would 
be disastrous, to say the least. It would throw out of work 
thousands of trained men skilled in the art of shipbuilding, 
who would have to commence anew to learn other trades. 

Hundreds of shipyards, built up at a cost of millions of 
dollars, will have to be scrapped. But by far the greatest 
injury would come to our country in placing our foreign com- 
merce In the hands of our foreign business rivals. For this 
is certain to happen if this country is compelled to ship its 
goods under foreign flags. 

“Nor is there any doubt in my mind that the same American 
enterprise and aggressiveness, which have made this country 
the workshop of the world, will soon place our shipping and 
shipbuilding on a profitable basis, and a basis which will mean 
increased prosperity to the country, if our shipping interests 
receive the same cooperation from our Government that the 
merchant marine of other countries receive from their goy- 
ernments.” 


APPENDIX 3. 
[DEMOCRATIC PRESS ON THE SHIPPING BILL.] 

If the Democratic press of the South properly reflects the 
sentiment of that section, and they are in intimate contact 
with their Democratic readers, a strong sentiment exists in the 
South for the bill, for leaders in southern press opinion have 
been vigorous in their advocacy of the measure. 

Taking first my own community, the three Democratic news- 
papers of New Orleans I know are earnestly for this measure; 
and these New Orleans papers are among the leaders of edi- 
torial thought in the South. The Times-Picayune does not 
hesitate to say that it hopes “ the Democratic Senators will not 
fall into the obstructionist pit that the hostiles on the major- 
ity side have digged for their own feet”; further saying that 
the bill “should be permitted to go to final vote with a reason- 
able promptness. And unless some better plan is presented 
for deyelopment of an American merchant marine on a perma- 
nent footing, it seems to us that sound and constructive states- 
manship counsels congressional consent to a test of the plan 
proposed by the administration.“ The Times-Picayune is very 
clear in its editorial opinion as to the marine bill being a na- 
tional rather than a party question when it says, the issue 
is not one of the kind that should be fought out upon party 
lines.” The Times-Picayune says that discussion on the merits 
will be helpful but that “the attempt to force partisan line-ups 
and to ‘play’ politics with a question of greater national impor- 
tance than many of us realize should be discouraged by thought- 
ful citizens.” Among the editorials in the Times-Picayune 
they touch upon the obligation of the party, saying that “ Un- 
less the party has a sound and defensible alternative course to 
offer, their undertaking to destroy the plan presented by the 
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administration will impress open-minded observers as bad 
statesmanship.” 

The New Orleans Item in a thoughtful editorial touches con- 
cretely upon the economic effect, and after reciting the experi- 
ence of the southern section as a result of artificial discrimina- 
tion the Item says that if the Government surrenders “ control 
of the movement of this vast ecommerce, represented in the prod- 
ucts of the Mississippi Valley, at the sea line, then we surrender 


our assurance that it will not be taken from us under stress of 


war or under stress of that competition in peace time.” The 
Item says, “ We must keep the flag on the seas, that the farms 
be kept prosperous, the mines and factories busy, the boats moy- 
ing on the waterways, the trains upon the railroads, and the 
trucks and wagons on the country roads“; closing the editorial 
by saying it is the duty of the southern people to see that all 
Members of the House and Senate at Washington from the 
Southern States support the proposed shipping measure.” 

The New Orleans States, whose publisher has been widely 
identified as an aggressive member of the Democratic Party, 
says that “In a situation such as now confronts the Nation 
individual Democrats ought not to be held to rigid obedience to 
party tenets, A real emergency exists, and it ought to be met 
as best accords with national interests. As a hidebound Demo- 
cratic paper the States does not hesitate to say that patriotism 
must rise above party policies.” Realizing the importance of 
this issue as a nonparty measure and saying that it speaks as a 
party newspaper, the States says that the Democratic Party 
“owes a patriotic duty which the lessons of the war seem to 
impose on Americans,” the States being for a subsidy because 
only thereby can the-American flag be kept on the seas and the 
Republic be provided with essential marine reserves for national 
defense.” 

The States, after asking the question, “Do we want to go 
back to the old conditions under which foreign flags dominated 
our foreign commerce?” proceeds to make answer to that by 
saying it does not believe “any American does. Yet it is in- 
evituble that this will be the consequence of our failure, at 
least temporarily, to pass the subsidy bill.” The States, speak- 
ing as a strictly party journal, asks of the Democrats in Con- 
gress, “ What is going to be their excuse if for the want of 
governmental support the American flag disappears from the 
seven seas? Is the party to take the responsibility of destroy- 
ing about the only asset which came to us from the war? If 
the subsidy is not passed, we shali ultimately see the marine 
we developed out of the war completely dissipated and the 
American flag disappear from the seven seas. It would be a 
matter for profound regret that the Democratie Party, under 
whose administration we once possessed the greatest merchant 
fleet in the history of the world, should take the reactionary 
position of opposing this subsidy on grounds which once but 
in this emergency do not presently exist.” 

No one can question the democracy of the newspapers in the 
great State of Texas, such as the San Antonio Express, the 
El Paso Herald, the Galveston Tribune, and the Fort Worth 
Record, papers that are not only published on the seaboard 
but in the interior. The San Antonio Express, referring to the 
charge that the subsidy wonid cost a large sum of money, makes 
the ironical statement that this is “frightful! But before the 
war what was the annual cost of carrying 91 per cent of Ameri- 
can exports and imports in foreign bottoms?” The Express 
dees not hesitate to state unequivocally that “ Congress should 
heed President Harding’s advice and pass the ship subsidy bill 
promptly, as it is the only way to insure that 50 per cent of 
import and expert trade shall be carried in American ships. 
Otherwise foreign craft will drive them from the seas.” 

The El Paso Herald sees in the situation a fear that the 
fleet may pass into foreign hands, and says that “this is a 
real danger. Our ships can not compete without a subsidy, 
even as many foreign lines are subsidized.” 

The Fort Worth Record, a paper of large circulation and in- 
fiuence, insists that the issue should be approached “from a 
national and economic angle,” which it indicates is not the 
angle with which some of the Texas Representatives approach 
the question, for the Fort Worth Record says that “the 
Texas delegation in Congress is inclined to play polities rather 
than face the issue on its merits.” The Record does not lay 
this blame altogether on the Democratic Members from Texas, 
but says that “many of the Republican majority are doing the 
same thing,’ proceeding further to say: “That is equally 
against the public interest. Facing the matter as one of 
business and common sense, Congress: should either provide a 
better plan or play ball.” 

The Galveston Tribune, published in one of the great ports of 
the Gulf, points out one very elemental thing when it says 
that “one dominating fact appears tọ have been largely over- 


looked in arguing against the subsidizing of an American 
merchant marine, and that is the proposition is not one for 
helping any particular individual or body of individuals but 
is for the good of the entire Nation. The people want a mer- 
chant marine, they demand it, and in offering a subsidy as a 
means to an end the suggestion is one way in which it can be 
brought into active service.” 

Another one of the Gulf States which is keenly interested in 
port development and a merchant marine is the great State of 
Alabama. Last November the voters of that State voted the 
immense sum of $10,000,000 for the construction of ship termi- 
nals at Alabama's only seaport, Mobile. This vote of the people 
was so overwhelmingly in favor of this port development ‘that 
the vote against it was negligible. This indicates the interest 
of the people of Alabama in the movement of Alabama com- 
merce in American ships for the protection of the Alabama 
cotton farmer and manufacturer. They want an open gateway 
to the sea and they stand behind their desire by the huge sum 
of $10,000,000 to develop port facilities at their only seaport. 
Published at the capital of Alabama is a newspaper, the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, which is widely quoted. It is a stanch 
Democratic newspaper, but it does not hesitate to say that “It 
seems to be a simple solution of the problem facing the admin- 
istration in disposing of the feet of ships and in obtaining by 
private ownership and operation a mercantile fleet under the 
American flag which will be an adjunct to the Navy, if war 
should again confront the Nation, and also supply the vital 
necessity of extending American trade throughout the world 
in time of peace.” 

The Birmingham News, published in a city destined to be 
one of the great cities in the Central South and whose policy 
is vigorous for progress, says that “The question of subsidy 
or no subsidy actually is reduced to this: Have Americans 
pride enough and business sense enough to want to deliver the 
goods sold to Huropeans and Asiatics in our own boats?” 

The News shows discriminating judgment and utters a whole- 
some truth when it says that the bill “is a matter of business 
strategy, of investment to safeguard our future development in 
world markets. And to those who may object to the idea 
of a ship subsidy it is only necessary to refer to the building 
of the great transcontinental railroads, when princely grants 
of the public domain and bonds of cities, counties, and States 
were voted the projects in order to help get them functioning, 
to reap the tremendous interest the country has obtained later 
in the way of development and general wealth. The situation 
is much the same to-day as regards the merchant marine. If 
we do not lend a strengthening arm our young merchant navy 
can not float alone; if we abandon the seas to our rivals it 
will come back to us in cold smokestacks and furnaces and 
closed-down manufactories for lack of foreign outlet at a 
fair chance.“ 

The Birmingham Age-Herald, the Mobile Register, and the 
Mobile News-Item—one published in the great industrial city 
of Alabama and two published in the only port of that State— 
are newspapers controlled and directed by Frederick L Thomp- 
son, the commissioner on the United States Shipping Board from 
the Gulf division. Therefore it could be expected that these 
newspapers would stanchly support the pending marine bill, for 
Mr, Thompson's position, as a Democrat, in advacacy of this bill 
is as well known as is such advocacy of the measure by the other 
two Democrats on the board—former Senator George E. Cham- 
berlain, of Oregon, who served with such distinction in this 
body, and Admiral W. S. Benson, of Georgia, who made a dis- 
tinguished and enviable record during the World War. It 
can be asserted that the belief of these Democrats in this bill 
is one born of conviction and study of this question, and not 
from any thought of their political position, for the intention 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Thompson to voluntarily retire 
as commissioners of the Shipping Board, regardless of the fate 
of this bill, is well known. 

The Birmingham Age-Herald says that “It would be folly 
for this Nation to come into position where, with great and 
costly cargoes to export, it must be at the mercy of foreign 
steamship lines which may be controlled by competitors in the 
world's markets, for rates made by the foreign competitor could 
alone be made to ruin our commerce. Therefore the producing 
centers, above all others, have their welfare at stake. We have 
not yet forgotten how tragically we were made to realize during 
the war the fact that a merchant fleet is an indispensable ad- 
junct of the Navy. The very safety of this Nation may depend 
upon what action Congress now takes on this pivotal question.” 

The Age-Herald cites particularly the actual situation with 
respect to the movement of cotton from Alabama and shows how 
beneficial an American merchant marine would be to the Ala- 
bama cotton planter through the fact that formerly the Alabama 
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cotton planter on export movement from the cotton farms was 
at the mercy, as to steamship rates, of the British interests, 
which was as much the interests of the British spinner as the 
British steamship operator, saying that “It is conceivable that 
under a combination of the British spinner and the British 
steamship operator the farmers of Alabama could be penalized 
in the movement of their export cotton from the port of Mobile, 
which is now guarded against in the service rendered the Gulf 
by American flagships, and which protection should be continued, 
but which can only be continued through the subsidy bill unless 
the Government would embark on a policy of Government oper- 
ation in perpetuity, a policy not consonate with the merchant 
marine act, 1920.“ 

The Age-Herald in a subsequent editorial touching upon the 
local benefits that would accrue to the State of Alabama says 
that “It is imperative and to the national advantage that 
this question come to a yote and that the vote be favorable.” 

The Mobile Register, a newspaper that in its entire life 
for more than 100 years has stood unflinchingly for the 
Democratic Party, says that “ Unless the measure is approved, 
there will continue for some time a direct levy for the mainte- 
nance of the fleet. Therefore, the subsidy offers a business 
way out of shipping.” The Register further says, “To cry 
‘subsidy!’ is no argument. The questions are: Do we want 
American goods to be carried in American ships? Do we need 
American ships to serve as transports and naval auxiliaries 
if we are again compelled to go to war? If the answer is 
yes, then the merchant marine bill must be passed and our 
merchant fleet given a helping hand. The fact remains that 
if we want the ships we must encourage private ownership. 
On the face of it, the proposition looks good business, and there 
may be cause to regret that the only piece of broadly national 
and nonpartisan legislation the Republicans have brought for- 
ward under this administration is being opposed by the Demo- 
cratic minority and what appears to be filibuster tactics are 
being directed against this measure.” The Register, speaking 
as a member of the Democratic Party organization, says that 
“The Democratic Party must meet the issue of an American 
merchant marine with the same true courage that is exhibited 
by the President, whose program jis that the present measure be 
adopted unless its opponents submit a better measure. Cer- 
tainly there should be no delay in reaching a decision. The 
alternative is, as the President well says, one of national 
humiliation.” 

The Mobile News Item, also a Democratic journal, says that 
“There is but one common-sense course open. The need of 
the hour and the duty of Congress is adoption of the merchant 
marine bill, so that the way can be paved for a privately 
owned American merchant marine that will compare favorably 
and compete equally with the ships of any other nation.” 

In Georgia, another State with several important ports, Is 
published a newspaper whose journalistic achievements is 
known to every Senator in this Nation, and that newspaper 
is the Atlanta Constitution, whose editor, Mr. Clark Howell, 
is a Democratic national committeeman from the State of 
Georgia and everywhere recognized as one of the infiuential 
members of his party. The Constitution says that the measure 
“is a reconstruction problem, and should be appraised care- 
fully and bread-mindedly as such. And whatever may be the 
views of any individuul member of the Senate, to be expressed 
by his vote, under the circumstances certainly there can be 
no justification for deliberately blocking a fair vote simply 
to play polities.” The Constitution further says “ The pending 
bill is intended to cure an economic problem, and it should not 
become a political football.” 

The Atlanta Georgian points out that “Democratic newspa- 
pers, Democratic organizations, and individuals have urged it”; 
and the Georgian in vigorous language asks * Who is it behind 
the lot of propaganda against the bill?” and seems to give the 
answer when It says that “ You will find the source to be 
the Anglo-New York papers, which are the voice of the house 
of Morgan.” “Why does Morgan want the American ship 
subsidy bill defeated?” asks the Georgian. Because Morgan 
has bet on the British merchant marine. His ‘American’ In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. has 12 per cent of its 
tonnage under the American flag, 88 per cent under the British 
flag. Morgan doesn’t want American steamers: to take away 
the millions of freight money which his British ships are 
earning in carrying our exports. Morgan is the shipping 
agent—as he is the fiscal agent—of the British Government 
in America,” 

Farther up the south Atlantic seaboard is North Carolina, 
and one of the leading papers in that State is the Charlotte 
Observer. The Observer says that under the plan proposed 
we are to have an American marine in the best sense of the 


word,” closing with the expression that “it is going to be a 
great day for the country when our merchant marine is re- 
stored to its ancient prestige.” 

At Richmond. the historie capital of the Confederacy, the 
Times-Dispatch, a leader in thought and southern journalism, 
says that “ The continued existence of a disposition on the part 
of Democrats In Congress to oppose the plan of Government 
aid, principally on the ground of traditional prejudice against 
any form of subsidy, has operated for more than 50 years to 
deprive America of a merchant marine. It seems that the 
wiser policy for the Democrats to pursue would be to give sup- 
port to the President's plan,“ the Times-Dispatch closing its 
editorial with the statement that The Democratic minority 
faces a great opportunity to render effective service for the 
common good.” 

The Times-Dispatch in another editorial says that “If the 
mercantile fleet is to be kept alive it must be subsidized for a 
few years at all events; there seems to be no escape from 
this.” The foregoing expression was from a newspaper pub- 
lished in the interior, 

Senators know the high position of Norfolk and Newport 
News in the ports of the United States. The Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch says that The country is confronted with a neces- 
sity which can not be met in any other way than by a subsidy, 
The Nation’s commerce and the national defense both demand 
it”; the Dispatch going further and saying that It is easy to 
understand the opposition to the principle of subsidies; it is 
not difficult to understand the opposition to this proposed sub- 
sidy, though the Ledger-Dispatch believes the arguments sup- 
porting it are convincing, even in the face of the arguments 
opposing it.” “ But it is beyond our understanding,” says the 
Dispatch, “at least, how a majority of Democrats can bring 
itself to say to a minority of Democrats no matter how small a 
minority: ‘ You shall not vote for this bill, no matter what you 
believe will be the consequences to the country of its rejection, 
because we have decided It is not good party politics for Demo- 
erats to vote for it." “Unless we do grant a subsidy in some 
form,” says the Ledger-Dispatch, “we must prepare for the 
time when the seas will be swept clean of our merchantmen, 
when our commerce will be hampered, and when our Navy will 
be crippled. We need an American merchant marine to meet 
the demands of our commerce and to fulfill the requirements of 
national defense.” Speaking directly against the rumor that 
there would be an effort to delay a vote on the bill, the Ledger- 
Dispatch says that while discussion is good “there comes a 
time when discussion is not for the purpose of information but 
for obstruction.” 

The Newport News Press says that newspaper is “ opposed 
to any Government aid to private enterprise,” but that it had 
“given the question of the merchant marine careful study and 
it has become a conviction that it is as truly a necessity of this 
Republic as a navy. So believing, we are for the most prac- 
ticable way, whatever that may be, to secure for the United 
States a merchant marine adequate to all our demands and 
capable of competing with the ships of the world on the high 
seas.” The News Press further says that “Objections are 
raised to the only bill in Congress to ald American shipping, 
but no other means of relief is even proposed. The opponents 
of the bill offer nothing to save the merchant marine from 
wreck.” 

In the building of the great industrial South one of the chief 
exponents of that section’s progress has been the Manufac- 
turers Record, of Baltimore. That publication has been a 
conservative force fighting for the industrial and commercial 
development of my section. It perhaps would be proper to close 
this summary of what leading newspapers of this Democratie 
section think of the pending bill with an editorial from the 
Manufacturers Record. I have attempted here to reflect south- 
ern sentiment as indicated by their chief journalistic spokes- 
men. But I have been unable to gather all expressions that 
have been in favor of this bill. 

Under the heading “ Why the South should favor subsidy for 
an American merchant marine,” the Manufacturers Record 
says: 

“Of all sections of this country the South preeminently 
should be active and aggressive in favor of the development of 
an American merchant marine, and this can only be brought 
about by an adequate subvention or subsidy to American ships. 
The South has three-fifths of the coast line of the United 
States; it has vast potentialities for the development of 
foreign commerce. For the fiscal year 1921 the total exports 
through southern ports amounted to $2,294,000,000, which 


largely exceeded the total value of exports from the United 
States for any year prior to 1918 and were nearly double 
the total value of foreign exports for the entire country as 
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late as 1900. For the same year the value of imports at 
southern ports amounted to $391,489,000, giving a total com- 
merce in and out of over $2,800,000,000. The exports from five 
leading southern customs districts for that year amounted 
to $1,867,000,000, as compared with a total of $356,000,000 
from the entire Pacific coast. The exports, for instance, from 
Galveston for that year were $550,000,000 or nearly $200,- 
000,000 more than the total exports for the entire Pacific 
coast. The exports from New Orleans that year were $614,- 
000,000, or nearly four times the total exports from San Fran- 
cisco, or $240,000,000 more than the combined exports from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. These figures, 
startling as they are, as indicative of the enormous expansion 
at southern ports, are merely suggestive of the possibilities of 
foreign commerce through these ports. They do not, of course, 
include the enormous coastwise commerce to and from all the 
southern ports. They merely serve to show what the South 
is beginning to do in the way of exporting its own products 
through its own ports and how the West is also seeking an 
outlet through the South. Every dollar of foreign trade through 
southern ports is an argument in favor of the development 
of our own merchant marine, 

“Tt seems scarcely conceivable that the people of this coun- 
try, with its resources so boundless as to stagger the mind, 
with a growth already great enough to give us one-half of the 
world’s railroad mileage, one-half of the world’s coal and iron 
and steel output, with other things in proportion, should for one 
moment be satisfied to permit our flag to be driven from the 
high seas. 

“* Commerce follows the flag,’ is an old saying as true to-day 
as when uttered. Unless our flag floats in all the ports of the 
world the respect for it will be lessened on the part of other 
nations, and our power to command the trade of other countries 
will be greatly decreased. The ships of every other nation give 
first attention to the trade of their own people regardless of all 
denials which may be made by foreign shipowners. As a Ger- 
man steamship line some years ago in fighting the efforts of this 
country to develop a merchant marine was found by congres- 
sional investigation to be carrying on its pay roll a Washington 
agent of one of the leading press associations in order to mis- 
lead the public as to the need of an American merchant marine, 
so influences of many kinds are at work to-day to mislead the 
people of the country and to fill many newspapers with propa- 
ganda, the origin of which some of them do not themselves 
understand, against the necessity of a subvention for the up- 
building of a merchant marine. Without a merchant marine 
this Nation would lose many of its commercial potentialities 
and would be, in time of peace and in time of war, at the mercy 


` of other countries, and its flag would be despised by the peoples 


of many nations because it did not have the courage to see 
that the Stars and Stripes floated in every port and on every sea. 

“The South, of all sections, should unite in favor of legis- 
lation for the maintenance of American shipping against the 
foreign shipping interests, which are vigorous and aggressive in 
trying to prevent the passage of such a measure.” 


APPENDIX 4. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1923. 


Hon. Josera E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: An article was, according to the RECORD, 
read in the Senate yesterday which, in attacking the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, lugged in the organization 
of which you are president, the National Merchant Marine 
Association, by the ears. Of course, you and your organization 
had nothing to do with chartering a ship, American or British, 
to carry delegates of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on a trip to the principal ports of the Mediterranean 
and then landing them in Naples in time for the general meet- 
ing of the International Chamber of Commerce—I doubt if you 
ever heard of it—but in placing the position of the National 
Merchant Marine Association in its proper light before the 
Senate, I would ask you, in fairness to this organization, which 
has no representative in the Senate, to have this letter read in 
answer to what was presented yesterday, 

The article accuses the Shipping Board of stating “ rank non- 
sense” and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
with “inconsistency.” 

Out of the mussy thought of this statement one is able to 
work out a presumption that it was intended to criticize the 
national chamber for supporting (as it has been supporting) 
whole-heartedly the ship subsidy bill while at the same time 
members of this chamber sail on a mission on a British ship. 


Here is the alleged“ inconsistency," in spite of the fact that the 
author states that he was informed by an official of the Ship- 
ping Board that they did not have a ship available. This is 
declared to be “rank nonsense,” because “Great Britain always 
has a ship available where there is any business,” and attention 
is called to the fact that “ the Shipping Board has hundreds of 
ships tied up and idle.” 

The statement of a few facts is all that is necessary 

First, the Shipping Board has no passenger ships tied up, 
except several that could only be put in condition at an exces- 
sive expenditure that the board has not felt justified in incur- 
ring, and passengers are not carried on freight ships. 

Second. The Shipping Board has but few passenger ships, 
anyway, in comparison with foreign fleets. The “ hundreds of 
ships,” referred to in the article, constst of 97 per cent of cargo 
ships. To be exact, the Shipping Board has 40 passenger ships, 
both in and out of commission, and 1,324 cargo ships. 

Third. Not a Shipping Board passenger ship has gone to the 
Mediterranean this season, nor since the early part of 1922, and 
the Shipping Board is not in the touring or cruising business, 

Fourth. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
made inquiry of the Shipping Board to ascertain if an American 
vessel was available for this trip prior to deciding on another 
vessel, and none was forthcoming. 

Fifth. The insinuation that a British ship was selected 
because British ships are “wet” and American ships are 
dry“ is absolutely false, for prior to October, 1922, American 
ships were as “ wet” as British ships, and the contract for the 
Caronia was closed in June, 1922. 

These five facts leave the article with nothing upon which to 
base its unworthy insinuations. 
Very sincerely yours, Extiorr H. GOODWIN, 

Resident Vice President. 


APPENDIX 5. 


[The address submitted by Mr. Jones of New Mexico to follow 

the speech of Mr. RANSDELL is as follows:] 

THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 
STABLE FOREIGN MARKETS NECESSARY FOR AMERICAN FARM PROSPERITY. 
(Address of Hon. Cordell Hull at Topeka, Kans., February 22, 1923.) 

It is a most pleasing privilege to visit the historic State of 
Kansas on this interesting occasion. I am deeply thankful for 
the high honor and courtesy implied by your kind invitation 
to be present to-day and to participate in the patriotic obsery- 
ance of Washington’s Birthday. For more than a century and 
a quarter, lovers of liberty here and everywhere have delighted 
to pay highest tribute on every suitable occasion to the life 
and services of Washington, who was the outstanding advocate 
and defender of liberty, justice, and equality. During the 
month of February in every year the names of two patriots and 
champions of human rights—Washington and Lincoln—are on 
every American tongue. Their services to their country and 
to humanity have rendered their names immortal. Lincom 
gathered his political philosophy almost entirely from the Decla- 
ration of Independence written by Thomas Jefferson. The peo- 
ple of this generation could pursue no wiser course than to 
apply the fundamentals for which Washington and Lincoln 
stood to our present-day conditions. I doubt not that if these 
two world-renowned patriots were alive to-day they would be 
among the principal critics of the course of our governmental 
affairs at Washington during the past two years, and among 
the principal champions of the great fundamentals of the poli- 
cies for which the recent Democratic administration stood. 
There is no more appropriate time than this occasion offers for 
us to take stock of the present and to plan for the future. 

The Harding administration has now consumed one-half of 
its allotted time, and with these first two years have gone three- 
fourths of its entire opportunities for accomplishment. Past 
experience teaches that the first two years practically tell the 
full story of whether a national administration is a success or 
a failure. Failure during the first half of its existence spelis 
even greater failure during the remainder. If the Harding ad- 
ministration is a success, the administration of John Tyler was 
a howling success. If the wholesale failure efther to perform 
preelection promises, or to meet the reasonable expectations of 
the people, or to make the Government function with any sort 
of efficiency, or to maintain prosperity, constitute success, the 
Harding administration will stand out in history without a 
parallel. 

If it was the better part of wisdom that the affairs of this 
Nation should drift during the past two years for the com- 
plete lack of vision, initiative, leadership, and constructive 
service at Washington, the Harding administration is entitled 
to all praise for its exercise of almost supreme wisdom, If 
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the consistent championship of Newberryism, Daughertyism, 
Nat Goldsteinism, if the character-assassinating midnight raid 
on the innocent officials of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and the private exploitation of the Tea Pot Dome 
exhibit a suitable standard of public morals and decency, the 
Harding adininistration has earned the lasting admiration and 
thanks of the country for its superb moral examples. If the 
espousal of a wholly unsound position on every great economic 
question, both domestic and international, constitutes states- 
manship, the Harding administration has risen to greater 
heights of statesmanship than any of its predecessors. 

The demoralized condition of the present Republican ad- 
ministration during the past two years owes its origin to the 
false, Insincere, and partisan attitude assumed toward all vital 
questions by the Republican national leadership in control 
during 1919 and 1920. During that period Republican leaders 
made no effort to formulate any definite, affirmative policies, 
either foreign or domestic. Their sole policy was one of nega- 
tion, criticism, denunciation, and misrepresentation of the 
Democratic national administration, which had put forth a 
practical, timely, and comprehensive program of reconstruction 
and readjustment embracing all essential phases of both do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. The logical outcome of this blind 
and bitter attitude of partisanship, selfishness, and greed for 
power was a radical departure from the true party course sug- 
gested by statesmanship and patriotism, resulting in irre- 
concilable elements in the Republican Party, which have made 
it impotent as an agency of government during the past two 
years. 

In order temporarily to discredit and break down the Demo- 
cratic administration, the Republican Congress felt constrained 
by every sort of opposition and impediment to deadlock the 
Government during 1919 and 1920, thereby defeating or indefi- 
nitely delaying most of the great Democratie program of post- 
war readjustment and rehabilitation, nationally and interna- 
tionally. During this tragic period Republican national leaders 
boasted that only they had the “ best minds“ and the supermen 
who could conduct the Government with capacity, efficiency, 
dispateh, and credit. 

At this stage and since there were only two policies that the 
United States could pursue in relation to domestic and world 
affairs—* Isolation“ or “ international cooperation.” They were 
and are separate, distinct, and irreconcilable. The Democratic 
administration, rejecting isolation as shortsighted, disastrous, 
and eyen absurd, boldly and resolutely proclaimed the principle 
of international cooperation to the extent of America’s responsi- 
bilities and enlightened self-interest. 

Republican leaders during 1919 and 1920 pursued the one 
plan of defeating eyen the fundamentals of the Democratic 
proposals and of confusing and beclouding the whole situation, 
thereby hopelessly mystifying the American voters. They 
talked in many directions. They offered cryptic solutions, lead- 
ing everywhere and nowhere. These Republican leaders, after 
the November election of 1920, awakened to the fact that they 
liad jockeyed their party into a definite position of opposition 
to the entire principle of international cooperation and of 
support of the absurd policy of isolation. This calamitous con- 
sequence meant that the Harding administration would have 
nothing to do with world problems of reconstruction and read- 
justment to the extent of any sane or practical international 
cooperation—economic, social, moral, or political. This, in brief, 
is the underlying cause of the humiliating failure to meet every 
big opportunity which the Harding administration presents to- 
day. President Harding glibly announced in 1920 that “ gov- 
ernment is a very simple thing after all,” and his political asso- 
clates joyously indulged in every shade of jazz politics during 
this period. The inevitable result has been that during the 
past two years the Harding administration has been wholly un- 
able to extricate itself from the policy of drifting, facing both 
ways—or rather every way—muddling, lack of purpose, and in- 
ertness. 

The Republican Party in control of the Government has 
degenerated into various discordant groups and irreconcilable 
elements, with every sort of divergent views and cross pur- 
poses, with the natural result that innumerable bloes, such as 
the “farm bloc,” the “labor bloc,” the “ soldier bloc,” and the 
“business bloc” have been forced into existence in bitter pro- 
test against the incapacity and inability of the Harding ad- 
ministration to function. This is in striking contrast with the 
situation presented by the Democratic Party and its adminis- 
tration during its first two years beginning with 1913. A great 


national, unified, cohesive party in charge of the Government 
proceeded speedily and without the asking to enact a long lst 
of wonderfully constructive legislation in the interest of the 


farmer, the laborer, the business man, and the American people 
as a whole. 

That band of Republican political conspirators who under- 
mined and broke down the only program that has yet been 
offered for the satisfactory dealing with our domestic and 
international affairs has much to answer for. They held the 
Nation and the world by the throat in 1919-20. This was the 
most disgraceful period of partisanship in our history. The 
direct result of their assault on the program and policies of 
the recent Democratic administration, of their failure to offer 
any substitute policies, and of their championship of the 
abominable doctrine of aloofness, has involved greater losses 
upon the people of America than America’s total cost of the 
World War. They decreed, in effect, that America should 
turn away from Europe, although Europe is our biggest debtor 
and our best customer; that America should embrace the doc- 
trine of isolation—economic, moral, social, and political—al- 
though we send our commodities to every country in the world, 
and receive commodities from every country in the world; 
that America is not a part of the world, although every banker, 
business man, and economist agree that domestic prosperity 
and international prosperity go hand in hand. Even many 
Republican national leaders, who for four years have talked, 
gestured, and done nothing, now admit that our domestic wel- 
fare is bound up with that of Europe and the world. Secre- 
tary Hughes, in a speech on December 29, said: : 

“The economie conditions in Europe give us the greatest con- 
cern. It is idle to say that we are not interested in these prob- 
lems, for we are deeply interested from an economic standpoint, 
as our credits and markets are involved. We can not dispose 
of these problems by calling them European, for they are world 
problems and we can not escape the injurious consequences of 
a failure to settle them.” 

Secretary Hoover, in a speech made July 13, 1921, said: 

“We are mightily concerned in the recuperation of the entire 
world. The hard times that knock at every cottage door to-day 
come from Europe. No tariff, no embargoes, no navies, no 
armies, can eyer defend us from these invasions. The recovery 
of our foreign trade can march only in company with the wel- 
fare and prosperity of our customers.” 

It has, notwithstanding, been a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence to arrogant Republican national leaders that the farmers 
and other producers of substantial surpluses in this country are 
wholly dependent upon sound reciprocal foreign markets for 
their chief prosperity at home, and that the American farmers 
to-day are the principal victims of European chaos. At no time 
during the past two years has the Harding administration 
recognized the economic fact that the American farmers are 
more vitally interested in the economic stability of Europe than 
all other classes combined. 

What is the condition of the American farmer, his place in 
the general economic situation, and what are the remedies for 
the staggering losses he has recently suffered through the dis- 
ruption of his foreign-trade markets? The farmer should at 
all times have suitable and adequate long and short term cred- 
its and cheaper transportation. Cooperation in transportation, 
distribution, and marketing, is a most important factor In mak- 
ing farming a success. The one big thing which the farmer 
needs, however, and has needed during the past two years and 
more is suitable foreign-market conditions. The vast sur- 
pluses of the American farmers have been going to waste during 
much of the past two years, while the 300,000,000 people in 
Europe were either hungry or actually starving for want of 
our surplus foodstuffs. 

Had America extended even moral and economic cooperation 
to our European customers so us to stabilize the credit, ex- 
change, and general economic conditions, our farmers would 
have had a steady flow of all their surplus products to markets 
abroad at top prices, with the result that the need for credits 
at home would not haye become at all acute. Credits alone 
will not bring prosperity to the farmer. The restoration of his 
foreign-market facilities is the key te American farm pros- 
perity. This outstanding fact should by this time be burned 
deeply in the memory of every American farmer in the light of 
his sad experience during the past two years. 

Lower costs for the necessities of life is a second great need 
of the American farmer. If under such artificial stimulants as 
the Fordney-McCumber high tariff the prices of what the 
farmer must buy are increased to a much higher level than the 
prices of farm products, as is the situation to-day, the farmer's 
condition becomes desperate. There haye been some increases 
in the prices of certain farm products during past months, but 
the prices of commodities the farmer must buy have also gone 
up in almost the same proportion, with the result that the 
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farmer has experienced but slight relief from the awful con- 
ditions created by the slump in farm prices in 1921. The prices 
of commodities, for example, advanced 14 per cent during the 
months prior to October, 1922. These surprising advances were 
chiefly due to the unspeakable Fordney-McCumber high tariff 
law, which took effect September 22, 1922. 

The American farmers comprise about 26 per cent of our total 
population, own almost one-third of the wealth of the country, 
and more than 80 per cent of our population derive their living 
from the soil. The gross value of agricultural production for 
1919 was $23,783,000,000; for 1920, $18,263,000,000; for 1921, 
$12,366,000,000 ; for 1922, less than $15,000,000,000. The Amer- 
ican farmers exported $4,107,000,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts during 1919, $3,466,000,000 during 1920, $2,119,000.000 
during 1921, and a much less amount during 1922. It is thus 
seen that from 12 to 20 per cent of our agricultural products 
must find suitable foreign markets. 

The big fact in this connection is that the foreign prices for 
this surplus constitute the chief factor in fixing the domestic 
prices of the farmer’s products. This economic law applies to 
every industry in America which produces a substantial surplus 
above domestic consumption, The price of wheat in Chicago 
and Minneapolis, for example, has for generations been gov- 
erned by the world price in Liverpool. The domestic price of 
cotton is controlled by the world price in London. The price of 
American wool for 50 years has, with few exceptions, hovered 
closely around the world prices in the London markets, not- 
withstanding an absurdly high tariff rate at home. 

The farmers of America, for further illustration, received 
good prices for wheat, corn, meats, and other farm products at 
home during 1919 and 1920 because similar high prices were 
being received in Europe for all their surplus. When the 
European market went to pieces late in 1920 and in 1921 
through failure of America to cooperate in maintaining stable 
exchange, credit, and trade conditions, a great price slump im- 
mediately occurred in farm products at home. Here was dein- 
onstrated the direct connection between stable foreign markets 
and American farm prosperity. 

Republican politicians sometimes attempt to minimize the 
value and importance of our agricultural exports by pointing 
to the much larger quantity the farmers sell at home. For ex- 
ample, they omit the vital fact that 20 per cent to 25 per cent of 
our wheat must be exported, 8 per cent to 15 per cent of our 
meat products, 60 per cent of our cotton. It is clear that with 
no stable foreign markets for these classes of surplus these 
three great industries would collapse in America on account of 
congestion, stagnation, and slump in domestic prices. The de- 
struction of these three industries would work havoc not only 
to other branches of agriculture but to the entire industrial 
situation in America. Another grossly misleading suggestion 
which Secretary Hoover publishes from time to time is that the 
quantity of agricultural exports during the past two years has 
in some instances been greater than that of 1919 and 1920, and 
that therefore the farmer should be immensely pleased. The 
fact that the farmer has been receiving panic prices for this 
larger quantity of exports during 1921 and 1922 is carefully 
overlooked, although the farmer is interested in the prices re- 
ceived rather than the quantities sold. 

Our farmers could ship their entire annual production to 
Europe and other countries and dispose of it by gift, or at a 
nominal price, and, according to the philosophy of Secretary 
Hoover, they should be immensely gratified with the large vol- 
ume of their foreign trade. According to Hoover, the American 
farmer was better off engaged in the work of raising and ex- 
porting wheat at $1.30 a bushel in 1921 and 1922 than raising 
and exporting wheat at $2.60 to $2.80 a bushel in 1919 and 
1920; or that it was better that he should receive two-thirds as 
much for 20,000,000 tons in 1921 as he received for 16,000,000 
tons sold abroad in 1920. 

All these facts confirm the economic truth recently proclaimed 
by an able Republican, “that American business can not be 
permanently prosperous, American labor can not be perma- 
nently employed at good wages, and the American farmer can 
not hope to get adequate prices for his products until there is 
economic stability and recuperation in Europe.” The great 
problem in Europe since the war was to secure our surplus 
foodstuffs and raw materials in order promptly to go to work 
to the end that she might produce and thereby maintain her 
credit situation. strengthen her Government finances, balance 
her budgets, and in other essential ways progress toward nor- 
mal conditions. Failing to secure these necessities at the criti- 
cal stages on account of the Republican doctrine, practice, and 
preachment of isolation and aloofness, Europe slipped back in 
the opposite direction and gradually lost her chief purchasing 
power. Republican leaders, to the extent that they are now 


suggesting any international proposals for the restoration of 
sound and permanent conditions of prosperity in America, sug- 
gest in principle the same methods and remedies proposed by 
the Democratic administration in 1919 and 1920 before our 
farmers, laborers, and business men had suffered the awful 
panic losses of 1921 and 1922 and before Europe had approached 
economic ruin. Hon. Nicholas Murray Butler, extreme Re- 
publican partisan that he is, was recently forced to admit, al- 
most in so many words, that if the fundamentals of the foreign 
policies of the Democratic administration had been carried out. 
it is highly probable that the conditions of peace, economic and 
other affairs, would have been much improved by this time. 

The American farmers, who were the first and chief victims 
of Republican isolation and Harding normalcy, fell for the clap- 
trap and vagaries preached to them by Republican leaders dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920. The manner in which politicians, scheming 
alone for power, thus duped this ;reat body of patriotic, well- 
meaning American farmers can not be characterized as an ordi- 
nary crime. 

The value of all farm property increased from $40,991,000,000 
in 1910 to $77,924,000,000 in 1920. Prior to 1918, when the 
Democratic administration began. the farmers of America had 
an annual savings of nearly $1,200,000,000. These annual sav- 
ings were increased until they became $5,000,000,000 in 1917 
and $7,000,000,000 in 1918. From 1913 to 1920, inclusive, the 
annual savings of the farmers must have averaged more than 
$3,500,000,000 each year, or an aggregate of $27,000,000,000, as 
compared with an aggregate pre-war level for the same period 
of $8,800,000,000. The Republican industrial panic not only 
swept away most of these increased savings but operated to re- 
duce the values of farm property some 25 per cent. In the face 
of this unheard-of economic disaster to the farmer then taking 
place, President Harding's administration assumed control of 
the Government in March, 1921, without a single suggestion on 
its program, except a tariff, for the relief of the farmers against 
imminent industrial ruin. No steps were taken until the Demo- 
crats in Congress, aided by a few western Republicans, fur- 
nished the votes which forced the passage of legislation during 
the latter part of the year for the revival of the Federal Finance 
Corporation, with the result that it did not resume operations 
until October, 1921, after the farmers’ economie situation had 
been virtually destroyed. At this stage of incalculable losses 
the farmers were suffering, President Harding, Secretary 
Weeks, and other Republican leaders in control, took pains to 
denounce so-called farm blocs at every opportunity. The 
farmer must suffer in silence under stand-pat Republican rule, - 
It mattered not that in December, 1921, corn sold 28 per cent 
below the pre-war level; hogs, 22 per cent; beef cattle, 11 per 
cent; while household goods sold at 118 per cent above the 
pre-war level; building materials, 103 per cent, and clothes, 85 
per cent above. And there has since been no substantial im- 
provement in this relative disparity of price levels, because, as 
I have already indicated, the prices of what the farmer must 
buy have increased almost in proportion to such increases of 
certain farm products as have occurred during past months. 

The fact is most significant that the Harding administration 
has been content to invoke three important Democratic agencies 
for farm relief, namely, the Federal reserve system, the farm- 
loan system, and the War Finance Corporation, and the two 
latter after the chief losses had been suffered. They have of- 
fered nothing new except some kind of additional credit legis- 
lation which they threaten to enact during this month. This 
latter proposal excludes any plan or purpose to restore foreign 
market conditions or to secure cheaper freight rates for the 
farmers. With the exception of a tariff nostrum, this is the 
sum total of the shameless record toward the farmer made by 
the national Republican leadership, whose party has been in 
overwhelming control of Congress for four years, and of all 
branches of the Government for two years. ; 

Republican leaders not only fooled and almost destroyed the 
American farmer in the manner already pointed out, but they 
unsuccessfully endeavored to fool him with an absurd tariff 
remedy during 1921 and 1922, as they had successfully done for 
40 years prior thereto. While millions of farmers were drifting 
into bankruptcy or toward industrial ruin in the spring of 1921, 
the Republican Congress and administration prescribed a dose of 
high tariff protection as a sure and immediate cure. This they 
could not avoid doing for the reason that they had preached 
this quack remedy to the farmer for two generations. A so- 
called farmers’ emergency protective tariff law was enacted in 
May, 1921, carrying virtually prohibitive rates on the chief 
farm products. The high rates of 35 cents a bushel on wheat, 
15 cents a bushel on corn, 25 cents a bushel on potatoes, 25 per 
cent on meat products, and 30 per cent on cattle, were imposed 
upon the Republican theory and assurance that they would in- 
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crease prices in corresponding amounts and immediately restore 
permanent farm prosperity. 

Under the operation of these new tariff rates no sopbistry 
or claptrap was ever more completely exploded than the old Re- 
publican fraud that the tariff would bring the farmer pros- 
perity. The value of farm products fell off 334 per cent in 1921 
despite this so-called emergency tariff. Wheat was selling at 
$1.53 a bushel when this tariff law was enacted in May, 1921, 
but it went down each month following until it reached virtually 
$1 in December. For many months after the passage of this law 
wheat was higher in Canada than in Minnesota. 

The American farmer discovered that tariffs had no remote 


effect on prices of wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, and so forth; that 


our large surplus of each is marketed abroad, if at all; and 
that the prices received there fix prices at home. Farmers dis- 
covered that our 200,000,000 bushels of wheat exports for 1922, 
for instance, met Canada’s 340,000,000 bushels of wheat exports 
in the world market at Liverpool, where ours competed with 
that of Canada, and where the prices received operated as a 
chief factor in fixing domestic prices both in the United States 
and in Canada. The Federal Trade Commission made an ex- 
haustive investigation of wheat prices for 1920 and in its report 
said: 

“To say that the price of American wheat is normally fixed 
by the export demand is substantially true, in general, and has 
been especially true this season.” 

Corn was selling at 58 cents a bushel in May, 1921, but con- 
stantly declined until it reached 30 to 46 cents six months later. 
Instead of the prices of agricultural products rising by the full 
amount of the tariff, or any amount, they fell almost double the 
amount. Potatoes till this day aré worth almost nothing. The 
same low level of prices on all farm products thus highly 
protected“ continued for an indefinite time. This “ farmers’" 
tariff was enacted upon the ridiculous theory of excluding im- 
ports of farm products, although the world had and has none to 
send here but was and is crying for every ounce of our surplus, 

The complaint among the farmers at the utter failure of the 
Republican tariffs soon became so loud that President Harding, 
in his message to Congress on December 7, 1921, was obliged to 
confess that the Republican tariff humbug, so long practiced 
successfully upon the farmers, had been completely exposed. In 
this message he said, “Something more than tariff protection 
is required by American agriculture.” In vain the Democrats 
proclaimed, during this period of unparalleled distress to the 
farmers, that tariffs were not the remedy but that the restora- 
tion and maintenance of sound foreign-market conditions, lower 
freight rates, and adequate credits were the measures of relief 
which the farmers’ condition itmperatively demanded. The 
Harding administration ignored these pleas until after the great 
losses befell the farmers, and even sinee they only suggest 
belated credits as a remedy. 

The American farmer can render himself a more lasting 
service and do more to promote his permanent prosperity than 
any other agency can effect, if he will but ignore the false Re- 
publican propaganda and make an impartial investigation of the 
effect of protective tariffs on American agriculture. Recent tests 
of such tariffs should completely satisfy the farmer, but the 
sooner the farmer decides that he has been the victim of Repub- 
lican protective tariffs for two generations, and in no sense the 
beneficiary, the sooner will he return to stable conditions of 
prosperity. A protective tariff, speaking generally, is immoral 
and dishonest, because its sole purpose is to increase prices 
artificially, in certain instances, thereby enabling one citizen to 
levy unjust tribute from another. There is some dishonest 
plausibility for the practice of this unjust and unequal policy 
by a provincial country, but a high protective tariff system in 
America at this time flies in the face of every sound economic 
law. It will be the chief domestic issue in 1924. 

It is economic suicide for any important commercial country, 
producing vast surpluses which must be exported and sold in 
the markets of the world, to maintain a system of high protec- 
tive tariff taxation. The operation of such system creates an 
artificially high level of costs of production, with the result 
that surpluses thus produced can not be shipped and sold in 
world markets in competition with similar products manufac- 
tured in countries not afflicted with such tariffs and such 
artificially high production costs. 

The tariff record of the Republican Party, under the control 
of its reactionary leadership, reeks with bad faith, duplicity, 
corruption, and misrepresentation. Their position has been 
based on wholly unsound economic law, and upon the practice 
of selfish extortion by legal sanction. The high tariff system 
was originally invoked upon the plea of protection of infant 
industries. At a later stage, when the full-grown industries 
rendered this excuse absurd, the theory was modified so as to 


‘pretend to seek the protection of American labor, In 1908, after 
American labor and the public generally had unanimously de- 
cided that the manufacturer was retaining for himself all or 
most all the tariff benefits, Republican reactionary leaders 
adopted a new formula which declared for a tariff measured 
by the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, plus a reasonable profit to the manufacturers. This 
bald demand for excessive tariff profits became ridiculous dur- 
ing the four years that followed and brought forth from Colonel 
Roosevelt bitter denunciation and a demand that labor's share 
of tariff benefits should thereafter be inserted in the pay en- 
velope. ; 

The present-day Republican reactionary leadership does not 
offer any definite tariff rule or formula, except some vague 
reference to the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. Business, industrial, and general economic con- 
ditions during and since the war have rendered it utterly im- 
possible to ascertain efther domestic or foreign production costs. 
The result under the Harding administration has been that 
high-tarift rates have been written without rhyme or reason, 
‘and have only been limited by the greed of the manufacturers 
who contributed to the Republican campaign fund in 1920. 

The American farmer has suffered unmeasured injury from 
typical Republican high-tariff systems of the past for the reason 
that it was and is impossible for him to derive any tariff 
benefits from the production and sale of such staple products 
as wheat, corn, oats, hay, cattle, and hogs. Republican politi- 
cians, however, have pursued the policy of giving the farmer 
high rates on these products, and in turn demanding that the 
farmer stand for rates far higher on most all finished manu- 
faetured products, which rates, in most instances, have the 
effect of greatly raising the prices which the farmer, in common 
with all other consumers, must pay. The farmer, for example, 
has already learned from recent experience that high tariffs 
have had no effect on the staple products just named. Let me 
cite an instance where it does have a serious effect on prices 
to the injury of the farmers and all other American consumers. 
The Fordney-McCumber tariff law increased the tariff on 
sugar 76 per cent over the Underwood law. Under the opera- 
tion of existing sugar rates the American people each year 
pay $98,500,000 into the Federal Treasury, and at the same 
time pay $98,500,000 into the pockets of the beet and cane sugar 
manufacturers, The price of sugar was promptly raised to a 
figure corresponding precisely with the increase of the tariff. 

A small group of large woolgrowers in the Rocky Mountain 
States were given a tariff of 31 cents a pound on scoured wool, 
which carries with it a potential tariff advantage of 834. 
200,000, and assures to the Treasury $33,000,000 of tariff taxes. 
These, however, are the least items in the transaction. The 
producers and manufacturers of woolen cloth and like products 
caused high compensatory tariff rates to be inserted in the 
woolen schedule for their benefit, under the operation of which 
the American public is compelled to pay them $130,000,000 in 
tariff profits over and above a reasonable profit. In other 
words, the American people are taxed at least $200,000,000 
under the operation of the woolen schedule of the Fordney- 
McOumber law, only $33,000,000 of which reaches the Treasury. 

Similar high tariff rates and resulting tariff extortion apply- 
ing to hats, clothing, cutlery, iron and steel products, women's 
wear, gloves, corsets, and most all other necessities of life, 
have been heaped upon the backs of the American people under 
the present outrageous system of Republican high-tariff taxa- 
tion. The very minimum of cost of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
to the American people in the way of excessive prices Is $3,500,- 
000,000. Almost every month the Aluminum Trust, the Woolen 
Trust, the drug and chemical concerns, and most all other indus- 
tries that were favored by this tariff outrage are marking up 
prices, and will continue to do so for some time to come. 

The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation is re- 
ported in the press to have carefully figured out the net ‘gain 
to farmers from all agricultural duties, which they place at 
$2,900,000. The farmers and those who derive their living 
from the soil, on the other hand, according to most conservative 
calculations, will pay to the manufacturer of all the articles 
they must buy to wear or use near $900,000,000 in excessive 
tariff prices. These tariff benefits accruing to the manufac- 
turer in excess of a reasonable profit include such rates as 60 
per cent on undecorated china, 60 per cent on window curtains, 
90 per cent on laces, from 75 to 400 per cent on pocketknives 
and other cutlery, 75 per cent on cotton gloves, 70 per cent on 
toys for the children, from 30 to 50 per cent on hosiery, 40 
per cent on umbrellas, and 45 per cent on cotton underwear. 

It is thus seen that in order to get $450,000,000 of tariff taxes 
into the Treasury each year the American consumers must pay 
not less than $3,500,000,000 in excessive prices to the domestic 
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manufacturer. The present tariff system on dutiable merchan- 
dise averages near 40 per cent. The annual output of our manu- 
facturers should now approach $45,000,000,000. If they should 
only increase prices on an average of 6 per cent under the tariff, 
they would reap a bounty of $2,700,000,000, to say nothing of 
the effects of corresponding increase of prices by retailers. The 
farmers must now realize that since virtually no corn, wheat, 
cattle, hogs, or meats are brought to this country under any con- 
ditions a tariff of 1,000 per cent on each would not increase his 
prices, 

No nation is better equipped in natural resources, production, 
and transportation facilities to compete with all the world than 
America is to-day. A competitive tariff for revenue carrying 
such rates as would insure reasonable competition, prevent do- 
mestic monopoly, and at the same time not destroy or seriously 
injure any industry which it may be economically profitable to 
conduct, offers the only sound policy of customs taxation. Our 
benighted stand-pat Republican leaders can not realize that a 
wonderful change in our financial, commercial, and industrial 
affairs has taken place during recent years; that we are a 
great creditor Nation, with a foreign debt of 515,000, 000.000; 
that we possess nearly one-half of the world’s gold supply, a 
wonderful merchant marine, a productive output of 30 to 40 
per cent above the capacity of the country to consume; the 
most improved machinery, the highest skilled labor, and by far 
the largest output per man of any other country. Reactionary 
Republican leaders still cling to the old high tariff, which is 
based upon the modern absurdity that commerce is not chiefly 
exchange of commodities; that we will sell but not buy; that 
our debtors can pay us in gold which we and not they possess ; 
that our merchant marine should only carry freight in one 
direction—everything going out and nothing coming in—and 
that our increased productive capacity of more than 30 per 
cent, involving an annual income of $15,000,000,000, should be 
cut down to equal our home consumption, thereby throwing a 
vast amount of capital, farm lands, and labor out of employ- 
ment. Under the blighting threat of this archaic policy our 
foreign trade fell from $13,200,000,000 in 1920 to nearly $7,000,- 
000,000 in 1921, and to $6,000,000,000 in 1922. A high tariff 
here is a challenge to every law of international trade. It 
hopelessly obstructs the flow of commerce both ways. It pre- 
vents Europe, for example, from paying us for our surplus 
foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufactures with any kind of 
barter in the known absence of both cash and credit. This 
high tariff says: “If we can not sell our surplus abroad for 
cash, we shall not exchange goods we do not need for goods 
we do need.” : 

The most casual obseryer must conclude, in the light of the 
economic developments of the past few years, that America can 
not sell unless she is willing to buy, and that our future pros- 
perity lies beyond the seas. The farmer must now see that his 
products sell both at home and abroad at world prices, which 
he does not fix, plus the cost of marketing, while manufactured 
products sell in America at prices the manufacturer himself 
arbitrarily fixes, which is added to both the cost of marketing 
and the high-tariff benefits. 

The Harding administration occupies a wholly unsound 
position on every economic question, both domestic and inter- 
national, The present Republican policies of inordinately high- 
tariff protection und of commercial isolation will forever pre- 
vent the recovery of the purchasing power of Europe, wil! sup- 
press our foreign trade, and will operate as a most serious 
handicap to satisfactory business conditions at home, 

The American people are now realizing that the so-called 
accomplishments of the Harding administration are but com- 
monplace when compared with its many really big duties and 
opportunities for service and its bigger failures. They can 
only turn to the great historic Democratic Party for relief— 
a party which when in power always stood for definite policies, 
both foreign and domestic; a party which always proclaimed a 
clear-cut program, and, with vision, constructive ability, and 
aggressive leadership, prosecuted it to a conclusion, : 

Mr. CAPPER and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). The 
Senator from Kansas. Does the Senator from Kansas yield to 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CAPPER. I just want a very few minutes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has been recognized. I 
thought there was an understanding that I was to be recog- 
nized at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana; but go ahead. 

Mr. CAPPER. I just want a very few minutes, but I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE, No; go ahead. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the ship-subsidy propagandists 
have declared that the farmers are for a subsidy. 

I have received resolutions and memorials from more than 
300 farm organizations and letters from more than 500 indi- 
vidual farmers protesting against the passage of the shipping 
bill. Not one farmer has written to me in favor of this meas- 
ure, and, so far as I am able to learn, no farm organization 
has gone on record for this legislation. 

The subsidy propagandists have declared that the farmers 
are for a subsidy. The truth is that the Farmers’ Union, the 
National Grange, the Farm Bureau, the Society of Equity, and 
every other big farm organization in the country js on record 
against it. Some time ago the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Iowa Farmers’ Union took a poll of their membership 
on the question, The total number of farmers for the measure 
was 491; the total number against it was 14,000. That shows 
how strong the farmers are for a ship subsidy. They have 
sone this un-American policy every time it has shown its 

ead. 

The subsidy propagandists are all things to all men. In the 
West they tell the farmer that a bonus for shipowners will as- 
sure him a foreign market. In the East they tell the manufac- 
turer that a subsidized American merchant marine would en- 
able him to sell a 40 per cent surplus of manufactured goods 
in South and Central America, and that these ships returning 
would bring back cheap wheat and meat from Argentina and 
Brazil, sugar from Haiti and San Domingo, besides coffee, 
cocoa, and raw materials like rubber and tropical woods, 
whereby these manufacturers would have cheap raw materials 
and food for their big industrial population on the eastern sea- 
board, and so be enabled to compete more successfully with 
Germany and Britain. 

With this country’s advantages in natural resources and its 
advantages®n machinery and in more efficient, more industri- 
ous, and more sober labor, we should be able to compete with 
the rest of the world without an artificial stimulant like a ship 
subsidy ; but if we are going to use our own raw materials and 
these natural resources, we have got to have the farmer, and 
we can not put him out of business and keep him, too. 

The subsidy propagandists also hold out the lure of cheaper 
shipping rates to farmers and manufacturers, although one of 
the reasons for asking a bonus for shipowners from the public 
is because lower rates are made by foreign ships than our 
American shipowners are willing to meet. Advocates of the 
subsidy allege discrimination by these foreign carriers against 
American products, The American farmer's foreign market 18 
mainly in the manufacturing countries of Europe, which are not 
competitors of the American farmer but are eager for his 
products. If there is discrimination shown against American 
products in favor of foreign exports, it would logically be aimed 
at goods of American manufacture with which foreign countries 
compete in trade. It is a question whether any serious discrim- 
ination is practiced. It has not cut much of a figure in the 
subsidy debate. 

But suppose we should embark on this subsidy proposition. 
Where would it end? If the ocean shipping business is unprofit- 
able just now, so is wheat and potato growing and other kinds 
of farming. Far sounder reasons could be advanced for sub- 
sidizing the farming industry. Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in a letter to the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, makes the point that he sees no reason why the 
Government should not subsidize the railroads, although de- 
claring himself personally a disbeliever in the theory of 
subsidies. 

Reference often is made to the fact that England supports a 
ship subsidy. The amount, all told, comes to $3,000,000 a year 
and is chiefly for mail service. The United States Postal De- 
partment pays our shipowners more than that for mail con- 
tracts. 

However, suppose this country should subsidize its shipping: 
What is to hinder England, Japan, and others from soon being 
at our heels with other subsidizing measures. In a contest of 
this kind one subsidy would be quite likely to lead to another. 
Possibly our great ship companies hope for something like this 
to happen. One of the clinching arguments of the ship subsi- 
dists is: “If we do not pass the subsidy bill we can not sell 
these war built ships.” Suppose we pass the subsidy bill and 
sell these ships, what will we get for them? Two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. The subsidy would cost us $200,000,000 in three 
years or less, and we would only have begun paying it. What 
is there to that argument? We might better sink the ships. 

During hearings on the bill Chairman Lasker of the Shipping 
Board conceded that the direct charges on the Treasury would 
amount to $52,125,000 a year. This is an underestimate if we 
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consider the probable sum that the bill's exemption from in- 
come taxes allows shipowners and the innumerable indirect 
aids provided. The subsidy, if enacted, may easily cost the 
American taxpayer $75,000,000 a year, or $750,000,000 in 10 
years. As a consumer of funds and revenue it has unlimited 
possibilities. On its face, it provides for paying a subsidy 
almost double the total of mail pay, construction bounties, sub- 
sidies, and subventions paid to shipowners by all other nations 
combined. Their combined total is only something like $46,000,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. President, in dealing with the ship subsidy bill as legis- 
lators it becomes us to consider the facts deliberately from the 
viewpoint of the general public we are here to serve. Behind 
its front of fair promises the ship subsidy bill is, in my Judgment, 
a most astounding piece of legislative legerdemain and iniquity. 
In effect it proposes to tie the hands of this and other adminis- 
trations, of Congress, and of the public, and to deliver all three 
bound and helpless to the shipping interests, to be dealt with 
about as these gentlemen see fit. I am utterly opposed to the 
payment by the Government of a subsidy to any private interest. 
It is a dangerous principle. 

A ship subsidy would be of decided advantage to the specu- 
lators, who are willing to take a chance when the Government 
puts up the money; but of what advantage could it be to the 
public, which sank $3,000,000,000 in building the emergency fleet 
during the war, and which since has been putting up $50,000,000 
a year to operate a small part of that fleet at a loss, while the 
rest of the fleet lay rotting in idleness? 

The losses a ship subsidy in all probability would bring on 
this country can not be calculated; but I can not see how the 
subsidy can do anything more than to pile up immense costs 
against the Government, and start an international subsidy war 
with circles of international subsidies and a very harmful series 
of raids or attempted raids on the Treasury by industries here 
at home. 

Why throw good money after bad? Have we not lost more 
than $3,000,000,000 of public money in a merchant marine that 
ean not operate? 

I fully appreciate, Mr. President, the need of developing our 
merchant marine; but I believe a better way can and will be 
found than is propesed in the pending measure, Therefore, I 
shall oppose it. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POMERENBE. I yield, if it does not take me off the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Senator. I should like the attention of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

I ask unanimous consent that before the vote on the pending 
motion to recommit is taken a vote shall be taken upon the 
substitute bill offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
Kerta]. I understand that this substitute bill is identical with 
the pending ship subsidy bill reported by the committee except 
that it strikes out the provisions of the bill which provide for 
a subsidy, and substitutes instead preferential tariff rates in 
favor of American goods carried in American ships. This was 
President Madison's policy that built up our merchant marine 
before the war. I ask unanimous consent that such a vote be 
taken before the vote on the pending motion, which is to recom- 
mit the bill to the committee. We can do much to assist our 
merchant marine by preferential tariff duties at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I could not consent to that under 
the circumstances. We have had no opportunity to vote on any 
ef the amendments to this bill heretofore, and we have come 
now to a motion to recommit, and are about ready to close the 
matter, and I think we had better close it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusets. I simply wanted to say that 
the challenge has been made here that nothing constructive has 
been offered. Here is a constructive measure proposing a means 
and method of helping the American merchant marine, and I 
wanted to put myself on record as in favor of preferential tariff 
duties. At least we should consider the advisability of prefer- 
ential tariff rates to assist in developing our merchant marine 
regardless ef our views on the principles of a subsidy, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, if the Senator will 
permit me just a second, I would have been glad if we could 
have reached a point where we could consider all these pro- 
posals made, including the proposal made by the Senator from 
Tennessee, but apparently we have not been able to reach that 
point. 

Mr. McKEHLLAR. If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, 
I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that the other 
day, in a colloguy between the Senator from Washington and 


myself, he expressed very great approval at some such pro- 
vision as that contained in this substitute, providing for a 
differential. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Mr. President, I am opposed at the pres- 
ent time to the recommitment of the ship subsidy bill. On per- 
haps two occasions recently I have voted against displacing 
the bill. My reason for the votes I have cast, and the one I will 
cast on the pending motion, is, first, that this legislation is 
of such paramount importance that I think we should not per- 
mit anything else to take its place; secondly, because I am 
opposed te a filibuster, 

I came to the Senate 12 years ago ardently opposed to the 
filibustering program which had been adopted theretofore to 
defeat legislation. I was then told that I would change my 
views in that behaif before I had been long in the Senate. 
Since I have been here I have witnessed a number of filibusters. 
I saw the Republicans in 1915 defeat the merchant marine bill 
which was championed by a Democratic President and Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate. 

I am now withessing a filibuster by some Democrats and 
some Republicans to defeat the pending ship subsidy bill, which 
likewise has for its purpose the establishing of a merchant 
marine. In 1916 I favored the then pending shipping bill and 
was opposed to the filibuster. Now, I am opposed to the pend- 
ing bill in its present form, but I am likewise opposed to the 
filibuster which has been engaged in for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a vote upon the bill, if not for the purpose of preventing 
its legitimate consideration. 

Minorities in a legislative body have their rights and so have 
majorities, and one of the rights and responsibilities of a 
majority is to legislate, Full and fair opportunity to be heard 
should be given to the minority under any and all circumstances, 
but in my humble judgment no minority at any time, under 
any circumstances, has the right in a test of physical endur- 
ance in the expiring days of a Congress to prevent legislation 
simply because they are opposed to it. 

It would be just as consistent for a minority In a popular 
election to seek to prevent the declared choice of a majority 
from functioning as it is for the elected minority in a legislative 
body to prevent the majority from functioning. This fs my 
view frankly and dispassionately expressed; and without com- 
mitting myself irrevocably, because I can not anticipate the de- 
velopments of the next few days, my firm conviction is that this 
subject of a merchant marine should be kept before the Senate 
and not be displaced, so that it can be thoroughly discussed with 
the hope that Senators may come to a vote and vote their real 
convictions. And even if the discussions should continue so 
long that there will not be time enough to get a final vote upon 
the merits of the bill, I am certain it will be illuminating and 
lead to a right solution of the problem, if not at this session at 
the next session of the Congress. 

Since the ship subsidy bill has been before the Senate I have 
heard various arguments made for and against a filibuster. 
Some Senators who have heretofore favored it are against this 
one. Others who favor the present filibuster have been against 
others of like character. Fine discriminations have been drawn 
between proper and improper filibusters, but reduced to their 
final analysis, what the distinguished Senators who nse them 
seem to mean is this: They are for the filibuster when they are 
opposed to legislation which is at the time before the Senate, 
and they are opposed to the filibuster when they favor legisla- 
tion pending before the Senate. A filibuster is either right or 
it is wrong, and it ought to be controlled under any and all 
circumstances to the end that legislative bodies can function. 

Recognizing the right of every Senator to his own views, I 
trust they will respect my tight to mine. In my judgment, there 
is no more important subject that can engross the attention of 
Congress than the consideration of our merchant marine and its 
proper settlement. It is not going to add anything to the en- 
lightenment of the American peopie to now postpone or defer 
the discussion of this subject. 

Personally I am opposed to ship subsidy. I do not believe it 
can be made a success. I think it will prove, if adopted, a snare 
and a delusion. 

Mr. KING. Would ft interrupt the Senator to make a sug- 
gestion or ask a question relative to the filibuster part of the 
address to which he has just referred? 

Mr. POMERENE. No. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator, apropos of his discus- 
sion of the filibuster, if he does not differentiate between the 
situation which exists to-day, where the present Congress was. 
not elected upon the ship-subsidy issue, and the situation pre- 
sented by the new Congress which will come into being on the 
4th of March, which was elected upon that issue; at least, that 
constituted one of the controversial questions in the campaign? 
If the President of the United States should call Congress in 
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extraordinary session on the 5th day of March for the considera- 
tion of this subject, as I think he should 

I think I can say to the Senator that on this side of the 
Chamber there would be but limited debate, and within three 
weeks a ship subsidy bill could be finally brought to a vote in 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 


must answer that question to suit himself. I answer it to suit 
myself. I have certain responsibilities that are with me, and 
will remain with me for a few days. The ship subsidy was not 
an issue in the State of Ohio, It was referred to occasionally, 
but it was not discussed generally. 

TIMP TO ACT IS NOW, 

Some plan ought to be adopted and its consideration ought 
not be deferred. Every day’s delay adds to the loss to the 
Government. The President has told us that the annual loss 
under Government operation is $50,000,000, not taking into con- 
sideration the depreciation, insurance, or interest on invested 
capital. And if we were to keep them in mind the total loss to 
the Government, due to the present lack of policy, will require 
us to add one hundred millions to the fifty millions of loss the 
President referred to in his address to Congress, to say nothing 
of the wooden and concrete ships built during the period of the 
war. 

Prior to 1856 we had one of the two greatest fleets of mer- 
chant ships in all the world. About the year 1856 it began to 
decline. During the Civil War 100 of our merchantmen were 
sunk by enemy cruisers, and 600 were sold to companies flying 
foreign flags, principally the British flag. 

In 1789 we began to encourage shipbuilding and ship owning 
in the United States. At that time we had only 124,000 tons of 
shipping. We carried only 17 per cent of our imports and 30 
per cent of our exports. 

In 1795, as a result of this legislation, our tonnage had in- 
creased to 529,500 tons, and then we carried 92 per cent of our 
imports and 88 per cent of our exports. By the year 1800 our 
tonnage had increased to 667,000 tons. We then carried 91 
per cent of our imports and 87 per cent of our exports. In 
1810 our tonnage had increased to 1,000,000, and we carried 
93 per cent of our imports and 90 per cent of our exports. 

In the year 1913 our tonnage was only 938,000, being about 
100,000 tons less than we had in 1810, though our population 
had increased from 7,239,881 in 1810 to more than 91,972,266 in 
1913, and in that year instead of carrying 93 per cent of our 
exports and imports we were carrying only 12 per cent, and 
we were paying Great Britain $175,000,000 to carry our com- 
merce for us on the high seas. 

Capt. W. W. Bates, former United States Commissioner of 
Navigation, in his American Marine, published in 1892, de- 
clares that in the 30 years preceding we had paid 54, 500,000,000 
to foreign ships for ocean transportation, or on an average of 
about $150,000,000 a year. This sum was almost equal to the 
total cost of the Civil War. 

We have 1,442 steel ships with a total tonnage aggregating 
7,000,000 gross tons. We are only operating 421 of these ves- 
sels. One thousand and twenty-one are tied up. These opera- 
tions were continued during the past year at a loss of $50,000,- 
000, but this loss dees not include depreciation or interest on 
investment or insurance. 

What shall be done with them? 

Shall we permit them to rust out or wear out while foreign 
bottoms are carrying, according to Mr. Lasker, 71 per cent of 
our exports and prebably an equal proportion of our imports, 
at a cost to the American producer annually of one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred millions of dollars which is paid to ship- 
owners flying foreign flags? Certainly no American who takes 
pride in his conntry and its accomplishments can indorse such 
a policy. 8 

Shall we sell this fleet which cost us, in round numbers, 
$3,000,000,000 to foreign shipping companies and have it oper- 
ated under foreign flags and again be placed at the mercy of 
foreign merchantmen, as we were during the World War, when 
ocean freight rates were increased to American merchantmen 
as much as 1,200 per cent? Certainly the most productive 
Nation in the world can not and will not tolerate a repetition 
of that folly. 

Shall we continue Government ownership and operation of 
these ships in the face of the tremendous losses which we 
have suffered due to Government operation, and in light of the 
experience which we had with Government operation of the 
railroads for a period ef 26 months, during which time the 
Government incurred a deficit of $1,800,000,000, which must be 
paid by the taxpayer? Dreamers and theorists may so desire, 
but practical men never. 

Or, again, shall the Government continue to operate these 
ships in competition with foreign-owned ships, which are con- 


stantly being aided to a greater or less degree by subsidies, 
subyentions, bounties, or other preferential privileges, and in 
competition with privately owned American ships, and meet 
the deficit out of the Public Treasury and at the same time 
bankrupt the privately owned American ships? Certainly that 
course is not fair either to the taxpayers of the country or to 
the private owners of American ‘registered ships. : 
PREFERENTIAL FREIGHT AND TARIFF RATES BETTER THAN SUBSIDY. 


What, then, shall be done? Perhaps a year ago in answer- 
ing certain constituents, some of whom favored and others 
opposed the subsidizing of the American merchant marine, I 
said: 

I am for an American merchant marine. I never have liked subsidy, 
and I do not like it now. I want a merchant marine without subsidy 
if I can bave it, but I want a merchant marine. 

Interpreting these words, I meant then and I mean now, if 
there is no feasible way of building up and maintaining a mer- 
chant marine except a subsidy I would favor it, but I am not 
convinced that there is not another and better way in which 
to build up this merchant marine so that it will not only rival 
but surpass the merchant marine of even the British Empire. 
On the contrary, I think it has been clearly proven that a sub- 
sidy would not be a success, and particularly the plan presented 
to us in the pending bill. I am therefore opposed to it. 

I take it that the far-flung British Empire has the right to 
build up and maintain her merchant fleet in any way that may 
seem wise to her people. This she did for many years, if mot 
for centuries, by preferential freight and tariff rates, subsidies, 
subventions, and by other policies which suited her purpose. 
I shall not pause now to discuss them. Now she gives sub- 
ventions to her fast ships, but none to her slower ships. 

In 1815 the Congress of the United States, in the so-called 
limited marine reciprocity act, and later in 1828 by the so- 
called free freighting act, agreed to ‘suspend our preferen- 
tial tariff rates theretofore given to American bottoms provided 
other nations would grant the same privileges. Great Britain 
did not see fit to aecept this preposition until about the year 
1849, at a time when she felt that with her iron merchant ships 
she could dominate the shipping of the world, and it was then 
mutually agreed between these nations that preferential -rates 
should be abolished. Shortly thereafter Great Britain inaugu- 
rated her subvention policy, which at least was violative of the 
spirit of the treaty between the two nations. 

It is my judgment, after a pretty careful examination of the 
statute of 1828, that there is now no binding contract between 
the British Empire and eur country, because, while under the 
statute of 1828 we offered reciprocal ship privileges to other 
nations when they signified their intention to grant the same 
to us—Great Britain did consent in 1849 to do so—yet the 
statute of 1828 provided that such an agreement should not 
take effect except upon the issuance of a proclamation to that 
effect by the President of the United States, and no such proc- 
lamation was ever issued. 

Will subsidy salve the problem? If .other nations have 
adopted it, is that a reason why we should adopt it, or proof 
that we can build up and maintain our merchant marine if we 
do adopt it? If we attempt to meet their subsidy by a subsidy, 
can not they add to theirs? 

If funds are paid directly out of the Treasury of the United 
States into the coffers of the ship companies, will not one of its 
effects be to destroy their initiative? Does the payment of 
this bonus to the ship give a guarantee that it will get the cargo 
to carry? Will it not, therefore, be better to devise some scheme 
which will give greater assurance of success? 

Various Congresses have attempted subsidy before. They 
have never succeeded in having the plan adopted, and the prob- 
ability is that it will not now be adopted, and if it should be 
adopted we will not know ‘that it will be a success until we have 
tried it out. Because it is now unpopular does not necessarily 
demonstrate that it might not be a success, but even if it should 
be a success, it seems to me that we ought not to adopt it until 
all other means shall have failed. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that our distinguished Presi- 
dent is earnestly advecating this measure, and that it is being 
pressed with vigor in the Congress of the United States, and 
very often by men who are at heart opposed to it. The two 
ablest speeches that have been made in the Senate in favor of 
ship subsidy were by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
the chairman of the Commerce Committee, a Republican, and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett], a member of the 
same committee, a Democrat. 

SENATOR JONES ON “SUBSIDY. 


The Senator from Washington, in his report on the merchant 
marine act of 1920, quotes a letter from Admiral Benson (p. 6, 
No, 573, May 4, 1920) under date of April 19, 1920, to “ Sena- 
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tor W. L. Jones, chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce,” in which he says in part: 


Other nations have by direct subsidy 8 the operation of 
their fleets in world competition. We believe it unnecessary for the 
United States to adopt a like policy. 


On page 9 of this report, the Senator from Washington said, 
with respect to the abrogation of our treaties: 


For many years the United States has been prevented from doing 
what was clearly to its advantage to do in order to build up the 
merchant marine by restrictions imposed upon it through commercial 
treaties. There can be no more opportune time to abrogate these 
treaties and make new commercial angements if they are deemed 
advisable than now. France has already notified of her desire to 
abrogate her treaty with us, and we should put ourselves in a position 
where we can do whatever we deem necessary to promote our com- 
mercial and marine welfare. 

For these reasons— 


The Senator sald in the report— 


we have made provisions for this by directing the President to give 
the notice necessary to abrogate such treaties. 


From a colloquy between the Senator from Washington and 
myself last December, when the shipping bill was under dis- 
cussion, I quote as follows: 


Mr. Pomerays. We had a splendid merchant marine up until about 
the time of the Civil War. K 

Mr. Jones of Washington, In a speech I made when the Underwood- 
Simmons bill was up I took up the shipping history of the country in 
five-year periods and showed when we reached our apex and when we 
began to decline, and I convinced myself at any rate that our de- 
galas shipping was due to and 3 jargo with our repeal of the 
iscriminating-dut Neary While it did not reach the final conclu- 
sion probably untfl the Civil War, it was going down, at any rate. 

Mr. Pomesens. In the merchant marine act which the Senator intro- 
duced there was some provision to that effect, was there not? 

1997 Jones of Washington. the Senator refer to the act of 

Mr. Pomerens. Yes; which pone discrimination, 

Mr. Jonas of Washington. I will state what it did. It directed the 
President to abrogate the treaties which had prevented our adopt- 
ing a icy of that kind. It did not of itself undertake a policy of 
that kind. It simply directed the President to abrogate the treaties, 
and then Congress would have the power to act. 

Mr. Pomerene. The Senator has stated the legislation more accu- 
rately than 1 did, but ig the Senator of the opinion that if those 
reatles were now abrogated, be that there could be some differential 

pried ae on goods carried in American bottoms, it would meet 
the situation 

Mr. Jones of Washington, I am firmly convinced of it. 

Mr. PomereNne. Does not the Senator think if negotiations were be- 
gun with the other nations of the world that some modification of 
those treaties could be made so as to permit it 

Mr, Jonas. I think so, if we would take a pretty firm attitude; but 
two administrations, one Democratic and the other Ae arit have 
refus I might say absolutely refused, to carry out that policy. 
(Page 455, CONGRESSIONAL Rucond, December 13, 1922.) 
Mr. 


crete suggestion had been made with reference to this shipping problem, 
I 


Mr. Jones. No, Mr. President. I had ho Saree iad to do with the 
framing of the merchant marine act of 1920, and I am going to sa 
frankly that I believe that if that measure had been carried out an 
could te carried zop as it was passed, there is 5 of this bill 
that we would n ; but that, apparently, can not done. 

Mr. Pomenens. In the judgment of the Senator—and I know he 
has given many months of very careful, close study to this problem— 
if that plan had been carried out, would it be necessary to provide for 
these subsidies? 

Mr. Jones. I do not think so. 

Mr. Pomersne. I assume that because the Senator su ted the 

lan which is contained in the commerce act of 1920, he at that time 
ought that that plan would meet the situation, and that it would 
be preferable to the subsidy plan, 

Me. Jonnus. I did, although that bill was not like I wanted in many 

articulars. I want to say frankly to the Senator that I never have 

en very friendly to subsidies as such. I have felt for many years 
that the policy of discriminating duties would be far more effective 
toward building up the American merchant marine than subsidies; but 
it seems that it is impossible to get that, and I am so earnestly 
in kavor of doing . to build up the American merchant 
marine that, as I sald yesterday, I have reached the point where I 
will vote for any measure that gives any reasonable promise of es- 
tablishing upon a permanent basis an a uate American merchant 
marine. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, December 18, page 856. 


SENATOR RANSDELE ON SUBSIDY. 
In a colloquy with the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana I said In part: 


But my history informs me that before the Civil War we did have a 
ane marine, and it was a merchant marine of which we were very 
proud. 

Mr. RANSůmz. The Senator's history also tells him that we had a 
discriminating duty at that time, and the merchant marine was built 
up on a discr mineung duty. If we could have the discriminating du 
now, I would infinitely prefer it to this. I would put this subsidy bill 
aside in a second if we could enforce the discriminating duty provided 
for in existing law. 


There are no two men in the Senate for whom I entertain a 
higher regard than for the able and distinguished Senators 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] and from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL]. Both of them have given great study to this problem. 
If they spoke to me out of the fullness of their convictions in 
favor of subsidy, even though I did not accept their judgment, 


I could say, “Almost thou persuadest me to believe.” But when 
these great Senators extend their hands and appeal to me to 
vote for a subsidy which their own judgment does not approve, 
and when they frankly tell me, as they told the Senate, that 
they infinitely prefer some plan of discriminating duties or 
traffic rates, I can not help but say, “The hand of Esau, but 
the voice of Jacob.” 


These two adyocates of ship subsidy do not stand alone in 


their vigorous opposition to subsidy, even though they here 
advocate it and intend to vote for it. 
REPUBLICANS FAVOR DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, 

In these closing hours of the Sixty-seventh Congress I shall 
not take the time to quote Democratic authority upon the sub- 
ject, further than to say that the declarations of the party 
have been uniformly against subsidies, but always in favor of 
rebuilding our merchant marine. On the other hand, the Na- 
tional Republican Party has never declared itself in favor of 
subsidies. 

The Republican national platform of 1896 declared: 

We favor restoring the early American policy of discriminating duties 
for the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our 
shipping foreign trade so that American 2 the product of Ameri- 
can labor empioyed in American shipyards, sailing under the Stars and 
Stripes, and manned, officered, and owned by Americans, may regain 
the carrying of our foreign commerce. 

In his letter of acceptance William McKinley said with 
reference to this plank: 

The declaration of the Republican platform in favor of the 8 
ing of our merchant marine has my hearty approval. The policy of 
discriminating duties in favor of our shipping, which privilege they 
had in the early years of our history, should be again promptly adopted 
by Congress and yigorously 3 until our prestige and supremacy 
on the seas is 8 attained. e should no longer contribute directly 
or indirectly to the maintenance of the colossal marines of forel 
countries but provide a complete and efficient marine of our owh, 
(Discriminating Duty Policy, p, 22.) 

When the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill was pending in the Sen- 
ate in 1894 Senator Frye offered an amendment on June 21, 
1894, providing for a discriminating duty of 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem in addition to the duties imposed by law on all merchandise 
imported in vessels not of the United States, and it further 
provided that this duty should not apply on goods Imported in 
foreign bottoms after January 1, 1896, and the notice of this 
provision should be given all nations before the 81st day of 
December next. 

(Page 6, above pampblet.) 

In discussing these amendments Senator Frye sald their 
effect— 
would be to give notice to all the nations of the world of a discriminat- 
ing duty of 10 per cent in favor of all goods brought into the country 
in American vessels, and that notice will abrogate all treaties hitherto 
made which stand in our way. 

In the same speech he further said: 

I believe and have always believed that the true method of revival fa 
through discriminating duties; that the fathers were right; but I have 
always been restrained by these treaties. (Page 12.) 

Again he said: 

The American merchant marine would have been where England's is 
te-day if it had not been for the treaties made with those countries 
and our accepted reciprocal legislation. 

Now, Mr. President, in that same debate the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo], the present leader of the majority, 
said: 

If it would not 8 the Senator, I should like to ask him in 
that connection if Great Britain has not pursued by indirection the 
same method; that is, by the rates on insurance at Lloyd's and by 
eee on iron steamships, of discriminating in favor of our tonnage 

own to the present day? . 

I have read from the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb of June 20, 1894, 
page 6571. 

My contention is that while Great Britain and the other 
nations haye observed the letter of the conventions they have 
violated their spirit. 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, a Republican, said: 

These treaties— 

Meaning the treaties giving reciprocal rights or privileges— 
have been substantially violated. We are under no obligation in con- 
sequence of these treaties, because all of the important nations which 
entered into them have subsidized thelr carrying trade, which is a 
hire e of the principle, and we ought to take some notice of it, at 
east, 

In February, 1896, Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, the 
father of the present Senator ELKINS from that State, intro- 
duced a bill providing for discriminating duties, 

In the speech which Senator Elkins made he said: 


From these records it appears from 1789 to 1800 the carrying of our 
imports in American ships increased from 1285575 cent to 92 per cent, 
and our exports from 30 to 88, and from 18. to 1810 this ratio was 
substantially maintained, making the average of our foreign commerce 
carrying in American ships for the period from 1800 to 1810 913 per 
cent of our imports and 87 per ceat of our exports. 
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As a result of this and other supplemental legislation of the 
same kind, in 1810 our share in the carrying trade of the world 
was about as great as that of England. 

I may say that Senator Elkins presented a bill to reenact 
the same kind of discriminating duties which were originated 
by the fathers. 

Madison, in the First Congress, introduced the bill providing 
for discriminating duties and tonnage charges. He built up the 
merchant marine and the Navy so successfully that with it we 
won the War of 1812; and it was at least a coincidence that 
James Madison was President of the United States when war 
was started, 

I think a careful study of the national platforms of the Re- 
publican Party justifies the statement that it has never declared 
in favor of a subsidy’ plan, and that wherever it has declared 
itself specifically it has been in favor of discriminating duties. 

REVERSAL OP POLICY, 

This policy of discriminating rates continued undiminished 
until 1815. Then Congress began to reverse its program, and by 
a statute approved March 4 of that year was begun the “ limited 
maritime reciprocity.” This was the first direct attack on dis- 
criminating duties. 

In 1828 the “ free freighting act“ was passed in the interest 
of foreign shippers. Treaties were entered into in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act, and they have substantially destroyed 
every advantage which we had derived from the original legis- 
lation of 1789 and the acts supplemental thereto. 

In building wooden ships, prior to the perfection of the iron 
ships, we beat the world. In 1840 Great Britain began to build 
fron ships, and by the year 1849 felt that her iron ships as then 
improved would place her merchant marine in a better position 
than that of any other country. 

In 1849 she entered into a convention with the United States, 
accepted the reciprocity provisions of our law of 1828, and from 
the time this agreement was made American shipping began to 
decline and British shipping to advance. Haying obtained this 
reciprocal agreement, the British Empire adopted a policy of 
ship subsidy, which was perhaps not a direct violation of the 
treaty obligations growing out of the reciprocity pclicy, but it 
had indirectly that effect. They violated the spirit, even if they 
did observe the letter, of their agreement. 

For the information of Senators, I want to remind them that 
while this convention was entered into, the statute of 1828 pro- 
vided. that this reciprocal agreement should not go into effect 
until so declared by a proclamation of the President of the 
United States, which has never, even to this day, been issued. 

Senator Jones, the chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
with great ability and insistence is pressing this subsidy bill 
for a vote; but I do not forget that this same distinguished 
Senator—and I say it with all due respect, because I have a 
very high regard for both his ability and his high purpose— 
was the chairman of the committee in 1920 when the Jones 
Merchant Marine Act was passed. 

Section 84 of that act declared in substance that in the 
judgment of Congress. treaties or conventions which restrict 
the right of the United States to impose discriminatory duties 
on imports entering the United States in foreign vessels and 
in vessels of the United States, and which restrict the right 
of the United States to impose discriminatory tonnage dues on 
foreign vessels and on vessels of the United States, should be 
terminated; and the President was authorized and directed, 
within 90 days, to give notice to the several governments that 
all parts of existing treaties which imposed such restrictions 
on the United States should terminate on the expiration of such 
periods as might be required for the giving of such notice by 
the provisions thereof. 

If this was the view of Congress on June 5, 1920, when the 
act was passed, why should we reverse our step before we 
take it? This bill, passed by Congress and approved by 
President Wilson, was the decree of the American people, 
through their representatives, declaring in favor of discrimina- 
tory duties and tonnage taxes. True, President Wilson and 
President Harding both refused, for reasons which seemed to 
them sufficient, to carry out the mandate of Congress, and—I 
say it with all due respect—I do not believe they were justified 
in ignoring the provisions of that statute. Neither President 
Wilson nor President Harding was willing to give notice of the 
denouncement of these treaty provisions against discriminatory 
rates because they feared that such a course would lead to 
unnecessary involvements and embarrass our relations abroad. 
I do not believe this fear was or is justified; and, in any event, 
the failure to serve the notice was a violation of the law. 

355 FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to suggest that perhaps immedi- 
ately following the act of 1920, and shortly after the great 
world upheaval, when conditions were disturbed and upset all 
over the earth, there might have been reasons as early as that 
after the Great War for withholding the denunciation of these 
conventions or disturbing commercial relations; but it would 
seem that two years after that, when we are getting reasonably 
settled down to normal conditions, the same reasons might not 
obtain that obtained in 1920. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that may be so. I do 
not want to speak unkindly about either of these Presidents, 
because I have not only a very great respect but a real affec- 
tion for both of them. I think they made a mistake. That is 
my judgment. I think any Executive makes a mistake when 
he fails to enforce the statutes. In my judgment there is only 
one course to pursue. If he does not approve the spirit of a 
statute or its mandate, then he should ask Congress to repeal it. 

TREATIES. 

According to a report made by the Acting Secretary of State in 
1919, preferential freight rates would affect 27 treaties made 
with 25 nations. All of these treaties save 7—with Argentina, 
China, Kongo, Costa Rica, Great Britain (treaty of 1794), Li- 
beria, Panama, and Tripoli—specifically provide that they may 
be denounced upon notice, some within six months, others 
within twelve months. 

It will be observed that there is only one of these seven 
nations that has a merchant marine, and that merchant marine 
carries nearly all of the commerce of the other six. Does any- 
one imagine that we would have any trouble in making a suit- 
able arrangement with Argentina or China or Kongo or Costa 
Rica or Liberia or Panama or Tripoli? And bear in mind, 
please, that in 20 of these 27 treaties, at least, there is a pro- 
vision to the effect that after a certain number of years, on 
the service of a notice of either 6 or 12 months, these treaties 
may be abrogated. Clearly, therefore, it was within the con- 
templation of the signatory powers that the economie condi- 
tions might so change that either party would be justified in 
asking for a denouncement of the treaties. 

Time and again the United States, as well as other nations, 
has served notice of the abrogation of treaties. I doubt if any 
nation in the world has not done so. This fact is known to 
every student of international law. Of course, no treaty should 
be denounced except upon reasonable notice and for reasonable 
cause, As nearly all of these treaties specifically provide for 
abrogation upon notice, it is conclusive proof that the powers 
when signing and ratifying them fully realized there might be 
such a change in economic or international affairs as to require 
their modification or denouncement. 

And now, Senators, let me pause to observe that every stu- 
dent of the law knows that as between the different nations a 
treaty is a contract. I think I am not wandering into the 
realm of imagination when I say that it is almost a partner- 
ship agreement—a partnership, if you please, at will, if there 
is no limitation therein. I understand, of course, that excep- 
tion may be taken to that position; but when we supplement 
that thought with the further fact that every nation has at 
times denounced treaties, I think we are entitled to the privi- 
lege of doing it now, if necessary to carry out the purposes of 
our great Government. 

I shall not pause to discuss these treaties which do not 
require the provision of notice save to say as to Great Britain 
that when she saw fit to adopt a policy of subsidizing her 
merchant marine she must have known that it was in effect 
a breach of faith. 

If it shall be contended that Great Britain was justified in 
adopting her subsidy and subvention policy because of changed 
economic conditions, and notwithstanding our reciprocity agree- 
ment, in order to maintain her supremacy on the sea, the 
United States can with like effect declare to the world that 
we kept our treaty obligations both in letter and in spirit, 
notwithstanding Great Britain's course, until less than perhaps 
11 per cent of our oceanic commerce was carried in American 
bottoms and our merchant fleet was reduced to about 100,000 
tons less than we had in 1810. 

The World War came on, and at an expense of $3,000,000,000 
we built our merchant marine of 7,000,000 tons. (See p. 416, 
Stat. Ab., 1921.) Economic conditions have changed through- 
out the world. We can not depend upon the carrying capacity 
of other nations. We built this fleet in order that we might 
help ourselves and our allies to win the war. We can not and 
we will not scrap it. We can no longer see ourselves at the 
mercy of other countries, and we propose to adopt a policy 
which our people will approve and which will help us to main- 
tain ourselves upon the high seas. We know that in the past we 
did develop and maintain our merchant marine to its highest 
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poiut of efficiency through the policy of preferential rates, and 
we ought not longer to deny ourselves the right to maintain this 
fleet by any plan that will meet the approval of our people. 

When those who believe in discriminating charges favoring 
American bottoms urge legislation for that purpose they are 
met with the cry that it will provoke retaliatory measures by 
other nations. I do not believe it; but, if it does, we will meet 
it like men. 

Whether this be true or not, will the power to retaliate on 
the part of foreign nations be lessened by the present plan? If 
we can vote thirty millions a year for subsidy, can not Great 
Britain increase the amount of her subsidies or subyentions? 
To my mind it is absurd even to talk about retaliation. Let 
the American Nation assert itself, and this question will be 
solved. 

I do not doubt, sirs, that if President Wilson had served the 
notice for the abrogation of these conyentions and treaties, as 
he was required to do under the Jones Act, we would be over the 
erest of our difficulties. The same may be said of President 
Hurding, had he carried out its provisions. I say it, with all 
due respect, that it was the duty of both these Presidents to 
comply with the law, and not to set up their individual judg- 
ments against the lawmaking power of the country. If either 
one or the other felt that the law was wrong, he should have 
advised its repeal. 

Mr, President, is there a more opportune time to serve this 
notice of abrogation of these treaties than now? We are no 
longer a debtor Nation. We are a creditor Nation. We have a 
larger commerce than apy other nation in the world. That 
ecommerce is ours, just as much as our manufacturing interests 
are our property and our concern, True, we want to buy from 
and sell to other nations; but we do not want to buy from 
them or sell to them one-half as badly as they want to buy 
from us and sell to us. A little bit of determination on the 
part of the Executive branch of the Government will settle 
this question, 

Mr. President, I do not believe in the method of direct aid pre- 
sented here. I do believe in a method of indirect aid, such as I 
have indicated, by discfiminatory duties and tonnage charges, 
It can be brought about, and I want to make this appeal to 
Senators: Why Should we not adopt the system under which 
we built up our merchant marine until it became the pride of 
the salted seas, rather than adopt a new method which is an 
innovation? 

Mr. President, we talk about subsidies. subventions, bounties, 
and so forth. They are adopted in other countries. Just at 
present—and I want to make that clear if I have not thus far— 
Great Britain does not have a subsidy of this kind. Great Brit- 
ain now has subventions, mail contracts. I have before me an 
extract from a speech made by the Undersecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the debates in the House of Commons May 
22, 1922, in which he says that the total annual payments made 
by the Government of Great Britain to their shipping interests 
amount to only £600,000, about $3,000,000 in our money. 

I have on my desk here—I shall not take the time to refer 
to them—other statements indicating that the entire amount 
of money that is voted by the British Empire and her colonies 
for the purpose of encouraging the building of ships and the 
maintenance of thelr. merchant marine will not exceed 
$10,000,000. I do not lose sight of the fact that some of these 
colonies spent more for the purpose of building their merchant 
marines during the period of the World War. 

A statement upon this subject was made by Mr. E. T. Cham- 
berlain, of the Department of Commerce, and was introduced 
in the Coneresstonar Recorp by Congressman Ennos, and 
will be found on page 224 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under 
date of November 28, 1922. Anyone who wants the details 
can get them by referring to this number of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him there? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply wish to suggest that that state- 
ment classifies as subsidy the entire cost of the building of 
the ships for Australia, and also for Canada. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator is ex- 
actly right, and I do not know why a public official should make 
a statement of that kind if he intended to have it believed 
that it was simply to cover the amount of money which was 
being expended for subsidies or subyentions or bounties. Let 
me give a few further figures as indicating the amount of the 
subsidies. 

France during the year 1922 spent for shipping purposes, 
including even some construction activities, navigation bounties, 


mail subventions, and so forth, only $4,924,650; Norway, $2,700,- 
000; Denmark, $229,256; Sweden, $1,108,984. The statement 
as to Italy is not entirely clear. It was a budget estimate of 
1922-23, but the figures for Italy are given as $28,576,000; that 
was under war contracts, however. Japan spent $4,833,411; 
Brazil, $2,956,160; Spain, $3,300,214. 

Now, we come in, and in one fell swoop attempt to authorize 
the payment out of the Public Treasury of $30,000,000 a year, 
more, I dare say, than is expended by all these nations com- 
bined, except perhaps Italy, for subventions, subsidies, ship 
bounties, and all. 

I have always been firmly of the opinion that we should not 
drain the Public Treasury if there is any other reasonable 
method of accomplishing the same purpose, and that is my 
judgment now. 4 

I can imagine what a tremendous effect it would have if the 
President were to serve notices on the other nations of the 
world that we were going to abrogate these treaties and con- 
ventions. That would be half the battle, and after a little 
flugry, there would be no trouble of any kind, and we would see 
the beginning with the greatest merchant marine of the world. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor what he would think of a provision like this? I submitted 
an amendment on January 3 to strike out all after the enacting 
clause in this bill and insert: 

A reduction of 10 per cent shall be made to the several rates of 
duties specified and 3 by the tariff act of 1922, in respect to all 
goods, wares, and merchandise which after the passage of this act shall 
be imported in ships or vessels of the United States. 

All treaties and conventions in conflict herewith shall be denounced 
and terminated in accordance with their terms, and new treaties and 
conventions shall be entered into, conforming herewith, in their places. 

Mr. POMERENE. In my judgment, that would be a better 
measure than the one that is pending; but, with all due respect, 
I do not feel it goes quite far enough. Bear in mind that in 
1789 and during the earlier years of our history nearly every 
article of import was subject to a duty, and comparatively few 
of them—at least, a minority of them—were on the free list. 
Now two-thirds of the total commerce of the country consists of 
exports, one-third of imports, and of the imports perbaps two- 
thirds in bulk or weight are on the free list and only about one- 
third in bulk or weight on the dutiable list. In my judgment, 
we could very greatly encourage the building and the mainte- 
nance of the merchant marine if we would adopt some system 
which would place a higher rate on the goods which are on the 
free list and which are carried to our shores in foreign 
bottoms, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. When the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff law was pending I offered an amendment that reads like 
this: 

J. Scsspc. 7. That upon all ds, wares, aud merchandise Imported 
under the provisions of this act in vessels not built or not registered 
prior to the passage of this act under the laws of the United States 
there shall be imposed and collected a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by this act, and on such 

s, wares, and merchandise as are otherwise admitted free there 
shall be imposed and collected a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem if im- 
rted in vessels not built or not registered under the laws of the 
nited States: Provided, That the President is directed to cause to be 
abrogated, without unnecessary delay and in the manner therein pro- 
yided, all treaties which contravene this provision; and until so abro- 
ted this provision shall not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise 
mported in vessels affected by such treaties, 

Mr. POMEREND. The Senator was kind enough to call my 
attention a moment ago to that, and by referring to the Record 
found that I was paired against that amendment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was not going to call atten- 
tion to that. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was. I have no recollection about it, 
and I do not know whether I was here at that time or not. 
It was tariff legislation. and it may be that I followed the party 
policy at that particular time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not intend to refrain from 
calling attention to it because I did not think the Senator 
wanted to have it brought out, but because I understand the 
situation about pairs, and every Member of the Senate under- 
stands it, while the public outside might not understand it. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I was away, I may have given in- 
structions to some one to protect me by a pair; but I do not 
remember about that. If the Senator will pardon me, I think 
that the amendment suggested by the Senator from Washington 
would be preferable to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Florida, for this reason, that while the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida would reduce the tariff rates on goods 
which come in American bottoms, that might serve to reduce 
the revenue. The amendment which the Senator from Wash- 
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ington has just read provides for an increase in the duties on 
all dutiable articles which come in foreign bottoms, and the 
effect of it would be, if they come in, to increase the revenue. 

More than that, I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
Washington to place a small duty on goods now on the free list 
which come in foreign bottoms would very materially aid our 
merchant marine. In other words, by this method we are 
building a fence about our own commerce, and saying “ This 
is ours for the American merchant marine, flying the Ameri- 
can flag, and manned by American men.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I think it would be interesting 
to put the vote in here on this amendment. The yeas were 8, the 
nays were 42. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Washington at that 
time seemed to have been a John the Baptist erying in the 
wilderness, but he has a great many followers now, and I only 
wish he were leading along the same lines. If so, I would 
gladly follow him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps it was thought that that pro- 
vision in the bill as it came over was sufficient to cover the 
situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator does not remember 
the circumstances. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not recall the circumstances. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I call his attention now to this 
fact, that there was such a provision in the bill as it came from 
the House, and I think the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop], who was chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at that time, had much to do, of course, with putting 
the provision in. This provision was in the bill as it came from 
the House: 

J. Sunsec, 7. That a discount of 5 per cent on all duties imposed by 
this act shall be allowed on such wares, and merchandise as 
shall be imported in vessels admitted to registration under the laws 
of the United States. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate, however, reported the 
bill to the Senate, striking that provision out entirely and sub- 
stituting nothing for it, and on the vote on the committee 
amendment the yeas were 41 and the nays were 12. In other 
words, the committee amendment striking out all reference to 
the discriminating dutles was adopted by the Senate by a vote 
of 41 to 12. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the act of 1913 did carry a provision 
for discriminating duties. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. 
was a final revision. 

Mr. POMERENE. And then it was so modified that it would 
not apply to any nation with which we had a treaty or a con- 
vention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In connection with the amendment I pro- 
posed, I am inclined to think the Senator's suggestion is sounder 
on the general proposition, but I could not have the heart to 
increase the duties fixed in the act of 1922. They are certainly 
high enough and I only hope we can reduce them. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize what the Senator had in mind. 
I want now to present, in a very general way, a plan which, 
in my judgment, will solve the problem and will help us to 
preserve our present merchant marine and maintain it on the 
sea. There is nothing new in it, because each of these thoughts 
has been presented by others in the past, but this is what ought 
to be done, in my judgment: 

First. Provide more favorable tonnage rates for ships of 
American registry than those of foreign registry. 

Second. Reduce the rates of duty on all articles on the 
dutiable list coming in American bettoms or raise the rates on 
those coming in foreign bottoms, or both. 0 

Third. If necessary, add a slight duty on all goods on the free 
list imported in foreign bottoms. As most of the goods on the 
free list come from countries which do not have merchant ships, 
this would give a very decided advantage to American ships. 

Fourth, On all goods exported give reduced rates on railroads 
from point of production to port of shipment, providing they 
are sent in ships of American registry. This would secure to 
them the tonnage and reduce the cost of transportation for the 
producer. 

May I stop here to observe that the geographic situation in 
our country is very materially different from that of most 
other countries, and particularly is that true as applied to agri- 
cultural products. In Argentina and Australia, for instance, 
the distance from the farms to the ports is seldem greater than 
250 miles, while in this country of ours our farm produce must 
be shipped a thousand, fifteen hundred, perhaps twenty hundred 
miles, or farther, in order to get to a port of export, 
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Fifth. If necessary grant a decrease in railroad rates on goods 
imported in American bottoms from the port of entry to the 
point of destination. 

Sixth. Provide by law that after a fixed date all ships belong- 
ing to the Government shall be sold or leased, and in no event 
operated by the Government in competition with privately 
owned ships. 

This plan, of course, would require the denouncement upon 
notice of all treaties or conventions which provide for reciprocal 
pane or tariff rates, and the necessary notices ought to be 
given. 

So far as these suggestions which apply to railroad rates are 
concerned, they are substantially what is contained in section 
28 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 

No effort has been made under either administration to carry 
out the provisions of the act of 1920. I am at a loss to under- 
stand why now we should discard what was then the will of 
the Congress of the United States and adopt a plan of subsidy 
which would cost this Government $30,000,000 annually without 
giving us any assurance of success, 

We can accomplish the same result for the American mer- 
chant marine by indirect aid along the lines I have pointed out. 
Then why drain the Public Treasury? 

During the delivery of Mr. POMERENE’S speech, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I would like very much to 
hear what the Senator is saying. He always contributes to a 
debate by his speeches, and I can not hear him, although I am 
within a few feet of his desk. I hope we may have order in the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. While the Senator is interrupted, may I ask 
leave to submit a unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business to-day, it recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator at what hour will the re- 
cess be taken? 

Mr. CURTIS. As soon as the Senator from Ohio concludes 
his speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Pending the request for unanimous con- 
sent, I will state that a number of Senators have expressed im- 
patience at the inability of the Senate to sound out the calen- 
dar. We are rapidly approaching the time when proceeding 
with the consideration of the calendar will aceomplish nothing, 
especially as far as relates to Senate bills. Some Senators 
have expressed a desire to have an adjournment taken this 
evening. I shall not object to the request of the Senator from 
Kansas if he thinks it best to take a recess, but I call to his 
attention and to the attention of other Senators the fact that 
taking a recess will practically end the consideration of the 
calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state to the Senator that it was my 
intention to ask to-morrow or the next day for time to go 
throught the calendar, at least for the disposition of unob- 
jected bills. It is impossible to dispose of any bills where there 
is a contest. I think, if we take a recess, we can reach some 
agreement to-morrow morning about the calendar. 2 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can not the Senator have it limited to - 
House bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. We will try to reach some agreement in re- 
gard to that matter to-morrow. ` 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly no further Senate bills need be 
passed for they would not be considered in the other House. 
If we could limit the consideration of the calendar to House 
bills, we could accomplish something. 

Mr. POMERENE. This is all very interesting, and if we can 
get to a unanimous-consent agreement I am willing to yield 
further; otherwise, I wish to proceed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to have the order 
entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

After the conclusion of Mr. POMERENE’S speech, 


RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess under 
the order until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) under the order previously entered took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 27, 1923, at 11 
o'clock a, m. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Clerk of the House. 
The CLERK. The clerk will read a communication from the 


aimee Fepevarr 26, 1923. 


To the CLERK or run HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES : 


I have an attack of influenza and so am unable to leave the house, 
and desiata Hon. Poitip P, CaAmreere of Kansas to act as Speaker 
pro tempore until I return, 1 H. dn: 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas took the chatr. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who dwellest in the eternities, we would unite our 
breath with the countless hosts in saying Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty!" Let us thank Thee deeply and devoutly 
for the lessons Thou hast written everywhere, and do Thou en- 
able us to heed them. Still, still with Thee in the freshness 
and promise of another day. Walk with us that we fail not 
and turn not aside, Strengthened by Thy presence, led by Thy 
wisdom, cheered by Thy promise, and helped by Thy grace, 
may we do our whole duty to our country and to our fellow 
man. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday and Sunday were 
read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimeus consent (on request of Mr. Cockran)— 
Mr. CULLEN. was granted leave of absence on account of 
illness in family. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker—— 

Mr. FOCHT, Mr, Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 14408, 
a bill making appropriations for deficiencies. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order, if 
the Chair will permit me to state the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
this being the fourth Monday of February, under clause 8 of 
rule 24, which reads as follows: 

The second and fourth Mondays of each month, after the disposal 


of such business on the Speaker's table as requires reference only, shall, 


claimed by ttee on the District of Columbia, be set 
Maes for the ar Ave ge ee business as may be presented by 
said committee. 

I want to call to the attention of the Speaker that the only ex- 
ception to this rule is found in the last paragraph of the Manual, 
which reads as follows: 

On District days it is in order to go into the Committee of the Whole 
to consider revenue or general appropriation bills. 

That was passed in the Sixty-first Congress. Now I want to 
submit that the chairman of the District of Columbia Committee 
has claimed to-day, and that the bill which the gentleman from 
Illinois seeks to call up is not a general appropriation bill, such 
as that term is used in this paragraph, but is a special bill, to 
wit, the third deficiency bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. The general appropriation 
bills are the regular supply bills. The deficiency appropriation 
bills that come from time to time are not the general appropri- 
ation bills. They are special bills of emergency, made neces- 
sary by the fact that certain departments have exceeded their 
authority and have violated the law in expending more money 
than the Congress had authorized. They are special appropria- 
tion bills in effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ihave one other point. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore, The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair permit me to make another 
point of order. 

us SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the Chair is ready to 
rule. 


For what purpose does the 
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Mr. FOCHT. May I make a parliamentary inquiry before 
the Chair makes his ruling? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. I want to inquire, as chairman of the District 
Committee, Mr. Speaker, whether it is within the power of any 
official of any committee or any committee to set aside a rule 
of the House without the consent of the House when the chair- 
man of the committee and the committee are here with a bill, 
the school teachers’ bill and 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will answer the in- 
quiry. The House will decide on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois and give answer to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to make another point of order. 
This should be in order at any time—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there is a point of order be- 
fore the Chair and until that is determined no other point of 
order is in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have another one that is a better point of 
order and more conclusive. [Laughter.] I make the point of 
order that in addition to the House rule which I have read, the 
Committee on Rules, which makes the order of business in this 
House, several days ago passed a special rule which makes in 
order what is known as the teachers’ pay bill, and that rule is 
in the chairman's pocket at this time and is in order to be 
called up and that makes in order the District business to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

g ae CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order in the gal- 
eries. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that appeal 
on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chal 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas ap- 
peals from the decision of the Chair about something of which 
the Chair is not exactly aware 

Mr. BLANTON. That the teachers’ pay bill, for which the 
Committee on Rules has granted a special rule, is in order 
on this special District day. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not until it is laid before the House, 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, there is no opinion to appeal 
from. There is only one motion before the House and that 
is the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 
But if there is a motion before the House made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton] to override the decision of ` 
the Chair, I move to lay it on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule on 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, pending that, I would like 
the Chair to admonish the people in the galleries that they ara 
only here as a matter of courtesy, and they are not entitled 
to attempt to stampede the House. We are entitled to order 
in the galleries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will enforce the 
rules of the House, and notifies the people in the galleries 
that they are here by the courtesy of the House, and that they 
must observe order. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAp- 
DEN] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the deficiency bill, and the gentleman from 
Texas makes the point of order that the gentleman from 
Illinois may not make that motion to-day, for the reason that 
it is the fourth Monday in the month. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rules specifically provide 
that it is in order to move on this day to go into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of a general appropriation bill, and it has always been held, 
as the gentleman from Texas will find, that a deficiency appro- 
priation bill is a general appropriation bill. Therefore the 
Chair overrules the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr, BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to lay that on the table. j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
moves to lay the appeal on the table. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 108, noes 14. 

So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agreed to. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. I want to ask the Chair if the motion of the NAYS—134. 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappeNn] to go into Committee of Abernethy Fields Lineberger Robsion 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 5 5 em li 2 cum Ronse | 
of the deficiency bill is subject to amendment? If so, I wish | Bankhead Focht London Sanders, Tex, 
to offer an amendment. ; 2 Foster Lowrey . i 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. It must be voted up | Reli poe — Scott, 4 
8 55 Mr. Speak liamentary inqui Blaken Zahn Maloney paren 
Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. ene Sahn aloney Shreve 
d fe Bland. N 8 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his] Blanton © end eee . 
parliamentary inquiry. Bowling Gilbert Mead Smith, Idaho 
Mr. BLANTON. Should the motion of the gentleman from 5 mie . Smithwick 
Ilinois [Mr. Mappex] be voted down, would it be in order for | Briggs Henry © Moore, Va. Stedman 
the Speaker to entertain the motion of the gentleman from 8 = aS ck 9 > 8 Tex. 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Foc Rr]? = , Kans, Hogan Nelson, wank 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Any proper motion would be | Carter 8 5 ere ala a; e 
in order. a i Chalmers Hall Pe Norton Taker 1 
Mr. MONDELL. Any other proper motion. "lague ers, Ala. Connor nder 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 8 Johnson, Wash, Oldfield oor 
Collier Jones, Tex. Parks, Ark. Vo 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] that the House | Cooper, Wis, Kelly, Pa, Patterson, Mo. Vol 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 9175 a ram Peal Wars 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. Davis. Tenn Kissel aE Williams, In. 
14408, the deficiency bill. Dominick Kopp Rainey, III in 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- tebe ch on 2 Raker Wood rut 
quiry. 3 rewry „Ga. Reed. W. va. Wurzbach 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. Driver Larson, Minn, Ricketts Zihlman 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I voted a moment ago to sustain | Favrot Lawrence Riordan 
the view of the Speaker because I thought he was correct in in- | Fean a — 9 o aaah 
terpreting the rules. But is there any possible method of find- ANSWERE PRESENT "—2, 
ing out when the teachers’ pay bill will be brought before the Pou nor Rete 
House? D 5 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is unable to answer 2 he Sitchin A 
that question. y Bacharach Edmonds Knight Rosenbloom 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition on the Begg Ellis Kre der Rossdale 
motion. T eeman unz yan 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion | Bond grannes PETA 8 N. v. 
of the gentleman from Illinois. Brand Gifford Lee, Gd. Schall 
The question was taken; and on a division (suggested by the ery ney N DEN Y. cout, Mich 
Chair) there were—ayes 86, noes 46. rooks, III Gorman Longworth Smith, Mich. 
Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that | Brooks, Pa Gould Luhring nyder 
there is no quorum present, and I challenge the vote on that ee Wis, seem, Pa. 12 vod 
ground. E Cantrill Hawes McCormick Stoll 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New | Chandler, N.Y. Hays McLaughlin, Pa, Sullivan 
York makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, 8 Okla. Himes 1 ARTON Ark 
and challenges the vote on that ground. Evidently there is no y a Mona aT Sfp Ta 
Classon Hutchinson orin Thomas 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the priser the Ser- Coda aes Jacoway Mott. Tho 
geant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Olerk will | Connolly, Pa. ames Mu readway 
call the roll. As many as are in favor of the motion of the | Gropty; Oho ones Pais. NoMa i wee 
gentleman from Tilinois will, when their names are called, | Cullen Kahn On ice Wheeler 
answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” earns ers e, Me. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 134, | Davis, Minn. —— Part, Gs. wie Tex, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 119, as follows: Drane Kindred verter Wood, na: 
Dunn eber yar 
YHAS—172. Dupré Kirkpatrick Riddick 
pag cra Fairchild en pee So the motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
Andrew, Mass. Fairfield Layton Sanders, Ind. on the state of the Union was agreed tò, 
Andrews, Nebr. Faust Lea, Calif. Shaw The following pairs were announced: 
Anthony Fess Leatherwood Sinnott Until further notice: 
Appleby Fisher Lehlbach Snell er no : 
Aswell Fordney uce Staford Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Barbour French McFadden Steagall Mr, Winslow with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
Beedy Fuller McKenzie Steenerson Mr. Wood of I with Mr. McClintic 
Benham Funk McLaughlin, Mich.Stephens r. of Indiana r. utile. 
e "Rae Bang, | git Bacharach with Mr. Cullen 
and, ind, Ei z e A x Mr. > 
Boles e o MacGregor > Strong Pa 11000 eee 
Brown, Tenn. Glynn MacLafferty Summers, Wash. r. e r. of D aro > 
Buchanan Graham, NI naan Swee t Mr. Snyder with Mr. Brand. 
reen, a 
BAETIS Greene, Mass. Mapes Taylor, Colo. a 3 Sang 75 8 3 Georgia. 
Burton Greene, Vt. Merritt Taylor, N. J. Mr, Keler . 
Butler a 9 5 — Michener enor Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Thomas. 
, 8. C. e ompson 3 
Ryrns, Tenn, Hardy, Colo, Mills Tillman at 6 ea re 
Campbell, Pa. Haugen Monden Tilson Mr. MO: Ar. „ 
Cannon Hawley Moores, Ind Timberlake Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Goldsborough, 
Cbindblom Hayden Murphy Tincher Mr. Olpp with Mr, Cantril. 
Christopherson Hersey Nelson, Me. Tinkham Mr. B ith Mr. J % 
Clarke, N. Y. Hickey Newton, Minn, Towner r. Begg w r. Jacoway. 
Clouse Hicks gden urner Mr. Lampert with Mr. O'Brien. 
838 mal ae Tyson Mr, Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Sullivan. 
Colling Huddleston Parker, N. J Feile Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Kitchin. 
Colton Hukriede Parker, N. Y. Vinson Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Griffin. 
Connaliy, Tex. Humphrey, Ne Patterson, N.J. Volstead Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Deal, 
opie umphreys, iss. Perkins ason 1 1 
Conghlin Huse Prase Watson Mr. Kahn with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Crago Ireland Purne Webster Mr, Crowther with Mr. Kindred. 
Cramton Jefferis, Nebr, Radcliffe White, Kans. Mr. Longworth with Mr, Garner. 
8 r 1 Mr. Freeman with Mr. Drane. 
u. 8. . seye m ~ s S — > 
Dempacy - Kelley, Mich. Ransley Wise Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr, Johnson of Mississippi. 
a anc 5 3 whee Mr. Mudd with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 
5 : y : Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Stoll. 
Kline, N. Y. Reed, N. Y. Yat . 
pinot Kline, Pa. Rhodes Young Mr. Stiness with Mr. Overstreet. 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MCARTHUR in 
the chair. 

The Olerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 14408, ki iati t ly deficiencies in certain 
5 og the een 7 endin 8 E 2 1923 and prior fiscal 


ears, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
‘June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 


The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill, as follows: 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


For the payment of compensation provided by “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 


while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved 


September 7, 1916, including medical, surgical, and hospital 
services, and supplies provided by section 9, and the transportation 
and burial expenses provided by sections b and 11 and advancement 
of costs for the enforcement of recoveries provided in sections 26 and 
27, where necessary, accruing during the fiscal year 1923 or in prior 
fiscal years, $475,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if 
this item takes care of people outside of the regular service? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is the Industrial Employees“ Compen- 
sation Commission. 

Mr. SNELL. What class of employees does it refer to? 

Mr. MADDEN. All classes of civilian employees. 

Mr. SNELL.. Outside of the regular service? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 8. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON moves to strike out line 8, page 6. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I lave moved to strike out 
in this bill the words “the District of Columbia” because 
apparently it has ceased to have any place in the legislative 
program of the House. The peeple of the District of Columbia 
have no voice in the selection of their commissioners or in their 
local affairs. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am talking to my amendment, wherein I 
move to strike out “the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. MADDEN. The District of Columbia is too big to strike 
out by a motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am trying to do some big things in this 
House, but I do not always succeed; still I am trying. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from Texas is not discuss- 
ing the bill. The gentleman from Texas will be allowed to dis- 
cuss under his motion the business of the District of Columbia 
embodied in this bill and nothing else when the point of order 
is made, 

Mr. BLANTON. Our friend from Ilinois is becoming very 
technical. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas is always techni- 
cal and I get technical only once in awhile. 

Mr. BLANTON. I watched the gentleman from Illinois one 
day for four hours 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 

Mr. BLANTON. I am getting back to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under the subject District 
of Columbia” in this bill there appears certain items for ex- 
pense under the subhead “General expenses.” The general 
expenses for the District of Columbia pertain to the business 
of the District of Columbia. No people ought to be taxed to 
meet the general expenses unless they have some voice in the 
management of their own business. 

The people of the District of Columbia are by this bill re- 
quired to pay 60 per cent of the expenditures under this sub- 
head. Yet they can not elect their District Commissioners, 
they can not select the members of their own school board. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. They can not elect their 
Public Utility Commission, which sits here day after day and 
makes the people pay 8 cents car fare when they ought not to 
pay but 5 cents under the charter granted the street railways, 

Mr. MADDEN, There is nothing in the bill about that. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about general expenses, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks under the term “ gen- 
eral expenses ” there must be some liberality. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I prefer not to yield now, I prefer not to 
yield even to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] if 


the Chairman can keep me from it. {Laughter.] Now, with 
regard to these items, the 450,000 people of this District must 
look solely to the membership of this Congress for their pro- 
tection and their rights. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Texas know that 
under the rules of the House the pending bill is in order and 
deals with the entire Government of the United States? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and the District of Columbia is only 
a very small part of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the District of Columbia is greater than 
all the activities of the Government we eught to go on with 
that bill, but, if not, Jet us go on with this bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for the Government first always, but 
I am for the District of Columbia on District day. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not District day. 

Mr, BLANTON. No; it has been decided that it is not Dis- 
trict day, but there are other items that could have been placed 
in the bill by the distinguished gentleman without strenuously 
violating the rules. I do not believe he would have had any 
trouble if, for instance, he had placed the teachers’ pay bill in 
this bill, and I would have made no point of order against it, 
and it would have gone through. It would have benefited the 
people of this District and they would have secured their rights. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close jin five minutes, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes. I ask the gentleman to make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman can take it on the next 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr.-Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the motien is out of order, because the gentleman from 
Wyoming had already been recognized, and he can not be taken 
off his feet without permission. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I waive any rights that 
I have in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming waives his 
rights in the premises. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois that all debate upon the paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by 
extending it 10 minutes, thé other 5 minutes to be given to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is not in order. He can not specify particu- 
larly the person. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motien of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is out of order. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. 

äng it 10 minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama to make it 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided and there were—ayes 57, noes 71. 

So the Bankhead amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs upon the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois that debate upon the paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LINTHICUM) there were—ayes 76, noes 35. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we all very greatly regret 
that the short session of the Congress is of such brief dura- 
tion 

Mr. RANKIN. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by mak- 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


that the gentleman is not speaking in order, 


1923. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming has not 
proceeded sufficiently for the Chair to determine whether he is 
in order or not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we all regret that the short 
session of Congress is not of sufficient duration to enable us 
to dispose of all of the public business before us, including the 
business of the District of Columbia. At the short session it is 
absolutely essential that we shall pass the appropriation bills, 
and to that work this House devo itself constantly, earnestly, 
‘and faithfully, with the cooperation of both sides of the Cham- 
ber, making a record in that regard. We then took up only 
the absolutely essential and important public business 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi makes the point. of order that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming is not discussing amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Only the essen public business during 
that period 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that when a gentleman having the floor is called to order, he 
must cease speaking until the Chair determines the question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of opinion that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming is discussing matters more general than 
pe contained in the amendment. The gentleman will proceed 

order. 

Mr. MONDELL. During that period, after disposing of the 
appropriation bills; the business of the District of Columbia 
was given more time upon this floor than all of the business 
of the Army and the Navy, than all of the business of the 
Banking and Currency Committee; than all of the business of 
the great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman Is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, during that perlod 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
respectfully, that even the House leader should obey the rules 
and the ruling of the Chair. He is not discussing the items of 
appropriation contained in this bill; and the point of order 
whieh the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. RaxRIN, made, 
which was sustained by the Chair, should compel the gentle- 
man to speak in order. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that the Chair 
was very liberal in the latitude which he permitted other gentle- 
men in the discussion of this matter; and since the attention 
of the gentleman from Wyoming has been called to it, he feels 
that the gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But two wrongs never make a right. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, Mr. Chairman, others than the 
gentleman from Texas are always wrong. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed out of order. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
if the speech of the gentleman from Wyoming is intended as an 
apology to the people of the District of Columbia, he better 
have a meeting outside for that purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have permission to proceed out of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. I do not wish to proceed out of 
order. I am speaking in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming objects. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming is proceeding in order to discuss the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is discussing the District of Columbia. The District of Colum- 
bia has had more time for legislation on the floor of this House 
since we disposed of the appropriation bills than any one of 
the great departments of the Federal Government. The Dis- 


trict of Columbia Committee has upon its calendars some 12 


or 13 bills. For instance, there is a bill for the compulsory 
attendance of children in schools. Then there is the biin 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman fs not discussing the appropriations in this 
bill and is out of order. 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly I am not discussing the appro- 
priations in this bill, and the amendment that the gentleman 
offered has nothing to do with the appropriations in this bill. 
The amendment is to the caption, “The District of Columbia,” 
and a discussion of the District of Columbia is In order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we have a parliamentarian from the 
State of Oregon in the chair who thinks otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that we have dele- 
3 here in favor of but one of the 13 or 14 bills from the 

istrict of Columbia that are on the ealendar? Is there no 
one in the District of Columbia interested in all of the other 
legislation affecting all of the people of the District? Is it 
legislation aff only a very few of the people that the 
people here are in ed in? Here is a list of the bills re- 
ported by the District. Committee and not acted upon: 

LEGISLATION FROM THE COMMITTED ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


l m LOS Closag ertain streets and Deys in vicinity 

ees Hospital. Un usin ‘i by SEE 
2040. 

Columbia. 


hed b ) 
omp ry school attendance of children in District of 
H. R. 4389. Creating traffic court fn District of Col 
~ a — fic co istrict olumbia. 
aS 1400: viding tax on motor-vehicle fuels in District of 


Columbia. 
eee Tanase insurance laws of District of Columbia. 
R 14372. vidin r charges eral fund standi 
the credit of District of Columbia in the 8 nes 
S. 8296. Authorizing merger of street y corporations in Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 

2822. R = sting hace oe on 8 istrict of Columbia. 
Ca . For prevention 8 disease in District of 
CH PTA To regulate sale of milk and cream in District of 
Gane Authorizing extension of park system fn District of 
oe 14184. Authorizing closing of a part of Thirty-fourth Place 


H. R. 18237, Authorizing closing of portions of Grant Road. 


H. R. 8792. oeng of proposed parkway connecting eld 
Civit War forts in D ot Columbia, * 

S. 3345. Changing name of Keokuk Street to Mili Raad. 

H. R. 12172. Re; ting pawnbrokers in 2 umbia. 
| - S. Con. Res. 26. — tion of needs of office recorder of deeds 
of District of Columbia, 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I again make the point of 
order, and I insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. FOCHT, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming want to know why these bills are not here? Simply be- 
feng! 3 gentieman and his autocratic committee have stran- 

em. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is ne Member of the House who is impervious to 
the rules of the House, and the gentleman from Wyoming is dis- 
ODETE She Soling OF Hie Asai: I ask that the Chair keep him 
in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr.. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to 
argue the point of order if there is a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MONDELL. I prefer to argue the point of order if there 

is any question about my being in order. 
, The CHAIRMAN. The Chair admonished the gentleman 
from Texas to keep his discussion within the general principles 
carried in the present bill under the head of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the Chair be good enough to have the 
Clerk report the amendment? 

Mr. N. The Chair would not permit me to make 
the remarks I wanted to make, and I still want to make them. 
[Laughter.], 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The amendment will be again reported, 
without objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, strike out line 8. 


Mr. MONDELL. What is line 8? 

The CHAIRMAN. The District of Columbia. 

Mr. MONDELL. The District of Columbia Committee has 
some 13 or 14 important bills on its calendar providing for 
compulsory attendance of children, providing for tax on motor- 
vehicle fuel, providing for amendment to the insurance laws of 
the District—— 

Mr. BLANTON. 
order 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not wish to be contentious, but I do 
wish the rules of the House enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already ruled that dis- 
cussion must be confined to the subject of legislation. 

Mr. BLAD N. Has the Chair any power to keep gentle- 
men within the rules? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not tell what the gentle- 
man is going to discuss until he discusses it: 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to have a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming and all 
other gentlemen must discuss, if points of order are made—— 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 


Mr. MONDELL. Under the language which is proposed to 
strike out, is it in order to discuss the District or not? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is in order to discuss legislative matter 

rtaining to the District carried in this bill, and the Chair 
nas so ruled in respect to the gentleman from Texas who en- 
deavored to broaden the discussion genera ny! 

Mr, LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
How much time has the gentlemgn remaining? 

‘Mr. MADDEN, I make a point of order that gentlemen can 

pot submit a parllamentary inquiry and take a gentleman off 
is feet, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
gentleman from Wyoming will proceed, 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, nobody puears to be interested in 
any legislation of the District of Columbia, important as it is, 
reported here on the calendar, except legislation affecting a 
‘few individuals, Have we reached the time when 8 
is to be governed in its legislation not in view of the ippo ce 
of public business but by approval from the gallerles? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas, - 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

District OF COLUMBIA, 
GENERAL HXPENSES. 
Plumbing inspection division: For temporary employment of addi- 
n ors of plumbing a laborers for such time as 
See m A EN AET EA Racal fear T $000, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Mississippi rise? 

Mr. RANKIN. I move to strike out the last word. We are 
proceeding here at a breakneck speed, as the gentleman from 
Wyoming could have said or should have said, in the closing 
days of this Congress with a measure still pending that, in my 
opinion, is of infinitely more importance to the taxpayers of 
America than the bill we are now discussing. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fıs] has introduced a resolution to 
investigate the Veterans’ Bureau along certain lines. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cox RNALTx] has introduced one ask- 
ing for a joint investigation—that is, by a joint committee 
between the House and Senate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the item, 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be heard. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I am not surprised 

Mr. MADDEN, This is an item for plumbing inspection diyi- 
sion. When we reach that part of the bill, why it will be in 
order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

Mr. RANKIN, And in that connection I should like to have 
a copy of the bill. I wish to say I am not surprised that the 
leaders on the Republican side object to the Veterans’ Bureau 
being investigated. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not confining his remarks to the item. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have the Veterans’ Bureau prominently 
before the House and 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I insist on my point of order. 
We are not dealing with the Veterans’ Bureau in this item. 

Mr. RANKIN. On page 6 we have passed over the item deal- 
ing with the Veterans’ Bureau, and it is to that item I wish to 
direct my remarks. 

Mr. MADDEN. That has been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule, The Chair 
thinks debate must be confined to the subect 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I most obediently submit to the 
will of the Chair, because the last word that I moved to strike 
out, I believe, is “Commissioners,” and if there is anyone 
thing 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair finish. 

Mr. RANKIN, This is not to be taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moved to strike out the 
last word and then engages in a wide discussion. The point of 
order being made against the gentleman’s discussion, the Chair 
is constrained to sustain the point of order, and the gentleman 
must discuss the amendment, which is the striking out of the 
last word. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 
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Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New 


zonk: 

Mr. LONDON. The last word is “ dollars,” and the trouble 
with the Veterans’ Bureau seems to be in relation to dollars, 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. Mr. Chairman, if there is any one thing 
that the American people are interested in at this time, in the 
dying days of this extravagant Congress, it is dollars, and 
God knows, I do not blame them. Look at the dollars you are 
wasting here! Five hundred million dollars is being spent annu- 
ally by the Veterans’ Bureau, or more than the entire Federal 
Sovernment was costing the people of the United States 20 years 
ago. You are spending that on the Veterans’ Bureau alone, 
You are spending possibly $200,000,000 a year in waste or ex- 
travagance of those dollars we are talking about. The tax- 
payers must foot the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi object 
to that expenditure? 

Mr, RANKIN. I do not object, as I have stated on the floor 
of the House before, to money that is legitimately spent to take 
care of these men; but every man who has inyestigated the 
Veterans’ Bureau is bound to know that yast amounts—pos- 
sibly $200,000,000 or $300,000,000—of the people’s money is be- 
ing wasted or extravagantly spent by this bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN, I deny it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Give us an investigation, as the Senate is 
going to do. Make it a joint investigation, and you will see 
these large expenditures and this waste in the sale of Govern- 
ment material, and cases where $150,000 and $100,000 Is being 
paid annually in various places for office rent, and you will 
find a great concourse of officeholders that have been ap- 
pointed—pork-barrel men connected with the Veterans’ Bureau. 
You will find when it is done that millions if not hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being wasted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, it is, of course, all very well for gentlemen 
to get up on the floor and say that between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 out of the $500,000,000 appropriated for the sup- 
port of the Veterans’ Bureau is being wasted. But I challenge 
gentiemen to prove it. 

Mr, RANKIN, If you will give us this investigation we will 
prove it. That Is all we ask—that you give us the investigation. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the first place, we are paying $90,000,000 
for premiums to make up the difference between the amount 
of the premiums paid by the men and the amount that is re- 
quired to be paid to cover the losses. That is one charge 
every year. We are paying about $178,000,000 a year for voca- 
tional training. 

Does the gentleman want vocational training for the men 
who were wounded in the service? We are paying compensation 
to the men who were wounded in the service. I will put the 
figures in. I do not recall them exactly now, and we are payin 
for hospitalization to an amount that will bring the sum tota 
up to what we have shown is being paid. I do not say that the 
Veterans’ Bureau is being conducted as efficiently as it ought to 
be or as economically as it ought to be, nor do I say that it is 
honest in every particular; but I do say that there is no such 
saving possible as the gentleman from Mississippi says. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, if 
the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can make his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order that we have 
passed the Veterans’ Bureau item and that the paragraphs 
under the District of Columbia are being read, and the gentle- 
man is now speaking out of order in discussing the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree that I am speaking out of order, but 
I am speaking in reply to the gentleman from Mississippi, who 
was permitted to go on out of order. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just a word on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr, TILSON. I think the Chair has laid down the correct 
rule as to the limitation of debate under the five-minute rule, 
and we ought to observe the rule. I do not think that because 
we have a large gallery to-day it is justifiable excuse for us to 
act like a lot of schoolboys. [Applause.] 

The subterfuge of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Rax- 
KIN] and that of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], for 
that matter, were after all but subterfuges to evade the rule. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Connecticut is not discussing the point 


of order. He is indulging in personalities. 

Mr. TILSON, I was simply illustrating my contention by 
referring to the remarks made by the distinguished gentlemen 
from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin] and Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
thereby showing that they were not discussing matters con- 
tained in this bill. They ought to limit themselves to such 
matters and we ought to leave these side issues alone until 
we can finish this appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to see the rules enforced in 
regard to this matter of debate. Whenever a Member is in 
good faith discussing the bill, all right; but when he resorts 
to a subterfuge or to any other expedient in order to discuss 
extraneous matters, then some one should object. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that I have no desire to discuss any matter that is 
not pending, but I did not think it was fair to let go what the 
gentleman from Mississippi said without some response. He 
said we were squandering from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 a 
year in the Veterans’ Bureau. I deny it. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I insist on the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Connecticut, who 
knows everything about parliamentary law, know of any rule 
that will make the majority leader and the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations obey the rule? 

Mr. TILSON. I am trying to help the gentleman on his 
points of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to what 
has been said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has something to say on this 
matter. The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Mappen] has the 
floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have surrendered the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas made a point 
of order on the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois, and the 
gentleman from Connecticut rose to discuss the point of order. 
The gentleman from Illinois then took his seat, and that 
vitiated the entire proceeding. The Chair will take this occa- 
sion to admonish gentlemen and remind them of the fact that 
we have under consideration an important bill, and whenever a 
Member moves to strike out the last word ‘he must confine him- 
self to matters pending before the committee or else get unani- 
mous consent before attempting to discuss other matters. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For allowance to principals of grade school buildings for services 
rendered as such, in addition to their grade salary, to be paid in strict 
conformity with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to fix and 
regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,” approved dene 
20, 1906, fiscal year 1923, $2,000. 8 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois some questions. I notice 
that this paragraph provides for principals of grade school 
buildings in accordance with the act approved June 20, 1906. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘They are allowed a year for every room 
under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask where there has been any 
change in this teachers’ act since June 20, 1906? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not as to this. 

Mr. BLANTON. In any other matters? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; in other matters but not as to this. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why insist on putting this provision in the 
statute until what is known as the Zihlman bill comes up? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not know anything about the Zihl- 
man bill in bills that we report; we only take cognizance of the 
law as it exists. 

Mr. BLANTON. That being the case, why does the gentle- 
man put $6,000,000 into this bill for raising the turrets on 13 
attleships when the bill that provides for it is in a pigeon- 


ole? 

Mr. MADDEN. The existing law authorizes us to do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman thinks that, does he? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think; I know it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That will be left to the chairman when the 
time comes. May I ask this—I do not care to make the point 
of order against this paragraph 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the Zihlman billi—— 

Mr, MADDEN. I am not the father of the Zihlman bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman is the high mogul of 
the steering committee. 


Mr. MADDEN. No; I am not on the steering committee. I 
do not make the arrangements for the conduct of business of 
the House; I am doing the best I can to take care of the busi- 
ness that comes before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that myself, Mr. Chairman, and I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For textbooks and school supplies for use of pupils of the first eight 
grades, etc., including the same objects specified under this head in 
ae e of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CaBLe: Page 9, after line 14, insert a new para- 
graph as follows: 

For salaries of teachers of the Americanization work of foreigners 
in night classes, at not to exceed $3.50 per teacher per night, $2,730." 
yey MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 

t. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order that that is legis- 
lation unauthorized by law. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Zes; I will 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, in my time I would like to have 
the Clerk read the following article. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AMERICANIZATION WORK FACES LACK OF FUNDS. 


The Americanization classes of the District public schools must close 
April 80 unless Congress passes an emergency appropriation, it was 
announced to-day. 

Closing of the schools will also cause discontinuance of the home- 


“service work, teaching of rules of sanitation and health to the immi- 


grant housewives. 

Miss Maude E. Aiton, principal of the Americanization schools, 
warned of the impending closing in a letter sent to-day to Arthur C. 
Moses, chairman of the Americanization Association of the District. 

Mr. CABLE. I hope that neither the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Mappen], who is chairman of the Appropriations 
‘Committee, nor the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] will 
insist on the point of order. This amendment provides funds 
to pay teachers who are engaged in teaching the foreign horn 
so that they may become American citizens. If the amendment 
fails these night classes must close before the end of the year. 
The appropriation has been approved by the President through 
the last Budget and is for important work. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. When was it approved by the Budget? It 
has not come to us. 

Mr. CABLE. It went to the Senate. This bill was already 
printed when the President was ready to transmit this last 
Budget to Congress. 

It was none other than Theodore Roosevelt himself who, 
realizing that the basis of good citizenship was a knowledge of 
English, in his last public message, said: 

We have room for but one language here; that is the English lan- 
guage for we intend to see that the crucible turns our people out as 

cans, of American nationality, and not as dwellers in a polyglot 
boarding house; and we have room for but one soul loyalty, and that js 
a loyalty to the American people. 

The amendment I have just offered is for the purpose of aid- 
ing in carrying out the wish of that great American, that ours 
shall be a Nation of people of one nationality—Americans— 
and speaking but one language—English. This can only be ac- 
complished by the education of the alien already here and by 
basing future immigration upon citizenship qualifications. 
When we stop to consider that there are 14,000,000 foreign born 
now in the United States, that less than half are naturalized, 
that 3,000,000 of the 14,000,000 are not able to speak English, 
and that an additional 3,000,000 are unable to read English, the 
size and importance of the work can be appreciated. The law 
does not compel an alien residing here to become an American 
citizen. We want no forced citizenship; rather should he re- 
turn to his native land. For those who wish to become Ameri- 
cans Congress, among other things, has seen fit to prescribe 
certain qualifications. 

In order that the alien may learn what America means 
and what the privileges and duties of American citizenship are, 
he must be able to speak the English language. English is 
the language of the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the constitutions of the va- 
rious States, of our laws and city ordinances, of our court 
decisions, newspapers, periodicals, history, poetry, the ballot. 
It is our means of communication in business and in society— 
the language of commerce and industry. 

Until about seven years ago no sense of responsibility, no 
duty or obligation was felt by the American people toward 
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the foreigner, except by a few. He was turned loose to drift. | Guhin, who is an active and efficient director of Americaniza- 


It was thought that as the privilege of coming here had been 
extended, the responsibility ended. An elementary education 
was considered in the same class as the measles—something 
to which only children are subject. During the war, however, 
Federal active participation began. 

On May 10, 1915, at Philadelphia a reception was held for 
4,000 “newly made citizens." The President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Labor, and other officials of the Nation 
and State were there. Later Congress passed an act imposing 
upon the Bureau of Naturalization the duty of sending the 
“names of the candidates for citizenship to the public schools 
In each particular locality. It also authorized the distribu- 
tion of free citizenship textbooks to the candidates who at- 
tended these public schools. The Chief of the Bureau of Natu- 
ru lizution is Commissioner Raymond C. Crist, as able a chief 
as there is in any branch of the Federal Government. He 
believes and spreads the gospel preached by Thomas Jefferson 
that “Elementary education is an inherent right of all in a 

- democracy.” 

Ir this amendment is not agreed to the night classes must 
soon close, The naturalization courts operate throughout the 
year, so should the schools continue. The education of the 
hundreds of men and women will stop. Aside from the board 
of education, many prominent people, appreciating the need of 
naturalizing the alten, take an active part in that work. Mr. 
Arthur C. Moses, a business man of Washington, heads a com- 
mittee of over a hundred, and devotes a great deal of his valu- 
able time to this particular work. All the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the District serve on that committee, and there 
is a board of directors representing various organizations such 
as the American Legion, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
D. A. R., Woman's Civic Clubs, Y. W. C. A., Federation of Citi- 

‘zens’ Associations, and the like. 

I had the privilege of visiting some of the night classes. 
There I saw foreign-born men and women sitting at desks seek- 
ing an education so that they might become American citizens, 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. About what are the ages of the pupils at 
these schools? I have been informed that last year they had 
one gentleman over 80 years old. 

Mr, CABLE. I would not be surprised at that, but the aver- 
age age of these students will not exceed 25 years. They work 
in the daytime and attend classes three nights a week. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. About how many pupils attend night 
schools? 

Mr. CABLE. The total enrollment has been something like 
1,700 or 1,800 a year, and the classes run from 40 to 50 pupils. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And they need only an additional $2,000? 

Mr. CABLE. They need $2,730 to carry on the work for the 
balance of this year. I trust no point of order will be made 
on this particular amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has almost 
convinced me, and I withdraw my reservation of the objection. 

Mr. CABLE. Miss Mande Aiton, principal of the work, ad- 
vises that when the night classes began it was necessary to 
advertise these schools by printing cards and distributing them 
among the foreign born. Now, in four years the classes are 
all overcrowded. Mr, O. T. Moore, chief naturalization ex- 
aminer for the district, including the District of Columbia, de- 
votes three nights a week to quizzing the advance classes in 
‘preparation for their examination in court for citizenship. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL WORK, 


It is interesting to know of the work carried on in the various 
States. North Dakota has adopted the slogan “No illiteracy 
in North Dakota in 1924.” 

South Dakota Legislature appropriates funds to assist local 
communities and engages graduates in Americanization work 
to teach the foreign born. The appreciation shown by the 
adult pupils is one of the most gratifying features of the work 
there. At McIntosh the evening school petitioned the board of 
education to provide for five sessions instead of two per week. 
A “Finn” rural evening school in Brown County reported a 
perfect attendance to the entire session. Butter, eggs, cream, 
and milk were provided the teachers without charge. A banker 
in Tripp tells of being stopped at 10.10 p. m. by an evening 
foreign-born school pupil who insisted on reading an interest- 
ing lesson by the light of a lamp-post. Matt Lutgen, a “ gradu- 
ate" of the Aberdeen evening school, developed a rather excep- 
tional control over English and appreciation of America, result- 
ing in his being called to address State conferences of educators, 
Rotary Clubs, and other meetings. I want to quote from M, M, 


tion and civic training. He says: 

What we need is not a better English week but a century of better 
English in which a generation will arise with respect for the lan- 
guage of America as well as a respect for its fag and its Govern- 

In Massachusetts also there is a State aid law. The en- 
rollment has increased from 3,000 to 22,000 since its enactment. 

Connecticut also bears a part of the expense, paying $4 for 
each pupil in average attendance of 75 per cent of the sessions 
in approved schools. The State director has the assistance 
of a bureau of foreign-language speakers, comprised of Ameri- 
can citizens of foreign birth. 

In Ohio the need of this education is recognized by law. 
There is no State aid, but the boards of education realize the 
need of evening schools and the benefits derived therefrom. 
The greatest difficulty comes in financing the project. Several 
cities experimented with the charging of a fee and found it 
had very little effect in decreasing the number of registrants. 
Beginning the school year, October, 1922, practically every 
city charged tultion to the amount of making the schools 
entirely or partially self-supporting. The result of this fee 
system has been that attendance is greatly stabilized. There 
is not the usual discrepancy between enrollment and average 
daily attemlance. Different fees are charged, such as $1 regis- 
tration, 50 cents a month, $2 for 12 weeks. Mr. E. C. Ver- 
million is supervisor of the division of Americanization, and 
is accomplishing a great deal of good in the education of the 
foreign born. 

The State of Utah provides for compulsory attendance upon 
public evening-school classes of persons between the ages of 
10 and 45 who can not use the English language, and main- 
tains an appropriation to carry out this work. 

In California a law was passed providing for the establish- 
ment of classes of citizenship applicants and it was made the 
duty of the county clerk to furnish the schools each month 
with the names and addresses of all such candidates. 

The following States have passed laws providing for alien 
education: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Gonnecti- 
cut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maine Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and West Virginia. 

INDEPENDENT CITIZENSHIP FOR WOMBN, 


The present Congress passed a law granting independent 
citizenship to women. No foreign-born woman becomes a citi- 
zen because she marries an American citizen or because of 
the naturalization of her husband. She must petition and 
appear in court for her own naturalization. She now has the 
same right to an education as the man. 

Miss Aiton advises that here in the Distriet, when the night 
classes began, only men attended; now one-third are women. 
In addition, she is receiving many Inquiries each day from 
women concerning an education for the purpose of becoming 
American citizens. In many instanees the mother can not 
leave her home and children and go to school, so Miss Aiton 
has arranged to take the school to her. The teachers go to 
the various homes and have group classes at stated places and 
times. There are now 100 women enrolled in home classes, but 
there should be a thousand here in Washington alone. 

I am particularly proud of the work done in Akron, Ohio. 
Fifty-six classes in that one city have been established. Special 
lessons have been prepared to meet the home Interests of the 
pupils. There is probably no city that I know of that can boast 
of reaching as many foreign-born women with as systematic a 
program. The value of home classes has been so recognized 
that however much the general budget for education is reduced 
the women’s classes do not suffer for the benefit of any other 
phase of the program, 

In Pennsylvania the Immigrant education work functions 
under the State department of public instruction. Special at- 
tention is given to the education of foreign-born women. It is 
realized that the mothers can not leave the small children and 
their many home duties to go to the schoolhouse. It is also 
known that lessons given in the home are of much more practi- 
cal value in every way; that the presence of the home teacher 
at once brings about a higher standard of living. 

The plan adopted is to secure mature women who have been 
public-school teachers, who have married and had a family, and 
are now free to work again. To such a teacher a course of 


special training is given on work with foreign-born women. 
These teachers are then introduced into the homes through the 
children in the public schools. A home teacher is expected to be 
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affiliated with the school building in the district in which she 
teaches and to work under tle direction of the principal of the 
building as all other teachers in the building do. Her time 18 
divided into short periods, and she is expected to begin at 9 
a. m. to give lessons in the home. At first there will be but a 
single woman in the class, but as the women get acquainted 
neighbors congregate in fours, sixes, and eights in one house In 
the neighborhood to take the lesson in the small classes. The 
teacher spends about one-half hour in each class and goes twice 
a week. The women are advanced as rapidly as their ability 
permits. The teaching covers each subject of human interest, 
the emphasis at first being put upon the speaking, reading, and 
writing of English and a fundamental knowledge of the Goyern- 
ment as a basis for citizenship duties under the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

Under this plan Mrs. Sarah R. Christy, regional director im- 
migrant education of Pennsylvania, writes that one home 
teacher can reach from 30 to 90 women in a week's work, She 
also states that in a very limited number of towns school boards 
with broad vision have financed the home teacher, as they do 
all other teachers. In other cases women's clubs, missionary 
societies, and other semiprivate agencies become responsible for 
the teacher's salary. Pittsburgh has one club of foreign women 
which grew out of Red Cross work. After the war 25 of these 
women asked Mrs. Christy to meet with them for the purpose 
of helping them find a legitimate work to do as a group, and 
she organized them into the Polish Women’s Club of Pitts- 
burgh, which now numbers 250. 

“My suggestion for further education of foreign-born men 
and women,” says Mrs. Christy, “is that their education in 
America be made compulsory, laying the obligation both on the 
foreign born and on the school authorities.” 

In Connecticut, Mr. Robert C. Deming, director of the de- 
partment of Americanization, writes that last year there were 
76 classes for women, with more than 500 registered in the 
daytime, not including evening classes, In his last report, in 
part. he states: 

During the year an attempt has been made to call attention to the 
problems of the foreign-born women. Students of Americanization 


broughout the country are thoroughly convinced that we must reach 
the immigrant mother if we hope to assimilate the foreign born. 


INDUSTRIES, 


The place of employment offers a good opportunity for the 
foreign born to learn things American, About 8,000 industries 
in the United States are cooperating in the education of the 
foreign born to become citizens. Teachers are employed at the 
expense of the employer or the board of education to carry on 
the work. 

With reference to work in Massachusetts, Mr. Charles M. 
Herlihy, state supervisor of adult alien education, writes: 

We are quite proud of our factory-class record in Massachusetts—366 
classes in 100 different industries, with an enrollment of 5,000 students 
last year. 

These classes are taught by public-school teachers, 

AMERICAN LEGION. 


The American Legion, under the supervision of Garland W. 
Powell, national director of Americanization, is endeavoring 
to promote good citizenship, as well as correcting the evil of 
illiteracy which is prevalent in our country. The Legion desires 
to further serve their country in peace time by aiding and assist- 
ing not only the educators but all other organizations endeavor- 
ing to wipe out illiteracy by creating schools for aliens in order 
to tench the English language and better understand responsi- 
bilities and duties citizenship carries with it. 

A night-school movement all over the country has been in- 
augurated. It seeks to have legislation passed creating schools 
to accomplish the education of all aliens and illiterates. The 
Legion schools now in existence teach English, eivies, and cit- 
izenship, The teachers in these schools in many instances are 
Legion members who have had experience in educational work. 
It also has adopted the slogan “ Adopt an illiterate and teach 
him to read and write.” 

DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The national society of the Daughters of the American Rey- 
olution aid financially and otherwise in educational work car- 
ried on in our country. They maintain a teacher at Ellis 
Island to assist the women and girls who arrive there. Also 
the local chapters in a great many cases pay the salaries of 
teachers, whether for night classes or for home work. An 
interest is taken in all naturalization classes and they seek to 
assist the courts in impressing the candidates with the dignity 
of the occasion, presenting him with literature dealing with our 
country and with our American flag. 


BOY SCOUTS. 

The Boy Scouts of America are performing a great service 
by delivering to the various foreign boru who have applied for 
citizenship invitations to enroll in the various night classes. 
Over a hundred thousand invitations were distributed in one 
year. 

The foreign-language press also can be an important influence 
in persuading the immigrant to seek American citizenship. I 
aupito, for example, from the Omaha Bratrasky Vestnik to its 
readers: 


— you want to remain in this country, become Americans; become 
lens. 


In fact, every patriotic and civic organization, realizing the 
need of education, Is aiding in this work. Colleges, normal 
schools, and universities in a great many States give a special 
course for teachers of the foreign born, 

Now, why should so much time, effort, as well as money 
be expended in the education of the foreign born within our 
country? The answer is found in the fact that illiteracy among 
aliens is increasing. In 1880 it was 12 per cent; in 1920 it was 
13.1 per cent. The answer is found in the census of the popula- 
tion of many of the States. In at least three States 50 per cent 
of the alien population are unable to speak English. 

Again, of the 805,000 immigrants admitted in 1921 more than 
264,000 located in New York State and only approximately 180 
in the agricultural State of Arkansas. More than 432,000 were 
of races which, generation after generation, maintain their 
own customs, languages, schools, and social affiliation almost 
as intact as if they had remained in their native countries. 
They form congested communities in large cities that are verita- 
ble “alien islands.” People living in these settlements are 
often wholly out of sympathy with American ideals, In all of 
our 105,000,000 the foreign stock in the United States consists 
of one-third that number, the foreign born being 13,920,692, 
and those of foreign mixed parentage 22,686,204, making a 
total of 86,606,896. More than half of the foreign born in the 
United States are located in New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Illinois, near manufacturing centers, 

Take the State of New York. It has a population of 10,885,- 
000. Of this number 2,825,000 are foreign born. Compare this 
situation with that vast territory south of the Ohio River and 
all west of the Mississippi, except North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri. This territory has a population of 45,- 
000,000, almost four and one-half times the population of the 
State of New York, but the foreign born in New York State 
alone exceed the foreign born in this entire vast territory. 
According to the census of 1920 only 20.7 per cent of the resl- 
dents of the city of New York had fathers and mothers of na- 
tive parentage. 

The present chaotic condition in Europe is partly due to the 
lack of a common language. In this country we want no lan- 
guage barrier between the people. The problem of the alien 
which confronts Congress and the country at the present mo- 
ment is serious. Consider the fact that approximately only 
250,000 aliens are enrolled in various classes for the purpose 
of becoming American citizens. Consider further that there 
are close to 7,000,000 aliens in the United States. Therefore, 
4 per cent only are seeking to qualify themselves for citizen- 
ship. In the 96 per cent are found those who seek to perpetu- 
ate their own country here, who make up the little Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and who seek to perpetuate their own customs, 
language, and laws, resulting in the breaking down to some 
extent of the unity of our country. It has been suggested that 
we should Americanize the aliens before they alienize America. 
This means the earnest cooperation and support of every loyal 
citizen. A nation-wide program of education should be carried 
out. The alien should be given every opportunity of obtaining 
an education for citizenship purposes, and above all carry the 
education to the alien wife and mother. Give her the chance 
here in America that she never had in her own country. Edu- 
cation is the foundation of good citizenship. Give these aliens 
every opportunity to be educated, to take the oath of allegiance 
to our country and swear to support our Constitution and flag, 
and to those who reject our offer, let them return to their na- 
tive land. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the point of order 
before I make it, I want to say that it is strange that if this 
great need exists in the District of Columbia as to this class 
of work nobody anywhere in official life was able to call it to 
the attention of the Committee on Appropriations while we 
were considering this bill, and it has been under consideration 
for over a month. It seems to me that we are entitled to give 
consideration to the problems that cost the Treasury money. 
Nobody anywhere connected with the schools or with any other 
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branch of the Government has called this matter to our atten- 
tion, but, regardless of whether they did or not, it is subject 
to the point of order; and I make the point of order. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I am ashamed to say that this 
Congress has never seen fit to authorize this kind of werk car- 
ried on and that the point of order, if the gentleman insists 
upon it, will have to be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CABLE, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana request unanimous consent to extend and 
revise their remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focut: Page 9. line 14, after the figures 
“ 1923." strike out $15,000" and insert $50,000, 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, in endeayoriar to familiarize 
myself with this school situation in the District of Columbia, 
I was amazed to find that only up to the eighth grade are 
free schoclbooks supplied to the children. The eighth grade is 
the point at which the books begin to cost something, when it 
is a burden to the poor man to buy books for his children, in 
order that they may have a wider and a higher education, 
which may be obtained in the junior and the senior high schools. 
That is one of the reasons why we are here te-day trying to 
get some consideration for the District of Columbia—not in 
any grand-stand play te the galleries. I am not here to extol 
the women of the District because they now have a vote, 
but I am bere to-day to do justice to the children and to do 
justice to the District, not by trailing behind the Appropria- 
tions Committee every year with bills that are subject to a 
point of order. I am here as the chairman of the committee, 
with enough intelligence to understand how these bills were 
not given a fair chance, I want to see the children of the 
District have free schoolbooks, and I want to see the people 
here compel their children to go to scheol, and have compulsery 
education, the very best that could be had. And I want to say 
that I think we have not had the consideration that is due the 
District of Columbia. As chairman of the Committee on the 
District, I have diligently tried to serve the District of Co- 
lumbia without asking for anything that is not just. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to know if the gentleman could tell 
us what is the power that is holding back the teachers’ salary 
bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. Ido not know anything about that. The only 
thing I know is this: That for week after week, as chairman 
of the committee, as a member of the majority party 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly Iam. I am discussing the question 
of money for the schools here, for schoolbooks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from New York makes 
the point of order that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
not discussing his amendment. The point is well taken. The 
gentleman will proceed in order. ‘ 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly, I shall be glad to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Ws. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to ask the gentleman a 

rfectly quiet question a of what the gentleman from 
Wyoming (Mr. MoxpELL} d a while ago. He spoke of 13 
or 14 bills on the calendar, reported by the gentleman's com- 
mittee. Is any one of these bills as important as this teachers’ 
bill, which has passed the Senate and is now on the calendar? 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly not; but while others are impor- 
tant you can not all things first, and when you see half a 
dozen treated as t bills have been treated, strangled and 
chloroformed, how are you going to bring the rest of them 
forward? 

Mr. SNELL. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
must proceed in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for two additional minutes. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, do not start that with me to-day. This 
is not the time. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Maryland asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania be per- 
ee to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there objec- 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How do the salaries of the teachers of 
the District of Columbia compare with those in other cities? 

Mr. FOCHT, Yes; that is the point exactly. I wish to 
say that the salaries here are far below Chicago and Cheyenne 
and Boston and Philideiphia and New York, and if you had 
given us the opportunity to-day you would have been appalled 
and reluctant to have voted against the increase. Anything 
else? If I can not go on out of order I want, at least, to re- 
tain my good humor and I do not want to filibuster. I be- 
long to the crowd that, as far as consistent, goes along with 
the intelligent directions of the head of the party, but when 
an attack is made upon the District Committee in this con- 
nection, and statements are made that are not in accordance 
with the facts, I think I should say a few words on behalf of 
the committee which has served so well and tried to get the 
business done, but have not been given the opportunity they 
should have as a legislative functioning body, and which I 
personally should have had from the leadership of this House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Focnhr made a very excellent speech, but he did 
not say anything in favor of his amendment. He offered an 
amendment to make this item for textbooks and school supplies 
$50,000 instead of $15,000. There is no justification for that 
amendment. Nobody wants it except the gentleman. Nobody 
wants it, and it is not necessary. Fifteen thousand dollars will 
buy all the additional books they need between now and the 1st 
of July, and this bill is proposing to make appropriations for 
moneys needed between this date and July 1. I hope the gen- 
tleman will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman feel, inas- 
much as only half the children of the District of Columbia are 
furnished with free schoolbooks, when his State and my State 
give free books, put them in the hands of all the children, does 
he feel like denying to the poor boys and girls here that which 
is given them by his State and my State? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘There is no law that authorizes the provision 
of free books in the District of Columbia, and every dollar we 
are appropriating is in violation of the law. Now, the gentle- 
man has been chairman of the District Committee for quite a 
3 and he could have had a bill providing for free school- 

00 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that both of the 
gentlemen are out of order. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will take a vote on that, please. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the amendment of the gentleman will 
not prevail. 

Mr. FOCHT. I hope it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

Da claims 
C 

1920 (41 Stat. 1054), on account of damage occasion 

which the Coast and Geodetic 8 has been found to be responsible, 
certified to the present Congress in House Document No. 537, $188.25. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have just returned to the Chamber as the item re- 
lating to $500,000 for investigational purposes as to developing 
rubber plantations had just been read. I am somewhat ac- 
qu with this proposal, and I would like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee what is hoped to be accomplished 
by this investigational work that is sought to be covered by this 
item? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is believed that there is a curtailment of 
the production of rubber throughout the world with a view of 
increasing the cost to the ultimate consumer. The United 
States uses 75 per cent of the world's rubber production, and 
80 per cent of that 75 per cent is used by the automobile indus- 
try in the United States, indicating that 60 per cent of the 
world's production is used by automobiles and automobile mana- 
facturers in the United States. It seemed to the Committee on 
Appropriations to be of vast importance to the United States 
to authorize an investigation of the conditions that would 
enable the United States to know where a rubber supply could 
be developed in war time or in time of peace; and in war time, 
with the present producing territory, the United States is abso- 
lutely helpless. We believe that an investigation such as we 


— 


— 


1923. 


provide for here will give the information that will lead finally 
to knowledge of where Americans can invest in the rubber In- 
dustry. There is alarm at these conditions. It is feared that 
there will be an attempt made to cut the present rubber pro- 
duction down to 60 per cent of its present production, and 
thereby not only take away the rubber that is so essential to 
the needs of American manufacturers but also increase the 
price beyond the power of America to pay; and every 10 cents 
added to a pound of rubber will add $50,000,000 to the rubber 
bill of fhe United States. If it should go up to a dollar. gentle- 
men can see how many hundreds of millions that will add to 
the cost of rubber to the American consumer. So we believe, 
and Mr. Hoover belleves, that he can supply information as the 
result of this appropriation which will not only enable America 
to protect itself and safeguard its interest as to the matter of 
rubber used but also as to the matter of nitrates and many 
other agricultural products essential to the successful conduct 
of agriculture in America. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, the Secretary of Commerce 
has now in his possession, and has had for several months, a 
brief furnished him by one of the leading tire manufacturers 
of the country with detailed informution of the available rub- 
ber supplies that grow in the East Indies and also in the Philip- 
pines. * Some years back the leading rubber manufacturers of 
this couutry attempted to form a large corporation with a capi- 
tal of some $20,000,000 to develop and ralse plantation rubber 
in the Tropics. Some of the rubber manufacturers have gone 
ahead along those lines. Rubber can be manufactured only 
where there is heayy moisture, 

Mr. MADDEN. Grown. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes; grown, I mean, where there is heavy 
moisture and where there is intense heat. The British Gov- 
ernment has the advantage at present. More than a year ago 
the British Parliament passed an act creating what is known 
as the Davenport Commission, whereby it vested in this com- 
mission the authority to fix the price on a diminishing output. 
Just u few years ago there was a surplus of raw rubber, but 
undder the intluence of this governmental commission they have 
restricted the supply so that the price is now mounting. Amer- 
ican capital has gone into the raising of plantation rubber in 
the Philippines, just as the British Government has gone into 
the raising of plantation rubber in the East Indies. 

I can not new recall offhand the extent of those plantations, 
but they are productive to a considerable amount. Undoubtedly 
the Britons have the advantage over us. But I am curious to 
know what will be done after we get this information. Secre- 
tury Hooyer has the information at the present time. He has 
in his possession a brief prepared by some of the leading rubber 
manufacturers of this country setting forth the total output, 
setting forth the amount produced in the Philippines and the 
amount produced by the British in the Bast Indies. There is no 
denying the facts stated by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. He has that information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After we get this additional information 
eoutirmatory of what he has now, how can we overcome the 
advantage that the Britons have over us in the raising of raw 
rubber? 

Mr. MADDEN. A great many people in the United States 
who are interested in the use of rubber and are anxious to 
protect American interests in time of wur and In time of peace 
âre ready, I think, to engage in the growth of rubber if they 
can get facts that justify the investment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. American capital has gone ahead and 
invested large amounts in five plantations in Mindanao. The 
tire manufacturers of the country saw the condition confront- 
ing them un realized that the British rubber interests had the 
strangle hold on the American consumer. The British commis- 
sion came over here within the last two months, a commission 
to negotiate with the American Importers’ Association. What 
hus become of those negotiations I do not know; so far as the 
press dispatehes state, nothing. They have the advantage; 
they are raising the price, and the price is going to continue to 
be raised. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: MADDEN, I think it was what was ascertained from 
the rubber growers of East India that came over here that in- 
duced Mr. Hoover to ask for this money. He hus been in con- 
sultation not only with the rubber growers in East India under 
British control, but also with the rubber growers in South 
America as to the extent to which they grow rubber there. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I believe there is no plantation-grown 
rubber there. I believe plantation-grown rubber is confined to 
the East Indies and the Philippines. I am speaking of the 
plantation rubber as distinguished from the raw naturally 
grown rubber, 

Mr. MADDEN. The industry in the East Indies was the 
result of taking that rubber tree from Brazil and transplant- 
ing it. It has affected the industry in Brazil, anà as a result 
of this development, Mr. Hoover believes, and so do a great 
many manufacturers of rubber in the United States believe, 
that this Is the one central need, to get all the facts and to let 
these other people know that we are going to get the facts 
and enter actively Into the production of rubber in competition 
with them, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not see what great value will come 
from the investigational work other than that we may have 
a little more thorough investigation than has been made by 
interested private parties, and that we may inaugurate a policy 
of granting preferential rights to the growers of rubber in the 
Philippines somewhat along the lines whereby we grant and 
receive reciprocal rights with respect to the importation of 
wood pulp and print paper from Canada. 

We realized years back that the Canadians had the advantage 
over us in having an available supply of wood pulp, and under 
the lead of that great statesman who has passed from our 
midst, the late lamented James R. Mann, who was the head of 
the wood pulp and print paper commission back in 1908, and 
with whom I had the honor to serve on that commission, we 
solved the problem growing out of the control that Canada in 
the future would have of the pulp-wood supply when the in- 
dustry would eventually go to Canada. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The output of print paper within the last 
decade has doubled in Canada. I suppose that the representa- 
tious of this commission or committee will be that in order to 
protect our users of rubber, the tire manufacturers in par- 
ticular, it will recommend that any country like Great Britain, 
through its Davenport Commission, seeking to control the price 
of rubber by raising it as it lessens the supply, will be met with 
a condition, if they attempt that, where they will have to pay 
higher and higher rates of duty, and thus be compelled to re- 
frain from their exactions for the benefit of the American 
manufacturer, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think that 
it is a matter of very great importance, in order that American 
capital may be interested in establishing rubber plantations in 
Central America or in southern Mexico or in Latin America 
generally, that capital shall be furnished with some definite 
information, not only as to the output to which the gentleman 
refers, because that is well known, but as to questions of trans- 
portation and labor possibilities, and so forth, all of which 
Mr. Hoover says he will investigate if he is given this appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; but I take the position that the 
American tire manufacturers have this information. I am 
speaking of something I know, because I examined the brief of 
the large tire manufacturers which was handed to Mr. Hoover. 
It has the full information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
there is an item in the bill of greater importance than this 
particular provision which seeks to place at the disposal of 
the Secretary of Commerce $500,000 to investigate the source 
of erude rubber, and which has been broadened to include the 
production of nitrate and sisal. As the gentleman from IIII- 
nois has said, the rubber industry in this country is entirely 
under the domination and control of the British interests, 
operating by reason of the fact that they produce more than 72 
per cent of the world’s supply. But more than that, they pro- 
duce more than 72 per cent in British East Indies and they 
control 85 per cent of the entire acreage of production, and of 
the world's supply the United States consumes more than 75 
per cent. Certainly that is a condition that no one wants to see 
continued. Something must be done to relieve the rubber indus- 
try in this country. 

Tt ean only be secured by inducing American capital to go into 
those countries adapted to growing rubber and making an in- 
vestment to establish rubber plantations. If the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce was established for anything— 
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and it is one of the most important and valuable bureaus of this 
Government—it was. for just such a purpose as Secretary 
Hoover believes that he can secure information and furnish it 
to the public which will induce American capital to establish 


rubber plantations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, it must be understood that the 

investigation to be made is so extensive that if manufacturers 
undertook to make it one would make an investigation here 
and the other there and there would be no coordination and we 
would not have the information as a complete whole and they 
eould not do it. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct. This 
is not a small proposition. To establish a rubber plantation of 
any size is going to require millions of dollars. Capital will 
eertainly wish to be informed not only as to the labor, the type 
of labor, the possibility of getting the land, the amount that will 
have to be paid. for purchase or rent of the land, and the ques- 
tion of transportation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. rtainly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In addition to what the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has already stated, is not it important 
that arrangements be made in many cases with the Govern- 
ment of other countries in order to protect in a sense the Ameri- 
can investors which private capital would not under any cir- 
cumstances be able to make? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; and, of course, capital can 
not make those arrangements. Therefore it is important to 
make the appropriation, in order that our country may make 
whatever arrangements with foreign countries which may be 
necessary. 5 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. It ought also to be stated that if private capi- 
tal should go in to get this information private capital would 
want to keep it for its own use and benefit; but if the Govern- 
ment gets the information accurately it will be for the use, as 
Mr. Hoover has stated, of everybody. Everyone. whe has use 
for it will have access to the information, and there will be no 
monopoly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This is a very interesting question, and I 
am asking for information: What is the available territory 
anywhere contiguous to the United States where rubber planta- 
tions might be set up? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Rubber can only be grown in 
tropical countries. Therefore we are limited to Latin America 
and to the Philippines. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What about Mexico? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And the southern part of Mexico. 
I understand that some wild rubber has been obtained from 
Mexico, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the 
able and distinguished gentleman from the State of Tennessee, 
my colleague and friend, Mr. Brrns, for the clear and splendid 
manner in which he handled the nitrate and Muscle Shoals 
question when he was discussing the proposition before the 
House the other day. During my last campaign one of the 

incipal questions was whether Congress would vote on the 

uscle Shoals proposition or not. I stated then that I feared 
that we would not be given an opportunity to vote on the 
question, but that I had cooperated with the Alabama delega- 
tion and my colleagues interested in the welfare of farmers, 
in urging that we be given an opportunity to vote on it. I 
made the statement because I told them that I appreciated or 
thought I knew the powerful influences which were opposed 
to the offer of Henry Ford. I thought that I saw a ray of 
light when my distinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. MAp- 
pen] made his able speech the other day advocating that some 
action be taken on this question. I now fear my hope was in 
vain. But, Mr. Chairman, Ford is not a quitter and I pre- 
dict now that public opinion will force a vote at the next 
session, and when that time comes there is no doubt in my 
mind but that the action will be favorable. The farmers are 
entitled to relief, must have relief, and you are going to be 
forced to give same to them. 

Mr. TILSON. Will not my friend from Florida get leave 
te extend his remarks on these extraneous matters? 

Mr. SEARS, This is on nitrates. 


Mr. TILSON. No; it is not on nitrates. I hope the gentle- 
man will discuss the matters contained in the bill. 

Mr. SEARS. I am about through with this. I simply 
wanted to congratulate my friend from Illinois, as well as my 
friend and colleague from Tennessee—— 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has done that handsomely 
and I hope he will now desist. 

Mr. SEARS. I am going to desist. Here is an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 to investigate something, 

I hope some day Congress will get down to doing somethin 
toward giving the people relief, instead of investiga Éi 
years ago when I came here about the first bill that I had to 
vote upon was one providing for an investigating committee. 
Even since then we have been investigating, investigating, and 
investigating, and about the only thing that we have found out 
from all of these millions of dollars that we have spent is that 
corn bread is wholesome, and that you can eat it without dying. 
I knew that as soon as I knew anything. It reminds me of a 
coincidence down home. I had an old negro working on my 
place. One day he came into my office and said, “Mr. Joe, 
they are about to take my home from me.” I said, “ Why, 
Uncle Alf, they can not take your home from you; I will not 
stand for that. Do not bother me any more, but go and get a 
surveyor and have him survey it and put down the stakes and 
you stay there and hold it.” He replied, “ That is the trouble, 
Mr, Joe. I got one veyor and he veyed it. The white man 
got a veyor and he veyed it and he put the line 10 feet in. 
I went and got another veyor and he veyed it and he pnt the 
line 5 feet out. Then the other man went and got a veyor and 
he veyed it, and he put the line in 15 feet, and I am afraid 
if they vey it any more I won't have any home left.“ The 
trouble here is that we have been investigating and investigat- 
ing—spending the people’s money on investigations of ques- 
tions that we should know something about, know all about 
before we begin the investigation, until we have just about 
bankrupted the Treasury. What the people want is not in- 
vestigations, but real action; some proposition put into effect 
which will give the farmers of this country some relief. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word in order to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question. I refer now to the paragraph on page 17 of the 
bill—— 

Mr. MADDEN. We are now on page 18, but I would be glad 
to answer a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I refer to the paragraph on page 

7. lines 7 to 19, inclusive. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the investigation which these gentle- 
men have been talking about. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the Department of Com- 
merce; 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, In the Philippines and Latin 
America. The proviso: appropriates $100,000 additional, 

Mr. MADDEN. Not additional, but it comes out of the 


$500,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It does not say so. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what it means. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It says “such amount ns the 
President may, in his discretion, direct, not exceeding $100,000.” 

Mr. MADDEN. That shall be available to the department, 
but out of the $500,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The paragraph provides that 
the following sums are appropriated. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have a number of items under the De- 
partment of Commerce, and that is why we used that language. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But that $100,000 under this 
language would be appropriated beyond the $500,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely not. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I suggest that you put in the 
word “ of,” and that will make it all right. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 17 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the language is 
all right as it is. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting 
after the word “ that,” in line 19, page 17, the words “ of this 
sum.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: Page 17, line 19, after the word 
“that,” insert the words of this sum,” 
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The CHATRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, while we are considering the 
form of the bill, I call the attention of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mappren] ‘to several instances of a lack of uniformity 
in the bill. I notiee that under the Department of Agriculture 
the committee uses the phrase “in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere.” When we get over to the Department of Commerce, 
we find the phrase, which I think is the one generally ‘used, 
“in the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” As I understand 
it, there is no such goyernmental entity as the city of Washing- 
ton, and that the proper ‘language is “in the ‘District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere.” 

Mr. MADDEN. We have simply followed the phraseology 
used in the various appropriation bills. 

Mr. TILSON. The Committee on Agriculture, when framing 
the bill, used the phrase “in the city of Washington and else- 
where,” whereas the other committees used the other phrase, 
and this committee has not modified the language. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are carrying out ‘the language of the 
different acts. 

Mr. TILSON, ‘I-suppose no question would ever be raised in 
regard to it, but in the interest of uniformity it seems to me 
that hereafter in the preparation of bills the proper phrase 
should be used. 

Mr, MADDEN. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


II think the gentleman is correct. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Craco having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4548. An act declaring Bear Creek, in Humphreys, ‘Leflore, 
and Sunflower Counties, Miss., to be u nonnavigable stream ; 

S. 1538. An act for the relief of Louis F. Meissner: 

S. 4156. An act authorizing the accounting officers of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to settle the accounts of W. H. Power: 

S. 1076. An act establishing standard grades of naval stores, 
preventing deceptions in ‘transactions in'navabstores, regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes; 

S. 4211. An act authorizing preliminary examination and 
survey to be made of the intracoastal waterway in ‘Louisiana 
and Texas; 

S. 3874. An act granting the consent of ‘Congress for a 
bridge across the Rio Grande River; 

S. J. Res. 270. A joint -resolntion concerning ‘lands devised to 
the United States Government by the late Joseph Battel, of 
Middlebury, Vt.; 

S. 4822. An act for the relief of the owners of the barge 
Havana; 

S. 3761. An net for the relſef of James Moran; 

S. 4463. An act ito ‘authorize the erection of a memorial 
monument or fountain as a gift to the people of the United 
States by the Henry B. F. Macfarland Memorial Committee; 

S. J. Res. 274. A joint resolution to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the observance of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine, 
and of the ninety-second anniversary of the death of James 
Monroe ; 

S. 4192. An act to permit the correction of the general account 
of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States ; 

S. 4117. An act authorizing the closing of certain portions of 
Grant Road in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
S. 4448. An act for the relief of certain disbursing officers; 

S. 1518. An act for the relief of Margaret Nolan; 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of G. T. and W. B. Hastings, 
trading as Hastings Bros. ; 

S. 4544. An act to authorize the extension of the period of 
restriction against alienation on surplus lands allotted to minor 
members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma: 

S. 2625. An act for the relief of sufferers in New Mexico 
from the flood due to the overflow of the Rio Grande and its 
tributaries ; 

S. J. Res. 168. A joint resolution in relation to a monument to 
commemorate the services and sacrifices of the women of the 
United States of America, its insular possessions, and the 
District of Columbia in the World War; 

S. 3078. An act to provide for the free transmission through 
the mails of certain publications for the blind; 

S. 4589. An act to authorize the county of Hennepin, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge and approaches 


thereto across the Minnesota River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation; 

S. 1104, An act for the relief of Marion B. Patterson; 

S. 3843. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Kin-Dave; 

S. 3894. An act for the relief of the De Kimpke Construction 
Co., of West Hoboken, N. J.; 

S. 4536. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Peedee River, S. C.; and 

S. 4594. An act to authorize the Secretary of State to aequire 
in Paris a site, with an erected building thereon, at a cost not 
to exceed $300,000, for the use of the diplomatic and consular 
establishments of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following title: 

H. R. 13272. An act granting a license to the city of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewage across certain 
Government lands; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased ; 

5 hs 2702. An act for the relief of J. W. ‘Glidden and E. F. 
obbs; 

H. R. 4421. An act for the relief of John Albrecht; 

H. R. 5251. An act for the ‘relief of Ruperto Vilche; 

H. R. 7322. An act for the relief of John F. Homen; 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek; 

H. R. 9944. An act for the relief of Vincent L. Keating: 
3 An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredg- 
0.3 

H. R. 10047. An act for the relief of Frances Martin; 

H. R. 10179. An act for the relief of Americus Enfield; 

H.R. 10816. An act to fix the annual salary of the collector 
of customs for the district of North Carolina; 

H. R. 12751. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Gon- 
struction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Tort Logan H. Roots) in 
the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 1290. An act for the relief of Cornelius Dugan; 

H. R. 6338. An act for the relief of Grey Skipwith; 

H. R. 11340. An act to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on the 
lineal list of officers of the United States Marine Corps so that 
he will take rank next after Maj. John R. Henley; 

H. R. 13827. An act relating to the sinking fund for bonds and 
notes of the United States; 

H. R. 11603. An act to validate for certain purposes the revo- 
cation of discharge orders of Lieut. Col. James M. Palmer and 
the orders restoring such officer to his former rank and com- 
mand; 

H. R. 6954. An act fixing rates of postage on certain kinds 
of printed matter ; 

H. R. 13032. An act to authorize the sale of the Montreal 
River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., to the Gogebic County 
Board of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich. ; 

H. R. 11637. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve indemnity selections in exchange for described 
granted school lands; 

H. R. 6423. An act to detach Pecos ‘County, in the State of 
Texas, from ‘the Del Rio division of the western judicial district 
of Texas and attach same to the El Paso division of the western 
judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; 
R. 7010. An act for the relief of the Southern Transporta- 
Co.;: 

R. 370. An act for the relief of Charles W. Mugler; 

R. 14249. An act for the relief of the owners of the Ameri- 
sc 

R. 


ti 


hooner Mount Hope; 

8046. An act for the relief of Themis Christ: 

R. 6358. An act authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to A. E. Ackerman the pay and allowances of 
his rank for services performed prior to the approval of his 
bond by the Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 13978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Hudson River Bridge Co., at Albany, to maintain two bridges 
already constructed across the Hudson River; 

H. R. 14081. An get granting the consent of Congress to the 
Valley Transfer Railway Co., à corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto, across the junction of the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi Rivers, at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation ; à 

H. R. 18326. An act in reference to a national military park 
at Yorktown, Va.; 

H. J. Res. 47. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 


H. 
on 
H. 
H. 
can 
H. 
H. 
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Academy at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A, de la Torriente, a citizen of 
Cuba; and 

II. R. 8921. An act for the relief of Ellen McNamara. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. McLean and Mr. Freun members of the Joint 
Select Committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the 
disposition of useless papers in the Treasury Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 13775. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to credits and refunds. 

H. R. 13774, An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to exchanges of property. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ARIZONA, 

For continuing the development of a water supply for the Navajo 
and Hopi Indians on the Navajo, Moqui, Pueblo, Bonito, San Juan, and 
Western Navajo Reservations, fiscal year 1921, $222.79, reimbursable 
out of any funds of said Indians now or hereafter available. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a number of bills have just 
come over from the Senate which ought to be signed im- 
mediately, They can not be signed by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore without special authority from the House. I move that 
the committee do now rise, and I do that in order that we may 
be able to give that authority to the Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that respecting the 23 bills that were 
Just sent over? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many have come. 

Mr. BLANTON. They were the ones that were passed about 
one a minute the other day? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Kansas having resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
McArtrner, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 14408, a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


APPROVAL OF APPOINTMENT OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion, which I send to the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution No. 564. 

Resolved, That the designation of Hon, PHILIP P. CAMPBELL, a 
Representative from the State of Kansas, as Speaker pro tempore be 
approved by the House, and that the President of the United States 
and the Senate be notified thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 14408. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 14408, the deficiency bill, with Mr. 
McArruor in the chair. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection. [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PENSION OFFICE. 


Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives, Army nurses, and all other pen- 
sioners who are now borne on the rolls, or who may hereafter be placed 
thereon, under the visions of any and all acts of Congress, fiscal 
year 1923, $16,000,000: Provided, That the appropriation aforesaid 
for Navy pensions shall be paid from the income of the Navy pension 
fund, so far as the same shall be sufficient for that purposes: Provided 
urther, That the amount expended under each of the above items shall 
» accounted for separately. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. KELLEY of Michigan 
having taken the chair, a message in writing from the President 
of the United States was presented by Mr. Latta, one of his 


The question is on agreeing to 


secretaries, who also informed the House of Representatives 
that the President had approved and signed bills of the follow- 
ing title: 

On February 28, 1923: 

H. R. 5249. An act for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, collector 
of internal reyenue for the first district of Pennsylvania ; and 

H. R. 9887, An act for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co, 

On February 26, 1923: 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., Bab- 
cock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the C. H. 
Klein Brick Co.; 

H. R. 5475. An act for the relief of the Standard American 
Dredging Co. ; 

H. R. 5648. An act for the relief of Ike T. Boyles; 

H. R. 13128, An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Ariz, ; 

H. R. 13808. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Venango County, their successors and assigns, 
to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the State of 
Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 2049. An act for the relief of the Delaware River Light- 
ering Co.; 

H. R. 9316. An act for the relief of Robert J. Ashe; and 

H. R. 13481. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes. 

THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Will the chairman of the committee kindly state 
to the committee the total amount which is now appropriated 
for pensions, both for the Army and the Navy, and how much 
is required for compensation under the war risk insurance act? 

Mr. MADDEN. Two hundred and fifty-two million dollars 
for pensions. The appropriations for the Veterans’ Bureau for 
next year are as follows: For compensation, $118,500,000; for 
hospitalization, $48,700,000; for vocational training, $121,000,- 
000; for insurance, $90,000,000; for administration, $50,000,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Making a total of how much altogether? 

Mr. MADDEN. Nearly $700,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the gentleman’s estimate of the 
requirement for increases in these amounts occasioned by the 
World War as the years go on? 

Mr. MADDEN. It looks as if under the present law there 
would be a less number in the hospitals and there will be a less 
number in vocational training, and there wili probably be a 
less number drawing compensation after a few years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There will be a great deal drawn on ac- 
count of insurance? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is $90,000,000 for next year in excess of 
the amount of premiums paid. Potentially the loss on the 
term insurance is about a billion dollars, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood when the war risk act was 
under consideration providing for the insurance feature that 
the premiums prescribed were sufficient to bear the cost of the 
loss but not the cost of administration. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was $28,000,000 appropriated at the 
time, and that was the only appropriation that has been made up 
to the beginning of the fiscal year 1924. We appropriated 
$90,000,000 to pay the losses on the premiums, and this bill 
carries 813.335.000 to pay the losses on premiums between now 
and the Ist of July. There will be about $90,000,000 a year, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman estimates in the future it 
will cost the Government about $90,000,000 to provide for the 
difference in premiums and losses? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will not be less. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says it will not be less; 
that means more? 
Mr. MADDEN. 
will run very high. 

Mr. HAWLEY. How high? 

Mr. MADDEN. The highest it will run for any one year will 
be about $120,000,000. The total loss will be about a billion 
dollars on all the term insurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Until the last person insured expires, the 
total loss will be a billion dollars? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; 245,000 is the number of risks carried, 
and the amount is $1,850,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The loss is independent of the amount we 
appropriated for vocational, hospitalization, compensation, and 
so forth? 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


It may be a little more, but I do not think it 


Yes, 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

‘PATENT OFFICE. 

For the share of the United States in the expense of conducting the 
international bureau at ‘Berae, Switzerland, fiscal year 1921, $775. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26, after line 4, insert : 

“RECLAMATION SERVICE. 

“For investigations of the ‘feasibility of irrigation 
8 water sources, water storage, and related problems on the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, and for cooperative and miacel- 
laneous investigations of the feasibility of reclamation pro: , includ- 
ing personal services in the District of Columbia where ; 
purchase, repair, maintenance, hire, and operation of motor · propelled 
or horse-drawn nger-carrying vehicles; and for all other uses: 
reimbursable in the case of any projet it and when adopted for con- 
struction by the United States or other agency; to remain available 
until December 31, 1924, as follows: 

“*Columbia Basin project, 3 Umatilla Rapids project, 
$50.000; cooperative and miscelianeous investigations of reclamation 
projects, $125,000; in all, $275,000.’ ” 


40 STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order for an explana- 
tion. 
Mr. MADDEN. Just a short time ago the Congress passed 
the act of February 21, 1923. It reads like this: 
8 
ted, to be 


the Interior, 


gravity or 


This act was passed and the estimutes submitted. The appro- 
priations are in accordance with the law. ‘So far as I can ascer- 
tain, without making ‘a personal investigation, they are im- 
portant subjects. I called in Mr. Davis, the Director of the 
Reclamation Service, after the deficiency bill had been reported, 
I did not have time to bring it before the committee. 

Mr. SNELL. Is this aà deficiency? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a deficiency to carry out the act. All 
the regular bills have gone through. It can not be put anywhere 
except on a deficiency act. The annual bill has been passed 
and this is a supplemental amount. 

Mr. TILSON. It could not be expended until the Ist day of 
July next anyway? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, Mr. Davis says that the importance of 
this subject is greater than anybody would suppose. There are 
a number of great problems which the reclamation section of 
the Interior Department are trying to work out. They can not 
work them out ‘until they have made surveys in connection 
with this work, and it is such a vast thing, he says, that it is 
essential that great care be taken in the surveys. For instance, 
the Cotunibia River Basin project—as to this he says if it is 
ever deemed to be feasible or advisable, it will require an ex- 
penditure of over $300,000,000 for irrigation and power. There 
is a vast amount ‘of power to be developed—seyveral million 
horsepower, as I understand—and before they can tell what 
they ought to do about the disposition of power or the licensing 
of those who wish to build dams to create power they have 
got to find out what disposition they can make of the waters, 
through this survey, and he says it is absolutely necessary to 
make the surveys. The Federal Power Commission is also 
interested in it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We had up ‘for consideration the need of 
the development of the Columbia River Basin and also the 
Umatilla Rapids Basin. Has the committee given any investi- 
gation as to the need of appropriating $125,000 for survey pur- 
poses, not to be reimbursable but to come out of the ‘Treasury 
and in addition to the money they now have out of the recla- 
mation fund? Has the gentleman any information as to how 
much they have had annually for survey purposes out of the 
reclamation fund? 

Mr. MADDEN. About $100,000. I asked Mr. Davis about 
this, and he said it was very important that the appropriation 
should be made. It is all reimbursable, but they have not the 
funds with which to go on with the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to challenge the gentleman’s 
statement about its being reimbursable, but according to my 
information this ‘$125,000 is not reimbursable. When the bill 
was under consideration in the House the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who gives close attention 

Mr. MADDEN. It is reimbursable under my amendment. I 
ask that the Clerk read it again. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reimbursable if and when ‘adopted for 
construction purposes. 


Mr. MADDEN. It would not be fair to take this ‘$125,000 
that is being appropriated for investigational purposes now, 
much of which will. be used to enable the Water Power Com- 
mission to grant licenses and get revenue and charge it against 
existing reclamation projects. It would not be fair to do that, 
and Mr. Davis so stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the reservation of the point of order. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman ‘from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fees of jurors, fiscal year 1923, $200,000. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burrness: Page 29, line 16, after the 


figures “ $200,000,” change the period to a colon and the fol- 
erie: provided, That the allowance for jurors’ fees shall hereafter 
per day.“ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that, or I will reserve it if the gentleman wants to speak on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and -gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the amendment I have offered is very plain, I desire, 
also, to supplement this amendment with an amendment to the 
next section ; that is, to increase the witness fees to $8 a day. 

I think most of you are aware that witnesses in Federal 
courts now receive the munificent compensation of $1.50 per 
day, and that jurors receive $3 per day. I submit to you in all 
frankness that as we are trying to provide funds with which 
the Department of Justice can properly enforce the laws of the 
country, we ought not to leave one of the main vulnerable places 
as weak as it is left in this very particular. All of you who 
haye tried lawsuits for the Government or local subdivisions 
know that when you send an officer out with a subpœna and 
force in a witness on behalf of the Government, force him away 
from his home and business and bring him into court, and he 
finds that he is to receive a per diem of only $1.50, he is natu- 
rally sore; sore at the court, sore at the district attorney, sore 
at the marshal, sore at everybody connected with the court, and 
under such conditions the Government does not get a square 
deal. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman say he is sore because 
he gets $1.50 a day? 8 

Mr. BLANTON. My experience is—and I have had some 
experience in the matter—that many of these witnesses have 
friends with whom they stay every time they attend court. 
But the jurors do not. Let a man get on the jury and the 
marshal takes the jury out and keeps them at a hotel, or they 
sometimes sleep in the courthouse—they have sleeping rooms, 
beds, and bedding usually provided for in the courthouse—and 
all they have to do is to pay for their meals, 

Mr. BURTNESS. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was giving the gentleman some facts. 

Mr. BURTNESS. ‘That might be true in some localities in 
Texas, but I do not think that is true as to the Federal courts 
in other parts.of the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the gentleman’s country I suppose they 
put up at the Willards and the Raleighs. I[Laugliter.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. I submit that a person who attends the 
courts of this great Nation ought at least to get as much as is 
required for living purposes during that time, and likewise 
those men who sit on the Federal jury. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For making such 8 as be ‘permissible under 
of the treaty providing for the imitation of naval 5 
eluded on February 6, 1922, published in Senate Document No. 126 
of the Sixty-seventh 8 second session, in the turret guns of the 
battleships Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Pennsy hate i Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Nevada, New York, Tewas, Mississippi, Idaho and New 
Mewvico, as will increase the of such battle- 
ships, to remain avallable until 8 


Mr. BLANTON. 


urret guns 


ot t 
ber 31, 1924, 80.500.000 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph because it is legislation unauthorized on 
an appropriation bill, and it is new construction unauthorized 
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on an appropriation bill. I also call attention to the fact that 
it is not only unauthorized legislation on an appropriation bill 
but it is as well a direct violation of the treaty entered into 
between this Government and others in what is known as the 
four-power pact. I want to call attention to the parliamentary 
Situation. In order to attempt to make this legislation in order 
so this appropriation could be made, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Buren] brought in what is 
known as his omnibus legislative bill a week or ten days ago. 
In that bill was a legislative item carrying this particular mat- 
ter. It was designed to make this particular matter in order. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think those who are charged 
With the responsibility of making the appropriation did not 
have that idea. 

Mr. BLANTON. I see they did not have it. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The policy of making these 
changes we felt should come from the Committee on Nava! Af- 
fairs; not that the Committee on Appropriations did not have 
the authority to make the appropriation, but before the appro- 
paron was made the policy should be determined by the 

ouse. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is the point. I do not want the two 
committees to go out in the dark and meet each other coming 
back. If this legislation is in order on this bill the other legis- 
lation sought to be enacted by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in his omnibus bill was to no purpose and unneeded; 
it was a reenactment of present authority of lay; because if 
we already had law for this matter, why reenact it? 

Now, I want to say that I do not know what the facts are, 
and I can only learn from rumor, but it has been rumored that 
since the bill was under discussion, so mysteriously sidetracked 
and pigeonholed, put to sleep, that there has been word from 
the great Secretary of State that possibly the contention made 
on the floor that that provision was in violation of the treaty 
is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I will say to my friend that the bill has 
not been sidetracked; it stops by the side of the road, but we 
expect to start it again within 48 hours. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman does not start it sooner 
than 48 hours he had better not start it at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know where we will land, but we 
are doing the best we can to have the legislation completed. 
I am going to ask the gentleman not to make the point of 
order at this time, not to press it, not to ask the Chair at 
this time to decide it. That legislative bill may not become 
a law. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope it will not. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend will appreciate the statement that 
it is in jeopardy, but this work ought to be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not discussing the merits of the 
proposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope he will not press his objection here, 
but will allow this amendment, as I would call it, attached 
to this bill to go through so that it will become a law at 
this time. The Naval Affairs Committee unanimously recom- 
mended it. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend does not believe that expediency 
ought to rule the Chairman in making a decision? 

Mr. BUTLER, I am going to ask the gentleman not to press 
his point of order, not to compel the Chairman to decide it, but 
allow it to pass along. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think expediency will control the 
Chairman, because he is from Oregon, in the great Northwest, 
where men come with convictions and have the courage to 
stand by them. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Texas was 
urging the fact that the Naval Affairs Committee brought in a 
legislative provision as having some bearing upon the question 
of this not being authorized by law. > 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was already authorized, why did they 
bring it in? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is what I am going to call 
to the attention of the gentleman, and I think he will see the 
importance of it. The Committee on Appropriations without 
any doubt has authority to appropriate for the repair or modi- 
fication of any vessel now In the Navy to any-extent, 

Mr. BLANTON. But suppose the treaty says otherwise? 

Mr. VINSON. It does not say so. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It does not say otherwise; but 
leaving that out, under the rules of the House, as I say, the 
Committee on Appropriations has that authority. This ques- 
tion of assembling ships involves a considerable sum of money, 
and the Committee on Appropriations thought that the policy 
of whether the ships ought to be remodeled shouid be deter- 
mined by the Committee on Naval Affairs first, and that is why 
we suggested, as some of us did, to the Navy Department, that 
they first submit the matter to the chairman of the Committee 
> Naval Affairs—not that we did not have the authority to 
do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say just a word upon the point of 
order, This is not a question of expediency. I cite the Chair 
to the four-power pact, which I send to his desk and ask him to 
note the following paragraph under the heading of “ replace- 
ments“: 

No alterations in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted— 

And so forth. 

If the Chair will turn to that heading, he will find that there 
are two provisions with regard to two other countries not ap- 
plicable to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would ask the gentleman from 
Texas whether or not it is the opinion of the gentleman in 
arguing this matter that this four-power treaty is now in effect? 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit this, that whenever the Govern- 
ment of the United States through its authorized agents signs 
an agreement that it intends to carry out, and that agreement 
is being considered by the other nations of the world, and the 
United States in that agreement made promises with regard to 
not changing the present status of the naval armament, it is 
just as binding upon the Congress as if the treaty has been 
accepted by all of the parties concerned. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the Chair who is going to decide this 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
all discussion. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Chair. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What is the language of the 


The Chair would like to get the benefit of 
I would rather proceed and argue to the 


treaty? 

Mr. BLANTON. That so far as the United States is con-, 
cerned, the only replacement it is authorized to make is to 
rebuild ships that have been in use some 20 years. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. But this is not a replacement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the head of replacement it says that 
the United States Government shall not change the mounting of 
its guns. That provision is specific in that respect; and what is 
the raising of turrets but a change in the mounting of the guns? 
My distinguished colleague from Michigan will admit that the 
purpose of this raising of the turrets is to change the range of 
the guns so that they will shoot farther and match other guns 
of other nations. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I suggest to the gentleman that 
the paragraph to which the point of order is directed says that 
such changes must be made as are permissible under the terms 
of the treaty. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose this treaty provided that we could 
not buy from the countries of South America any of their 
superdreadnoughts, and that then Congress attempted to enact 
a provision authorizing us to buy superdreadnoughts of the 
South American countries, but at the same time inserted a pro- 
vision that we should do it in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty. It would be just about as ridiculous as this provi- 
sion is in this bill. We are yiolating the terms of the treaty 
in one part of the paragraph, and in another breath we say 
that we do not intend to do what we are trying to do. It was 
admitted on the floor that the intention of this change, that 
the sole purpose of the expenditure of the $6,500,000 was to 
make our guns match those of our possible adversaries, and it is 
a violation of the treaty. I submit to the Chair that no ques- 
tion of expediency, however urgent or necessary it is to the 
interests of this country, should eyer cause the United States 
Government to violate its solemn agreement. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I know we all want to live up 
to the spirit as well as to the substance of that great treaty 
formulated by the Washington Conference on Limitation 
of Armament. In my judgment, this provision of the bill 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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does not violate either the spirit or the letter of that treaty. | All of these battleships enumerated in this paragraph were 


It is especially provided in that covenant, which, by the way, 
has not yet been signed by France and therefore is not actually 
in operation, that certain alterations can be made in existing 
floating tonnage. These alterations must not change the side 
armor, the caliber, the number of guns, or general type of the 
mounting of the main armament. All that is proposed here is 
the reconstruction of these ships, as Great Britain is doing 
now with her fleet, as she was doing at the time of the con- 
ference, and as Japan is doing; all within the purview of the 
agreements. We submitted this question to the Secretary of 
the Navy, an executive officer who undoubtedly is in touch 
with the State Department authorities, as to whether or not 
any provisions of the treaty would be violated by these altera- 
tions, and in his judgment these alterations were not a viola- 
tion of the treaty. Even though the treaties were not tech- 
nically in operation because of nonratification on the part of 
any one of the powers, I would still be insistent in fulfilling 
the compact for the moral, if not the legal, obligation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is addressing 
himself to the point of order, as I understand it? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does it make any difference, so 
far as the point of order is concerned, whether this is viola- 
tive of the treaty or not? Is that a question for the House? 

Mr. HICKS. It is a question of fact. As the gentleman 
says—and that is not a parliamentary question—whether the 
treaty is being violated is not a question for the Chair to de- 
cide. The parliamentary situation is, Has the Appropriations 
Committee authority to make this appropriation? In the act 
of 1907, amended by the act of 1916, the law provides that when 
changes are made in battleships exceeding $300,000 in amount 
per ship the Congress will have to make an appropriation to 
take care of the alterations. Below that amount the Depart- 
ment can make the changes from current funds. It is now 
provided by law that Congress by appropriating the money can 
give to the Secretary of the Navy the right to make changes 
in any of these ships over $300,000 in extent. No new author- 
ity is necessary. The authorization is a continuing one, and 
the funds are dependent upon the voting of the supply. These 
ships are now in commission, they have been built under legal 
authorization, and this sum is to make changes. It is not for 
new ship construction. I doubt if anyone would question the 
right of Congress to provide funds for placing a new mast or 
a new deckhouse on a ship without getting any additional leg- 
islative authority. This provision merely makes changes of a 
similar nature, 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER. The position taken by the gentleman from 
Texas would, under different circumstances, be correct; but in 
view of the language of the provision tn question the gentle- 
man’s position is unsound, for the reason that by express lan- 
guage this provision assumes that the treaty is in force and 
will continue in force, and that nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as in any way violating the treaty. The position of the 
gentleman is that we can repeal a treaty, but since the treaty 
has been ratified by this Government, and since this provision 
recognizes the treaty to be now in force, expressly disavowing 
any intention to violate the terms of the treaty, I submit that 
the question whether this provision is in contravention of the 
treaty is germane to the point of order. I do not wish to be 
understood as arguing that the provision fs contrary to the 
treaty, but I do insist that the question as to whether it is 
should be considered by the Chair in passing on the point of 
order. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the limitation 
placed by Congress upon the amount of money which the Navy 
Department can expend upon battleship reconstruction is a limi- 
tation on the department and not a limitation on the Congress. 
Congress can appropriate any amount of money for the con- 
tinuation of a public work authorized and in progress, and that 
is all we are doing here. We are continuing the construction 
ot a great public work, and we can appropriate any sum we 
choose without legislation, for the authority once given and the 
work started continues indefinitely. Under the many prece- 
dents, universally sustained, making in order appropriations 
for authorized public work in progress, I hold the point of order 
should be overruled. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, of course this point of order 
is not worthy of serious consideration or extended discussion, 
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authorized by law. If you can not raise the turret of a battle- 
ship, you can not put a patch on the boiler of a battleship 
without specific legislative authority. That is perfectly clear 
and self-evident. The other point, that it is violative of the 
treaty, raises a question of fact with which the Chair has no 
concern. Under the express language of the paragraph the 
money can net be expended to violate the treaty. ‘The Chair 
is not there for the purpose of passing upon a question of fact. 
It is sufficient if the appropriation is authorized under the lan- 
guage used. As a matter of fact it does not violate the treaty; 
it is clearly within the treaty. There is only one possible pro- 
vision of the treaty which could be connected up with it, and 
that is the provision of the treaty which says you can not 
change the character of your gun mounting. This does not 
change the character of any gun mounting but is simply a 
question of the elevation of the turrets. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. The words in the treaty, as I recall 
855 are that the general shape of gun mounting, and so 
orth. 

Mr. HUSTED. This does not change any shape of gun 
mounting; it simply provides for the elevation, and a point of 
order will not lie against it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a word. It is a simple 
point of order, It is a well-settled rule that an appropriation 
ean be made for the continuing of a public work. Specifying 
that an appropriation can be used even for the construction 
of new vessels as the continuation of a public work 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, uo; that is clearly out of order. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me finish the statement and read from 
the Manual, 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not agree, I do not care what the gen- 
tleman reads. It has always been that you can not. 

Mr. TILSON. I read from the Manual: 

By a broad construction of the rule an a 
and not otherwise authorized vessel of the 
continuance of a public work, 

The CHAIRMAN. Read it again; the Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the rule of the House itself 
provides that the Committee on Naval Affairs shall originate 
these new ships, notwithstanding what the gentleman read 
there. Read the rules that passed over three years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will read it again. 

Mr. TILSON. I was attempting, Mr. Chairman, to bring the 
matter up to date, if the gentleman will permit me. 


ropriation for a new 
avy is held to be for 


Mr. BUTLER. I am doing that, and if the gentleman will 
kindly read 
Mr. TILSON. It is a well-established rule of this House that 


Congress can appropriate for the continuation of a public work. 
It has been held by a broad construction, as I have read, that 
Congress can appropriate for a new vessel not authorized by 
law, and I was simply trying to read what the precedents show 
with reference to that statement. 

The later changes in the rules, referred to by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, do not change this particular case, because 
it is not for the construction of a new vessel. It is for putting 
something upon a vessel that now exists that has been author- 
ized by law. If it is authorized by law, then the only other 
point that can be made is that it is in violation of the treaty, 
for a treaty when duly ratified is the law of the land. That, 
however, is not possible under this paragraph, because it. is 
specified in the paragraph itself that this appropriation is to be 
expended “for making such changes as may be permissible 
under the terms of the treaty,” which eliminates all possibility 
of violating the treaty. Therefore it seems to me that under the 
well-established rules of the House this paragraph is in order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Connecticut is 
usually very clear in his deduction on these rules. I doubt very 
much whether he is on sound ground when he says that the 
matter of ordnance or mechanism of a ship is a continuing of 
an existing public work. Now, by parity of reasoning a bill 
brought in increasing the number and amount of ordnance in 
the United States would be a continuation of a public work. 

Mr. TILSON. That is not a parallel case. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Another thing, in what case is this a de- 
ficiency? 

Mr. MADDEN. This does not contemplate an improvement 
of the machinery or an enlargement of the guns. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct the attention 
of the Chair to two propositions that have been laid down by 
gentlemen who have discussed this point of order. 
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One of them is that the Chair is not called upon, in con- 
Ridering a point of order, to pass upon a question of fact. That 
is all he is ċalled upon to do, more frequently than anything 
else. That fact is this: Does the proposed legislation fall be- 
cause it is not authorized by existing law? If it is contrary 
to existing Irw, it is not authorized by existing law. So that it 
is a question of fact whether or not it is authorized. If it is 
inhibited by existing law, of course it is not authorized. 

Another point I wish to direct the attention of the Chair to 
is this: It is an ingenious argument that has been su 4 
that Congress may get around a point of order and violate a 
law by making a stump speech in the beginning of what it at- 
tempts to do. Taking up this broad proposition, let us assume 
that it has merit. It does say In the beginning of this para- 
graph, “If permissible under the terms of the treaty providing 
for naval disarmament.” In other words the amendment says, 
“We want to do certain things as far as we can without violat- 
ing that treaty, which is the supreme law of the land.” So 
far as the United States is concerned, it is the law of the land 
at this moment, Suppose, instead of changing these turrets, 
making a change which is proper, I think, in view of what 
England is doing 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not change the turrets. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose it provided for the completion of the 
battleships that were ordered to be scrapped. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose it provided that. Would that lan- 
guage in lines 21 and 22 keep it in order simply because at the 
beginning you made a stump speech protesting that the act you 
were going to commit, although criminal, is not intended to be 
a criminal act? 

That is a specious argument with gentlemen who try to 
avoid the real issue, Aside from what the question of intent is, 
the real point is a question of fact. Does the thing that the 
act requires violate the law? If the Chair is going to base his 
decision on anything, I want him to base it on another expres- 
sion or another fact than that suggested—that because the com- 
mittee says, “We do not intend to violate the law or the 
treaty,” they may violate it and do violate it. That would get 
the Chair into trouble if he undertook to base his decision on 
that. If the Chair thinks that the change proposed does not 
violate the treaty, then it would be perfectly in order. This is 
an expert question. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that if we pro- 
ceeded to provide for something that was not prohibited by the 
treaty the executive department would be justified under this 
paragraph to go on and violate the treaty, and hold that we 
say they can do only such things as are permissible under the 
treaty? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is thinking of what the Execu- 
tive would be justified in doing. I think the Executive would 
be justified in taking the conclusion of Congress on a question 
that is within the jurisdiction of Congress. If it were a close 
question of fact, I think it would be the duty of the Executive 
department to say, “This is a disputed question; this is a 
question that is doubtful; but the legislative body, which 18 
familiar with all the facts, which may repeal the treaty if it 
wants to, has said that this work may be done; that in its 
judgment it is not a violation of the treaty.” There is a twi- 
light zone there, where it is doubtful if you live up to the spirit 
and letter of the law. I am not a naval expert. 

There are two things I wanted to call attention to. One is 
that it is a question for the Chair to decide, and the other is 
that the language as used in the amendment does not alter that 
fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. If there is any doubt in the matter, does 
not the gentleman from Arkansas think we ought to resolve 
the doubt in favor of the treaty? 

Mr. WINGO. No; if there is doubt I would say we should 
resolve it in favor of the Navy of the United States [applause], 
because I think England is doing the very same thing. If this 
is a violation of the treaty, and if England is doing this, she 
can not complain that we are doing the same thing that she is 
doing; and I understand Japan is doing the same thing. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
gentleman from Arkansas that if this in any way violated the 
treaty we ought not to put it in the bill. But there can be no 
question, in my judgment, upon the facts surrounding the case. 
The treaty provides that there shall be no modification in the 
general type of the mountings of the guns. The proof that 
those who drafted the treaty did not have this sort of thing 
in mind at the very moment that the treaty was being nego- 


tiated is found in the fact that the other nations which are 

parties to the treaty had already increased the range of their 

guns in this same way at that time and, we are informed, have 

been doing it since. So that would have an important bearing, 

ns — to me, upon what those who negotiated the treaty had 
mind. 

Now as to the other question, whether the Committee on 
Appropriations might properly report this appropriation, there 
is a provision of law to the effect that the Secretary of the Navy 
can not expend more than $300,000 in the repair of a ship in 
any one year without a special appropriation by Congress. He 
has funds aggregating in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 at 
his disposal for the repair of yesse!s—$20,000,000 in the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, $20,000,000 in the Burean of En- 
gineering, and about $10,000,000 in the Bureau of Ordnance, 
making about $50,000,000 altogether. Out of these funds he 
can not spend more than $300,000 on any one ship. To spend 
more than that Congress must make a specific appropriation, 
and that is what is proposed here—to make a specific appropria- 
tion for the repair of vessels already in the Navy. We can 
appropriate for an expenditure of $1,000,000, if we should see 
fit, upon any ship in the Navy without violating the rules. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that Con- 
gress wishes to observe the spirit and the letter of the treaty 
that was negotiated at the Washington conference a little more 
than a year ago. We have refrained from construction of 
battleships; we have observed the very letter as well as the 
spirit of the treaty, and we shall continue to do so, not because 
the treaty Is the law of the land but because we hope and ex- 
pect that it will yet become so. 

A point of order is a technical matter, and must be answered 
in the spirit in which it is made. We are not now subject to 
the terms of that treaty, for it has not become law. A treaty 
does not go into effect until ratifications of the various parties 
to the treaty have been exchanged and the President puts it 
into effect by proclamation. We speak of the ratification of 
the treaty by the Senate. That is not technically correct. 
The Senate does not ratify a treaty, The Senate consents to 
the ratification and advises the President to ratify it. The 
ratification is purely an executive act by the President. 

Great Britain, Japan, and the United States have ratified in 
the popular sense, but the ratifications have not been ex- 
changed. 

France has not considered it yet by the authority that ad- 
vises ratification, and it is not probable that the treaty will be- 
come actual law anywhere until ratificatious by all the parties 
have been exchanged. Nevertheless we, very properly, have 
been acting as if it were the law of the land. We have been 
acting in the utmost good faith because we do expect it will 
be the law of the land, and we are not doing anything to make 
its acceptance more difficult for any of the governments con- 
cerned. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER, We have not been doing it as a legal obliga- 
tion but as a moral obligation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; we expect the treaty will become a law 
of the land and we do not want to do anything to violate the 
spirit of it in the meantime. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose by reason of the fact that the 
treaty has not been ratified, Congress should start a new pro- 
gram of spending $500,000,000 this year, does the gentleman 
think that France would ever consider ratification at all? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That would be a good argument against the 
passage of the law; it would be a good argument against the 
policy, wisdom, and morality of such an act by this Congress, 
but of no force whatever toward sustaining a point of order, 
because the treaty has never gone into effect. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, in support of the state- 
ment that has just been made that the treaty is not in effect, 
I think more than one Member of this House has noticed in 
the last few days that the Secretary of the Navy has in- 
structed that the work of the destruction of certain ships, 
which was contemplated by the treaty, be stopped, It seems 
to me that that proves absolutely that the treaty is not yet 
considered to be in force. Furthermore, as my colleague has 
just stated, we know that the treaty is not in force and I am 
going to express the hope, Mr. Chairman, that there is not 
a Member of this House that will try to put any technicalities 
in the way of the consideration of this part of the bill against 
which objection has been made. For if it is prevented it 
means that many of our battleships going into action must 
pass through 11,000 yards of enemy gunfire before one of our 
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guns can register; and the boys on those battleships will be 
from Texas as well as from California. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think gentlemen who are 
anticipating that we may violate the treaty can rest assured 
that that is not the case, because by the very terms of this para- 
graph we say that we will not do it and not attempt to do it. 
But, Mr. Chairman, let me call your attention to the fact that 
the question whether or not it is a violation of the treaty is not 
a question for the Chair to decide. The only question for the 
Chair is, Is there any law for making the appropriations? The 
whole question as I see it, Mr. Chairman, was well stated by 
the gentleman from Michigan, and some others as well, and it 
lies in this particular fact. This is not the construction of a 
ship. It must be considered as a change in the existing condi- 
tion of the ship for some particular purpose. That being true, 
what is the authority? More than $300,000 can not be expended 


for such purpose except by a specific appropriation for a par- 


ticular purpose stated by Congress. That is what is now being 
done. What could you ask further than that Congress should 
state specifically the purpose for which the appropriation is 
being made? Aflirmatively the law might be stated that Con- 
gress may make additional appropriations over $300,000 for a 
definitely stated specific purpose. It seems to me that answers 
all objections that can be made. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In line with what my friend from Cali- 
fornia said, that we have given up all hopes of the treaty being 
ratified —— 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I did 
not say that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I call attention to the very next para- 
graph, where we begin scrapping ships and provide $20,000,000. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman desires to 
know what I think about it, even if the treaty at this time 
should not be ratified by France, I would be in favor of the 
United States carrying out to the letter its contract with re- 
gard to the serapping of ships and limiting construction, be- 
cause I know that eventually the treaty will be ratified. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then. for God’s sake, let us save this $6,- 
500,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Reference 
has been made in this discussion to the treaty negotiated at the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament held in Washington 
during the winter of 1921-22, and while the treaty is not the 
all-prevalling consideration in the determination of the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
it must be said that there is and ought to be a moral obligation 
upon the part of the Government to conform to the spirit of the 
treaty, even though it has not been ratified by all of the parties 
signatory thereto. Irrespective of this, the paragraph in ques- 
tion contains the words: 

For making such changes as may be permissible under the terms of 
the treaty. 

In view of this language, the Chair thinks the question raised 
relative to the treaty can very effectively be disposed of with- 
out any further consideration, because it is not possible to put 
the money to any purpose other than a purpose that comes 
within the purview of the treaty. 

The proposition relative to the guns on these ships in question 
is one of the general type of mounting and not of the range, 
according to the provisions of the treaty, and so the Chair is of 
opinion that that feature of the point of order is not worthy of 
further consideration. 

The provision relative to the status of these ships that are 
specifically enumerated at the bottom of page 32 and at the top 
of page 33 is, however, to be determined by the Chair's ruling. 
It is quite apparent, in view of a well-established line of deci- 
sions and precedents, that alterations and repairs may be made 
to battleships and other naval craft when they come within the 
purview of the rule authorizing Congress, through the Appro- 
priations Committee, without specific additional legislative au- 
thority, to provide for funds for the continuation of a public 
work in progress. In the Fifty-ninth Congress a naval appro- 
priation bill provided as follows: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy shall hereafter 
report to Congress at the commencement of each regular session the 
number of vessels and their names upon which any repairs or changes 
are proposed, and which in any case amount to more than $200,000, 

This sum was subsequently changed to $300,000 by another 
naval appropriation bill, but there is nothing in this language 
that compels the Secretary of the Navy to seek additional 
specific legislative authority for this situation. He must merely 
report to Congress, so that Congress may consider the amounts. 


The gentleman is mistaken. 


Irrespective of that, the Secretary of the Navy, in view of a 
subsequent law, a recent law, does not make his report to Con- 
gress but makes it to the Bureau of the Budget, which in turn 
reports to Congress, This item has been submitted to Congress 
in the manner provided by law. It is quite clear to the Chair 
that all of this money proposed here in line 4 of page 33 is for 
the continuation of an existing public work, and therefore comes 
within the purview of the rule. The point of order raised by 
the gentleman from Texas is overruled. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHEARS. As I understand the ruling of the Chair, under 
the treaty we scrap modern ships and those in course of con- 
struction, but we are trying to make modern ships out of 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 33, line 4, after the figures 
“ $6,500,000," strike out the period and add the following: “ Provided, 
That no part of the moneys A e in this paragraph shall be 
used or expended for making such changes in private establishments or 
for the purchase or acquirement of any article or articles that at the 
time of the proposed c e purchase, or acquirement can be made, 
manufactured, or produ in each or any of the Government navy 

ards of the United States, if time and facilities permit, for a sum 
ess than they can be made, purchased, or acquired otherwise.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, this is a limitation that 
has been repeatedly held in order on appropriation bills. It is 
on the naval appropriation bill that became a law this year, 
which came from the gentleman's committee, and was offered 
the other day in the Committee of the Whole House when the 
naval omnibus bill was considered and adopted by the com- 
mittee. It was ruled by the chairman to be in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is clearly legislation on an appropriation bill, unauthor- 
ized by law; that it takes away frcm the executive that discre- 
tion which is anthorized to be used by every executive in the 
performance of his duties. It is not a limitation that effects 
economy, but, on the contrary, it may cost a great deal of money. 
I understand, as a matter of fact on the question of economy, 
the question of bringing it within the Holman rule, that on one 
order which the Government was required to place in our own 
arsenals, and in another instance in our navy yards, the Govern- 
ment lost quite a large sum of money. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, in line with the contention of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], I wish to say that there 
is a long line of precedents which hold that wherever there is 
a provision in a bill which compels an executive officer to do 
certain duties, which he is not compelled to do by law previously 
passed, it is subject to a point of order on the ground of legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. I claim that under this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DAL- 
LINGER], while I may be in sympathy with its purpose, it pro- 
vides that to ascertain these things the Secretary of the Navy 
must do certain things. He must base his action on knowledge 
obtained, and this requires action and the imposition of new 
functions and new duties. Therefore, as it imposes upon him 
certain duties that the law does not now impose upon him, 
according to precedents I think the Chair will have to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not the amendment limit the matter to 
the question of the expenditure of the money for repairs under 
this appropriation? 

Mr. HICKS. No; I think that the gentleman will find that 
the Secretary of the Navy or some competent authority will have 
to ascertain certain facts in regard to the expense of materials in 
one place or in another place, and that is an imposition of new 
duties, new activities. It is not a limitation on the funds 
themselves; it goes to executive functions and is therefore 
obnoxious to the rule. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is a question for the Secretary to de- 
termine; that is a question of fact. If the fact is to be ascer- 
tained—— 

Mr. HICKS. Who is to ascertain the fact? 

Mr. DOWELL. It does not make any difference. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is a limitation upon an expenditure, and it is in 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this the Hull amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This is 
clearly a limitation as to an executive discretion and not a 
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limitation as to an expenditure in the interest of economy. It 
does not come within the purview of the rule, and the point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. DALEINGER. Do I understand the Chair holds when 
it says it must be done outside when it can be done cheaper 


than in a navy yard 

Severan Mesceers. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ruled on the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have an amendment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green]. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 33, after line 4, insert 
“the limit of cost of the vessels heretofore authorized and herein- 
below enumerated are increased as follows: Battleship Colorado, 
from $17,000,000 to $17,600,000; scout cruisers Nos. 9 and 10, from 
3 to $8,400,000; destroyer tender No. 3, from $3,400, to 

4,500,000." - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order it 
is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill, and it Is 
new construction 

Mr. BUTLER If the gentleman will give me a chance 

Mr. BLANTON. I will in just a moment, and I will reserve 
it—and that it is also for new construction unauthorized on an 
appropriation bill. Now I reserve the point of order so that 
the gentleman. may speak. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am going to ask the gentleman to withdraw 
the point. He is entirely right, it is subject to the point of 
order, It is the same provision we passed the other day, and 
af is in accordance with the statement I made to my friend a 

it ago. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am thinking about the people down home. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman is thinking about the people 
down home, he will withdraw it. 

Mr. HICKS. Why not think about the Nation a little bit? 

Mr. BLANTON, I got an expression from them last summer. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no doubt it is violative of the rules 
of the House; the gentleman is entirely right. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was for the gentleman personally, I 
would withdraw it; but T make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I moye to strike out 
the last word, 

I just wish to say a word in reference to this $6,500,000 
appropriation. It may be justified and may not be, We have 
never received very definite information about it. Admiral Mc- 
. Vay and Assistant Secretary Roosevelt told the committee they 

would furnish some further information as to what changes had 
been made on the English ships. That information was not 
furnished. I have examined the British estimates for the cur- 
rent fiscal year and I have been unable to find any appropria- 
tion carried in them for the purpose of increasing the range 
of the guns. Of course, that does not positively show that some 
of those items do not cover this particular work, because the 
British estimate is not carried out with the definiteness that 
our estimates are. But I want to say this to the House, that 
I shall await with considerable interest operations under this 
particular expenditure of $6,500,000. We will have five ships 
with guns having the extreme range or elevation when the 
two that are to be completed this summer have been finished. 
It is proposed to raise the range of the guns of the other ships 
from about 21,000 or 22,000 yards to 82,000 yards. Nothing 
ever was hit at a distance above 20,000 yards in a naval battle. 
The battle off the west coast of South America was fought 
under ‘ranges of from 8,000 to 15,000 yards, and of course no 
big guns were engaged. The battle off the Falkland Islands 
had a range of from 8,000 to 15,000 yards, and the records do 
not show there were any hits made at the extreme range. The 
Battle of Jutland was at a range of from 8,000 to 19,000 yards; 
most of it at a range of from 8,000 to 14,000 yards. A naval 
statistician has made computations in reference to the number 
of hits registered, and they found that the big guns made a hit 
about once in three hours. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. That is enough. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. But it was at ranges of from 8,000 to 
14,000 most of the time. The main battle was fought at about 
10,000 yards. Now, the elevation of the guns will have to be 
greatly changed. Just what is the elevation of the guns on our 
older ships I do not know. Our later ships have an elevation 
of, I think, 30 degrees, and the later British ships must have an 
eleyation about the same, and a range of probably 32,000 yards, 
but when you shoot at such extreme ranges and the object is 
unseen it greatly diminishes the chance for hitting anything. It 
is yery difficult to hit anything because of the high angle which 
the shell takes in falling, I want to say that even in battle prac- 


tice, and in battle practice they are much more apt to hit than 
in actual battle, I have doubt of their being able to hit a moving 
target at 32,000 yards. That is 18 miles, and beyond the range 
of vision from the ship doing the firing. Of course, gentlemen 
Say, or rather the naval experts say, that they will use airplanes 
to locate the enemy and spotting the shots as they strike the 
water. In this way they claim they will be able to make hits. 
I doubt it very much. On the other hand, I will admit that if 
one of these big shells fired at a high angle should strike the 
deck of an enemy's ship it would practically put it out of com- 
mission, 

There seems to be a singular lack of information in the hear- 
ings about what they expeeted to do. The Naval Committee 
was not told what the elevation of most of the guns is now on 
the British ships. It was stated that the elevation of the guns 
on some of our ships was only 15 degrees. I think that is true 
with respect to some of them. 

Mr. HICKS. The elevation on most of the British ships is 33. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think not. They are listed as 30 
degrees on the later ships. 

Mr. HICKS. I thought the 
mittee did not knéw. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know how it can when they 
claim that alterations are being made on them. The later 
British ships may be provided with 38 degrees elevation, but 
there is nothing in the hearings about that. 

Mr. HICKS. We had a great deal of confidential information 
before our committee in our hearings which we did not publish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 
more. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks for two 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Supplementing what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicks] has said, if the gentleman from Iowa will 
go to the Navy Department and make inquiry as to the effec- 
tive ranges, he will find that the information he has given to 
the House, that 18,000 yards or 19,000 yards is the maximum 
range, is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not state that. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is the inference to be drawn from what 
the gentleman said. He will find that if this is done it will 
prove very effective. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What I said was that no hits had 
ever been made in battle at ranges between 22,000 and 32,000 
yards, The gentleman should not think that I have not inves- 
tigated this matter. The fact is I have investigated it very 
carefully, and as a result I doubt the wisdom of spending 
money on the old ships for this pu ` 

Mr. MAcLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. We hear continually about the Brit- 
ish ships. Have you heard anything about the Japanese ships? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; but only a few of them have got 
big guns, and only one of them is of recent construction. 

Now, just a few words with reference to our Navy in com- 
parison with the British. We have 10 ships larger than any 
the British have, with one exception, and that is the Hood, a 
41,200-ton ship. Our ships, fewer in number than the British 
ships, will have a heavier broadside and carry heavier armor, 
even including the British ships that can not be finished until 
1925. We are in no danger from the British Navy, even it 
some one was guilty of such criminal folly or insanity, which- 
ever you may term it, of committing an act which brought on 
war between England and the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Scrapping of naval vessels: The Secretary of the Navy may use, 
pursuant to the provisions of the act approved July 1, 1922, entitled 
‘An act authorizing the President to i certain vessels in cou- 
formity with the provisions of the treaty limiting naval armamen 
and for other purposes,” the unexpended balance on the date o 
approval of this act under the appropriation heretofore made on 
account of scrapping of naval vessels, a ee with the sum of 
$12,500,000, which is hereby 6 or necessary expenses in 
connection with the care preservation of vessels whose con- 
struction has been or shail be suspended or discontinued on account 
of the treaty limiting naval armament, and for expenses of handilin 
preserving, and inventorying materia] on hand or in course of fabri- 
cation for said vessels, snd toward payment of bills for material 
already completed for said vessels and toward payment of an 


amounts payable as a result of the modification or cancellation o 
contracts and purchase orders on account of said vessels, their 


gentleman said the Naval Com- 


1923. 


on account of the treaty limiting naval armament, and a further 
sum of $8,450,000 is 40 appropriated for the payment of any 
amounts payable as a result of the modification or cancellation of 
contracts and orders, including incidental expenses, for the armament, 
armor, ammunition, and — Baa outfits (including material re- 
quired in connection therewith) of vessels whose construction has 
been or shall be suspended or discontinued on account of the treaty 
limiting naval armament, and for settlement of contracts and orders 
for material for destroyer-type to oes in excess of requirements 
for the number of such torpedoes that may be completed under the 
rovisions of the naval appropriation act approv Tay 1, 1922; 
n all, $20,950,000, to remain available until June 30, 1924. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 33, line 17, after the comma and the word “'preserving,” 
insert “transporting”; and on ge 33, line 24, in Heu of e 
word “ hereinafter,” insert “ hereafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest also, in line 
14, of page 34, the word “on” should be changed to the word 
“or.” Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to include that 
in his amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
and modified. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairmas, reserving a point of order, 
I wish first to inquire of the chairman of the committee how 
much of this tetal fund is going to be paid to the contracting 
shipbuilding concerns for reimbursement by reason of carrying 
charges? 

Mr. MADDEN. None for carrying charges. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You have an item here at the bottom of 
page 33 for reimbursement to contractors of carrying charges 
heretofore or hereinafter approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me explain it in this way: The work 
of constructing the ships was discontinued on August 1 last. 
Since that time no work has been done on the ships. All the 
overhead charges have been discontinued, and about $1,250,000 
overhead charges have been saved as a result of stopping work 
at that time. About $2,500,000, as I reeall, will be saved as 
the result of the action taken in stopping the work on August 
1. Overhead charges, of course, there are, because the ships 
are on the docks. These docks belong to the private owners. 
The ships are occupying the space. We must pay rent for the 
space or take the ships out, and we must pay more or less of 
the total charge of the construction on account of the space 
these ships occupy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman information about the 
total charges against the Government by reason of the deferring 
of the work? 

Mr. MADDEN. Three million one hundred thousand dollars 
will be charged for overhead out of this appropriation; $8,450,- 
000 of this appropriation is to be paid for work already done 
on ordnance contracts. That includes all finished material for 
ordnance and all partially finished material; but no charge is 
included in the $8,450,000 for prospective profits. This settles 
everything in connection with ordnance. 

Now, there has been no settlement made on hulls and ma- 
chinery, and no settlement will be made for the time being, 
until we know whether France will ratify the treaty or not. 
What has been done is to stop the expense. The hull and ma- 
chinery contracts still exist, in connection with which we are 
paying for the rent of the yards and such overhead as I have 
described. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are we to understand that the total 
claimed by reason of the deferred work will be $3,100,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is for overhead; nobody knows when 
they will cancel the contracts for hulls and machinery. If the 
contracts are not canceled we will be in a position to go ahead 
without the expenditure of any money for preliminary work, 
and we will have saved by the conservation of their contracts 
the difference between the amount we are paying now and the 
value of the contract, including the overhead which we would 
have to pay under conditions which now prevail. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The $3,100,000 of adjudicated claims have 
been settled through the Navy Department adjuster? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. And the further claims—— 


Mr. MADDEN. The further claims—we do not know how 
much they will be, because we do not know how soon we will. 
have to scrap the ships or proceed with their construction. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Can the gentleman estimate the approximate 
loss sustained by the Government by reason of the delay in 
ratification? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. That is pretty hard to tell. In fact, 
no one can tell. 

Mr. OLIVER. But there is a loss, and it may continue. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may amount to more than $10,000,000 
and possibly to 520,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. It depends upon the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk hire 
for clerks and employees absent with pay at first and second class post 
offices, and temporary and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter 
resort post offices, fiscal year 1923, $1,250,000. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word in order to make a statement and ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question, I notice this paragraph appropriates one 
million and a quarter dollars for the auxiliary force of the 
postmasters. I have received information to the effect that in 
my own home city of Fort Worth, Tex., the postal receipts for 
January, 1923, were 58 per cent in excess of the receipts for 
the corresponding month in 1922. And thus far in February 
the increase has been even greater. In spite of this very re- 
markable increase in receipts à reduction of 35 men has been 
authorized in the force. I understand that these men come 
from the auxiliary force provided for in this paragraph. I 
would like to make the inquiry of the chairman of the com- 
mittee if a million and a quarter dollars, as provided here, rep- 
resents the full amount requested by the department and au- 
thorized by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does. They have eyerything they need. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman thinks that this will be 
adequate? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. We did not want to take any chances 
in crippling such sections as the gentleman represents. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Railway Mail Service: For 15 division superintendents, 15 assistant 
division superintendents, ete., including the same objects specified under 
this bead in the Post Office Department appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1923, $1,000,000. 

Mr, ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois the ne- 
cessity for this appropriation, a million dollars for Railway 
Mail Service. 

Mr. MADDEN. The situation in respect to that is this: 
The appropriation made for 1923 was inadequate in the first 
instance. The Second Assistant Postmaster General tried in 
every way to keep within the amount of the appropriations. 
There were 305 less clerks on the active roll than there were at 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. ROUSE. This is for the division superintendent and the 
assistant division superintendent; it does not provide for the 
salary of clerks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; it does. This is the language of the 
act, but we are eliminating some language so as not to take up 
too much space. There were 305 less clerks in January than 
there were at the beginning at the fiscal year. The railroad 
strike put every train behind for months, and some men would 
have as much as five or six hours’ overtime, and all men on 
all trains on the principal roads had overtime, and the testi- 
mony before us showed that the cost of the department as the 
result of the strike for overtime was about $1,500,000. We 
gave them $1,000,000 to try to make up; they said they did not 
have the money to pay during the month of June. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. od 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


again offer the amendment and have it inserted at the proper 
place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to offer an amendment and have it inserted 
at the proper place. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let it first be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 
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Whe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 33, after line 4. insert: 
“The limits of cost of the vessels heretofore authorized and herein 
below enumerated are increased, as follows: nia agar Colorado, from 

17,000,000 to $17,600,000; scout cruisers Nos. and 19, from 

8,250,000 to $8,400,000 each; and destroyer tender No, 3, from 
$3,400,000 to $4,500,000,” 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Vehicle service: For additional amount required for vehicle allow- 
ance, the hiring of drivers, the rental of vehicles, and the purchase 
and exchange and maintenance, including stable and garage facilities, 
of wagons or automobiles for, and the operation of, screen-wagon and 
city delivery and collection services, fiscal year 1923, $500,000. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. 

For the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Ger- 
pene by the Mixed Claims Commission established under the Me ager ey 
concluded between thé United States and Germany on Augustel0, 1922, 
for the determination of the amount to be paid by Germany in satisfac- 
tion of the official obligations of Germany undef the treaty concluded 
between the Governments of the United States rmany on 
August 25, 1921, including the e ses which under the terms of 
such agreement of August 10, 1922, are cargoes in part to the 
United States, and the expenses of an agency of the United States to 
perform all necessary services in connection with the preparation of 
claims and the presentation thereof before said mixed commission, in- 
cluding salaries of an apar and necessary counsel and other assistants 
and employees, rent in the District of Columbia, printing and binding, 
contingent expenses, traveling and subsistence expenses, and such other 
expenses in the United States and elsewhere as the President may deem 
proper, fiscal year 1924, $222,300. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order against the proposition in order to get some information 
from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall be very glad to give the gentleman 
any information I can. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was some indirect reference to the 
activities of this Mixed Claims Commission in the discussion of 
the bill, which was under consideration a few days ago, respect- 
ing the property of German nationals, I understand that this 
commission were set up without any legislation by Congress, but 
directly under the provisions of the treaty and the agreement 
made between the United States and Germany. That is the 
fact. is it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, There has been no supporting legislation 
for the Congress of the United States affecting this subject? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; this was under the treaty ratified by 
the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And this is the only appropriation that 
has been made? 

Mr. MADDEN, No; this is the second one. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How much was the amount of the origi- 
nal appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. One hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. And now you are providing an addi- 
tional $220,000 and odd? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and it will go on for several years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to haye some explanation 
of the general scope of this work. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should be very glad to give it to the gen- 
tleman. The President of the United States entered into an 
agreement with Germany by which a Mixed Claims Commission 
was appointed to consider claims of American citizens against 
Germany and German nationals. This commission was ap- 
poitnted—one by the German Government, one by the President 
of the United States, and the umpire, who is former Justice 
Day, was appointed by the President of the United States. 

In addition to the two commissioners and the umpire, Ger- 
many has an agent, or what I would call a general counsel in 
the ordinary term, and the United States has also an agent or 
general counsel. There are a number of other attorneys. Ap- 
plications for allowance of claims of American citizens have 
been filed with the Secretary of State and they have been re- 
ferred to this commission. This commission began to sit here 
last fall. Ten thousand claims have been filed so far. The 
American sp who was before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions said that the claims filed would aggregate over a billion 
dollars. Some of these claims are questionable. Others, he 
said, there was no doubt about. We inquired then to see what 
progress they were making. He said they were dividing these 
claims into different categories, and out of each category they 
will take a typical case, They will then get a body of law laid 
down upen which they may be able to base future settlements 


and 


on similar cases. 
not be exact in respect to the settlement of- particular cases, 
they will try to lay down general principles by which the com- 
mission can be guided as to the cases in each category. They 


While all of the facts and all of the law may 


haye made up a number of cases and have submitted them to 
the court, They have argued some of these cases, the evidence. 
is all in, and they expect to have decisions handed down in 
three or four or five typical cases within a yery short time. In 
answer to a question which I asked, they said that they thought 
that they would be able to dispose of about 5,000 cases a year, 
assuming that the commission sat every day; but, taking out the 
period for vacation of the commission, I concluded that even if 
they worked very assiduously they would not be able to dispose 
of more than 3,500 cases a year. If there are 10,000 cases and 
they can dispose of 3,500 a year, they could clean this matter 
up in about three years, but gentlemen here will recall that 
the Spanish Claims Commission sat for nine years on a very 
small amount of claims, and nobody knows how long it will take 
this commission to dispose of the business before it. ' 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the gentleman for that statement, 
and I want to ask him one or two other questions. Was the 
gentleman entirely accurate when he made the statement that 
this commission under this agreement was to determine the 
obligations of Germany and of the nationals of Germany? 

Mr. MADDEN, I may have been mistaken about that. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. The bill provides, and I think the treaty 
also provided, that this commission should investigate only the 
claims of our Government against the Government of Germany. 

Mr. MADDEN. I guess the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does this commission sit in the United 
States or hold sessions abroad? 

Mr. MADDEN. They age sitting here in Washington, and 
they say that they may be compelled to go to Germany at some 
future time, because of the difficulty of the German agents in 
being able to get the information on all cases. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Is there any limitation put on the salaries 
of these numerous attorneys and agents? 

Mr. MADDEN. Ves. 

1 ays BANKHEAD. By what limitations are those salaries 
xea?’ 

Mr. MADDEN. By the amount of appropriation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no limitation, of course, in the 
treaty to fix them, and we have passed no legislation that is 
of law. As I understand it, the gentleman is making a lump- 
sum appropriation here? 

Mr. MADDEN. But we have a list of salaries fixed beyond 
which they can not go. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Where are they fixed? 

Mr. MADDEN, They are not in the law, but they are ad- 
hering to it, and it will show in the hearings just exactly what 
they are, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What are the highest? 

Mr. MADDEN. Twelve thousand dollars. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For attorneys, counsel? 

Mr. MADDEN. Twelve thousand dollars for the commis- 
sioner, $10,000 for the agent who is general counsel, $6,500 for 
the counsel and assistant agent. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Is the gentleman well satisfied that the 
thing is being economically and scientifically administered from 
his observation and investigation? 

Mr. MADDEN, All the inyestigations we have made, and, of 
course, they are just at the beginning of the work, that is 
beginning to try cases, is that they are rather systematic about 
it and they have been doing the work as economically as they 
could. There may be some one or two cases where we thought 
the work was not as economical as might be. For example, 
there is a disbursing officer for the commission. I did not 
think they ought to have a disbursing officer, but that is the 
discretion they have, and they showed us that the work of the 
disbursing officer ramified into so many other things besides 
disbursing that after all perhaps they were justified in it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. If the gentleman will permit, is there a 
time limit fixed within which they can file claims? 

Mr. MADDEN. The time limit has closed. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, We originally appropriated $180,000 for this work. That 
seems a very large amount of money to have been expended 
in such a comparatively short time, and I think the committee 
would like to have the reasons why it was necessary to expend 
so much money. An agreement was arrived at originally that 
all claims should be filed within six months after the com- 
mission was constituted. Well, our representatives thought 
that was too short a time, and they compromised by arriving 
at an agreement that notice of all claims should be filed within 
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six months. Now, there are some 10,000 claims, and these 
notices must specify with great particularity not only the name 
of the claimant but the character of the claim, so that the 
notices are almost as formal and almost as full and complete 
as the claims themselves will be, and it necessarily required a 
large force to get all these notices prepared and even to handle 
the documents involved in those claims. They are extremely 
voluminous; some of the claims comprising documents that 
would fill a good-sized truck. These have to be gone through 
and examined carefully before notices of claims can be prepared 
and filed in order that the rights of American claimants may 
be fully preserved. About 10,000 claims have already been 
filed. Now, the salary allowance is really very reasonable. 
We have one commissioner at a salary of $12,000 a year, and 
he has a secretary at $1,800. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In reference to the salary of the 
American commissioner—I happen to know the American com- 
missioner; he was from my State originally, and now resides 
in New York, one of the biggest lawyers in the United States, 
and he could earn ten times what he is getting as commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. HUSTED. Unquestionably. He receives a salary of 
$12,000, and he has a secretary who receives a salary of $1,800. 
Then the agent, who is general counsel, as the chairman of the 
committee has stated, receives a salary of only $10,000. The 
other salaries are quite small: Secretary, $3,500; disbursing 
officer, $3,000; and then they have a counsel and assistant to 
agent who receives $6,500, and two counsel who receive $5,000 
apiece, and then four assistant counsel, law assistants, who re- 
ceive $3,000. So you can see the compensation is very reason- 
able. Of course, the work of this commission is very important 
and the amounts involved are very great. The aggregate 
amount of the claims of which notices have been filed is some- 
thing over $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When they are once filed, can these claims 
be sent up and adjudicated within a reasonable limit of time, 
or will this commission sit interminably, like all the others we 
have established for purposes of this kind? 

Mr, HUSTED. Based upon our experience in the past of 
these international commissions it would not be likely that this 
work would be completed within less than 30 years, but our 
agent says he expects this work will be completed within five 
years. 2 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope we will remember that prediction 
nnd at the end of five years cut off this appropriation, because 
I think the work ought to be done certainly within that period 
of time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The American commissioner was 
Mr. E. B. Parker, of Houston, Tex., and New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When does the time expire for the pres- 
entation of these claims? 

Mr. HUSTED. April 7, 1923, I think. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We passed an act recently extending the 
time for the presentation of these claims 

Mr. HUSTED. It expires April 7 of this year. Under the 
agreement no notices can be filed after that date. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Another question: Has Germany con- 

tributed her share toward the maintenance of the expenses of 
this commission? 
. Mr. HUSTED. These are expenses for which we conclu- 
sively pay. Germany pays under the expenses of her agency. 
Whe joint expenses of the commission are divided between the 
two countries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that the work of this commission is 
not represented by the amount that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and the gentleman from New York have referred to? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. I think everything is included here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only the expenditure that the American 
Government is responsible for, not the expenditure that the 
German Government is responsible for. 

Mr, HUSTED.. Oh, no. This is only what it costs us. I 
did not understand the gentleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. z 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INQUIRY INTO EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, 


The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $21,000 to enable 
the United States Government to carry out its obligations arising un- 
der Resolution No. 5, adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of 


Armament December 10, 1921, regarding extraterritoriality in China, 
made by the act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the rate ary, approved June 1, 1922, is made 
available for the purposes therein described for the fiscal year 1924. 


ar BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish for just a moment 
to call attention to some apparent inconsistencies, This bill 
is denominated the “Third deficiency appropriation bill.” As 
a matter of fact, for the Sixty-seventh Congress, which is the 
present Congress, this is the eighth deficiency bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; that is not correct, 

Mr. BLANTON. I will show you in a minute. It is the 
eighth. We have had so many deficiency bills in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress that the gentleman has lost count. [Laughter.] 

Now, besides all the big supply bills—the regular appropria- 
tion bills—ywhen we have passed this we shall have passed 
eight deficiency bills in the Sixty-seventh Congress, as follows: 

The first deficiency bill in the Sixty-seventh Congress was 
for $106,000,000, in round numbers; the second deficiency bill 
was $50,500,000, in round numbers; the third deficiency bill was 
$105,000,000, in round numbers; the fourth deficiency bill was 
for $137,000,000, in round numbers; the fifth deficiency bill 
was for $47,000,000, in round numbers; the sixth deficiency bill 
was for $2,500,000, in round numbers; and the seventh deficiency 
bill was for $75,000,000. The eighth one—this one—which 
makes the eighth deficiency bill for the present Sixty-seventh 
Congress, is for $154,000,000. 

Now, I want to ask the distinguished gentleman from Hli- 
nois one question. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can ask as many as you like. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are to adjourn next Sunday for nine 
months. [Applause.] What precaution has the gentleman from 
Illinois taken to prevent these departments here in Washing- 
ton from going over the limit of expenditure set by Congress 
during that nine months’ vacation? I want to put those de- 
partments on notice right now, and I am not a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations but merely a humble Member of 
this Congress. Just as surely as they violate the law I am 
going to see to it that one time at least in the history of this 
Nation there is action taken against them for violating the law 
of this land. 

They have no right to spend more money than this Congress 
authorizes. It is just one deficiency bill after another, and 
that is why the expenses of this Nation have grown and grown 
until the people are groaning because they are overburdened 
with taxation to meet it. 

I hope the gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of this 
great committee, I hope his committee, I hope the steering com- 
mittee of this House, and I hope the majority and the minority 
will notify these departments that they have got to keep within 
the limit or action is going to be taken against them for violat- 
ing the law of this land. 

Now does the gentleman from Illinois want to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not think you did. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to make a statement on my own 
account, > 

The gentleman from Texas spoke as though everything in 
these deficiency bills is for current obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, and he would lead the country to believe that that 
is so. That is not so. We are paying the obligations of the 
war in these deficiency bills. Very little of it has to do with 
the current activities of the Government. Of the amount car- 
ried in this bill $78,000,000, for example, is for the return of 
taxes illegally paid. Those taxes were paid in 1917, 1918, and 
1919. Nobody is complaining about that. The fact that they 
were illegally collected and paid demands that they should be 
returned. 

Thirteen million dollars is carried in this bill because of 
the fact that the insurance premiums paid by men who served 
under the flag during the war were not suflicient to meet the 
cost. Does the gentleman complain about that? Does the 
gentleman say he would not pay it? Does the gentleman from 
Texas say he would not pay the $78,000,000 for the refund of 
taxes illegally paid, many of them perhaps in his own State? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not complaining about that. I am 
complaining about their exceeding their authority, 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman did not make his speech 
with any other object than to have the purpose of the com- 
mittee misunderstood, It was his purpose to have it misunder- 
stood, 
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Mr. BLANTON. No; I wanted it understood. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; you are not the only Member of Con- 
gress that is interested in doing what is right. [Applause.] 
We are interested, and I challenge the gentleman to point his 
finger to any item in any one of the bills to which he has re- 
ferred that is not justified as an item, We are not appro- 
printing money profligately; we are paying the Government's 
bills, whether they were created over in France, or created in 
Texas, or in Illinois. Whether they were created in 1915, 
1916, 1917, or 1918, or 1919, or 1920 makes no difference. There 
‘is very little in this bill out of the whole $154,000,000 that has 
anything to do with the current year's business. [Applause.] 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly, 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to ask this question, Is not there a 
mistake here in the use of the word “ deficiency " as commonly 
understood? To the ordinary mind of the ordinary man—and 
I am an ordinary man—the word “ deficiency” means that the 
administrative officers have spent more money in the mainte- 
nance of the Government than we had authorized them to spend, 
The gentleman’s explanation is satisfactory to me and would 
be to everyone if you would call these items by thelr right 
names, They are not deficiencies. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are not. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are claims. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Olerk read as follows: 

MINISTER TO LUXEMBURG. 

The balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 1925 and the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1924 for the salary of the envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg shall be dvailable for the salary of the enyoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Netherlands. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order to the paragraph. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois in reference to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The minister to the Netherlands is now act- 
ing as minister to Luxemburg. The Belgian Government and 
Luxemburg have formed an economic alliance, and the Presi- 
dent thinks that it is the wise thing under that economic 
alliance to let the minister of the Netherlands act as minister 
to Luxemburg, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is all right. 
I withdraw my reservation of a point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL BXPOSITION AT RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 

The appropriation of $1,000,000 authorized by Joint Resolution No. 
25, approved November 2, 1021, for the expenses of taking part in an 
international exposition to be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, which was 
made by the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1922, approved December 15, 
1021, ix hereby made available for the fiscal year 1924, and the Secre- 
tary of State may expend not to exceed $15,000 of the balance of the 
appropriation, not required for the expenses of participation in the 
exposition, for the alteration, I ig tang and furnishing of the expo- 
sition building and improvement of the grounds thereof for permanent 
use as residence and offices of the diplomatic representative of the 
United States to Brazil; and not to exceed 830,000 for the purchase of 
additional land adjoining the site now owned by the United States 
upon which the exposition building is situated. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
ou the paragraph just read. Most Members of the House will 
recall that when the original authorization bill providing 
$1,000,000 to make an exhibition at Rio de Janeiro to celebrate 
the centennial which was to last nine weeks, I strongly contended 
that it was too large an appropriation. Five hundred thousand 
dollars would have been large enough in view of the rate of 
exchunge, it beeing about three to one in favor of this country, 
making $500,000, equal to one million and a half, Now, we 
find that they have a surplus fund, and I want to congratulate 
whoever had the disbursement of the fund that they have some 
surplus. My purpose in rising is to inquire how much was 
expended for bnildings and how much for salaries of com- 
missioners, which was a nice junket for some specially favored 
few. 

Mr. MADDEN, The amount expended so far has been 
$860,000. All of the material that can be brought back must 
find its way back at some cost for transportation, which must 
be taken out of the $140,000 remaining. There was spent 
$850,000 for the erection of a building and the purchase of the 
land upon which it stands. It is peculiarly adapted to the home 
of an ambassador, and it is proposed to turn that over to the 
State Department, have It remodeled and refurnished at a cost 
not to exceed $15,000, and to buy an adjoining piece of land to 
prevent the destruction of the beauty of the place by the erec- 
tion of some building not adapted to the surroundings in the 
neighborhood at a cost of $80,000. The two items together 
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make the $45,000 which we propose to take out of the $140,000 
yet remaining. Some question has been raised as to the pro- 
priety of our turning the building over to the Government of 
the United States. The Government owns it. If it does not 
use it for the home of the ambassador, for the office of the 
ambassador, we will have to give it away or sell it at a nominal 
price. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars has been in- 
vested in it. It has a beautiful site and was erected, I may 
Say, with a view of turning it over later for the home of the 
American ambassador and his offices, I think that nothing we 
can do with the money that remains, or that part we propose 
to use, could be used to a better advantage than the purpose for 
which this provision in the bill applies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The only surprise I have, in view of the 
large amount of money that was expended in the construction 
of this building, is as to the smallness of the estimate made for 
furnishing it—$15,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is some furniture there that was used 
during the exposition which can be utilized. 

Mr. PORTER. And the building does not require any re- 
modeling. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I am informed that it requires very little 
remodeling. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I notice the gentleman that has charge of 
the State Department appropriation bill is in his seat. Will 
the gentleman inform the House what the total upkeep is for 
light and heat, and so forth, for Government-owned ambassador 
buildings? 

Mr. HUSTED. I can not give the gentleman any information 
on that, but I can give him some further information on this 
item if he wishes it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should like to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HUSTED. This is immediately adjoining the grounds 
on which the present exposition buildings stand, and it is 
necessary to acquire it in order to protect our property in- 
terests. It would be a wise thing to acquire it, even if we 
did not intend to utilize it for any particular purpose; but 
it is the intention of the Government, if approved by the Con- 
gress, to erect upon that additional strip a building, where 
we can have our consular offices and where the military 
and naval attachés’ offices may be located, so that we will 
have all of our Government activities in the city located ou 
that property, 

Mr. STAFFORD, This new building is centrally located 
and is fitted for diplomatic purposes? 

Mr. HUSTED. It is centrally located, and it was designed 
in the beginning for an embassy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserye the 
point of order. I want to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations if he consulted the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with reference to this particular legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not at all sure about that, but I under- 
stood the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
quite agreeable to this. Yet I do not know how I reached that 
conclusion. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention 
of the House to a situation into which this House is drifting 
under the rule which we adopted here last Congress, I believe 
it was, providing for the creation of a single Committee on 
Appropriations. I was one of those who voted for the creation 
of one Committee on Appropriations, and I did so upon the 
theory that that committee would observe the rules of this 
House. I thought the system worth a trial. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman does not contend that this 
division is subject to the point of order? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do. 

Mr. HUSTED. But it is not subject to thé point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, yes; it is. However, I am 
not going to argue that with the gentleman, Everyone except 
the gentleman from New York knows that it is subject to the 
point of order, because you are providing here for an appropria- 
tion to buy a site, not for exposition purposes but for a residence 
for the American ambassador to Brazil; and that is subject to 
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a point of order. The making available for another purpose 
money already appropriated is legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are just turning over the property we do 
own for a particular purpose. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. You are appropriating $30,000 
to buy additional ground and are authorizing money already 
appropriated for one purpose to be used for another purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. But it is adjacent ground. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I am not going to further argue 
the point of order. Under the system we adopted, thinking 
the Appropriations Committee would confine itself to appropri- 
ations and would not absorb the jurisdiction of many of the 
other committees of the House, it was my hope that we should 
do something that would contribute to legislative efficiency. 
But, lo and behold, this is only an isolated instance in a long 
list of repeated infractions of that rule by the Committee on 
Appropriations; and if this system continues with the accelera- 
tion which it has already acquired it will not be long until the 
other committees of the House, formerly invested with appro- 
priating powers, might as well abdicate every. function they 
theoretically possess. We created a great committee which is 
absorbing gradually the functions of of the other committees 
of the House, except that of the Committee on Rules, and we 
generally find the Rules Committee subservient to the will of 
the Committee on Appropriations and to the leader of the 
majority. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I thought this was subject to a point of 
order we would not have put it into the bill; but we looked it 
up, and I am quite sure it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am not criticizing the gentle- 
man from Illinois, He is an excellent gentleman and a fine 
member of the Committee on Appropriations and a great chair- 
man of that committee, I believe he is doing fine work on that 
committee, but I am condemning the system that makes it 
possible, not for the gentleman from Illinois but for any chair- 
man or any committee to absorb practically all the functions of 
this House. The committee grows stronger as it fattens on each 
newly acquired power and thereby more easily prevails In each 
new contest. This is a matter which should have gone to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. A moment ago we adopted an- 
other provision transferring diplomatic representation to Lux- 
emburg from the minister to the Netherlands to the ambassador 
to Belgium. Was the Committee on Foreign Affairs consulted 
about that? No. Why? Oh, it is not necessary. We will 
carry it into the House on an appropriation bill.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman spoke of the power of the 
Committee on Appropriations being only exceeded by that of the 
Committee on Rules. Now that the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules has become the Speaker of the House, what would the 
gentleman say of the czarism of the days of Uncle Jon Cannon? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am trying to deal with modern 
history, not ancient, I have not time to discuss that matter, 
because I am discussing the system that we have created. I 
am not criticizing individual members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. They are excellent gentlemen, but I am criti- 
cising the system that the House has adopted, and the manner 
of administering that system this House is permitting itself 
to fall into. When the committee brings in an appropriation 
bill which has upon it a provision that is out of order, if it is 
an important one, the Committee on Rules makes it in order, 
and the result is that all legislation of a pressing or important 
character is carried on appropriation bills. How did we fix 
the size of the Army? We have a great Committee on Military 
Affairs, but instead of that committee deciding the size of the 
Army, we decided it in a rider on an appropriation bill, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not mean to say that we 
get things made in order by rules. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. You have done it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely not. We have not had a single 
rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not ask for it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But somebody did. I am not 
criticizing the gentleman individually. I am criticizing the 
system which we have erected. The size of the Army was de- 
termined by the Committee on Appropriations. When it came 


Was there not one on the naval 


to scrapping ships, when it came to the question of disarma- 
ment, was not an amendment adopted on an appropriation bill 
under a rule settling that great question. while the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee sat off in some room twiddling its thumbs? 


What is the necessity for the existence of all of these com- 
mittees of the House if the House is to strip them of authority 
and place that authority in the Committee on Appropriations? 
I do not care whether it is 15 or 35, there are not 35 men big 
enough, there are not 35 men wise enough, there are not 35 
men patriotic enough in this House, or out of it, for that mat- 
ter, to wisely and safely control the great bulk of legislation 
that 110,000,000 people have solemnly under the Constitution 
confided to 435 Representatives of the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I desire to offer the following amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, ‘I think there is a reservation of a point 
of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make it, that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill unauthorized by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is too late. 

Mr. BLANTON, I made it just as soon as the gentleman 
withdrew his point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let us have a ruling. It is not subject 
to the point of order. I would like to make this further state- 
ment about it: We own the site on which this building is 
erected. We propose to turn the building and site which we 
already own over for governmental use. If it is not used for 
governmental purposes, it will be practically thrown away, and 
I do not suppose anybody wants to do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was ruled out of the legislative bill on 
a point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


This item was not in the legislative bill. 
In the other bill. 
It never was in the legislative bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. This was never in any bill—this has never 
been before the House before. We own the land on which the 
building stands, and we want to buy a piece of land that ad- 
joins the building—immediately adjoining it. There can be no 
doubt about our right to do that. It is a work In progress. 

Mr. WINGO. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, WINGO. As I understand this is a building which was 
authorized by a special act to be erected for exposition pur- 
poses? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And now it is proposed by this proviso to trans- 
fer a to the Diplomatic Service ultimately and to buy adjoining 
land. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 114), signed November 2, 1921, aecept- 
ing the invitation of the Republic of Brazil to take part in 
an international exposition to be held at Rio de Janiero lu 
1922, in section 3, contains this language: 

Src. 3. That officers and employees of the executive departments and 
other branches and institutions of the Government in charge of or 
responsible for the safe-keeping of objects, articles, etc., property of 
the United States, which it is desired to exhibit, may rmit such 
property to pass out of their possession for the pur of being trans- 
Ported to and from and exhibited at said — 8 jon as may be re- 
quested by the commissioner general, such exhibits and articles to be 


returned to the respective departments and institutions to which they 


belong at the close of the exposition: Provided, That the commissioner * 
general, with the approval of the President, at the close of the ex- 
position, may make such disposition of the buildings and other property 
of the United States used at the exposition, which it will not be feasible 


to return to the United States, as he may deem advisable. 

This proyision here also contains the authority for the pur- 
chase of contiguous land. The Chair is of the opinion that it 
is clearly authorized by law and therefore overrules the point 
of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JUDGMENTS, UNITED STATES COURTS. 


For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of 
sults, which have been render under the provisions of the act of 
March 8, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States,“ as amended, certified to 
Congress during the present session by the Attorney General in House 
Document No. 573, and which have not been appealed, namely, 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 42, after line 14, add a new paragraph as follows: 

1 authorize the Secretary of State to make a server of the Rio 
Grande at or near El Paso, Tex., for the purpose of controlling the flood 
waters, said survey to be made under the direction of the Reclamation 
Department of the Interior Department, $35,000." 


Mr. MADDEN. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I will try not to take up any more time than necessary. 
I know the gentleman wants to get ugh with this bill, and I 
want to assist him and, furthermore, I know my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. GREEN] has a very important bill he would like to get 
passed this evening. I would like to state this, that under the 
treaty existing between this country and Mexico people on this 
side can net take any steps toward curbing the overflow until 
a survey is made by this Government. No private citizen is 
able to build levees to protect the water from overflowing from 
this river om his own land, and this appropriation and survey 
is recommended by the Secretary of State; it is also recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, and, as I understand, 
the President submitted a letter to the Committee on Appro- 
priations asking it be made, 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder if the gentleman would not allow 
me to tell the House why it was not incorporated in the bilk 
I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to finish my statement, I think 
I am correct in the statements I have made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘The President submitted the matter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. Now we are 
in this attitude. No citizen of this side, although this river 
during the spring season overflows and destroys valuable prop- 
erty on this side and cuts off valuable property into Mexico, 
can do anything unless the survey is made—and this is direct- 
ing a survey—and after the survey then the citizens will 
take the necessary steps to protect themselves. Under the 
treaty they can not make it, unless the Secretary of State or- 
ders a survey, which he is willing and ready to do and which 
he so stated in a letter to the President, and which the Presi- 
dent submitted to the chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as you will see in the hearings. This will not be for the 
benefit of El Paso alone, but for the benefit of many landowners 
below El Paso and a large portion of the lands embraced in the 
national irrigation project. The engineer before the committee, 
who came from the War Department, stated that El Paso was 
built in the bed of the Rio Grande and that water overflowed 
the cellars of all its houses. This is true as to only a small 
portion of the city. El Paso is a beautiful city, built on the 
slopes of a range of mountains, and it is largely for the pro- 
tection of the farmers below El Paso and to protect American 
territory that this survey is asked. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hups- 
PETH] concedes it, 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not think it would be fair to pass it 
over because the gentleman from Texas would not know why 
it was not in the bill. There are some other reasons which I 
think the House ought to know. 

The President of the United States sent an estimate to Con- 
gress for $35,000 for a survey of the Rio Grande River around 
El Paso. It was stated by a good many people, and I think by 
some of the gentlemen who came before the committee with the 
gentleman from Texas, that El Paso was in danger on account 
of the flood waters, and that the Elephant Butte Dam, in the 
reclamation project out in that section of the country, was 
the cause of the flood which jeopardized the safety of El Paso. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It was a contributing cause, I will say 
to the gentleman, 

Mr. MADDEN, The Committee on Appropriations sent for 
the Chief of Engineers, The Chief of Engineers had evidently 
already taken time by the forelock and had a preliminary sur- 
vey made by one of his engineers. The engineer communicated 
with the head of the Reclamation Service out in that section 
of the country, and the reply came that flve-eighths of the danger 
formerly existing around Et Paso on account of floods had been 
eliminated by the construction of the Elephant Butte Dam. 
Instead of emphasizing the danger, it eliminated five-eighths of 
the former danger. 

Further, it was proved beyond any question that this is not 
an international question. There is no international problem 
involved init. The Rio Grande River is not a navigable stream. 


There is a reclamation project that comes to the limits of 


El Paso. The drainage area of the Rio Grande above the Ele- 
phant Butte Dam is 80,000 square miles and below the dam 
and above El Paso about 8,000 square miles. 

The city of El Paso is built in the bed of the Rio Grande 
River. If this $35,000 were expended for a survey it would 
commit the Government of the United States to what? To the 
building of an artificial channel which would cause overflows on 
the lands below. It would cause damage to the lands below and 
the Government would have to pay. The cost of the work might 
run up to $10,000,000. There is no international problem there, 
and no preblem of navigation connected with it. There is no 


problem of reclamation connected with it. The only problem 
that is involved in the suryey that is proposed here is, first, to 
spend $35,000 to make a survey, and thereby make the Govern- 
ment of the United States liable for a further expenditure of 
anywhere from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000, and there is not any- 
body anywhere in the world interested in the problem except 
the city of El Paso. 

Now, what is the city of El Paso interested in? They have a 
swamp in the city of El Paso, covering about a thousand acres 
of land. They propose by the expenditure of this money to 
drain that swamp. 

Now, one more thing: They have built the city of El Paso 
on the old bed of the Rio Grande River, and the soil upon which 
these houses are built is gravel and sand mixed, and when there 
is high water on the Rio Grande it percolates through that soll 
into the basements of the houses of El Paso, and the basements 
are wet and they want to drain them, and they propose to have 
this survey, which In the first instance will cost $35,000 to 
make, and then anywhere from $3,000,000. to $10,000,000, to 
drain the basements of the city of El Paso and to drain the 
swamp. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The evidence before the committee shows 
the number of acres of land on the reclamation project. Mr. 
Burgess testified to that. I think the gentleman will concede 
that the citizenship of El Paso can not proceed until this survey 
is made through the Secretary of State. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Secretary of State has no right or power 
or facilities to make the survey, and the only way to make the 
survey is through the Board of Army Engineers, who have all 
the facilities and all the facts, 

Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlemam from Texas Mr. 
HvpsrerH] want to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I want to state, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is ample authority for making this survey under the act 
creating the Boundary Commission. There was ample aw- 
thority cited before the committee by Major Burgess. The 
Secretary of State has stated to me and to Mr. Burgess, the 
representative of El Paso before the committee, that under the 
act creating the Boundary Commission there is ample author- 
ity for making this survey and asking for the appropriation, 
and it can only be made by authority of the Secretary of State. 
T desire to cite the Chair to the treaty between this country 
and Mexico and to the act creating the United States-Mexico 
Boundary Commission, where I feel sure the Chair will find 
ample authority for overruling the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to have some time 
to look it up. Will the gentleman let it go over for a while? 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Yes; I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

For payment of damages caused by collision of Coast Guard cutter 
Mackinac with the Italian steamer Stromboli, belonging to the 
Navigazione Generale Italiana, Genoa, Italy, $425. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WINGO. I was under the impression that we had 
provided by general law for taking care of claims of this 
kind. Has that bill passed the Senate? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a law, but they have to come to 
us with the claim and all the data. These are the amounts 
certified. 

Mr. WINGO. I was under the impression that we had 
passed a bill authorizing the department to settle all claims 
under $1,000 and that they had a lump-sum appropriation to 
pay them out of. Was not that the law, or was it $600? 

Mr. MADDEN, They must come to Congress for the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WINGO. Even under that law they must come to 
Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; they must certify to Congress and 
have an appropriation. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


Boston, Mass., post office and subtreasu — T For floor- 
ing over the former subtreasury room and ining stairways, at the 
third-floor level, and alterations, renovation, and remodel of ti 
building incident thereto, includin mechanical —— 10,000 ; 
fer floo over the upper part of the former sub ury room and 
the adjoining stairways at the fourth-floor and al tions, 
renovation, and en of the building incident thereto, including 
mechanical equipment, $60,000; in all, $150,000, 
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Mr, MADDEN, 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, after line 18, insert the following: 

National Leper Home, Carville, La.: For the erection of addi- 
tional suitable buildings in accordance with the authority contained 
in the act approved February 20, 1923 (Public No. 430, Sixty-seventh 
Congress), $500,000, and in addition the Secretary of the Treasury 
may incur obligations for the foregoing purpose in amounts not ex- 
ceeding $145,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Operating supplies, public buildings: For fuel, steam, gas for light- 
ing sk heating’ 2 etc., including the same objects specified 
do head in the Treasury Department for the fiseal year 1923, 
75,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word “fuel” in line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 


z ä of Mr. Rocrers: Page 44, line 19, strike out the word 
fuel.“ 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have offered the pro forma 
amendment in order to ask the chairman of the committee one 
or two questions concerning the requested appropriation of 
$400,000 for the continuance of the work of what is called the 
special Coal Fact Finding Commission. I notice in the news- 
papers of Saturday the following dispatch: 

COAL COMMISSION MUST HAVE $400,000 OR QUIT. 


WASHINGTON, February 24.— Members of the coal commission have 
informed the congressional abby Yel tona Committee that unless Con- 
gress finds it possible to give the $400,000 special additional appropria- 
tion which the commission has sought in carrying on its work of fact 
finding in the coal industry its activities will cease on March 4. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, the act authorizing the Coal 
Fact Finding Commission limited the expenditure to $200,000. 
There was an estimate sent to Congress by the President for 
$400,000 more. We considered the estimate and heard the 
commission. They told us what they have done and what they 
expect fo do. They say they haye spent about $100,000 so far 
and unless they get the other $400,000 they will have to quit 
work. They say with the added money they will be able to 
complete the work in the time fixed by law; but they must 
have the additional $400,000 or they must cease to work after 
March 4, 
` They will have $100,000 of the $200,000 left; but they say it 
is hetter to turn that back into the Treasury than to go on and 
Spend the remainder and not have a complete report. The 
Committee on Appropriations are in hearty sympathy with the 
fact-finding commission. We would like very much to have 
recommended an appropriation of $400,000, but we realize that 
there is no law which authorizes us to do it. So we come to 
the House without having any recommendation to make, There 
is a bill pending—how far it has proceeded I do not know— 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in- 
creasing the amount that may be spent to $600,000. I do not 
know what progress the bill has made. But I really believe 
that the facts that may be found by the commission, as far 
as I can see the work they have done already, would justify the 
expenditure of a very large sum of money. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does not the gentleman think that with the 
coal crisis as it is to-day it would be most unfortunate for 
every reason if this commission had to go out of existence next 
week? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. ROGERS. And if the gentleman has an opportunity at 
a luter stage of this very bill he will be in Sympathy with the 
increase of the appropriation, 

Mr. MADDEN. I haye been in sympathy with it all the time. 

Mr. ROGERS. And the only reason that it is not in the bill 
now is because, under the rules of the House, it is not in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Ouairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. I may state to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that possibly the gentleman from Texas is to blame for that 
legislative bill not coming up for passage, because I objected 
to it under the unanimous consent and it went off the cal- 
eudar. I did that to save this additional $400,000, because I 
believe that the $200,000 already appropriated is going to be 
wasted. The wintertime is almost over. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think I can say with confidence that a 
vote of the House on that question would show that there 
would be 484 Members to 1. 

Mr. BLANTON. It may be so, but the vote of the people 
who sent me here is just about in the same proportion the 
other way. 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh» the gentleman lives in Texas and does 
not know the conditions in the northern part of this country 
at this very moment, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


Mr. BLANTON. Perhaps not, but I know the conditions in 
Washington. ‘There are thousands of poor families in Wash- 
ington right now unable to get coal at any price, and they 
have not the money to pay $16 or $17 a ton for it, if it were 
procurable. 

Mr. ROGERS. So the gentleman wants to keep the peopla 
of the United States in the dark and allow this commission 
to die which has just got under way? 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not want the so-called Fact Finding 
Coal Commission to spend all of the money out of the Treasury 
while the people freeze and get no benefit at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have already gotten the benefit. They 
got a settlement of the wage scale. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the commission will not get tha 


extra $400,000. I am going to be one man to fight and vote 
against it, 
Mr. ROGERS. I hope that 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am not going to yield any further to 
the gentleman. He has had his say. ‘The facts which that 
committee would be able to get, if you gave them the $400,000, 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know, be- 
cause he is a smart man in a way, would not be applicable 
to conditions which might exist next winter. It {s coal next 
winter that the people want, and the conditions may change. 

Mr. ROGERS. Do we not want information as a preliminary 
to the getting of the coal? 

Mr. BLANTON. What are you going to do with it after you 
get it? 

Mr. ROGERS. Legislate wisely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, wisely, When we were paying $25 for 
a pair of shoes during the war I heard the President of the 
United States come here and tell you that there was just one 
way to stop it. He told you to make the manufacturer stamp 
on the sole leather of the shoe the cost to him, and then on the 
box stamp the middleman’s cost and the retailers cost, and let 
the people find out where the main profit was going—at a time 
when you could hardly get enough for the cowhide after you 
sold it to pay for the skinning of the cow. But you turned the 
President of the United States down. You did not uire that 
to be done. You seek to take $400,000 more to get facts, and 
after you find out the facts you will not do anything about 
them, but will hide them away in the document room and let 
the poor people freeze. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk begins to read, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
upon the Botanie Garden. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INLASD AND COASTWISE WATERWAYS SERVICE. 


For additional expenses incurred in the operation of boats, barges, 

„ and other transportation facilities on the inland, canal, and 

coastwise waterways acquired by the United States in pursuance of 

the fourth paragraph of section 6 of the Federal control act of March 

21, 1918, and operated in pursuance of section 201 of the transporta- 

tion act 5 0 February 28, 1920, to remain ayallable until June 
30, 1924, $500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order. What is the purpose of this $500,000 appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. During the war the railroad administration 
established barge lines on the Mississippi and other rivers, in- 
land waters of the country, to supplement the rail transporta- 
tion facilities of the country. There was established a barge 
line on the Warrior River and also on the Mississippi River, 
in connection with which a large number of barges have been 
either purchased or built and operated. It transpires that 
within the last year or more there have been a good many sand- 
bars on the Mississippi River, and, although the Mississippt 
River barge line has been making quite a considerable amount 
of money these impediments to navigation caused considerable 
loss. There is a loss on the Warrior River operations. They 
have the barges and they hare the business. They have 
been making money on the Mississippi River and the profits 
there have gone to make up the losses on the Warrior, This 
last year they have been losing money on both. 

You can not dispose of a system of transportation over night, 
whether it be a railroad or a waterway, We have the barges, 
we have the lines, we have the communications, we have the 
rail connections, we have our rates all along the Mississippi 
River, and into the tributary territory we have niade rates— 
that is, the barge line has—which is a Government institution. 
They are compelled to take the freight. They may take it and 


operate at a loss for a period. This $500,000 is to meet the 
losses for the next 10 months, 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, does it run behind that much? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. They are doing well. 

Mr. MADDEN. The barge line has about $602,000 in quick 
assets. They could dispose of the assets if we were going to 
close down the transportation line and come within $2,000 of 
paying every bill that they owe, but they must have money with 
‘which to run the business, as any other busintéss must, and the 
‘$500,000 proposed to be appropriated now is to enable the barge 
‘line authorized by law, operating in connection with railroads, 
making joint rates, carrying freight to every section of this 
territory, to function. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Government lose the $500,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. If we lose it all, it can not be helped. Seven 
million dollars have been invested in this barge line. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the gentleman would not want us to keep 
this thing right along if we are going to lose $500,000 a year 
on it? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not say that we will lose it. They say 
they expect ‘to be put in a position where they can recoup if 
we give them that money, and where they can show a profit next 
year. They will owe this money and they must pay it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ‘STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say to my friend also that the whole 
proposition shows a great profit provided you could get a proper 
division of the rates. In one instance on the Warrior River 
there is a carriage of about 135 miles, about 25 miles of this by 
railroad, and the railroad gets 80 per cent of the freight rate. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission would give us an 
equitable division, this would show a magnificent profit. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they are working on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the reason I rose is be- 
cause I was taken aback by the testimony before the subcom- 
mittee on the War Department appropriation bill, which 
carries the item for the operation of the inland waterway 
service. Last year, by reason of the exigent conditions, and 
in order to provide a working fund, the committee voted 
$300,000 to this service, so as to tide over any emergencies 
that might arise. When the head of this service was before 
the committee this year we examined him as to the need of 
additional funds, and he stated, as I recall it, that he did not 
need any further emergency fund, and that $300,000 that we 
voted last year was ‘sufficient to act as a working balance 
and to meet some of the losses that were being occasioned on 
the Warrior River. 

As I recall, the Mississippi River a year or two ago made 
some $200,000 or $300,000 profit from operation, which made 
up part of the loss on the Warrior, and it was necessary to 
provide a working fund in order te keep the service going 
and have the service so, in case an emergency arose, they 
would not be hamstrung and without funds to operate the 
vessels. Now we find them coming in here for an additional 
emergency fund of $500,000. I am rather surprised it is pre- 
sented, in view of the testimony given before the regular com- 
mittee which has control of this appropriation, but I think that 
the real reason for this is an exigency. I know nothing of the 
hearings. We have had during this last year conditions that 
do not confront the country in a decade by reason of drought 
that prevailed from May until November. Navigation on 
the Mississippi River was absolutely suspended for some six 
weeks and on the Ohio was suspended for some two or three 
months, something ‘unheard ef on the Mississippi, during the 
entire navigation season, and I think this demand arose largely 
by reason of that exceptional condition of drought. Follow- 
ing the flood waters of the early spring there came this excep- 
tional drought, when ‘there was no water at all, and the Missis- 
sippi River service itself suffered a loss. ‘Otherwise there would 
have been undoubtedly sufficient funds. I am surprised 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am surprised that the head of the 
service did not testify as to the need of this fund last month 
when we prepared our appropriation bill. That is what I am 
surprised at, and that is why I rose to make the inquiry. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? I am seeking infor- 
mation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to inguire what is the difference 
between that and a subsidy? Is not this merely subsidizing 
this service on the Warrior River? 


Mr. STAFFORD. It is a subsidy so far as the Warrior 


River is concerned, but as far as—— 


3 GARRETT of Tennessee. 
e 

Mr. TILSON. After all, what is the difference? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Government funds are being used for the 

benefit of a certain community, and though it is not 

very palatable to Members of the South to call it a subsidy 
when it applies to a southern locality, it is really a subsidy 
in effect. But I am not going into the merits of that. This 
fund is occasioned by exigent conditions which prevailed on 
the Mississippi. If they had had normal conditions prevailing 
on the Mississippi last year they would have been able to have 
made money and would not have had to have this appropria- 
tion for this reserve fund. Under these circumstances I with- 
draw the reservation of the point of order, expressing surprise 
that the head of the service did not bring this need to the 
sates of the committee that had control of this appropria- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the reservation 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AUDITED CLAIMS. 


It is a Government-owned 


General Accounting Office under appropriations the 
balan ied to the surplus 
Tund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
and under appropriations heretofore treat 
the service of fiscal y 
stated, and which have been certified to Con under section 2 of 
the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in House Document No. 
8 to Congress at its present session, there is appropriated 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be allowed to speak for 10 minutes out of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may speak for 10 minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say a word about some members of the 
Committee on Appropriations. We have leaving us on the 4th 
of March several members of the Committee on Appropriations, 
three of whom are here present on this occasion. I will begin 
what I haye to say by calling attention to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep], who has acted as 
chairman of the subcommittee on the Departments of State 
and Justice. [Applause.] There never has been in the his- 
tory of the Congress a more loyal, devoted public servant 
than Mr. Husrep. I have leaned on him. He has been of 
wonderful assistance to me as chairman of this subcommittee. 
I could rely upon him, because he was always clean, always 
ready, He is an investigator; he never allowed anything to 
pass to the pages of a bill that he reported to the House that 
was not thoroughly justified. He has been a wonderful Mem- 
ber of the House. I regret his leaving. I hoped that in the 
coming Congress that we might have the benefit of his judg- 
ment and experience. I feel under deep obligation to him 
und, in fact, to every member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Whatever success the committee has had is due to the 
loyalty and devotion and unity of the members of the com- 
mittee, not to the chairman. There never was a band of men 
more loyal, more devoted, more unselfish, more patriotic, more 
able than these men of this committee. I shall regret more 
than any other man that so many of them who have been 
found tried and true are soon to leave us. The two men I want 
particularly to call attention to after having passed from my 
friend Husrev are two Members who have served on the War 
Department subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
They have been criticized by those who wanted a larger Army, 
and ‘they have stood loyally by the Nation. When I appointed 
WII. Srarrorp to membership on the War Department subcom- 
mittee [applause] people thought I had a grudge against him. 
But I knew why I appointed him. I knew he had the industry 


and the integrity and courage to stand up under pressure, and 


I knew if there was any place anywhere in the service of the 
Nation that needed courage and integrity to stand up under 
pressure that was the place, and I knew I could trust him. 
[Applause.] Now, I did not tell him that then; I only tell 
it now; I want the country to know it. But there never has 
been a more loyal, industrious public ‘servant in any place 
within the gift of the Government, either State or Nation, 
than our friend WII Starrorp. [Applause.] 

My heart goes with him wherever he goes. He carries my 
confidence and esteem. He carries my promise to be with him 
everywhere, to think with him, to act with him, to serve with 
him in any way I can at any time I can during the rest of my 
life, for he has been worthy of it. [Applause.] 

The people of Wisconsin can not have understood the caliber 
of the man. He has saved the Government more money than 
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any other man we have in this House, It did not make any 
difference who the man was or what the object was, if Mr. 
Starrorp thought the subject before us for consideration had 
not merit he objected. He did not yield from his objection at 
the pleading of any man. He has been devoted to the Treas- 
ury—to the Nation. His ideal has been to be a great public 
Servant. He has lived up to that ideal. [Applause.] 

The Nation owes him a debt of obligation, and this House 
owes him its sincere thanks. IApplause.] 8 

Now I come to my friend Tom Sisson. [Applause.] Every- 
body knows that I am a Republican—a rock-ribbed one—and 
everybody knows that Ton Sisson is a Democrat, unyielding; 
that we have not anything in common when it comes to poli- 
tles. But between men we stand alike. [Applause,] 

I have served with a good many men in a good many places, 
both in public and in private life, and I have never yet met 
the man who goes so thoroughly into anything he undertakes 
as Tom Stsson does. [Applause.] You could not get a silver 
cent—and that is a small atom—through any crack in the 
Treasury of the United States unless Tom Sisson was satis- 
fied that it was justified. He is the most painstaking man in 
the consideration of appropriation bills that I have ever seen— 
thorough, unselfish, devoted, untiring—and there has never 
been an hour, not a day, that I have called upon him or any 
other member of the committee when be did not respond. I 
have called on Sisson to act on committees that he was not a 
member of. I have called on him in the middle of the night. 
It made no difference what was the hour or what was the 
work. 

What a great pity. that men of the experience of these men 
and of their ability, of their unselfishness, must leave the pub- 
lic service. I wonder if the people of the United States under- 
stand what these men do? If they did, they would never let 
them go. No people of any district would have influence enough 
with the people of America who understood the value of these 
men to keep them away from a service which they have so 
well rendered, 

Tom, I love you. [Applause.] You have been wonderful, 
all of you, and when you go back home and once again mix 
with the masters of us public servants, I know you will exer- 
cise an influence that will tend to educate these people in a 
knowledge of the integrity of purpose of men who devote them- 
selves to this class of work. There never has been a suspicion 
anywhere as to the cleanliness or honesty of any of these men. 
There has never been a dollar reported to the House with their 
sanction that did not seem justified. If they could see any 
way that they could do the work that was required to be done 
through an appropriation for 50 cents, I am sure nobody would 
get 55 cents. If the department said they wanted a dollar, 
Tom Srsson would always try to compromise at least on 50 
cents. [Applause.] If he has not been economical in the ex- 
penditure of the public funds, no man eyer has been. And 
if Wur Srarrorp ever allowed a bad case to get by that cost 
a dollar, I would like to get the picture of the case. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Boys, we are going to miss you in the next Congress. We 
will remember you wherever you may go. I want you to feel 
that the House of Representatives, or those of us who remain, 
appreciate what you have done here, and I particularly ap- 
preciate the work you have done on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

I wish everybody could know it as I know it. I wish every- 
one could understand these men as I understand them. There 
is not a thing in the world that they might want that they 
could not have if they were understood as I understand them. 
God bless you, and preserve you, and keep you well and happy 
and prosperous during the remaining days of your lives, and 
wherever you go or whatever you do I am sure you will have 
the love and confidence of every man who served with you in 
this House of Representatives. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission 
to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I very heartily 
concur in all that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
had to say relative to the service of the three gentlemen to 
whom he has referred. Their retirement from Congress is a 
distinct loss to the House and also to the country. 

I came to Congress 14 years ago with my warm personal 
friend, Tom Sisson, and have served with the exception of the 
first two years of our service on the same committee with him. 
I had heard of Tom Sisson before I came to Congress, be- 


cause he had attended a great university in the district which 
I have the honor to represent and where he now has many 
warm personal friends of his schoolboy days. 

After I came here and met him and served with him I 


formed a very warm attachment for him, In fact during my 
entire service of 14 years in this House there has been no 
Member with whom I have been on more intimate personal 
relationship than with Tom Srsson. I love him because of 
his big, pleasing personality and the cordial, generous good will 
he has for his fellow man. But something more than that is 
required to win the lasting affection and admiration of our 
associates in this House. A man must have ability, courage, 
and a keen sense of duty, and the gentleman from Mississippi 

s all of these in largest measure. No man was ever 
more faithful to public trust than Tom Sisson or more zealous 
in the performance of duty. In the consideration of public 
matters he never stopped to reflect what might be the effect on 
his own political fortune. He has always been true to his 
convictions and no people ever had a more faithful and earnest 
prone servant, or one who more richly deserved their con- 

ence, 

As the gentleman from Illinois has said, he has saved millions 
of doliars to the people by reason of his service on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. He has always been a forceful char- 
acter upon the floor and in debate. No one has exercised a 
greater or more wholesome influence upon legislation to which 
he gave attention on the floor than he has. But after all, a 
man’s work here can best be measured in committee rather than 
on the floor. I have served on the Committee on Appropriations 
with Tom Sisson for 12 years, and I know something of his 
devotion to the public interests, his industry, his great influence, 
and his desire te economize and to save the public money when- 
ever it could be done without jeopardizing the best interest of 
the Government. No member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has done more to conserve the Public Treasury than he. 
Tom Sisson retires from Congress with the friendship and ad- 
miration and the love of every Member upon both sides of this 
Chamber. [Applause.] It is a real loss to have a man like 
him retire from public life, and whatever may be his personal 
inclinations, I sincerely hope that his great State of Mississippi 
will see to it that he reenters publie life again. [Applause.] 
We need more men like Tom Sisson in public life. To me his 
retirement is a personal loss, for we have been intimately asso- 
ciated here and I count myself fortunate in having known and 
served with him. I join his colleagues in bidding him Godspeed 
in his every undertaking. 

I have also served on the Committee on Appropriations with 
our good friend WILL Srarrorp of Wisconsin, and I wish to 
indorse most heartily all the gentleman from Ilinois has said 
with reference to his ability, his courage, and his industry. I 
suspect that in the course of his career here he has probably 
prevented the passage of many bills in which individual Members 
were interested, but no one has ever questioned his sincerity of 
purpose or his honesty and his desire to serve the public. 
{Applause.] Everyone knew that such objections as he has 
interposed were influenced solely by the fact that he felt that 
it was his duty as a Representative to protect the Treasury and 
the interest of the American people. His retirement is a great 
loss, and he will be missed in the deliberations of the next Con- 
gress. But, you know, he has had a habit of coming back. 
[Applause.] I hope if I stay here a year or two longer that I 
will sit again with him in this Chamber. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrro] has not served 
on the Committee on Appropriations so long as other gentlemen 
to whom I have referred, but every Member of this House knows 
of the great ability which he has carried with him into that com- 
mittee, and the earnestness and zeal and fidelity that he has 
manifested upon all occasions. I wish to repeat, Mr Chairman, 
that the retirement of these gentlemen is a public loss, a loss to 
the House, and a real personal loss to every Member of the 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the committee for five minutes, out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I very heartily indorse all 
that has been said by the gentleman from Illinois and the 
gentleman from Tennessee relative to these our colleagues 
who are leaving the House. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Husrep] brought to the House a splendid personality 
and a trained mind, with habits of diligence and all of the 
qualities that make men useful here. He has been recognized 
as a faithful, conscientious, courageous legislator. He has in 
a large measure all those qualities, and has displayed all those 
qualities that make service here worth while. I very greatly 
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regret that he has seen fit to end his services in the House, 
for the end of that service is a very great loss to the House. 
My friend, Tom Urron Stsson—well there are some of the 
folks that you not only highly regard for their good qualities 
as legislators, but that you get to have a kindly and friendly 
personal feeling for, entirely separate from your regard for 
them as legislators. Tox Sisson and I have been very good 


personal friends during all of our service. I like Tom SISSON, 
because he is a splendid fellow. I like him because he is 
a thoroughly consistent Democrat. [Applause.] I like him 
because in all of his public service he has had no other thought 
than the interest of the country and the welfare of the 
country. Not only has he been faithful and efficient, but he 
has possessed and exhibited a courage that has never failed, 
and God knows we need courage. [Applause.] 

To my friend WI Starrorp, it will be a long time before 
the House sees his like again, probably not until he returns 
{laughter and applause], which, in the interest of the country, 
will be soon, I hope. Some fellow may say under his breath.“ I 
hope we will not have another just such fellow as our friend 
from Wisconsin.” There have been times when I did not feel 
kindly disposed toward him. [Laughter.] There have been 
times when he bas grieved me sorely. There have been times 
when there were very few of his colleagues, I fear, who felt 
kindly toward him for the moment, and yet he has performed a 
great work here, and I suggest to those of you who are remain- 
ing on both sides that it is high time that you had in training 
another WILL Srarrorp. [Applause.] It is high time that on 
one side or the other—or better, on both sides—we shall de- 
velop a man who feels it his duty to guard the Public Treasury 
against the assaults of all, even of his best friends, who will un- 
dertake the thankless task of scrutinizing the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent and the Private Calendar. 

There have been Members of the House who have taken the 
view that Mr. Srarroxp’s activities in connection with the 
Private Calendar and the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
were undertaken without due regard or consideration and 
without knowledge. I bear testimony to the fact—a fact with 
which I am well acquainted—that he has worked frequently 
long into the night reading reports, studying bills, looking up 
cases, doing the work of this House that no one else at the 
time seemed to have the courage or just the industry to do. 
Our friend from Wisconsin could have occupied his place in 
the House and, with his splendid qualifications, had a much 
happier time than he has had, if he had not felt called upon 
and if he had not been called upon by those in positions of re- 
sponsibility to do work that no one else seemed to want to do, 
and yet work as essential and important as any ever per- 
formed in this Chamber. The best hope that I can have for 
the House from now on is that it shall have not only on one 
side but on both sides men who are as conscientious, men who 
are as earnest, men who are as courageous as WILL STAFFORD 
has been. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a country which 
is shortly to lose, at least temporarily, the services of the three 
gentlemen concerning whom my friends have just spoken can 
very well afford to have the body pause for a time in order that 
the appreciation of those of us who know them and know their 
work may be given voice. This body in showing them this 
honor but honors itself. These are not ordinary men who are 
leaving the service of the country. They are men who had 
trained minds when they came to the public service. They are 
men who day in and day out assiduously have applied them- 
selves to putting into practice those principles of government in 
which they were so grounded before they came, and from day 
to day they have broadened and grown greater. 

It was my good fortune during the first term that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Htstep] served in the Congress to 
be a member of the committee with him. It was not one of the 
major committees of the House but it was a committee that 
has important work to do. It was while serving on that Com- 
mittee on Flood Control with him that I was first able to take 
the measure of the man. This highly educated gentleman, both 
academically and in the law, soon impressed himself upon all 
those with whom he came in contact as a man of extraordinary 
worth, extraordinary ability, and of magnificent courage. Since 
that time in more important committee service he has justified 
to the full all of the impressions that were then formed of him. 

I also had the honor of service upon a special committee of 
the House with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 
I had known of his service before, having observed his activities 


on the floor of the House, but of course in committee service, 
particularly with Members of the opposite political party, we 
always come to get a closer measure and are able better to esti- 
mate men than by the ordinary associations. That was a work- 
ing committee upon which my friend Srarrorp and I served, 
and of all the workers on the committee I need not tell you 
that the most assiduous, the most persistent, was the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. [Applause.] 

‘Of my friend from Mississippi, Tom Stsson, what shall I say? 
From the very beginning of his service we have been most 
intimate personal friends. There has never been a rift in our 
friendship. We may have differed upon some public questions, 
when I was wrong, but it has been very seldom tbat there has 
been such an occurrence. He is a man fundamentally sound, 
from the viewpoint of our political school, those of us sitting 
on the Democratic side, possessing the ability to expound views, 
learned in the political philosophy not only of the present day 
but of centuries past, always ready for debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall end as I began. We but honor our- 


selves in honoring these men because of their ability, and, after 


all, I think that that which is greatest to us is the character- 
istics already referred to by other gentlemen who have preceded 
me, and that is the indomitable and unwavering courage of all 
three of these men. I remember to have read somewhere where 
the late Senator Daniel, of Virginia, was in attendance upon 
divine service. The minister in his prayer prayed that the 
public servants of the Government might have wisdom. At the 
conclusion of the service the Senator and the minister were 
walking away together when the Senator said, “ May I venture 
upon a suggestion to you?” “Certainly,” said the minister. 
Then,“ said the Senator, I suggest that it is not particularly 
necessary for you to pray that the public servants of the Gov- 
ernment haye wisdom. Most of us know enough. I suggest that 
you pray that we have courage.” [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we of the 
Pacific coast and the intermountain States desire to indorse all 
that has been said concerning these hard-working, experienced, 
and long-tried retiring members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I have asked for but a moment in which to pay a 
brief but earnest tribute to another retiring Member, who at 
this time is presiding as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of this bill. the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. McArtuur. [Ap- 
plause.] He is known to everyone of us for his courage and 
fighting qualities, and yet none of us can say that the gentle- 
man from Oregon has ever been offensive on the floor or un- 
necessarily aggressive. Always has his courage been that of his 
conviction, and for that all admire him. Oregon is just across 
the great Columbia River from the district that I have the 
honor to represent, and I sometimes think that it is a sort of 
melting pot for legislation. If there is anything new in legisla- 
tion from the referendum on up, they try it out In Oregon. 
[Laughter.] 

And yet our friend McArruun, before his successes here, sat 
in the Legislature of Oregon with success, presided there, and 
handled the gavel as well as he has done here to-day, and al- 
ways pursued a safe and sane course through a maize of trying 
propositions in Oregon, and in the House of Representatives 
here he has through his native courage seen fit to resist certain 
measures which to him, at least, seemed untimely. The only 
trouble seems to have been that, from the standpoint of popu- 
larity, at least, he took too many on at one time. As his neigh- 
bor, I saw him away out there in the beautiful city of Portland, 
Oreg., fighting his campaign, maintaining his issues, almost 
single handed and saying, “Let all come on.” I hope he will 
make the fight again and be with us once more in the House of 
Representatives. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes at this point to take 
up the Hudspeth amendment, which was offered on page 42, 
which was passed over. The Chair has made careful search of 
the statutes and treaties and is unable to find any legislative 
authority which would warrant the consideration of the Huds- 
peth amendment, and therefore sustains the point of order 
which was made against the amendment. The treaties on this 
subject all deal with the right to fix the boundary line, but 
not with any right with respect to surveys and flood control or 
matters incident thereto. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
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ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore having resumed the chair, Mr. McArtHur, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 14480) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 


‘June 30, 1923, and prior fiseal years, to provide supplemental 


appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to report the same back 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to fina! passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment; if not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THE CALENDAR, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
for the remainder of the session the calendar may be printed 
in full dally, including the index. Under the law the index 
of the calendar is printed only on Monday. There is a con- 
siderable amount of legislation each day in one House or the 
other, and it is rather important, I think, that the Members 
shall be able to inform themselves relative to the status of 
legislation daily by reference to the calendar daily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that for the remainder of the session 
the calendar be printed daily, Including the Index. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THURSTON W. TRUE, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2984, to insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. True. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. And asks unanimous consent 
that the House insist on its amendment and agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 
conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Knsczka, and Mr. Ctank of Florida. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in 8-point type a 
speech delivered in New York by ex-Gov. Charles N. Haskell, 
of Oklahoma, on the subject of government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting the speech delivered in the city of New York by 
former Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

GOVERNMENT. 

“Emerging from the centuries of monarchial government 
under which the submissive multitude were oppressed by the 
dominating few, there assembled in this part of the New World 
from all the countries of the Old World a sturdy class, willing 
to undergo the hardships and sacrifices of pioneer life that 
they might establish a government under which life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness might be assured and guaran- 
teed unto them and their descendants, and presents the ques- 
tion, ‘Whence and why government?’ ‘From the consent of 
the governed—for the welfare of the governed.’ 

“And these two principles were to be assured for all time to 
come by the adoption of a constitution to be the guardian of 
these rights of the people and to provide reasonable regulation 
in the relations of man to man, limiting the Interference with 
private rights to such invasion only as would be essential to 
public welfare, and this invasion of private rights to be equally 
limited in its interference with private business. 


“After the most careful consideration, our Federal Constitu- 
tion declares in substance: ‘The duties and powers of the 
Federal Government shall be limited to the conduct of foreign 
relations, establishing uniform currency, general immigration 
laws, things incident to conduct of wars and defenses, preserv- 
ing harmony among the States, providing general revenues for 
maintenance of the Federal Government,’ emphatically limited 
to equitable taxation which positively, to be legal, must not be 
confisecatory ; and these great duties of this character to be exer- 
cised by Congress, administered by the executive department, 
never contemplated a dissent to and interference with the peo- 
ple in administering local government with all its numerous 
provisions and requirements in the various States, and under 
the authority of the State in the various municipalities thereof. 

“To emphasize these points and to assure the people against 
invasion of their rights and usurpation of legal authority by 
the Federal Government, jealous and determined to this end, 
10 amendments to the original Constitution were provided con- 
current with the ratification thereof by the States, and that 
there might be no misconstruction, based upon alleged implica- 
tion to be derived from language, the tenth amendment thus 
provided says: 

“*The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.“ 

“Can there be anything more emphatic? Only express au- 
thority gives power to the Federal Government, and all reserved 
and implied authority is emphatically vested in the State and 
its municipalities. 

This jealous protection of the rights of the Individual is sus- 
tained by sound reason. The vast extent of our country, now 
divided into 48 States, contemplated a great variety of climate, 
with different classes of production, different climatic develop- 
ment of people of different desires and different necessities, 
realizing that what might please and make comfortable the 
people of the cold climate of Maine would not be agreeable to 
the people of sunny Louisiana. 

“The wisdom, as well as the fairness, of our Constitution 
makers is clear to all of us, Realizing also that government, 
best created and best administered, is that government which 
preserves best, administers justice, and prevents oppression of 
one class upon another, has fully discharged its beneficial par- 
poses and a minimum of invasion of local self-government and 
individual rights is the happy condition contemplated in our 
Federal Constitution and desired by our people, and while this 
Government was given the power of taxation, remember that 
the right to tax is the right to destroy, and therefore the 
Constitution emphatically said taxation should not be confis- 
catory. i 

“Another guaranty of liberty was that expressed in the Con- 
stitution—in brief, ‘religious Hberty.’ One of the emphatic 
demands of our people expressed in their Constitution was 
that every man might worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. And time has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of these several provisions, and for the years that our 
Constitution was held sacred and inviolate our country made 
the most wonderful progress ever recorded in the civilized 
world. That progress was not limited to added wealth alone 
nor to advanced education alone, but one of its most glorious 
products was the unwavering, unlimited patriotism of our peo- 
ple—their intense love of country that knew no parallel in any 
land, that affection for the Stars and Stripes that lead men 
facing death on the battle field in defense of that flag to ex- 
claim in proudest tones, ‘I am happy to die for my country.’ 
That sentiment was one of the grandest products of firm con- 
stitutional government, and in our war of 1776, for freedom; 
1812, to preserve that freedom; 1861, to preserve the union of 
States; 1898, that sympathetic war in behalf of our suffering 
neighbor; and the World War, recently waged for the preserva- 
tion of the rights of peace-loving people throughout the world, 
there is no instance and no battle field of magnitude where 
every religious denomination did not have its men among our 
brave soldiers who died for public welfare and the flag. Does 
the original policy of our Government need any greater proof 
of proper spirit and intent? 

“But to-day, unmistakably, we have developed such general 
usurpation of local authority by the Federal Government, such 
restriction of individual liberty, that the rights of the citizen 
and the conduct of private business are limited and embar- 
rassed by bureaucratic government which, unfortunately, is ad- 
ministered, no doubt, by well-meaning, but, unfortunately, in- 
experienced minds. Business, best created and most economi- 
cally managed by scientific study and practical experience, is 
degenerating under the dictation of bureaucratic inexperience 
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and gross lack of qualification. No benefit can result from this, 
for there can be no possible economy in cost of production or 
market values, no saving to the consumer, when production is 
restrained and economy destroyed by this unwarranted inter- 
ference with competition and capability. 

“Then if the conditions to-day need correcting, is there any- 
thing more advisable for us to do than to ask our great Ameri- 
can Congress to return to the practical walks of life—sojurn 
among the masses of our people, read and profit by the guide- 
post, where the public highway crosses the railroad track and 
warns you to Stop, look, and listen!” Stop your invasion of 
individual liberty, look to the needs of your people, listen to 
the growing discontent of your people. And in doing this we 
shall pray to God that when you return to the exercise of your 
duties you will return to strict observance of the basic princi- 
ples of the Constitution, first quoted. That you haye wandered 
away into forbidden lands is apparent on every hand. 

“This is not a warning to a Republican Congress, it is not 
a warning to a Democratic Congress; it is a light to both, an 
appeal for mere consideration and less legislation. 

“We as common people want to respect and look with pride 
upon the great American Congress without deriving the greater 
part of that pride out of your ancient history. We shall for- 
ever revere your past record, but we are equally anxious to 
respect your present doings. And when we speak of individual 
liberty we are mindful of the fact that individual liberty does 
not alone mean the right to think and act, but of equal conse- 
quence the right to preserve and enjoy the major part of the 
fruits of the individual’s industry, and when you in the con- 
trol ef Government, from the school district up to the Halls 
of Congress, have grown so tremendously reckless in your pub- 
lic -expenditures that the total created wealth from all crop 
product sources in our vast country will not equal your demand 
in any year—this year, or last, or the year before—haye you 
not grossly violated the constitutional rights of the citizen when 
you, by direct or indirect methods, not only exhaust his entire 
created wealth, but have mortgaged his future for vast de- 
ficiencies? 

“T have in mind but to-day a worthy citizen of one of the 
cities of our country—a growing city of approximately 600,000 
people—who told me that they in their city had just completed 
the necessary provision for issuing $87,000,000 bonds for some 
necessary, some useful, and some ornamental creations. 

“Is it possible that the authorities of that city realize that 
per capita upon the home, sheltering a father, a mother, and 
five children, this means a mortgage of $1,000 upon each such 
home, with its attendant interest charge and sinking fund 
added to the tax expenses and bonded indebtedness of that city? 
Can home comfort and prosperity come from any such govern- 
mental demands? I hope the time will come when the people 
of our country may realize that beauty of public structure is 
a secondary consideration; that charming, desirable public 
welfare lays in the comfort and happiness of the home, the 
place where you commune with your family, the place where 
you sleep and eat. Is it possible that that very origin of indi- 
vidual comfort and happiness must be ignored to the end that 
official extravagance may reach its unlimited privilege and am- 
bition? We all look with admiration on public structures, but 
that view and that sensation is for the moment, and if measured 
in the balance, without appreciation of a home of comfort and 
happiness, must certainly be found wanting. 

“A good governmental policy should not mean bad results, 
unjust or unfair results. In this country of ours no one man 
nor class of men can comfortably and happily live independent 
of other classes. We have a community of interest. The pro- 
ducer, the great financier, the great transmission and trans- 
portation interests, the scientific, the professional, and the 
man of genius, each form their part in the essentials of com- 
fortable and happy life unto all of the other elements. Each 
element being essential to the other. it must then be conceded 
that justice to all and partiality to none is the only correct 
governmental policy; human nature often requires moderating 
influence. It is only a temporary effect that one class may have 
unto itself the right to unjustly impose upon another class, 
Governmental policy that to-day makes it possible for one ele- 
ment to enjoy reckless extravagance when the price thereof 
must be drawn from another element of equal desert, and equal 
or greater industry, can but barely enjoy the absolute necessi- 
ties of life. 

“How muy we return to constitutional Government? 

ANSWER. 

“Our Constitution is a supreme law; get within the law and 
stay there. 

“Stop invading the rights of the people to local self-govern- 
ment. 
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“Stop depriving the citizen of his constitutional right to 
liberty and happiness. 

“Stop multiplying and duplicating extravagant public service. 

“When a theorist says his purpose is moral and good, tell 
him to do good things in a proper way and not in a wrong 
way. = 

“We should all have the Bible in our house, and doubtless 
we have: it is a good book. Would that justify us in mort- 
gaging our home to buy a hundred more when one is good 
and sufficient? 

“Just remember when public opinion does not approve of 
the wrong way of doing good things, of extravagance, and un- 
warranted Federal interference with local authority and in- 
dividual rights, that the Government earns nothing but loss 
85 love—yea, even contempt—by such unconstitutional prac- 
tices. 

“Remember, the Government has no place to derive funds 
for the payment of governmental expenditures except from 
the element who create the wealth of the country. 

“We look with admiration upon our great financial insti- 
tutions, railroads, transmission lines, great industries. Do 
we realize that every one of them would fade away. pass out 
of mind entirely, should the time come when the producing 
class of this country should fail to produce? 

“Ask the governmental authorities to learn the art of abol- 
ishing departments and offices not absolutely essential to public 
welfare; they already know the art of creating new ones. 

“Let every voter emphasize the fact that under the consti- 
tutional guaranty of life and liberty the word “life” does 
not alone mean the privilege of breathing, but likewise fully 
embraces the right to enjoy life, to participate in the enter- 
tainments that add to the joys of life; that no man and no 
Government authority has a right to tell you that you shall 
not enjoy any reasonable privilege that does not unjustly in- 
vade public welfare. 

“A hungry man can not long be a patriotic citizen. 

“A man deprived of his reasonable liberty can not long 
be a patriotic citizen. 

“We have a glorious form of Government, a glorious Fed- 
eral Constitution; let us learn to enjoy and appreciate both.” 


INCOME TAX OF NONRESIDENT ALIENS. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 
14050 and ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. It is the same bill—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14050) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to 
income tax of nonresident aliens. 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 210 of the revenue act of 1921 is 
amended, to take effect January 1, 1922, to read as follows: 


“ NORMAL TAX, 


“Sec, 210, (a) That in lien of the tax imposed by section 210 of 
the revenue act of 1918 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income of every individual (exeept as 
provided in subdivision (b) of this section) a normal tax of yer 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided 
in section 216 except that in the case of a citizen or resident of the 
United States the rate upon the first $4,000 of such excess amount shall 


be 4 per cent. 

“(b) In lieu of the tax imposed by subdivision (a) there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for the taxable year 1922 and each taxable 
year thereafter, upon the net income of every nonresident alien indi- 
vidual, a resident of a contiguous country, a normal tax equal to the 
sum of the following: 

“(1) Four per cent of the amount of the net income attributable to 
compensation for labor or personal services performed in the United 
States in excess of the credits provided in subdivisions (d) and (e) 
of section 216; but the amount taxable at such 4 per cent rate shall not 
exceed $4 ; and 

“(2) Eight per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 
the sum of (a) the amount taxed under paragraph (1) plus (b) the 
credits 8 in section 216." 

Sec. 2. That subdivision (e) of section 216 of the revenue act of 
1921 is amended, to take effect January 1, 1922, to read as follows: 

“(e) In the case of a nonresident alien individual, or of a citizen 
entitled to the benefits of section 262, the personal exemption shall be 
only $1,000. ‘The credit provided in subdivision (d) shall not be 
allowed in the case of a nonresident alien individual unless he is a 
resident of a contiguous country, nor in the case of a citizen entitled 
to the benefits of section 262.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, just a word by way of 
explanation of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This bill might be said to be a bill for 
reciprocity with relation to the income tax with Canada. Our 
income tax, as every one knows, provides for only 4 per cent on 
the first $4,000 of income, and also provides for certain exemp- 
tions on account of dependents, and an exemption from the 
normal tax of $2,500, These exemptions, however, are not 


The gentleman from lowa 


granted to nonresident aliens. Now, there are a number of 
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people in Canada who are residents of Canada but who work 
on this side and receive income on this side and are subject to 
the payment of income tax. There are also about the same 
number of people who live in the United States who work in 
Canada who are subject to the Canadian income tax for the 
amount of their salary there. The Canadian law as it now 
stands grants to those who are residents of the United States 
and who perform work and labor in Canadg the same exemp- 
tions it gives its own citizens, both with reference to dependents 
and the amount exempt from the normal tax. It also grants 
the same rate with reference to the tax on the first $4,000. In 
fact, the Canadian law is very similar to ours. 

The purpose of this bill is to put the Canadians who come 
ever on this side to work on an equality with the citizens of 
the United States who go over on the Canadian side to work. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Can the gentleman state what is the ex- 
emption allowed by Canada? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Canada gives $300 exemption for each 
dependent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And how much for the householder? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The exemption is not quite the same, 
but almost the same as it is here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 210 of the revenue act of 1921 is 
amended, to take effect January 1, 1922, to read as follows: 

“NORMAL TAX, 


“Sec. 210. (a) That in lieu of the tax imposed by section 210 of 
the revenue act of 1918 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for 
each taxable year upon the net income of every individual (except as 
provided in subdivision (b) of this section) a normal tax of yer 
cent of the amount of the net income in ex of the credits provided 
in section 216 except that in the case of a citizen or resident of the 
3 pepo the ane upon the first $4,000 of such excess amount 
shall be r cent. 

“(b) In lieu of the tax imposed by subdivision (a) there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for the taxable year 1922 and each taxable 
year thereafter, upon the net income of every nonresident allen in- 
dividual, a resident of a contiguous country, a normal tax equal to 
the sum of the following: 

“(1) Four per cent of the amount of the net income attributable 
to compensation for labor or personal service performed in the United 
States in excess of the credits provided in subdivisions (d) and (e) 
of section 216; but the amount taxable at such 4 per cent rate shall 
not exceed $4,000; and 

02 Might per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 
the sum of (a) the amount taxed under paragraph (1) plus (b) the 
credits provided in section 216.“ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there is a typographical 
error in the first line. A comma was omitted by the printer. 
I ask unanimous consent that on page 2, line 1, after the figures 
“ 216." a comma may be inserted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, 

The Clerk read as follow: 

On page 1, line 2, after the figures “ 216,” insert a comma. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there is another clerical 
error. On page 2, line 4, the word “subdivision ” is misspelled. 
T ask unanimous consent that it be corrected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Page 2, line 4, strike out 
the word “ subdivisen as now spelled and insert the word subdivi- 
slon correctly spelled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendnient was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Another typographical error, Mr. 
Speaker; On line 10, the word “four” should be a figure “ 4.” 
These are all mistakes of the printer, I will say to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Green of Iowa: Page 2, line 10, strike out 
the word “four” and insert a figure “ 4.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there is another typo- 
graphical error on line 16, page 2, where the word “eight” 
should be stricken out and the figure “8” inserted, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Green of Iowa: In line 16, strike out 
the word “eight” and insert the figure “8.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I have nothing to add to what 
has been said by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Green] further 
than to say that this is a unanimous report from the committee. 
I will supplement what the gentleman from Iowa has said by 
Stating that this applies to contiguous countries, and conse- 
quently Mexico as well as Canada is included in this bill. It 
is a unanimous report, and it is only right and proper that it 
should be passed. 

1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
on. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sesc. 2. That subdivision (e) of section 218 of the revenue act of 
1921 is amended, to take effect January 1, 1922, to read as follows: 
(e) In the case of a nonresident alien Individual, or of a citizen 
entitled to the benefits of section 262, the personal exemption shall be 
poly. $2,000 The credit provided in subdivision (d) shall not be allowed 
in the case of a nonresident alien individual u s he is a resident of 
a contiguous country, nor in the case of a citizen entitled to the benefits 
of section 262.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there are two other 
clerical errors made by the printer. On line 17 of page 2 the 
small “a” in parenthesis should be a capital “A,” and in line 18 
the small “b” in parenthesis should be a capital B.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
Secon. by the gentleman from Iowa will be made to 

e 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HABIT-FORMING NARCOTIC DRUGS. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass House Joint Resolution No. 453, entitled “ Joint resolution 
requesting the President to urge upon the governments of cer- 
tain nations the immediate necessity of limiting the production 
of habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw materials from 
which they are made to the amount actually required for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. I also move the 
adoption of the preamble. , ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves to suspend the rules and pass the joint resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 453) requesting the President to urge upon 
the | Mayer S of certain nations the immediate necessity of limit- 
ing the production of habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw mate- 
rials from which they are made to the amount actually required for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Whereas the unlawful use In the United States of America of oe 
the coagulated juice of Papaver somniferum) and its derivatives 
morphia, codeine, heroin), and cocaine (obtained from coca leaves 
rythroxylum coca) and other preparations made from these plants or 

their by-products, with attendant irreparable N to health and 

55 and E death from continued use, ís increasing and 

spreading; an 

Whereas the 1 2 committee of investigation of traffic in narcotic 

drugs appointed y the Seriy of the Treasury, in its report dated 

April 15, 1919, having considered the sec connected with the unlaw- 

ful sale and use of these drugs, and the other difficulties in obtaining 

information which would give the exact number of addicts in the United 

States, says: The committee is of the opinion that the total number 

of addicts in this country probably exceeds 1,000,000 at the present 

time,” and further says that the tenge of ages of addicts was reported 
as 12 to 75 years. he large majority of addicts of all ages was re- 

rted ag using morphine or opium or its preparations. * * * 
ost of the heroin addicts are „ young, a portion of them 

being boys and girls under the age of 20. his is also true of cocaine 

addicts,” and as this report is in harmony with the opinion of many 
who have carefully inves’ ted the subject; and 

Whereas the annual production of opium is approximately 1,500 tons, 

of which 1 100 tons, seamy to the best available in- 

formation, sufficient for the world’s medicinal and scientific needs, 

and the oro of coca leaves is likewise greatly in excess of what 18 
uired for the same needs, and thus vast quantities of each are avail- 

able for the manufacture of habit-forming narcotic drugs for illicit 

sale and consumption ; and 

Whereas a is obtained in paying quantities from poppies culti- 

vated In small areas of India, Persia, and Turkey, where the soil and 

climate are peculiarly adapted to the production of poppies containing 
opium rich in morphia, codeine, and other narcotic derivatives; and 

Whereas in Persia and Turkey the growth of the poppy and the pro- 

duction of opium therefrom, resulting in large revenues to those re- 

spective Governments, is controllable by virtue of their sovereign power 
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to limit the exportation thereof and to restrict production to the quan- 
tty actually required for strictly medicinal and scientifie purposes; 
an 

Whereas the British Government in India, which derives large reve- 
ppy and the production of opium there- 


nues from the wth of the 
7 roduction to the amount actually re- 


9 vert Mnedicinal and sclentif d 
quired for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes; an 
Whereas the production of coca leaves e coca) is Um- 
ited to certain areas of Peru and Bolivia and the Netherlands posses- 
sion of Java, and their production is controllable by virtue of the sov- 
ereign power of those Governments to limit the exportation thereof and 
to restrict production to the quantities actually required for strictly 
medicinal and scientific pu and 

Whereas the antinarcotic ive of a majority of the larger nations of 
the world provide severe penalties for dispensing habit-forming narcotic 
drugs without a record of the amount thereof . thus providing 
reliable data from which a reasonably accurate calculation can be made 
of the amount of these drugs needed for strictly medicinal and scientific 


5 — and 

ereas on Janu 23, 1912, as the result of the meeting of the 
International jum Commission at Shanghai, China, in 1909, and the 
conference at e Hague in 1912, a treaty was made between the 
United States of America and other powers which was intended to su 
press the illicit traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs, and notwith- 
standing that upward of seven years have passed since its ratification, 
the treaty and the laws in pursuance thereof subsequently adopted by 
the contracting powers have utterly failed to suppress such illicit traffic, 
by reason of the fact that the treaty attempted to regulate the trans- 
portation and sale of these drugs without adequate restriction upon 
production, the source or root of the evil; and 

Whereas failure of such treaty and the laws adopted in pursuance 
thereof to provide adequate restrictions upon production has resuited 
jn extensive and flagrant violations of the laws by reason of the fact 
that the great commercial yalue of these drugs, the hi + Prsten gains 
derived from handling them, and the smallness of bulk, which 
renders detection in transportation and sale exceedingly difficult, have 
induced and encouraged the unscrupulous to divert enormous quantities 
into the channels of illicit international traffic, thereby rendering par- 
tially, if not wholly, ineffective the treaty and the laws adopted in pur- 
suance thereof; and 

Whereas in June, 1921, the opium advisory committee of the council 
of the League of Nations adopted a resolution urging the restriction of 
the cultivation of the poppy and the production of opium therefrom to 
me 3 medicinal and scientific” purposes, which resolution was ap- 
proved by the council of the league, but when said resolution was pre- 
sented for final approval to the assembly of the league, which is com- 
gos of a representative from each nat which is a member thereof, 
t was amended by striking out the words 5 medicinal and 
scientific” and substituting the word legitimate“ in lieu thereof; and 

Whereas the substitution of the general word “ legitimate” for the 

fie words “ medicinal and scientific” permits the continuance of 
the sale of enormous quantities of opium and its derivatives in 7 
sections of the Orient by the opium producers of India, Turkey. an 
Persia, where it is “legitimate” to sell and transport these drugs 
in unrestricted quantities, regardless of their ultimate use by the 
purchaser ; an 

Whereas the continuance of the sale and transportation of such 
drugs, without restriction on their use, results in the diversion of 
large quantities thereof into the channels of illegal international 
traffic and in the unlawful importation into the United States, and 
the sale here for unlawful 
such as morphia, heroin, an 

Whereas the United States of America, in dealing with the traffic 
in habit-fo narcotic d within its own territory and posses- 
sions, notably in the Philippine Islands, and in cooperating srpa: 
thetically with the efforts of the Government of China in dealing 
with its opium problem, has always been committed, without regard 
to revenue, to a a for the complete n and prohibi- 
tion of the production of and traffic in them, except for strictly medici- 
nal and scientific perpos: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is the imperative duty of the United States 
Government to saf its people from the persistent ravages of 
a" a narcotic d £ 

Sec. 2. at the effective control of these drugs can be obtained 
only by limiting the production thereof to the tanit uired for 
strictly medicinal and scientific 8 thus eradicating the source 
or root of the present conditions, which are solely due to production 
many times greater than is necessary for such purposes, 

Sec. 3. That in the hope of accomplishing this end the President 
be, and he hereby is, requested to urge upon the Governments of 
Great Britain. Persia, and Turkey the late necessity of limiting 
the growth of the poppy (Papaver somniferum) and the production 
of opium and its derivatives 3 to the amount actually re- 
quired for smiir medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Sec. 4. That e President be, and he 7 18. uested to u 
upon the Governments of Peru, Bolivia, and the Netherlands the 
immediate necessity of limiting the production of coca leaves (Ery- 
throxylum coca) and their derivatives to the quantity exclusiv. 
required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 
hereby is, requested to 


urposes, of 1 made therefrom 
cocaine; an 


EC. 5. That the ident be, and he 
report to Congress on the first Monday in December, 1923, the result 
of his action. 3 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not care to demand a 
second, but I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania one or two questions, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. I propose 
to move to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania one or two questions. I understand this 
matter has been under consideration in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for several weeks. 

Mr. PORTER. It has. 


— r of Tennessee. Hearings have been had 
upon it 

Mr. PORTER. Very extensive hearings. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And this was reported unani- 
mously from the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the resolu- 
tion is so long that it is almost impossible to follow it. It 
recites a number of facts which may be true and may not 
be true. It gives statistical data but we do not know the 
sources of these data. By incorporating the preamble we adopt 
in toto every statement in it. We are without copies of the 
resolution before us and I object to the manner of bringing 
it up and to voting on a resolution of this kind at this hour. 
I assume that the bill ought to pass, that the traffic should 
be 3 if not altogether prohibited by civilized govern- 
ments. 

Mr. PORTER. The committee has made a very careful in- 
vestigation of the facts as recited in the preamble and they 
are unquestionably correct. I might have read in my time a 
letter from the Secretary of State who has examined the reso- 
lution very carefully and recommends its passage, showing that 
not only the Committee on Foreign Affairs but the State De- 
partment approve of the statements of fact in the preamble. 
The object in retaining the preamble is that it will materially 
aid the President in the negotiation with the foreign govern- 
ments, 

Mr. LONDON. The State Department should be able to 
present the matter for action by other governments without 
the aid of Congress. There is no reason why we should have 
such a long preamble. The bill resembles a kite with its small 
body and its long tail. The preamble is too long. I do not ob- 
ject to the resolution. I am in sympathy with it. 

I do not think the resolution should be brought up on the 
floor of the House at this late hour and at the very end of a 
long day's session. You have more than one suspension day. 
I understand the whole week is suspension week. 

Mr, PORTER. This is the last opportunity that we will have 
to secure passage in the Senate. The object of the resolution is 
to give the President plenary power over the matter, so that 
when he speaks he speaks not only of the executive branch of 
the Government but for the legislative branch. This makes the 
position of the President very much stronger. Of course, the 
President could carry on the negotiations without any request 
from Congress, but you should bear in mind that the statesmen 
of Europe probably never fully realized the limitations upon 
the power of the President in the matter of the making of 
treaties until President Wilson failed to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Versailles; therefore the passage of this 
resolution by Congress before negotiations are initiated will 
strongly impress upon the governments involved that the repre- 
sentations of the President reflect the views of both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Government. 

Mr. LONDON. The adoption of this preamble would not 
eliminate the necessity of the Senate approving any treaty the 
President might enter into. 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. LONDON. There are so many violent fluctuations in 
the political life of the country that there is no knowing What 
may happen. 

Mr. BLANTON. In this particular case the preamble is the 
main kite, the resolution is the tail. 

Mr. LONDON. I am not opposed to this legislation; I 
recognize that the opium traffic is one of the most disgraceful 
things in civilization, and every effort should be made not only 
to repress it but to eliminate it. ‘ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit, 
I think the chairman of our committee has stated the case 
with entire accuracy. I am sure that there is no mistake in 
the facts. I attended the hearings and heard what I charac- 
terized as the most wonderful testimony that I ever listened 
to as to the degradation to which men have been brought by 
this traffic. There is in the preamble a statement of facts 
and I assure my friends from Ohio and New York that there 
is not a single statement of fact in the preamble about which 
there is apy dispute anywhere. They have simply stated the 
undisputed facts, 

Mr. LONDON. Why is a special request to be made upon 
the Governments of Great Britain, Persia, and Turkey? Does 
the opium poppy grow only in these countries? 

Mr. PORTER. The growth of the opium-producing poppy 
depends upon peculiarly favorable soil, which is especially 
found in small areas of India, Persia, Turkey, and China, and 
a very wet and hot climate until the capsule is formed; after- 
wards a very hot and dry climate during the flowering season. 


With the exception of the opium produced in China, all the 
opium produced in the world results from the cultivation of be- 

een five and six hundred thousand acres of land in India, Per- 

, and Turkey. This confines the growing area to small acre- 
age which makes control of production—unlike that of wheat or 
corn iracticable and comparatively easy of accomplishment; 
n fact the quantity produced in India has been for many 
Years entirely controlled by the officials of the British India 
Govertiment who administer the affairs of that possession. 

DaPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 13, 1923. 

Hon. 3 G. PorTan, 


ouse of Representatives. 
5 70 Dewar Me, 8 1 00 oe your 55 Ke rst A oats and 
S ac nyin; olution w: muc. nterest. eo w yo 
ie fn vie at le fo restriction of the commercial cultivation ? 
the optum popp; and the coca-leat plant to quantities exclusively 
wich f for strie medicinal and scientific purposes—is one with 
wis am in entire accord. 
can assure y yon oft my deep interest In the work of narcotics control 

and of my willingness to forward in any way that I can the exp 
views of the Congress on this important subject. I believe that the 
rempi rr of the proposed resolution, with ong 

nuggested, will be an important aid in securing t estred result. I 
the commercial production of the raw plants from which opium prod- 
ucts and cocaine are obtained can be minimized, the question of nar- 
cotics control will be greatly simplified, I shall be g" to place befo 
your committee such information in regard to the narcotics-contro! 
question as is at my disposal. 

I am, my dear Mr. Porter, sincerely yours, 
3 HARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in addition to the indorsement 
by the Secretary of State, the 8 of this reps em, ag 
strongly urged by the Mystic Order Veiled Prophets of the En- 
chanted Realm (the Grotto), who, speaking through thelr 
Grand Monarch, state: 


HI believe that it is therefore essential that we strike at the 
root of the evil and regulate the trafic in narcotic drugs at the source 


of product on. 

Tue resolutions express the sentiments of nearly a half 
million Masons, with their families; “ and in a telegram p 
your commit “the Grotto is expecting you to win and backs you to 
a man, and 1 do our part when ca * 


The Loyal Order of Moose, through Hon. James F. Davis, 
director general, says: 


I want to present some 1,600 lutions passed by the Loyal Order 
of Moose in support of House Resolution 430. * The organi 


on ig now appropriating funds for the pur; of putting on a > 
ing cmp 1 the country, ae the. services of men 


high in public life to present this subject to our 600,000 members. 
The Women’s Mooseheart Legion. with a membership of 75,000, also 
indorses this resolution. 

The duly authorized representatives of the Benevolent Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, the American Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, the State Council of Pennsylvania Order of Independent 
Americans, post organizations Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and the Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New York also strongly indorse the resolution. 

The American Insurance Union, representing 110,000 mem- 
bers, through its president, says: 

Our national rd unanimously indorses this resolution, * * œ% 
It is as much a disease to be stamped out as cholera or yellow fever 
or the bubonic plague. 

The White Cross, an organization created for the purpose of 
suppressing the traffic on the Pacific coast, telegraphed your 
chairman, in part, as follows: 

Your resolution dispensing for present with convention a short- 
2 the e to offending nations a worthy example of Amer- 
ican q plomatle directness, * * Resolutions supported by White 
Cross with all our force. 

The grand monarch of the M. O. V. P. E. R.—the Grotto—in 
a communication to the President, said: 

I feel that it is time, Mr. President, for the various fraternal or- 
ganizations of our country to turn aside from their beaten paths of 
ritualistic ceremonies and give a little time and constructive thought 
to the ever growing needs of this and other nations of the world.” 

Many of the organizations mentioned evidently have adopted 
a similar policy, for it is indeed rare when they indorse pend- 
ing legislation. 

Rey, Edward C. Lobenstine, executive officer of the European 
and American missionary bodies in China, says: 


The opium traffic has been one of the serious hindrances to the work 
of the Christian church in China, inasmuch as one of the main argu- 
ments which we have for the spread of Christianity is our high ethical 
standards, and the feeling that it will improve the moral condition of 
the people, and AF in the eyes of tha people in China the white race is 
morally responsible, directly responsible, for the introduction and the 
spread of the opium habit in China f course, I take it 
t ae is no use of speaking of the demoralizing Influence of those using 
oplum. 


If time permitted, many other indorsements from fraternal, 
church, and individual sources from all sections of the country 
could be enumerated, which plainly shows that the people of the 
United States are thoroughly aroused over the necessity of 
stamping out the addition to habit-forming narcotic drugs. 
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The resolution before the House (H. J. Res. 453) requests the 
President to urge upon the Governments of Great Britain, Per- 
sia, and Turkey the immediate necessity of limiting the growth 
of the poppy—Papaver somniferum—and the production of 
opium and its derivatives exclusively to the amount actually 
required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes, and also 
to urge upon the Republics of Peru and Bolivia and the Nether- 
lands the immediate necessity of limiting the wth and pro- 
duction of coca leaves—Erythroxylum coca—and its derivatives 
to the quantity exclusively required for the same purposes, 

Morphia, codeine, and heroin are obtained from opium, which 
is the coagulated juice of the opium-producing poppy. It is 
procured in paying quantities from the poppy cultivated 
India, Persia, Turkey, and China. The growth of the plan 
depends upon peculiarly favorable soil, which is especially 
found in small areas of Indla, Persia, Turkey, and China, and 
a very wet and hot climate until the capsule is formed; after- 
wards a very hot and dry climate during the flowering season. 
With the exception of the opium produced in China, all the 
opium produced in the world results from the cultivation of 
between five and six hundred thousand acres of land in Indi: 
Persia, and Turkey. This confines the growing area to small 
acreage which makes control of production, unlike that of 
wheat or corn, practicable and comparatively easy of accom- 
1 in fact, the quantity produced in Indla has been 

or many years entirely controlled by the officials of the 
British India Government who administer the affairs of that 
possession 


About two-fifths of the oplum produced in India, Persia, and 
Turkey is retained for home consumption and the balance is 
exported to other countries where the morphia, codeine, and 
heroin are extracted by pharmaceutical chemists. 

No effort had ever been made to extract these derivatives 
by pharmaceutical chemists in the Orient until about two years 
ago, when a laboratory for this purpose was established in. 
Calcutta and one in the Japanese possession of Formosa. 

Cocaine is obtained from coca leaves, which are indigenous 
to Peru, Bolivia, and the Netheralnds possession of Java, and 
the leaves likewise are exported to other countries where the 
cocaine is extracted. Recently, however, a laboratory was con- 
structed in Peru for the extraction of crude cocaine, which is 
shipped to Europe for further refining. 

Morphia and cocaine are indispensable in the treatment of 
certain diseases; the former for a century or more has been 
used almost exclusively for the alleviation of pain, both acute 
and chronic, They are universally used by the medical profes- 
sion. It has often been said that without morphia the practica 
of medicine would be an unhappy calling, indeed. If the object 
of this resolution were achieved, their use would be restricted 
exclusively to these humane purposes, and continue to be the 
two greatest boons known to medical science. 

The production of opium in India, Persia, and Turkey is ap- 
proximately not less than 1,500 tons, of which but a compara- 
tively small amount is required by the peoples of the world for 
strictly medicinal and scientific pu This quantity of 1,500 
tons is exclusive of from 700 to tons which is retained by 
these producing countries to meet the domestic demands of 
native addicts and for medicinal and scientific purposes. Thesa 
native addicts consume the product by smoking and eating It. 
In 1919, according to the report of the British India Govern- 
ment, 741 tons of provision oplum was exported from India, and 
during the same year through the licensing of opium shops in 
India, the natives of that country consumed 531 tons of excisa 
opium. 

Statistical records and the evidence of the witnesses appear- 
ing before your committee place the world's consumption of 
opium for medicinal and scientific purposes to from 5 to 125 
tons per year. The varying opinions of these witnesses prevent 
an accurate estimate of the amount actually required for these 
specific purposes, but assuming that the maximum amount of 
125 tons is required to fulfill these strictly proper needs, the 
huge production of raw materlals is greatly in excess of these 
requirements, thus releasing for immoral and illicit use approxi- 
mately 1,350 tons per annum of proyision or export opium. If 
the principle stated in the resolution were concurred by the 
producing countries, these proper requirements could be deter- 
mined through various sources, such as individuals, firms, and 
corporations duly authorized to dispense them, who are required 
by a majority of the larger nations to keep an accurate record 
of the quantity so dispensed under severe penalty for Infraction. 
The hospitals, sanitariums, penal and other institutions would 
also be very helpful in assisting in determining the amount 
actually needed for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Even the opium producers of Turkey, Persia, and India can 
not, in truth, deny that the medicinal and scientific needs of the 
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world is more than 250 tons per annum; therefore there would 
not be the slightest risk, so far as those requirements are 
concerned, in immediately reducing the production to that 
‘amount. 

This excessive overproduction in India is due to the fact that 
the administrative officials of that country offer inducements to 
ithe natives to engage in the production of the opium-producing 
‘poppy by lending them money without interest, the condition of 
‘the loan being that the entire crops shall be turned over to the 
‘Government at a price fixed by the Government, which derives 
large revenues from its indiscriminate sale to whomever will buy 
it at the highest price. 

That portion of the product retained for domestic use is known 
as excise opium, and that intended for export as provision 
‘opium, which is largely disposed of in Calcutta at public auc- 
tion each month, without restriction on its ultimate destination 
and use. 

It may be of interest to note that all the self-governing do- 
minions of the British Empire—the Dominion of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and British South African colonies—have 
stringent antinarcotic laws similar to those in force in Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States which require a physi- 
clan's prescription before even a grain of opium or its deriva- 
tives can be p ; nevertheless, a citizen of any of these 
self-governing dominions, in fact, a citizen of any country in the 
world, may journey to the Orient and buy unlimited quantities 
at auction in the British possessions of India or in the markets 
of Persia and Turkey. 

In strong governments, or wherever self-government exists, 
habit-forming narcotic drugs are outlawed, except for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes. The failure of certain Euro- 
pean nations and Japan to give by law to the people living 
within their possessions the same protection against these drugs 
that they give to their own citizens, through antinarcotic drug 
laws, is largely responsible for the present deplorable condi- 
tions, notwithstanding the fact that reliable authorities agree 
that the oriental suffers the same harmful effects as the occi- 
dental from the use of habit-forming narcotic drugs. Professor 
Cushney, the eminent pharmacologist of the University of Edin- 
burgh, has given his opinion that he is aware of no evidence 
to prove that orientals have a different reaction to drugs from 
occidentals, and that until such evidence is brought forward 
he is not prepared to accept it. 

The production of coca leayes—from which cocaine is ex- 
tracted—in Peru, Bolivia, and the Netherlands possession of 
Java, is likewise vastly in excess of the quantity required from 
which an adequate supply of cocaine for medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes could be obtained. 

The overgrowth and resultant overproduction of the opium- 
producing poppy and coca leaves make possible vast quantities 
reaching the hands of unscrupulous trafflekers, who, by reason 
of the smallness of bulk of these products and the large finan- 
cial gains obtained from their illicit handling, easily transport, 
with minimum risk of detection, and are enabled to smuggle 
large quantities of morphia, codeine, heroin, and cocaine into 
the United States, which prohibits their importation, and other 
countries where they are disposed of to those who engage in 
the nefarious trade of selling them to the unfortunates who 
have become addicted to their use. 

It should be of interest to know that $5,000 worth of morphia, 
codeine, heroin, or cocaine may be safely concealed in an ordinary 
suitcase; that in a hollow cane of average thickness $2,000 worth 
may be secreted. It was stated in your committee that on a 
steamer crossing the Pacific some one happened to examine a 
particular bamboo chair and found that its hollow bamboo was 
filled with morphia. 

The sundry and varied manners and forms in which traf- 
fickers ply their illicit trade would prove interesting reading 
and be striking evidence of the ease with which the drugs are 
transported from country to country. The vender of them finds 
it comparatively easy to bring his goods into the United States 
through our extensive seacoasts and immense boundaries. 
Even our penitentiaries and jails are invaded by the traffickers, 
who find within their walls market for these vicious drugs, 
payment for which is made by the prisoners issuing I O U’s to 
friends on the outside, 

The testimony conclusively shows that habit-forming narcotic 
drugs, by reason of their extraordinary nature, will overcome all 
barriers, even the bars of prisons, or, as stated by Sir John Jordan, 
the noted British authority on the subject and member of the 
opium Adyisory Commission appointed by the council of the 
League of Nations, “ Whenever and wherever opium is pro- 
duced, it will reach the consumer.” This shows the futility of 
attempting to control the traffic by even the most drastic of 
domestic laws, which is further confirmed by the statement of 


Mr. Blanchard, of the Narcotic Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, who testified that of all the drugs seized last year 
in the United States between 75 per cent and 85 per cent bore 
the labels of foreign manufacturers. Therefore the purposes of 
the Harrison Antinarcotics Act, the Jones-Miller Act, and the 
prohibition against the importation of these alkaloids have 
been substantially defeated, as they have not prevented smug- 
glers and peddlers from keeping the supply of these drugs in 
the United States undiminished. 

As to the number of addicts in the United States, I quote 
the following extract from the report, dated April 15, 1919, of 
the special committee of investigation of traffic in narcotic 
drugs appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury: 

The committee is of the opinion that the total number of addicts in 
this country bably ex s 1,000,000 at the present time 
The range of a of addicts was reported as from 12 to 75 years. 
The large majority of addicts of all ages was reported as us mor- 

) ò venue. & portion, of thin telah Ses) aad KOT 
under the age of 20. Tuls 9 of cocaine addicts. 57 * 

This report took into full consideration and made allowance 
for the lack of laws making compulsory registration of drug 
addicts, the secrecy connected with the unlawful sale and use 
of these drugs, and the other difficulties in obtaining informa- 
tion which would give the exact number of addicts in the 
United States. 

Valuable evidence in this respect has been submitted to your 
committee by hospital and penal institution officials, physicians, 
sociological workers, fraternal organizations, such as the Velled 
Prophets of the Enchanted Realm (the Grotto), Loyal Order 
of Moose, Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, the Salvation 
Army, and public health organizations, as well as private indi- 
viduals who have carefully studied the habit-forming drugs 
problem and who are well qualified to express opinions on the 
subject, which not only confirms the statement in the report 
above quoted but makes it evident that conditions in the United 
States resulting from the increasing and spreading use of these 
drugs by addicts are constantly growing worse. 

The number of addicts committed to our penal establish- 
ments and admitted to sanitariums is rapidly increasing. The 
warden of the Federal prison at Leavenworth reports that 
from July, 1914, to December 31, 1922, 7 per cent of the prison- 
ers committed were drug addicts, During 1921 154 per cent 
were addicts. From July 1 to December 31, 1922, 24 per cent 
were addicts. The warden of the Federal prison at Atlanta 
reports for the fiscal years 1918, 11 per cent addicts; 1919, 6 
per cent addicts; 1920, 8 per cent addicts; 1921, 15 per cent 
addicts; 1922, 20 per cent addicts. 

Dr. Amos O. Squire, chief physician of Sing Sing Prison, 
New York, testified that since 1919, comparing it with the year 
ending June, 1922, shows an increase of 900 per cent, and that 
90 per cent of the drugs were obtained from peddlers. 

The foregoing only confirms the statements of the witnesses 
that much of the crime committed is traced to addicts in their 
frenzy to obtain money with which to buy the drugs. 

The depredations wrought upon humanity by the demoraliz- 
ing effects of these drugs have been fully and convincingly 
stated by witnesses who have described the misery and suffer- 
ing of those who have acquired their immoral use and who are 
abandoning themselves to increasing indulgence in them. 
Young boys and girls are being seduced from good citizenship 
by the lure of dangerous narcotics which rapidly sap and 
ultimately destroy their moral and physical sensibilities and 
instinctive refinements. Even a child born to an addict mother 
becomes addicted through the mother’s milk. 

The testimony further discloses that the principal causes of 
addiction are: Unskilled medical treatment, recklessness of 
youth, the use of the drugs as a relief from acute and chronic 
pain by persons ignorant of their habit-forming nature, and 
solicitation by peddlers. 

The accepted treatment is known as “ tapering-off "—that is, 
the gradual reduction of the amount used until the patient is 
able to abstain from its use—but this is a long and tedious 
treatment requiring strict surveillance of the patients long 
after they have left the hospital or sanitarium, and, as stated 
by the representative of the Salvation Army, the peddler, who 
has temporarily lost a customer, usually persuades his phy- 
sically weakened victim to renew the drug habit. 

Complete recoveries are few and the phrase “once an addict 
always an addict” in its essence is literally true. 

Addicts are the victims of misfortune over which but few of 
them have had any control, as addiction rarely occurs through 
viciousness except in the cases of habitués of the so-called 
“ underworld,” and perhaps many of these have been reduced to 
this social condition as the result of addiction. They are the 
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most grateful of patients, and frequently eommit minor offenses 
so that they may be committed to an institution in the hope of 
being cured of their affliction. 


Mr. Crim, Assistant Attorney General, stated: 


We have cases where these men call up and say: “I am a dru 
addict. I am going to sell some opium down on the corner of such an 
such a street at such and such an hour, and if you will go there you 


can apprehend me. I want to go to jail. I am afraid of myself. 


They are not admitted to hospitals because their craving for 
the drug renders them beyond control. They are frequently the 
victims of nostrums and quack sanitariums, and should be the 
objects of compassion rather than be termed as dope fiends.” 

I trast the day is not far distant when the necessity for con- 
structing and maintaining an institution for the treatment and 
care of these unfortunate people is recognized, which would 
result in many being cured of the affliction. 

There is an economic aspect to this problem about which I 
hesitatingly make reference, but, inasmuch as we are living in a 
highly commercial period, perhaps it is better to do so. 

According to the report of the special committee heretofore 
referred to, satisfaction of addiction to the drug habit entails a 
useless annual expenditure of approximately $61,000,000 for 
habit-forming drugs, and the report further states that at least 
25 per cent of the addicts are not occupied in gainful occupa- 
tions which would represent on a conservative estimate a loss of 
$150,000,000 annually. Continuing, the report says: 

These figures do not include the cost of drug addiction to individuals 
as a result of loss from theft, burglary, and other crimes, nor the 
cost to the States and municipalities in the suppression and punish- 
ment of crime and the care and treatment of those who eventually 
become a charge upon the community. 

In addition to these items, the Federal Government appro- 
priated $750,000 last year for the enforcement of antinarcotic 
laws, which is found to be wholly inadequate. 

Treaties between countries have not ayailed in restricting 
traffic in these drugs, especially the treaty resulting from the 
meeting of the international opium commission at Shanghai, 
China, in 1909, and the conferences at The Hague in 1911 and 
1912. The failure of this treaty was made possible by the 
fact that instead of placing limitation upon production, attempt 
was made to regulate the- traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs 
by restricting their transportation and sale. Evasion of this re- 
striction is easily accomplished by reason of the fact, as 
already stated, that illicit traffic through surreptitious chan- 
nels and sources is readily and safely engaged in, the drugs 
finding a waiting and eager market everywhere. 

The treaty is also extremely indefinite and encourages 
evasions which can readily be seen by the wording of article 
7, which is as follows: 

Contracting wers shall ibit the importation and exportation 
of ah ome um. “Howevef, those nations which are not yet read 
to prohibit the exportation of prepared opium at once shall prohibit 
such exportation as soon as poasibte. 

The treaty will, however, be beneficial in one respect. Many 
of the contracting powers have passed antinarcotic laws in 
pursuance of the treaty which will be very helpful hereafter 
in estimating the quantity of these drugs actually needed for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Under article 23 of the treaty of Versailles the execution 
of the treaty of The Hague was delegated to the League of 
Nations, the council of which appointed an opium advisory 
committee of nine, representing certain nations, and three ad- 
visers or assessors who were appointed by the council irre- 
spective of nationality. These were Sir John Jordan, M. 
Henri Brenier, and Mrs. Hamilton Wright. 

At the meeting held in June, 1921, upon motion of Mr. Well- 
ington Koo, the Chinese representative on the opium advisory 
committee, a resolution was adopted recommending the -re- 
duction and restriction of the cultivation of the poppy and the 
production of opium therefrom to strictly medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes. 

The Koo resolution was ratified by the council of the League 
of Nations, which recommended its adoption by the assembly of 
the League. The assembly is composed of a representative from 
each nation which is a member of the League of Nations, 

At the meeting of the assembly of the League held on October 
19, 1921, the assembly recommended that the words “strictly 
medicinal and scientific” be stricken out and the word “ legiti- 
mate" be substituted in lieu thereof on the statement of the In- 
dian delegate, Mr. Sastri, “that the Indian population is 
throughout vast areas without adequate medical assistance, and 
therefore habitually takes opium in small doses as a prophylactic 
or as an effective remedy against diseases with which some of 
these regions are constantly infected.” 


The uses of opium enumerated by Mr. Sastri in his argument 
in favor of the amendment are clearly medicinal, and therefore 
‘there was no necessity for the amendment; further, anyone of 
average intelligence knows that opium is not a prophylactic or 
preventive of any disease, especially the fevers which occur in 
tropical countries. Mr. Sastri's statement that the “small 
doses" habitually taken by the people of India, according to 
the official record of the Indian government, consumed 532 tons 
of opium in 1919, and should arouse curiosity as to how much, 
in his opinion, a large does would be. It is perfectly obvious 
that the striking out of the words “strictly medicinal and 
scientific” and ‘the substitution in lieu thereof of the general 
word “legitimate” was intended to legitimatize and thereby 
continue to encourage the sale of large quantities of this drug 
without restrictions on its use, which is “legitimate” in the 
oriental possessions of many European countries, and thereby 
preserve the large revenues which the opium-producing coun- 
tries derive from its production and sale. 

Mrs. Hamilton Wright, of the United States, one of the ad- 
visers and assessors of the opium advisory commission of the 
‘League of Nations, suggests the following in connection with 
the amendment: 

If the eating of . 555 is legitimate, it must follow that its cultiva- 
tion is legitimate. it is legitimate for the Indian ‘to consume opium, 
why not the Chinese? Aud, to go a step farther, if it is a legitimate 
thing for the oriental, why not for the occidental? * è + If opium 
is a good thing, why are there any regulations at all? But if it is an 
evil thing real regulation means => ia or restriction of cultiva- 
tion to its legitimate medicinal need. 

This perfidious action of the assembly of the league in legiti- 
matizing and encouraging for the sake of revenue the traffic 
in opium destroys all hope of -relief from this international 
scourge through the League of Nations. 

That our country has always pursued a program, without 
regard to revenue, designed to suppress the illicit traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs, not only in continental United, 
States but in other countries as well which have suffered from 
the ravages of these insidious agencies of human destruction, 
is fully evident in its sympathetic cooperation with the efforts 
of the Government of China in dealing with the opium problem 
in that country and in suppressing and prohibiting drug traffic 
in the Philippine Islands immediately Apon its acquisition of 
that territory. i 

This conclusion is fully justified by the terms of the treaties 
with China of November 17, 1880, and October 18, 1903, the 
treaty of May 22, 1882, with Korea, and the treaty of July 29, 
1868, with Japan, in all of which it was agreed that citizens of 
the United States shall not be permitted to import opium into 
these countries or buy or sell any opium therein. The strict 
enforcement of these treaties by the Government of the United 
States against its own citizens accounts, in part, for the high 
esteem and respect which the people of China and Korea have 
always held for the people of the United States. 

It is a maxim of law that “he who goes into equity must 
do so with clean hands,” and we should be proud to say that 
our Republic enters upon this extraordinary undertaking with 
clean hands in harmony with its traditional policy. 

The President is not requested in this resolution to make 
representations to China for reasons which are perfectly plain 
to anyone familiar with the pathetic struggle of two centuries 
which that country has made to protect her people from the 
ravages of opium. The principle of limitation of production 
to medicinal and scientific purposes has long been advocated 
by China; therefore it is not necessary to ask China to agree to 
a principle which she has already approved. 

The growth, cultivation. and production of the oplum-produe- 
ing poppy in India is controlled by the British Government in 
India by virtue of its sovereignty over that possession, and the 
Kingdom of Persia and the Empire of Turkey, in the exercise 
of their sovereignty, can place restrictions and limitations upon 
the growth and production of the poppy within and exportation 
from their respective countries. 

Likewise, by reason of their sovereign powers, the Republics 
of Peru and Bolivia and the Netherlands, in the case of Java, 
can restrict and limit production within and exportation from 
their respective countries of cocaine and the raw product—coca 
leavyes—from which cocaine is made. 

It is true that the adoption of the principle stated in the reso- 
lution, namely, that the production of these habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs only to the extent needed for strictly medicinal and 
scientific purposes will decrease by from 10 per cent to 20 per 
eent the revenues of Persia, Turkey, and India, but surely the 
agonizing cries of the millions of sufferers from addiction to these 
drugs during the last two centuries should have more weight 
than these revenues, and the moral forces of the world should 
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place America’s unselfish plea for humanity above the dollar, 
the incalculable benefits from which will inure to all the peoples 
of the world to exactly the same extent that they would inure 
to the people of the United States. 

In summarizing, the hearings conclusively show: 

1. That these habit-forming drugs are indispensable to proper 
medication of the people of the world. 

2. That the enormous overproduction is being used for vicious 
purposes and causing irreparable injury to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. 

3. That by reason of the extremely limited area on which 
opium can be produced in paying quantities it is entirely 
practicable to control production thereof through the exercise 
of the sovereignty of the governments of the people which pro- 
duce it. 

* 4. That the amount needed for medicinal purposes is com- 
paratively easy of ascertaining. 

5. That all laws and treaties founded on the principle of 
controlling and restricting the use of these drugs to proper 
purposes by controlling the sale and transportation thereof 
have utterly failed, and in some instances may haye tended to 
encourage their barter and sale. 

6. That by reason of their extraordinary nature an ex- 
traordinary remedy must be applied, namely, the limitation 
of production to the amount needed for strictly medicinal and 
scientific purposes. 

It is the duty of the United States of America to take the 
lead in this movement for the benefit of humanity as it has 
done many times before, so that, as stated in the splendid 
editorial of the New York Times, the President will be taking 
out of the hands of hundreds of thousands in our own country 
alone habit-forming narcotic drugs which De Quincey spoke 
of as having the keys of Paradise, but which opens at last 
the doors to perdition.” 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I just wanted to say that I am not op- 
posed to this legislation but that I am in favor of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from penusylvania to suspend the rules and 
pass the joint resolution, including the preamble. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the joint resolution 
wus passed. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, leave to extend their remarks in the 
Record was granted to— 

Mr. Porter, Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. MONDELI, Mr. COLLIER (and to 
print in connection therewith certain resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi upon the soldier ques- 
tion), Mr. GREENE of Vermont, and Mr. ACKERMAN, 

The extensions of remarks referred to are here printed In full 
as follows: 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is now evident that Congress 
will be unable te act on relieving the hardships caused by the 
present 3 per cent quota law, and, retiring as I do from this 
House after eight years of service as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, I feel it my duty to ex- 
press what I believe is the problem which the Immigration 
Committee has been trying to solve. We must at the outset 
realize that the United States to-day has living under our fiag 
and outside of the continental area itself approximately a popu- 
Jation of 108,710,620 in the 48 States of the Union. That in 
addition thereto we have over 13,000,000 of people living under 
our flag outside of the continental area. 

OUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS SINCE 1890. 

The committee having adopted the 1890 census as a basis of 
calculations, because it is claimed that the newer immigration 
was a detriment instead of a benefit, it is interesting to learn 
what we have achieved since 1890. As a result of our entering 
the Cuban war and later acquiring the Virgin Islands, a new era 
has come in all the West Indies. We have become a power in 
the affairs of the Pacific, having taken Guam and the Hawaiian 
Islands. To-day we have under us the Philippines; we helped 
to bring to an end the conflict between Russia and Japan, and 
Dy the holding of the recent conference in Washington have 
temporarily at least brought peace in the Pacific. We gave 
np the Chinese indemnity. We created the Panama Canal, 
and when the European Great World War seemed destined to 
terminate in favor of Germany, we went into the struggle with 
all of our resources of man power and material wealth and 
strength so that the Allies came out victorious. To-day we are 
the only power on the face of the earth which is not threatened 


by war and fears no one. Such is the story of the United 
States since 1890 with its increase of more than 35,000,000 of 
population. During the same time that newer immigration was 
coming here, illiteracy has constantly and steadily decreased 
wherever the immigrants have settled. The statistics of the 
census of 1920 show this. In its bulletin issued October 12, 
1921, it stated: 5 


That the illiterate ulation of the United States, 10 years of a 
and over, numbered 4,931,905 in 1920, as against 3.516.163 In 1910, 
6.180,069 in 1900, 6,824,702 in 1890; and 8.239.988 in 1880. The 
illiterate mg ro Ten represented 6 per cent of the total 10 years of age 
and over in 1920, the corresponding Pic “len ie for the last four pre- 
ceding census years being 7.7 in 1910, 10.7 in 1900, 13.3 in 1890, and 
17 in 1880. he term “illiterate” as used by the Census Bureau 
signifies inability to write in any language, not necessarily English, 
In general, the illiterate class comprises only those persons who have 
had no schooling whatever. 


LOYALTY AND DEVOTION OF THE ALIEN DURING THE WORLD WAR. 


The official report of The Adjutant General of the Army 
shows that 415,000 of the aliens in the United States waived 
exemption and entered our armies and fought most gallantly 
during the recent struggle. As a Member of Congress I helped 
pass a law by which these men, although most of them were in 
the United States less than five years, were to obtain, and they 
did receive, American citizenship. 

On October 18, 1918, the New York Times published the fol- 
lowing editorial: 


rete in emergencies is heroism, and for extraordinary heroism 
the aise nguished-service cross Is awarded by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

A humble recipient of it is Abraham Krotoshinsky, an Infantry pri- 
vate of the Bronx, He volunteered for a service which seemed certain 
death, for other men had fallen wounded, or had been killed, or were 
accounted “ missing” in attempting the duty which the youngster from 
New York sprang to perform with no illusions about its perlis. 

The place was the Argonne Forest, full of “ Bloody Angles.” Kroto- 
shinsky belonged to the Lost Battalion.” Surrounded by the enemy 
and cut off from the rest of the American Army, it had decided to die 
rather than surrender. Runner after runner was sent out. They were 
all volunteers, to quote from the first dispatch, “to get through the 
enemy's lines and bring relief.“ Every man was a target as soon as 
he went over the top.” It was the valor of cold blood that made 
him run the risk. No man had pone through, for there was no cheer 
of relieving troops, no signal of aid coming. When the call for a volun- 
teer was made again, Krotoshinsky spoke first, stepped up to the 
ordeal, went over in full view of the enemy, and was off to save the 
“ Lost Battalion.” 

One can not imagine the Germans cheering the private from the 
Bronx as he faced their fire now stumbling, now up again, always go- 
ing forward undaunted to save the battalion, but if ever a fighting man 
deserved to be cheered by a granons enemy it was this courier who was 
“captain of his soul” and dared all for love of his comrades. Colonel 
Roosevelt extolled two of his Row 
3 a run through the fire of the Spaniards in Cuba, but what a 
sprinkling of bullets it was compared with the inferno of crater mak- 
ing shells and machine gun volleys In the Great War. 

About the stock and names of the heroes to be you can never tell, 
especially when 50 nationalities leap from the melting pot at the Ameri- 
can call to arms. 

If the Great War has — anything, it is that men of all races 
and from all climes are brave to a fault, and that heroes may wear 
unfamillar names—the name of Abraham Krotoshinsky, for instance. 

Unwillingly, the Jewish boy himself told his own story modestly to 
his regimon s historian : 

“The morning o the fifth day of our trouble,” he said, answerin 
inquiries, they called for volunteers for couriers. I volunteered an 
was accepted. I went 8 because I thought I ought to. 

I. was lucky enough not to wounded. And after five days of 
starving I was stronger than many of my friends who were twice my 
size, ou know a Jew finds strength to suffer. 

“I got my orders and started. It was 5 o'clock in the morning on 
October 7. I had to run about 30 feet in plain view of the German 
before I got into the forest. They saw me when I got up and fir 
everything they bad at me. I could feel the bullets whistle all around 
me, but I didn't get hit once. I guess it wasn’t beshert that I should 

t killed by the Germans. Then I had to crawl right through thelr 
ines. They knew I was there and they were looking for me everywhere, 
I just moved pong on my stomach, in the direction I was told, strain- 
ing my eyes open for them. The brush was 8 feet high and often that 
saved me, Once a squad of Germans pasoa right by my hiding place, 
jabbing their bayonets into the thicket and swearing. One big kiiow 
nearly stepped on my hand. He looked right into my eye. I thought 
it was my finish that time, but he never saw me. It was almost 6 
o'clock that night when I saw the American lines, 

“All that day I had been crawling or running doubled up after five 
days and nights without food and practically nothing to drink. Then 
my real trouble began. I was coming from the direction of the Ger- 
man lines, and my English is none too good. I was afraid our own 
troops would shoot me for a German before I could explain who I was. 
I thought and thought, and finally I decided that if I called ‘ Hello’ 
they would know I am an American soldier, as ‘Jerry’ never bas used 
that expression when he tried to talk English. I called ‘ Hello’ until 
the tears came to r eyes, I was so weak, before a voice called out, 
Who are you and what do you want? Pretty soon I was on my way 
to headquarters, and they asked me whether I could lead them back to 
the battalion, and we started. 

“I will never forget the scene when the relief came. 
like crazy with joy. 

“ But not many were left. Of 679 who bad entered the pocket only 
252 were alive, and of tbose only 150 were able to walk without 


help.” 

To the story of the hero the military historian add the postscript: 
“Abraham Krotoshinsky is a small, shy, emaciated youth, with large 
limpid blue eyes set far apart in a face which suffering and privation 
have pinched very close to the contour of his skull. e has been for 


Riders, one of whom survived, for 


The men were 


six years in the United States, which include the service of Uncle 
Although he wears on the lapel of bis coat the red and blue 


Sam. 
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bar of the distingnished-service cross he is not yet a citizen. 
pet eo ge Pte ea (Ä 

gave me my cross old me a ; 
that that was as much as to be a ldier. ‘his 
insistent interruption as others 
story of and glory— mow won t you please tell 
qui get my citizen papers.’ 


Everyone knows the story of the Seventy-seventh Division, 
and how it was composed of all the nationalities and creeds 
which make up the so-called lower and upper East Side of New 
York. This is what Major General Alexander, who was its com- 
anander, has written: 


It contained in its ranks pe ed —* all Brahe have bors x 


12 
Ey cai 


decimation. 

Further proof, if any be required as to who did his full duty 
in the Great Werld War, can be found in the article published 
in Collier’s, entitled: 

Etanr AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 
(By Samuel McCoy.) 

The heroism of the eight Americans whom I am about to name was 
duplicated in every one of the hundreds of regiments, which were i os 
from America to serve in e I name t men merely 
cause their war to be before me at te moment and be- 

has late Pie regard to the proper qualifications 
for American citizenshi 


Each of ‘these men Tras awarded the distin ed service cross. 
‘Twenty thousand men who fought In the same division — which e 
ibelanged all acqui: themselves with honor in the face 
thousand men n of the division were led out to appear 8 the . divi: 
sional 9 hein for feats of heroism performed in that 5 But 
these eight were ranked even higher than al) these. ‘They were of the 
handful ia won the . service cross—a decoration awarded 
only for extra heroism in action.” 

The first. man, 5 in the assault launched against the seem- 

ag anp impregnabis * Hindenburg line, “although twice wounded, refused 

eave the field eamained with bis platoon, exhibiting magnifi- 
cent courage and’ fekis . he was wounded a third time. His 
devotion to duty set a splendid example to * men of his company.“ 

The second, a-corporal, in the same fearful fire of the enemy, “was 
an advance scout for his ‘platoon. The platoon was temporara halted 
‘by machine-gun fire from a section of the enemy trench in their imme- 
Alate front. He rushed through the heavy enemy fire to the 
and at the point ef his rifle compelled 12 2 of the enemy to surrender. 
He then ind, alo for the platoon to advance. 

The thi also a corporal. “ left shelter, went forward under intense 
machine-gun — say carried a wounded officer to safety. In accom- 
‘plishing this mission he was severely wounded. 

The fourth pete eo ag ee first class, when the advance of his 
battalion was check praagi machine-gun -fire, went forward with 
two other soldiers pas Bk heavy fire to veeonnoiter the enemy positions. 
By effective rifle fire. they ovo the gunners from two machine ten 
mests into a Gages met near 9 8 which they captured, together with 85 
nels ag inch 

fifth man, Ariers a iie TN “after being severely wounded by 
shrapnel, took shelter in a shell hole somewhat in advance of his com- 
pany, from which he had become separated in the fog and smoke. He 

— the lives ot four of his wounded comrades who were occupying 
the shell hole, by throwing live grenades, -which had been tossed into 
the a's tines.” by members of his own company in the rear, into the 
enemy's lines 

The sixth, a private, “ Ph apo heavy shell and machine-gun fire, left 
the shelter of his trench, and going forward under a thick smoke 
sereen, singe ro veni eaptured between 30 and 40 prisoners 
Three weeks ogy in a second battle, after the advance of his 5 
pany had been stop by strong, hostile machine-gun fire, he, with 

ree 8 a eng: far ahead of the front line to attack an 
33 8 located in a large farmhouse. By skillful Peara pa men 

in broad daylight they covered all entranees to the house and 
— the surrender of the entire force of the enemy, numbering 36 
men and 2 officers. During the gage they killed two of the enemy 
who attempted to take cover in the cellar.’ 

The seventh, a private: “exhibited exceptional bravery by leav: 
shelter and going into an o! geld under heavy machine-gun and 

to rescue wounded soldiers.” 


+ 


Hindenburg line was at its height, = an American machine gun- 
ner ex to the enemy, ran to his assistance. On the way he was 
seriously wounded, but continued on, reaching the position and using 


but 
the field unaided.” 


after) his wounds we re dressed he insisted on leavin 
of OD are sa 


The names of Tess eight yarn soldiers, 


living, are John N, E. Bilitzki, Lannie J. Moscow, Aloiz owski, 
Isaac Rabinowitz, Hanjo ‘Affatato, Wasyl Kolonoczyk, Danial Mos- 
kowitz, and Antony lafoni. 


e Mr. Speaker, there has bee: constant reiteration in the press 
and other places that in the States where the foreign-born 
population has settled in great numbers that they and their 
descendants had not given the proportionate number of men 
during the great World War. The contrary is the fact. The 
following statistics furnished by the United States Marine 
Corps, Navy Department, and The Adjutant General ef the War 
Department prove to the contrary. These figures areas follows: 

HRADQUARTERS Unrrap STATES Marine CORPS, 


Washington, February 23, 1923. 
My Dran Mu. SIEGEL: Ha eee reference to your letter of 
February 15 and my Rowin oF 


I have ans don honor to trans- 
Nr the hua rae and enlisted men, 
y States, who served in the Marine Corps during the World War. 


1 
122 Het mith beat . the inelosure will fully meet with your requirements, 


Sincerely yours, JOHN A. LEJEUNE, 
Major General Commandant. 
Hon. ee SIBGEL, 
ouse of Representatines, Washington, D. C. 


FT who served in the United States Marine 
Corps during the World War. 
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Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. O., February 23, 1923. 


My Dear Mr. Stwcet: I have received your letter of the 15th 
instant in which you uest to be furnished with the total number of 
men, 4 States, also officers, who served in the Regular Army and 
Naval Reserve Force during the World War. 

I take pleasure in submitt herewith a list of enlisted men and 
women who served during the World War, and will refer your letter 
to the officers’ section of the bureau for the same information regard- 
ång officers. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. LEIGH, Acting. 

Hon. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Number o enlisted men furnished by each State during the World War. 


V. 8. V. 8. 
V. 8. Naval Naval 
Navy Navy | Reserve Reserve Total. 
(male). Force Force 
(male). | (female). 
ears 

3,170 1,617 4,814 
49 45 n 95 
994 575 3 1,574 
3,124 1,571 12 4,057 
11,74 14, 817 557 , 774 
3,775 1,31 11 5,130 
4.604 6,950 3158 11,834 
S TEE, 448 5 1,011 
1,529 7 2,200 1,874 5,070 
1.956 2 | 3,835 3i 5,334 
4,123 1 3,905 30 8,059 
1,437 -2 655 6 P 100 
13,050 5 224,523 210 393 
6,436 4 | 6.768 45 12.253 
5, 767 7 4,776 s7 10, 57 


* 
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Number of enlisted men furnished by euch State during the World War—Continued. 


Li 
p: 


3,906 3 4,140 8,081 
3.783 1 4,656 8, 430 
3, 845 3 3,155 7,131 
2.81 3 2.83 5,289 
3.900 10 4, 455 8,791 
12, 922 33 | 30,108 44.485 
5, 244 6| 11,154 16, 453 
4, 873 2 4, 883 10, 863 
2,967 2 1,785 4791 
9, 180 3 8, 639 17, 862 
rey 448 ‘3 
15 12 22 
1, ; 
9,877 | 13, 583 23, 826 
969 |. 546 1,516 
25,413 46 48, 068 75, 856 
750 8 4,178 7.124 
2 2 is 
#999 „ 
4, 383 1 2, 533 6, 955 
4,053 |. --s.eesse 2, 456 6, 588 
16, 139 60 20,305 37,571 
2, 420 13 4, 596 7, 264 
2, 501 1 2,482 3.127 
1.207 1 757 1,976 
3,872 11 22 0,184 
13.500 6 1.505 18, 217 
1; 601 350 1, 955 
850 729 1.603 
4, 601 6,171 11, 834 
6,575 5,128 11, 887 
1.500 1, 463 3, 203 
4,673 8 620 13,391 
486, 180 668 
245 3 248 
227 |.. 130 381 
4, 529 | 256 |. 4,785 
393 25 418 
88 |. 2}. 90 
204 1, 758 
327 664 
3 55 
351, 736 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THER ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 16, 1923. 


Hon. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives. ; 

My Dran MR. Sia: In response to your letter of the 15th instant, 
in which you uest to be furnished with statistical information show- 
ing, by States, the total number of officers and enlisted men who served 
in the United States Army during the World War, I have the honor to 
advise you as follows: 

Accurate and complete statistics on the World War are not yet avail- 
able for publication, Final statistics showing, by States, the number of 
men furnished to the Army during that war will not become available 
until this office shall have completed its task of 8 to the ad- 
jutant general of each State a detailed statement of the military service 
of every man from that State who served in the Army during the war. 
The following tabulation shows the number of statements of service 
thus far prepared in the cases of men who served during the war as en- 
listed men from the various States and Territories: 


Enlisted men, 
AA PAMA LO So ao ð Äͤ?—•„ꝓq iaae mtw 70, 656 
Arizona. -~ <2. enn nn 44 2 
Arkansas — 59, 567 
rh ae 111, 199 
Clot 1 MSS Se eR i AS Bate or ee EE RR — 81, 673 
Connecticut r å» 


Dela ware. inen —iL 
District of Columbia- 
Florida 


Kent. 
Louisiana 


Eulisted men. 
kt) RNR — 1. . ⁊ð x ̃᷑⅛ͤ m a ee S — 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 


3, 648, 091 

A rough estimate of the total number of enlisted men furnished by 

each of those States or Territories can be obtained by increasing each 
of the foregoing figures by 20 per cent. 

No reliable estimate on the number of commissioned officers furnished 
by each State is as yet available. However, it is hoped that complete 
statistics along this line will be available by the end of the current 
fiscal year, 

Very respectfully, 
RoserT C. Davis, 
The Adjutant General. 


I also insert the population of each of the States according 
to the census of 1920, so that the calculations of percentage 
may be made by anyone who is interested and who may see fit 
to challenge the statements which I have made: 


Population, number 1 not tored, and papulation exclusive of 
Indians not tared, by States, 1920. 4 


lation. 
exclusive of 
Indians not 
taxed, 1923 
Alabama, 348. 2, 348, 174 
ài 333, 903 309, 
Arkansas. 752, 204 1,752, 2⁄4 
California.. 426, 861 3,426, 031 
PéÄ5ñ² QQ... EEA AOE TEN E 939, 629 939, 161 
1 1,380, 631 1,380, 631 
Delaware 223, 003 223, 
Georgia... 2, 905 832 |: 2, 85.85 
7 a , 895, 
AN co AR E tase ATA 431, 883 430, 442 
CCC 6,485,289 6, 485, 20 
Indiana.. 2.930,39% |. 2, 930, 390 
Iowa... 2, 404, 021 2,404, 021 
Kansas... 1, 769, 257 1,769, 257 
Kentucky 2, 416, 630 2, 416, 630 
1, 798, 509 1, 798, 599 
Maine. . 768,014 768,014 
Mary! 1, 449, 661 1, 449, 661 
3 3, 852, 353 3, R52, 350 
Michigan 3, 668, 412 3, 412 
C ᷣ AAA 2,387, 125 2, 385, 656 
A A W T TCE cue 1, 790, 618 1, 790, 618 
Mis ᷣ VV 3, 404, 055 8, 404, 055 
CC ˙ A TA ATTN 548, 889 541,511 
ee ESE D A 1, 296,372 |. 1, 296, 372 
Nevada 77,407 75, 820 
443, 083 443, 083 
3, 155, 900 3, 155, 900 
360, 350 353, 428 
New York. 10, 384, 829 10, 380, 589 
North Carolin 2, 559, 123 2, 559, 123 
North Dakota. 645, 680 643, 953 
Oo. 5, 7505 394 5, 759, 304 
Oklahoma 2, 028, 283 |. 2, 028, 283 
oa 1 5 8 5 
‘eu van: 5 „01 
— 604, 307 Ot sor 
th G 1, 683, 724 1, 683, 724 
South Dakota. 636, 47 631, 239 
Tennessee. 2, 337, 885 |. 2, 337, 885 
Texas.. 4,653,228 |. 4, 663, 228 
Utah... 449, 396 448, 388 
Vermont. AWR 352, 428 
Virginia...... $ 2, 309, 187 2.309, 187 
Wi z| 1,356,621 1, 354, 595 
. Sr „ ZOLI 
c „305 
NCC 194, 402 196, 4878 
Total for 48 States. 105, 271, 200 | 105, 210, 729 
District of Columbia. ...., J bib UER PUAN I 
Total, United States. 105, 708, 71 | 60,471 


AMBRICAN-BORN BOYS WILL NOT DO THE COMMON LABOR, 

The United States Bureau of Education in its Bulletin No. 
29 for 1922 calls attention to the fact that there are 19,378,927 
elementary and kindergarten pupils in the United States, and 
that at the same time there were 2,199,389 boys and girls attend- 
ing secondary and high schools. Of the 2,199,889 secondary or 
high-school pupils, the number of males is 992,213 and the 
number of girls is 1,207,176. 
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We are constantly being asked by business men, manufac- 
turers, and others interested in the welfare of the Republic as 
to why it is that the American boy and girl will not do any 
of the rough work which in times gone by was performed by 
the arriving immigrants. The answer is a very brief one. The 
American-born boy and girl are opposed to doing what is 
ordinarily known as common labor unless it is a means to an 
end, such as completing an engineering education, and so forth. 
With the exception of the textile public high school in New 
York, whieh is a free institution, and the textile school at 
Philadelphia, no other school exists in this country for the 
teaching of textiles to the high-school boys and girls. No 
wonder that so few high-school boys and girls are willing to 
enter such fields of labor or business. As a matter of fact, it 
matters very little what the amount of pay is offered. 

The boy and girl attending high school have made up their 
minds that they are going to be professional people, if possible. 
They would rather be clerks, stenographers, and salesmen than 
be milliners, dressmakers, or tailors. It is startling to learn 
from the testimony given before our committee how few are 
now entering the trades for the purpose of undergoing an ap- 
prenticeship. It is time for the American people to awaken 
to the realization that something must be done promptly to 
point out to the rising generation that manual or physical 
labor does not demean or lower one in the estimation of the 
public at large. With the desire of the American people not to 
have as large an immigration as in the past, it is absolutely 
essential and necessary that these facts be brought home to 
all who are interested in seeing this country continue to make 
progress. 

My dear colleague on the committee [Mr. Raxer, of Cali- 
fornia] has repeatedly asked the question which I have pro- 
pounded, and has taken the opposite view to mine, I believe 
that he will be interested in the following newspaper article, 
which appeared in the New York Times on February 15, 1923: 


FINDS EDUCATION WASTED—CALIFORNIA PROFESSOR RECOMMENDS PICK 
AND FRYING PAN FOR STUDENTS. 

BERKELEY, CALIF., February 14.—Facing a class of both sexes, Prof. 
C. L. Montgomery, of the — department, declareg that there were 
7,000 students in the University of California who should be attached 
to the bandle of a pick or a frying pan.” 

Seventy per cent of the university's 10,000 students, he said yester- 
day, were more interested in dancing than in pursuing the subtleties 
of Shakespeare or Chaucer. 


OLD IMMIGRATION PRODUCED THE SLACKERS DURING THE WAR. 


The proponents of quota immigration legislation call attention 
all the time to the desirability of the so-called old immigration, 
specifically pointing out Sweden, Norway, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Denmark. It may startle them to learn that out of a total 
number of 1,692 aliens who withdrew their declarations of in- 
tention in order to avoid military service during the late war 
788 came from Sweden, 479 from Norway, 111 from Holland, 
158 from Switzerland, and 68 from Denmark. Few came from 
the new immigration. I read a letter received from Mr. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, dated October 21, 1919, which is 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, T 
Washington, October 21, 1919. ` 

My Dear Mr. KLECZKA: I have to refer to my letter to you of the 
16th instant, transmitting a table concerning aliens who withdrew their 
declarations of intention to become citizens of the United States for the 
purpose of avolding military service in the Armies of the United States. 

Since sending zee that table the records have been reexamined, and 
it has been found that a number of the cases included in the previous 
list did not properly fall within the terms of the act of July 9, 1918. 
which provi for the exemption from military service of. neutral 
aliens who having made declarations surrendered them and elected to be 
debarred from citizenship for the purpose of avoiding the draft. A 
new table bas, therefore, been prepared and brought down to date. A 
copy of the revised table is inclosed herewith. Among the changes 
zoe will note that nationals who were not neutral in the present war 


ave been eliminated, 
Respectfully yours, Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary. 
Ion, Joux C. KLECZKA, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Nationality and number of aliens, according to States, who withdrew their declarations of intention under the act of July 9, 1918. 


NATIVE BORN ARE LEADERS IN OUR RECENT DISORDERS, 

Who are responsible for the recent disorders in this country? 
The troubles in Louisiana, which showed the most barbarous, 
cruel, and inhuman treatment ever accorded to human beings, 
was the work of the Ku-Klux Klan, ostensibly composed of 
native-born Americans, The murderers in Herrin, III., who com- 
mitted wholesale murder, which crime shocked the country, were 
native-born Americans. Lynching of white union railroad men 


Argentine Re- 
public. 


at Harrison, Ark., was the work of native-born Americans. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has by its order last week 
determined that a question of fact is presented for the District 
Court of the United States of Arkansas whether the negroes 
convicted of murder were actually guilty of it. If the affidavits 
presented to the United States Supreme Court on the application 
are taken and weighed very carefully, the mob controlled the 
courts of Arkansas. This mob was composed of native-born 
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Americans. Who were the leaders of the great disorders— 
Foster, Haywood, and McNamara. All born here. There is 
not a single case of an alien being a lyncher. I am alluding to 
these facts. because constantly and continuously there is being 
drummed into the minds of the American people the erroneous 
impression that the immigrant or his descendants are to blame 
for industrial strife and are the fomenters of trouble. Careful 
investigation shows that in cities like Washington, D. C., where 
the population to a very large extent is native born, that the 
proportionate share of crime is greater than in cities like New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and so forth, 
NATURALIZATION IS HINDERED AND DELAYED FOR THE FAILURE TO PROVIDE 
COURTS AND CLERKS. 

Repeated attention has been called by the entire membership 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization to the 
fact that there is an insufficiency of courts and clerks in the 
big cities of the country, such as New York, Chicago, etc., so 
that applicants for naturalization find themselves in the position 
that considerable money must be spent and time wasted, not 
only of their own, but of witnesses. Certain statistics fur- 
nished by the Department of Labor which follow demonstrate 
this statement beyond contradiction. It will be noticed that 
the three six-month periods from July 1 to December 31. 
show the falling off at New York. This is accounted for by 
the fact that on account of the congested business in the United 
States district court and the lack of Federal judges, it became 
impossible to handle the naturalization work. The Supreme 
Court of New York finds itself with 27,000 cases which have to 
be tried, and, therefore, can not give the necessary time to 
look after naturalization proceedings. The only remedy which 
can cure these evils and their growing is the establishment of 
a Separate naturalization court in each of the big cities of the 
country. It would more than pay for itself, and at the same 
time bring into the Treasury at least $300,000 per year after 
the payment of all expenses. 


Certificate: naturalization issued in New York and 
ee December 31, 1922, by 6-month 


Chicago from July 1, 1821, 10 
periods. ** 


New Yi N. V. II. 8. District 
Naur Salben Districts U.8. District 
Court, Eastern District, 

Courts of New York, Bronx, and — 


Certificates of naturalization issued, by States, from July 1, 1921, to 
2 i June 30, 1922, by 6-month 8 4 


8 62 
ul 69 
4 49 
374 2, 784 
9 500 
98 1,902 
4 
2 100 
3 150 
17 52 54 00 
2 25| 10 1 
297 | 6,895 | 8,034 8,351 
30 | 1,202 | 1,457 65| 1,522 
U| 77411 64 43 687 
10| 664 440 16 456 
11 10 17 10 182 
19| 23721 372 28 400 
31] 431] 398 40 438 
19| 602] 400 33 433 
20] 4,187 4,704] 448] 5,240 
104 43934] 3,482] 317 3,799 
104 | 2,707 1,688] 104 1,792 
4 57 39 2 41 
7} 817 493 34 632 
2af oor} 447 19 466 
28 1,316] 863 40 003 
A 83 59 3 62 
2 | 410) 244 12 236 
207 5,675 4,848 330] 4,976 
2 62 65 10 65 
1,207 | 20,224 | 22,2921. 1,242 | 28.84 


Certificates of naturalization issued, by States, etc.—Continued. 


n 2 52 46 50 
545 888 4440 474 

Ohio. 4,735 890 | 3,933 4,123 
79 8 7 135 

eet 566 8 350 392 
8 502 334 | 11,532 | 600 12,223 

21 2 2 21 

072 149} 80 B 882 

2 2 27 2 29 

454 a57 | 390 2 412 

94 105 36 4 40 

PAR US SEAS 882 987 | 000 s6 975 

277 23 187 4 191 

206 27 13 19 152 

104 110} isi 20 201 

228 952 77 1,029 

278 262 “ 306 

SP Ra ae 650 2,140 85 | 2,24 
. 208 151 8 159 
F 552 5,012 | 84,030 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADMISSION OF FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Although favoring a fair and liberal immigration law, I have 
been unalterably and irrevocably opposed to the admission to 
the United States of any individual who has not been physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally fit. I am opposed to the admission 
of any person who can not or will not comply with our laws. 
No better immigration act than the act of 1917 will ever be 
written by any Congress. The Public Health Service is not 
responsible for the admission of any feeble-minded or insane. 
The responsibility rests on Congress. Its failure to appro- 
priate sufficient money to have a sufficient number of compe- 
tent, expert, and able alienists at the ports of arrival to 
examine immigrants is at the bottom of the trouble. The time 
has come for very plain talk in regard to this subject, and it is 
useless for Members of the House to be criticizing the Public 
Health Service when the responsibility is its own, The biggest 
mistake which has been made is to have the money which is 
collected from head taxes paid into the Treasury instead of 
being kept as a separate fund. 

EMPLOYEES AT ELLIS ISLAND DISCRIMINATED AGAINST AND TREATED 

UNFAIRLY. 

It is a very well known fact that the employees at Ellis 
Island working in the Immigration Service have been compelled 
to work seven days a week at times, and frequently have to 
work over hours, including Sundays and holidays. At times, 
on account of lack of appropriations, many of these employees, 
although in the service for more than 15 and 20 years, having 
families, including children who have to go to school, have been 
furloughed without pay for many months. While this state 
of affairs is permitted to prevail in the Immigration Service, 
customs employees are permitted, and wisely so, to be paid for 
extra hours. ‘This has been the subject of correspondence 
between Secretary Davis and members of the Immigration Com- 
mittee. I deem it vitally important that Congress should know 
the facts, so that when the Sixty-eighth Congress meets it may 
do justice to these hard and conscientious workers in the Gov- 
ernment employ. The correspondence to which I have alluded 


is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICA OF THe SecReTaRY, 


Washington, February 19, 1923. 
Hon. Isaac Sigcet, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Me. Srecei: In ry. to your letter of February 16, I 
inclose one addressed to Hon. Albert Johnson, chairman of the Im- 
m tion Committee of the House of Representatives, on January 2. 

should the employees of one department be preferred over 
those of another in the matter of compensation for additional service. 
Cordially yours, 
James J. Davis. 


JANUARY 2, 1923. 


Committee on Imm tion and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I referred your letter of December 16 
to the Commissioner General of Immigration, who has submitted to 
me the following memorandum ; 
N Fa | to Congressman Johnson's bill (H, R. 1330) entitled ‘A 
‘facilitate co: 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON 
Chairman 


bill to f mmerce by prescribing overtime rates to be paid 

by. transportation lines for inspection of arriving p pasangna and 

crews,’ I beg to say that the bureau favors the propo legislation. 
Co enacted legislation under which officers 


has already 
— of the Customs Service receive compensation for over- 


and 
time work from companies, which companies, It is under- 


1923. 
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to pay for such extra service in order to 
avold long delay in lan ing passengers and their baggage. So lon 
as such overtime service is rendered by customs officers it is, o 
urse, necessary that immigration officers shall do likewise, and 
fact that the latter receiye no extra compensation for such work, 
while officers of another service are liberally rewarded, naturally re- 
sults in dissatisfaction. Indeed, it seems to me that the unfairness 
of such an a; ment is too obvious to require any particular comment. 

“Oar boarding officers at New York have repeatedly complained about 
ee existing discrimination, and I found the same spirit of dissatis- 
action at Seattle and San Francisco. Officers on the two borders are 
compelled frequently to work long hours of overtime when trains are 
delayed and they also feel that they are entitled to overtime pay. 
particularly when customs officers working on similar shifts with 
them aré given extra compensation for overtime work performed. 

“ There is attached hereto copy. of a statement relative to the work 
of the board division at New York, transmitted to the bureau by 
Commissioner Tod. You will note from the attached statement that 
the greatest amount of overtime work in a single day was performed 
on July 1 of the posse year, this penk ine day on which the quotas 
for the new fiscal year were opened. e showing, of course, is not 
representative of normal conditions at the port of New York, but it 
will be noted that there was considerable overtime work during the re- 
maining days of the month when the so-called quota rush was 
over. 

“It has been suggested that the adoption of this legislation might 
result in discrimination in favor of boarding officers and those en 
in train work as compared with officers who are sometimes compelled to 
work overtime at the immigration stations. I do not believe this is a 
valid objection, however, for the reason that hours of work at the 
stations can, as a rule, be controlled while, as already pointed out, 
the work of boarding and train officers at times is subject to the 
movement of steamships and trains. 

“ However, the most unsatisfactory phase is the existing discrimina- 
tion which results from the law under which customs officials are 
reimbursed for overtime work by the transportation companies, while 
our own officers who are obliged to perform similar work under the 
same conditions receive no compensation for their overtime labor.” 

Cordially yours, 


stood, are entirely willin 


Jus J. Davis. 
- It appears from the testimony given before the committee on 
December 15, 1922, that: 


IM MIGHANT INSPECTORS AND THEIR WORK. 


The duties, responsibilities, and character of the work of immigrant 
inspectors are of such importance, affecting, as they do, the future 
welfare of the country, that any measure that will improve the condi- 
tions under which they perform service will do much to promote eft- 
ctency, Improve the personnel, and tend to make these officers proud of 
their work and their positions. 

The purpose of the immigration laws, as intended by Con is to 
peoride for a discriminating selection of applicants for PE rpa Pe to 
be country, so as to keep out those who are undesirable, prevent a low- 
ering of the standards of citizenship, and perrera the mental, mora 
and physical make-up of the Nation from the deteriorating influence o 
aliens who are phy: cally, mentally, morally, or racial] 


undesirable, 
The frequent changes in the immigr: 


ation laws indicate the great 
pa portance that Congress attaches to the immigration problem and 
reflects the concern of the statesmen in their efforts to maintain the 
institutions and the people of the Nation in the high 4 7517 — which 
the United States has a ned among the governments of the world. 

The Immigration Service is intrusted by toe with the responsi- 
bility ot carrying out its policies and programs in this important work, 
and it is only reasonable that the service should consist of first-class 
officers, who are interested in their work and who feel that their 
devotion to duty will be appreciated and properly rewarded. Incident 
to such efficient personnel, proper organization demands that they per- 
form service under the best possible conditions, and that they receive 
such compensation as will continue to improve the morale of the force 
and encourage the proper esprit de corps. 

The immigrant inspectors are the guards at the gateway of the New 
World. They are the first Government officers to meet incoming stran- 
gers, and it is essential that Poy be of such caliber and personality 
as to be fitting representatives of the United States Government, First 
impressions are lasting; and it is proper that strangers coming to our 
country should be favorably impre: with the appearance, Ne 
and considerateness of the Immigration Service. 

The work of immigrant inspectors is distinctly different from that 
of any other class of Government employees or Government activity 
inasmuch as it is their duty to control the stream of hundreds o 
thousands of aliens who come to the United States each year. The 
immigration staff handling this great mass of people from every coun- 
555 and clime in the world, which is com of all classes strata 
of society, from peasant to potentate and diplomat to domestic servant, 
have a complex and highly important duty to patie in the enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws, the sis Saale s for which are devel- 
oped to a high degree in most inspectors who have had considerable 
experience in the work. These experienced men are important ad- 
juncts to the Government, and every effort should be made to give them 
an appropriate income so that they may maintain themselyes in a 
manner commensurate with their positions. 

Inspectors must weed out from the aliens applying for admission 
all who fall within any of the excluded classes, which are enumerated 
below. They must know the immigration laws and regulations thor- 
oughly and must decide promptly, firmly, and tactfully the very im- 
portant question as to whether the aliens applying for entry shall be 
admitted or rejected. This duty, which has such an important bearing 
on the 1 of our future citizenship, is one of great responsibility, 
ep sioa not be left to anyone who might be inclined to do ie | 
perfunctorily. 

To properly conduct the examination of applicants for admission 
inspectors must have some knowledge of the peculiarities of the various 
aliens, so that they may be able to bring out all the information neces- 
sary for a proper decision. Many of the inspectors speak several 
foreign languages, and most of those who do not are able to conduct 
the inspection in several languages. Interpreters are used where the 
inspectors can not speak the language of the allen, Frequently this 
work has to be done under most unfavorable conditions—at night. on 
trains and shipboard, when persons are generally sleepy, tired! or 
neryous. 

The officers engaged in this important work of enforcing the im- 
migration laws should be such as would reflect credit on the Govern- į 
ment, the service, and themselves. They should be well dressed, of 


‘of special inquiry, 


Pleasing personality and address, and know how to combine tact and 


consideration with a firm sense of duty. To obtain, maintain, and 
retain such a force it is essential that they be well paid and treated 
with consideration. Many of their duties are extremely irksome, and 
they are frequently attended with great personal risk. A particularly 
— easant feature is that they are almost constantly exposed to unjust 
eriticism or false accusation by those displeased with the conduct of 
or the action taken in certain cases. 


DUTIES OF IMMIGRANT INSPECTORS. 


1. To board all incoming vessels and trains from foreign countries, 
see that the ship's papers concerning the passengers and crew are in 
proper order, and have the captains make oath to the truth of such 
documents, as required by law, 

2. To quickly and accurately pass on the eases of all passengers 
claiming citizenship. (Hundreds of persons are discovered each year 
falsely claiming citizenship.) 

8. To promptly examine all allens as to their admissibility under the 
immigration law. 

ate examine all passports and determine if they are regular and 
valid. 

5. To detain for special inquiry all aliens not clearly and beyond a 
doubt qualified to land. 

6. To examine the crews of all vessels, both passenger and freight, 
and detain those not eligible to enter or who may be diseased. 

7. To temporarily detain certain aliens, such as those whose ad- 
dresses are indefinite, or who may have lost their addresses, or who 
may accompany others who are held for further medical obseryation. 

8. To detain pending the LA A Pia peaa of relatives children and women 
destined New York and vicinity who have never been in the United 
States before; this with a view to seeing that the aliens fall into 
proper hands, 


9. To act as judges in quasi judicial capacity as members of boards 


which boards investigate the cases of those de- 
taineg because 7 4 are not clearly and beyond a doubt qualified to 
land,” examining e aliens, their relatives or other witnesses, and 
ordering admission or deportation of the 3 

. To supervise the detention of all aliens until they are allowed 
to land or are deported. 


18 THE OLDER IMMIGRATION ANY BETTER OR WORSE THAN THE NEWER? 

We have recently seen how Italy has quietly and peacefully 
handled a change in the manner of the conduct of its Govern- 
ment and how successfully that change has been. As we hava 
said, no one will assert that the Polish Government which hag 
been recently set up is not endeavoring in every possible way to 
maintain its stability. The same is true of Czechoslovakla. 
where common sense and reason seem to be the guiding standard 
in all changes being done. Yet under the proposed legislation 
if the census of 1890 be taken as the basis, these people will be 
discriminated against. If we look across the seas and see how 
things have been turned topsy-turvy by the miners and rail- 
road men, it must set thinking men to slowly come to the 
belief that immigration from Great Britain is not in any respect 
better, as far this country is concerned, than those who have 
eome from the other countries and who have helped build our 
subways, construct our buildings, lay the railroad tracks, and, 
in general, do the rough work of the Nation. 

NO ROOM HERE FOR THE FALSE PROPAGANDIST. 

The person who attempts to raise religious and racial preju. 
dice is unworthy of American citizenship. We are in grave 
danger of losing our sense of fair play and treating men accord- 
ing to their real worth. So extensive has been the carrying on 
of false propaganda against the foreign born and immigration 
in general that hatred and prejudice against them seem tem- 
porarily, it is to be hoped, to have supplanted reason and com- 
mon sense. What have been heretofore conceded and undis- 
puted facts as to the foreign-born rendition of hard work in the 
building of roads, railroads, subways, and building construc- 
tion are now being denied by writers in muckraking magazines, 
who seem bent to make money on sensationalism and forgetting 
the numerous warnings which have been sounded by every true 
American statesman for more than a hundred years, that he 
who creates racial and religious schisms in our midst is un- 
worthy of American citizenship and false to its ideals and tra- 
ditions. No milder words can express the true characterization 
of such creatures. Not contented simply giving facts, they 
persist in drawing false conclusions even after having adopted 
false premises as a basis thereof. The same is true of lecturers 
and writers who are coming here to sow the seeds of racial 
and religious dissent and simultaneously mulcting Americans 
of their dollars. 

The American people in their hearts are the fairest and most 
just on the face of the globe. How long will they permit this 
spirit of intolerance and falsehood to be preached? How long 
will they permit these poisoners of public opinion to reap the 


| harvest of dollars from the sale of such publications, and at 


the same time damaging the body politic? Every believer in 
the liberty and freedom of the press to have the right to pub- 
lish the facts must give these matters grave concern and thought. 
To vilify human beings because they are immigrants or their 
descendants, without real reason, regardless of whether they 
are citizens or declarants, is a pastime which eventually must 
produce evil consequences. I make these remarks after having 
watched for more than eight years the growth of this un- 
American spirit in our midst. The real American realizes that 
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patriotism does not consist merely in fighting for one's country 
on the battle field. It means more than that. It means the 
desire and the will to serve the Republic most faithfully at such 
a time as the Nation requires one's services. 

The real patriot to-day is the man who gives the best that 
he possesses in behalf of the American people, whether in 
publie service or in private life. To merely work and to ex- 
pend one’s earnings, are actions that a machine could just as 
well perform. We are living in an age when the individual 
must not only serve himself but must make constant sacri- 
fices for the common welfare. By that J mean that it is the 
duty of every citizen to participate in every movement which 
tends in any degree to improve the body politic and the general 
welfare of the community in which he resides. Such a citizen 
when he simply votes does not consider that by such an act 
alone he has performed his full duty to his country. He 
takes an interest in the public-school system by actively par- 
ticipating in the discussion as to whether children are getting 
the most that can be secured from that particular educational 
curriculum. He makes every effort to improve conditions in his 
immediate neighborhood and urges the establishment of play- 
grounds for children. He occasionally finds time to visit publie 
institutions for the purpose of learning how they are being 
managed and perhaps make some suggestions. He learns 


early in life that it is better to help develop and build up than | 


to be one whose sole occupation in life is to criticize, destroy, 
and tear down. He loves his country and flag most who does 
all in his power to observe most faithfully both the moral and 
legal law in what he does. Now and then he finds time to visit 
the hospitals and write letters for such physically incapacitated 
patients who need such ald or render other assistance. He 
observes his own religious faith and respects the beliefs of his 
neighbors. He loves his home life and takes a deep interest In 
the education of bis own children. No sacrifice is too great 
for him to make in their behalf. He learns early in life that 
public office is a public trust. He would rather give up his 
office than surrender his conscience. He puts truth above all 
things. He hates the hypocrite. He demands sincerity. 

When his country calls for volunteers he is not a slacker. 
He is one who believes in deeds and not mere utterances. He 
observes the Ten Commandments and is not jealous of the pros- 
perity of his neighbor, regardless of the place of his birth. 
Such is the real patriotic American citizen. Such is the type 
that we desire our citizens to be. Such a kind does not seek 
thanks and does not expect it. Such à type is rarely found 
mentioned in the newspapers or other public prints. He goes 
through life loyal, honest, energetic, faithful, devoted, and a 
constant inspiration to all who know him, and when he passes 
from this world to the far beyond his friends who remain real- 
ize that a faithful servant of this world has met his reward. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, this law will prove a boon 
to humanity. Anything that tends to make more interesting 
a clean, instructive, fascinating hobby, or assists in facilitating 
the extension of such a popular pastime as stamp collecting, 
is conferring a blessing on a group estimated by some to be 
as large as a million persons in this country. 

While this act amends the penal code in the direction indi- 
cated, yet it is a moot question at the present time whether 
the laws now existing were intended to cover the illustrations 
which would make clearer to the mind’s eye spaces in a stamp 
album or to visualize from. the description in the text of 
catalogues. These crude black and defaced illustrations which 
have been used ever since stamp collecting started, some three- 
quarters of a century ago, are merely pathfinders for the eor- 


rect places where the genuine specimen should be placed and 
in ne sense can they be considered as a substitute for the 
original article. If there is anything that the true collector. 


abhors, it is a counterfeit or a repaired or imperfect specimen. 
Besides bringing to the coffers of the United States Treasury 
a sum exceeding $100,000 per annum of net revenue, through 
the sales of stamps at the philatelic agency of the Post Office De- 
partment, and in addition thereto defraying all the expense of 
making the new dies and plates, the Government secures at all 
times the collateral interest by having this million pairs of eyes 
throughout the country actively engaged in looking out for any- 
thing that rogues might do in their efforts to foist upon the 
public counterfeit stamps or securities. It can be readily seen 
that the educational effect of encouraging this clean, upbuild- 
ing. instructive hobby has a worth far greater than is percep- 
tible at first. 
All classes and ages, from the lowliest and youngest to the 
most influential and the oldest, aud also both sexes, become de- 
votees of this fascinating pursuit which has no deleterious 
effects and which if pursued along proper lines is not only a 


source of pleasure but may become a means of substantial profit, 
in the event that the hobby for any reason is abandoned. Gov- 
ernments could not do better than to assist in such a meritorious 
pursuit as this one and it is hoped that this action of Congress 
will be a forerunner of more consideration on behalf of public 
officials in the future than has been manifested in the past for 
the ubiquitous stamp collector. 

An article in Ewens Weekly Stamp News, recently published, 
gives the number of collectors on the globe at 2,930,000 and the 
Si of collectors annually buying one or more catalogues at 

Another authority gives the number of collectors in the re- 
spective countries as follows: 


SEAE R E AT ETT SAN EDIE EA er 
nn r 110 
ff.. ñ ESS BOSS ß Say 363. 
Russia, Scandinavia, Spain, Portugal, aie Balkan States_ 60, 
Franee, Belgium, Ne s, Switzer! „ Luxemburg... 300, 
United States and Canada 1, 000, 000 
Mexico, Central and South America 20, 000 
Africa and Australia — 10, 000 
„ I— — ... aE — 20, 000 
f ee eee 2, 328, 000 


These figures are believed to be substantially accurate. In 
any event they indicate the growing popularity of philately, 
which has far outstripped that of numismatics, which for cen- 
turies has been looked upon as well worthy of high considera- 
tion not only by all civilized governments but by the most dis- 
tinguished savants and literati. Our own Government at the 
Smithsonian Institution maintains a curator and publishes a 
list of the stamps of the United States issued up to 1920, and 
by reason of this legislation the pages of the catalogue may 
in the future be embellished with illustrations, thus increasing 
its usefulness to the average collector. 

The long line of literature which has been issued touching 
upon philately in later years has been added to by the issuance 
of a Who's Who,” wherein may be found the name of celeb- 
rities, from the rulers of the greatest nations, princes of royal 
blood, to statesmen, admirals, generals, actors, foresters, sing- 
ers, and philosophers in all parts of the globe. All these classes 
have recognized the intellectual value of this hobby. Its far- 
reaching educational value is accompanied by a charm of per- 
sistence which grips the enthusiast, by a devotion that never 
can be totally eliminated. The collectors of the country are 
grateful to Congress for having enacted this legislation. : 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi during the session of 1922 adopted the following 
resolution, which, under leave to print, I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Clark called up for consideration the followi resolu tio’ 
favorably reported by division B of the judiciary committee, and 
moved its adoption, which motion prevailed : 


Requesting the State board of health and lope op ar in Congress 
to use fheir influence to have hospital established for the treatment 
of ex-service men of the American Expeditionary Forces who have 
Bright's disease. 


Whereas Bright's disease and diabetes are the two most dreaded 
and deadly diseases with which the human race is afflicted, there being 
in 1920 87,685 deaths in the United States—over 82 per cent as 
many deaths from these as from tuberculosis, which was 106,000. 
Robinson ‘Springs water, from Pocahontas, Miss., is an important 
adjunct to the recognized plan of treatment, as attested by prominent 
physicians of Mississipp! and other States who haye used it in their 
practice, such as Dr. John B. Elliot, sr., who was professor of theory 
and practice of Tulane University for ge EP Ly Dr. E. H. Gallo- 
way. ex-secretary of the State board of hi : Dr. S. W. Glass, ex- 

dent of the State board of health and president of the State 

cal Association; Dr. W. W. Hall, member of the State board of 
health: Dr. O. M. Turner; Dr. J. P. Berry: Dr. L. H. Howard: Dr. 
Willis Walley, ex-president of ‘the State Medical Association. Robinson 
Springs water has been used by them and shipped to nearly ev 
State in the Union for over 10 years, and has proven of almost uni- 
versal benefit in the treatment of these diseases. If t water will 
cure, or even benefit, a small per cent of those who suffer with Bright's 
disease and diabetes, for the sake of suffering humanity the world 
should know ft officially: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of Mississippi, That the 
State board of health shall request the health department of the United 
States Government to investigate by actual treatment with Robinson 
Sona water ex-service men of the American Expeditionary Forces 
suffering with kidney trouble, and to keep a record of the treatment 
and the results so as to determine of how much benefit the Robinson 
Springs water is in Bright’s disease and diabetes. 

Resolved further, That our Senators and Congressmen are requested 
to use their influence and take such action as is necessary to have the 
United States Government make such investigation; and if the water 
proves beneficial in Bright's or diabetes, to establish a hospital at the 
spri for the treatment of ex-service men of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, providing the owners of Robinson Springs shall furnish all 
water used in the treatment of ex-service men charity patients, not 


exceeding the number of 200 at one time, for five years free of cost, 

Resolved further, That the establishment of the hospital and treat- 
ment shall be dome without cost to the taxpayers of the State of 
Misstssippl. 
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A true copy from the journal of the House of Representatives of the 


State of Mississippi. 
Gro. B. Pownr, Clerk. 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Executive Department, 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 

Be it known that George B. Power, whose name is subscribed to the 
annexed certificate, was on the day of the date thereof the duly qualified 
and legally ä of the House of Representatives of the M 
sippi Legislature In the State of Mississippi; that his attestation to 
annexed certificate is in due form of law and made by the proper officer; 
and that full faith and credit are due to ali his official acts. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the great seal of the State to be 
bereunto affixed. 

free. — my hand at the city of Jackson this 3d day of November, 


LEE M. RUSSELL, Gorernor. 


Jos. W. Po 
Secretary of State. 


ISL. 
y the governor: 


Senate Resolution No. 88, requesting the State board of health and 
Representatives in Congress to use their influence to have a hospital 
established for the treatment of ex-service men of the American 
ditionary Forces who have Bright's disease. 

Whereas Bright’s disease and diabetes are the two most dreaded and 
deadly diseases with which the human race is afflicted, there being in 
1920 87,685 deaths in the United States—over 82 per cent as many 
deaths from these as from tuberculosis, which was 106,000, Robin- 
son Springs water from Pocahontas, Miss., is an important adjunct 
to the Lies ia pien of treatment, as attested by prominent physicians 
of Mississippi and other States who have used it in their practice, such 
as Dr. John B. Elliott, sr., who was professor of theory and practice 
of Tulane University for many years; . E. H. Galloway, ex-secretary 
of the State board of health; Dr. S. W. Glass, ex-president of State 
board of health and president of State Medical ation; Dr. W. W. 
Hall, president of State board of health; Dr. O. M. Turner; Dr. d P. 
Berry ; „ L. II. Howard; Dr. Willis Walley ex- president of State 
Medical Association. Robinson Springs water has been used by them 
and shipped to nearly every State in the Union for over 10 years, and 
has proven of almost universal benefit in the treatment of these dis- 
eases. If this water will cure or even benefit a small per cent of those 
who suffer with Bright's disease and diabetes, for the sake of suffering 
humanity the world should know it officially: Be It 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Mississippi, That the State 
board of health shall request the Health Department of the United States 
Government to investigate by actual treatment with Robinson Springs 
water ex-service men of the American Expeditionary Forces suffering 
with kidney trouble, and to keep a record of the treatment and results, 
2 as to determine how much benefit the Robinson Springs water is in 

right's disease and diabetes, 
esolved further, That our Senators and Congressmen are requested 
to use their Influence and take such action as is necessary to have the 

United States Government make such investigation, and If the water 

roves beneficial in Bright's or diabetes to establish a hospital at the 
rings for the treatment of ex-service men of the American Expedi- 
na Forces, providing that the owners of Robinson Springs shall 
furnish all water used in the treatment of ex-service men and charity 
3 ot exceeding the number of 200 at one time, for five years 
ree of cost. 

Resolved further, That the establishment of the hospital and treat- 
arty — be done without cost to the taxpayers of the State of 

ssissippi, 

Adopted by the Mississippi State Senate April 5, 1922. 

J. H. Wris, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


TAE STATE OP MISSISSIPPI, 
Erecutive Department, 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 


Be it known that J, H. Willis, whose name is subscribed to the an- 
nexed certificate, was on the day of the date thereof the duly qualified 
and legally acting secretary of the Senate of the Mississippi la- 
ture in the State of Mississippi, tbat his attestation to the annexed 
rertificate is in due form of law and made by the proper officer, and 
that full faith and credit are due to all his cial acts. 

In testimeny whereof I have caused the great seal of the State to 
te hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand at the city of Jackson this 3d day of Novem- 


der, 1922. 
faran] LEE M. RUSSELL, Gorernor. 
3y the governor: 
: Jos. W. Powrn, Secretary of State. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, together with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
submitting documents pertaining to the foreign relations of the 
United States for 1915, and “Foreign Relations of the United 
States, the History of the World War as Shown by the Records 
of the Department of State,” with a view to their publication 
under the existing appropriations for printing and binding in 
the Department of State. Subsequent volumes of these docu- 
ments will be sent to the Government Printing Office from time 
to time. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THE Warre Horse, February 24, 1928. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, rẹ- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
pro pee signed the same: 

H.J. 460. Joint resolution accepting the sword of Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery; 

H. R. 14254. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to cre- 
ate a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund 
or conyert obligations of foreign governments held by the 
United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 9, 1922; 

H. R. 13660. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

S. 1405. An act for the relief of William Collie Nabors; 

S. 419. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Esperanza; 

S. 1599, An act for the relief of the estate of David B. Landis, 
deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased; 

S. 3351. An act for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins; 

S. 3594. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
8 of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; 

S. 3118. An act for the relief of Herbert E. Meilstrup; 

S. 3171. An act for the relief of the trustee of the estate of 
Hillsboro Dredging Co., a corporation, bankrupt; 

S. 1502. An act for the relief of Thomas E. Owen; 

8.3256. An act for the relief of A. L. Gramling; 

S. 4345. An act for the relief of E. J. Reynolds; 

S. 2853. An act for the relief of persons suffering damage by 
reason of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp 
Benning, Ga:; 

S. 987. An act to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster of 
MeMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postag 
stamps stolen; . 

S. 4028. An act for the relief of John N. Halladay; 

S. 2934. An act to provide for the issuance to John W. Stan- 
ton by the Secretary of the Interior of patent to certain land 
upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre; 

S. 2746. An act for the relief of William Howard May, ex- 
marshal of the Oanal Zone; William K. Jackson, ex-district 
attorney of the Canal Zone; and John H. McLean, ex-pay- 
master of the Panama Canal, now deceased; 

S. 8154. An act for the relief of ©. M. Rieves; 

S. 2632. An act for the relief of Martin Cletner; 

S. 107. An act for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler; 

S. 2323. An act for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer; 

S. 1670. An act for the relief of Buffkin & Girvin; 

S. 1516. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Flaunlacher; and 

S. 726. An act for the relief of George Emerson. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tion were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 4594. An act to authorize the Secretary of State to acquire 
in Paris a site, with an erected building thereon, at a cost not 
to exceed $300,000, for the use of the diplomatic and consular 
establishments of the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

S. 4544. An act to authorize the extension of the period of 
restriction against alienation on surplus lands allotted to 
minor members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3761. An act for the rellef of James Moran; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine and of 
the ninety-second anniversary of the death of James Monroe; 


to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. = 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
57 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 27, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND and East Grand Forks, Minn.; to the Committee on Interstate 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dis- 
position of Useless Executive Papers. H. Rept. 1713. A re- 
port on the disposition of useless papers in the Department of 
the Interior. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 14851. A bill to authorize bridging the 
Ohio River at Moundsyille, W. Va.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1715). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHAW: Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
H. J. Res. 171. A joint resolution providing for immigration to 
meet the emergency caused by an acute labor shortage in the 
Territory of Hawali; without amendment (Rept. No. 1717). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14368. A bill to authorize the 
county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, to construct a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Minnesota River at 
points suitable to the interests of navigation; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1718). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14381. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of South Dakota for the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River between Charles Mix 
County and Gregory County, S. Dak.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1719). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14382. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of South Dakota for the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River between Hughes County 
and Stanley County, S. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1720). Weferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14383. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of South Dakota for the construction 
«f a bridge across the Missouri River between Brule County 
and Lyman County, S. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1721). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14384. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of South Dakota for the construction 
ot a bridge across the Missouri River between Potter County 
and Dewey County, S. Dak.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1722). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14385. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of South Dakota for the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River between Walworth County 
and Corson County, S. Dak.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1723). Referred to the House Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEENERSON: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 11728. A bill to authorize and provide for the 
payment of the amounts expended in the construction of 
hangars and the maintenance of flying flelds for the use of the 
Air Mall Service of the Post Office Department; adverse (Rept. 
No. 1714). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
452. A joint resolution authorizing and directing the Presi- 
dent to immediately take vigorous and drastic steps to enforce 
the collection of $3,500,000,000 owed by the Government of 
France to the Government of the United States, with interest 
thereon from the time the United States advanced said sum to 
the Government of France until said sum is paid (Rept. No. 
1716). Laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 14427) to pension soldiers and 
sailors of the World War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 14428) granting the 
consent of Congress to the reconstruction, maintenance, and 
operation of an existing bridge across the Red River between 
Moorhead, Minn., and Fargo, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14429) granting the consent of Congress 
to the reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an exist- 
ing bridge across the Red River between Grand Forks, N. Dak., 


and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, VAILE: A bill (H. R. 14480) to provide for the en- 
rollment and Americanization of aliens, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 14481) to authorize an ap- 
propriation to enable the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to provide for the construction of additional 
hospital facilities and to provide medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital services and supplies for persons who served in the World 
ar, the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the Boxer rebellion and are patients of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 461) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
fixing the commencement of the terms of President and Vice 
President and Representatives in Congress, and the terms of 
Representatives, and fixing the time of the assembling of Con- 
gress; to the Cominittee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A resolution (H. Res. 
563) authorizing the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation to investigate labor conditions in Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. . 

By Mr. ARENTZ; Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Nevada petitioning Congress to adopt and submit to the 
several States of the Union an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States authorizing Congress to regulate the 
employment of child labor in the industries of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California favoring the establishment of a forest ex- 
periment station in California; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. N 8 
By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon favoring legislation guaranteeing the price of 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD; Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah petitioning Congress to grant relief to set- 
tlers of the United States; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana relative to the construction of public roads into and 
through natienal forests, Indian reservations, and other public- 
land areas; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon 
relative to State officers being allowed access to the income-tax 
returns filed under the Federal income tax law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon petitioning Congress to enact legislation 
a aaa the marketing of wheat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKEY; A bill (H. R. 14432) granting a pension to 
Frederich Beckman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 14483) granting a pension 
to Mollie F. Stinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14484) granting a pension to 
Eliza Savage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 8 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Jaid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7440. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania of the Presbyterian Church, indorsing House 
Joint Resolution 131; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7441. Also (by request), petition of Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations of the District of Columbia, opposing the eviction 
of tenants in alley houses until a year’s time from June 1, 1923; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbla. 

7442. Also (by request), petition of members of American 
Legion Auxiliary of Roy Kelly Post, No, 90, Ashland, Wis., 
urging the Military Affairs Committee to report out the Bursum 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

7448. Also (by request), petition of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York City, N. Y., favoring the enactment 
of House bill 8928; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 
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7444, Also (by request), petition of citizens of Provincetown, 
Mass., requesting Congress to fix a maximum price on coal; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7445. Also (by request), petition of Minneapolis Unit, No. 85, 
Steuben Society of America, requesting that our Government 
protest against the French invasion of Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

7446. Also (by request), petition of Muehlenberg Unit, No. 
86, Steuben Society of America, Milwaukee, Wis., protesting 
against the action of France in invading Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

7447. By Mr. ABERNETHY: Petition of North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, 1 the passage of the Capper bill 
relative to rural credits; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

7448. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Big Brother Movement 
(Inc.), New York, favoring an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of age; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

7449, Also, petition of New York City Federation of Women's 
Clubs, urging speedy enactment of House bill 13136; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

7450. By Mr. ARENTZ: Resolution of State Board of Stock 
Commissioners, University of Nevada, Reno., Nev., urging Con- 
gress to secure adequate and permanent provisions for financing 
live stock and farming operations, to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

7451. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Thomas J. Fitzgerald 
Post, No. 561, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Joseph F. Daly, 
commander, South Boston, Mass., urging and petitioning Con- 
gress to enact at once into law the Bursum bill, 8. 1565; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

7452. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Lafayette Lodge, No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America, Lafayette, Ind., 
asking that no action be taken by Oongress which would tend 
to increase immigration into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7453. By Mr. KELLER; Petition of Central Cooperative 
Commission Association, South St. Paul, Minn., recommending 
certain amendments to packer control act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

7454. Also, petition of Rev. P. E. Rick and 77 other citizens 
of St. Paul, Minn., urging favorable action upon House Joint 
Resolution 412, proposing to extend aid to the peoples of the 
German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

7455. Also, petition of Minnesota State Board of Health, with 
reference to appointment of hospital heads under Veterans’ 
Bureau; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7456. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 15 citizens of St. Jo- 
seph, requesting that aid be given the starving people of the 
German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

7457. By Mr. KIESS: Papers accompanying House bill 9739, 
granting an increase of pension to Mary D. Bilbay; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

7458. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Woman's Republican Club 
(Inc.), of New York, urging Congress to pass the subsidy bill 
for a merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

7459. Also, petition of Automobile Merchants’ Association 
(Inc.), New York City, N. Y., approving Senate bill 4202, pro- 
viding for a national police bureau; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7460. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of 30 
citizens of Michigan, favoring the abolition of the discrimina- 
tory tax on small-arms ammunition and firearms; to the Com- 
‘mittee on Ways and Means. 

7461. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the New York Patent Law 
Association, favoring the enactment of House bill 8928; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

7462. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of W. Irving Conklin and 
others, of Hackensack, N. J., for repeal of section 900, paragraph 
7, internal revenue bill, to eliminate discriminatory tax on 
small-arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ‘ 

7463. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce, Sacramento, Calif., urging appropriation for an 
Army of 150,000 men and 13,000 officers; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

7464. Also, petition of Daylight Post, No. 229, American 
Legion, Department of California, San Francisco, Calif., rela- 
tive to the Ku-Klux Klan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


7465. Also, petition of Federal Employees’ Union No. 1, 746 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif, mdorsing and urging 
the passage of House bill 13382, an act fixing the compensation 
of certain officials of the customs service; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

7466. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 92 citizens of Campbell 
County, Ky., protesting against the enactment of any legisla- 
tion toward the change of the present immigration laws that 
will permit admission of aliens other than provided by law; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Turspax, February 27, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 26, 1923.) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quoram. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot eppard 
Ball Frelinghuysen Shields 
Bayard George McKellar Shortridge 
ah Gerry McKinley Smith 
Brandegee Glass M t 
Broussard Gooding McNary Spencer 
Bursum Hale Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld New Stanley 
Capper Harris Norbeck Sterli 
Caraway Harrison Norris Sutherland 
olt Heflin die Swanson 
zens Hit Overman Eig eraser 
Johnson adsworth 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. per Walsh, M. 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Phip Walsh, Mont. 
ial rick Poindexter arren 
Dillingham Keyes Pomerene Watson 
Edge In Ransdell Weller 
Ernst Lad Reed, Pa, il 
Fernald La Follette Rob! Willis 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I wish to announce that the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr] is engaged on business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague [Mr. NicHotson] is absent on 
account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


JUDGMENTS IN CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES (8. DOC. 
NO. 312). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims, submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, and requir- 
ing an appropriation for their payment, as follows: Under the 
War Department, $75,481.96, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication (S. Doc. No. 
313) from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, schedules of claims in amount $104,178.75, allowed 
by the General Accounting Office, as covered by certificates of 
settlement, under appropriations the balances of which have 
been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the provi- 
sions of law, for service of the several departments and in- 
dependent offices, and requiring an appropriation to cover the 
same, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication (S. Doc. No. 
814) from the President of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a judgment rendered against the Government by 
the United States District Court for the Western District of 
Virginia, and requiring an appropriation for its payment, etc., 
under the United States Housing Corporation; Mattie B. Over- 
bey v. the United States, $437.50, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OF PRIVATELY OWNED PROPERTY (S. DOC. NO. 316). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, submitting an 
estimate of appropriations, in amount $20,794.63, to pay claims 
adjusted pursuant to law, and requiring an appropriation for 
their payment, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (8. DOC, 317). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, in amount 
$1,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL VAULT FACILITIES AT THE DENVER, COLO., MINT 
(5. DOC. 318). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Treasury 
Department, fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, for additional 
vault facilities in the mint at Denver, Colo., in amount $50,000, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(8. DOC. 319). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriations for the public schools, 
District of Columbia, fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, in 
amount $15,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMERICANIZATION WORK IN DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS (S. DOC. 820). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the District of 
Columbia, fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, for Americanization 
work in the publie schools of the District of Columbia, in 
amount $2,780, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
(8. DOG, $21). 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation authorizing that the appro- 
priation of $50, contained in existing law for exterior and 
interior painting and repairs to plumbing at the Public Health 
Service hospital, West Roxbury, Mass., be made available for 
mechanical equipment, in addition to the items already speci- 
fiel, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM (S. DOC. 322). 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
State, fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, for expenses of dele- 
gates to the Seventeenth International Congress Against Alco- 
holism, at Copenhagen, Denmark, in amount $7,500, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ADJUSTED CLAIMS FOR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY (S. DOC. 323). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy relative to estimate of 
appropriation of $10,395.69 to pay claims adjusted under the 
provisions of act of December 28, 1922, etc., which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD SIDING IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, yesterday I asked permission of 
the Senate to withdraw my motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate concurred in the amendment of the House 
to Senate bill 3083, authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. to construct an elevated railroad siding adjacent to its 
tracks in the city of Washington. Objection was then raised, 
I now ask unanimous consent of the Senate to be permitted to 
withdraw that motion for reconsideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if this consent 
can be given without any discussion, I shall not object. Other- 
wise I want to give notice now that I am going to object to 
any further unanimous-consent requests until the motion to 
recommit is disposed of. I want to get it off of our hands. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think this will take no time. 
I simply wanted to make a statement, in view of the fact that 


I objected yesterday. I think it will not take more than a 
minute or so, so far as I am concerned. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator that he 
let it go and make a statement afterwards. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object for the present, then. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston 
W. True, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. SNLL, Mr. KreczKa, and Mr. 
Crank of Florida were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 4589. An act to authorize the county of Hennepin, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Minnesota River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation; and 

S. J. Res. 270. A joint resolution concerning lands devised to 
the United States Government by the late Joseph Battell, of 
Middlebury, Vt. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10003) to further amend and modify the war 
risk insurance act. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13774) to 
amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to exchanges of prop- 
erty, requested a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Green of 
Iowa, Mr. Loncworts, Mr. Mirs, Mr. Cottier, and Mr. Orb- 
FIELD were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13775) to 
amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to credits and refunds, 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, snd that Mr. Green of Iowa, 
Mr. LoncwortnH, Mr. Hawrey, Mr. Colin, and Mr. OLDFIELD 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 14050. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to income tax of nonresident aliens; 

H. R. 14408. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 453. A joint resolution requesting the President to 
urge upon the governments of certain nations the immediate 
necessity of limiting the production of habit-forming narcotic 
drugs and the raw materials from which they are made to the 
amount actually required for strictly medicinal and scientific 
purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker pro tem- 
pore had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were subsequently signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 370. An act for the relief of Charles W. Mugler; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased ; 

H. R. 1290. An act for the relief of Cornelius Dugan; 

H. R. 2702. An act for the relief of J. W. Glidden and E. F. 
Hobbs ; 

H. R. 4421. An act for the relief of John Albrecht: 

H. R. 5251. An act for the relief of Ruperto Vilche; 

H. R. 6358. An act authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay fo A. E. Ackerman the pay and allowances of 
his rank for services performed prior to the approval of his 
bond by the Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 6423. An act to detach Pecos County, in the State of 
Texas, from the Del Rio division of the western judicial dis- 
trict of Texas and attach same to the El Paso division of the 
western judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 6538, An act for the relief of Grey Skipwith; 
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H. R. 6954. An act fixing rates of postage on certain kinds of 
printed matter; 
3 H. R. 7010. An act for the relief of the Southern Transporta- 

on Co.; 

II. R. 7053. An act to grant certatn lands to the city of Canon 
City, Colo., for a public park; 

H. R. 7322. An act for the relief of John F. Homen; 

H. R. 7967. An act granting certain lands to Escambia 
County, Fla., for a public park; 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Themis Christ; 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek ; 

H. R. 8921. An act for the rellef of Ellen McNamara; 

H. R. 9309. An act for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock Co., 
a corporation ; 

R. 9862. An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredg- 


H 
g Co. 
H. R. 9944. An act for the relief of Vincent L. Keating; 
H. R. 10003. An act to further amend and modify the war 
k insurance act; 

H. R. 10047. An act for the relief of Frances Martin; 

H. R. 10179. An act for the relief of Americus Enfield ; 

H. R. 10287. An act for the relief of John Calvin Starr; 

H. R. 10816. An act to fix the annual salary of the collector 
of customs for the district of North Carolina; 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend section 1 of an act approved 
January 11, 1922, entitled “An act to permit the city of Ohi- 
cago to acquire real estate of the United States of America”; 

H. R. 11603. An act to validate for certain purposes the rev- 
ocation of discharge orders of Lieut. Col. James M. Palmer 
and the orders restoring such officer to his former rank and 
command ; 

H. R, 11340. An act to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on 
the lineal list of officers of the United States Marine Corps so 
that he will take rank next after Maj. John R. Henley; 

H. R. 11637. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve indemnity selections in exchange for described 
granted school lands; 

H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; 

H. R. 12751. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots) in 
the State of Arkansas; 

H. R, 18082. An act to authorize the sale of the Montreal 
River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., to the Gogebic County 
board of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich. ; 

H. R. 18272. An act granting a license to the city of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewage across certain 
Government lands; 

H. R, 13326. An act in reference to a national military park 
at Yorktown, Va.; 

H. R. 18798. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 18827. An act relating to the sinking fund for bonds 
and notes of the United States; 

H. R. 14081. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the Minne- 
sota and Mississippi Rivers, at points suitable to the interests of 
navigation ; 

H. R. 14249. An act for the relief of the owners of the Ameri- 
can schooner Mount Wope; and 

H. J. Res. 47. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen 
of Cuba. * 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title, and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 14050. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to income tax of nonresident aliens; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

H. R, 14408. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 458. A joint resolution requesting the President to 
urge upon the governments of certain nations the immediate ne- 
cessity of limiting the production of habit-forming narcotic drugs 
and the raw materials from which they are made to the amount 
actually required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort 
Scott and Minneapolis, all in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the passage of legislation regulating radio broadcasting, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. McNARY presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of Oregon, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 9. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of 
Representatives concurring )— 
ereas the State of Oregon delivers by mail to every registered 
voter of the State certain pamphlets before every general election, 
some of which set forth the claims and merits of the candidates for 
political nominations at the primary nominating elections, and 
others of which set forth the claims and merits of the candidates of 
different political parties and of independent candidates for public of- 
fice, and other pamphlets containing the measures submitted to the 
legal voters for their approval or rejection, with arguments for and 
inst the same; and 
Whereas the payment of circular postage thereon is an unfalr bur- 
den on the cost o proram the voters with such necessary informa- 
tive and educational political reading matter: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of iy. be (the House of Repre- 
sentatives conourring), That the Con; of the United States is 3 7 770 
requested to provide law that all such political pamphlets whic 
may be generally distributed to the voters by mall in accordance with 
State laws shall be received by the post office of the United States as 
second-class mail matter, and for which the postage rates shall be the 
same rate per pound as is required to be paid for other second-class 
mail matter; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Oregon be 
mail copies of this resolution to the Senators and Represen 
the State of Oregon at Washington, D. C, 
Concurred in by the House Pang Ib. 1923. 
K. K. KUBLI, Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the Senate February 6, 1923. 
AY UPTON, President of the Senate. 
[Indorsed: Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 9. Introduced by Sena- 


tor Farrell. Jno. P. Hunt, ef clerk. Filed February 20, 1923, Sam 
A. Kozer, secretary of state. 


nested to 
tives of 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON 
Office of the Secretary of State. 
I, Sam A. Kozer, mecrea of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
tate, do hereby certify that bave care- 
copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
th the a thereof adopted by 


Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State. 


Mr. McNARY presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 6. 


Whereas at the Legislative Assembly of the Oregon State Legislature 
held in the year 1864 the Government of the United States, in the in- 
terest of its Military Establishment, requested the State of Oregon to 
cede all of its right, title, and interest in and to certain land in front 
of Fort Stevens, Point Adams, and also to Sand Island, all of which 
lands were situated at the mouth of the Columbia River, in Clatsop 
County, Ores: i and 

Whereas pursuance of said request said Legislative Assembly of 
Oregon at the session held that year passed an act, “An act to grant 
to the United States all right, title, and interest of the State of Oregon 
to certain tidelands herein mentioned.” The said act passed both the 
house and senate and was duly approved on the 2ist day of October, 
1864, by Addison C, Gibbs, Governor of the State of Oregon, bill being 
House bill No. 65 of said legislature held in 1864; and 

Whereas said United States Government has never in any manner 
whatsoever made use of said Sand Island for military purposes nor 
for any other purpose except as hereinafter stated; and 

Whereas for a t number of years last passed the War Department 
of the Federal Government, through its engineering department, has 
leased said Sand Island to different persons and corporations for the 
purpose of salmon seining, and has received through the medium of 
sal anaes large. smaa of money approxinrating several hundred thou- 
8 Ollars ; an 

ereas the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon feels that 
by reason of the fact that this revenue has been secured from a non- 
military commercial use of said Sand Island, a use never contemplated 
at the time this land was ceded by the State of Oregon to the United 
States, the money belongs really, rightfully, and morally to the State 
of Oregon, and lieves it unfai at the United States Government 
retain revenue secured from the lease of said Sand Island for purposes 
other than were originally intended; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon desires to assist the city of Astoria, in 

tsop County, Oreg., to rehabilitate itself from the effects of the con- 

gration which destroyed the business portion of said city on December 
8, 1922, and in that connection desires to have the Federal Govern- 
y to the State of Oregon the sums of money morally belong- 
e State and secured by the Federal Government through the 
lease of Sand Island: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Orgeon (the House concurring), 
That we do hereby petition and memorial Congress to immediately 
pass an act which shall provide that all such amounts of revenue here- 
tofore secured by the Federal Government from said leases on Sand 
Island shall be immediately turned over to the treasurer of the State 
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of Oregon; that when so received by the treasurer of the State of 
n the secretary Sy state shall draw a warrant 


Orego eee to the 
city A pe upon the treasurer of the State of Oregon for the 
amount of th so turned over by the Federal Government to the 

State of O be it further 
Resolved, Mets a copy of these resolutions be immediately wired b 
etary of state to the Clerk of the United States Senate an 


the secr 
to the C Cher of the United States House of 
of the Oregon Members of Con onre 

Concurred in by the house February 20, 1923. case 


Speaker of whe 83 


Representatives and to each 


Adopted by the senate February 16, 1923. 
Jax UPTON, 
President of the Senate. 
Mr. PHIPPS presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of Colorado, which was referred to the 


Committee on Mines and Mining: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 6, petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to assist the silver-min ng industry. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 
8 8 memorialists, the ante age „and Legislature of the State of 
‘olorado, res 


other metals, especially 
mirer increas: the 
oe See 


lead and ages 
cost of production ot Tead and 3 and zine, an 


essential to 
W it is also N to 5 
the United States so as to meet the 
countries in which 


prospec: earl 1 of silver repurchases under 
the 5 of the Pittman resp Bs is. liable to the sil 


industry of the United States and in ee suspend — production 
— 1 pte be taken to preserve the kiasu.: Now, therefore, be 
a 


Resolved, That the Governor and . 
rado respectfully petition the Congress of the United States to give 
sympathetic and early consideration to this phase of silver-mining 


industry and enact such legislation as may be necessary in the 
premises. 
Ronr. F. ROCKWELL, 
President of the Senate. 
Attested: 


— —— SS ee 
Speaker of —.— ph Representat 
Governor of the — of Colorado. 
Approved: February 19, 1923, 4.20 p. m. 
Mr: ELKINS presented the following joint resolution of the 
q Legislature of West Virginia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 
LEGISLATURE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Regular Session of 1923. 
Senate Joint Resolution 3. 


Adopted by the senate January 22, 1923. 
Joun T. 
Clerk rk of the Senate. 


Adopted by the house of delegates iaag == 24, 1 bg 8 
2 


Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
Engrossed Senate Joint Resolution No. 3, expressing the sense of the legis- 
ya that the Towner-Sterling educational bill should pass Congress. 
Resolved by the Legislature of West Virginia, That it is the sense 
of a majority of the members of each branch of the Legislature of West 


— — that the bill for the advancement of public education in the 

United hate known as the Towner-Sterling should be passed by 

Congress in substantially the form in which it . „ by 
resenta tives. 


the sec- 


Virginia 
in the remy Ags of the United States. 
Adopted the Legislature of West Virginia January 24, 1923. 


A true copy. 
Attest: Hovstox G. Youx 
8 of State. 
Mr. EDGE presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of New Jersey, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance; 
Naw JERSEY SENATE, 
Woodbury, N. J., February 26, 1923. 
Hon. WALTER E. EDGE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My DEAR SENATOR: Inclosed herewith find copy of concurrent resolu- 
tion, which passed both the senate and the house of assembly. 
Yours very truly, 
Wu. H. ALBRIGHT, Secretary. 

Whereas it is a matter of public knowledge and a subject of discus- 
sion in the public press that there has been fa iene teres and 
too ent failures to function properly of the United States Vet- 
erans Bureau in what is termed the second district, including the 
States of New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut, involving an un- 
speakable wastefulness of publie funds and a demoralization of the 
facilities designed by the Federal Government to be everlastingly bene- 
ficial to the veterans of the late war who were maimed and bled 
in the service of their country; and 

Whereas such past maludministration and failure properly and 
ception! pocen is burtful alike te the State and to ‘the ts individuals 

volved; an 


permanently rated cases to district cont 
, service et soldier by 8 05 and 


Whereas recent investigation has disclosed amon 
disabled . — have been grossly misadvised and p 


other things Sg 
in. trainin: 
occupations ch they could never hope to master because of t he 
ib — physical infirmities; that they have been neglected and many 
valuable years of their lives wasted by their being kept in training in 
these trades despite their protests and appeals for transfers to voca- 
tions more suitable to their physical capacities; that thousands of 
maimed veterans have been left to idle away years in mushroom insti- 
tutions that have little facilities for their instruction and less interest 
in thelr welfare; that the conclusion of the poem of training of 
several thousands of these soldiers will arrive July, and that they 
Will be thrown ppan the streets with scarcety any real vocational prepa- 
rations to grapple once more with the — . — of life: Now, there- 


fore, be it 
5 nate con by the General Assembly of the State of New Jersey (the 
enate co 
. That mind ot tbe welfare of the men who cheerfully offered 


raining and p progrese and em the necessity for enforcement = 
all laws, rules, and regulations d ed to 3 "he veterans, and t 

that end ask the Congress an the United States to take 
such 5 as will insure the restoration 25 the disabled soldiers of the 
New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut district te self-reliance and 


ness. 

2. That there shall be further decentralization of compensation and 
expedit serv 0 

* him 


remove — — from the o 5 
tions, and furthermore that authority be Tana to hire locally expert 
advisers and technically trained person 
ministration in the second district. 
4. That the matter of control of hospitals be placed in the district 
office and not in W: cs at present Pat there should be a 
to the office of district manager and that we be assured of a 
egy ne of present policies and administration, except as above 
set for 
5. That copies of this resolution be immediately sent to all United 
States Senators and Congressmen. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14183) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell a portion of the 
Federal building site in the city of Duquoin, III., reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4624. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
make reimbursement to the Naval Academy dairy for losses 
sustained by fire (Rept. No. 1230) ; 

S. 4625. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
permit the sale of exterior articles of the uniform to honorably 
discharged enlisted men (Rept. No. 1231) ; 

H. R. 1263. An act for the relief of Charles L. McCulley 
(Rept. No. 1232) ; 

. An act for the rellef of James J. Meehan (Rept. 
No. * 

S. 3891. An act to further amend section 4756 of the Revised 
Statutes (Rept. No. 1236); 

H. R. 514. An act authorizing the payment of an amount 
equal to six months’ pay to Josephine H. Barin (Rept. No. 
1237) ; and 

H. R. 14089. An act granting six months’ pay to Harriet B. 
Castle (Rept. No. 1238). 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committ: Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bilf¥.(8,'4629) to permit the 
relinguishment of farm units heretofore entered on a Federal 
reclamation project, that may be found unfeasible of reclama- 
tion, and the repayment of construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance charges without impairing the right of the entryman 
to make further entry, reported it withSut amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7103) to establish 
the standard of weights and measures for the following wheat- 
mill and corn-mill products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and 
meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 283) 
directing the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia to investigate rates charged by taxicabs and auto- 
mobiles for hire, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. McCORMICK, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which was referred Senate Resolution 455, authorizing 
the President to appoint a commission to ascertain the values 
of agricultural and manufactured exports, reported a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 289) authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to ascertain the facts relative to the distribution, 
volume, and value of the agricultural and manufactured ex- 
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ports of the United States and related commercial problems, 
which was read twice by its title and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the select committee to investi- 
gate the bureaus of the Government extending relief to in- 
eapacitated soldiers, submitted a report (No. ), pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 439, submitted by Mr. Warsa of Massa- 
chusetts, and agreed to February 12, 1923, accompanied by a 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 288) authorizing the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the leases and contracts exe- 
cuted by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and for other 
purposes, which was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. COLT. Mr. President, from the Committee on the Judl- 
ciary I report back favorably with an amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 40) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
8 of the United States, and I submit a report (No. 1235) 

ereon. 

This joint resolution is what is known as the Wadsworth 
resolution, which proposes an amendment to the Constitution. 
The favorable report which I now make embraces an amend- 
ment to the Wadsworth resolution, and in that form it is re- 
ported to the Senate. The Wadsworth resolution is an amend- 
ment to Article V of the Constitution, and is therefore an 
amendment to the amendatory clause of the Constitution. The 
Wadsworth resolution as originally drawn provided that when 
a proposed amendment is submitted to the States it should be 
submitted to the State legislatures, one house of which must 
be elected after the amendment is submitted. It further pro- 
vided that a State may, if desired, have a referendum of the 
people. 

As amended and now reported to the Senate, the Wadsworth 
amendment provides that a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution shall be submitted directly to the qualified voters of the 
State. 

I desire to make this statement because some of us do not 
favor the amendment in the form in which it is now reported to 
the Senate, and I for one desire, when the amendment comes up 
for consideration in the Senate, to move to restore the resolu- 
tion to its original form, "i 

I ask that the joint resolution may go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCuamer in the chair). 
Without objection, the joint resolution will go to the calendar. 


DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS (S. DOC. NO. $15). 


Mr. CAPPER submitted a report of the joint subcommittee 
on schools and playgrounds of the committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on the District of Columbia 
relative to the reorganization of the schools of the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr, SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 27, 1923, they presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 107. An act for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler; 

S. 419. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Esperanza; l 

S. 726. An act for the relief of George Emerson; 

S. 987. An act to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster of 
McMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen ; 

S. 1405. An act for the relief of WIIllam Collie Nabors; 

S. 1502. An act for the relief of Thomas E. Owen; 

S. 1516. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Flaunlacher; 

S. 1599. An act for the relief of the estate of David B. 
Landis, deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased; 

S. 1670. An act for the relief of Buffkin & Girvin; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer ; 

5. 2828. An act for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased: 

S. 2632. An act for the relief of Martin Cletner ; 

S. 2746. An act for the relief of William Howard May, ex- 
marshal of the Canal Zone; William K. Jackson, ex-district 
attorney of the Canal Zone; and John H. McLean, ex-paymaster 
of the Panama Canal, now deceased; 

S. 2853. An act for the relief of persons suffering damage by 
reason of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp 
Benning, Ga. ; 

S. 2934. An act to provide for the issuance to John W. 
Stanton by the Secretary of the Interior of patent to certain 
land upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre; 

S. 3118. An act for the relief of Herbert E. Melistrup; 

S. 3154. An act for the relief of C. M. Rieves; 
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S. 3171. An act for the relief of the trustee of the estate 
of Hillsboro Dredging Co., a corporation, bankrupt; 

S. 3250. An act for the relief of A. L. Gramling; 

S. 3351. An act for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins; 

8. £ An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
exchange of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; 

S. 4028. An act for the relief of John N. Halladay; and 

S. 4345. An act for the relief of E. J. Reynolds. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: : 

A bill (S. 4638) authorizing the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to maintain and operate, or reconstruct, maintain and operate, 
its bridge across the Columbia River at Marcus in the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. EDGE: 7 5 

A bill (S. 4639) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to 
be imported for Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4640) for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4641) granting consent of Congress to Harry F. 
Mitchell, of Fort Worth, Tex., for construction of a bridge 
across the Red River between Montague County, Tex., and 
Jefferson County, Okla.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4642) granting a pension to Martha Ann Cook 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4643) granting permission to Col. Harry F. Rethers, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept the gift 
of a Sevres statuette entitled “ Le Courage Militaire,” tendered 
by the President of the French Republic; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PUEBLO INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 8855) to ascertain 
and settle land claims of persons not Indlan within Pueblo In- 
dian land, land grants, and reservations in the State of New 
pinche which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WELLER submitted an amendment providing for pay- 
ment to the city of Baltimore, Md., of $178,073.60 expended by 
that city in carrying out the request of Maj. Gen. R. C. Schenck, 
United States Army, to aid the United States in the construction 
of works of defense in and around the city of Baltimore on 
account of the Civil War, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 14408, the third deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment providing that 
after March 1, 1923, the salaries of the Assistant Doorkeeper 
and Acting Assistant Doorkeeper shall be at the rate of $4,200 
per annum each, and appropriating the sum of $1,600 to carry 
out said purpose, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
14408, the third deficiency appropriation bill, which was re- 
serred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. ' 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment providing that the 
recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia be authorized 
to lease one additional floor in the Century Building, in the 
city of Washington, consisting of nine rooms, for the use and 
occupancy, out of the fees and emoluments of his office, not to 
exceed $1,500 per annum, and also for the purchase of five addi- 
tional Elliot-Fisher book typewriters, ete., intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 14408, the third deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that the appro- 
priation heretofore made of $5,000 for the purchase or con- 
demnation of additional land for the National Training School 
for Girls shall be available for expenses incurred for construet- 
ing and furnishing the additional building for white girls at 
said school, ete., intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 14408, the third deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment providing that no part 
of the moneys appropriated in a certain paragraph shall be used 
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or expended for the purchase or acquirement of any article or 
articles that at the time of the proposed purchase or acquire- 
ment can be manufactured or produced in each or any of the 
United States navy yards, if time and facilities permit, for a 
sum less than they can be purchased or acquired otherwise, 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 14408, the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that no part of 
the moneys appropriated in a certain paragraph shall be used 
or expended for making such changes in private establishments 
or for the purchase or acquirement of any article or articles 
that at the time of the proposed changes, purchase, or acquire- 
ment can be made, manufactured, or produced in each or any 
of the United States navy yards, if time and facilities permit, 
for a sum less than can be made, purchased, or acquired 
otherwise, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 14408, 
the third deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee an Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer a resolution for 
which I ask immediate consideration. It is a resolution in ref- 
erence to investigating the street-car situation in the city of 
Washington. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT, The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is it that is being read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A resolution offered by the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is with reference to street-car fares in 
the city of Washington. It is a resolution providing for an 
investigation. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I have no objection to its pas- 
sage, if it can be done without any discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be passed without debate. It has 
all been agreed upon by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], 
the chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
myself, 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true, but the Senate has not con- 
sidered it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of course, I understand that. I merely 
said that because the Senator from Delaware has been active 
in one phase of the matter and I in another phase, and we are 
now submitting it to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the entire resolution be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 456) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of the Senate, to be a inted 
by the Vice President, be, and it is hereby, authorized and instructed 


hereby authorized to examine into and re- 

rt upon all existing contracts or charters subsisting between the 
Jongress and the various street-railway companies now occupying and 
using the streets of the city of Washington and any subsidiary company 
or companies the stock of which is owned in whole or in part by any 
such street-railway companies. 

2. Whether said street-railway companies are actually occupying the 
streets and enjoying all the privileges conveyed to them by the Con- 
gress in charters or contracts, or whether they have given up any 
of said contract or charter rights in return for being allowed by the 
Public Utilities Commission to raise their rates of 5 

3. The sald committee will report upon the several acts of the Public 
Utilities Commission raising street - aie? Pear ying and whether or not 
there was either specific or 2 pager authority given to said Public 
Utilities Commission by the public utilities act for raising such fares, 
menns the purposes of the establishment of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

4. Whether the raising of such fares by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion was a violation of the contracts or charters entered into by the 
said street-railway companies for the use of the streets of the efty of 


now in refusing or falling to reduce such fares, now that the war is 
long over and virtual normal conditions have returned. 

6. Whether the charter fare of 5 cents or the sale of six tickets for 
25 cents is a reasonable fare to be charged for the service rendered at 


this time. 

7. The said committee will examine into and ap as to the proper 
ties owned by the Capital Traction Co. and the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., including the cars, tracks, equipment, charter or con- 
tract values, and ever: ies of physical property of each company, 
how much of it is in the District of Columbia and how much is on the 
outside, what part if any of it consists of charter or contract rights 
and maes the capital stock of each company, when and w 
issued, whether paid for in full or in part, whether any stock dividends 
have at any time been declared during the last 20 years, what the 
earnin of said companies were during a period extending over the 
last 20 years, what amounts of bonds are outstanding, preferred stock 
or other evidences of indebtedness, the total number of passengers 
earried each year by each 5 during the last 20 gas wages, 
salaries, fees paid, materials bought, and every other fact and circum- 
stance relating to said companies bearing upon their income and ex- 
penses and éarnings. 


8. Said committee will examine into and repart as to what the 
gross and net earnings of said companies were during the said 
fate emery mee age ee gt og y years, under what circu ces 
ds were whe ip eriin sold at par, what was done 
with the proceeds during said -year period, aud every other fact 
connected with the operation of said railroads during said 20-year 


9. The committee will further report whether the consolidation of 
any companies with said two companies or the purchase of other 
companies by either of said companies, the actual prices paid therefor, 
whether any stock erred or commen was issued without the pay- 
ment of cash therefor and if so how much, and every fact connected 
with the issuance of bonds or stoek or the exchange of bonds or stock 
510. Tue — Nu tar — th isition of 

. committee ther re. upon e acqu of an 
electric company by the Washington’ Malagy & Electric Co., what on 
the 3 of any such CompanY how they are used and applied, and 
every fact in connection therewith, 

11. The committee will also investigate the actions of the Utilities 
Commission of the city of Washington in reference to street-car fares 
and wee its findings in reference thereto. 

12. The committee will further investigate and report on what mile- 
age of either 7 — is in the District and what outside of the Dis- 

ct, whether such roads or lines belong directly to said companies or 
either of them, whether any other Leak pete are controlled’ by sald 
Washington or Capital companies, whether sald lines outside of the 
city are paying lines or not, what pfoportion of the expenses is prop- 
8 bp temas lines and earnings made by them, and all other 
a reto. 


13. The committee will further r 
panies in other companies, and shall also report whether any of the 
stock of the parent company or subsidiary companies is held in any 


2 e into and — upon the 
question of institut in said companies universal or limited transfers, 
The committee will likewise report its recommendations (a) as to 
whether or not said charter fares should be restored, (b) whether the 
publie utilities aet should be repealed or modified, (e) if it should find 
that the er fares should not be restored, then what a reasonable 
fare should be, and any other recommendation it may see fit to make 
with matter of this investigation. 

The committee will er examine into and report what sums have 
been expended by either of said companies in vopsita, improvements, 
betterments, and the 3 since the raise car fare. 

The committee will f r examine and report the exact sums of 


possible, the names of all stockholders, including preferred-stock holders, 


14b. Said committee will further examine and report upon the de- 
Prats inte ‘of t ity of Washi 8 icine ora — 
practica 0 e city o ashington or taking over, T, 

LP ap ay omain, said t anh — * 


ssistan 1 at a cost 
not erernu St. per einen. 8 chairman of the committee, 


er oaths to witnesses and si 
subpenas for witnesses, an person duly summoned before said 
committee or any subcommittee 


eof who refuses or fails to obey 
the process of said committee or appears and refuses to answer gues- 
tions pertinent to said investigation shall be 


mished as prescribed 
by law. The expenses of said investigation s be from the egn- 
n 


gent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcommit- 
tees, signed by the chairman and approved by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the te. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the law it must go to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will state why I made the request. The 
resolution has already been submitted to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. Of 
eourse, technically it would have to go to the committee again; 
but I thought, inasmuch as the committee had already passed 
upon it and agreed to recommend it, there would be no objection 
to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not appear upon the record, and 
the resolution ought to go to the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

REGULATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, and 
after it is read I shall ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. I ask that the same be read. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona asks, 


leave to submit a resolution, which, without objection, the 
Secretary will read. 
The resolution (S. Res, 457) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby re- 
quested to report to the Senate all matters relating to the administra- 
tion of pa phs 9, 10, and 11 of section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act relating to the operation and control of common carriers by 
water by railroads. 

(a) To what extent, if any, extensions of time beyond July 1, 1914, 
rail carriers have been permitted to control and operate water carriers. 
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(b) To what carriers extensions have been granted and the effect 
such grants have had upon rates of competing water carriers or com- 
peting rail carriers, or both. 

(e) What exemptions, if any, have been granted, under section 4 of 
— act, Ad ees jointly operating rail and water lines, jointly owned 
an > 

td) What interpretation the commission has placed on the afore- 
said paragraphs of section 5 with respect to permanent or continuous ex- 
tensions beyond the statutery period—July 1, 1914. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the resolution be considered at 
this time. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have just stated 
that I should objeet to any other requests at this time. If I 
yield to the Senator, I shall have to yield to others. I dislike 
to object, but I think we can dispose of the pending motion in 
a very little bit, and then all these things can be disposed of. I 
call for the regular order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that he has waived his statement that he would 
object to the transaction of any further business by unanimous 
consent, pending the disposition of the motion to recommit, by 
permitting the matter to be submitted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not say I would not per- 
mit any business to be transacted; I meant the passage of any 
bill or resolution. I will say to the Senator that I was engaged, 
and I did not really know what was being done. I call for the 
regular order. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The regular order is called for. 
The resolution will go over under the rule. 

Subsequently Mr. ASHURST said: Mr. President, some three 
hours ago I introduced a Senate resolution asking the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to report certain data to the Sen- 
ate. I find, upon a careful investigation, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will require some time to collate the 
data, so, of course, I have no hope of obtaining the same before 
the close of this Congress; but I now ask that my resolution 
be laid before the Senate and passed, because it is obvious that 
the debate on the motion to recommit the shipping bill is going 
to go on for some time. I now ask action on my resolution. 

x Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I gave notice a 

while ago that I would not allow any other business to be 
transacted until this motion was acted on. I do not like to 
object to a request like that of the Senator from Arizona, but 
if I yield to him I shall have to yield to others. I hope we can 
get rid of this motion in a very little while. 

Mr. ASHURST. I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 


from Washington. He has been far more patient than I, 


thought one could be, and far more patient than he should 
have been; but, Mr. President, there are other subjects re- 
quiring attention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know there are, and I want 
to get to them. 

Mr. ASHURST. This is a simple Senate resolution. It asks 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to furnish certain in- 
formation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let us adopt it, then. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the resolution be laid before the 
Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorremes in the chair). 
If there be no objection, the resolution will be laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is very short. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 457) this day 
submitted by Mr. AsHuRST. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is this the 


same resolution that was read a short time ago? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is the same resolution that was read 
about three hours ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. ‘President, out of order I ask leave to 
present a report from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
present that report at the present time. 

Mr. SPENCER. It is a report from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs which ought to be printed and laid upon the 
desks of Senators. I do not intend to call it up to-day. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator to withhold it for the present. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I trust the Senator 
from Utah will not urge any objection to the presentation of 
this report. We have been very much disappointed that the 
3 was not in on Saturday. It has been unavoidably de- 
ay 


Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Montana, whose 
slightest intimation is a command, will tolerate me in my op- 
position for the moment. I shail send for the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre]. I ask the Senator to withhold 
it for a moment. 


POLICE COURT JUDGES IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BALI submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 458), 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia : 

Whereas the police court of the District of Columbia was established 
about 1870 with one judge assigned thereto, and in 1891 a second judge 
appointed, and aie ones court divided into the United States branch 
and the District of Columbia branch ; and 

Whereas despite the increase in population, the increased number of 
laws, and the largely increased tendency toward crime, and the expan- 
1 5 of 75 business of said court by more than 100 per cent since 

an 

Whereas it would seem to be impossible for two judges to roperl 
transact the business of such a congested court as it arises aude full 
Justice to the community or to persons on trial; and 

Whereas the said court is said to be more than 500 cases behind its 
current docket In the liquor division alone and 90 = cent of persons 
charged with violating liquor laws demand jury trials; and 

Whereas the United States branch of said police court oniy has juris- 
diction of liquor cases and only two afternoons of each week can be 
set_aside for jury trials; and 

Whereas it is reported that pans arrests are made daily involving 
1 of liquor laws, of which per cent are said to demand jury 

; an 

Whereas it has been estimated that if said court were to lay aside 
all other forms of law violation it would take more than a year to 
clear up existing congestion in said court, without including arrests 
made meanwhile: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, 
and they ae 2 01 8 — plone ees wivi b w to 
eon n in ce court, and report at the nn 0 e first 
ps ie the Sixty-eighth Congress upon the advisability or necessity 
of he een ag looking to an increase in the number of judges of said 

ce court. 


LAND-BANK LOANS. 


Mr. NORBECK. I present an article from the Country Gen- 
tleman, entitled “ More money or move,” which I request may 
be printed in the Rxconb in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in 8-point type, as follows: 

{From the Country Gentleman.] À 
Morn MONEY OR Move—THE FATE oy Many HINGES ON BIGGER LAND- 
BANK LOANS, 
(By Samuel R. Guard.) 

For 35 years John Wells has been one of the most prosperous 
up-to-date wheat and cattle ranchers in the Solomon Valley. 
In two months he will probably be penniless. 

In 1919 John Wells had his hard luck along with the rest of 
us. He lost more than $25,000 raising wheat and live stock. 
John's credit was good and he borrowed $20,000 at 73 per cent 
interest, giving a first mortgage on his 350-acre valley farm. 

He figured that by another year with market conditions back 
to normal, $20,000 wouldn't be hard to pay off. But in 1920 
commodity prices took another downward sweep. His wheat 
sold for only $1.30 a bushel. His fat steers went for $7.50 in 
the Kansas City yards. 

So again he borrowed, this time giving a second mortgage for 
$15,000. In March, 1923, that first mortgage will be due. But 
John will not be able to meet it. Neither can be renew it at 


high interest rates. 


He says: If I could only borrow 825.000 from the Federal 
land bank in Wichita I could pay off these mortgages and get 
on my feet again. As it is Pm going to the wall. Lil be just 
where I was 35 years ago—and I'm not a young man any 
more.” 

In the office of the president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation there is a pile of letters 3 feet high—12,000 of 
them. Every letter tells a hard-luck story—the story of John 
Wells, of Kansas. These letters were solicited by the farm 
bureau in its compaign to abolish the $10,000 limit on Federal 
farm loans. They mirror life on the farm during the past three 
years, They show why relief must come before settlement 
day—moving day—in March. For instance: 

“Please use all the influence possible to increase the maxi- 
mum of $10,000 for Federal farm loans to $25,000. To me and 
my family it means the saving of everything we possess—our 
820 acres of land, our home which we built by years of careful 
saving. It means the keeping together of my five boys and the 
money with which to give them a decent edueation. Immediate 
increase in the loan limit is my only hope. This deflation busi- 
ness has put my bank account about $10,000 more in the red 
than it was in 1919. With my farm mortgaged for $25,000 I 
can not hold out much longer. I have two mortgages, one due in 
the spring of 1924 and the other due now. I have been threat- 
ened with foreclosure in spite of the fact that I have spent 
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$3,000 tilling the farm. I ean not afford to renew the note and 
pay 5 per cent to local bankers. I can not meet the whole debt 
at this time. Perhaps I could hold on until spring if I felt sure 
that the farm-loan limit would be increased to $25,000. Then I 
eould get relief on a long-time loan through our local associa- 
tion. If we farmers can obtain a loan on a well- improved half 
section of land, say for $20,000 or $25,000 for a long-time pay- 
ment on the amortization plan, we can make good. If we have 
to continue to borrow from year to year at a high rate, living 
in hell all 12 months for fear that the principal will be called 
for, then the sooner we quit working for 9 cents an hour and 
get off the farm the better. We implore your help.” 

The letter bears the signature of a prominent farmer in South 
Dakota. 

This one is from a farm woman in IIlinols: 

“Won't you do everything you can to have the Federal farm- 
Joan maximum raised? They surely don’t realize down in 
Washington what that means to the farm people of the Middle 
West or they would have raised it before. Now, ourselves for 
instance, We bought a good, small 76-aere farm for $16,000, 
We have paid $3,500 on the principal and $575 interest and 
taxes. When prices for farm produce fell we couldn't make the 
payment of $500 plus interest, or $750 a year. Now, the people 
we bought from threaten to foreclose in the spring. We will 
lose the sayings of 20 years as renters. If we could borrow only 
$18,000 from the Federal Farm Loan Association and pay off 
this mortgage we would be all right. For a long-time loan at 
54 per cent interest we could easily pay, especially as prices are 
gradually coming back to normal. A first mortgage on our land 
would be good security, too, as it is unusually well improved and 
of good soil fertility. An increase in the loan limit before the 
coming spring means the saving of hundreds of middle western 
farmers who are now facing failure. The increasing of the 
Federal farm-Joan fund is our only hope. Can you give us any 
assurance?” ; 

Those 12,000 letters came from every State in the Union. 
And they read like a schoolboy’s copybook. They all say the 
same thing—bought a farm to make a home, drop in prices, 
short-time loans at high rates, mortgages coming due, no money 
in sight. And no crop between now and March. But there is 
hope for them through Federal farm loans, provided the arti- 
ficial and inadequate $10,000 limit Is abolished by Congress. 


PAYING LOANS BY INSTALLMENTS, „ 


No legislation can be passed which will make the farmer 
ultimately prosperous. His prosperity is regulated by the 
prices that his products bring on the market. But much of the 
distress of the past three years could have been saved if he 
had been fully supplied with credit agencies which would have 
enabled him to hold his crops over price-depression periods. 
With an increase of the maximum loan limit, the Federal land 
banks can furnish necessary long-time credit at the lowest net 
rate, 

Paradoxical though it sounds, distress to-day is the most 
prevalent in the best agricultural sections. It is in these sec- 
tions that the present loan limit is so low as to destroy the 
usefulness of the farm-loan system. It is not the small farmer 
nor the chap operating a cheap farm on small capital outlay 
who is most in need of help. In the period of easy credits the 
small farmer with little security could not procure loans, 
But the rancher and Corn-Belt farmers, those operating the 
fine, big farms, were given almost unrestricted purchasing 
power, They incurred large debts based upon farm commodity 
values, which were generally believed to be reasonable and 
fairly permanent—perimanent enough to buy and sell land on, 
at any rate. 

No relief can be given the farmer of this type by the plan of 
making farm loans on a five-year basis at excessive rates, nor 
by continuing to carry his indebtedness on short-term paper 
through six-month periods, sooner or later to be called or else 
renewed at higher interest charges. In these periods of de- 
flated prices there is nothing the farmer can do to liquidate 
his great burden of debts on any other basis than the amortiza- 
tion over a long period of years at the lowest possible rate. 

Amortization is the payment of a loan by installments, A 
farmer who borrows through the Federal land bank is free to 
specify any number of years, ranging from 5 to 40, in which to 
pay off his loan. And if later he finds he can pay the loan in 
less time it is his privilege to do so. 

There is a total in the United States of 790,871 farms which 
because of the present loan limit of $10,000 can not utilize the 
Federal farin-loan system. In Iowa the average farm, accord- 
ing to the 1920 census report, has 156.8 acres. The Farm Loan 
Board has restricted loans on any farm to a maximum of $100 


an acre. The Federal land bank of the eighth district, with 
this limitation, can not serve the average farmer of Iowa with 
the necessary loan of $15,000. Census figures show that the 
average value of a farm in Iowa is $34,662; South Dakota, 
829.350; Nebraska, $29,283; and Nevada, $23,834. 

In the Corn Belt the average-size farm is 200 acres, with 
an average yalue of approximately $40,000. The average stand- 
ard ranch in the grazing sections of the United States has a 
value of between $50,000 and $60,000. 

Statistics show that the average rate which farmers and 
ranchmen are paying for money in Arkansas is 7.8 per cent; 
Georgia, 7.8 per cent; Oklahoma, 6.6 per cent; Texas, 7.2 per 
cent; Montana, 7.6 per cent; and Wyoming, 7.6 per cent. Pay- 
ing 2 per cent above Federal land bank rates means an un- 
necessary loss of $500 on every $25,000 borrowed. 

Mortgages in excess of $10,000 are the rule and not the ex- 
ception in the rich farming districts. Take, for example, a 
typical county in the Corn Belt—Taylor County, Iowa. During 
the years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, there were 420 mortgages 
exceeding $10,000 filed for record. The average for each mort- 
gage was $17,317.74. 

The opponents of the increased loan claim that the act was 
passed to serve only the poor farmers, and that by an increase 
of the loan limit wealthy farmers would in time monopolize 
the loan market. Incidentally they realize that they themselves 
would lose an equal amount of business, 

The purpose of the Federal land bank is set forth in the 
first sentence of the law, which reads: “An act to provide 
capital for agricultural development, to create standard forms 
of investment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of 
interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to create Government depositories and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes.” 

This does not imply that the law was made only for small 
farmers. In its own words it was “created for agricultural 
development.” 

TRUE COOPERATION, 

The law is founded upon the principle of cooperation. It 
can not be truly cooperative and discriminate against any one 
class of farmers. Neither can it afford to discriminate, For 
in order to serve the poor farmer at a low rate it is necessary 
that there be a large volume of business done in the Corn 
Belt—the rich farming sections. 

Federal land banks cover the whole country—no matter how 
remote the neighborhood, how scaree the money, or how small 
the farm. If the farm is large enough to support the borrower 
and productive enough to repay the loan, the Federal land 
banks, through the cooperative system, stand ready to serve. 
Unlike private mortgage companies, they do net choose their 
territory. They go where they are needed. The Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane, Wash., brought relief to drought- 
stricken Montana. The bank of Wichita lent to the farmers 
of the drought-baked plains of western Kansas. The land 
banks have gone down into the small districts of the South 
where farmers hardly knew. their land was good for a loan 
of any kind. Sometimes they wrote loans as small as $200, 
To the one-horse farmer this offer meant escape from the 
grip of a crossroad Shylock. It is the profits from the business 
in the rich farming regions that make these small loans at 
the 54 per cent rate possible. 

For this reason farm-loan banks are made interdependent. 
In locating the 12 banks the Farm Loan Board, in so far as 
possible, balanced the various districts with a fair propor- 
tion of the highly valued and the lower valued lands, 

The necessity of a larger loan limit was early recognized 
and recommended by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Farmers the country over are looking toward this coopera- 
tive system for help. In an effort to find out the true senti- 
ment of the farmer on the subject of a loan increase the Ameri- 
ean Farm Bureau Federation sent out, through the farm 
bureaus of the various States, a questionnaire ballot upon the 
increase of the loan limit of the Federal land banks from 
$10,000 to $25,000. Returns on these ballots showed 77,565 
favoring the amendment as against 16,060 opposed. A number 
of recent State conventions, various business men's and bankers’ 
organizations, and representative farmers’ organizations, recog- 
nizing this amendment as one of the most necessary steps in 
the restoration of the prosperity of the American farmer, have 
passed resolutions favoring its early adoption. Scores of daily 


papers and farm journals bave earnestly adyocated this in- 
creased loan limit. 

Ever since the passing of the act the farm-loan system has 
had a fight on with the old-line farm-mortgage bankers. 
attacked the constitutionality of the law, 


They 
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Now the Supreme Court has declared the system constitu- 
tienal, and the bond market will absorb all the issues which 


the Federal land banks may see fit to offer. Their bonds out- 
sell in the market any other agricultural security. 

The 12 Federal land banks were organized by the United 
States Government with an original capital stock of $9,000,000. 
The capital stock to-day is more than $36,000,000, thanks to 
the efficiency and popularity of the system. The land banks 
have total assets of $694,357,096 and reserves of $2,582,500. 
The surplus and undivided profits are considerably more than 
$5,000,000. All 12 banks are on a dividend-paying basis. Every 
one is earning a surplus. It seems that 54 per cent is a profit- 
able interest at which to lend money on farm land. 

_ Remember the farms that changed hands in 1918? Most of 
them on a five-year-payment plan? March next will be settle- 
ment day. These farms are in the hands of eager, progressive, 
hard-working young farmers. Shall they be dispossessed? Or 
will Congress give them access to the cocperative long-time 
credit now held under an arbitrary $10,000 lock on the door of 
the Federal farm-loan system? 

i Every indication is that Congress will abolish the $10,000 

mit. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] to re- 
conimit the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I call for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before this motion is put I 
desire to say a word upon the shipping bill, so called, I shall 
occupy only a very few moments, as I have nothing prepared in 
written form. 

I have been waiting for weeks with the vain hope that the 
shipping bill might be held before the Senate in order that it 
could be discussed and amendments offered to it. Since I have 
been a Member of Congress, for 20 years, the subsidy matter 
has been up several tinies, and I have always voted against a 
direct subsidy, except for the carrying of United States mail. 
At this time, however, I have felt that it was my duty to sup- 
port any present method, in the absence of any other or better 
one, which would, in my judgment, save to my country a por- 
tion at least of the $3,000,000,000 worth of steel ships, or ships 
that cost ns that much, in order that they could be used for the 
benefit of American commerce, 

It has been stated here repeatedly by Senators who are op- 
posed to the shipping bill that Senators who were defeated at 
the last election should have nothing to say about this bill. 
It has been stated with a good deal of vigor that this matter 
of a ship subsidy was an issue in the late campaign, and there- 
fore, it having been decided against the subsidy then, that it 
ought not to be brought up at this session of Congress. The 
question of ship subsidy, te my knowledge, was not mentioned 
in the campaign in Michigan. I am positive that it did not 
enter, even in the remotest degree, into the determination of 
ithe election, but even if it had I should still feel that it was 
my duty to vote my convictions during my constitutional term 
of office in the Senate. I know that the people of my State 
would expect me to do that. I would not knowingly or con- 
sciously vote differently after the election than I voted before 
the election. 

During my term here I have always been governed, so far as 
I know and am conscious, by convictions of duty, regardless of 
my own political fortunes. I think it will be conceded that if 
I had paid a little more attention to politics as I have seen 
it played so many times the result in Michigan would have been 
different from what it was, but I am not complaining in the 
least. I am not at all cast down over the result, and am per- 
|fectly willing to bow to the decision of our people in that -elec- 
‘tion, although less than a majority of the voters went to the 
‘polis on the 7th day of November. 

Mr. President, I repeat that when this bill ca before the 
Senate I felt that it was my duty to do the I could to 
di pose of the steel ships that were owned by the United States 
for the benefit of the whole country. I had hoped that we 
might proceed to consider this bill upon its merits, and that 
it might be amended, that I might have an opportunity to offer 
some amendments to it; but from the beginning the decree 
went forth that this bill should not be voted upon at this 
session of Congress. 

Karly in the discussion the camouflage, which deceived no- 
body, put forth by those opposed to the bill to the effect that 


a filibuster was not being indulged, was clearly discovered by 
all of us, even the Senators who made the assertion that no 
filibuster existed. I maintain that the time to have indulged 
a filibuster, if one was to be indulged, was when every last 
effort had been put forth by the Senate to amend this bill, 
because a large majority of the Senate believe in doing some- 
thing for the benefit of our merchant marine. They say, “ Not 
this bill; some other bill”; and yet we have been denied the 
opportunity to place any other bill before the Senate. 

There has been some real discussion of this bill. I have not 
listened to all of the arguments, but I recall clearly the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who has 
charge of the bill, an argument that has not been answered, 
as it seems to me; the argument of the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], which has not been answered; the 
argument of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN], which was a clear statement; and others. On the op- 
posite side there has been the argument of the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FrercHer]. I listened with a great deal 
of interest to what he said, because I have confidence in that 
Senator, as I have in the others, I was instructed by this 
kind of discussion; but the great amount of the time of the 
Senate has been taken up by Senators who were not discussing 
this question at all, simply for the purpose of playing politics. 

Mr. President, I have been in the Congress long enough to 
deplore this disposition on the part of some Senators to so 
construe the issues that are presented to the Senate, to misrep- 
resent to the public things as they really are in order that some 
political advantage may be had by one party or the other. I 
suppose, so long as we have party. government, that may al- 
ways be indulged. Nevertheless, Mr. President, I deplore this 
disposition, because it may be, and frequently is, a serious 
question. A large majority of the Senate believe the pending 
bill is a serious question; yet we were prevented from voting 
upon amendments whereby a larger part of the subsidy, if a 
subsidy were granted, could be given to the cargo ships. What 
we ought to do, and what I believe must be done before we 
have a permanent merchant marine, is to make an allowance 
in some form—call it by whatever name you will—which ap- 
proximately equals the difference in the cost of construction, 
and operation of American vessels as compared with the cost 
and maintenance of ships of our competitors. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has made reference to the 
possibility of amending the bill in the Senate, and argues, as 
I understand, that we ought to have considered the bill and 
acted upon amendments. T 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What does the Senator think about that 
proposition? 

Mr. FLETOHER. I am leading up to that. The Senator 
realizes that if the Senate had adopted amendments to the bill 
they would have been undoubtedly disagreed to in the House 
and the matter would have gone to conference, and then the 
question would have been whether the Senate conferees would 
have receded from those amendments, and we would have had 
the House bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is a speculation, of course; but-I 
am talking now about the duty of Senators. I am not discuss- 
ing what might or might not have happened, but I am dis- 
cussing the deplorable fact that there has been no opportunity 
to discuss this bill. 

Of course, Senators who were opposed to the bill have risen 
and called it a filibuster when anybody spoke on the bill. I 
have never believed that it was filibustering to discuss honestly 
a matter pending before the Senate. I have thought that 
that was the function of the Senate—to discuss matters pend- 
ing before it. Of course, I do not like this repetition of argu- 
ments over and over again. I do not like this introduction 
of extraneous matters into a serious concern like this; and 
some day, Senators, this question will have to be settled, 
because in spite of prejudice and passion the people of the 
United States realize that we must have a merchant marine. 

The only proposition before the Senate now is the bill as 
introduced, to which no opportunity has been given for amend- 
ment or for discussion of amendments. If we could have de- 
voted all of the time to this bill and put it in the best shape 
possible, then if Senators wanted to indulge in a filibuster they 
could have done it just as well when it came to the final dis- 
position of the bill as they can now, or have been able to do at 
any time since we have been considering the measure. 

I have nothing in particular to say in reference to the fili- 
buster. I indulged in one myself once. I have always beeu á 
little ashamed of it. 
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I am not just now condemning Senators so much for that as 
I am for their action in preventing consideration of the bill. 
So, Mr. President, I have been favoring action on this measure, 
hoping vainly that the time would come when Senators seri- 
ously minded would be attempting to put it in the best shape 
possible in order that I could exert what Influence I had for 
the ideas which possessed me. That opportunity has gone by; 
everybody knows why and how. Much of the talk against it 
has been for political reasons. Unworthy appeals, as it seems 
to me, to the press and to the voters of the country on matters 
about which they must know but little, have been made for the 
purpose of prejudicing their sentiment. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I regret it exceedingly. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is a very fair man, and I concede 
his great interest in this bill and his absolute sincerity in the 
argument which he is making. His remarks, of course, can 
not be leveled at me, because I have not spoken on the bill at 
any length; but does not the Senator feel that he is a little 
unjust in charging that the arguments or the statements on 
the floor against the bill have been made merely to decelve? 
Does not the Senator know that many of the Senators who are 
opposing this bill have acted in the utmost good faith and be- 
lieved that the bill was misconceived; that it was drawn by cer- 
tain shipping interests in their interest for their profit; that it 
was hostile to the best interests of the American people and 
would not eventuate in giving a merchant marine to the Ameri- 
can people? I am sure that on reconsideration the Senator will 
feel that the opposition to this bill is founded in good faith 
and rests upon the solid convictions of able and conscientious 
Senators. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I agree with the Senator that there are 
very many conscientious Senators who are opposing this bill; 
and I wanted to hear their arguments as against the bill, be- 
cause, as I said, I have an open mind. It is furthest from my 
thought to reflect upon any Senator who does not- believe in 
this bill and who has urged legitimate argument aguinst it. I 
have voted against subsidies in the past. I should vote against 
this subsidy if a better method were proposed aud would be 
very glad to do so. What I am condemning is the patent 
attempt on the part of a few Senators to play politics and 
occupy very much time of the Senate on extraneous matters 
instead of allowing us to proceed to discuss a bill which clearly 
ought to be discussed in order that Senators might vote intelli- 
gently on it. 

I have said this much, Mr. President, because I am convinced 
that it is a great matter which has been trifled with to a great 
extent, and that the results may be of greater importance to 
the country than those who have treated it lightly may now 
understand. I have been hoping, as I said, vainly that there 
would come a time, although now it is too late, when we 
could consider this bill and amendments to it for the purpose 
of perfecting it so as to accomplish what a great majority of 
the Members of the Senate want to accomplish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I intended to 
take 5 or 10 minutes in a discussion of this bill before a vote 
was taken on the motion, but I am not going to take the time 
now. I am anxious to get a vote, and I want to express the 
hope that the motion to recommit will be voted down. Nothing 
could be accomplished by the motion. The bill could not be 
reconsidered by the committee before the session is over with 
the expectation of doing anything, so I express the hope very 
earnestly that the motion to recommit will be voted down. 

Then I want to say this, that I do not propose to keep this 
bill before the Senate to delay other measures. There are 
important matters which ought to be considered by the Senate, 
and which can be considered by the Senate before we adjourn. 
So I am not going to use this bill as a buffer to prevent action 
upon those measures or to delay them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] will make his motion to take up the 
filled milk bill after the disposition of this measure, and I want 
to say that I shall vote for his motion to displace the pending 
bill, and I hope the motion will be agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The pending question is on the motion 
made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roptxson] to recom- 
mit the bill. The Senator now says he is going to vote for the 
Ladd motion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand he is going to vote against 


the motion to recommit? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the difference, in the opinion of 
the Senator? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
of the Senate to try to explain that now. 


I am not going to take the time 


Mr. HARRISON. What is to be gained by that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Nothing at all, except that I 
do not like the idea of treating the shipping bill so entirely 
differently from the way we treat and have treated other im- 
portant measures. If Senators desire to kill the bill, kill it in 
a sort of a dignified way instead of reflecting upon the commit- 
tee by sending it back to the committee, apparently expressing 
the idea that the committee had not given the bill proper con- 
sideration, and therefore the Senate is going to reflect upon it 
by sending the bill back to them. The Senator of course can 
do just as he wants to. I hope the bill will not be recommitted. 
As I said when it is disposed of, I shall vote for the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota to take up the filled milk bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator thinks, then, that a vote for 
the motion of the Senator from North Dakota is more dignified 
than a vote for the motion to recommit? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. Possibly I am in- 
fluenced a little by personal feeling. As I said, I feel that it 
would be a sort of a reflection upon the committee to refer 
the bill back to the committee at this late hour in the session. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think it would be wiser to 
have a funeral oration and some flowers? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Anybody who desires to de- 
liver a funeral oration is at liberty to do so. J am not going 
to take the time of the Senate to do it. I am trying to get 
through as quickly as possible. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator announced on last Saturday 
that he recognized that the bill was defeated; that is, that it 
could not be passed during the present session. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I did; yes. The RECORD 
will show. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that was true, I want to ask the Senator 
from Washington why he has held this bill before the Senate 
for two or three days since he made that announcement and 
since the country has known that the bill could not pass, unless 
he acquiesced in keeping the bill before the Senate as a 
buffer? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was anxious to get a vote 
yesterday, but Senators desired to speak, and, of course, I could 
not prevent it. I did not desire to make a motion to lay on 
the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator will recall that on last Sat- 
urday I asked unanimous consent for a vote on the motion to 
recommit and the Senator declined it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There was coupled with it a 
condition of some kind. I have forgotten what it was, 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; there was no condition. There was 
an absolute request for unanimous consent for a vote on the 
motion to recommit. If that motion had carried, it would 
have enabled the Senate to proceed with the consideration of 
other bills, and to have discussed a large number of measures 
which will not be considered because of the keeping of this 
bill before the Senate as a buffer. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am certain I would not have 
objected to that if there had not been some condition attached 
which I have forgotten now. I was anxious to get to a vote. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to propound an inquiry to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. McNARY. Assuming that the filled milk bill shall dis- 
place the ship subsidy bill, after the disposition of the filled 
milk bill, does the Senator from Washington propose to make 
a motion that the ship subsidy bill shall be made the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not. I do not expect to 
try to call this bill up any more this session, 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HARQJSON. The Senator has stated that while he is 
going to vote against the motion to recommit, and vote for the 
more dignified motion presented by the Senator from North Da- 
kota to take up the filled milk bill, and I see in the chamber now 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopeE] also, and 
this would apply to him as well, in view of the fact that the 
President has not sent a special message asking us to pass 
the filled milk bill in the closing days of this Congress, but on 
Saturday, in a very strong message, urged appropriate legis- 
lation for the ratification of a treaty that would carry the 
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United States into membership in a permanent international 
court, does not the Senator think that it would be more appro- 
priate, if we were going to carry out the wishes of this admin- 
istration, to have a motion made either to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations if they just refused to act, or to 
take up this matter, and in the few remaining days consider 
that important matter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not considering this mat- 
ter and this program from the administration standpoint at 
all. The treaty to which the Senator refers has not been acted 
upon by the Committee on Foreign Relations, and it is not 
before the Senate. The bill of the Senator from North Dakota 
has been acted upon by a committee, it is on the calendar, and 
ready for consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. But may I say to the Senator 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say frankly to the 
Senator that as far as I am personally concerned I have given 
such little time as I could to the suggestion of the President. 
I bave not studied it carefully. My impression is that I see 
no objection to the proposal of the President at this time. 
But I am not foreclosing the judgment I may reach hereafter, 
upon a more careful study and consideration of the proposal; 
but I do hope that that will not come before the Senate be- 
fore we dispose of this motion to recommit. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator know what the views of 
the steering committee are, including the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, with respect to the matter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not conferred with any 
member of the steering committee. If a Senator were to ask 
me who they are, I could not tell him; I do not know. 

Mr. HARRISON. I saw the Senator from Massachusetts 
a moment ago, when this colloquy started, but now he is not 
on the floor of the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may print in the Reconp some extracts from the 
testimony of Mr. Lasker relating to the difference in the cost 
of operating American and British ships, so as to make his 
view perfectly clear, as I think it has not been made clear; 
also a statement from a report made by Thomas Jefferson with 
reference to the merchant marine, and a statement prepared by 
a very reliable gentleman, whom I know and can youch for, 
with reference to a provision in the McKinley law that is a 
parallel to the permanent appropriation provision in this bil; 
also a history of the Cunard subsidy. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 18 of the hearings Chairman Lasker in his direct testimony 
made the following statement: 

Private ships under the American flag must be governmentally 
aided, because of the higher standards of living of American labor in 
the shipyard and on the ship. The man who builds ships on land works 
in America with a higher wage; the man who mans our ship is paid 
more and sustained better than the foreigner. Who in America would 
have it different?” 

At the bottom of page 33 and top of page 34 there is found the fol- 
lowing testimony: 

“Mr. Lasker. I am not myself an expert on the question of the labor 
cost. Experts will be put on the stand who will answer that question ; 
and because I do not want to do injustice to the subject, I have to 
refuse, on the plea of incompetency, to go into the details, to answer in 
a detalled 3 But I do know this, that to-day the labor cost between 
Britain and the United States is closer together than it ever was before 
in the history of shipning. The reason that it is closer to-day is that 
American shipping is ppg apes Amel and those men who are forced to 

o to sea are forced to take whatever wages they can get, and I think 
the American private shipowner will come to a time when he will be 
ashamed of himself at the low wages he is paying at this time. 

„Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, the vate shipowner is paying 
eyen under the British wake at this time 

Mr. LASKER. No; that is not the fact; but you will haye to cross- 
examine the experts when they come on as to that. 

Mr. Harpy. We will leave that to the others who know more about 
it. At least. my PERET, gre prompts me to ask that question. 

“Mr, LASKER. I could have prepared myself to answer it, but I had 
so much to do to go into the general subject. These figures have all 
been submitted to me, and I have read them all, but I am not able to 
discuss them, But there has been a difference of 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent, almost constant, in the wage between the American and the Brit- 
ish ship. That difference is cut aver down now; but as soon as shi 
ping improves the American wage will immediately up and the dif- 
ferential will prevail, because the Britisher was neither willing on the 
dot, on the one hand, nor cruel enough, on the other hand, short- 
sighted enough when he had the o rtunity, to cut down the wage of 
his seamen and drive his seamen off the sea, as the American shipown- 
ers have done. In the next place, the reason the American shipowner. 
did it as against the British shipowner was because there was so much 
less tonnage offered to Americans than to the British that the British 
had more need of the men available; and I belleve that this low wage 
now being paid to American seamen—and I base that belief on state- 
ments made to me by Mr. Furuseth; I believe that, and I think Mr. 
Furuseth is right; be and I do not agree on everything, but I agree 
with him on that—that the time is going to come in the not far distant 
future when there will be a shortage of American seamen. That is your 
belief, Mr. Furuseth? 

“Mr. FURCSETH. That is my belief. But in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding here, I never said that the shipowner would pay any 
more because of that reason. 
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“Mr. Lasker, No; Mr. Furuseth did not say that. 

“Mr. FURUSETH. Í said there will be a shortage. 

“Mr, Lasker. But you can answer that yourself, whether the ship- 
owner, with the shortage Mr. Furuseth predicts—and I accept bis pre- 
diction—whether or not the shipowner will have to pay the bigher 


wage.” 

Sn page 35 additional statements are made, as follows: 

“Mr. Harpy. That razzle-dazzle made about the seaman's act and 
that the shipowners were about ready to quit 

„Nr. LASKER. I think that is a most misrepresented act. 

Nr. Harpy. That far we will agree. Then you will admit to-day 
the wages are practically the same on British and American and Nor- 
wegian ships? 

“Mr. LASKER. No, sir; not on the American. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought you said privately owned ships had gotten 
down as low. 

“Mr. Lasker. No, sir; I said they had gotten down closer together. 
If you will read the record over when the stenographer transcribes the 
minutes, you will see I did not say that. 

“Mr, Harpy, I did not mean you said it in the record just now; 
but I thought you said before they had gotten down. 

„ Mr. Lasker. No, sir; I said they were getting closer together. 

“Mr. Harpy, How close 

“Mr. LASKER. I said we will put experts on. 

“Mr. Harpy (continuing). You did not know? 

z Mr. We If I did not, I will still stick to it; but we are going to 
put on experts.” 

It will be noted in all the above that the chairman dwelt upon the 
fact that he was not the board expert to testify on this matter and 
repeatedly reiterated that specially qualified experts would follow him 
to discuss that matter in detail. At the top of page 36 he makes his 
position clear, as follows: 

“Mr. LASKER. You see, I do not want this cross-examination of 
mine on this question of subsistence to stand as the record we are 
making, because I have averred time and again I am not competent 
to give the information; but I have men here who will give you the 
information.” 

Still, it will be noted that he never failed to reiterate that a sub- 
stantial wage differential did exist. 

In the study submitted by the board the third pa 


ph, found on 
of t 


page egy oe Harem 3 ya son . 9 
ages of American shipping. On page e entire devot 
to a discussion of the w differential and the reason that at the time 


cee beatings were held this differential was less than normal is clearly 
lain ere, 

n page 164 this is gone into in greater detail, with comparison of 
tables, and the entire matter of wages was dealt with in great detail 
in my own direct testimony, beginning on page 434 and throughout 
the cross-examination. 

As an oe of the efforts of the minority to obtain an admission 
that wage differentials were not great, there found on page 296 the 
TORDE question by Mr. BANKHEAD, which Mr. Lasker promptly 

enied : 


“Mr, BANKHEAD. Another item that you mention is higher cost of 
wages. As I understand it, for the t that element has been 
eliminated by the admission in the testimony of the chairman of the 
Shipping as a matter of comparison between Great Britain and 
the United States? 

“ Mr. LASKER. Oh, no.“ 

This occurred during the cross-examination of Mr. Daniel H. Cox 
upon an entirely different subject. 


REPORT OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, AS SECRETARY OF STATE, TO THE NOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES—OFFICIAL PAPERS, DECEMBER 16, 1793. 

Our 1 involves still higher considerations, As a branch of 
industry it is valuable, but as a resource of defense essential. 

Its value as a branch of industry is enhanced by the dependence of 
so many other branches on it. In times of general peace it multiplies 
competitors for Ee ye in transportation, and so keeps that at its 
proper level; and ime of war—that is to say, when those nations 
who may be our principal carriers shall be at war with each other 
if we have not within ourselves the means of transportation, our prod- 
uce must be exported in erent vessels, at the increased expense 
of war freight and insurance, and the articles which will not bear that 
must perish on our hands. 

But it is ag a resource of defense that our navigation will admit 
neither neglect nor forbearance. The position and mstances of 
the United States leave them nothing to fear on their land board ami 
nothing to desire beyond their present rights. But on their seaboard 
they are open to in ary, and they have there, too, a commerce which 
must be protected. This can only be done by possessing a respectable 
body of citizen seamen and of artists and establishments in readiness 
for shipbuilding. * * * 

But if particular nations grasp at undue shares, and, more especially, 
if they seize on the means of the United States, to convert them into 
aliment for their own strength, and withdraw them entirely from the 
support of those to whom they belong, defensive and protecting meas- 
ures become necessary on the part of the nation whose marine re- 
sources are thus invaded; or it will be disarmed of its defense; its 
Prodoctions will lie at the resp § of the nation which has pos 
tself exclusively of the means of carrying them, and its politics may 
be influenced by those who command its commerce. The carriage of 
our own commodities, if once established in another channel, can not 
be resumed in the moment we may desire. If we lose the seamen 
and artists whom it now occupies, we lose the present means of marine 
defense, and time will be requisite to raise up others, when e 
or losses shall bring home to our feelings the error of having abandoned 
them. The materials for maintaining our due share of navigation are 
ours in abundance. And, as to the mode of using them, we have only 
to adopt the principles of those who put us on the defensive, or others 
equivalent and better fitted to our circumstances. 

REPORT OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. AS SECRETARY OF STATE, TO THE HOUSD 
OF REPRESENTATIVES—OFFICIAL PAPERS, FEBRUARY 1, 1791. 

If regulations exactly the counterpart of those established against 
us would be ineffectual, from a difference of circumstances other regu- 
lations equivalent can give no reasonable und of complaint to any 
nation. Admitting their right of keeping their markets to themselve 
ours can not be denied of keeping our carrying trade to ourselves. An 
if there be anything unfriendly in this, it was in the first example. 

The loss of seamen, unnoticed, would be followed by other losses 
in a long train. If we have no seamen our ships will be useless. con- 
sequently our ship timber, iron, and hemp; our shipbuilding will be 
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at an end, ship carpenters go over to other nations, our young men 
have ‘no call to the sea, our ee, carried in fo bottoms, be 
saddled with war freight and insurance in times of war; and the his- 
tory of the last 100 years shows that the nation which Is our carrier 
has three years of war for every four years of pas en 
easier, as well as better, to stop this train at its entrance than when 
it shall have ruined or banished whole of useful and industrious 
zens. 


BOUNTY OR SUBSIDY TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
SUGAR IN THE M'KINLEY rant ACT OF 1890. 


4 years for a bounty o 
mot tesa 


ar was one 
he annual 


nere: but was still unable to ly the le with more than 
1 eee 
by a majority of Congress that a 


sugar—the beet-sugar ers and the cane-sugar growers— would yield 
tection exactly as the tarif gave it, and would make it poms to 
essen the cing raw sugar on the free list. 


customs revenue by p 
The Committee on Ways and Means therefore recommended abolition 
of the tariff duty and the granting of a bounty of 2 cents per pound on 
every pound of sugar uced in the United States. 

Mr. McKinley, of Oblo, fn outlin „ for the bounty, 
said that it would give protection in economic and effective 
dded, “ arged that this 9 wil) not continue to 


we have provided in the bill 
manent appropriation.” 

innesota, and other Congressmen from 
the States where beet-sugar growing eame to be introduced argued that 

rene 3 subsidy system there may spring up a great pro- 
uction of sugar. 

In 1890 our total imports of sugar were 2,607,118,114 pounds, u 
which a duty of $53,9 T4 was collected. The average rate of duty 
per pound of sugar was . re 2.07 cents. 

Senator 1 of Wisconsin, in the of the debate in the 

e t the 8 of > 


course 

Senate on the beet-sugar subsidy, explained tha 
ss “were endeavoring to reduce the revenue.” e uce 
revenue wow to remove the duty from sugar, but was not 
willing to remove the duty from sugar and have the 8 gpa 
ducers of Louisiana and the beet-sugar cers of the Middle West 

left without any protection from_their vernment. 

Tne sugar bounty approved by Con 


ir 
had an immediate result in a mark 
middle western beet-sugar industry. 


went into effect in pea It 
stimulation, particularly of the 
American sugar production rose 


steadily, as the following table demonstrates : 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


pound of 8 to the farmers of 
the Middle West aud to planters the South had justified it- 
self by its success. Prof. F. W, Ta one of the foremost ad- 
yoeutes of free trade in the United States, was one of those who 
acknowledged that the bounty was responsible for this increase. Pro- 
fessor Taussig said: “ After 1890 there was a substantial gain, no 


doubt due in jeans to thè efect men's imagination of the bounty 
fives by the McKinley tariff act. It is true that the bounty was 
nt Í to do no more, amd in fact did ne more, than make 
abolition of the duty. 
sion than a duty— 
as it may seem, on affairs 

It should be t signal instance of the success- 
ful use of a subsidy or bounty by the Government of the Uni 
States was frankly intended for the protection cow en 

It was a farmers 


the agriculture of the — tp Valley on. 
When the W ta supplanted by the 


subsidy or bounty. was 
German-Wliison tariff, the farmers an ters who were 
boun not med by their Govern- 
‘Wilson tarif 


sugar under the ty system were 
ment. On the contrary, the framers of the Gorman- 
protected sugar Sy an ad valorem tarlf duty of 40 per cent. 

How can Bena ore suger wing — 8 that made no objection 
to the sugar subsidy of 1800, But w it and made good use of 
it, object now to a subsidy to ships? 


SHIP SUBSIDY AND THE CUNARD LINE—STORY OF THE REMARKABLE 
GROWTH OF “A GREAT STEAMSHIP LINK THROUGH SUBSIDY, 


(By Capt. E. K. Roden.) 


In the year 1830 in the city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, lived a man who 
cherished an ideal. e was a cautious business man and, in fact, 
5 the honorable Hast India Co., so that he had much to do 
shipping. 
The id name was Samuel Cunard and his ideal was to operate 
a line of steamers across the Atlantic. Up to this time, of course, 
most of the trade was curried in sailing sh 1888 the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, who at that time a overseas 
postal contracts, came to the decision that steamships become so 


w 


reliable that they were more suftable for the conveyance of mails than 
the salling ship. 

Tenders were accordingly Invited for the establishment of a regular 
fortnightly service between Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston, and Mr. 
Cunard had his opportunity. Armed with a letter of 8 to 
Mr. Robert Napier, the famous Clyde engineer, he proceed to 
Scotland. There he was most cordially received and introduced to 
Mr, George Burns, a shipowner en. in the consting trade, who in 
turn introduced. his partner, Mr. David McIver, of Liverpool. In this 
way commenced the association of three men whose names were destined 
to ome famous in the histoty of the North Atlantic trade. 

The trio secured the contract on the basis of a subsidy of £60,000 


seven years, with the subsidy Increased to 1,000 per annum, 
On Friday, July 4, 1840, the Britannia sailed from Liverpool with 
63 saloon passengers and thus inaugurated a service which 8 prob- 


207 feet long, had a tonnage of 1,154, and her 
She completed her maiden 
20 hours, ee time. 
eight more v 8 had to be added to 
he increasing traffic, the postal contract was 
a of a decade the 


on her second tri 
average d of 23.3 knots. : 

Thro out its history the connection between the British Govern- 
ment and the Cunard Co. has been continnous in connection with the 
transport of mail, and in every instance when the country needed to 
transport troops in large numbers the Cunard ships have been requi- 
sitioned for this purpose. 

In 1902 an ment was entered into between the Cunard Co, 
and the British Government by which the company undertook to bulld 
two large steamers, to hold the whole of its fleet at the disposal of the 
Government, and to remain a purely British undertaking. In return 
the Government agreed to lend to the company the sum of £2,600,000 
on 23 debenture stock and te pay the co y £150,000 per annum 
from the time the two new ships commen to rin. The loan was to 
be repaid in annual installments of £130,000. These two vessels 
were the Mauretania and Lusitania, and their gueta dimensions were: 
8 790 feet; breadth, 88 feet; depth, 60 feet; ree tonnage, 
32,000. They were driven by quadruple screw tutbines of 70,000 horse- 
power at a speed of 26 knots. The doings of these famous ships are 
too well known to need 8 N it is unlik 

Tip o 


that the 
Mauretania’s record westbound days 10 hours 41 minutes 


will be ssed for some time to come. 
The Aquit though considerably larger, has about a knot less 
speed, and all of the latet Atlantic liners have tended rather toward 


greater size than higher speed. 

What, however, do we ferive from the story of the Cunard Co.? That 
the only effective tonic for our dormant merchant marine is Govern- 
ment . Every great maritime nation has founded its great- 
ness at sea upon that one agency, and that It pays a nation to sub- 
sidize its merchant marine has been proven over and over again, not 
only by the Cunard Co. but by all important oversea lines receiving 
government hap ser 

Our country finds itself to-day with an idle fleet of 1,021 steel ships 
aggregating hundreds thousands of tons because of conditions which 
make it impossible to operate them at a profit without a subsidy. We 
no longer can be disinterested in whether or no we shall have an estab- 

American merchant marine. The transition from debtor na- 
tion to creditor nation has settled that; the changing needs of our 
people in imports and changing demands of others in all em- 
phasize that we have no assured future of prosperity we rely on 
. ourselves to carry our 3 es $15,000 

owes us, governmen an vately, some ` 000,000, 
To in gold ia dim blo; there s not that much gold in’ the 
The only way rope niece such extent as she may pay 
1 als or manufactured or partly manu- 
factured wares. In turn, we must find new markets, not only to ab- 
sorb the surplus products which Europe formerly took from us but 
to provide for the sale of many of the ucts which Burope shall 
send te us in settlement of her debt. ese products, if in raw or 
partly manufactured state, will be brought to completed processes by 
American labor; but if we do not find a foreign sale for them will so 
depress the price of wares at home as to threaten the prosperity of all 
of our workers. 

The newer markets llè across the ocean—to the south in the West- 
ern pa here and to the east in China and Siberia. Given a helping 
hand by t epret we will soon attain our rightful place on the 
seven seas. The 5 the Cunard Co. proves what subsidy will do. 
It is an investment that pays handsomely in prosperity, prestige, and 
national security. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was willing that we should 
have a vote upon the question of recommitting the ship subsidy 
bill, but the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] pre- 
vented that vote from being had by a further discussion of the 
question, and in his speech charged that those who opposed the 
bill were playing politics, and attempting to deceive the people. 
I want the Recorp to be kept straight as we go along. I want 
Senators who are exceedingly sensitive to take notice that that 
is a reflection upon Senators on this side and on the other side 
who opposed this bill, and the Senator from Michigan could! 
have been called to order, but nobody called him to order. I 
believe in free speech, myself, and I think that each Senator 
ought to be able to take care of himself in debate in this body 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. And I was willing to wait and have my say in 
reply to the Senator 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HEFLIN. But I just want to remind Senators on the 
other side who are always keenly on the alert to prevent certain 
subjects from being mentioned in this Chamber that they were 
sleeping on the job this morning. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of course, if I said what the Senator says 
I said, I owe an apology to the Senate, and will make it. I did 
not intend any such thing, and I am sure I said no such thing. 
I said that much that is said on the floor of the Senate is for 
political purposes—to deceive the people. I did not apply that 
directly to those who are opposed to the bill, as I said to the 
Senator from Utah when he rose that that was not intended for 
them, because I admitted that much that was said—in fact, all 
that was said—by Senators who were arguing this question was 
given my most careful and earnest attention, because I was 
looking for light, looking for arguments to be brought forth on 
both sides.- I was condemning the fact that much of this dis- 
cussion has not been for the purpose of throwing light on this 
bill, but has been an indulging in extraneous matters. That is 
what I said and that is what I intended to convey. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is true that the Senator during the 
course of his remarks charged that Senators had attempted to 
deceive the American people. That statement was distinctly 
heard by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and by other 
Senators. It is a fact that the statement constitutes a reflection 
upon the Senate, 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is no doubt about the language being 
used, Mr. President, but the Senator explains now that he meant 
no reflection. He said we were playing politics. I am sure the 
notes will bear out my understanding of what the Senator said. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator deny that the Senator 
himself has been playing polities? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I deny that I have been playing politics. 
I assert that I have been doing my patriotic duty against one 
of the greatest combines that has ever appeared in the country— 
the Shipping Trust. 

Mr. President, I have seryed for some time in Congress, and 
I have never seen such a propaganda carried on as those who 
would profit by this ship bill have carried on. Newspaper space 
galore has been devoted to carrying on a propaganda all over 
the country, trying to shape public opinion in favor of this ship 
subsidy bill. Nobody can deny that. There never has been 
anything like it, and the men who have fought this ship subsidy 
have stood out boldly, fearlessly, and ably, defending their posi- 
tion against a combination that is colossal in this country. 

Money is no object, and why should it be with these people? 
If this bill should pass, the Government would turn over to 
them as a gift twenty-eight hundred million dollars’ worth of 
ships. Why should they not spend a few millions to get a gift 
like that? Why should they not be willing to buy certain news- 
papers to poison public sentiment in order to pull off a deal like 
that? 

I am not going to speak at length on this ship subsidy bill, 
because it is already dead. The able and genial Congressman, 
Mr. Hcumeureys of Mississippi, tells a story about a brother of 
his who lived at Greenville, Miss., who was a doctor. He was 
sent for one night to come to see a negro who was sick on the 
other side of the river from him. The negroes always called 
him Umphers” instead of Humphreys.” He went down to 
the ferry and hollered, and the negro ferryman on the other 
side answered, and, recognizing Doctor Humphreys's voice, 
said, Is that you, Doctor Umphers“? He said, “ Yes.” 

“Are you coming over to see Albert?“ 

„ves 

The ferryman said, Albert is already dead.” [Laughter.] 

I told that story to the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] on Saturday. He came in here last Friday wearing a 
flaming red necktie; Saturday he came with a white tie, and 
he is properly robed to-day. He has on a black tie, mourning 
for this miserable measure that has gone to its long, last sleep, 
{Laughter.] Still, he does not want the corpse dismissed; he 
does not want it to be referred back to the committee. Why 
not take it out of the Senate Chamber? It is already dead. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And smelling bad. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the papers that have been car- 
rying on this propaganda and criticizing me have criticized 
others over here who have dared to fight against opening the 
Public Treasury to the men who compose the Shipping Trust. 

I felt that I owed it to my constituents and to the people 
of the country who do not believe in this sort of legislation 
to give some reason for the faith that is in me. 


Do you know what has been done in the sale of some of 
these ships? Bids have been asked and some sales made, we 
are told. Do you know what stipulations have been made 
regarding the sale of the ships? It has been stipulated, I am 
informed, that the man who bought them was told that he 
could not operate them, but had to dismantle them. What do 
you think of that, Senators? If the American people knew 
the real truth they would be astounded to learn that people 
who wanted to buy ships, when they came up to bid and buy 
were told “ You can not operate this ship in competition with 
other ships now in the shipping business, but you will have 
to dismantle it.” Can anybody under Heaven defend such a 
course as that? Is there a business man in the Republic who 
would condone or indorse such a thing as that? Where is he? 

Here is the Government in possession of the greatest mer- 
chant marine in the world except that of Great Britain. and 
we say We want to dispose of some of the ships and we adver- 
tise them for sale. We say they are splendid vessels, built 
under the direction of the great genius Schwab; they are mas- 
terful ships, all of them, and are for sale. They are to be 
sold on a certain day. Come ye who want to buy ships—and 
here they come. When they arrive they are told Now. you 
want these two ships or these four or six ships?’ “Yes; I 
want them. I am going into the shipping business.” Oh, 
ho; you can not do that. No: you can not operate them in 
competition with other ships. You can buy them, but you must 
dismantle them or tie them up to the shore and let them 
stand.” Can anybody excuse such a deal as that? Then, some 
Senators stand up here and undertake to condemn us for 
daring to rise on the floor of the Senate and oppose such an 
unbusinesslike deal as that. 

I understand that Mr. Lasker has sold for $2,100 ships which 
cost the Government $600,000 and $800,000. Can anyone excuse 
such conduct as that? It is said that is the best price we can 
get. Why sell them until conditions get better? Why not hold 
them until normal times return and prosperity shall appear 
again in the Republic? Why force the ships upon a dead market 
and put such restrictions about the sale that the man who 
buys the ships can not operate them, but must dismantle them? 
Why give away for $2,100 ships that cost $600,000 and $800,000? 

I heard a story about one of these ships to the effect that a 
man bought one of these Government ships over near Alexandria 
for $1,600, A few days thereafter lightning struck it and set it 
afire, and he recovered from the insurance company $25,000 for 
damage done to the ship by fire. If we are not going to be 
permitted to use them, it would be a good idea just to buy the 
ships and put them out somewhere with some sort of instru- 
ment on them that would draw lightning, and let lightning 
strike them and have insurance on them and make money out 
of them in that way. That would at least be more profitable to 
the buyer than dismantling them. 

If Mr. Lasker will not allow the purchasers to operate the 
ships, but will compel the purchasers to dismantle them, where 
is the wisdom in making the investment? Then we are told 
that we can not get anything for the ships. Of course not, 
under those conditions. Suppose a man should advertise a 
dozen plow mules for sale and farmers should come up to buy 
those mules, and at the time they were bidding on them they 
were told that they could not plow them or drive them to a 
vehicle, but that they must kill them. What would they give 
for those mules? They would not give anything. Yet we are 
told that the stipulation is that “if you buy these ships you 
can not use them in the shipping trade, but you must dismantle 
them.” And in the same breath we are told that the Govern- 
ment can not get anything for the ships. 

What shipping business is it that is better than the Govern- 
ment, and with which the Government's ships are not allowed 
to go into competition? Who is it that holds this power that 
causes those in authority to so handle the Government's busi- 
ness that the Government will not conflict with other business 
or compete with other business and forces the Government’s 
business to go to wreck? What strange infiuence in the Gov- 
ernment is there that can bring about such a thing as that? 

Why, Mr. President, now it is said by some Senators that 
we are going to turn our shipping business over to foreign 
countries. Who is doing the shipping business now? American 
shipping interests? No; foreign countries. With whom would 
we be in competition if we sold these ships to American buyers 
who wanted to use them in the shipping trade? We would be 
in competition mainly with foreign ships. Why not do that in 
order to make somebody desire to buy our ships to either get 
them out of the business or to use them in the trade? Who is 
going to buy when we will not permit them to use the ships 
in competition with foreign ships? Who is going to buy ships 
when they are compelled not to use them but to dismantle them? 
Nobody. It seems to me that if we would put these ships 
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actively into the shipping business we would cause the shipping 
interests that were being injured by our activities to desire to 
buy our ships and put the Government out of business as a 
competitor. 

Mr. President, there is one other thought I want to suggest 
this morning. I am not going to delay a vote on the question 
because there are other matters to be attended to this week, 
and I have no desire to delay the vote on the motion to recom- 
mit. The sooner we can dispose of the ship subsidy bill the 
better. One thought is that it is said that those in the South 
who oppose the measure are against their own interests. That 
is not true. Anything that is good for America is good for the 
South. The South wants to do the thing that is right and just, 
the thing that is fair to all the people. All we ask in the 
South is the same consideration that is shown to other sec- 
tions. We want a fair deal for all the people, and therefore 
we are against the ship subsidy. 

They tell us that the only way we can have our barge lines 
run, because they have not yet got on a paying basis, is by the 
passage of this bill. That is not true. The only way that we 
can have these ships run until the lines are put on a paying 
basis is by Government aid. That is what we are doing now. 
We are told that if we turn these ships over to the Shipping 
Trust they would operate them and continue the barge line on 
the Mississippi River and down at New Orleans and Mobile. 
Why, Mr. President, it stands to reason that if they are not 
paying the private concerns that got them would stop the lines 
immediately. Anybody with common sense knows that, but 
the Government, desiring to build up the shipping trade on 
these new lines here at home, sees that this thing can be accom- 
plished by Government aid just as we have extended aid to 
the farmers on the arid lands of the West, just as we have aided 
farmers to buy grain in the drought-stricken sections of the 
West. The Government can do it at a very small cost and 
help out until we get things on a paying basis. We are appro- 
priating money for that purpose now. That is the only hope 
we have in the South, to have these lines continued until they 
do get on a paying basis, and they will soon be on a paying 
basis. The other plan would, I fear, kill them and put them 
out of business. 

Now, one other thought, Mr. President, and that is in reply 
to a suggestion that has been made by certain Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber who have discussed the question 
that we were not prepared when the war came on; that we 
had to rely on British ships to convoy our troops to the battle 
field. That is true. It was said that we did not have at the 
beginning of the war a merchant fleet to accompany our battle 
fleet. That is true. But we have it now, have we not? We 
have the greatest fleet in the world except that of Great 
Britain, and here is a solemn, persistent effort to dispose of 
it, to practically give it away; not part of it, but all of it. 

We have even been told that the world is in an unsettled con- 
dition; that war is liable to break out in Europe; that some- 
body may do something to draw us into such a war; and that 
we would not be prepared. But I submit to those who make 
that argument that they, by the sale of these ships, are fixing 
to put us in an unprepared condition. Suppose we sell the 
ships which cost the Government $3,000,000,000, and war should 
come, and Great Britain should not be in position to convoy 
our ships, and no other country over there would be in a 
position to do that, and we had sold all of our ships—then what 
would we have to do? We would have to turn right around 
and again appropriate $3,000,000,000 to build up a merchant 
fleet to accompany eur battleships abroad. I suppose when 
that war was over somebody would then be ready to sell the 
ships for a song and rob the Government of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. President, in Atlanta, Ga., a few days ago, the farmers, 
merchants, bankers, and business men generally met in a great 
conference to discuss ways and means of combating the boll 
weevil, He is now called the “billion-dollar bug.” He has 
prevented cotton production in the Cotton Belt of the United 
States. Farming is unprofitable. Farmers are quitting the 
farms. Farmers can not cope with the ravages of the boll 
weevil. Farmers are leaving the farms and going to the cities 
to work in industrial plants. Something has to be done to 
help our people, to encourage them, to safeguard them in the 
production of cotton. Suppose we should propose here a bill 
giving a subsidy of $25 a bale for every bale of cotton that we 
produced in the year 1923. I know a lot of Senators, I think, 
who would faint right on the spot. They would say, The 
idea of glving these cotton farmers money out of the purse of 
the Government to carry on their own private business!” 

That is exactly what is proposed. It is proposed not only to 
sell ships which cost from $600,000 to $800,000 for $2,100 each, 


but it is proposed under this bill that we shall pay $50,000,000 
a year to those who buy them, in order that they may profit- 
ably operate them. Think of that, Senators! Fifty million 
dollars a year! Do Senators know how much the upkeep 
of these ships would cost? It would cst not more than 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000 a year. The world is in an un- 
settled condition. Suppose we merely keep these ships and 
maintain them in good order at a cost of $15,000,000, or we will 
say $20,000,000, if Senators please; then, at least, they will 
still be our ships. It makes no difference what may happen, 
we would still have this merchant fleet. The fact that we have 
them will compel the ships of other nations to give us a better 
freight rate across the ocean; the fact that we have them will 
make other nations keep off of us, maybe. If war should come, 
we should have those ships to accompany our battle fleet wher- 
R it might have to go in defense of American rights and 
onor. 

Mr. President, suppose it should cost us $20,000,000 a year 
for the upkeep of those ships. In the course of five years we 
should have spent $100,000,000, but we should still own our 
fleet of ships. Suppose this bill should pass, we will lose our 
fleet; perhaps in 60 days the whole fleet would be gone and the 
$3,000,000,000 worth of ships would be given over to the Ship 
Trust for $200,000,000. In five years we shall have given out 
of the Treasury to the Ship Trust $50,000,000 more than they 
paid altogether for all the fleet which costs us $3,000,000,000. 
Yet Senators are saying that this is a grave question, that we 
ought to have a vote on it, and that we ought not to talk about 
other things while the bill is up for consideration, but just let 
them pass it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epor in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] informs me that a citizen has made 
an offer to give a bond to the United States Government to 
keep all these ships in repair and ready for use at $10,000,000 
per year and not for $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, as the Senator 
from Alabama has suggested. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for 
that suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator has sug- 
gested something which has not been brought out heretofore, 
He has referred to the fact that the maintenance of the ships 
will provide an auxiliary to our Navy in time of war. Does 
the Senator know how much we are paying annually to keep 
our naval craft in repair and in condition? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know the exact figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a good deal more than 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000 per year. So, on the theory that we 
are to pay to keep our naval craft in condition for use in time 
of war, why would it not be cheaper for us, as the Senator has 
stated, to keep our merchant fleet as an auxiliary to the Navy 
and pay $10,000,000 a year rather than pay a subsidy of 
$30,000,000 a year? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That argument is sound, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Or rather than to sell them. 

Br WALSH of Massachusetts. Or rather than to sell them 
at a loss. 4 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama allow me to interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Massachusetts went a 
little further I think than my observation to him might war- 
rant. I have assurances from a citizen that he can give a 
bond to take care of these ships, if we were to tie them up for 
a year, at a cost of $10,000,000 and keep in repair and ready 
for immediate use at least 10 per cent of them. Not to keep in 
shipshape the entire number, but to take care of them and have 
them tied up or anchor them in fresh water, and then keep in 
condition and ready for use at least 10 per cent of them at a 
cost of $10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator from Florida for his 
suggestion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I have been advised by persons who are some- 
what familiar with this matter that if the proper place is 
provided—and the Government has the proper place—the ships 
may be stored and properly cared for for $5,000,000 per annum, 
so that when the Senator from Alabama indicates that the 
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cost for that purpose would be $20,000,000 a year he is entirely 
too liberal to the Shipping Board, 

There is not any difficulty, it seems to me, in keeping the 
ships in goed condition for $5,000,000 or thereabouts per an- 
num; but, of course, with the present Shipping Board, with 
the multitude of officials, incompetent as most of them are, the 
cost to the Government of their doing nothing excepting to 
spend money will be greatly in excess of $5,000,000 per annum. 
Perhaps the overhead will be from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
per annum, because of the large amount the Government pays 
in extravagant salaries paid by the Shipping Board to the 
numerous supernumeraries that now afflict the board. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank all of the Senators for 
their very valuable suggestions. I was trying to be very liberal 
in the amount that I fixed as the cost of the upkeep of the ships, 
but the distinguished ranking Democrat on the Committee on 
Commerce, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
has stated to us, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warst] has suggested, that a worthy man is ready to give 
bond that he will keep these ships in good order and in readi- 
ness for use for the sum of $10,000,000 a year. Mr. President, 
at that figure these ships could be kept by the Government for 
10 years for the sum of $100,000,000—think of that—and we 


should still own the ships that cost the Government three 


thousand million dollars. We would only pay out, then, alto- 
gether $100,000,000; and yet if this bill passes we shall not 
only lose this fleet but we shall have paid ‘to the shipping inter- 
ests out of the Public Treasury by that time $500,000,000. 

Mr. President, I submit we ought to safeguard the public in 
this matter; I submit that this is a matter that affects vitally 
the whole American people; I submit that there are two sides 


to this question: One is the side that the interests of the Ameri- | 


can people are upon, and the other the side of advantage to be 
given to those who are to profit by the ship subsidy—those who 
are to make millions and hundreds of millions out of the deal. 
Is it any wonder that these people are moving heaven and earth 
to pass this bill? Is it any wonder that editorials which fairly 
sizzle are written against those of us who have participated in 
the delay of a vote upon this bill? They have characterized us 
in the most bitter fashion as tying up and hamstringing the 
Senate against the passage of this ship subsidy bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I should like the Senator to observe that 
statistics show that in 1921 20 per cent of the world’s tonnage, 
representing the shipping of every nation, was tied up at docks 
all over the world; in 1922 the freights were lower than they 
have been heretofore in almost a century, and tonnage likewise 
was tied up all over the world, and of course there was no 
demand immediately for ships. Under such conditions, is this 
the time now to force en the market the ships that we own? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. I 
just remarked a moment ago, Mr. President, that this is no 
time to sell these ships. Why should that be done? I know 
of a half-dozen men in the South who did not sell their cotton 
when it went down to 10 cents in 1920; they held on to it; 
they were men of means and able to hold on to the crop of 
1920, 1921, and that of 1922, and now cotton is bringing about 
80 cents. Those men who were able to do that are going to 
get the benefit of a 80-cent price for their cotton; but those 
who were forced to sell because of the deflation policy were 
crushed, their business ruined, their homes broken up, and many 
of them went insane, and others killed themselves because of 
the defiation crash. 

Mr President, the Government is able to hold these ships. 
If we are able to give to profiteers $450,000,000 a year off of 
the taxes they were paying, if we are able to give to the big 
income-tax payers $90,000,000 a year off the taxes they were 
paying, and if we were able to give to war contractors under 
questionable contracts—in hundreds of cases—$700,000,000, it 
looks to me that we are able to hold on a while to the ships 
that cost us three thousand million dollars until the market is 
good and we can make a better deal for the American people. 

Mr. President, Henry Ford has submitted an offer for Muscle 
Shoals. He proposes to make fertilizer there and sell it at 
about half what it costs to-day to the farmers of America. 
The farmers are in a bad fix, and naturally. we should be 
doing great good if we would do this thing for them. I do not 
See any of the newspapers writing editorials that bristle and 
sting, saying that action ought to be had on the Muscle Shoals 
offer of Henry Ford, and urging Congress to turn the project 
over to Henry Ford so as to bless and benefit with cheap fer- 
tilizer millions of American farmers. Oh, no; we do not see 
that, but we see them day after day writing strong, power- 
ful, pungent editorials against us for daring to stand in the 


way of this deal that will give to the ship trust three thou- 
sand million dollars of the Government’s money representing 
the greatest merchant fleet in the world, save that of Great 
Britain, and will pay them out of the Public Treasury $50,000,- 
000 a year to operate them. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. Ifthe Senator will permit me, I should like 
to Suggest a correction in his statement. The Senator stated 
that Henry Ford had agreed to manufacture and sell ‘fertilizer 
at half its present price. I call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact, which will be verified if he will look at the con- 
tract submitted, that Henry Ford agrees to nothing but to 
manufacture fertilizer at cost plus. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; 8 per cent profit. His chief engineer, 
Mr. Mayo, was the man who said before our committee that 
it was his [Mr. Ford's] purpose to manufacture it at about 
half its present cost. But I am just using that, Mr. President, 
to show how the various currents work. When the plain 
people, the masses, are to be benefited these handy editorial 
writers do not sit up late at night and advocate such measures, 
but when there is presented some concrete proposal behind 
which there is big money, where a big deal is in sight, and 
where the Public Treasury is to be opened and certain people's 
arms run into the Treasury up to the armpits, then it is that 
these editorials fairly sizzle in advocacy of the measure or in 
criticism of those in Congress who oppose it. 

I have no patience with this talk about the minority not 
having the right to filibuster a bill fo death. Why not? I 
think that if the minority is honestly convinced that a measure 
is wrong, that a measure is rotten, that somebody is about to 
put over a deal that would work great injury to the American 
people, it is at liberty to use any tactics at its command to 
defeat the bill. 

I want to read here, Mr. President, a clipping from a paper 
published in Washington, called Labor: 

SHIP SUBSIDY PASSES THE HOUSH WITH VOTE OF LAME DUCKS, 

On the final roll call the bill had a majority of only 24. The ad- 
ministration majority in the House is 169. f those who voted for 
the bill 72 were Republican Members who were beaten in the year's 
primaries or elections or who retired in the face of defeat. Man 
of these Members were called to the White House for interviews with 
President Harding on the subsidy policy just before the final vote. 

Mr. President, the White House is always the city of refuge 
to the lame-duck brigade. When the administration has a 
measure in which it is much interested, usually the lame duck, 
defeated by his constituents at home, turns his eye wistfully 
toward the White House and moves steadily in that direction 
until he can have a conference with the dispenser of Federal 
patronage, and when the President shakes his hand heartily 
and tells him that he ought to be taken care of it produces a 
smile on the face of the lame duck, and as he finds that he 
has won favor with the President he readjusts his crutches 
and smiles blandly. He leaves, comes back to the House, or 
the Senate, maybe, and enthusiastically votes to put the ad- 
ministration measure over. I do not say that they would do 
that; I am just supposing a case. 

I want to raise the question, What right have these men to 
saddle upon the American people such a colossal thing as this? 
These ships, I repeat, cost the American people three thousand 
million dollars. What right have a few men who have been 
repudiated by the people at home to stand in the Senate in 
the closing hours of the session and vote to take away from 
us a merchant fleet that cost three thousand million dollars 
and turn it over to the Shipping Trust, and as soon as the 
gavel falls, maybe, receive appointments, every one of them, at 
the hands of the President? 

Mr. President, I assert here that I believe that if you would 
take out of the ranks of those who favor this bill those who 
were defeated at the polls last year, this bill would be defeated 
on a straight vote of those who now hold commissions from the 
American people. Why should these men whose terms are to 
expire next Sunday at 12 o'clock, and who are going to be ap- 
pointed maybe to positions—fat johs—by the President, be per- 
mitted in the closing hours of this session to use their votes in 
putting over this bill which will dispose of our ships at a loss 
to the Government of 52, 800,000,000? Why do not some of these 
papers criticize them? Why do not some of these papers criti- 
ize those who are urging that this bill be jammed through the 
Senate under the circumstances? 

A new Congress begins next Sunday. That is not long; and 
if this bill is a meritorious one, why not submit it to that Con- 
gress, to people who come fresh from their States and their 
districts with commissions from the people, and let them decide 
what policy they will adopt in handling this $3,000,000,000 
American fleet; let them decide whether they will give away 
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that fleet to the Ship Trust; let them decide whether they will 
pay the Ship Trust a cash subsidy of $50,000,000 a year to 
operate these ships? 

Mr. President, it is the most ridiculous proposition that has 
been proposed in a long time. The idea of so restricting the 
sale of these ships that private individuals must dismantle them 
and can not operate them in order that some big concern may 
buy them all together, and selling the ships to them for $200,- 
000,000, and then paying them $50,000,000 a year out of the 
Treasury to operate them! Is it not ridiculous? If we were to 
say to vou tunt you should pay the farmer to produce cotton 
under boll-weevil conditions, you would say that was paternal- 
ism; you would say that was socialism; but it is all right to 
open the Treasury to the Ship Trust and take out $50,000,000 
a year, and pay them to run ships that you are practically giv- 
ing to them. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to submit that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] has made strong argu- 
ments against this bill; and he and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] have a plan here that will take the place of 
this subsidy bill, and under which we can operate profitably 
this great merchant fleet. We do not have to do it the way 
that the trust wants it done. Of course, pressure is brought to 
bear to sell these ships for virtually nothing, and then pay the 
people who buy them for almost nothing to operate them. Of 
course, there is great propaganda behind that; but the Senator 
from Tennessee has a plan and the Senator from Florida has a 
plan that will enable us to operate these ships to the advantage 
of the American people, to the best advantage of our people. 

The Senator from Tennessee has pointed out, Mr. President, 
that a concern in his State at Memphis, Tenn., wanted a ship 
to carry some cottonseed cake to Europe. They wired the 
Senator from Tennessee to get in touch with the Shipping 
Board, to get a ship for that purpose. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee took up the matter with the board. They told the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to take it up with a British concern; that 
the British could handle it cheaper than they could. Did that 
look as if they were trying to get business for our ships? 

Right in that connection, I want to quote the testimony of 
Mr. Lasker, the chairman of the Shipping Board. In his testi- 
. mony before the House committee, he said in substance— 


We did not try to get business. 


Do Senators get the full significance of that? Couple these 
two together, Senators. The Serator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Klan] asked for a ship; and instead of sending the ship and 
going into business in competition with the British ships and 
other ships and inspiring those nations with the desire to get 
our ships out of the way by buying them and paying a good 
price, they did not offer to go into competition with them, but 
told him to take up the matter with a British concern and left 
our ships standing idle, Did that look as though they were 
trying to do business for America? Not much, 

Mr. Lasker, did you try to do this or that?“ 
not try to get business,” 

Oh, Mr. President, the argument that we can not use these 
ships, the argument that we can not get business, falls flat. 
Where is the argument contained in it? They say,“ We failed.” 
“Well, have you tried?” They say, “No; we have not tried.” 
“Well, how do you know you can not get business?“ These 
are the common-sense thoughts that come to people who look 
into this matter with the desire to get at the truth. 

Not only that. You are providing in this bill to loan money 
to the Ship Trust out of the Government's Treasury at 2 per 
cent; and yet I saw this Republican Senate vote down two 
amendments to limit the rediscount rate to the country banks 
in America to 5 per cent. I saw them vote down two amend- 
ments—my amendments, both of them—to limit the rediscount 
rate to 6 per cent. Here they are, with a majority, including 
lame ducks, wanting to vote for this bill that will not only give 
our merchant fleet to the Ship Trust, that will not only pay 
them a subsidy of about $50,000,000 a year to run the ships, 
but that will open the Treasury to them and loan them money 
at 2 per cent. 

Senators, if we could assemble the Ameriènn people In these 
galleries and let them know what is going on here under this 
administration, there would not be enough of you left over 
there to wad a shotgun. This is the climax. All these other 


“No; we did 


big schemes have gone through. This is the last one on the 
calendar; and a great effort is being made, in the closing hours, 
to force it through by the aid of lame ducks in the two Houses, 
men going out, men disappointed, maybe, some of them, maybe 
disgruntled, maybe sore with their constituents, about to be 
lodged in nice, cozy places in the city of Washington under 
Executive appointments, to be taken care of in the future, done 


with their legislative careers. They marshal them in the 
closing hours of this session to put over a bill, the most 
obnoxious that has been up in Congress since I have been a 
Member of it, and yet they are criticizing me and my colleague, 
and criticizing the Republicans on the other side who dare to 
oppose this scheme! 

Mr. President, what right have we to throw away $3,000,- 
000,000 of the people’s money? I was elected here as one of 
the trustees of the American people, as one of the ambassadors 
from a sovereign State—as Senator Morgan, of my State, used 
to call a Senator—to safeguard the public interest. I took an 
oath to do that when I entered this Chamber. I am trying 
to-day to keep that oath. I am fighting to guard the Treasury 
against those who would pillage and plunder it. I am fighting 
to keep for the American people a fleet of merchant ships that 
cost $3,000,000,000. 

I am fighting to keep from opening the Public Treasury to 
the Ship Trust to borrow money at 2 per cent, when the farmers 
can not get it at 5 per cent and the country bankers and the 
country merchants can not get it at 5 per cent. I am fighting 
against this special privilege that is sought to be jammed 
through Congress in the closing hours. I am fighting for the 
American people, not fighting for Wall Street. I do not repre- 
sent Wall Street or the Ship Trust agents in Wall Street, who 
are interested in the passage of this bill; but I am trying, as 
are my colleagues and those Republicans who are voting with 
us, to prevent the passage of this measure that outrages every 
idea of Americanism ; that, it seems to me, turns over millions 
and hundreds of millions to a favored few at the cost and ex- 
pense of the many. 

I am against it, Mr. President. I am in favor of a merchant 
marine, I voted to help build this merchant marine. We have 
a merchant marine, Senators on the other side are undertaking 
to barter it away for a song. I want to hold it for the present, 
keep it up, sell it if we must when times are good and when we 
can get a good price and a falr deal for the American people. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I understand that the question 
before the Senate arises upon a motion to recommit the pend- 
ing measure. I am opposed to that motion, and I hope, sir, 
that it will not prevail. I am opposed to any motion which 
tends to deprive Senators of a fair chance to vote this measure 
up or vote it down; but, since it is fairly obvious to everybody 
that we are not to have that chance, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to record myself as being in favor of the ship subsidy 
bill and as ready to vote for its passage. 

The question which underlies the ship subsidy bill is a great 
public question. It is just such a question as may with pro- 
priety divide parties and groups of thinking men. Underlying 
it are two different economic conceptions, and there is plenty 
of room for intelligent difference of opinion respecting its 
merits, and any Senator or anybody else who says that there 
is only one side to the question or undertakes to assert with 
authority which is the right side is merely closing his mind 
and stopping his ears. 

I am not overlooking the confident assertion that the people 
of this country are opposed to the measure and have so re- 
corded themselves. I deny the proposition. It is one of those 
assertions which people make to bolster up with a fancied 
authority their own unsupported opinion. I might just as well 
claim a popular mandate to vote for the bill, for during the 
campaign I came out strongly in favor.of this measure, and the 
ticket upon which I had a place received at least a decisive 
majority. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question in that 
connection ? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator’s majority was how much? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not remember exactly, Mr. President; I 
think, some 350,000 as against the Democratic contestant and 
perhaps 218,000 or 220,000 as against five or six contestants. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was some 150,000 majority, was it not? 

Mr. PEPPER. It was well over 200,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. By how much did Harding carry the State 
of Pennsylvania two and a half years ago? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not recall. 

Mr. HARRISON, Some four or five hundred thousand, was 


not? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think so. May I ask the Senator what in- 
ference he desires to draw from this interesting statistical in- 
terruption? 

Mr. HARRISON. That the Senator in his race, coming out 
for the ship subsidy, did not maintain the normal Republican 
majority, it is quite apparent. 

Mr. PEPPER. I had understood that gentlemen had 9 4 — 
so far on this floor as to question the right of voting of those 
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who were defeated. If we are going on to discuss the relative 
weight of the votes of those who were elected by reduced ma- 
jorities I do not see where the thing is going to end. 

Mr. HARRISON. If that were true there would not be any 
Republican votes, because all Republicans had reduced major- 
ities in the last election. 

Mr. PEPPER. On the contrary, Mr. President, if that were 
the rule, my colleague and I would be entitled to about 15 or 
20 votes, because our majority was considerably larger than a 
whole lot of Democratic majorities all rolled up together. You 
can not reason that way, and the attempt to do so is an illus- 
tration of one of the things to which I wish to advert in the 
course of my brief remarks. 

They tell us that the farmers are against this measure. I 
deny that there is any such solidarity of agricultural opinion 
as some of the volunteer representatives of the farmers choose 
to assert. I live in an agricultural community. I represent a 
State that stands near the top of the agricultural column, 
though Senators in this Chamber sometimes forget it. I find 
the farmers’ vote is singularly thoughtful and intelligent, and 
for every farmer who can be found to favor the continued 
ownership and operation of these ships by the Government at a 
loss, in order that favorable rates may be given to shippers, you 
can find the farmer who thinks such a policy unsound, and 
therefore necessarily short lived, and who thinks that the really 
great assurance of reasonable rates is to be found in the free com- 
petition of lines of ships privately owned and privately controlled. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. With reference to the attitude of the 
farmers toward the ship subsidy, I hold in my hand resolu- 
tions of all of the great farm organizations in the United States, 
including those in Pennsylvania—there is a local in the 
Senator’s State—and all of the organized farmers of the United 
States are certainly opposed to the ship subsidy. I will present 
these to the Senator now if he desires; if not, I want to put 
them in the Recorp at the conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Senator may either insert 
them in the Rxconů now or when he pleases, as far as I am 
concerned. I think we are all familiar with the situation in 
which the heads of organizations undertake to speak in tones 
of authority respecting the sentiments and views of the great 
mass of those whom they claim as constituents, and we also 
know that when the test comes it is usually found that the 
organizers and leaders and promoters of such organizations 
have spoken without authority and do not receive the antici- 
pated support. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is that true of the chambers of com- 
merce in their support of the ship subsidy? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I pay very little attention to 
organized propaganda for or against any of these measures; 
and I do believe that in a very large percentage of cases the 
confident assertions, either by chambers of commerce, or farm- 
ers organizations, or labor organizations, or any other organized 
groups, that their constituents are all of one mind on these 
great public questions are assertions not justified by the facts. 

However that may be, Mr. President, we are not to have a 
chance to vote upon this great public question, because a ml- 
nority of Senators feel justified in making such a use of un- 
limited debate in this body as makes a vote impossible. They 
seem to feel some necessity for justifying their course, and I 
have listened for days and weeks to all manner of justification, 
or attempted justification, for the filibuster. 

Some Senators have said that this is an extraordinary meas- 
ure, and a filibuster against it is justified for that reason. 
Extraordinary in what sense, Mr. President? They say be- 
cause it contemplates the making of long-time contracts, and 
that these will involve appropriations year after year from 
which we may not escape. I might as well attempt to filibuster 
against an appropriation bill on the ground that in it are 
many items which commit us, morally and as a matter of com- 
mon sense, to recurring appropriations year after year of equal 
or greater amounts. 

Other Senators say that we must not bring this measure to a 
vote because the President has appealed for a decision. Legis- 
lative action in response to Executive suggestion is consonant 
with our whole scheme of government. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield; and if so, 

to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, Does the Senator's last suggestion apply 
to the message which came in Saturday in regard to our en- 
trance into a permanent international court? 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, my proposition is that the 
fact that the President has requested action is no sufficient 
reason for delaying action, and the fact that the President has 
requested action upon the international court proposals is not 
only not a reason for delaying but it is a reason which I would 
recognize as a reason for expediting action. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree with the Senator as to that. I 
am perfectly willing. and I think this side generally is willing, 
to help to expedite it, and I have never heard anyone oppose 
the ship subsidy simply because the President had asked us 
for a decision. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, gentlemen draw different in- 
ferences from what they hear. My inference from what I 
have heard in this Chamber during the course of the debate 
has been that there was an attempt to inflame the minds of 
Senators or of the public against the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent in favor of decision by this body, and my conviction, the 
conviction of one man, is that the President, in appealing for a 
decision, has spoken the voice of the American people. We 
ean ignore popular opinion for a time in this body, but we 
can not do it for a long time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the Senator passes from the other 
subject, I would like to make a suggestion on that point, if 
the Senator will allow me. . 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa, and 
then yield to the Senator from Florida. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it not true that the policy of the Presi- 
dent was that Congress should postpone action on this measure 
until after the election for fear of the result of the election? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, that is not my policy. I am 
here as an elected Member, carrying what I might justly 
claim to be the mandate of my State to yote for this measure. 
I am not one of those whose right to speak or vote on this 
question can be challenged, and I am of opinion that the merit 
of the controversy is on the side of those who say that, while 
the Constitution stands as it Is, Senators must function in this 
body in accordance with their constitutional rights and the 
operation of their own consciences, and that it is an unworthy 
thing to criticize them for the discharge of their senatorial 
duty in the premises. 

I do not know what new Senators would do on a question of 
this sort. I do not know what the attitude would be of a 
Senator from Vermont, or a Senator from New York, or a 
Senator from Maryland, or a Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington, but I do know that if they voted against this measure, 
they would be voting against a measure which is plainly and 
obviousty in the interest of their own constituents. I now 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I rose to ask the Senator to yield at the 
point where he mentioned objections being raised to. the bill 
by reason of the permanent appropriation provision. I wanted 
to ask the Senator whether he would favor the amendment 
proposed by the committee, to strike out of the House bill the 
provision for annual appropriations, inserting in another sec- 
tion of the bill a provision striking out authorization, and 
making it a permanent appropriation. Does the Senator feel 
that we could vote here now for a permanent appropriation 
of $30,000,000 a year, for 10 years at least, with a probability 
of it being 15 years? Whatever we may feel with regard to 
the subsidy, I would like to ask the Senator if he feels that 
Congress would be justified in voting a permanent appropriation 
of this large amount of money, without any control annually by 
Congress, us in the case of all other departments or bureaus? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think we might as well face 
the fact that we are confronted, when we consider this bill, by 
a great question of policy which has in it a measure of -per- 
manency. I do not think it makes a very great deal of differ- 
ence whether the suggestion of the Senator from Florida is 
acted upon or whether we actually bind ourselves to pay the 
subsidies which are necessary to enable sales to be made in a 
way advantageous to the Government. I think many of these 
things which have been discussed are plays upon words, The 
question is, on the one hand, a subsidized merchant marine, or, 
upon the other, the sinking of the ships or the scrapping of the 
ships or the continued running of the ships at public expense, 
That is the question. 

But, Mr. President, why not be honest with ourselves in deal- 
ing with such a subject as the filibuster? Why not honestly 
admit, one with another, that as long as a filibuster is permis- 
sible under our rules there will be a filibuster on any and every 
conceivable subject whenever circumstances are such as to give 
it a chance of success? It is inevitable that this shall be -so, 
because Senators will never agree as to the circumstances un- 
der which a filibuster is justifiable or unjustifiable. As long as 
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our rules are what they are we shall have, Mr. President, the 
substitution of irresponsible talk for the acid test of recorded 
votes. As long as our rules stand unchanged the people's busi- 
ness will not be transacted whenever an opportunity occurs to 
block it by irresponsible and protracted utterance. Until we, 
as a Senate sitting to discharge legislative functions as dis- 
tinguished from those in which we sit as a council of ambas- 
sadors from the sovereign States, are permitted to set a limit 
to our debating and to enable the majority to function in 
bringing questions to a vote, just so long must we be content 
to incur the censure and something like contempt of those who 
speak in the name of common sense. 

One of the worst things that characterizes a filibuster is its 
injury to the dignity and morale of the Senate. When a Sena- 
tor is speaking on a cause that is near his heart, he may not 
have the gift of eloquence or oratory, but what he says is likely 
to be worthy of him and worthy of his cause. But when he is 
speaking to kill time, his utterances are apt to be both un- 
worthy of him and unworthy of the body in which he sits. As 
long as our rules are used to effectuate the people’s business 
they are a credit to us, but when they are used as I have seen 
them ustd in this body during the last fortnight, then a spec- 
tacle ensues which may cause amusement at the time, but in 
the end it is going to be a matter of graye concern to every 
thoughtful man. 

The reduction to ultimate absurdity was reached in the 
Chamber the other day when, after a Senator who had not 
spoken before on the question made a short, clear, and convine- 
ing speech in favor of the ship subsidy, another Senator rose 
and twitted him on the ground that he had contributed to the 
filibuster by expressing his views in support of the measure. 
In other words, Mr. President, when a fillbuster is on, a discus- 
sion of the merits of a public question is out of order. That, I 
say. is the reduction to an ultimate absurdity. I am one of 
those who believe that while the promoters of the filibuster 
have gained a victory, that while they have succeeded in pre- 
venting a vote on this great public question, their victory is 
one which will be Pyrrhic—one more such and they may be 
undone. 

We can not long stimulate public opinion by outraging it un- 
less we hear from it in pretty insistent terms; and above our 
chatter and above the creaking of our antiquated rules I seem 
to hear the voice of America in anxiety not unmixed with 
alarm: “Men and brethren, what are you doing to the Senate 
of the United States?” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. + 

Mr. KING. The Senator has indulged in a vitriolic criticism 
of Senators who have opposed the bill. That is his privilege. 
He has also criticized the rules of the Senate, and, es I under- 
stood, the able Senator has indicated that those rules prevent 
this body from functioning. Does not the Senator recall, in his 
wide experience and in his great learning, that we have operated 
under the present rules of the Senate with respect to debate for 
many, many years; that we have been able, notwithstanding 
unlimited debate, to pass more bills through the Senate than 
have been passed through the House, where they have the 
previous question; and that in the long experience of this coun- 
try there have only been very few filibusters, and in practically 
every instance public opinion has justified the filibuster, and 
those who participated in the same received the meed of praise 
at the hands of their constituents? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I divide my answer into two 
parts because it is a double question. As to the first part, let 
me say that I did not criticize Senators who opposed the ship 
subsidy bill. I did not criticize those who took part in the 
filibuster so long as it was obvious that they were king 
from the heart upon the merits of the question. I think the 
Senator from Utah, when he speaks on the question, speaks to 
the merits and from a conviction which differs from mine, but 
which I respect. My remarks were directed to that kind of 
speaking which is time-consuming merely and which can not, 
by any stretch of the rule of relevancy, be related to the ques- 
tion before the body at the time. 

In regard to the second matter, the appeal to the history of 
the Senate, I can only answer that the facts are what they are, 
and that the consequence of those facts will be what they will 
be. The consequences that I have observed during my short 
membership in this body are such as to make me feel that if the 
future is to be more worthy than the past, we need a change 
along the lines I have indicated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it might be well to observe 
as to the inference to be drawn from the Senator's remarks that 
a amall minority of the Senate had been defeating the will of 


the great majority of the Senate, that the vote on taking up the 
bill stood 46 to 38; that 8 of the Senators who voted to take up 
the bill were defeated at last November's election. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I was very much sur- 
prised to hear the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] in- 
dicate that he thought he would hear the voice of the American 
people condemning this filibuster. The filibuster was carried 
on in order that the voice of the American people on the pending 
question might be heard. The American people have passed on 
the question. They passed on it at the last election in Novem- 
ber. It was one of the issues of that election, and the Congress 
which was elected at that time and which will come into office 
now inside of a week is a Congress which would reject this 
particular bill in obedience to the will of the American people. 
If, therefore, we are to listen to the voice of the American 
people, we should do exactly what we are doing—kill the bill 
which they have repudiated at the election last November. 

I predict that before the Senator from Pennsylvania ends his 
term of office he himself, if he finds some great principle of 
government at stake which he can defend in no other way than 
by a filibuster, will resort to a filibuster. That was exactly 
what was at stake in the ship-subsidy issue. It was not sim- 
ply the ship subsidy. It was a great question of representative 
government. Here in the Senate was a bare majority for the 
ship subsidy bill, a majority which, as the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER) has indicated, consisted at the most of 7 or 8 
votes as the bill came from the House, and possibly not even 
a majority as the committee proposed to amend it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I hope that the future will find me in the 
position of a man ready to speak on the subject before the Sen- 
ate so long, but only so long, as I am speaking to the point and 
am expressing a vital conviction respecting the measure before 
the body. But I hope, sir, that I shall never be found in the 
position of talking against time merely because I disapprove of 
the result which the majority are trying to put across. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, I accept the Senator's dis- 
avowal at this time, but I shall wait to see, if the occasion 
should arise when the Senator from Pennsylvania feels that a 
great fundamental principle of our Government is at stake, 
whether he will not go to all lengths to defend it. Many Sen- 
ators have done so in the past, and I think many will do so in 
the future. 

Now, what is the great question which was at stake? It is 
the question whether or not the Executive, by the use of the 
great powers that inhere in the Executive, could compel Con- 
gress, even by the slightest possible majority, to enact into per- 
manent law for the next 15 years a piece of legislation which 
the people of the United States repudiated on election day last 
November. That is what was at stake. 

What is this Government? It is a government of the people. 
Those who hold their places here in the Senate are merely the 
representatives of the people. The great fundamental fact is 
that the Government was established as a government of the 
people, and when the people have spoken and have already 
elected the next Congress it is an embezzlement of power for 
the hold-over Congress to enact something against which the 
people have already entered their solemn decree at the election 
polls, In order to prevent such an outrage, those who stand 
here as the representatives of the people are certainly entitled 
to avail themselves of all of their parliamentary rights and of 
all of the rules of the Senate. It has been done on this oc- 
casion; it has been done on other occasions; and I predict that 
it will be done on occasions in the future. 

What was the urgency of the measure? The President recom- 
mended it to the Congress of the United States nearly a year 
ago. Instead of pushing it to passage at that time, it was 
withheld until after the election, because it was known to be 
an unpopular measure. Then after the election was held it 
received again all the impulse that the administration could 
give it, with the idea of working it into the statute books before 
the newly elected representatives of the people were enabled to 
come here and to pass upon it as the representatives of the 

ple. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER, I would merely wish to inquire whether the 
act of withholding the measure during the campaign had the 
effect attributed to it by the Senator of keeping it out of the 
campaign as an issue? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not. It was discussed in many 


States and in most States, and by admission the Congress which 
the people elected is one which would not entertain, even under 
the pressure of the President, this particular ship subsidy bill. 
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Why, Mr. President, the Senate has already expressed its opin- 
ion on the subject of passing legislation after the people have 


spoken against it. The Senate has gone as far as it could in 
passing through the Senate a joint resolution, as it did a few 
days ago, providing an amendment to the Constitution so that 
thereafter the new Congress elected in November shall come 
into being in January instead of March and shall hold a meet- 
ing in January instead of nearly a year later. Why was that? 

I say that it was for the purpose of enabling the people of the 
United States who have acted at an election to take possession 
of their Government and not to permit a hold-over Congress 
of representatives to usurp power which has been denied to 
them. 

Mr, FLETCHER, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will call attention to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 21, 1922, page 9107, where, in a letter addressed 
to Mr. MonpELL upon this subject, the President said: 

My Dear Mr, MonpELL: You have been advised by those who have 
discussed the matter with me in D gre interview that I am in com- 

lete accord with the opinion of leaders among the majority in the 
Jouse that the final eee toa A of ned 3 oe re Pres 
pay Alen n CSE Re active: atten ance to send ‘the tariff bill to 
conference. I am 88 to give formal confirmation and to express 
dee ere e thelr eee Such reaction as wil 
9 the deliberate preference of the country into a 
national policy fixed by law. 

Then he concludes: 

I confidently believe that if you and your associates will take the 
problem to the people at home you will encounter a very favorable 
reaction on a patriotic interest which concerns all Amercia, conspicu- 
ously to-day and of greater consequence to our future. 

That letter is dated June 20, 1922, The Republicans took 
the issue to the people and the people responded In November. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, I thank the Senator from 
Florida: and now I call the President's letter to the attention 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], who, I think, 
perhaps did not appreciate its importance when it was read. 
The President wrote a letter to the Republican leader of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. MOoxDELL, in which he recom- 
mended that the sbip subsidy bill be allowed to go over until 
after the election, in order that the people in that election might 
render their verdict on that great issue. Now, after they have 
rendered that verdict and elected a Congress in repudiation of 
the bill the President asks the dying Congress, under dire 
threats, to put the bill through and to fasten it on the country 
for 15 years, so that the next Congress can not get rid of it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortramee in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the facts respecting the Presi- 
dent’s letter are, no doubt, as the Senator from Nebraska has 
Stated them, but all of us who campaigned in the various States 
have knowledge of the fact that this measure was so little 
discussed in many of the most important campaigns that by 
no stretch of the statement can it accurately have been said to 
have been in issue or to have determined the election or defeat 
of Senators. I do not.assume to speak as to the States in 
which I did not personally campaign, but I do know the course 
of events in about 10 States, and I know that in those States, 
in some of which Republicans were reelected and in some of 
which they were defeated, the ship subsidy bill was a negligible 
consideration. Whether the President intended that the ques- 
tion might be submitted to the jury of the American people or 
whether he did not, the fact is that there was no verdict on 
the subject, as we all know. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hardly see how it would be possible to 
submit to a people for a referendum a question in a more 
effective way than to have the President of the United States, 
in the midst of a campaign, address a letter to the Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives and recommend to him 
that action on the bill be postponed until after the election in 
order that the people of the United States might have the op- 
portunity to pass upon it. That is exactly what the President 
of the United States did, and that is exactly what Mr. MONDELL 
took for the fact; and Mr. MoxbrIz went into his campaign in 
Wyoming as a candidate for the Senate of the United States 
against the present able Senator from that State [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK], and Mr. Monperr was beaten in a Republican State, 
while in the State of Nebraska the Republicans as well as 
Democrats were against the ship subsidy bill. So strongly 
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were they against it that my Republican opponent was com- 
pelled to come out and avow openly and repeatedly that he was 
opposed to the ship subsidy bill. He could not have held as 
he did the Republican votes if he had not made that ayowal. 
That is the general opinion throughout the West among Re- 
publicans as well as among Democrats. At this late day to 
say that the people of the United States have not passed upon 
the question, it seems to me, is an absolute absurdity, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. PEPPER. My proposition is that gentlemen may inter- 
pret popular votes as they please in these matters. I heard 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] make an able 
and ingenious argument for the purpose of showing that the 
refusal of the United States to enter the League of Nations 
was not an issue in the campaign of 1920. All those statements 
are differences of fundamental apprehension. We can not suc- 
cessfully contend that popular votes result in sustaining our 
individual views, and expect those who differ from us to agree 
with us. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to call attention to the fact that 
in Tennessee my Republican opponent, former Senator Newell 
Sanders, issued a platform in which he stated to the people that 
if elected he would vote for the ship subsidy bill, which was 
one of the principal issues of the campaign. It was really 
the issue of the campaign in my State, and the Republican 
candidate on that issue was defeated by quite a considerable 
majority. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, not only is it true that 
the next Congress will be overwhelmingly against the ship 
subsidy, as is well known, not only is it true that is the 
reason the President has tried to drive it through this Con- 
gress, buf even this Congress has expressed by its votes in 
both Houses the fact that only presidential infiuence has main- 
tained it as an issue before the legislative bodies. There is 
in the House of Representatives a Republican majority to-day, 
including “lame ducks,” of 160, and yet upon the recommenda- 
tion and the urgent appeals of the Republican administration 
the majority that this bill received in the House of Representa- 
tives was only 24. Here in the Senate there is a nominal Re- 
publican majority of 24 at the present time, and yet the highest 
majority that this bill could poll, with all of the strength of 
the administration behind it, was seven or eight. That is a very 
good indication that this Congress, constituted as it is, would 
not have considered this bill had it not been for Executive in- 
fluence. 

Mr. President, to what extent did this Executive influence go? 

It was not simply confined to the execution of the constitu- 
tional power of the President in recommending the passage of 
the ship subsidy bill, as he did, I believe, last year; it was not 
merely the use by.the Executive of his personal influence with 
individual Senators; but upon a second occasion he came before 
Congress and practically resorted to threats to influence the 
Congress to act upon this bill at this time. Let me quote some 
of his language: - 


Then, if Congress falls in 8 the requested alternative meas- 
use, the executive branch of the Government may proceed as best 
it can to end the losses— 


How ?— 
in “liquidation and humiliation.” 

He thus threatened In that message to do something of a 
humiliating character in order to put a stop to the operations 


‘of the law as it exists at the present time. What right had 


the President of the United States to insist on having this 
bill passed through Congress upon the penalty of having the 
administration do something that would humiliate the country? 
We have upon the statute books a shipping law. Why is not 
that law carried out? Congress passed it; the President signed 
it. Why should not the administration carry out that law 
until Congress is ready to make some new legislation on the 
subject? Why should Congress be threatened by the Execu- 
tive with an act which will be one of humiliation to the country 
as a penalty for our failure to accept his recommendation? 

Mr. HARRISON. The President himself voted for that law 
while a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am reminded of the fact that the Pres- 
ident of the United States while a Senator voted for that law. 
That law is upon the statute books, but instead of carrying out 
that law in letter and in spirit, instead of carrying out that law 
with a view to giving it the utmost test to ascertain if we can not 
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have a Governmeut-owned merchant marine, as we have a Gov- 
‘ernment-built merchant marine, the whole attention of the Ship- 
ping Board for a year und more has been given to some plan of 
wrecking Government ownership and operation. I say that it 
is the duty of the President of the United States to install a 
Shipping Board composed of men who will carry out the pur- 
pose of the Jones Act of 1920. 

The Republican National Convention when it met indorsed 
that act; they were proud of it. The platform then adopted 
said: © 


We indorse the sound legislation recently enacted by the Republican 
Congress that will insure the promotion and maintenance of the Amer- 
‘fean merchant marine. 

What has become of that declaration? What has become of 
that resolution? 
Government control. We have got the ships; we have 1,400 
ships; we are told that they are getting obsolete. Then, let us 
build ships that are not obsolete; let us carry out the purpose 


of the law; let us give it a good trial. Upon the ocean it is not 


mun against man or company against company, but virtually it 
is nation against nation. That is admitted in this bill. It is 
admitted that it is necessary to have the Nation behind the 
ships, but it is only proposed to leave to individuals the profits 
from running the ships and to enrich them by subsidies out of 
the Treasury. We say that upon ‘the sea it is nation against 
nation; we say that having entered upon the trial of having a 
Government-owned and, if necessary, a Government-operated 
merchant marine, we can match the other nations of the world 
that back their merchant marines merely by subsidies. I say 
it is the duty of the Executive, instead of trying to compel Con- 
gress to curry out his particular plan; it is his duty to carry out 
in letter and in spirit the law which was passed in 1920, of 
which the Republican convention was so proud when it met in 
the summer of that year. 

Mr. LODGE. I present, and ask to have printed in the 
Itecorp, a letter from the commander of the C. C. Themas 
(Navy). Post, No. 244, of the American Legion. It is a letter in 
regard to the ship subsidy bill, and I think it is a very interest- 


ing one. 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 
: C. C. TROMAS (Navy) Post, No. 244, 
AMERICAN LÆÇIOX, 
Navy POST or THE PACIFIC COAST, 
San Francisco, Calif., December 11, 1022, 


Senator SAMVEL M. SHORTRIDOER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR SHORTRIDGE : Inasmuch as the “subsidy bill” will 
soon be before the Senate for consideration, it seems the proper time 
to advise vou of the attitude of this o: zation, composed of 700 sea- 
faring men who served in the United tes pis a the late war, 
on the question. A committee was appointed to investigate the matter, 
aud as a result of this in tion the 
e of the est 

vernment aid, commonty 
rately, 
I wi 
take the stand it has. 

There are but three grounds upon which an argument calling for 
Government ain for ant marine can be founded—patriotic, com- 
mercial, or military. It is our position that the first two are not 
weighty enough to justify the taxation called for upon the American 
public, but that the real reason for the creation and maintenance of 
a merchant marine is to be found in the necessity for national defense. 

Adverting to the patriotic reasons for this measure, the post feels 
that while it is a matter of national pride to see | in all parts 
of the world fying the Stars and Stripes, it is doubtful if the Ameri- 
ean public would willing to pay the large sums necessary to attain 
that end in order that that sentiment might be indulged in, No doubt 
tourists and ocean travelers for the first time take delight in traveling 
on United States vessels, but these form the minority 3 ocean 
travelers. The majority is composed of those who travel fer business 
or who are constant voyagers from ene country to another, back and 
forth, for their own sure. These soon lose interest in the na- 
tionality of the vesse They travel in, just as the land traveler is 
indifferent to the rsonnel of the train or boat he travels upon, 
simply requiring cient transportation, with usual courtesy and serv- 
ice, at a reasonable rate. It is very doubtful if this large class of 
ywople woul! be willing to pay much more for the privilege of sailing 
under the United States flag, as they regard traveling as a means to 
an end and have little Interest in the means as iong as they are ren- 
sonally satisfactory. This was well illustrated before the war, when 
people of many nationalities were to be found on vessels other than 
those belonging to the rere! of which they were citizens. Britishers 
were found on German and French steamers, Germans on English and 
French, and French on British and German vessels, while Americans 

tronized all, as well as the few United States vessels. This refers 
to the heavy Atlantic Ocean travel between Europe and the United 

tates. 

It is therefore concluded that pone sentiment would not justify 
or approve of any Government aid such as now under consideration 
—— the inet gr W of ha ake 

, engaged upon commerce 

Fo reial value of the establish- 
ment of n merchant marine by the United States. It has been as- 
serted that we are large exporters and that our products sheuld be 
exported in American toms. This, as u mere „ may be 
the opinion of a few; as a matter of practical business, what interest 
has the American farmer or manufacturer in what manner his mer- 


A merchant marine was built by and under’ 


chandise is transported after he has sold it? 
sold by the farmer at 
of some foror of a middleman. 


Farm produce is usually 
nearest market and goes into the hands 
He may own an elevator or be a 
buyer on speculation; it is all the same to the producer. What he 
is interested in and interested in solely is the best price he can get 
for his goods, either f. o, b. the ears at his 2 of shipment or 
delivered to tidewater. It is of no concern of his that the purchaser, 
either directly or indirectly, ships his produce to a foreign country 
in a foreign bottom. He has no more interest in that form of trans. 
portation than he has in the method by which the purchaser carts the 
foods away from his factory or warehouse. Autotruck or horse- 

rawn truck, it is all the same to the producer. When he sells his 
product and gets his price his interest ceases and he turns his atten- 
tion to future business. Therefore the argument in support of subsidy 
that American produce should be transported in American bottonts 
has no commercial foundation, although it may have some sentimental 
value. 

The exporter, Uke the business traveler, seeks the most eficient 
of transport and has little interest in the nationality of the 
vessel he emplo Eficient a economical service is what 
he is after, and it fs what will always ence ulm in the long run. 

The foregoing ations rd shipping in its fundamental rela- 
tion to nations, here is no difference in principle between a ship 
and a railway train or an automobile. It is in the last analysis a 
seagoing delivery wagon or passenger vehicle and should be regurded 
as such solely as far as commerce is concerned. How many le 
the United States would pay more fer an automobile made in the 

nited States than they would for pe made in a foreign coun 

because it was made in the United States? True, many wit 
prefer to patronize honre „ and that is a sound principle, 
within reasonable bounds; bur fancy a concern needing to purchase 
50 or 100 autotrucks paying $50 to $100 apiece more for a truck 
made in the United States than an equal foreign truck can 
be purchased for. It is uot business, and not to be expected. Bo 
with ships, If it was only the commercial aspect that we faced it is 
a matter of indifference what flag files on the vessel that renders 
efficient service. And if natural laws were permitted to prevall, most 

of the future would be owned and operated by that country 
whose standard of labor was lowest and whose inhabitants could 
exist on the least income, because camouflage it as we mmy, in the 
last analysis the opera cost will be the determining factor upon 
which competition exerts its potent influence. 

We may therefore d both sentiment and commerce as the 
controll reasons for ship subsidy and come to the true reason— 
national defense. Here we find the true cause for the need of n mer- 
5 ay 3 — a a * sesh d line oF 7 3 to the 7 5 
and t avy ates’ insurance cy ce and frea 
commercial activity. If there could be an assurance that there would 
never be another war we would not want a Navy; nor would we be 
in in a merchant fleet, as we bave shown a 1 


rest 
had in the background the — 5 
chant ships, which were training ools for seamen in times of peace 
and supply and treop ships in time of war. That is why we want a 
merchant marine established now—to be the second line of defense of 
the Navy. This post feels that because of the inherent merit of its 
personnel the United States Navy will be the most efficient in the 
world and with a suitable merchant marine to furnish trained men in 
case of the necessary expansion due to war, either expected or unex- 
pected, and to furnish troopships if we shall ever be called 2 to 
transport our Army to foreign shore, which we hope will not ppen 
but which we must be p red t. 


agains 
We have the responsibility for the safety, comfort, well-being. and 
progress of 8,000,000 ple living 6,000 miles away. What would be 
our position if some foreign country would decide to land troops on 
islanis and occupy them and we had no vessels to transport 
to defend them? That ig one reason why we want a merchant 
marine. We have the ships built and lying idle. We have the money 
invested, and if we profit at all by the fesson of the last war we must 
see that any sum we will pay in subsidy will be insignificant as com- 
pared with what we pee because we bad oo ships in the t aud what 
we would be likely to pay under similar circumstances jn the future. 
Another military reason ae for a merchant marine is found in 
our agreement recently entered into whereby we are to maintain a 
Navy equal to Great Britain. This we have not done, because we 
have not maintained the merchant fleet that Great Britain has, 
To-day, in the 2 of the post, Great Britain's ratio to that of 
the United Stites naval strength is-as seven to five instead of five 
to five as it should be. Contemplate the enormous modern merchant 
fleet that sails under the British flag and which is maintained, in 
principle, by subsidy, although not so called, and not by direct Govern- 
ment aid in all cases. This in itself should be an example of what 
we should do. f 
Much more might be said about the gelation of merchant ships to the 
national defense, but it is believed if the Senate can be brought to 
see that ship subsidy is in its essentials nothing more nor less than a 
premium on a national insurance policy. it will attach less importance 
to objections which maz appear impressive when ably presented but 
— into insignificance when compared with the true principles 
n vo J 


letely? Why not provide that American subsidized shi 
By American crews? That is a question the post is interested in. 
not pay the seamen such wa that they will be willing to 
undergo the hardships incident to the seaman’s life if we are 
to bay the owner of the ship enough to let him compete with fore 
ships We have an ever-increasing population, among which will 
found those who will desire to fellow the sea. Why not provide fi 
them? It is said American boys will not go to sea. They went to 
sea in years past and made a glorious record. They go to sea now 
in the Navy, and no more efficient body of men exist than the enlisted 
223 of the United States Navy today. The truth of the matter 


hat they will not go to sen and be herded with foreigners who are 
content to live in quarters on a ship not fit for a respectable pig to 
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After the war I commanded ships where American boys from 
found them superior to any others. but 
they constantly complained of the slothful and 1 habits of for- 


live in. 
the war were sailors, and I 
eign members of the crew who would not keep the living quarters 
livable unless forced to do so. The fact is, an unfortunate habit has 
grown up of disregarding the living conditions on ships in the past, 
so that no self-respecting American boy would be contented to serve 
a necessary apprenticeship under such environment. Let us have a 
merchant marine of American ships, built by American workmen, but 
let us also provide such conditions that American sailors can go to 
sea and not be forced into competition with forei sailors who are 
willing to work for less wages and whose living conditions are based on 
standards repugnant to our boys. 

One otber feature of the bill as it came from the House strikes me 
as being a concession to some influence not compatible with the in- 
herent principle of the bill, which. as T understand it, is to train 
sailors and to furnish vessels for military needs in time of war. That 
is the provision that certain oil companies should be excluded from the 
benefits of the proposed act. This seems unwarranted. What is the 
difference between the training the crew receives on a tank vessel 
salling from San Francisco to the Orient with a cargo of oll and the 
training of the crew of a vessel carrying general cargo received on a 
similar voyage? The ownership of the vessel makes uo difference, 
Each has a similar training and confronts similar difficulties. It 
would seem that each would be entitled to similar subsidy. ‘That the 
owner of one vessel also owns the cargo seems to the t should not 
enter into the matter at all as a matter of fairness. If that principle 
shonld be consistently carried out to its logical conclusion, the shipper 
of cargo on any vessel could not be an owner or stockholder in the 
vessel. We know that the contrary prevails; that often the owner of 
a vessel will purchase a cargo and ship it In his own vessel. It is 
true that certain business interests own and operate thelr own ships 
as a matter either of profit or policy, or both, but It is submitted that 
for the purposes of the support the C. C. Thomas Post is giving to the 
subsidy bili those companies are Juy entitled to any general plan 
of subsidy that any other group of shipowners or operators receive. 
There is no use denying that if this measure becomes a law the 
natural tendency of maritime capital will be to form large com ies 
for the purpose of operating vessels and make a profit under the 
terms adopted. Why. then. make an exception that one group of 
operators will be prohibited from benefiting from the provisions of the 
act when they equally fulfill objects for which the act is passed—that 
is, to maintaln a merchant marine that will be available in time of 
war? As far as I know, no member of this post is connected with any 
of the organizations excepted; but it seems that this provision is 
unfair and not based upon the function the ship performs, but rather 
on the idea that the owner is making too much money anyway and 
should be curbed. If this is true, the curbing, if necessary, might 
properly be accomplished in some other manner, 

This is rather a long letter, but it is the result of some months of 
study and investigation by an organization which is interested solely 
from a point of view of the national safety and believes that now the 
question is pending it should be supported on that ground alone and 
that false issues raised should be dissipated and the true reasons given 
such publicity as may be possible. 

e st will appreciate such support as you feel you can sive this 
legixtatlon in the interest of the national defense as exemplified in 
keeping the Navy up to Its highest degree of efficlency by having a 
wel uipped merchant marine as its principal reserve. 

Wishing you the compliments of the holiday season, T am, 

n Yours most cordially, 

F. II. AINSWORTH, Commander. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I have listened with profound 
attention and genuine interest to the speech of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper]. Notwithstanding his earnest- 
ness and his manifest sincerity, I am inclined to believe that, as 
the result of practical experience, he will materially modify 
the opinion which he has so forcefully expressed. 

As an academic proposition, Mr. President, It is very difficult 
to defend the blocking of legislation by an ingenious use of the 
rules of the Senate, a sort of substitution of force for argu- 
meut, As indefensible as that policy appears when abstractly 
and academically considered, it has us a dernier resort and on 
rare occasions been resorted to by the Senate, and, as has been 
well said, in almost every instance the end has justified the 
means, and public opinion has approved this unusual and ap- 
parently unjustifiable expedient. 

Mr. President, if in the past a filibuster has been justified, 
at the present time it is commendable; and I am of the opinion 
that if the Senator from Pennsylvania—himself a profound 
scholar, rich in his knowledge of the history of his country, and 
deeply learned in its law—will weigh and consider, as Lord 
Bacon was wont to say, the need of a brake upon legislation 
at this time, he will pause before he lends his great influence 
to a material modification of the rules of the Senate in this 
respect. 

Mr. President, the evil of modern legislation is not our lack 
of consideration, is not our slowness in enacting law, Is not in 
the paucity of measures enacted. It is in the multiplicity of 
acts, in the lack of consideration, in the hurry, the confusion, 
the irresponsibility, which mark the deliberations of both 
Houses of Congress, 

There never was a time when it was more necessary that 
Congress should hold and should exercise every power it now 
retains and every expedient now available for the protection 
of the legislative body of this Nation against Executive aggres- 
sion. The history of civil liberty in continental Europe, as the 
Senator well knows, is contemporaneous with the growth of the 
power of its parliaments. The growth of the liberties of Great 
Britain is the growth of the House of Commons. Such civil 
liberty as is enjoyed by the French is attributable in great 


measure to the aggressions of the Chamber of Deputies upon 
the arbitrary power of the Bourbons. The framers of our 
Constitution, as is evidenced by The Federalist. justly appre- 
hended and threw around this body every safeguard to save 
and preserve it from Executive aggression. If Hamilton—yea, 
even Hamilton and Jefferson and Madison and Jay—could 
dread Executive aggression when we had but a handful of em- 
ployees, when the Executive power was but a modicum of what 
it is now, what is the peril of that same aggression now? I 
eare not whether it be a Democrat or a Republican at the 
other end of the Avenue. I am making no partisan appeal 
now. I am talking earnestly to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
because I believe that he is capable of rising above partisan 
considerations and looking at this question to which he has 
addressed himself as a patriot and as a scholar. If there was 
danger then, what is the danger now? And if there is danger 
now, what is the impending peril of the immediate future? 

This is the only free government on earth, with the possible 
exception of the French Republic. It is not true even of the 
French, because they do not hold office there at the pleasure 
of the President to the extent appointees serve at his pleasure 
here. Here, every four years, with the change of the Presi- 
dent—for civil service is more or less of a mockery—comes a 
change in the character, the hopes, and personnel of nearly 
a million employees and appointees, The tremendous power 
of the President is such that his little finger weighs more than- 
the thigh of the Senate. What will be the result to-morrow, 
when the Government operates telegraphs and telephones, rail- 
roads and steamships, possibly mines and factories? Is there 
anything on earth that will save what is left of legislative inde- 
pendence from utter extermination except the power In the 
Senate to stop the clock, to“ chock the wheels, until the people 
can take a second thought? 

To my mind, the most glaring defect in our whole system, and 
perhaps the only great defect not apprehended by the framers 
of the Constitution, was the grievous fault of having a Con- 
gress elected, its lower House named every two yeurs, and yet 
that Congress in only one out of the two years is responsive 
to the people that elect them. It is amazing. We were sup- 
posed to be the most responsible of all governments to the 
people. The most numerous body was elected for two years, 
as was expressly declared by the framers of the Constitution, 
both in the debates at the time and in the Federalist, that they 
might be immediately responsible to the people who elected 
them, and yet they are responsible only half the time. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania well knows, any radical 
change in public opinion in Great Britain is immediately re- 
flected in the complexion and in the leadership of parties. No 
premier, no party, lasts an hour after an adverse opinion of 
the constituency which elected that parliament and which 
instituted that government has been definitely ascertained. 
The King of England takes no part in partisan discussion, or 
in purty government, the people immediately determine the 
course of governmental affairs by a direct and emphatic ex- 
pression. 

In this country it happened recently, as it has happened 
repeatedly, that the people made an emphatie and startling 
expression of the changed attitude of the public upon vital 
questions, and it is not reflected at all and can not be for two 
long yeurs. That is an anomaly in civil government. It is a 
grievous fault in the fabric of our own institutions. There is no 
doubt, there can be no doubt, that the people we represent, 
the sovereign nation whose will we are supposed to voice, is 
hostile to this legislation. As is known to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I presume known to the Senate, known to the 
public, announced in the press everywhere, and nowhere 
doubted or denied that the next House and Senate will 
repudiate the ship subsidy. I will not say, with more art than 
eandor, but with exquisite art, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has sald that the President of the Untied States when this 
measure was pending, and public opinion was centered upon 
it, had written a solemn communication to the leader of the 
House of Representatives proposing that a referendum be 
taken at the next election, and, pursuant to the suggestion of 
the President, the House and the Senate put aside this legis- 
lation in order that that referendum might be taken; yet we are 
told that there was no referendum at all. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania says he did not discuss it 
and that it was not discussed in Pennsylvania. Why was it not 
discussed when the President had proposed that it be dis- 
cussed? For only one reason in the world: In campaignin 
from Cape May to the Mississippi River in the last election, al 
up and down the Atlantic coast, I found a very few candidates 
for office on the majority side who were prone to discuss this 
measure; and why? Because it was not important? Oh. no; 
the filibuster is an evidence of its importance. 


The chagrin of 
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the President is an evidence of its importance. The loud and 
continuous howl that goes up from the public press is conclusive 
evidence of its importance. It was important enough. The 
renson they did not discuss it was that it would not make them 
any votes; and wise and seasoned statesmen, after they had 
sounded the waters, after they had felt public opinion, delib- 
erately discussed something else, because ‘they knew that the 
ship-subsidy cock would not fight, because they knew that the 
best way-to lose the election was to advocate a subsidy, and a 
subsidy of that character. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has asked why this was 
postponed. It is perfectly plain; not that the President wished 
further discussion of it by the country, but that the men who 
were expected to put it over preferred to answer for the deed 
after an election and not before; ‘because the President knew 
that in the face of this ominous and premonitory growl, curses 
not loud but deep, which already rose East and West, North 
and South, against this ship subsidy, he would endanger not 
only the subsidy but the political scalps of the men who adyo- 
cated it, and for that reason, with a strategy more cunning 
than candid, more characteristic of the astute politician than 
the fearless crusader, he waited until some men—not the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania—could do in safety what they dared 
not do in the face of danger. 

Mr. President, I Gaim, and I believe he will at length concur, 
that when it is perfectly manifest that the plain will of the 
people can be served by ‘this expedient, and when the safety and 
security and happiness of the country depend upon it. and the 
welfare of the country will be endangered and the manifest 
will of the people thwarted if this expedient is not resorted to, 
then it is not only the privilege—it is the plain duty—of every 
wise and courageous statesman to resort to it, for, after all, 
brushing aside all the rubbish, the prime purpose of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and the prime purpose of the Senator 
from Kentucky and the solemn duty of every Member in this 
body is to curry into effect, if he conscientiously can, the mani- 
fest will of the people who have elected him and of the Nation 
he serves, without regard to the means, if the means are legal 
and are authorized under ‘the rules of the Senate. 

For instance, ‘here is a case which may arise. I hope it will 
not; I pray Ged it may not; but the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
as well as myself, may have apprehended it, not without cause. 
The public is subject to hysteria and to fits of temporary anger, 
just as an individual is. There are times when waves of wrath 
and recklessness sweep from coast to coast, just as they sweep 
the individual at times from his sane and safe moorings of 
caution and of reason. Suppose that under an agitation so- 
cialistic and communistic in its nature a temporary majority 
should be secured in both the House and the Senate, and sup- 
pose that in two years from that time the peaple, clothed and 
in their right minds, should repent of their recklessness, should 
become disgusted with the wild, bolshevistic, socialistic nos- 
trums that were fed them, and should utterly repudiate that 
Congress by an overwhelming majority; and suppose laws 
should be proposed destroying the right of private property 
wherever the Federal Government could destroy it; denying the 
right to dispose of it by will; establishing a communistie and 
soviet régime, as far as it could be done under the Constitu- 
tion, were ready to enact bill after bill which the Senator be- 
lieved was in wiolation of the Constitution, which would tear 
down the pillars of the temple; and he knew that within 10 
days sane, safe, courageous men would be here to voice the will 
of the people. 

Does the Senator mean to say that he would hesitate to block 
that legislation by any power God and nature and the laws of 
this bedy had given him; that he would cavil over the aca- 
demic propriety of the weapon he used to kill the noisome and 
dangerous thing; that he would say, “I will not save the Con- 
stitution of my country; I will not maintain these institutions; 
I know all these things are dangerous; I know they ‘are de- 
structive of all for which our fathers have fought and have 
lied and labored for nearly two centuries; I abhor this char- 
acter of legislation; I realize that it is wild and ill-considered 
and destructive of everything that makes life safe or sweet 
in these United States, but it is technically ill-advised to fili- 
buster: and so, if they want to vote, I will give them a vote; 
I will be consistent, even though the country goes to the devil?” 

I do not believe the Senator, upon mature consideration, 
would follow such.a course. 

During the delivery of Mr. Stantey’s speech, 

CONFIRMATION OF HARRY S. NEW TO BE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, through the courtesy of fhe 
Senator from Kentucky, who yields to me, I ask the Presiding 
Ofticer to lay before the Senate the nomination of Senator New 
to be Postmaster General. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortrimoce in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, which will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

THe Wurre House, February 27, 1923. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I nominate Harry S. New, of Indiana, to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral, effective March 4, 1923, vice Hubert Work, appointed 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Warren G. HARDING. 


Mr. LODGE. I make the usual request, where a Senator has 
been nominated to high office, that as in open executive session 
the nomination be now considered and confirmed, without refer- 
ence to a committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to ithe im- 
mediate consideration of this nomination in open executive 
session? The Chair hears none. The question is. Will the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the nomination of Harry S. New 
to be Postmaster General? [Putting the question.] The nomi- 
nation is unanimously confirmed. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the President may be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The President will be notified. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate resumes legislative 
session. 

After the conclusion of Mr. STANLEY'S speech, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrxson] to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not want to make a 
speech. I merely want to ask a question of the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, if I may have his attention for a 
moment, In this morning's Post I notice this headline: 

Novel ship plans soon from Lasker. Nature to be startling, chairman 
says after interview with the President. 

That is the headline, and in the article it is stated that— 


inasmuch as the President bas declared one of the prime purposes of 
the ship bill to be to get the Government out of the shipping business, 
it was e believed yesterday that the administration's policy con- 
templated quick and thorough lignidation. Members of Congress con- 
versant with the Shipping Board affairs suggested that the administra- 
tion, through invocation of such indirect aids as are contained in the 
merchant marine act of 1920, might endeavor to make operation of 
Weasels under the American flag attractive enough to provide u sale for 
the Government-owned tonnage. 


ABEOGATION 18 ADVYOCATED. 

Mr. Lasker and Chairman Jones of the Senate Commerce Committee 
2 the President to carry out section 84 of the merchant ma- 

We all saw that the chairman of the Shipping Board had a 
conference with the President yesterday and read of the state- 
ments made thereafter, which to me were rather alarming, 
Can the Senator tell us whether It is proposed at this time by 
the chairman of the Shipping Board to sell our ships at once? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what will be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has not had a conference 
with them and is not familiar with what they intend to do? 

Mr. JONDS of Washington. I have not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator will agree with me 
that to undertake such a plan as that at this time, when there 
is no market for ships, would be very disastrous to our mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I express the hope that the 
Shipping Board and the President will try to carry out in the 
full spirit the act of 1920. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to join the Senator in that hope. 
The act of 1920, if carried out according to its intent and pur- 
pose, would mean, in my judgment, the building up of an 
American merchant marine. The Shipping Board, if it did 
carry it out, would do itself great credit, but if it undertook 
to take advantage of any authority that is given to dismantle 
or dispose of our shipping without reference to the intent and 
purpose of that act, it would make a great mistake, and the 
American people would hold the board responsible for it. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I can not believe, and I will not 
believe until the things are actually done, that any action will 
be taken after we have disposed of this measure except what 
is believed to be for the very best interest of the American 
people and to promote the building up of an American merchant 
marine. However disappointed anybody may be at the failure 


to pass the bil, I think we all recognize that the Senate has 
acted within its rights and its powers, and that the only thing 
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to be looked after hereafter is to promote the Interests of the 
American people, and, if possible, under existing conditions and 
existing laws to develop an adequate American merchant 
marine on a permanent basis. I am satisfied that that is the 
course that will be pursued. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Knowing how the Senator from Wash- 
ington, felt about it, I want to say to him that my first thought 
after reading the article yesterday afternoon, and again after 
reading the article which was virtually republished in the morn- 
ing paper, I thought probably it would be a wise thing for the 
Cougress to pass such a resolution. I understood from what 
the: Senator said that he feels, as I have indicated, with refer- 
ence to. the intent and purposes of the shipping act of 1920, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would not want to reflect upon 
what I believe to be the integrity, the conscientious, and pa- 
triotic intentions of the men in charge by the passage of a 
resolution that would question their good intentions and pa- 
triotie purposes, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the pointed reference of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] to myself and to 
my own part in the filibuster is such that I feel the debate 
should not entirely close without a werd from me. 

I noted the ardor and evident sincerity with which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania announced that so far as he was 
concerned he would only speak in this Chamber to the subjeet 
under consideration, and then he- proceeded to speak about 
everything else except the subject that is under consideration. 
The question is whether or not we shall recommit the bill, and 
there was not one word in the brilliant argument of the Sen- 
ater from Pennsylvania pointing out why the bill should be 
recommitted, He provoked one of the most brilliant debates 
that has been held in this Chamber since I have heen. here. 
The political reply of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Heck- 
cock] was very appropriate to: everything the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said, but there was not one word in it about why 
the bill should be recommitted. 

The reply of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], 
able and to the point, touching upon every suggestion of the 
Senater from Pennsylvania, was likewise appropriate and 
timely from the standpoint of what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania said, but neither did: it contain a single word about what 
would be accomplished by recommitting the shipping bill to 
the Committee on Commerce, Therefore it occurs to me that 
we must all neglect to see ourselves as others see us: 

So far as I am concerned, I announced the first time I spoke 
in reference to the bill that I would oppose it, that I would 
use every parliamentary means to prevent its passage, by vote 
or otherwise. I pointed out that in my judgment the attempt 
to force it through at the short session of Congress was a 
filibuster on the part of the administration and the Republican 
Waders, and I still adhere to that view. 

If I cared now to go back into the history of our country I 
think I could show that the short sessions of Congress were 
not designed by the fathers of our country in making the Con- 
stitution for the purpose of general legislation. They were to 
be the sessions for the making of appropriations and the trans- 
action of the routine and ordinary business of the country. It 
is a violation of that spirit to attempt to consider weighty mat- 
ters like general legislation of this kind. Therefore, I say 
the filibuster was justified, and I do not hesitate to cull it a 
filibuster. I do not myself sail under a false face or a mask 
of any kind. When I filibuster I want everybody to know it. 
When I fight I want that to be known, I want my constituents 
to know that T have kept the promise I made to them to use 
every means in my power, within the rules and within the law, 
to defeat the bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania when he started with his very 
able and very eloquent speech, knew that the bill was dead. He 
knew that if the bill was recommitted it would be a mere for- 
mality and that following that we would take up the filled milk 
bill and would proceed to the consideration of some other 
important matter. His speech under those circumstances was 
just as much a time-killer, just as well known to him to be a 
time killer, as anything that I said in reference to the beau- 
tiful swan song of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. RELING- 
HUYSEN }. 

Now, to conclude, Mr. President, I want to insert in the REC- 
orp the final conclusions, after full deliberation, of all of the 
great farm organizations in the United States in reference to the 
bill. T have the resolutions passed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation Convention in Chicago in December, 1922. 
At their national convention and after their president had come 
before the committees of Congress and had supported the ship 
subsidy legislation, the national convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation declared against it. I have here the 


resolution of the National Grange adopted at its annual session 
at Wichita, Kans., in 1922. I call especial attention to the 
fact that both of these great farm organizations are numerous 
and very powerful in the State of Pennsylvania. I have the 
resolutions of the Farmers’ National Council plan on the mer- 
chant marine adopted at the reconstruction conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 19, 1919. I have the resolution adopted 
by the Nationad Board of Farm Organizations at the semi- 
annual conference in Washington, D. C., October, 1922. I have 
also a letter from the representatives of those four great or- 
ganizations. I now ask permission that the resolutions and 


letter te which I have referred may be printed in the Record, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 
request is granted. 

The matter referred to Is as follows: 

Resolutions on ship subsidy adopted by four national 
organizations. Passed by American Farm Bureau F 
vention in Chicago, December, 1922. 

SHIP Scrsipy. 

Inasmuch as it has been the general policy of this, coun to sub- 
Sidize railroads by land grants, bonds, and granting 9 
manufacturers by a protective tariff. and it is now proposed! by those 
in charge of our general policy to subsidize our shipping interests by 
the payment to them of a bonus, fer all of which the consuming public 
must foot the bill; we emphatically protest agal st the continuance 
of a policy that has become confiscatory fustea of protective. 


neral farm 
eration Con- 


National Grange resolution adopted at annual session, Wichita, Kans., 
November, 1922. 
SHIP SUBSIDY. 

The National Grange hereby declares: its. unalterable opposition to 
all 3 legislation. and ta every form of direct subsidy to 
private enterprises, and it pledges the full strength of the organization 
toward the defeat of whatever form of ship-subsidy legislation has 
heen or hereafter may be introduced into Congress. If upon, investiga- 
tion it is found that the American merchant marine is handicapped in 
its operation by present conditions and laws, then the grange favors 
a revision of the navigation laws, rather than Governmen nid t through 
ship subsidy. 

Farmers’ National Council plan on the merchant marine adopted at 
reconstruction conference, Wasbington, D. C., January, 1919. 

Enormous sums have been expended by the Government in construct- 
ing ships. The ships so constructed at Government expense should 
remain the pro sl of the people of the Veni 4 and should be oper- 
ated as a merchant marine for the benefit of the people as a whole, 
with due regard to terms and conditions of employment. 


Resolution adopted by National Board of Farm Organizations at semi- 
annual conference, Washington, D. C., October, 1922. 

Whereas it is apparent that the question of granting subsidies to our 
merchant shipping will soon be brought to a vote in Congress; and 

Whereas the farmers of the United States have been traditionally 
opposed to the granting of such subsidies; and 

hereas the plan embodied. in the Jones-Greene bill, which is now 

under consideration, contains many sapere me that are extremely ob- 
jectionable and would, in our opinion, detrimental to the best interest 
of the country, as a whole, if enacted: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That: this body record an emphatic protest against the pas- 
Sage of this proposed legislation, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1923. 
Letter from the four national general farm organizations opposing the 
pending ship subsidy bill and asking consideration for vital farm 
measures. 
Ta the Members of the United States Senate. 

GENTLEMEN : The four national general farm organizations, whose 
cen ere eres sign this letter, are opposed to the pending ship subsidy 

1. We inclose you a copy of the resolution on this subject adopted 
by each of these organizations, 

We respectfully submit that the measures of vital importance to the 
farmers of the Nation now pending in Con should have adequate 
consideration before the adjournment of this Congress. 

Yours respectfully, 

AMERICAN. Fanu BUREAU FEDERATION, 

By GRAY SILVER, Washington Representative. 
NATIONAL GRANGE, 

By T. C. ATKESON. 
FARMERS? Narronan Couxcu, 

By BENJAMIN C. MARSH, Manaying Director. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FARM ÖRGANIZATIONS, 

By CHAS. A. LYMAN. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was ready for a vote some 
two hours ago. This debate was started by a Republicun 
Senator, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsexp], who ac- 
cused or intimated very strongly that Senators who are oppos- 
ing the bill are playing politics and undertaking to deceive the 
people. A speech was then made by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Perren], another Republican. I knew yes- 
terday afternoon that he was going to speak to-day. It is all 
right for those Senators who favor the measure to speak, I 
presume, but those who oppose it, when they speak, are stand- 
ing in the way of the program of the shipping trust, und there- 
fore out of order. 

Mr. President, we take the responsibility for our part in this 
fight. We welcome the responsibility of the results of the 
campaign made against the ship subsidy bill. The Democratic 
Party welcomes at any time a contest with the time-serving 
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Republican Party upon the qnestion before the American people 
as to whether this great fleet, costing three thousand million 
dollars, shall be given to the ship trust, and on top of that 
the American people are to be taxed $50,000,000 a year to run 
the ships after they are given to them. 

So the Senator from Pennsylvania, when he chides us for 
speaking against the bill and delaying a vote upon it, may 
content himself with the thought that we will be held account- 
able and either punished or approved for our conduct in the 
ease, We will be entitled to the praise of every patriotic 
American for defeating this monstrous measure. 

What right have the lame ducks of the Senate, in the closing 
hours of this Congress. to vote this vast sum of money to those 
who are in charge of the ship trust? What right have they 
to force these ships up for sale in a dead market and throw 
restrictions around the sale of them to the extent that private 
individuals can not buy the ships and operate them? What 
right have we to provide a program by which the ship trust, 
and the ship trust alone, may buy the ships all in a bunch and 
then tax the American people for millions of dollars with which 
to run the ships? 

What sort of tactics have been employed to bring the bill 
before the Congress? What did the President do in the outset? 
He called Congress together before its time. He assembled 
the Representatives of the people in order that they might have 
a longer time in which to pass this thing or Jam it through the 
Congress before the 4th of March, Did that look like alert- 
ness on the part of those who favor the hill? Did that look 
like every effort was beling employed to put through this legis- 
lation? It certainly did. When it was up in the House the 
papers stated that the leader of the majority [Mr. Monnet] 
had gone to the White House and had told the President, “ We 
have the votes to pass it.“ What were those votes? Who con- 
stituted the majority in the House to pass the bill? Lame 
ducks—60-odd of them—beaten at the polls and coming back 
asking favors at the hands of a President in power, voting to 
put through an administration measure by a majority of ouly 
24 votes, secured the passage of the bill in the House. The Re- 
publican Party with 169 majority in the House could muster 
only 24 majority to pass this monstrous measure by men just 
defeated and going out of Congress, commissions expiring next 
Sunday, and yet we are criticized and condemned for holding 
back and not permitting them to pass the bill that lame ducks 
were about to put over. 

I have no apology to make to any of them for the fight I am 
making against it. What happened at Verdun? Every brave 
Frenchman who stood and those who fell sald ever and anon 
to their comrades, “They shall not pass.” Every Senator 
on this side of the Chamber who is fighting this ship-trust 
measure has said to his fellow Senators, “It shall not pass.” 
And in the closing hours of this session I repeat it tọ you, “ It 
shall not pass.” I have no apology, and I am sure those who 
have fought with me have no apology to make. 

Why was not the matter submitted lust fall in the election? 
The President’s letter sald that it ought to be submitted to the 
people. Now, the Senator from Pennsylvania said that it was 
not mentioned much up his way. That would look like they 
intended to wait until the election was over and then say, if 
they had won out strong, “ It was an issue and here is the Presi- 
dent's letter announcing that it ought to be submitted to the 
people. They have passed on it and therefore there is a man- 
date from the people to Congress to pass it.” 

But what did the election do? It repudiated the administra- 
tion; it cut the majority of 169 down to about 15 in the House 
of Representatives, and it cut the majority in this body from 
24 down to about 8 or 10, I believe. So, Mr. President, it is 
but a few days until the new Congress will come upon the 
scene, Then we can decide what we shall do. 

Let us see whether the opposition has been fair with us on 
this side of the Chamber and with the American people. There 
has been many a time here when a vote could have been ob- 
tained as to whether or not the policy proposed in the bill 
should have been tried out for one year, but the Republican 
Senators would not accept the offer; nothing short of 10 or 
15 years would satisfy them. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar] asked the Senator from Loulsiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
if he were willing to cousent to a vote on the substitute of 
the Senator from Tennessee for the bill, and the Senator from 
Louisiana said he was not. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALSH] asked the Senator from Washington [Ar, Jones], 
in charge of the bill, if he would agree to unanimous consent to 
let us vote on our proposition, the McKellar bill, which Is a sub- 
stitute for the pending bill, and the Senator from Washington 
said he would not. So we are not preventing Senators who 


really favor an American merchant marine from getting a vote; 
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they could have obtained a vote by consenting that a vote could 
be had; they could have tried the Senate out and found out 
if it would take our views of this matter, but they refused to 
do it. They had a chance to get a vote twice, and twice they 
refused. So Senators themselves on the other side of the 
Chamber must take the responsibility for the failure to get a 
vote on a plan for a merchant marine and the tactles to which 
8 have resorted. 

he Republicans commenced having night sesstons here when 
some Senators who are old and infirm had been staying in 
this Chamber week after week and month after month, worn 
and weary; but that did not make any difference; they wera 
dragged here, and night sessions were held and the session 
lasted from morning until nearly midnight, trying out a test of 
physical endurance. 

If it killed anybody, why, of course, that had to follow; 
any fell by the wayside, if they could not stand the test of 
physical endurance, but died while the Republicans were try- 
ing to put this ship subsidy bill through In the closing hours 
of the session, what of it? I want the country to see somewhat 
of the other side of this picture. 

Now, we are criticized by the Senator from Pennsylyania 
[Mr. Perrrx] for filibustering against this ship-trust measure. 
Mr. President, I pray to the God of the Republie that a bard- 
and-fast cloture rule will never be fastened upon this body. 
This is the one distinctive outstanding American deliberative 
body, and Senators, I warn you to ponder long and deliberately 
before you destroy the freedom of debate in the United States 
Senate. You have your remedy. You can hold the party re- 
sponsible that conducts a filibuster, and the American people, 
when we go before them, can decide whether or not they con- 
demn or jndorse the fillbustering tactics employed. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber could not answer 
the able, superb, and powerful speech of the Senater from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stantey} which he made against cloture or gag 
rule in the Senate. Suppose the Bolshevists and Socialista 
whom the Republicans have created by the thousands by thelr 
cruel policies should become strong enough to obtain control 
of the House and Senate, as the Senator from Kentucky sug- 
gested, undertake to enact dangerous measures Into law, and 
the minority should stand and say to such dangerous measures: 
“You shall not pass; we belfeve in property rights and in 
human rights; these measures are fraught with grave danger 
to the American form of government, and you shall not pass 
them.“ 

Under the theory of the Senator from Pennsylvania the 
opponents of those theorles ought to yield because the majority 
wanted to put them over; but I say that we should have the 
right to stand and that ft would be our duty to stand and fight 
until the last man fell in the contest to preserve property 
stents, personal rights, and the rights and Uberties of the whole 
people. 

I want to say this, and then I am through: No country on 

Republican 
ship subsidy bill. Why should we hurry into this one? There 
is no sound reason for such action. 

Mr. President, I am not willing to leave the disposition of 
these $38,000,000,000 worth of American ships to the discretion 
of the Shipping Board. I know there are some very clever 
gentlemen on the board—one from my State—but we should aid 
the hoard and direct the board as to what Congress wants done 
in the matter. I want this Congress to pass a joint resolution 
providing what shall be done with these ships. 

Tet us say in a resolution to the Shipping Board that it is 
the judgment of Congress that these ships should be kept in 
order, if nothing else, and not sold until the market gets better 
and we can obtain a better deal for the American people in 
the matter. So let the Congress pass a resolution simply stat- 
ing what we desire done. It would be no reflection on tha 
Shipping Board. I am sure that some of the members of the 
Shipping Board would welcome a resolution from us stating 
what we would like to have done when the ship-subsidy proposi- 
tion has failed. 

Mr. President, let us have this clear in our minds for a mo- 
ment, Senators in this body have the right to use any legiti- 
mate tactics in order to defeat a bad measure. A newspaper 
man asked me a few days ago if we were not conducting a tili- 
buster. I said, “No; you should hardly call it that; ft fs n 
determined effort on the part of certain Senators in a ie- 
liberative body to defeat a bad bill.” [ said I liked that de- 
scription of it better than culling it a filibuster. 

Now, Mr. President, let us meet the test and vote as to 
whether or not we shall recommit the bill. If no legisiation ia 
had in reference to the matter at this session, it will be the 
fault of the Republican Party, because the Senator from Ten- 
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nessee asked unanimous consent to vote upon his substitute, 
and it was denied; and the Senator from Washington in charge 
of the bill denied unanimous consent to take a like vote. So 
if a vote is prevented, it will be prevented by those in charge 
of the bill, because we will not permit “lame ducks” by three 
majority to put this monstrosity over in the closing hours of 
the session. Our determined effort to defeat this bill deserves 
and, I believe, will receive the unstinted plaudits of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have occupied no time on this 
bill and I shall occupy now only a moment or two. There has 
been a filibuster going on against the ship subsidy bill for some 
weeks. I trust that in the closing days of the session we may 
not, as would now seem to be apparent, have another filibuster 
against the filed milk bill. I trust that we may have very 
promptly a vote on the pending motion to recommit, and that 
then we may have a chance to vote to bring before the Senate 
the filled milk bill, and I shall vote to have that bill considered. 

I desire to say only one thing, and then to make a request. 
What I wish to say relates not particularly to this bill but it 
relates to the legislative situation. The country is aware, as 
Members of the Senate are aware, that for weeks a filibuster 
has been going on here against the ship subsidy bill. That bill 
has never at any time had a chance to have a vote upon its 
merits, and it will not have that opportunity. All I desire to 
say is that, in my judgment, the time is near at hand when the 
rules of the Senate will have to be amended so as to make out 
of the Senate a legislative body rather than a mere debating 
society or, at times, a vaudeville show. I think the first busi- 
ness of the Senate in the next Congress ought to be to amend 
its rules. 

Mr. President, some time age the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber 
of Commerce appointed a committee to make a study of the 
shipping situation. They submitted a very carefully considered 
report, in some of the conclusions ef which, by the way, I do 
mot happen to concur. For example, they suggest a repeal of 
the seumen's act. I am not in favor of a repeal of that act. 
Whey seem to think that the pending bill contemplates such 
repeal. It does not, and does not in any essential respect amend 
the seamen’s act. That act ought to be retained, in my judg- 
ment, on the statute books. There is, however, much valuable 
material that has been collected by the committee of the Clere- 
land Chamber of Commerce, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have their report printed in the Recorp at this time in 8-point 
type. 


There being no objection, the repert was ordered te be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
Yo the Board of Directors of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


GENTLEMEN: Your committee on American merchant marine 
respectfully submits its report en the so-called ship subsidy 
bill. This bill was introduced into the United States Senate on 
February 23, 1922, and is entitled “A bill to amend and sup- 
plement the merchant marine act of 1920, and for other pur- 
poses.” The following is 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 


(1) It authorizes the sale as soon as practicable and con- 
sistent with good business methods either at public or private 
gale to persons who are citizens of the United States (with 
certain exceptions) all of the vessels built for and ewned by the 
United States Shipping Board, and also authorizes the Shipping 
Board to set aside a fund out of part of the proceeds of such 
gales, which under certain conditions is to be loaned in aid of 
the construction of other ships as needed. 

(2) It allows the owners of all ships documented under the 
laws of the United States and operated in foreign trade, as a 
deduction from their net income for income, excess profits, or 
war-profits tax purposes, for a period of 10 years, an amount 
equivalent to the net earnings of such vessels or profits from 
tthe sale thereof, provided that such owners invest or set aside 
for investment in new ships to be built in American yards an 
amount equivalent to such taxes which would otherwise have 
been payable. 

(3) It contains certain provisions whereby 50 per cent of the 
immigrants coming to this country by sea are required to be 
transported in American ships. 

(4) It provides for the creation of a naval reserve foree from 
among those officers and seamen of our merchant marine who 
may voluntarily enlist for such service, the members of which 
force are subject to call in case of national emergency. 

(5) It permits the Army and Navy transport service to be 
discontinued and such service to be contracted for with ships 
of the American merchant marine. 

(6) It provides for the payment of certain amounts a way 
of subsidy to the owner of every documented vessel of the 


United States of 1,500 gross tons or more engaged in the foreign 
trade, such amounts to be calculated on the base rate of one- 
half of 1 per cent for each gross ton of said vessel for each 
100 nautical miles traveled, with additional amounts for faster 
vessels; a graduated scale of such additional allowances being 
provided for speeds between 13 and 23 or more knots an hour. 

(7) No vessel, however, is entitled to such aid or subsidy 
unless her owner shall have entered into contract with the 
Government and shall have agreed that this vessel may be 
taken, purchased, or used by the United States for the national 
defense, or for any public purpose at any time, in which event, 
however, provision is made for proper compensation to the 
owners. All first, second, and third class mail matter must 
be carried by such ships free. The Shipping Board is given 
considerable discretion in the making of such contracts and 
must be satisfied before doing so that the payment of the com- 
pensation is reasonably calculated to carry out the purposes 
of the act. The board may also, within certain limits and for 
special causes, increase or decrease the compensation allowed. 

(8) The act provides the sources of governmental revenue 
from which the means are to be derived with which to make 
the payments to vessel owners; it also provides for the ce- 
ordination and regulation of carriage by rail and by sea, and 
for concerted action by the Shipping Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to that end. 

(9) Finally, the act requires the shipments of all goods of 
the United States, including Army and Navy supplies, in Ameri- 
can ships whenever practicable. 

PREMISES WHICH ARE GENERALLY CONCEDED. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the act is intended 
in a variety of ways to foster and encourage the creation and 
maintenance of a privately owned and operated American 
merchant marine. In its consideration of this measure, your 
committee started with certain premises upon which, we take 
it, there is no serious diversity of opinion among patriotic, 
thinking Americans. 

First. America should, if possible, have ships of its own, 
adequate in time of peace to carry at least a sufficient prepor- 
tion of its exports and imports to afford protection against 
foreign interference or domination In our commerce, and ade- 
quate in time of war or national emergency to provide a reason- 
ably effective auxiliary to our own Army and Navy. 

Second. These ships should be privately owned and operated 
and should be subjected to as little control and interference by 
the Government as may be consistent with the public welfare. 

It would seem hardly necessary to support these prepositions 
by argument. Even the minority of the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which reported adversely 
upon the bill under consideration, says: 

“We are opposed to permanent Government ownership or op- 
eration of our merchant ships; we fayor the sale of them to 
private owners as soon as practicable, but at such time and in 
such manner as will protect the public interest and insure the 
establishment and maintenance of a real American merchant 
marine . 

And again: 

“We really concede the importance of having an adequate 
American merchant marine, and we insist that such can be had 
without imposing upon the American people the tremendous 
burdens carried in the pending bill.” 

Unfortunately, the minority fails to suggest how “such can 
be had,” but the significant matter here is the conceded imper- 
tance of an adequate merchant marine and the insistence that 
it must be privately owned and operated. 

To the premises above stated we may add: 

Third. That there will in all probability never again be a 
time in the history of the United States so opportune for the 
establishment of a merchant marine as the present. 

The United States Shipping Board has a fleet of 1,442 steel 
merchant ships built for or acguired by the Government for the 
purposes of the late war. This fleet, which is said to have cost 
over $3.000,000,000, has an aggregate carrying capacity esti- 
mated at over 11,000,000 tons. It is true that many of those 
ships are for various reasons unserviceable. Some of them, in 
the hurry of war preparation, were poorly built; others are of 
a type which could not be profitably employed in modern mer- 
cantile trade; and, in general, there is a lack of balance in the 
different kinds of tonnage, which would make it necessary to 
select those ships which are needed and to scrap or otherwise 
dispose of many others in order to provide a fleet with units 
so proportioned as to meet the requirements of our modern 
shipping trade. 

It is stated by the chairman of the Shipping Board that 6.000. 
000 tons, or a little over half of the stecl tonnage now «wned hy 
the Government, is “ good toniage, compuralie with the best ju 
the world”; the other half ranges from “fair” to “not usable 
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for commercial purposes,“ It is further stated that 3,000,000 
tons probably represents the maximum amount of carrying ca- 
pacity which, under the most favorable conditions, will be 
needed for a number of years to round out a merchant fleet as 
large as can be operated advantageously under the American 
flag. A certain amount of special tonnage, as, for instance, 
some of the larger class of passenger carriers, might have to be 
constructed to complete the program, but, in general, it may be 
stated that now, for the first time, and in all probability for the 
last time, in its history, the Nation has on its hands, as a re- 
sult of the Great War, an ample number of ships already built 
and ready for service, to meet all the requirements of an effi- 
cient merchant marine. What shall we do with these ships? 
Obviously none of them can be sold to American owners except 
for the coastwise trade so long as the possibility of Government 
competition in the foreign carrying trade exists. The Govern- 
ment operated n small part of its enormous fleet last year at a 
loss of $50,000,000, without taking into account deterioration, 
bull insurance, or interest on its investment. Making all due 
‘allowances for the enormous inefficiency, waste, and extrava- 
gance which seem to be inseparable from all governmental enter- 
prises, what sane American yessel owner would take one of 
these ships even as a gift and agree to operate it in the face of 
such potential competition? 

It goes without saying that the Government must go out of 
the business immediately and permanently, until which time 
there is no possibility of any privately operated vessels flying the 
American tlag in our foreign trade. A publicly owned fleet is 
favored by nobody, Those opposed to the pending legislation 
are most vociferous in its condemnation. The alternatives re- 
maining are: 

(1) To abandon all idea of an American-owned merchant 
marine in our foreign trade and sell such of the vessels as we 
can to foreigners and scrap the rest; or, 

(2) To make some effort to use at least a part of the vast 
property which we have at hand by placing it in the hands of 
American owners under conditions which will make it possible 
for them to compete with the ships of other nations. 

There would seem to be no controyersy, at least in the Con- 
gress, as to which of these alternatives should be adopted, for 
oven the minority report of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee of the House of Representatives contains this ring- 
ing declaration concerning the disposition of the ships now 
owned by the Government: 

“We favor the sale of them to private owners as soon as 
practicable, but at such time and in such maner as will protect 
the publie interest and insure the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a real American merchant marine for the interest of 
the whole American people.“ 

We niay take it to be conceded, therefore, that everyone wants 
an American merchant marine. The only question would seem 
to be how are we to have one? We have the ships, and what 
‘is equally important, we have, as a further result of the war, an 
unprecedented number of trained officers and men to operate 
them. What, if anything, remains to bring to fruition the well- 
nigh unanimous desire of the Nation to seize the opportunity 
offered to place the American flag where it belongs on the high 
sens? 

Your committee is clearly of the opinion that this can not 
be done without Government nid. The language of the minority 
report above quoted sounds well, but it is idle, under conditions 
now existing or to be expected in the near future, to talk of 
selling any of those ships to be operated under American regis- 
try in our foreign trade, unless we are willing as a Nation to 
remove the handicaps and equalize the costs which now make 
the operation of American ships in competition with the ships 
of other nations unprofitable. 

In a previous report your committee has pointed out some 
of the handicaps referred to. Conspicuous among these are 
the provisions of the so-called La Follette Act, which imposes 
upon American shipowners many wholly unnecessary burdens, 
such as the carrying of additional crews and expensive equip- 
ment not carried by the ships of other maritime nations, With- 
out the removal of these burdens your committee entertains 
small hope that the provisions of the proposed subsidy bill will 
suffice to establish American shipping upon the sound footing 
of equality necessary to meet the keen competition of the 
world. Even after such removal, however, it seems clear that 
there will still exist great disadvantages to American ships 
arising from our higher wage scale for seamen and other costs 
of operation. Some idea of these disadvantages may be had 
from a study of Table A, attached to this report, which shows 
the scale of wages in Nevember, 1921. of each member of the 
crew of three oil-burning steamers of substantially the same 
size and type, the first sailing under the American, the second 
under the British, and the third under the Norwegian flag. 


The amounts are in each case reduced to dollars at current 
rates of exchange. From this table it will be seen that the cost 
per month of manning the American steamer was $4,037.50; 
the British steamer, $2,433.90 (or $2,809.08, depending on a 
difference in exchange rates); and the Norwegian, $1,637.99. 
In other words, the labor cost of operating the British ship 
was 70 per cent and the labor cost of operating the Norwegian 
ship 40 per cent of the labor cost of operating the American 
ship, Your committee has not at hand the figures showing 
the comparative labor cost of operating the ships of other 
countries in the same year, but statistics for 1916 show that 
American seamen were being paid $45 per month while French 
seamen received $19.30 per month, and statistics for 1919 show 
seamen’s wages on American ships to be $75 per month; on 
French ships, $30.88 per month; and on Japanese ships, $20 
per month, 

Other costs of operation show similar disadvantages to the 
American shipowner. Thus the average hourly wages of 
workmen employed on repairs of ships in British yards in 
1922 was 81 cents; of the same class of men in American 
yards, 58 cents. It is estimated by the American Steamship 
Owners Association that the best figures that can be attained 
in ordinary operation by an American ship for the food of its 
crew is 70 cents per day per man. A similar estimate for Brit- 
ish (white) crews is about 50 cents per man per day. 

The conclusion of the experts employed by the United States 
Shipping Board is that as between an American ship paying 
the lowest wages and a British ship of the same size and 
type, there is a differential of 27 per cent of the pay roll 
against the American ship in the items of wages and subsist- 
ence alone. Allowing 11 months’ operation per year this makes 
an annual excess cost of $9,058 for wages and food alone on 
an American ship carrying a crew of 40 over a British shi 
carrying the same complement of officers and men. The dif- 
ference in cost between the operation of American and Japa- 
nese or Norwegian or French ships is, of course, much greater. 
Without going into the subject further it would seem quite 
evident that these differences in costs must be counterbal- 
anced if American ships are to be operated without loss. It 
has been estimated by those who should be in a position to 
know that the aids provided by the legislation under discus- 
sion, together with the comparatively low price at which the 
Government ships will be sold, will provide counterbalancing 
advantages sufficient to attract American capital into the 
shipping business. Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, 
in his testimony before the House committee says: 

“Of the 6,000,000 tons of (serviceable) freighters the Gov- 
ernment possesses it is the hope of the Shipping Board that 
ultimately a great measure of the 8,000,000 of good tons will 
tind itself in the hands of American owners, should the legisla- 
tion here proposed be adopted.” 

We are aware that Mr. Lasker and other witnesses have 
been criticized for expressing their confidence in the efliciency 
of the proposed legislation in terms of hope and anticipation 
rather. than by positive assurances. A sufficient answer to this 
is that no man can venture to assert positively the suecess 
of any business venture, much less of such a remedial meas- 
ure as this, especially in face of the unusual and complicated 
situation here presented. The question is also asked in the 
minority report of the congressional committee why compe- 
tent vessel owners did not appear before the committee with 
some kind of guaranty or at least positive opinion that the bill 
under discussion would accomplish the results desired. Besides 
the answer above given, two others suggest themselves: 

First. If vessel owners had appeared before the committee, 
would not the opponents of the measure have been as quick to 
raise the cry of interested motives as they were to accuse the 
labor leaders who appeared in support of the bill of being in 
the pay of the “interested” vessel owners? 

Second. If, as the opponents of the bill complain, the testi- 
mony produced fails to show that American ghips can be op- 
erated successfully with the aid of the subsidies provided, how 
can it be contended that those ships can be successfully operated 
without such aid? 

There may be doubt as to whether the pending bill will prove 
effective. If so, are we to abandon all effort to utilize the ships 
and the services of the sailors we now have at hand, but may 
never have again? President Harding in his message of Novem- 
ber 21, 1922, presents to Congress the three alternatives. He 
says: 

“Three courses of action are possible, and the choice among 
them is no longer to be avoided. 


“The first is constructive. Enact the pending bill, under 


which, I firmly believe, an American merchant marine, pri- 
vately owned and privately operated, but serving all the people 
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and always available to the Government in any emergency, may 
be established aud maintained. 

“The second is obstructive. Continue Government operations 
and attending Government losses, and discourage private enter- 
prise by Government competition, under which losses are met 
by the Public Treasury, and witness the continued losses and 
deterioration until the colossal failure ends in sheer exhaustion. 

“The third is destructive, involving the sacrifice of our ships 
abroad or the scrapping of them at home, the surrender of our 
aspirations, and the confession of our impotence to the world in 
general, and our humiliation before the competing world in 
particular, 

“A choice among the three is inevitable. It is unbelievable 
that the American people or the Congress which expresses their 
power will consent to surrender and destruction. It is equally 
unbelievable that our people and the Congress which translates 
their wishes into action will longer sustain a program of ob- 
struction and attending losses to the Treasury. 

“I have come to urge the constructive alternative, to re- 
assert an American ‘We will.’ I have come to ask you to 
relieve the responsible administrative branch of the Government 
from a program upon which failure and hopelessness and stag- 
gering losses are written for every page, and let us turn to a 
program of assured shipping to serve us in war and to give 
guaranty to our commercial independence in peace.” 

Your committee believes that the experiment, if experiment it 
be, is worth trying. 

OTHER OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


All the arguments against the subsidy bill can hardly be 
marshaled within the necessary limits of this report. A few of 
the principal ones may, however, be briefly reviewed. 

(1) There is among many people a strong prejudice against 
subsidies in any form. In a case like the present one, however, 
this feeling hardly rises to the dignity of an argument, Too 
many forms of subsidy are being granted every day under varl- 
ous names to the very people who protest most loudly against 
this measure. The Government pays out enormous sums of 
money each year for the improvement of rivers and harbors and 
inland waterways, which are a subsidy to the locality or In- 
terests affected. Our rural free delivery is a subsidy to the 
farmer. We have subsidized railroads by land grants. We 
have recently authorized $75,000,000 for good roads for market 
highways. We have subsidized the agriculture of the country 
by large sums for reclamation and irrigation, and we spend in 
the Federal Agricultural Department many millions of dollars 
in sending out literature and seeds, large sums in investigations 
and experiments for the benefit of manufacture and agricul- 
ture, and have recently been perfecting extensive systems for 
loaning money to farmers, all of which could be properly classi- 
fied as subsidies. In reality they are for the most part Govern- 
ment aid to enterprise which could not, or at least would not, be 
undertaken if left to private Initiative, 

(2) It is urged that the Shipping Board is given powers by 
the proposed act, such as the fixing of routes and the regulation 
of subsidy rates, which may lead to favoritism and eyen corrup- 
tion. The answer to this is that Government regulation has be- 
come common aud indeed necessary in many departments of our 
national activity. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
powers in the exercise of which favoritism and even corruption 
would doubtiess be possible, but who has ever found valid objec- 
tion to that body upon that ground? 

(3) It is charged that the proposed legislation gives over our 
American shipping into the hands of large corporate “ inter- 
ests” which may enrich themselves at the public expense. In 
the minority report of the congressional committee it ls de- 
manded that the ships belonging to the Government “be sold 
in such manner as to protect the public Interest and insure 
the establishment and maintenance of a real Americun mer- 
chant marine for the interest of the whole American people, so 
as to prevent our ships from falling Into the hands of a large 
syndicate, or our merchant ships being controlled by a few 
large companies which would drive out of business the smaller 
companies and numerous trade routes.” 

In the first place, your committee fails to find anything in 
the proposed legislation which is intended to or would have 
the effects feared. There would seem to be no reason why a 
small operator could not obtain the same benefits under the 
subsidy as a large one, and if he fails in his enterprise, it 
would be for reasons other than any disadvantage imposed 
upon him by the law. The provisions for supervision and con- 
trol would, moreover, appear to be sufficient to prevent serious 
abuse. If in practical operation they are found to be insuf- 
ficient, Congress at all times has the remedy in its own hands, 


In the second place, the bill provides that shipping lines 
receiving Government aid must haye their actual investment 
and their operating expenses audited by the Government, that 
Government ald will only be paid until the shipping enter- 
prise earns 10 per cent on the actual capital employed, and 
that immediately, when more than 10 per cent is reached, 
half of the excess earnings must be applied to the repay- 
ment of the Government aid which has been previously ad- 
vanced. Thus, the possible earnings are limited to a very rea- 
sonable amount if capital is to be risked and management is 
to be attracted. If success attends, the Government outlay is 
returned; if not, there would certainly seem to be very little 
chance of enriching large corporations or anybody else. 

In the third place, if the objection implies that its pro- 
posers would favor the exclusion of large companies from par- 
ticipation in the benefits offered by the legislation, your com- 
mittee has no sympathy therewith. To own and operate a 
single ship requires an investment which is beyond the reach 
of most individuals. A line of steamers or an effective fleet 
with the necessary terminals and connections almost neces- 
sarily presupposes a combination of considerable capital in cor- 
porate form. To prohibit or discourage such combinations be- 
yond the provisions of the laws now existing for the pre- 
vention of monopoly would defeat the entire object in view. 
Your committee can not but regard this objection as ill con- 
sidered and probably calculated merely as an attempted ap- 
peal to popular prejudice. 

(4) It has been suggested that the proposed measure means 
in practical effect a continuance of Government ownership 
and management; that the sale of the ships under its pro- 
visions will necessarily be upon small down payments, with 
security which will require constant governmental supervision ; 
and that this, combined with the regulation of routes and 
rates and the constant auditing and attention required to 
ascertain the amount of subsidy earned by each ship, will con- 
stitute a degree of rvision tantamount to control, and 
carry with it the expensive disadvantage inherent in Govern- 
ment operation. 

Your committee Is unable to agree with this conclusion. 
Doubtless the cost of the oversight required under the act 
will constitute a considerable charge upon the Public Treas- 
ury, though it should certainly not be so great as the overhead 
charges for similar purposes attending Government ownership 
and operation of the fleet; but the supervision necessary under 
the act to the protection of the Goyernment upon mortgages 
or other forms of security for installments of unpald purchase 
price and upon the remission of income taxes and payment 
of subsidies is not of a kind which involves the disadvantages 
of Government ownership and operation. These disadvantages 
arise principally from two causes: 

First, the fact that responsibility rests upon public ofli- 
cials having no financial interest in the success or failure of 
the enterprise and subject more or less to political and other 
influences which destroy incentive and paralyze individual ini- 
tiative: and, second, to the unbusinesslike routing and red 
tape which seems to be a necessary concomitant of public 
administration. Neither of these causes would be present in 
the operation of ships sold and belonging to private owners. 
The bill proposes no interference with that independence of 
action which gives the operator full power to organize and 
conduct his business as private concerns are organized and 
conducted. 

It seems to your committee that this objection arises from 
a confusion of the ideas of regulation on the one hand and 
management on the other, We are all familiar with and are 
now more or less reconciled to the regulation of our railroads 
and their supervision by the Government; that regulation may 
at times approach to interference with certain functions sup- 
posed to inhere in private control and management, but (ex- 
cept during the war emergency) that interference has never 
gone so far as to substitute Government for private man- 
agement. 

At all events, whatever interference has occurred, and some 
of us may think it has been unnecessarily great, has arisen 
from the assumed necessity for regulating public carriers, 
adjusting the relations of capital and labor, and other general 
consideration of public policy which would probably be in- 
voked against any threatened invasion of the interest of the 
public in any department of our commercial life which is 
subject to public regulation; at all events, it is certainly not 
peculiar to this legislation. 

If we are to have a merchant marine of any kind, under any 
conditions, it will be subject to more or less regulation. The 
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degree of supervision required under the plan proposed in this 
bill would seem to be no more than is necessary. for the protec- 
tion of the Government and the public, and not enongh to 
menace that freedom of private management which is necessary 
to economical and efficient operation. 

(5) Probably the most serious objection to this legislation, 
and one which under present conditions merits the most careful 
consideration, is the expense which it will involve. Our citi- 
zens are already overburdened with taxes. Many proposals 
of public expenditure otherwise meritorious are g rejected 
for this reason. Qur most pressing commercial and individual 
need is the reduction of this burden wherever possible. Its in- 
crease can only be justified by the most urgent reasons of public 
policy. Under such conditions is an American merchant marine 
worth what it will cost? 

The Shipping Board in its study of this subject (p. 176) says: 

“Tt is estimated that the total annual expenditure for the 
differential payments for the entire American merchant marine 
in foreign trade five years hence, when the fieet has symmetri- 
cally developed to a total of 7,500,000 gross tons, capable of 
carrying about one-half of the exports and imports of the coun- 
try, will not be in excess of $30,000,000. For the first year the 
annual expenditure will be about 515,000,000, and this annual 
amount will increase gradually as the results of a national policy 
of encouragement to shipping are realized and improved types 
of new steamers are completed and commissioned. The maxi- 
mum payment to American ships from direct aid is, as above 
stated, $80,000,000. Of this amount the base aid to all vessels 
will approximate $15,000,000, while the additional aid to the 
high-speed vessels and liners, most of which are not to-day in 
existence, will absorb the other $15,000,000. 

“Tt should be noted that the Government will have full use 
‘of these vessels for carrying the mail without additional ex- 
pense, an offset of nearly $5,000,000. Further, against this cost 
to the Government might properly be set the saving in the next 
fiscal year of $50,000,000 in operating losses which the board 
will probably incur if it does not promptly dispose of its ships 
a saving that will be impossible if American operators ‘are not 
induced to buy these ships through the assurance of the full 
measure of Government aid. Against this cost should be set 
down the appreciation in the value of Shipping Board tonnage 
that would undoubtedly result from the grant of the indirect 
aids proposed herein over the prices that could be obtained 
without such aid. Without the assurance which the Govern- 
ment aids would give, a large part of the Shipping Board ton- 
nage might not be sold for several years, if ever. The appre- 
ciation in value referred to would undoubtedly amount to many 
millions of dollars. The saving in interest on the present mar- 
ket value of the entire Shipping Board fleet and the avoidance 
of the extraordinary depreciation that is running against the 
laid-up portion of the fleet as well as the expenses incurred in 
connection with that idle tonnage would amount to many mil- 
lions more.“ 

The minority of the House committee questions the sayings 
predicted by the Shipping Board, especially the saving of 
$50,000,000 in operating expenses, if the ships are not promptly 
disposed of, pointing out that all of this amount does not repre- 
sent operating losses, but that part of it would persist under 
the proposed program. There are other criticisms of the Ship- 
ping Board’s figures which, in view of the matter which the 
committee takes, it would be futile to discuss here. Suffice it 
to say that a considerable saving of the amount necessary to 
afford the direct aid proposed by the bill would unquestionably 
be effected. Your committee is especially impressed with the 
suggestion that much higher prices will probably be obtained 
for the ships, which everyone agrees must be sold or scrapped, if 
American purchasers have before them the prospect of the prom- 
ised aids to profitable operation. It seems reasonably clear 
that without this there will be no American purchasers, at least 
for our foreign trade, and the ships will have to be sold for 
what we can in foreign markets or scrapped—most likely 
the latter. While no prediction can or should at this time be 
made as to the outcome of the offer of such an enormous ton- 
nage on the market, it would not seem unreasonable that the 
prices obtained would be considerably improved by the pending 
legtslation, and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
the saving thus effected might alone be sufficient to pay the 
direct subsidy outlay for years to come. 

As to the cost of the indirect aids provided by the act, the 
Shipping Board says (page 135 of the “ Study”): 

In estimating the cost of the above indirect aids, it Is evi- 
dent that the only measures that will involve any cost to the 
Government are those that provide for a deduction from net 
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shippers using American ships and the provision for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the merchant marine naval re- 
serve, None of the other measures would consume any Gov- 
ernment funds except the relatively small amounts required 
for administrative expenses. 

“The loss in reyenue from income tax of a deduction of a 
portion of the freight money paid by persons using American 
ships would probably not be more than. $6,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year, since the volume of available tonnage, together 
with the level of freight rates, will probably be quite low in 
the coming year. Moreover, the freight on a considerable part 
of the traffic carried in American ships will be paid abroad, 
since a large part of our exports are sold f. o. b. United States 
ports, while a large part of our imports are sold on C. i. f. 
basis, meaning that the seller pays costs, insurance, and 
freight. In subsequent years, with the probable increase rot 
only in the total volume of tonnage but also in the proportion 
carried In American ships, it is probable that the loss in 
direct revenue on account of this deduction would increase 
and might rise to a maximum of $10,000,000 per annum. 

“The cost of the merchant marine naval reserve, it is esti- 
mated, would not be more than $650,000 in the first year, but 
would probably increase to a maximum of $3,000,000 per annum 
within the next five years-as the reserye developed to the 
desired proportions. 

“As nearly as can be estimated at the present time, the total 
cost to the Government of the application of the entire list of 
indirect aids enumerated above would be in the first year about 
$6,000,000 for income-tax exemption to shippers and $650,000 
for the maintenance of the merchant marine naval reserve, or 
a total of about $7,000,000, and within five years to about 
$45,000,000—-$10,000,000 on account of income-tax exemption 
and $3,000,000 on account of the naval reserve. 

“In addition to these sums, which can be directly approxi- 
mated, there will be an apparent loss to the Treasury due to 
the waiving of income taxes of shipowners both on the earn- 
ings of their active fleet and upon the sale of vessels built 
prior to 1914. It is impossible to make an estimate of what 
these apparent losses will amount to because they are so 
dependent upon the future of the shipping industry. 

It must not be forgotten that many of these apparent losses 
will be offset, if not exceeded, by the amounts of revenue that 
they will cause to flow into the country and into the Treasury. 
For example, while the ‘Treasury may lose a matter of $10,- 
000,000 in deductions from income taxes on account of freight 
paid to American ships, each dollar so deducted represents $20 
paid to American shipowners in freights. These frelghts will 
help to produce profits upon which the ‘shipowners will pay 
income taxes, probably aggregating in excess of the $10,000,000 
‘deducted by the shippers. 

“The discontinuance of operation by the Government of the 
military transportation services will undoubtedly result in an 
actual saving, although owing to the manner in which govern- 
‘mental departments keep this may not be apparent from 
their figures. If overhead, insurance, and depreciation were 
charged for, and if the capital investment were carried at 
even Government rates of interest, the results would be prob- 
ably alarming. 

“When these items are considered as they properly should 
be, it will be found that private lines can render adequate 
service at much lower rates.” 

Notwithstanding certain criticisms to which the foregoing 
statement has been subjected, it does not seem to your com- 
mittee that it is unreasonable to accept its general conclusions. 

Your committee is not, therefore, prepared to believe that the 
cost to the Public Treasury of putting into effect the provisions 
of the proposed legislation will prove to be anywhere near as 
much as its critics forebode. But even assuming that the antici- 
pations of the Shipping Board as to such cost should be dis- 
appointed and an expense largely in excess of the estimates 
should be incurred, are we ready to accept the only apparent 
alternative, which is to abandon all idea of carrying any of 
our foreign trade in American ships, give up the only oppor- 
tunity we may ever have to utilize the more than ample num- 
bers of ships already on hand, and the large body of seamen 
already trained, and sell to foreigners at gift prices, or aban- 
don to the scrap heap, without an effort at salvage, a fleet of 
ships which cost $3,000,000,000? Even granting all the doubts 
which may reasonably be entertained as to whether the pro- 
posed legislation will accomplish the desired result, it would 
still seem that the cost of trying the experiment proposed would 
be small compared with the alternative involved in this enor- 
mous program of certain waste and destruction. 
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VALUR OF A MERCHANT MARINE TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


We have not thus far presented any of the numerous reasons 
which exist for the creation and maintenance of a national mer- 
chant marine. The agreement of all parties to the controversy 
that one is desirable if not necessary to the upbuilding of our 
foreign trade seems to make any argument upon this head un- 
necessary. 

Before closing this report, however, your committee desires 
to call attention to one phase of the problem, which, though 
doubtless much in the minds of the officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are charged with the serious duty of national de- 
fense in time of war, has not been given as much prominence as 
it seems to deserve in the hearings before the committee of the 
House of Representatives. Perhaps this was due to the re- 
luctance of all parties to admit the possibility of another war in 
future, but, in view of world conditions to-day, failure to recog- 
nize such a possibility would seem to be sheer improvidence. 

The very fact that this country was caught at the outbreak 
of the late war with no means of transporting its troops and no 
means of carrying supplies by sea, either to its Army or Navy, 
and that it was, therefore, not only obliged to expend in a hasty 
and necessarily extravagant program of shipbuilding the gi- 
gantic sum of $3,000,000,000, but that the very existence of 
civilization stood in Jeopardy while this program was being 
carried out, should certainly cause thoughtful Americans to 
consider carefully the means for the prevention of a recurrence 
of such an enormous national, not to say world, peril. 

It is needless to say that a navy is powerless without an aux- 
iliary fleet for the carrlage of men and supplies. Swift aux- 
iliary vessels are also necessary in many phases of actual war- 
fare, especially in the suppression of depredations upon the com- 
merce of the nation. And carrying capacity such as can only 
be provided in practice by merchant ships is necessary for the 
transportation of troops, munitions, and supplies. The possible 
extent of the requirements for these purposes in certain emer- 
gencies may be gauged by the number of such ships we had to 
build for the late war. 

With a standing Army and Navy of a certain fixed size, it 
would seem not simply desirable but necessary in the exercise 
of ordinary common sense to provide and keep in training at 
least a sufficient number of these auxiliary ships and their crews 
to meet the probable requirements of our regular establishment. 
The vessels engaged in our coastwise trade are not sufficient 
either in size or number to approach these requirements, much 
less to provide a reserve for emergencies. 

The proposed legislation is admirably caleulated to supply 
adequately and continuously without cost to the Government 
other than the aids which are justified by other purposes a large 
auxiliary fleet of carriers which the Government ean call into 
service on short notice. It will, moreover, keep in training a 
considerable body of sailors who can be drawn upon if need be 
to supply seamen for the Navy itself. 

Even though the purely economic advantages of the pending 
mensure were less apparent, it seems to your committee that 
the necessity for some such means of creating a merchant 
marine for purposes of national defense should be conclusive in 
its favor. Other means may exist, but thus far have not been 
suggested. Unless and until some other plan ts proposed, prom- 
ising equal chance of accomplishing the desired results, the 
pending legislation, we believe, offers the only acceptable alter- 
native. 

RECOMMENDATION, 


For the reasons stated your committee recommends that the 
directors of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce take such ap- 
propriate action by resolution and otherwise as will express the 
approval of the measure under consideration by this institution. 

It is further recommended that copies of the resolutions 
adopted by the board and printed copies of this report be sent 
immediately to all members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, with a letter urging the passage of 
the bill; and that this chamber cooperate in support of the 
measure with the chambers of commerce of other cities in such 
manner as may be deemed advisable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HERMAN A, KELLEY, Chairman, 
F. J. HEMLER. 
FREDERICK L. LECKIE, 
T, F. NEWMAN, 
JOHN A. PENTON, 
CARL A. SCHIPFER, 
A. G. SMITH, 
: Committee on American Merchant Marine. 
Jantary 29, 1923. 


Tanin A.—Comparative wages per month, American, British, and Nor- 
twcyian cargo steamers in South American trade, November, 1921, 
American “Cacique” of 6,28) gross tons, oil burner; British “ Ou- 
raca” of 6388 gross tons, oil burner; Norwegian “ Chipana” of 7,040 
gross tons, coal burning. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the subsidy bill is dead. 
Its decease is admitted by the chairman in charge of the bill, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], due to the filibuster. 
The only question now left for the Senate to determine with 
reference to this bill is the place of its burial. For some 
reason, our Democratic friends apparently are not willing that 
it be buried anywhere, or to permit the filled milk bill to come 
before the Senate, for which the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp] has now been patiently sitting in his seat waiting 
for the opportunity to make a motion for many days. 

Mr. President, the Democrats desire the burial to take place 
in the Committee on Commerce. The chairman of the comi- 
mittee desires that the bill be buried in the calendar. It is 
entirely immaterial to me where it is buried; but it does seein 
to me that we ought now to proceed to consider other bills 
upon the calendar, and I do think that the chairman of the 
committee ought to have the privilege of designating the place 
of the burial of this bill. So I shall vote against recommittal. 
I shall then yote to take up the filled milk bill, on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I had not expected to make 
any remarks on the motion to recommit. The statement just 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], however, 
coupled with the statement made earlier in the day by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones}. prompts me to submit 
a few considerations in connection with this motion. 8 

1 have been ready for a vote on this motion for more than 
two days. It is well known that the Senator from Washington 
announced Saturday morning that he recognized the fact that 
the bill had been defeated. It seemed to me when he made 
that declaration that the Senate should at once take action 
to clear the bill from its proceedings, and take up other meas- 
ures; and I then asked unanimous consent to vote upon a mo- 
tion to recommit. That consent was denied; another motion 
was pending, the motion to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill; and upon a vote the Senate took up the bill for further 
consideration. The motion to recommit was then made. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that an effort is being 
made to induce Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
who are at heart against the ship subsidy bill, and whose 
course during the consideration of the measure has contributed 
to its defeat, to refrain now from giving it a decent burial; 
notwithstanding the declaration of the Senator from Wisconsin 
| Mr. Lesroor] that the chairman of the committee who re- 
ported this bill ought to have the privilege of determining the 
place of its burial, I say that there are substantial reasons 
why this measure ought to find a last reSting place in the 
committee that gave it birth. 
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In the first place; the principal opposition to this bill, the 
ground upon which the passage of the bill has become im- 


possible, grows out of amendments reported by the Committee 
on Commerce. I refer specifically to what is known as the 
Madden amendment. 

The great Republican leader in the body at the other end 
of the Capitol, the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, realizing the fact that it is unfair, oppressive, and unjust 
to fasten upon the American people for a period of 15 years 
the burdens imposed by this bill, sought to retain in the Con- 
gress of the United States the right of annual appropriation, 
so that at least some control might be retained by the repre- 
sentatives of the people over money which this bill will waste. 
The Committee on Commerce repudiated the attitude of the 
Republican majority in the House of Representatives. It 
brought into the Senate of the United States an amendment 
which proposes to tie the hands of the representatives of the 
American people; and that action was taken in spite of the fact 
that in the last election the bill was repudiated by the over- 
whelming vote of the American. people. 

The President thonght enough of the ship-subsidy proposi- 
tion to convene this Congress in extraordinary session to con- 
sider it—a Congress many Members of which had been defeated 
by their constituencies. If the President still thinks that this 
measure ought to pass, he can convene the Congress in extraor- 
dinary session on the 5th of March, and then the American 
people will have an opportunity of knowing whether their 
representatives, many of them chosen with direct reference to 
this issue, are in favor of the passage of the bill There is 
not the slightest doubt that if this bill is recommitted to the 
committee, and an extra session of Congress is called to con- 
sider ship-subsidy legislation, the bill will not be reported in 
the form in which it is presented here, if indeed it is ever 
reported. 

Another thing: It is proposed, by an amendment submitted 
to the committee, expressly to give the power to make contracts 
that shall extend over a period of 15 years. What is the 
object of that provision? The sole object is to make contracts, 
long-term contracts, by virtue of the authority of the present 
Congress, that could not receive approval under the next Con- 
gress. If the President is willing to take into consideration the 
reflected sentiment of the American people as expressed in the 
election, and if Members on the other side of the Chamber 
are willing to do that, they should consent that this bill go 
back to the committee; and if the President thinks it is as im- 
portant now as he thought last fall, he can call an extra session 
to consider the ship subsidy bill; and I, for one, would be 
willing to agree that a vote might be had within 30 days. If an 
extra session is not called for the consideration of this bill, you 
may know and the people may understand that the reason 
why such action is not taken is becanse the Executive realizes 
that this bill has been whipped to a frazzle, defeated in the 
conscience and judgment of the American people, as well as de- 
feated in the conscience and judgment of the Senators com- 
posing a majority in this body. 

There is not a good-faith majority in the Senate of the 
United States in favor of this bill. Senators may decline to 
go upon record, if they choose to do so, upon the motion to re- 
commit. The fact remains that the bill never has had in good 
faith the enthusiastic support of the majority Members of this 


The fact is that many of them have hesitated between loyalty 
to the President and their duty to their constituents; that the 
debates have disclosed that this measure will not accomplish 
the purpose sought to be aceomplished. They have disclosed 
that it is a pitiable subterfuge. It ought not to have been 
brought forward in an extra session, in view of the sentiment 
reflected by the electors of the Nation last November. The 
President did seek to drive the bill through the present Con- 
prens, composed in part of Members who had been defeated on 

his very issue, because he knows the next Congress will not 

ss it. The conclusive evidence of that statement is that he 
called the present Congress in extraordinary session to consider 
the ship subsidy bill, and he does not contemplate calling the 
next Congress in extra session to consider it or a similar 
measure. 

Within a week before the Congress is to adjourn the Execu- 
tive sent to the Senate a message asking the Senate to take 
action contemplating participation by this Government in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice established under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. The representatives 
‘of the majority party in this Chamber have taken no action, and 
they contemplate no procedure looking to a decision respecting 
the question submitted in the President’s message. Since the 
subject is of great importance in the mind of the Executive, the 


Senate can be convened in extraordinary session on the 5th 
of March and this subject, with ship-subsidy legislation, can be 
taken up and acted upon. No such proposition, however, is 
made. An extra session was called during the present Co 

to consider the ship subsidy bill in anticipation of its probable 
defeat by the incoming Congress. There is not a Senator 
familiar with political conditions in this Nation, familiar with 
the sentiment that exists touching the subject matter of this 
legislation, but who knows that the pending bill can not be 
passed during the next Congress; and the sole justification for 
attempting to pass it. through this Congress, to the exclusion 
and rejection of other legislation admittedly necessary and 
wholesome in the publle interest, is the fact that it can not be 
passed and become effective under any action which the new 
Congress may be expected to take. 

With these considerations in mind, the Senate committee 
having. repudiated the policy adopted by. the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is overwhelmingly, Republican, the Senate 
committee having reported an amendment which permanently 
appropriates every dollar of the merchant marine fund before 
any portion of it has accumulated, and having reported another 
amendment which permits the execution of 15-year contracts, 
it now boldly declares that there is no justifieation for this 
body to repudiate its action in those particulars and send the 
bill back to it, to the end that it may revise its conclusions. in 
conformity to the well-known sentiment. of the American people 
and in conformity to the action of the House of Representatives, 
overwhelmingly Republican—aection taken at the instance of the 
Republican leaders of the Senate. 

You can refuse to recommit the bill if you want to, because 
you have the votes. The proposal of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is that if you vote against the motion to recommit he 
and his close associates will yote to take up some other. bill 
which. some of you are in favor of. Since the bill is dead, it 
matters little how or where it is buried, but you must answer 
to the members of your own party in the body at, the other end 
of the Capitol for seeking to impose upon the country for a 
period of 15 years, in violation of the expressed wishes of the 
people, the obligations of this bill. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr: President, I understand the Senate 
would like to take a vote, and if we are to vote upon this 
motion I am willing to yield the floor, on condition that I be 
permitted to speak immediately afterwards on the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota, I would like to inquire if 
any Senator desires to speak at this time on this particular 
subject? The reason I am led to make the inquiry Is that I 
have been waiting for a long time to get the floor, and it seems 
that this discussion will continue all afternoon. If that is the 
fact, I want to take advantage of the recognition which I have 
now secured to make a speech whieh I intended to make, but 
if we can have a vote I am willing to yield the floor, provided 
I may be recognized immediately after the vote to speak on 
the motion of the Senator from North Dakota. I ask, unani- 
mous consent that I be recognized immediately after the vote 
on the motion of the Senator from North Dakota. On that 
condition I yield the floor. f 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Louisiana 
has the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the consent had been granted, 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to have an understanding 
before L yield the floor. I just made a request for unanimous 
consent, and the Chair has not submitted my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator state his re- 
quest, again? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
recognize me immediately after the vote is taken on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota to take up the filled, milk 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have no objection in the 
world to that; I want to hear the Senator now. But if that 
carries with it the idea that no further debate can be had on 
this motion—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not mean to preclude any speeches, 

Mr. SWANSON. Recognition is in the control of the Chair, 
and the Chair can assure the Senator that if he will yield for 
a vote now he will recognize him after the vote is taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam unwilling to agree by unanimous consent 
that at a certain time in the future some Senator may be recog- 
nized to speak on a certain motion. It may be that the Senator 
from North Dakota may want to be recognized. 
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Mr. WATSON. I suggest to the Senator from Louisiana that 
if he wishes to speak, he speak now on ‘this question. The 
probabilities are that I shall want to make some observations 
on this myself, and I do not care to ask to have the time 
farmed out to me on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
is recognized. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
I desire to present a matter of morning business. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 


PRODUCTION OF HABIT-FORMING NARCOTIC DRUGS. 


Mr. LODGE. I report back from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 453) requesting the President to urge upon the 
governments of certain nations the immediate necessity of 
limiting the production of habit-forming. narcotic drugs and 
the raw materials from which they are made to the amount 
actually required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes, 
and I submit a report (Rept. No. 1234) thereon. ‘This is iden- 
tical with a bill which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and which the committee has considered. I ask 
that the joint resolution may go on to the calendar. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is going to ask for action upon it? 

Mr. LODGE. No; not at this moment. I ask that it may 
go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 


FEES FOR VISE OF PASSPORTS. 


Mr. LODGE. I report back unanimously from the Com- 
mittee on Forelgn Relations the bill (S. 4609) to authorize the 
President, in certain cases, to reduce the fees for the visé of 
passports. It is a very short bill, and if the Senator from 
Louisiana will allow me I should like to ask for immediate 
action on it because it is very important that action should be 
taken before final adjournment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield for that purpose. 

There ‘being no objection, the Senate us in Committee of the 
Whole ‘proceeded ‘to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto,, That the President be, and he Is hereby, au- 

>d, in the cases of aliens desiring to visit the United Stutes tem- 

for a period not to exceed.one year, for business or pleasure, 

to reduce the papon visé fees to an amount not less than $2, in- 

cluding the application fee: Provided, That similar provisions are made 

by ‘the ernments of the countries from which such ‘aliens come in 

favor of American nationals desiring to visit such countries- tempo- 
rarily under similar conditions, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN SMYRNA. _ 


Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
from the Secretary of State in regard to our marines and 
sailors at Smyrna. It has reference to some questions that 
were asked in debate the other day when the Armenian bill 
was under consideration. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, us follows: 

eee Hal 88 
ington a 26, je 
The Hon. Hesry Casor Love 2 2 ry 


E£, 
United States Senate. 


to this Government's licy in the Near East were 
pleasure in submitting herewith information which may 
answering the specific questions asked. 

1) * What ds the condition of the building in Smyrna formerly occu- 
pied by the American consular staff?" 

The fire which devastated a large section of Smyrna destroyed the 
quarter of the city where the majority of the se oo consulates were 
leeated. The building oecupied by Consul General Horton and his staff 
as the American consulate general was among those so destroyed. This 
fire occurred on September 18 last. 

As the consulate building was destroyed in the general conflagration 
It is not possible to attribute the destruction of this particular buni- 
ing to the individual act of any person or persous. As far as the de- 
partment is informed, the authors of the fires, apparently of incendiary 
origin, which brought on the Smyrna conflagration have never ‘been 
apprehended nor their identity discovered. this point conflicting 
evidence has been received by the department and the various antago- 
nistic racial groups In Smyrna have each ascribed the origin of the 
fire to the other. However, the Turkish military authorities in orcu- 
pation of Smyrna can searcely avoid responsibility for their failure 
to maintain order in Smyrna, which undoubtedly was one of the con- 
tributory causes for the extent of the disaster. 

(2) Has cruelty been inflicted on American sailors or marines: 
and, if so, when, by whom, and to what extent?" 

No American marines were present at Smyrna during the disaster. 
One or more American destroyers were in Smyrna harbor during and 


subsequent to the fire, the number varying from one to three at varlous 
times. ornate parties of American bluejackets were stationed ar 


various points ut the city as a safeguard for American citizens 
and their preperty, in particular to guard the rendezyous where Ameri- 
cans were assembled previous te their evacuation, and to protect the 
American ces Institute at Smyrna and other property of Ameril- 
can citizens. department is not informed that any American 
sailors were injured during the fire. One bluejacket on ard at an 
American institution, the International College, near Smyrna, was 
roughly handled by Turkish brigands, rescued by a Turkish officer, and 
did not suffer any permanent injury. 

(3) “ What action has been taken by the Executive to protect Ameri- 
can citizens from injury and death, and what action has been taken 
to protect the American flag from insult?’ 

This inquiry is in part answered by the preceding paragraph. Ameri- 
ean citizens were promptly evacuated from Smyrna on an American 
destroyer and an American Shipping Bourd vessel under the protec- 
tion of a destroyer. The ment isnot informed that the American 
flag suffered insult. Notwithstanding the extraordinary condition which 
prevailed in Smyrna, due to a fire of almost 8 violence 
the termination of a military campaign which ‘bad aroused racial and 
nationalist feelings to the highest pitch, and a general tendency to 
disregard the sanctity of life and property on the part of both victor 
and yanquished, the reports which the department has received indi- 
cate that the u can flag in Smyrna was r and that it 
served as a rallying point not only for American citizens but to the 
oppressed and the needy. The record of American officials, of the 
American Navy. of American citizens and relief workers at Smyrna is 
one of which all its citizens can justly be proud, 

The information before the department indicates that the refugee 
problem which confronted Smyrna after the fire has been transf 


to Greece, where the refugees have now cougregated. over 200,000 hav- 


irg been evacuated from Smyrna alone in ber, largely ‘thro 
the Initiative of American naval and relief personnel. i ugh 

The American consulate general in Smyrna has never been closed, 
and upon the burning of the old building new quarters were imme- 
diately found and ‘the work of our ‘officials in protecting our citizens 
and our interests was carried on uninterruptedly, both during and sub- 
sequent to the fire. 

Iam, my dear Senator Gonse, very sincerely yours, 


ARLES E. Huus. 
EXCHANGES OF PROPERTY UNDER REVENUE ACT OF 1921. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on House bill 13774. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworts in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13774) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to 
exchanges of property, and asking for a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
and that the couferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. MeCvsturn. Mr. Ssoor, and Mr. Jones of New Mexico con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CREDITS AND REFUND UNDER REVENUE ACT OF 1921. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18775) to amend the revenue act 
of 1921 in respect to credits and refunds, ud asking for a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
and that the Presiding Officer appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed te; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. McCumber, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Gerry as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

BELLS FOR GRACE CHURCH, PLATNFIELD, N. J. 


Mr. McCCUMBER. From the Committee on Finance I report 
baek favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4639) to remit 
the duty on a carillon of bells to be imported for Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N. J., and I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. T stated a little while ago that 
I would not permit business of this kind to be brought in until 
the pending question on the shipping bill was disposed of. The 
Senate does not seem to desire to dispose of the pending mo- 
tion, and, so far as I am concerned, I am uot going to object 
| to anything anyone wants to bring up by unanimous consent. 
| So if other Senators do not object, the bill can be considered. 
| There being no objection, the Senate, as lu Committee of the 
| . preceeded to consider the bill, aud it was read, as fol- 
ows: . 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
| hereby, authorized to admit free of duty a certain carillon of bells to 
be imported for Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered te be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


=- tofore. 


THF MERCHANT MARINE, 7 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBIxsoNn] to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE AND DENATURED ALCOHOL. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr, President, I have been waiting for a 
couple of days for the final disposition of the shipping bill. I 
realized that the measure was dead, and, although still willing 
to vote on any motion consistent with the way I voted in the 
beginning, I was willing to let the matter pass out so that we 
might take up other matters. 

This is not u matter which pertains to the shipping bill. 
Every speech that has been made since Saturday has been a dis- 
cussion of the shipping bill. The matter about which I desire 
to speak properly would come on the motion of the Senator 
from North Dakota to take up the filled milk bill. or any other 
agricultural bill. It is one which I think should directly and 
very forcibly interest those Senators who in this body belong 
to the agricultural bloc. 

All of us realize the conditions which exist in this country 
in agricultural pursuits. In fact, since I have been here I 
have very gladly Joined those who proposed legislation for the 
relief of the farmers, and the record we have made is to be 
commended. Among some of the acts we have passed is one 
approved Angust 24, 1921, to amend the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act so as to provide relief for producers and dealers in 
agricultural products, That was later amended, on June 10, 
1921, so that the act was extended for the benefit of the farmers. 

We also amended the antitrust laws so as to permit farmers, 
by means of cooperative associations, to market collectively 
their products without violating the antitrust laws of this 
country, ‘This body has voted on two other measures proposing 
relief to farmers, providing credit facilities for agricultural 
and live-stock industries of the United States, to amend the 
Federal farm loan act, and to amend the Federal reserve act. 

There have been many other similar measures, passed or 
pending, or acted upon by this present Senate. We have been 
looking around to help the farmer, and the Senator from North 
Dakota now proposes a measure which is known as the filled 
milk bill. It only demonstrates to what extent we are racking 
our brains and thinking over what other legislation could be 
adopted in order to encourage the farmer and to make agricul- 
tural pursuits more profitable. 

There is one thing, however, which the people of the United 
Stutes have entirely overlooked. In the discussions of the 
bills we have passed in this body many times reference has 
been made to the fact that we may try to remedy conditions 
amd may amend our laws, but until market facilities are better, 
until we create a demand for the agricultural products, no 
results will be obtained. Those arguments have directed my 
attention to efforts of finding in some way, or of creating in 
this country, a new market for agricultural products, I should 
not say a new market, but to restore to their legitimate mar- 
kets certain agricultural products which have heen absolutely 
outlawed, not by the Constitution, not even by the acts of 
Congress, but by the regulations putting into force the laws 
adopted to enforce certain sumptuary measures, 

Senators may think this statement is very trivial, but I 
do want to say this, that T have thought this matter out very 
seriously. and I think I have some interesting facts to submit, 
in which the agricultural people of this country are most 
vitally concerned, and in which the entire population of the 
United States are likewise interested. 

I shall not discuss prohibition. I have discussed that here- 
I do not intend to touch upon that subject. I am 
going to limit myself to the industrial side of this question, 
aud I have here facts and figures which I think will demonstrate 
to any reasonable man the correctness of the position which I 
have taken, and which I shall submit to the Senate, 

It will be admitted that the eighteenth amendment never was 
intended to interfere with industrial alcohol in the country, 
To substantiate that I shall read section 1 of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States: 

After one year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, 
süle, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
territories subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes 
is hereby prohibited. 

It will be noticed that not only did the eighteenth amendment 
not Intend to deny the right to manufacture alcoholic spirits 
but that its restrictions were limited to beverages which were 
in fact intoxicating. I take the position that the Congress of 
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the United States, in attempting to carry out the spirit of the 
Constitution, recognized that very fact by providing in its legis- 
lation that the manufacture of alcohol for industrial purposes 
did not come within the purview of the constitutional amend- 
ment; and they thereby recognized what everybody in the 
country knew to be a fact, and what the proponents of the 
amendment to the Constitution conceded during the long debate 
which preceded for many years the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. President, in the debate on the Willis-Campbell bill in 
1921 I made a statement to which I wish to call uttention at 
this time. When the House bill came to the Senate and there 
were so many proposed restrictions placed upon the legitimate uses 
of industrial alcohol, I was unable to understand the reason for 
it, and I made the statement on the floor of the Senate—and any- 
body interested may look it up and ascertain that I am now 
stating in a very few sentences what I stated then at length— 
that there were certain interests who were directly concerned 
in the elimination of industrial alcohol as an economie product 
in the United States. I went further. I made the statement 
that Mr. Rockefeller was not to be credited entirely with a 
humanitarian spirit in the contributions which he made to the 
prohibition cause, but that he himself was more largely inter- 
ested than anybody else in the United States in so interpreting 
the United States Constitution and the acts of Congress as to 
eliminate from manufacture alcohol, which was then demon- 
Strated to be the future competitor of his product—gasoline. 
At that time many Senators on the floor smiled at my state- 
ment. I think it was the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
METL] who interrupted me, probably wishing in a spirit of fun 
to heckle me. I would rather believe that than that he was 
ignorant of the fact that alcohol was the probable successful 
competitor as fuel for motor engines, ight, and heat. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. When the Senator was talking about Mr. 
Rockefellers contributions, is he sure that it was not Mr. W. H. 
Anderson who smiled? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Probably he also smiled, although if 
that caused him to smile, he has since ceused to smile as 
I understand the situation from the press. 

But I want to take up the question as a serious industrial 
economie mutter of great importance to the country. I am 
satisfied that I am just as sincere in this proposition as I ever 
Was on any other. I am satisfied moreover that all the ills 
affecting agriculture which the Congress of the United States 
tried to cure by legislation passed in the last 20 years 
combined is insignificant compared to the result flowing from 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, as I shall dem- 
onstrate by facts and figures which I have obtained from the 
United States departments which have these matters under 
their jurisdiction and which will furnish the information to 
anybody. 

At the time I made that statement I saw in the regulations 
presented to us under the amendment to the Volstead law all 
sorts of restrictions placed not only upon the people who 
manufactured alcohol that was potable and not denounced by 
the eighteenth amendment, but also upon alcohol that was 
denatured and which, under the regulations issued by the 
department, were violent poisons, Notwithstanding the fact 
that the denatured alcohols were deadly poisons, there were 
many, many regulations which were issued for the very pur- 
pose of preventing the use of industrial or denatured alcohol 
as a competitor of gasoline. 

I recalled the fact that the Congress of the United States 
long before had recognized the fact that alcohol was a most 
valuable product and that England and all the other leading 
nations, principally Germany, had recognized the fact and 
were then encouraging the production of industrial alcoho! as 
a fuel for motive power as well as a valuable source of heat 
and light. I recalled that before the prohibition act went into 
effect alcohol was worth about 10 cents a gallon and gasoline 
8 cents a gallop, I recalled the fact that the corn producers 
of the country often burned their corn as a substitute for coal. 
All of those facts so interested me that I mude the statement 
here that I really believed the motive behind those regula- 
tions was to prevent the development of industrial alcohol 
as a competitor of gasoline. 

Mr. President, every one of us realizes the fact that there 
is no discussion of n treaty among the nations of the world 
to-day that can be confected without considering the petroleum 
conditions of the territory affected. Frunce und England dir- 
fered immediately when certain nations were placed under 
their protectorate, aud they have not been able to solve the 


Mesopotamian situation because of the oil that is involyed 


1923. 
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there. As it is not visible to the Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
they have deferred the settlement of it, each nation thinking 
that it might get the worst, net of surface conditions, not of 
fertility of soil, not of forests that are there, not of mines 
that are known, but because of the fact that oil is beneath 
the soil and no one knows just where it is. 

Who in this country can ignore the fact that every revolution 
for the last 40 years in Mexico has been instigated by the large 
oil corporations of the world, which have reached into Mexico 
and have tried not only to grab the oil lands that were not 
previously sold by the Mexican Government but have tried to 
crowd out all other nationals from Mexican territory? We 
know ourselves that the problem at the root of the refusal of 
this Government to recognize the Government of Mexico is 
that the State Department under this administration is insisting 
that a certain article of the constitution of Mexico be repealed, 
because Americans who own oil lands in Mexico claim that their 
rights will be jeopardized unless that is done. ‘They were power- 
ful enough to prevent this Government, not only the present 
administration but the previous one, from recognizing the 
Government of Mexico due to that very fact. We know that 
every civilized nation is now looking to Russia to try to get 
hold of oil fields and oil territory. 

These are conditions about which all of us know. It is not 
anything new or anything that people do not know that I wish 
to present. I merely want to get the ple to understand ex- 
actly what we have been doing in this country and what we 
are guilty of at the present time. 

Mr. President, we are large importers of leum ourselves. 
I have here a long statement from the United States Geo- 
logical Survey that I shall not read. I merely want to show— 
and I may not be exactly connected in all the facts I shall 
submit, because there are so many of them—the importance of 
the question. We all know that some time ago we paid as high 
as 88 cents a gallon for gasoline. We know that the price of 
gasoline is and must be based upen the price of petroleum. The 
price of gasoline went down this year to something like 24 cents, 
but the reason why it went down was not because our supply of 
petroleum in the country was sufficient but because of the im- 
portations which were made. The rt of the United States 
Geological Survey, in its review of year 1922, on page 5, 
reads as follows: 

The year 1922 in the crude-petroleum industry was characterized b 
record h production and by almost record imports, which W 
in spite of record consumption and exports, in the already e accumu- 
lation of stocks being increased to the largest quantity ever recorded. 
These conditions of oversupply were reflected in unsettled and low 
prices of erade ail. 

So they inform us that the price of gasoline went down dur- 
ing the year 1922 not because we have discovered new fields and 
are producing enough oil, but because we have imported more 
0 


I have here an Article printed in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1928. I do not want to detain the Senate too long, so I 
shall not read the entire article, but I ask that it may be printed 
as an appendix to my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 1.) f 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall content myself by reading just 
a brief extract, as follows: f 

The increase in registered automobiles in the last nine years is shown 
to be 10,746,125 cars, or approximately 857 per cent. In the same 
period gasoline production increased 4,054,199,318 gallons, or 368 per 
dent, while crude-oil production increased only 221,257,256 barrels, or 
RO per cent. 

Now, that is very significant. Automobiles have increased in 
five years 857 per cent, whereas the inerease in the production 
of gasoline is only 868 per cent and the increase in the crude-oil 
production only 89 per cent. Shall we remain dormant here and 
ignore this problem or shall we do like the other civilized 
nations of the world are doing now and encourage the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol as a motive power? 

I have here, Mr. President, the statistics relative to the pro- 
duction of gasoline in this country.: I asked the Department of 
the Interior to furnish me the statistics of that production for 
the last 20 years, They answered that they could not furnish 
the figures for every one of the 20 years, but that between the 
years 1899 and 1914 they could give the average for each of the 
5 years during that period. The average production between 
1899 and 1904 was 281,000,000 gallons; from 1904 up to 1909 
it was 291,000,000 gallons; between 1909 and 1914 it was 
540,000,000 galions. Then suddenly there was a jump, and we 
find that immediately after that the yearly production of gaso- 
line went up to 1,500,000,000 gallons. Following that, we had, 


in 1918, a production of 1,825,360,187 gallons; in 1919 a pro- 


duction of 2,341,632,164 gallons. The production continued in- 


‘creasing until the year 1921, when it reached a total of 5,153,- 
549,318 gallons. 

Notwithstanding that production and the large oil imports, 
Mr. President, we imported gasoline during 1921 to the amount 


of 37,806,004 gallons. Those increases in production were made 


‘necessary by the increase in the number of automobiles and 


gasoline engines in this country. I ask unanimous consent that 
this line of figures be inserted in the Recor as an appendix to 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 2.) 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Alcohol in 1906 sold for 10 cents per 
gallon in Cuba; gasoline in 1914 sold for 8 cents per gallon. 
Think of the profits when 1 cent raise in price per gallon netted 
over $50,000,000. From 1906 to date gasoline adyanced 16 cents 
per gallon. Last year the advance was at one time 30 cents. 
Let the farmers who made this Nation dry figure what the cost 
has been to them, what enormous fortunes made as a result of 
the unsurmountable difficulties placed in the manufacture of 
denatured or industrial alcohol. 

Mr. President, I have here an article which appeared in the 
Newark Evening News of January 16, 1923, commenting upon 
the ‘hearings which where held last month by a Senate com- 
mittee which investigated, I think, the Standard Oil or some 
other oil company. I ask that the article may be printed as 
an appendix to my remarks. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumper in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 8.) 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have here from the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Gensus, for the year 1919, on the sub- 
ject of “ Petroleum refining,” something which I desire to read to 
the Senate. Referring to Table 14, which I shall not insert 
because It is digested in these words, it. proceeds to say: 


The aggregate value of all products of the refineries in 1919 was 
an increase of 312 per cent over the total for 1914. In addition P| 
o 


gasoline product of the refineries, there was a large uetion 
casing-head [age the output as reported by the Geological Survey 
for 1919 being 840,647,000 gallons, valued at as com- 


$63,608,900, 
pared with 42,652,632 gallons in 1914, valued at $3,105,900, 

Mr. President, it will be noted that the increase so far as pro- 
duction is concerned does not correspond with the increase in 
price. That is because the enormous increase in the price of 
gasoline has been inevitable, as any human being could reason- 
ably conclude if he considered the question for just one moment. 
We do know that we are very rapidly consuming the oil re- 
sources of this country. I have data and statistics which show, 
if I cared to bring them here—but that would make my speech 
too long if I followed out every branch of it—that although we 
are producing less than we consume, we ourselves are large 
exporters of petroleum oils and of gasoline, and that a large- 
portion of our oil territory and oil production is controlled by 
foreign corporations, who are preserving their own petroleum 
and using ours. I do not think anybody would ever say that he 
expects the petroleum-oil production of this country to keep 
pace with the demands made upon such production for fuel and- 
for motive power. 

Mr. President, although some Senators were surprised -when 
I referred to certain facts in connection with alcohol engines 
two years ago, I have sinee investigated the matter, and find 
that in 1907 the Congress of the United States, for the first 
time realizing the fact that our supply of petroleum in this 
eountry was limited and taking note of the rapidly increasing 
demand for gasoline for motive fuel and other purposes, and of 
the desirability of finding some substitute for gasoline, ap- 
pointed a commission which went thoroughly into this matter. 
I have in my hand a report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 191, 
which is headed “ Tests of internal-combustion engines on aleo- 
hol fuel, by Charles Edward Imeke and 8. M. Woodward.” 
The report was issued on September 14, 1907, and I will read 
from page 88. 

I read from it to show that alcohol was then demonstrated to 
be equally as valuable as gasoline: 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The following general conclusions are drawn as a result of the in- 
vestigations reported in detail above: 

(1) Any gasoline engine of the ordinary types can be run on alcohol 
fuel without any material change in the construction of the engtne. 
The only difficulties likely to be encountered are in starting and in 
supplying a sufficient quantity of fuel, a quantity which must be con- 
py anita greater theta thse quantity of tasoina required. 

That refers to the starting of the engine, in which process 
a larger quantity of alcohol is required than if the fuel is 

line, 


gaso 
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(2) When an engine is run on alcohol, its operation is more noise- 
less than when run on gasoline, its maximum power is usually 
materially higher than it is on gasoline, and there is no danger of any 
injurious hammering with alcohol such as may occur with gasoline. 

3) For automobile air-cooled engines alcohol seems to be es 
cially adapted as a fuel, since the temperature of the engine cylinder 
may rise much higher before autoignition takes place than is possible 
with gasoline fuel; and if autoignition of the alcohol fuel does 
oceur no injurious hammering can result. 

(4) The consumption of fuel in Roquds per brake horsepower, 
whether the fuel is soline or alco A depends chiefly upon 
horsepower at which the engine is being run and upon the 0 
the fuel-supply valve, It is easily possible for the fuel consum n 

r horsepower hour to be increa to- double the best value, either 

running the engine on a load below its full power or by a poor 
setting of the e valve. 

45) These investigations also showed that the fuel, consumption 
was affected by the time of ignition, by the speed, and by the initial 
compression of the fuel charge. o tests were made to determine 
the maximum possible change in fuel consumption that could 

roduced by changing the e of 1 rae but when near the best 
el consumption it was shown to important to bave an early 
ition. So far as tested, the alcohol-fuel consumption was better 
at low than at high 8. far as investigated, increasing the 
initial compression from 70 to 125 pounds eg only a very 
slight improvement in the consumption of alcohol. 
(6) It is probable that for any given engine the fuel consumption 


is also affected by the quantity and temperature of cooling water 
used and the nature of the cooling system, by the type of ition 
apparatus, by the quantity and quality of lubricating oil, the 


temperature and humidity of the atmosphere, and by the tial 
temperature of the fuel. : 

(7) It seems probable that all well-constructed engines of the same 
size will haye approximately the same fuel consumption when work- 
ing under the most advantageous conditions. 

(8) With any good small stationary engine as small a_ fuel con- 
sumption as 0.70 pound of gasoline, or 1.16 pounds of alcohol r 
brake horsepower-hour may reasonably be expected under favorable 
conditions. These values correspond to 0.118 and 0.170 samon, 
respectively, or 0.95 pint of gasoline and 1.36 pints of alcohol. sed 
on the high caloric values of 21,120 British thermal units per pound 
of gasoline and 11,880 r pound of alcohol, these 55 
represent thermal efficiencies of 17.2 per cent for gasoline and 18. 
per cent for alcohol. . N 

So you see, Mr. President, that its value as determined by 
the British standard is higher than that of gasoline; and this 
was In 1907, with scarcely any experiments to demonstrate 
that, and refers to experiments conducted in engines constructed 
for gasoline and not for alcohol. 

This report proceeds: 

But calculated on the basis of the low calorific values of 19,660 
British thermal units per pound for gasoline and 10,620 for alcohol, 
the thermal efficiencies become 18.5 for the former fuel and 20.7 for 
alcohol. The ratio of the high calorific values used above is, gasoline 
to alcohol, 1.78. The corresponding ratio of the low calorific values is 
1.85. The ratio of the consumption mentioned above is, alcohol to 
gasoline, 1.66 by weight, or 1.44 by volume. 

You see, Mr. President, in 1907, when these experiments were 
made, the Congress of the United States was perfectly justified 
when in 1906, for the first time in its history, industrial 
alcohol was put on a tax-free basis. In 1913 they reenacted 
this law, and they still kept industrial alcohol on a tax-free 
basis. When the Volstead law was enacted they still kept de- 
natured alcohol on a tax-free basis; but by that time this coun- 
try was committed to prohibition, and under the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which sought merely to regulate 
the production and use of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses, the department proceeded to take away from the people 
the right freely to manufacture industrial or denatured alcohol, 
although it had been agreed that the best policy this country 
could adopt was te put it on a tax-free basis. What the Anti- 
Saloon League wanted to do was to prevent its manufacture 
altogether, and they have practically succeeded in that. 

Mr. President, we have later reports from the Department 
of the Interior, the Bureau of Mines, in Bulletin 43. I have 
been investigating this subject for several months. To my sur- 
prise I have found, for instance, that Bulletin No. 43, issued in 
1918, and likewise practically all of the bulletins issued on the 
subject of industrial alcohol, can no longer be obtained from the 
bureaus here. For some reason somebody has been interested 
in withdrawing them; and there is in almost all of these that I 
am using, and many at my office, the notation that they belong 
to the bureau or department office, or that they belong to the 
library, and I am pledged to return them. 

Mr. President, in 1918 numerous experiments I think about 
1.000 of them were conducted by the Government in Virginia 
and Missouri. I wish to read part of this introduction. The 
whole of it is extremely interesting, and I should like to have 
permission to have it inserted in my remarks as an appendix to 
my speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, It is so ordered. 
(See Appendix 4.) 
Mr. BROUSSARD. 
and to make a statement as to the result of them. 


I wish to read a part of the introduction 
I read from 


the report made by R. M. Strong and Lauson Stone: \ 

Under the terms of the act establishing the Bureau of Mines this 
bureau was authorized to carry on the work of testing and anal 
fuels, which had been conducted by the technologic branch oi 


“ne 


United States Geological Survey. 
vestigation of the availability 
els; for the original outline of the fuel-testing investigations con- 


That work included in its scope an 
and uses of liquid as well as solid 


88 as soon as the funds would be available, a study of the 
liquid-fuel resources of the country and the making of related researches 
to determine how these resources could be utilized with greatest 


efficiency. 
Owing to the fact that man 
the adaptation of the heavier 
astion a 


comb 


difficulties were being encountered in 
el oils for convenient use in internal- 
es, it was deemed best to begin the investigation of 
tests of gasoline, a fuel in more or less eral use. 
When t investigation began, the extensive introduction, especial] 
ae ore = powers, of iaia: — ‘or 11 naval craft had awakene 
rest. owever, the qua of gasoline was reported to var. 
materially in different countries, and. the quantity avathente was said M 
be rapidly decreasing, with the probability of a prohibitive increase in 
rice. At the same time the im was made that denatured alcohol 
£ fairly uniform quality could be procured in all parts of the world; 
at mited quantities toni be genes produced at a low cost; and 
fuel could be much more efficiently than gasoline in 
internal-combustio: es. Such statements naturally led to a 
widespread beli time was near at hand when denatured alco- 
pos would entirely EY gasoline as ne fuel. Therefore the first 
tions of the liquid mineral fuels logically embraced a careful 
8 8 tests ot — an 8 * Jn engines. 
over 2, su s was conduct at the vernment 
fuel-testing plants at St. Louis 2 and Norf 
e 


are given in the following pa T 5 niga Ais details of which 
g pages. ort is publish 
of Mines use of the transfer of p y tbe Bureau 


rep 
the l-t 
2 fuel-testing investigations to 


I do not care to take the time of the Senate to read the con- 
clusions which were drawn, because they are lengthy, but I 
shall incorporate them, in substance, in my remarks. In sub- 
stance they cover the following points: 

First, they found—and these are comparisons between gaso- 
line and industrial alecohol—that the heating values were the 
same. They found that in engines up to 15 horsepower the 
ratio of efficiency is as 180 is to 70 in favor of alcohol. They 
found further, in general—that is, in relation to all qualities of 
engines considered together—that alcohol was as good as gaso- 
line. They found further that in engines having a compression 
of 70 pounds alcohol has a horsepower of 10 per cent over 
gasoline. They found that for storage purposes the advantage 
was decidedly in favor of alcohol, both for cleanliness and be- 
cause it is less inflammable, less likely to explode and start a 
fire. They say that industrial alcohol will eventually and must 
necessarily be cheaper than gasoline. They say that the insur- 
ance rate and the transportation charges on alcohol are in 
favor of alcohol. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the Senator would inform us on 
what basis they make that prediction—that in the future gaso- 
line will be more expensive, or that alcohol will be less ex- 
pensive? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is this on the assumption that we shall 

soon exhaust our gasoline, and that its price, therefore, will 
be very much higher, or that the other product will be 
lower? 
Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the burden of my argument in 
its entirety will answer the Senator's question; but their con- 
clusions are based on two reasons, both of which are suggested 
in the question. 

First, we know that the production of alcohol depends upon 
the yearly production of crops, and that it can be inc 
at will, it can be increased in accordance with the demand, 
whereas the production of gasoline is dependent upon the pro- 
duction of petroleum; and already it is known that the petro- 
leum is giving out, and that in this country we are rapidly 
approaching the point where we shall have absolutely consumed 
it all. Therefore the conclusion is that we shall eventually 
be driven to the use of alcohol. 

I wish to make this observation at this particular point: 
What interests me in the proposition is that there is involved 
here the same question that was involved when the war came 
on as to the experiments in industry and chemistry; that, as 
I shall show later, England, Germany, France, Italy, and Cuba 
are all experimenting along this line, and Anstralia has given 
a bonus for the production of industrial alcohol; and that 
unless we wake up and follow them in that, they will obtain 
certain patent rights in this respect and we shall be handi- 
capped for years to come, 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I noted the statement made by the Sena- 
tor a short time ago that denatured alcohol was worth 60 
cents a gallon at the same time that the retail price of gaso- 
line is probably 22 to 24 cents a gallon; and I was wondering 
if the conclusion which he drew was that gasoline in a short 
time would go up as high as 60 cents a gallon, or that the 


I shall be glad to answer the Senator's 


1923. 


development of the alcohol industry would bring the price of 
alcohol down nearer to the present par of gasoline? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am very glad the Senator has asked 
the question, because, I will say to him, that what I am trying 
to establish is the fact that because of the elimination of indus- 
trial alcohol as a competitor to gasoline and the further fact 
that we are consuming more gasoline than we produce in this 
country, there has been an increase in the price of gasoline. 
On the other hand, I am also trying to illustrate the fact that 

` whereas the act of 1906 and the act of 1913 and the national 
prohibition act, every one of which ayowed the purpose to 
encourage the development and production of domestic alcohol 
and the development of the industries and the sciences in this 
country, granted these rights to the farmer, the bureau having 
the enforcement of that law has by means of unreasonable 
regulations nullified all these laws; and to-day not only is the 
farmer unable to manufacture industrial or denatured alcohol 
under these permissive statutes but many of the large distil- 
leries have been put out of business by regulations which are 
intended to put them ont of business. I may further state to 
the Senator that, granted industrial alcohol is of equal value to 
gasoline as a substitute, the amount of industrial alcohol used 
in competition with gasoline as a motor fuel and for heat and 
light would to that extent reduce the price of the latter. It is 
simply a case of supply and demand. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I doubt not that the Senator will touch 
on the question in the course of his very learned and elaborate 
address, but any vegetable juice containing sugar or starch 
will produce alcohol. Stalks of corn, potatoes, any grain, 
sugar, blackstrap molasses, and a thousand and one things 
grown on a farm can cheaply be converted into alcohol. Not 
the conversion into beverage alcohol but, as the Senator has 
said is provided by law, the making of industrial alcohol will 
be the greatest absorber of surplus farm products. For in- 
stance, one year potatoes will bring $1 a bushel, the next year 
they will bring 10 cents, and the next year they are allowed to 
rot on the ground because it does not pay to dig them, Every 
one of those potatoes could be utilized at a good price in the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. The same is true of what 
farmers call “drowned” corn. The floods come up, and the 
stalks of the corn become soured, unfit for man or beast. 
That corn can be economically and advantageously converted 
into alcohol for industrial purposes. The law has never for- 
bidden it, but we are not governed by laws any more; we are 
governed by bureaus, and a bureaucracy has autocratically 
by the imposition of designedly vexatious and impossible re- 
strictions, practically destroyed this great industry. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky, but I intend to cover this whole subject very thor- 
oughly, and I think that if he will follow me he will find that 
I go into that. It is a vast subject. I have sought to bring 
together certain facts which I think will show what I am try- 
ing to point out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, the thought 
I have constantly had in mind as I have been Listening to the 
address of the Senator was whether it was possible to manufac- 
ture alcohol at a price low enough to compete with gasoline, 
even admitting its superiority as a fuel for use In engines, as 
the Senator has described. The United States Industrial Alco- 
hol Co. has almost gone out of business so far as the manufac- 
ture of alcohol is concerned. They manufactured a product a 
few years ago which they called “Alco gas,” which was very 
superior to the average gasoline used as a motive power. I 
have been informed that they had to cease producing it because 
the high cost of the material and the high cost of production 
were such that they were unable to compete with gasoline prices, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I may say to the Senator, as I said to 
the Senator from Kentucky, that I think I have every phase of 
the subject covered-in this speech, and if there is anything the 
Senator would like to ask me, I will be glad to have him remain 
in the Senate and ask me after I get through; but I have that 
very subject covered. 

I have here a report from England as to what is being done 
there and others as to what is being done here, what the cost 
of the manufacture of industrial alcohol is, and what the cost of 
gasoline is. J think I will cover that pretty fully. 

I do not think I finished with the conclusions of this Bulletin 
No. 43. It says that as far back as 1918 safety and cleanliness 
favored the alcohol. engine. 

Coming to the question which the Senator from North Dakota 
just asked me, I have here a report sent to me from Whitehall, 
London. It is a statement of the facts and conditions in Eng- 
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land, and I wish to read this, because I think the Senator from 


North Dakota will be interested in it. It reads as follows: 


The accurate ascertainment of the quantity of alcoholic spirits used 
for solely motor purposes has been a matter of some difficulty. Careful 
inquiries have been made and information sought from all available 
reliable sources, including the Alcohol Fuel Co. (Ltd.), Princes Street, 
Westminster, S. W.. and the Hammersmith Distillery Co., Distillery 
Lane, Fulham Road, Hammersmith (a branch of the Edinburgh Dis- 
tileries 155 (Ltd.)), probably the largest spirit distillery combine in 
the world. 

All the information elicited tends to show that although the use of 
alcohol as a motor (I. e., general vehicular) propellant is as yet in the 
United Kingdom merely in its inciplent stage, nevertheless all the tech- 
nical information received indicates that the motor use of alcohol is 
increasing in Great Britain by leaps and bounds, and that in all proba- 
51 it will be the great mechanical propellant of the future. 

e chief establishment at present 8 solely in the manufacture 
of this motor spirit is the Hammersmith Distillery Co. aforesaid, which 


has put on the market the well-known propellant “ Discol,” which is 
gaining favor in the commercial world. 
The Alcohol Fuel Co., already mentioned, is only as yet preparing 


to launch its motor spirit on the market, but has large plants and fac- 
torles about to begin manufacture at Hull and elsewhere. It is pointed 
out that alcohol when pure is a more rapid and efficient locomotive 
propellant than ordinary trol, although in this form it will prob- 
ably—at any rate, in the mediate future—not be very largely used 
for the perpos. owing to the fact that it would be liable to a duty of 
75 shillings per gallon as immature spirit. Nevertheless even when 
denatured for motor purposes (by the addition of benzol, wood-naphtha 
dyes, and paraffin) its advocates still claim that it has material advan- 
tage over petrol as a transport agency. 

On the point of definite, concrete quantities actually at the present 
time being manufactured, the representatives of the companies con- 
cerned were not inclined to be overcommunicative, but preferred to 
state that we must give motor alcohol a fair chance, and that its 
enormous success would soon be established. It was pointed out in this 
connection that the sources of alcohol manufacture were practically 
unlimited, while the supply of petrol, on the other hand, was tending 
to become less and less with consequent increased price. 

Furthermore, the actual present use of methylated alcoholic spirit 
for industrial and commercial purposes, which may be described as 
static or nonpropellant industrial purposes, are almost legion. 

So it will be seen that it Is about time for us to begin to con- 
sider this very serious question. 

I have here a book which was printed by Doctor Farmer in 
1921. Doctor Farmer was late principal assistant research 
chemist, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich; chief chemist of the ex- 
plosives department of the ministry of munitions; member of 
the nitrogen products committee and of the chemical committee 
of the munitions inventions department. 

I may say that I have come across so many authorities which 
date since 1907, when our first experiments were made here, 
that it would take a man years to read them. Experiments are 
being made all over the world, and everywhere except in the 
United States people are worrying about the disappearance of 
the probable supply of petroleum, and therefore gasoline. As 
I shall show in a moment, Australia is giving a bonus to the 
man who grows the raw product which goes into the manufac- 
ture of industrial alcohol, and gives a bonus to the man who 
manufactures the alcohol, in order to be sure that this power 
may be applied in its various activities of commerce and in- 
dustry and to the necessities of the nation, so as to bring about 
its development and its greatest efficiency. 

I dislike to hold the Senate to read from books, but these 
comments are from authors of international reputation and, of 
course, I would not stop to set up my opinion against theirs 
and therefore I will read them. But I think many of the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Kentucky are answered here, although 
I will read only the preface. Doctor Farmer’s preface reads: 

The association of alcohol with stella Aap peste back to a very 
remote period. Its use for other purpose than as a bev e is a 
development of por ths Mg mes, and the term “ industrial 
alcohol” is even yet the subject of a good deal of misconception. The 
Government committee on the utilization of alcohol for power pur- 

s (1919) indeed mentioned that some sections of the community 
lieved that the words “industrial alcohol" referred to an inferior 
spirit for drinking purposes. One of the objects of this small work 
is to give an indication of the widespread chemical and industrial uses 
to which alcohol can be applied, including medicinal agi dyes, 
photographic materials, celluloid, and fine chemicals of all sorts. 

Apart, however, from these manufactures, a new aspect of the sub- 
ject has sprung up in recent years, which calls insistently for supplies 
of alcohol far in excess of anything that has been atta hitherto. 
The advent of the internal-combustion engine a rise to a demand 
for enormous quantities of liquid fuel; the earth has been tapped for 
petroleum fuel with a prodigality which can not continue. 
world’s supply of petroleum is small when considered in comparison 
with the supply of coal. Already the demand is outstripping the sup- 
ply, with consequent rise of price. The 1 home needs of 
America leave less and less for export, and we shall be faced in the 
near future by a serious check to the development of motor transport. 

In this book an attempt is made to show to what extent alcohol 
forms a suitable substitute for petrol, and to examine into the possible 
sources of alcohol, in order to ascertain the prospects of obtaining it 
in abundance, at a price which will compete with that of petrol. The 
desirability of drawing our supplies of motor fuel from recurrent 
vegetable sources instead of from the world’s fixed capital of mineral 
wealth is obvious. 

“Power alcohol” is a subject which affects every one in the com- 
munity, determining as it does the cost of road transport for goods 
and passengers and of tractors for agriculture and other purposes, 
which go right to the reot of everyday needs. The time is not yet 
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ripe to say with certainty whether alcohol will form the main fuel 
‘of the future, but research in this direction is of the highest fm- 
‘pertunce for the future of the Internal-combustion motor. 


I wish to insert without reading what Mr. Farmer calls the 
need for petrol substitute as set forth on pages 88 and 89 of 
this book, to be printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(Sée Appendix 5.) 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think when our friends 
who like to help the farmer and when the farmers themselves 
begin to realize the great importance of this subject, we will 
have a somewhat different interpretation of the acts of Con- 
‘gress that wil! enable the people io manufacture one of the 
greatest needs of mankind at this time, which is denatured or 
industrial alcohol. 

In 1917 a committee was appointed in Australia to investi- 
gate this subject. The report of the committee was dated De- 
‘cember 10, 1917. It was called a special committee to inquire 
into the production and utilization of power alcohol. From 
page 62 of their report I wish to read to the Senate the recom- 
mendations of the committee: 


The committee recommends— 

1, That in order to develop the use of alcohol for power 8 
and to encourage the production of the raw material upon which the 
manufacture of power al d the necessary action be taken 
to allow of the manufacture aud use in Australia of power alcohol,” 
denatured with 2 per cent of either— 

Then they give the denatured elements, which do not interest 
the Senate, and proceed: 

2. That an allowance at the rate of 3d. gallon granted 
the Commonwealth Goyernment on power alcohol” n — in Bf 
above manner and manufactured in Australia from raw materials pro- 
duced in Australia, by way of reimbursement of the extra cost caused 
by sral restrictions on the manufacture of alcohol. 

3. That a bonus, also at the rate of 3d, per gallon, be granted by the 
Commonwealth Government on such power alcohol” in order to en- 
courage its manufacture and to develop the primary industries on 
which the supply of the necessary raw material pias SE 

I think that these questions are worthy of consideration by 
a Congress which has seen the eighteenth amendment so dis- 
torted through the enactment of laws as not only greatly to 
handicap the manufacture of this necessary product ‘but abso- 
lutely forbids it to be manufactured except under the greatest 
difficulties only by large distillertes in the United States under 
most irritating and almost impossible regulations issued by the 
bureau. 

Now, we know frem the World War experience what was the 
effect of the absolute freedom accorded by the German Govern- 
ment to her citizens te manufacture industrial alcohol. I have 
here Bulletin 182 of the United States Department ef Agricul- 
ture. I wish to state again that it is most astonishing te me 
that these valuable papers and bulletins which have been col- 
lected to furnish information and data and to recerd experi- 
ments conducted at great expense to the Government are in 
many cases absolutely exhausted, although of recent date. The 
copies we may obtain are borrowed and must be returned. Here 
is one with a slip attached, “ Borrowed from the library,” and 
must be returned. None are to be had, although some of them 
are as recent as 1921. 

Investigations were made by our Government in the year 
1915 as to what the Germans were doing in the line of indus- 
trial alcohol. We find that as early as 1907 there were in 
Germany 5,595 stills, of which 4,701 were on the farms and 
only 1,261 in the cities. They demonstrated when the war 
came on the uses to which alcohol could be put. They had 
jused it In all of their industrial activities. They had used it 
‘in their scientific research. They have used it in every line 
to accomplish results with which the world had to struggle 
‘for several years before they could be duplicated, even after 
we had during the war taken away from them the secrets of 
the manufacture of those products. After the year 1907 we 
‘find that Germany had 70,000 stills manufacturing not all potable 
alcohol but mostly denatured or industrial alcohol. 

From what source did Germany derive this great supply of 
alcohol? It is stated in the bulletin to which I have just re- 
ferred that Germany had 8,000,000 acres of land in potatoes, as 
‘compared with 1,250,000 cereals. Potatoes were the chief 
source of the manufacture of the alcohol. I will say to my 
friends who belong to the agricultural group that the potato 
crop loss this year, I think, has exceeded the total production 
of many years in the past, but all of it an absolute waste. Ger- 
many grew potatoes as the chief supply for industrial alcohol, 
and yet here we have a department which would send a farmer 
to the penitentiary if he undertook under the acts of 1906 
and 1918 and the national prohibition law, all of which give 
him the authority to make anything but liquor for beverage, 


who manufactured even industrial alcohol, because he could 
not comply with the impossible regulations that are fastened 
upon its manufacture. 

My information is—and I am told that the Agricultural De- 
partment and the Commerce Department were concerned with 
it—that the loss in the potato crop this year was enormous, I 
do not know whether it is true or not, but I remember having 
read frequently that we burn corn whenever coal goes up in 
price. I wonder if we have burned any corn this year. I 
shall show the quantity of corn consumed in the production of 
alcohol in the past and how all of it could be converted into 
industrial alcohol and all of it saved and made profitable to the 
country. 

Mr. President, understand alcohol is an essential article. I 
do not think I could state the proposition better than I stated 
it in my speech of June 28, 1921. I there commented upon the 
necessity of alcohol in the industrial activities and in the scien- 
tific research and development of the country. At this point in 
my speech I wish to insert a brief excerpt from that speech, 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: H 

Mr. President, chemists look upon alcohol as one of the most essen- 
tial and important materials of their industry. They put it in the 
same class with sulphuric acid, benzol, or caustic soda. There can be 
no great development of industry without alcohol any more 
than there could be a steel industry without pig iron, an electric in- 
dustry without copper, or a fertilizer industry without potash or 
nitregen. The great Napoleon realized the importance of chemistry to 
the industries. He started the work which made ible the greatest 
development of all the ages. Germany grasped the significance and 
8 of applied chemistry and made marvelous Progres; 

f element in that development was alcohol, and now come 
narrow-minded. intolerant ie who pro to the most intel t 
legislative body in the world to intimidate, Rinder, and harass American 
capital, brain, and industry under the pretext that occasionally some 
man, once a proud and free American citizen who toiled and was a 
real producer, deprived of his liberty and freedom, denied a glass of 
beer or wine in his home with his family, is driven to drink some cos- 
metic, hair tonic, or horse nostrum. save the lives of those few 
for whose death they are responsible they would treat physicians and 

rmacists as crim bootleggers, and rum runners and atop the 
ndustrial development of this Nation. While the eighteenth amend- 
ment was under consideration they called all the active antis pro- 
ans.” What should be said of them en their measures now 
favor foreign competitors? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think my friend the Senator from 
North Dakota {Mr. McCumper] made an inquiry awhile ago 
which may be considered answered by an extract which I 
shall read from Information on Industrial Alcohol,” by W. W. 
Skinner, Assistant Chief Bureau of Chemistry, dated December 
8, 1922. On page 5 of his report, which I shall not read in its 
entirety, I find this unqualified statement: 

It is estimated that under present conditions (1922) the plant- 
operating cost of producing a gallon of alcoho! from blackstrap cane 
molasses may be as low as 6 cents per gallon when the unit is 5 
ing at the highest efficiency and is producing from 30,000 to 100,000 
gallons of alcohol per day. * * © it is further estimated that the 
operating cost of producing alcohol from corn in manufacturing plants 
oF vtadler capacity may be approximately 7 cents per gallon. 

All of us have been trying to help the farmer. We find that 
England is actively encouraging the production of industrial 
alcohol to be used as a motor fuel. We find that Australia has 
given a bonus for its production. It is a fact that automobiles 
and engines are being operated In Cuba and throughout Europe 
with alcohol as a motive power. All of us are trying to pass 
laws that will increase the revenues of the poor farmer. But 
we have permitted a department in Washington to so construe 
the acts which permit him to manufacture industrial alcohol 
as practically to prohibit that manufacture. We find that the 
Bureau of Chemistry tells us we could manufacture alcohol 
in 1922 from blackstrap molasses at 6 cents a gallon and from 
corn at 7 cents a gallon. We have permitted the bureau to 
eliminate, as a competitor of gasoline, the industrial alcohol 
which is its only competitor. The result is that last year we 
paid over 30 cents a gallon for gasoline and we are now paying 
24 cents a gallon for gasoline. 

Millions and millions of bushels of potatoes have rotted in the 
fields for lack of a market. There was no demand for them. 
The farmers have not been permitted to carry on what was a 
large industrial activity in Germany in the past—that is, to 
convert their potatoes into industrial alcohol which they could 
use in their own engines and in their own tractors on the farm. 
Oh, no; but we permit the Anti-Saloon League to assist in the 
elimination of the only competitor gasoline has and naturally 
the price of gasoline is increased, and the farmer in turn buys 
it at an advanced price, while his own product goes to waste 
on the farm. 

All for what? What is the purpose? Just to enforce a 
sumptuary regulation, not justified by the eighteenth amend- 
ment, which does not refer to industrial alcohol. The eighteenth 
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amendment does not refer to alcohol for any purpose except 
it be intoxicating and for beverage purposes, and spirits of that 
description are the only ones debarred under the eighteenth 
amendment. 

I have here a table which I think is of interest to the farmers 
who are now paying 24 cents a gallon for gasoline to operate 
their tractors and automobiles. This statement shows the 
quantities of grain and other materials used for the production 
of distilled spirits from the year 1901 to the year 1922. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the statement as an appendix to 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 6.) 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact, taking, for instance, the year 1907, that 
there were used in the manufacture of distilled spirits in 1907 
4,440,315 bushels of malt, 21,452 bushels of wheat, 685 bushels 
of barley, 6,250,898 bushels of rye, 23,474,509 bushels of corn, 
17,301 bushels of oats, 1,629 bushels of mill feed, as well as 
quantities of other materials, such as molasses, and so forth. 

I wish merely to show, Mr. President, how the farmers have 
lost a portion of their market. They have absolutely been 
the ones who have been fooled on this proposition, because 
they have been made to sustain this propaganda; and now 
that they have put it over they have lost the market for all 
these cereals, For instance, I will take the year 1922, In 
that year I find that there were used in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits 679.697 bushels of malt. There was no wheat 
used and no barley used. There were 84,876 bushels of rye and 
8,093,065 bushels of corn used. That was all the cereals used 
in the manufacture of distilled spirits that year, 

In other countries, such as Australia—and I think Australla 
is just as progressive as is this country—they are making 
steady headway in the mannfacture of industrial alcohol. 
While we are telling the farmers that we will legislate for 
them, we are forcing them to keep their products in their barns 
or leave them in the ground because there is no market, and 
we are permitting bureaus to issue regulations to deny them 
the right to manufacture what the law permits them to manu- 
facture, In that way we are absolutely punishing them by 
failing to require these depariments to execute the law as 
was intended, or, if the law must be amended, by failing to so 
amend it as to be consistent with the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, on June 7, 1906, I consider that this country 
was delivered over to prohibition, because It seems to me that 
the minute it was recognized that alcohol would be a competitor 
of gasoline there was a rush to destroy it, not only on the part 
of those who were interested primarily in bringing prohibition 
onto the people of the United States but aided and abetted by 
those who saw in the movement some economic advantage that 
might aecrue to them. 

On that day the Congress enacted a law making alcohol unfit 
for beyerage or medical purposes tax free. The effect of the 
law, if it had been allowed to work out, would have been to 
give the farmer out of his own resources his light and heat 
and motor fuel, alcohol which could be distilled from his 
spoiled and unusable crops, from refuse of all kinds. From 
the latter alone it was estimated in 1907 that 100,000,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol could have been made yearly. In seasons of 
heavy crops and consequently low prices these farm products 
could be conyerted into alcohol and stored until a time when 
poorer crops insure a better price, thus insuring a balance 
wheel of agriculture and steadiness of prices. 

However, the hand of death was effectively laid upon such 
use of surplus material of the farmers by regulation No, 30, 
issued on September 29, 1906, by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, three months before the law went into effect. No farmer 
‘has ever profited from free denatured alcohol he was to make 
from his own waste, because the regulations, embracing 152 
sections, were so drastic and impossible of observance, except 
by rich corporations, that the law was to all intents and pur- 
poses a dead letter. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the regulations 
which have been printed under the regulation No. 61 to carry 
out the existing law. Although the statutes in the original 
form gave the right to the farmer to convert his waste prod- 
ucts, his surplus products, into industrial alcohol, these regu- 
lations absolutely defeat the law and make it impossible for 
him to do so. 

The question has been asked, Who framed these deadly regu- 
lations? Was it not the same forces that were at work to 
bring about the adoption of the eighteenth amendment and 


the adoption of the national prohibition law? Of course it 
was. If they intended to deprive the farmer of the use of this 
industrial alcohol, why did not they come squarely before the 
American people and propose such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution as would be subject to that interpretation? But the 
amendment merely says that one can not make intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes; and the act declared on its face 
that it was to encourage the manufacture and use of indus- 
trial alcohol. 

These regulations have prevented anyone on the farm con- 
verting his surplus products into industrial aleohol, and the 
regulations make the cost of such manufacture so high as to be 
at this time more than double that of gasoline, making the cost 
so prohibitive as to deprive the farmer of the use of what would 
otherwise be a very cheap fuel for the operations of his farm. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have not heard the previous part of the Sen- 
ator’s speech, having been called from the Chamber. I should 
like to inquire what objection is there to the manufacture of 
. alcohol as indicated by the Senator's last observa- 
tion? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I may say to the Senator that if the 
farmer is to get the benefit of such a system as prevails in other 
countries at this time, and which prevailed in Germany a long 
time ago, permitting the farmers to get together and by a co- 
operative plan manufacture their alcohol on the farm, the regu- 
lations in force in this country must be amended. That system 
can not prevail here under the regulations which have been 
issued, because a man must fill about 70 forms; must, instead of 
equipping himself with cisterns and tanks, which were provided 
for under the act of 1913, store the product in Government ware- 
houses, and those warehouses must be bonded and must be main- 
tained under such restrictions as it is impossible to carry out, so 
that it is out of the question for the farmer to use his waste 
products without incurring so much cost as to destroy the value 
of that which he desires to conserve. Furthermore, the regula- 
tions are changed from time to time, so that it is difficult to 
keep track of them. The Senator will readily understand that 
the people of the United States were led to belieye what was the 
purpose of the national prohibition law. I will read the title of 
that act, which is: 

An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the manu- 
facture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than 
beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and pro- 


mote its use in scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, 
and other lawful industries, 


I will say to the Senator if that intention were carried out, 
all these regulations would be repealed and a sensible set of 
regulations issued which would not assume that every farmer 
is a bootlegger and a crook and a moonshiner but would assume 
that every man is an honest man; such regulations as would 
permit a man to convert his surplus and waste products for 
which there Is no market into what the eighteenth amendment 
says he has a right to convert them into, what the act of 1906, 
the act of 1918, and the national prohibition act say he shall 
have a right to convert them into. If, however, the most in- 
telligent farmer the Senator might pick out tried to manu- 
facture denatured or industrial alcohol either on his farm or 
that of his neighbor under a cooperative plan, he would not 
operate three weeks before he would be put in the peniten- 
tiary, because the regulations are impossible of fulfillment 
except by the distillers who are close to or control bonded 
warehouses and who may comply with the regulations. They 
also, I will say to the Senator, are to-day being treated as 
bootleggers, as crooks, and the assumption of the enforcement 
department is that they are moonshiners and dishonest. 

I will say to the Senator that when the amendment to the 
national prohibition act called the Campbell bill was brought 
up here it contained a provision that a distiller shipping in- 
dustrial alcohol was responsible for the delivery of that alco- 
hol, in this sense: If he had paid the tax on this aleohol—and 
of course the commissioner has the right to require him to pay 
the tax on it before it is removed from the warehouse—and if he 
shipped it, say, from New Orleans to Chicago, and somewhere 
in transit somebody wrecked the train and stole the alcohol, 
that proposed law said that the assumption was that the dis- 
tiller was a conspirator in the robbery, and unless he demon- 
strated to the Government that he was no party to the theft 
he could not recover his money. That is the spirit chat prevails 
in the execution of this law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
was interested only in this aspect of the case: I have received 
a number of letters from individuals who stated that the man- 
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ufacture of industrial alcohol was drifting into the hands of 
monopolists—that is. inte the hands of a few individuals— 
and that the manufacture of the product would soon be a 
monopoly, and prices would be inordinately high. I knew 
nothing about it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator that I have just 
submitted to the Senate the fact that denatured alcohol now 
sells for about 60 cents a gallon, and I have here facts from 
the department showing that a gallon of alcohol can be manu- 
factured from blackstrap mollasses for 6 cents, and it can be 
manufactured from corn for 7 cents. Why, as the Senator 
knows, before prohibition aged whisky could be bought from a 
bonded warehouse at 50 or 60 cents a gallon. 

Mr. KING. Then there is something in the complaint? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why, the farmer has been made the 
cat’s-paw of the propagandists in this movement. The farmer 
has been absolutely denied the privilege which is granted him 
under the eighteenth amendment, which is granted him under 
the act of 1906, which is granted him under the act of 1913, 
and which is granted him under the national prohibition law, 
te mannfacture this fuel, this motive power and greatest sol- 
vent ever known. By the way, I want to make this observa- 
tion, too: Before the days of national prohibition gasoline 
could be bought at 8 cents a gallon. Today, alcohol is going 
up and drifting into a centralized control, the farmer’s potatoes 
remain in the ground, his corn is a loss, his waste products are 
a loss, and he is buying gasoline at 24 cents per gallon to 
operate machinery to produce this corn, and last year it was 30 
to 38 cents per gallon, when he has on his farm the raw ma- 
terial for making alcohol, and under the Constitution he has 
a right to make industrial alcohol, and under the law he has a 
right to make industrial alcohol, which England, Australia, 
Cuba, and our own department say can be used more profitably 
than can gasoline itself. 

I have here these figures on prices: 

In 1907, the price of gasoline was 8 cents a gallon and the 
price of raw alcohol was 10 cents a gallon; and during that 
year, as you will see if you look at those figures, millions and 
millions of bushels of cereals were used profitably in the pro- 
duction of alcohol at 10 cents a gallon. To-day, as a result of 
these regulations, alcohol is worth 60 cents a gallon, and there 
is practically none of the corn being used for that purpose, not 
even for industrial purposes. That is something for the farmer 
to think about. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. What is the price of alcohol in other coun- 
tries where the manufacture of denatured alcohol is permitted? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would not assume to give the prices in 
all the countries. To what country does the Senator refer? 

Mr. COUZENS. France, for example. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not know. I have no figures at all 
on that. 

Mr. COUZENS. What about England? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. In England, I read into the RECORD 
a while ago the statement that there is a tax of 75 shillings per 
gallon; but they say that notwithstanding this tax they believe 
that after paying this tax it will very soon be profitable for 
them to use alcohol; but the Senator knows what it costs to 
make alcohol in Cuba, for instance. 

Mr, COUZENS. As a matter of fact, the permission to make 
denatured alcohol really has not brought down the price of 
gasoline in any country as yet, has it? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Why, it is not being used extensively in 
other countries. Heretofore we have been exporters of gasoline, 
as the Senator knows. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. England is now devoting some attention 
to the development of the alcohol engine, because of the fact 
that, unless other supplies are developed, our decreased exporta- 
tions of gasoline will affect her price; and we shall soon reach 
the point where we ean not export any more gasoline, because 
our exportation indirectly depends upon what we import from 
Mexico. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to include as ap- 
pendixes to my remarks articles from Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, of November 29, 1922, and an article from 
the Newark Evening News, of January 16, 1923. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 6 and Appendix T.) 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I assume that the reason 
why farmers are not being permitted on the cooperative plan 


to develop their own motive power is because the authorities 
are afraid of illicit distilleries. I was. curious to know how 
many distilleries they have suppressed by denying to the farmer 
the right to manufacture his own fuel. I find from the annual 
reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that in the 
years 1918 and 1919—these were preprohibition days—the 
figures were as follows: In 1918 there were 3,487 seizures of 
illicit stills; in 1919 there were 6,989 seizures. Then, after 
that, came 1920, 1921, and 1922, which, of course, were during 
the prohibition period. In 1920. there were 51,416 seizures; 
in 1921 there were 95,933 seizures; and In 1922 there were 
111,155 seizures. 

It seems to me that instead of preventing illicit distilling, 
the policy pursued here has resulted in stimulating ig; and, 
Mr. President, notwithstanding these numerous seizures, aggre- 
gating 111,155 in 1922, I did not happen to hear any com- 
plaint from anybody that there was in that year any de- 
crease of supply of liquor. We can easily imagine, therefore, 
how many distilleries there must be in this country, and yet 
the farmer is absolutely denied the right to use his own product 
when he is clearly entitled under these laws to use it, and to 
manufacture his own fuel and motive power and to sell it to 
other people as a means of developing motive power simply 
because it is claimed that the farmers will become illicit dis- 
tillers. If we will consult the records, however, we will find 
that this policy is absolutely increasing the number of illicit 
distilleries. It is not helping at all in the enforcement of the 
law. It is merely punishing the farmer, and he is the man who 
has put this law upon the statute books. It is about time for 
him to stop and think and see whether he has not been again 
made the cat's paw of some reformer. He is being made the 
goat, as suggested by my friend here, on this proposition. He 
voted this country dry. He reserved to himself under these 
laws the right to make industrial alcohol, and the propagandists 
who led the movement and who are now dictating the legis- 
lation wrote the regulations that will send him to the peni- 
tentiary if he follows these very laws. As a consequence, he is 
afraid to try to manufacture industrial alcohol; and although 
he can produce it on the farm for 8 or 9 cents a gallon—and it 
is equivalent to and better for most purposes than gasoline— 
he loses the material which would make good alcohol, and then 
he goes to market and buys gasoline at an extremely high price. 

Mr. President, while I have these regulations, No. 61, I want 
to call attention to this fact: I looked at the back of the pam- 
phlet and I remembered that the last time this subject was up 
in 1921 we discussed the feature of it that prevents a doctor from 
prescribing spirituous liquors, and so forth, and at that time I 
think they had five formulas for denatured alcohol. They now 
have 33 main divisions and some subdivisions, and they give 
here the formulas and the articles that they affect: in other 
words, the articles that can not be produced without denatured 
alcohol. They include pages and pages of things without which 
you ean not furnish a house, without which you can not ride 
anywhere, without which you can not go to school, without 
which you can not go to church. The uses of alcohol are pro- 
hibited, although they are for industrial purposes, unless some 
deadly poison is included in the alcohol. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield at 
that point, I suggest that before he concludes his remarks he 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact, with which he is 
very familiar, that this refusal to allow the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol has not only cost the farmer untold millions, 
but by raising the price of industrial alcohol to 60 cents a 
gallon it increases the cost of living to that very farmer every 
time he buys a dose of medicine, or uses a tincture like arnica 
for a wound, or buys a tire for his automobile, or colored prints 
on his calico, or a thousand and one other things that are abso- 
lutely essential to his life and to the industrial life and comfort 
of every other citizen in his community. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Now, Mr. President, I want to conclude * 
this address. I have this to say in conelusion: 

The supply of petroleum is becoming exhausted very rapidly 
in this country, and the supply of petroleum in the world will 
soon be exhausted. All the progressive nations of the world 
are now trying to find some substitute for gasoline, and it is 
time for our people to realize that unless we get at this propo- 
sition and permit the manufacture of industrial alcohol at 
such a price that it may be profitably used in transportation or 
on the farm no progress will be made, and when the time comes 
when there is no more gasoline here we will be in the same 
position we were when war was declared. We went over 
te the Patent Office and seized all the patents Germany. had, 
and it took us a couple of years to learn how to utilize them; 
and in many cases of articles of material necessity of a great 
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nation we have not yet determined the practical technique with 
which to apply the information which we seized at the Patent 
Office. In other words, we got the information but we did not 
have the trained minds and the skilled hands to apply the 
information which we got there. While Australia recommends 
a bonus and the other nations are appointing commissions and 
encouraging the manufacture of industrial alcohol, if we per- 
sist in this foolish habit of prohibiting the manufacture of 
commodities on the assumption that a man is a criminal and 
a crook because he attempts to do something that will sup- 
posedly do violence to some sumptuary measure; if we persist 
in that attitude of mind, within the next 20 years, when the 
gasoline shall have given out, you will find that the advances 
made in the internal- combustible alcohol engines will have been 
made by foreigners, and that their rights will be safeguarded 
by patent rights. It may take us years and years to catch up 
with them. Those are things we ought to be wise enough to 
forsee, and they are things which we should have the courage 
to remedy. 

It seems to me that the attitude the people of the United 
States should take may be condensed in the words which I 
wrote this morning as I came to the Senate; and I venture 
to say that if any political party announced a set of principles 
of this kind, I do not care what party it is, it would sweep this 
country. I suggest this as a set of principles we should adopt: 

First. That all provisions of the Constitution and all laws 
must be equally enforced if their respect is to be safeguarded. 

Second. It is suicidal and treacherous to handicap the indus- 
trial and scientific development of this Nation by an interpre- 
tation of an amendment of the Constitution not warranted by 
the intent. the spirit, or the wording of the amendment. 

Third. The greatest possible exercise of local self-government 
ie the bedrock of the Constitution of this country. 

Whenever we adopt these principles, Mr. President, I think 
we shall have retrieved the wrong which has been dene in the 
last few years under sumptuary measures which are denying 
everybody every day the right to do things which are not in 
violation of the Constitution and the laws of this country. 


APPENDIX 1. 


[From the New York Times, Tuesday, February 6, 1923.] 
EIGHT BILIAONS INVESTED IN UNITED STATES OIL INDUSTRY—STANXDARD 

GROUP, REPRESENTING 40 PER T or TOTAL, DOMTNATES THE BUSI- 

NESS—Dyr TO Pipe Line CONTROL—EXPANSION OF PETROLEUM IN- 

DUSTRY KEEPING PACE WITH DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 

The petrolenm industry of the United States represents a 
capital investment of approximately $8,000,000,000, thus placing 
it high in the ranks of American business enterprises. Of this 
total, about 40 per cent is invested in the companies composing 
the Standard Oil group and 60 per cent is invested in the inde- 
pendent companies. Although the balance is in favor of the 
independents, figures have been presented at the investigation 
into the industry now being carried on at Washington showing 
that the Standard ON group continues to hold the dominating 
position. This, it is stated, is because the Standard companies 
control the larger part of the pipe-line facilities. 

It has been pointed out that with only 40 per cent of the total 
invested capital, the Standard companies refine 35 per cent of 
the crude oil produced and control 55 per cent of the domestic 
marketing facilities and 75 per cent of the foreign marketing 
business. It is further stated that while the Standard 
controls only 25 per cent of the oil produced in the United 
States, this is counterbalanced by owning 60 per cent of the 
country’s pipe-line capacity. 

The position of the Standard Oil companies with relation to 
the many independent companies, as shown at the Senate in- 
vestigation, is presented in the following tables, the figures 
being based upon the holdings of crude oil and petroleum 
products on June 1, 1922: 


STANDARD OIL GROUP, 


Regarding the $8,000,000,000 investment in the oil companies 
ting in the United States, it is pointed out that part of 

e investment in the Standard companies represents capital 
put into them for operations in foreign countries, The Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, the Standard Oil of New York, and 
Standard of California, either directly or through subsidi- 
ary companies, carry on extensive operations in foreign coun- 
tries. The relation between the growth of the automobile 


industry of the United States and the expansion of the oll 
industry Is summed up graphically in the following table, 
which is given in a booklet on the Standard Oil companies, 
just published by d. H. Pforzheimer & Co., specialists in 
Standard Oil securities: 
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The increase in registered automobiles in the last nine years 
is shown to be 10,746,125 cars, or approximately 857 per cent. 
In the same od gasoline production increased 4.054. 199,318 
gallons, or per cent, while crude oil production increased 


only 221,257,256 barrels, or 89 per cent. 

The booklet points out that the United States is steadily be- 
coming more dependent upon the oil production of foreign 
countries to meet the demand at home. Figures are given in 
the following table to show that despite the increase in domes- 
tic production there has been a steady increase in imports 
from other countries: 
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“At the outset of 1923 domestic production of crude oil is 
temporarily in excess of domestic requirements,” it is said, 
“having reached a daily average in excess of 1,600,000 barrels, 
This is largely due to the development of prolific areas in 
California, where output is 125,000 barrels a day in excess of 
what it was at the outset of 1922. The light oil fields of the mid- 
continent, which gave a high record yield in 1922, are now 
showing signs of decline. In the last quarter of 1922 light 
oll in the midcontinent showed a decline for the first-time in 
18 months. 

“James E. O'Neill, president of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 
and J. C. Donnell, president of the Ohio Oil Co., declared 
recently that light oil production in this country has reached 
its peak and that we will have to draw on foreign fields to 
supplement domestic production. 

“Much comment has been made over the fact that the 
industry enters 1923 with the largest inventories of raw ma- 
terial and refined products ever recorded. These are facts as 
regards volume, but these inventories are none too large 
in relation to expanded consumptive needs. For instance, in 
May, 1922, when gasoline reseryes were at their peak, the 
reserve gallonage per car was less than at any time in five 
years, with the exception of 1920. While reserve supply of 
raw material has risen to 275,000,000 barrels, the greater pro- 
portion of this is heavy ofl, which the mounting consumption 
of liquid fuels soon will take care of. The output of light 
grade crude oil actually appears to be falling behind the de- 
mand, which is reflected in the recent general price advances 
in Beg! lighter grades of oil produced east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 
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APPENDIX 2. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or MINES, 
Washington, February 17, 1923. 
Hon, Eowix S. BROUSSARD, 
United States Senate, 2 


My Dear Senator: In response to your recent telephone re- 

uest for figures showing the production of gasoline and naph- 
tha for the past 20 years, I am inclosing mimeographed sta- 
tistical tables showing the production of gasoline, which in- 
‘cludes naphtha, for the years 1916 to 1921, inclusive. Con- 
siderable effort has been made to obtain reliable figures for the 
years prior to 1916, but the only data obtainable are the figures 
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of the United States census of manufactures giving the produc- 
tion for every fifth year. These figures are given below: 
Gallons. 
281, 000, 000 
291, 000, 000 
540, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000, 000 


The annual refinery statistical report compiled in this bureau 


showing the production of refined products of petroleum in the 
United States for the calendar year 1922 will be published in 
about a week. A copy of this report will be sent you as soon as 
it is available for distribution. 
. Cordially yours, 
7 H. Fosrer Barx, Director. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines—Comparative analysis of production and consumption for 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 
[Unit of gallons 


Gasolina. 


Kerosene. 
1913 1921 1920 1919 1915 
412, 256, 833 393, 070, 923 319, 699 117, 7 
8,570, 812,963 | 1, 045,126, 156 2, 320, 008, 2, SA, 032 18k | 1, 2 300, 137 


2, 659, 415, 133 | 2, 721,749, 993 2, 323, 110, 219 


c 212, 146 415,225 | 484, 613, 905 
eee ne Í 12 70 ere 1 1 59, 90 
Stocks, Dec M ” 393, 070, 923 a 600 „ ff se 
TTP ˙ eh EN 5, 653, 747, 159 5, 378, 406,190 4, 263, 704,249 | 3,995,469, 146 | 2, 335, 197, 079 | 2,650, 415,133 | 2,721, 749, 993 | 2,323, 110, 219 
—— : 1 — l 
Gas and fuel. Lubricating. 


1918 
Btooks, Jan. 1 337,404,414 | 714,124. 455 | 1 3R 
Production 9, 608, 818 135.) 8,581, 451,931 2, 8.75 
Imports 
c 978,322, 115 
. eee TEE EE ) — —_______—" 
outo j | 
C7700 ͤ exe esta onsen 11,964, 461,653 | 1,933,859,336 1, 174, 166,557 1,4 
Shipments to insular possessions. ........ "125, 141) 536 99,742) 902 107, 830, $30 4,833, 2385 18 22 872.63 
Domestic consumption. ................. 7,030, tage 4 | 6,704, 769,734 | 6, 200,368, 081 „278,1 609, 750, 239 568, 382, 979 580, 552, 186 
Shocks, Dee. 31 „331,265,439 | 87, 404, 14 14,124,485 6, 785, 516 160, 522, 477 137,318,934 | 138,853) 574 


10, 501, 220, 549 | 
Includes fuel or bunker oll for vessels engaged in foreign trade. 
„Als barrels. 


9, 575, 576, 380 


8, 236, 289, 923 


For year 1918, 5,503,043 barrels. For 1919, 14,031,336 barrels. For 1920, 26,334,883 barrels. For 1921, 


1,038,381, 551 | 1,184,027, 985,613,501 | 978, 322, 115 


Figures on exports and shipments to insular possessions are taken from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


APPENDIX 3. 
[From the Newark Evening News, January 16, 19238.] 


tL Max TELL PROBERS STANDARD MAKES PRICES—INDEPENDENTS RE- 
view CONDITIONS THAT FORCED SMALLER FIRMS TO WaLL—Svicipes 

Lam TO MARKET Dror. 

WASHINGTON, January 16 (AP).—Details of battles waged in 
the oil fields of the Southwest between independent oil compa- 
nies and corporations belonging to the Standard group were given 
at the Senate oil inquiry to-day prior to the appearance of Harry 
F. Sinclair, chairman of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpora- 
tion. 

P. A. Wiley, of Wichita, Kans., secretary of the Broadview 
Oil Co., an independent, declared the increase in crude oll prices 
made by Standard companies in the mideontinent field in 1920 
and early in 1921 and the later break in prices “ looked to me as 
prearranged and an endeayor to get the independents in a 
corner.” 

P. A. Butler, jr., of Oklahoma City, vice president of the Na- 
tional Oil & Development Čo., related negotiations between his 
emcern and the Magnolia Petroleum Co., a Standard corpora- 
tion, which he said resulted In imposition on the National com- 
pany of a contract under which the Magnolia company got the 
National's ofl at virtually its own prices. 

“Why did you sign the contract?” the committee attorney 
asked. 


WITNESS AIRS CONTRACT. 
“There was not anything else to do,“ replied Mr. Butler. 
“The price was going down and the Prairie Pipe Line Co. (the 


other Standard company operating in the field concerned) re- 
fused to take our oil.” 

Increases in oll prices in the midcontinent field in 1920 and 
early in 1921 brought about an “ unwholesome condition ” in the 
industry leading to reckless financing, Mr. Wiley testified. The 
later break, he said, brought bankruptcy to many of the smaller 
independent companies and four or flyve suicides among officials 
of such companies. 

Was there any justification for raising the prices of oil to 
$3 a barrel and then dropping it to $1?" the committee coun- 
sel asked. 

“No; it was not an honest response to supply and demand,” 
replied Mr. Wiley. 

APPENDIX 4. s 
COMPARATIVE FUEL VALUES OF GASOLINE AND DENATURED ALCOHOL IN 
INTER NAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES. 
By R. M. STRONG and Lavson Strong. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Under the terms of the act establishing the Bureau of Mines, 
this bureau was authorized to carry on the work of testing and 
analyzing fuels which had been conducted by the technologic 
branch of the United States Geological Survey. That work 
included In its scope an investigation of the availability and 
uses of liquid as well as solid fuels, for the original outline of 
the fuel-testing Investigations contemplated, as soon as the 
funds would be available, a study of the liquid-fuel resources 
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of the country and the making of related researches to deter- 
mine how these resources could be utilized with greatest 
efficiency. 

Owing to the fact that many difficulties were being en- 
countered in the adaptation of the heavier fuel oils for conven- 
ient use in internal-combustion engines, it was deemed best to 
begin the investigation of liquid fuels with tests of gasoline, a 
fuel in more or less general use. 

When this investigation began, the extensive introduction, 
especially by foreign powers, of liquid fuels for small naval 
craft had awakened much interest. However, the quality of 
gasoline was reported to vary materially in different countries 
and the quantity available was said to be rapidly decreasing, 
with the probability of a prohibitive increase in price. At the 
sume time the claim was made that denatured alcohol of fairly 
uniform quality could be procured in all parts of the world, 
that unlimited quantities could be readily produced at a low 
cost, and that this fuel could be used much more efficiently than 
gasoline in internal-combustion engines. Such statements natu- 
rally led to a widespread belief that the time was near at hand 
when denatured alcohol would entirely displace gasoline as en- 
gine fuel. Therefore, the first investigations of the liquid min- 
eral fuels logically embraced a careful series of comparative 
tests of gasoline and denatured alcohol in engines. A series of 
over 2,000 such tests was conducted at the Government fuel- 
testing plants at St. Louis, Mo., and Norfolk, Va., details of 
whieh are given in the following pages. The report is published 
by the Bureau of Mines because of the transfer of the fuel-test- 
ing Investigations to this bureau. 

PERSONNEL, 

The investigation was conducted under the supervision of 
R. H. Fernald, then engineer in charge of the producer-gas sec- 
tion of the technologic branch of the United States Geological 
Survey. The tests were made by R. M. Strong, assistant engi- 
neer in charge of the oil-fuel section, assisted by J. C. Barnaby, 
W. A. Wicks, H. A. Talbott, W. B. Loye, E. W. Gallenkamp, 
P. G. Weidner, G. H. Hopkins, and other junior engineers who 
were temporarily transferred for these particular investiga- 
tions. The computations were made under the direction of 
Lauson Stone, assisted by S. P. Howell. Mr. Stone also collabo- 
rated with Mr, Strong in the preparation of this report. The 
necessary chemical work was performed, under the general 
supervision of Prof. N. W. Lord, by the regular laboratory force 
of the technologic branch. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT., 

The authors wish to express their thanks to Dr. Charles E. 
Lucke and Prof, S. M. Woodward for suggestions found in a 
report entitled “Tests of Internal-Combustion Engines on Alco- 
‘hol Fuel,” published by the Office of Experiment Stations, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The report was frequently consulted 
during the procedure of the investigations covered by this bul- 
letin. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON DENATURED ALCOHOL AND GASOLINE. 


In 1909 Strong presented in a small bulletin! the general 
characteristics of the engines used and a general description of 
the methods of procedure and the properties of the fuels, The 
commercial deductions set forth in that preliminary report are 
given herewith, 

HEATING VALUR. “> 

The low heating value of completely denatured alcohol aver- 
ages 10,500 British thermal units per pound, or 71,900 British 
thermal units per gallon, 

The low heating value of gasoline having a specific gravity 
of 0.71 to 0.73 averages 19,200 British thermal units per pound, 
or 115,800 British thermal units per gallon. 

The low heating value of 1 pound of alcohol is approxi- 
nately six-tenths of the low heating value of 1 pound of gaso- 
line. 

One pound of gasoline requires approximately twice the 
weight of air for complete combustion that is required by 1 
pound of alcohol. 

The heating value of 1 cubic foot of an explosive mixture 
of aleohol vapor and air having theoretically just sufficient air 
for complete combustion is approximately equal to that of 1 
cubic foot of a similar explosive mixture of gasoline vapor and 
air—about 80 British thermal units per cubic foot. 

EXPLOSIVE MIXTURES. 


Explosive mixtures of alcohol vapor and air in an engine 
cylinder can be compressed to much higher pressures without 
preigniting than explosive mixtures of gasoline vapor and air. 
The maximum compression that can be used in an engine with- 


Strong, R. M., Commercial deductions from 3 of gasoline 
and alcohol tests on internal-combustion engines. . 8. Geol. Survey 
Bull, 392, 1911, 38 pp. Reprinted as Bulletin 32, Bureau of Mines, 


out causing preignition depends on the quality of the explosive 
mixture, the design of the engine, and the speed at which it is 
operated. 

For 10 to 15 horsepower four-cycle stationary engines of 
the usual type a pressure of about 70 pounds per square inch 
above atmospheric pressure was found to be the maximum that 
could be used for gasoline mixtures, and about 180 pounds the 
maximum that could be used for alcohol mixtures, without cans- 
ing preignition. 

The maximum compression that could be used without causing 
preignition was in each case found to be the most advantageous 
with regard to fuel economy. 

MOST ECONOMICAL DEGRER OF COMPRESSION, 


When the degree of compression in each engine is that best 
suited to the economical use of the fuel designated, some types 
of gasoline engines are better adapted to the service for which 
they are designed than similar alcohol engines, and vice versa. 
This is also true the relative quantity of fuel consumed being 
disregarded—when the degree of compression is that ordinarily 
used for gasoline mixtures, as when denatured alcohol is nsed 
in gasoline engines. But, in general, the alcohol engine is or 
can be so designed and constructed as to be equal to the gaso- 
line engine in adaptability to service. 

A gasoline engine having a compression pressure of 70 pounds, 
but otherwise as well suited to the economical use of denatured 
alcohol as gasoline, will, when using alcohol, have an available 
horsepower about 10 per cent greater than when using gasoline. 

When the fuels for which the respective engines are designed 
are used to the same advantage, the maximum available horse- 
power of an alcohol engine having a compression pressure of 
180 pounds is about 80 per cent greater than that of a gasoline 
engine having a compression pressure of 70 pounds but of the 
same cylinder diameter, stroke, and speed. 

When denatured alcohol is used in 10 to 15 horsepower four- 
cycle stationary engines haying a compression pressure of 
approximately 180 pounds and the engimes are operated at their 
maximum loads, the pressures during explosion or combustion 
reach 600 to 700 pounds. Stationary gasoline engines in which 
the compression pressure can be raised to 180 pounds are not 
usually built heavy enough to withstand such explosion pres- 
sures for any considerable length of time. 

QUANTITY REQUIRED FOR ENGINE FUEL, 


A gasoline engine working at the degree of compression ordi- 
narily used for gasoline mixtures will, in general, require 50 
per cent more denatured alcohol than gasoline per brake horse- 
power hour. 

Gasoline and alcohol engines of similar, construction, working 
at degrees of compression best suited to the fuel supplied, in 
general require equal yolumes of gasoline and denatured alcohol 
respectively per brake horsepower hour. 

Gasoline engines of the usual four-cycle stationary type ordi- 
narlly consume about 1 pint of gasoline per brake horse- 
power hour when operated at about rated load and with a 
reasonably favorable adjustment of the mixture quality and the 
time of ignition. 

When carrying light loads or maximum loads gasoline and 
alcohol engines governed for constant speed require a greater 
quantity of fuel per brake horsepower hour than when carry- 
ing their rated loads, if rated at about 75 to 80 per cent of 
their maximum loads; but unless the mixture quality and time 
of ignition are adjusted to suit each change of load the rate 
of consumption per brake horsepower hour is in general least 
at the maximum load and increases with a decrease in load. 

When any of the usual methods of governing are used to 
control the speed of gasoline or alcohol engines the rate of fuel 
consumption per brake horsepower hour is ordinarily about 
twice as great at one-third load as at maximum load. At the 
same time an excessive rate of consumption of gasoline or de- 
natured alcohol at any given load, if only due to the incorrect 
adjustment of the mixture quality and the time of ignition, 
may reach approximately twice the minimum rate required 
before it is noticeable from outward indications. 

THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF ENGINES. 


The thermal efficiency of alcohol and gasoline engines gen- 
erally increases with the pressure to which the charge is com- 
pressed when ignited. 

The maximum thermal efficiency of 10 to 15 horsepower four- 
cyce stationary engines of the usual type when operated with 
a minimum amount of throttling was found to increase with the 


HETAT 
compression pressure according tọ the formula p=1—(73") 


14.7 J 


for gasoline and the formula e=- F) for alcohol, in 
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-which E represents the thermal efficiency based on the indleated 
horsepower and low heating value of the fuel, and P represents 
the indicated absolute pressure of the charge at the end of the 
compression stroke in pounds per square inch. 

A high thermal efficiency and a rate of consumption of less 
than 1 pint per brake horsepower-hour, both for gasoline and 
denatured alcohol, can often be obtained when the degree of 
compression, the load, the quality of the explosive mixture, and 
the time of ignition are carefully adjusted. A fair representa- 
tion of the best economy values obtained, taken from the re- 
sults of tests on 10 to 15 horsepower Nash and Otto stationary 
engines, and the corresponding thermal efficiencies are given in 
the following table: 


Results from tests made on 10 to 15 horsepower Nash and Otto station- 
ary engines. 


1 Per 
Bas 


uare inch above atmosphere. 
on the low heating value of the fuel. 


PROPER COMPRESSION IN ENGINES, 


When, by means of a double carburetor, gasoline and alcohol 
are used simultaneously, in varying proportions from practi- 
cally all gasoline to practically all alcohol, the most advan- 
tageous degree of compression varies from that found to be 
the best for gasoline mixtures to that found to be the best for 
alcohol mixtures. 

Tests that were made with such an adjustment. of compres- 
sion indicute that the total amount of fuel (gallons of gaso- 
line+gallons of denatured alcohol) required for any given load 
is practically constant for the entire range of proportions, from 
all gasoline to all denatured alcohol. 


MIXTURES WITH WATER. 
When water is sprayed into an explosive mixture of gasoline 


vapor and air as the mixture enters the cylinder, it may often: 


be supplied with as much water as gasoline, by weight, with- 
‘out affecting the performance of the engine except as noted 
below: 

(a) The capacity or maximum available horsepower of an 
engine decreases with an increase in the percentage, by weight, 
of water present in the explosive mixture of gasoline vapor 
and air. 

(b) When used in an engine having a constant degree of 
compression, water in an explosive mixture of gasoline vapors 
and air in weights up to those of the gasoline does not change 
the quantity of gasoline required to carry a given load. 

(c) The pressure to which an explosive mixture of gasoline 
vapor, water, and air can be compressed in an engine cylinder 
without preigniting increases with an increase in the percent- 
age of water in the mixture, and can be raised to about 140 
pounds when the weights of water and gasoline are equal. 

(ad) That the quantity of gasoline required is not affected by 
an increase in the compression pressure, when preignition is 
preyented only by the introduction of water as above stated, is 
indicated by the results of tests made on an engine haying a 
compression pressure of 180 pounds. These tests are so few, 
however, that the results are not conclusive. 

Denatured alcohol diluted with water in any proportion up 
to 50 per cent can be used in gasoline and alcohol engines, if 
the engines are properly equipped and adjusted. 

In an engine having a constant degree of compression the 
quantity of pure alcohol required for any given load increases 
and the maximum available horsepower of the engine decreases 
with a diminution in the percentage of pure alcohol in the di- 
luted alcohol supplied. The rate of increase in the quantity of 
pure alcohol required is such, however, that the use of 80 per 
cent instead of 90 per cent alcohol (denatured alcohol is about 
90 per cent pure) has little effect on the performance of the 
engine, 

When an engine is supplied with diluted alcohol, the com- 
pression pressure that can be used without causing preignition 
increases with an increase in the percentage of water, but no 
tests were made to determine the effect of increased compres- 
sion pressure on the economy with which diluted denatured 
alcohol could be used. 


STORAGE. 


The relative hazard involved in the storage and handling of 
gasoline and denatured alcohol is of particular importance in 
considering their use as fuels for marine, factory, and other en- 
gines, where a general fire would be likely to result from the 
accidental burning of the fuel stored or carried for immediate 
supply, or where the forming of explosive or inflammable mix- 
tures of the fuel vapors and air in the immediate vicinity would 
be hazardous. 

In accordance with the general consensus of opinion of those 
experienced in handling gasoline, kerosene, and alcohol, sta- 
tistics indicate that the hazard involved in the use of denature 
alcohol is much less than that in the use of gasoline and possibly 
less than that in the use of kerosene. 

COMPARATIVE CLEANLINESS. 


In regard to general cleanliness, such as absence of smoke and 
disagreeable odors, alcohol has many advantages over gasoline 
or kerosene as a fuel. The exhaust from an alcohol engine is 
never clouded with a black or grayish smoke as is the exhaust 
of a gasoline or kerosene engine when the combustion of the 
fuel is Incomplete, and it is seldom, if ever, clouded with a bluish 
smoke when a cylinder oil of too low a fire test is used or an ex- 
cessive quantity thereof is supplied, as so often happens with a 
gusoline engine. The odors of denatured alcohol and the ex- 
haust gases from an alcohol engine are also not likely to be as 
resin te as the odor of gasoline and its products of ecombus- 
tion. y 

NUMBER OF ALCOHOL ENGINES USED, 

Very few alcohol engines are being used in the United States, 
and little has been done toward making them as adaptable as 
gasoline engines to the requirements of the various classes of 
service. However, engines designed especialy for using de- 
natured alcohol for stationary, marine, and traction service and 
for automobiles, motor trucks, and motor railway cars have been 
tried with considerable success. 

RELATIVE PRICH. 

The price of denatured aleohol is greater than the price of 
gasoline, and the quantity of denatured alcohol consumed by an 
alcohol engine as ordinarily constructed and operated is, in gen- 
eral, relatively greater than the quantity of gasoline consumed 
by a gasoline engine of the same type. Considerable attention 
is being given to the development of processes for the manu- 
facture of alcohol from cheap raw materials that are generally 
available, and the expectation seems reasonable that the price 
of denatured alcohol may eventually become as low as or lower 
than the price of gasoline, especially if the price of gasoline ad- 
vances. It also seems reasonable to expect a greater general im- 
provement in alcohol engines than in gasoline engines, 

When used as a fuel, denatured alcohol is not always so 
classed as to be exempt from restrictions placed on the use of 
gasoline by the rules of insurance and transportation companies 
or by city ordinances. The restrictions that are placed on the 
use of denatured alcohol are, however, never greater than those 
placed on the use of gasoline. In some places they are such 
that the use of an alcohol engine is permitted where the use of 
a gasoline engine is prohibited. For instance, alcohol motor 
trucks and automobiles are admitted to many New York Clty 
steamer piers that are not open to gasoline machines, 

Where the restrictions placed on the use of denatured alcohol 
are less than those placed on the use of gasoline, or where 
safety and cleanliness are important requisites, the advantages 
to be gained by the use of alcohol engines in place of gasoline 
engines may be such as to overbalance a considerable increase 
in the fuel expense, especially if the cost of fuel is only a sinall 
part of the total expense involved, as is often the caso. De- 
natured alcohol will, however, probably not be used for power 
purposes to any great extent until its price and the price of gaso- 
line become equal. Also, the equality of gasoline and alcohol 
engines in respect to adaptability to service required and quan- 
tity of fuel consumed per brake horsepower-hour must become 
more generally realized. 

A further general development In the design and construc- 
tion of engines that use kerosene, cheaper distillates, or crude 
petroleum may be reasonably expected and may delay the ex- 
tensive use of denatured alcohol, but as yet comparatively few 
data pertaining to this phase of the general investigation ara 
available. 

SCOPE OF PRESENT REPORT. 

In this report will be found a detailed description of the equip- 
ment used, the methods of procedure, and the complete logs and 
deductions from the various tests. 

For convenience in analyzing the large quantity of material 
presented, the report has been divided into the following sec- 
tions: (1) Gasoline and denatured alcohol as fuels; (2) ap- 
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parutus used in tests; (3) procedure of tests; (4) deductions 
from tests. The material embraced in the last-mentioned sec- 
tion has been taken up under the following headings: (a) Me- 
chanical efficiency; (b) mixture quality; (e) time of ignition; 
(d) character of ignition spark; (e) jacket-water temperature; 
(f) speed of engine; (g) load variation; (h) mixtures with 
water; (i) compression. 
FUTURE INVESTIGATIONS. 


Taking as a basis the results of the series of tests described 
in this report, the Bureau of Mines, as 2 part of its fuel-testing 
investigations, proposes to carry on further researches relating 
to liquid fuels in internal-eombustion engines. In this connec- 
tion the field of application of the heavier fuel oils, both to the 
internal-combustion engine and to the oll-gas producer, will un- 
doubtedly demand early attention. 


APPENDIX 5. 
THE NEED FOR PETROL SUBSTITUTES, 


The interest which alcohol has attracted as a possible source 
of power is of recent growth. Up to the present alcohol has been 
used only to a yery limited extent for motors, but in view of the 
Increasing shortage and rising price of petrol the question of an 
alternative liquid fuel is becoming more and more urgent. 

In 1905 a Government departmental committee on industrial 
alcohol reported that spirit was not used in this country for 
motor vehicles, and that as at that time the price of petrol was 


about half that of methylated spirit the committee considered 
that close investigation of the matter might be delayed until 
such time as there might be an approximation between the 
prices of petrol and spirit sufficient to create a practical alterna- 
tive of choice’ between the two. 

In 1904 petrol was 10d. per gallon, in 1906 it had risen to 
1s, 4d., in 1914 to 18. 9d., and in 1921 It is 3s. 54d. per gallon. 
This represents an enormous additional charge on all power 
purposes using internal-combustion engines, and it Is no longer 
a matter of laisser faire, but of taking active steps to provide 
a cheaper substitute; the more so as it is not merely a question 
of price, but also of limitations in the world's supply of petrol. 

The total petroleum production of the world is equal in 
quantity to about one-quarter of the coal output of the British 
Isles. Petroleum is thus by no means an abundant fuel as com- 
pared with coal, and the petrol forms only a small fraction of 
the petroleum. The increasing consumption of petrol in the 
United States has brought about a great decrease in the quantity 
available for export from that country, and in 1911 the United 
States Government reported that the probable life of the older 
fields was only about 35 years, allowing for the increasing de- 
mands. Considerable quantities are even now being imported 
into the United States from Mexico. New oil fields may, be 
discovered, but it will take time to develop them, and by that 
time existing fields may have ceased to produce; meanwhile the 
demand will have increased far beyond the present require- 
ments, 


APPENDIX 6. 
Statement showing the quantities of grain and other materials used for production of distilled spirits. 


. .|Bushels,, Bushels. 
3,274,212 | 24,172 | 1,476 | 5,085, 766 
31,107 | 29,391 | 2,542 | 5,584,650 
754,085 | 32,197 | 3,378 | 5,873, 226 
454,778 | 23,915 | 3,972 | 5,023, 932 
„298.578 | 12,481 | 9,874 | 5,489,028 
, 758,555 | 11,366 | 2,170 | 5,595, 566 
„440,315 | 21,452 | 685 | 6,250, 898 
„974,853 | 11,756 | 1,700 | 3,755,519 
221,300 | 9.848 | 1,678 | 4,364,097 
704, 740 | 10,316 | 2,733 | 5,042,471 
053,262 | 21 2,585 | 5,376,018 
„75,991 | 25, 1,943 | 5,599,667 
r252, 1,225 | 5,828, 450 

> 2,072 | 5,341,931 
1,137 2,440,557 

148 | 3,116,612 

2,375, 439 

4 248, 804 

25, 304 

50,077 

0 

S76 


This statement includes materials used in the production of 


all distilled spirits. No record of materials used in the pro- 
duction of alcohol alone, covering period 1901 to 1920, is 
available. 


APPENDIX 7. 
[From Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering for November 29, 1922.] 
PUNISHMENT FOR THE INNOCENT. 

On November 6 the prohibition authorities at Washington 
issued a new ruling in regard to alcohol for rubbing purposes. 
Heretofore one of the principal denaturants for rubbing alcohols 
has been diethylphthalate. This is practically odorless, is a 
solvent for essentials oils, and makes alcohol completely un- 
potable. No one would want to drink it after his first “ gulp.” 
The new ruling, which goes into effect December 6, requires that 
besides this “ the denaturer shall add to each 100 gallons of the 
two specified formulas (39-A and 39%-B), as now authorized, 
three-eighths of a gallon of approved benzol of the quality 
specified.” 

Now, benzol is not odorless; it has a definite and unpleasant 
smell, and is a poison recorded as the cause of many deaths. 
Of course three-eighths of 1 per cent is very little, but some 
persons are remarkably sensitive to it. In our issue for Septem- 
ber 20 we published an article on benzol poisoning, its occur- 
rence and prevention. The author said that benzol may be 
absorbed through the skin, but he doubted if this mode of entry 
presents a serious hazard in industry. This referred to benzol 
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by itself. The mixture of benzol and alcohol, however, is more 
volatile than either of the two, and the solution will penetrate 
when benzol alone will not. 

After diligent inquiry among the best authorities the only 
excuse we can get for the use of benzol in alcohol for this 
purpose is that it probably“ would not have a toxic effect in 
three-eighths of 1 per cent dilution. But this is far from a 
guaranty. Chemists familiar with the operation of tar distil- 
leries tell us that mere contact with benzol frequently produces 
eruptions like boils on the skin. Dr. Alice Hamilton reported 
in 1916 that, from inhalation of the fumes alone, 14 new cases 
of acute poisoning and 7 deaths occurred, Here is a typical 
example of the effect on one who is sensitive; A benzol kettle 
had been empty 24 hours, was then washed out twice with 
steam, and permitted to stand filled with water overnight. As 
a workman went into the kettle a strong stream of air was 
blown through it. Nevertheless he was overcome by the fumes, 
He was rescued, but one of his fellow workmen who merely 
assisted at the rescue was also overcome and died within 10 
minutes. Not only are persons supersensitive to this polson, 
but those in bad health have also been observed to be especially 
susceptible to its dangers. There are plenty of instances of a 
similar nature. Benzol poisoning is a serious industrial hazard. 

All nurses are trained to give patients an alcohol bath, espe- 
cially in cases of fever. Denatured with diethylphthalate it 
has been tried and found acceptable. But to add benzol with 
all its hazards to this universal solvent, when its potency is 
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increased by such a solution, and to threaten the sick and 
afflicted with its poisonous consequences, seems to us clear 
beyond the province of the prohibition authorities. 
APPENDIX S. 
[From the Newark Evening News of January 16, 1923. 
PERMIT CUT FOR Curr ON BOOTLEG ALcoHot—Scores or DEALERS’ 

LICENSES REVOKED, INCLUDING THAT OF LARGE PRODUCING, PLAXT— 

HOLIDAY DRINKS INFLUENCED MOVE, 

Wasuincton, January 17 (Associated Press).—Drastic cur- 
tailment of dealings in industrial alcohol has been decided upon 
by Federal prohibition authorities as the next step in their 
campaign to combat the illicit liquor traffic. 

Orders have been issued for the revocation of scores of deal- 
ers’ permits for the manufacture, denaturing, and distribution of 
alcohol for industrial purposes, among these being that issned 
to one of the largest alcohol-producing plants in the country. 

Decision to withdraw the license of this plant and to refuse 
to reissue dozens for which applications were pending was 
reached at a conference of prohibition enforcement officials at- 
tended by Acting Commissioner Jones and Acting Director Yel- 
lowley, of New York. It is understood reports submitted by Mr. 
Yellowley of his investigation into the sources of Christmas 
beverages had much to do with the order. 

Mr. Yellowley is known to have secured evidence which con- 
vinced him the great bulk of this supply was of domestic manu- 
facture with illegally diverted alcohol used as a base. Much 
of the alcohol was declared by prohibition agents to have been 
rerectified from stocks supposedly denatured in accordance with 
Government regulations, 

Under the Federal prohibition enforcement act and depart- 
ment rulings the manufacture and distribution of alcohol for in- 
dustrial purposes, under safeguards, is provided. Grain alcohol, 
denatured by the ordinary formula, is unsuited for use in many 
pharmacal and other industries in which alcohol is a necessary 
constituent. Such alcohol is poisonous, and by the new de- 
naturing formula recently adopted, the poison can not be re- 
moved by redistilling. 

Distribution of alcohol denatured by nonpoisonous processes 
for use in industry and pharmacy, and for pure alcohol where 
denatured alcohol can not be used, is provided for by the law 
through dealers properly licensed. 

Investigation made by Mr. Yellowley in New York of recent 
supplies of bootleg “ whisky ” led to seizure of 3,500 gallons of 
redistilled alcohol and a namber of stills which were designed 
for use in this operation. The New York director obtained evi- 
dence that much of this product was retailed under the guise of 
having been landed by rum runners. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I had hoped to 
get a vote on the pending motion to-day. I felt constrained to 
move to lay the motion on the table, but I do not want to do 
that except as a last resort. The Senator from Arkansas thinks 
we can reach a unanimous-consent agreement to vote on the 
motion at 1 o'clock to-morrow, with the understanding that we 
will have a morning hour to-morrow for the consideration of 
unobjected bills on the calendar after the routine morning busi- 
ness. We will have an executive session to-night, and I hope 
we can reach that agreement. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that there is a bill on the calendar which will not be 
reached on a call of the calendar in the ordinary way which I 
think is of more importance than anything else on the calendar. 
I refer to the reclassification bill. Since various and impor- 
tant amendments have been proposed, that bill will probably be 
in conference for some time after it passes the Senate. I hope 
that any order entered into or any understanding that is reached 
will take that measure into consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator that it 
ought to be taken into consideration, and I want to expedite 
the business of the Senate so as to get all these bills taken up. 
I would be glad to have a vote on the pending motion now if we 
can get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask unanimous consent, 
then, that we hold a night session to-morrow night, beginning at 
8 o'clock for the consideration of the reclassification bill, no 
business to be considered other than that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I dislike to object, but I do 
not believe that we will be able to get the reclassification bill 
passed even if we have a night session. I understand there is 
no hope of the reclassification bill becoming a law at this ses- 
sion. 


Mr. SMOOT. 1 do not think the Senator should say that. 


I know it has been stated in the papers that there is some 
feeling in the other Chamber 


Mr. NORRIS. I think the feeling the Senator says he has 
heard exists in the House is justified. This bill was passed 
by the House a good while ago, and it is asking a good deal 
to expect the House to accept as a substitute a different bill 
when we send it over there just on the eve of adjournment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the principle 
of the bill as it passed the House is practically the same as 
that of the substitute which we have reported, with the excep- 
tion of the rates of compensation, and the rates fixed by our 
committee were fixed in conformity with a classification that 
has already been made under Executive order. I do not think 
apy of the employees of the Government are complaining about 
it. The leaders of the organizations desire its passage the 
way it is now drawn, and I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that it would be a physical impossibility to carry out 
the classification fixed by the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator need not argue on the House 
bill to me. I do not claim to be posted on either of the bills. 
In fact, there are very few Senators who are, and that is one 
reason why I think it is going to be an impossibility to get 
such a measure through. The House passed a bill, and the 
Senate committee has reported an entirely different bill. It is 
a complete substitute for the bill as it passed the House, Is it 
expected to have both Houses agree to that substitute within 
the few days that are left, as well as handling the other large 
amount of business that remains to be disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the House will agree. I do not see 
any reason why they should not agree. If the bill is explained 
to any Senator or any Representative, I think there will be no 
question that any man who wants a reclassification of the 
salaries of our employees will see the advantage of the Senate 
committee bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not contradicting the Senator, but the 
Senator must realize that here are two great bills, both of 
them long, and the Senate committee has taken a position 
against the position taken by the other House. I assume they 
are just as conscientious in what they have passed as we will 
be if we pass the substitute bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
Senators? No progress is being made. The Senator from 
Washington submitted one unanimous-consent request, and 
while that was pending the Senator from Utah submitted a 
second unanimous-consent request. Let us take them up one 
at a time. Let us dispose of the request of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May we not agree to take a vote 
on the motion at 1 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I am in hearty accord with the proposal 
of the Senator from Washington that we should take a vote 
on the pending motion, with a view of getting rid of the ship 
subsidy bill. We have known for three or four days that the 
bill is dead, and yet the corpse seems to appear at intervals to 
frighten us and rattle its bones, to the amazement of Senators. 
We ought to get this cadaver out of the Senate and take up a 
live subject of legislation. I hope there will be no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Can we not agree that we will 
take a vote on the pending motion at 1 o'clock to-morrow? 

oth STERLING. That request does not involve anything 
else ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not object, then. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit a request that we 
vote on the pending motion at 1 o'clock to-morrow, without any 
other condition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

BALTIMOBE & OHIO RAILROAD SIDING IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, last week I entered a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate concurred in the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3083) authorizing the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. to construct an elevated railroad 
siding adjacent to its tracks in the city of Washington. [f 
there is no objection, I ask leave to withdraw my motion to 
reconsider the vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not object, but since there 
was objection yesterday by the Senater from Arkansas, I think 
I ought to state that in the meanwhile I have mad» a personal 
investigation of the situation, and I do not believe that the 
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enactment of the bill into law will injure the hospital, because 
the proposed coal yards are a very considerable distance away, 
and I think the request of the Senator from Delaware ought 
to be granted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
hears none, and the motion to reconsider is withdrawn. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


CAPT, NORMAN RANDOLPH. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when we last took up the cal- 
endar for action on unobjected bills the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WatsH] called for the reading of the report on the bill 
(H. R. 14317) granting permission to Capt. Norman Randolph, 
United States Army, to accept the decoration of the Spanish 
Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII. It is a bill granting 
permission to accept a decoration, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Capt. Norman Randolph, United States 
Army, be authorized to accept the decoration of the Spanish Order of 
Military Merit of Alfonso II, tendered by His Excellency the Count 
of Vinaza, the ambassador of Spain at the Peruvian Centennial, and 
that the Department of State be permitted to deliver the decoration 
to Capt. Norman Randolph, United States Army. n 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. R. S. ABERNETHY. 


Mr. LODGE. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations the bill H. R. 7267, granting permission 
to Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the 
decoration of the bust of Bolivar, and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., 
be authorized to accept the decoration of the bust of Bolivar ten- 
dered by the Government of Venezuela to her brother, Lieut. Com- 
mander Rufus Z. Johnston, United States Navy, and that the Depart- 
ment of State be permitted to deliver the decoration to Mrs, R. 8. 
Abernethy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit another unanimous-consent agreement. It is that when 
the Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow, and that after the routine morning busi- 
ness is disposed of to-morrow we shall proceed to consider the 
ealendar for unobjected bilis, beginning where we quit on 
the last call of the calendar, and if we get through with the 
calendar before the conclusion of the morning hour that we 
commence at the beginning of the calendar and go to the point 
where we started. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GOODING. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There Is objection. 

QUINCY R. CRAFT, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to submit a request 
for unanimous consent, but before I do so I wish to make a 
brief explanation. 

A year or two ago in the Agricultural appropriation act 
there was a provision which provided for the erection of build- 
ings on forest reseryations. I think I can state the proviso 
almost verbatim, as follows: 

Provided, That no building shall cost more than $650: Provided 
urther, That a bullding erected on the nursery grounds of the Ne- 
2 5 Forest Reserve may cost not to exceed $1,000. 

On the strength of that appropriation the Agricultural De- 

rtment in the regular way constructed a nursery building. 
9 $996 and some cents. They did it after they had been 
advised by the attorney in the Agricultural Department that 
they had authority to do it and did it, as I understand, before 
the beginning of the fiscal year for which the appropriation 
was made. When the official who expended the money came to 
settle, the Comptroller of the Treasury refused to allow in 
his account for that building anything in excess of $6450. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has told us that the settlemeut of the 
account of this official is now adjusted and complete with the 
exception of the one item. As a matter of fact he has left 
the service at the present time. 

Unless the bill which passed the House and which rectifies 
the mistake, which does not seem to me to have been a mis- 
take at all, is passed by the Senate, the department can not 
allow that item of $346 and some cents and the gentleman 


Is there objection? 


will have no redress unless he could get a claim bill through 
Congress, Therefore I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No, 1200, the bill (H. R. 10677) for 
the relief of Quincy R. Craft. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Bo it enacted, eto., That th is hereb uthorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury vot otherwise appropriated, 
to Quincy R. Craft, chief of office and fiscal agent, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, the sum of $346.71, being the amount dis- 
allowed by the accounting officers of the Treasury in his account 
covering expenses incurred in the erection of a building at the Bessey 
Nursery of the Nebraska National Forest. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendinent, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM SCHUYLER WOODRUFF. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Calendar No. 1157, the 
bill (S. 4500) authorizing the appointment of William Schuyler 
Woodruff as an Infantry officer, United States Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have an explanation of the 
bill, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In explanation I will state very 
briefly that this is the case of an officer who had resigned as 
the result of an attack of neurasthenia after he had been in the 
service continuously for 18 years. The War Department recom- 
mends him as an entirely efficient and capable officer and states 
that his reinstatement would be ordered except for a change of 
policy which took place just a day or two before his application 
for reinstatement. Until the end of the year 1921 in cases of 
this sort it was done as a matter of routine. It seems that it 
is a very deserving case where the United States ought not to 
withhold permission for the applicant to be reinstated. 

Mr. SMOOT. How long has he been out of the Army? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. About a year and a half. 

Mr. SMOOT. During that time what has he been doing? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. During that time he has been 
eudeayoring to raise apples across the river in Virginia with a 
couspicuous lack of success. The War Department certifies 
to his present efficiency and entire capability. Of course, he 
loses his numbers because of his withdrawal from the Army, 
and we do not propose to reinstate him in that respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the President be, and hereby is, authorize 
to appoint William Schuyler Woodruff, formerly a captain of Infantry, 
United States Army, an officer of Infantry, United States Army, to be 
piaren on the promotion list as provided by section 24a of the act of 

une 4, 1920. r 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered tọ be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AGREEMENT FOR ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. CURTIS. -Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LODGE. Have we not already agreed to adjourn at 
the close of the session to-day? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; we have not. The only agreement en- 
tered into was to take a vote upon the pending motion at 1 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That at the conclusion of to-day's 
business the Senate shall adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR OWEN. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present an address by the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owex] to the Democrata 
| of Michigan, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp in 8- 
| point type. x 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 

printed in the Record in 8-point type. as follows: 


ADDRESS Or Hox, ROBERT L. OWEN, UNITED STATES SENATOR, TO THO 
DEMOCRATS OF MICHIGAN, AT DETROIT, MICH., FEBRUARY 22, 1922, ar 
A DINNER IN Honor or HON, W. N. FERRIS, SENATOR ELECT, AND 
ROBERT CLANCY, CONGRESSMAN ELECT, 
Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to join with 
you to-day in paying honor to our splendid Democratic Senator 
elect, Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, to our brilliant new Demo- 
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cratic Congressman, Robert H. Clancy, and to the Michigan 
Democracy. All Democrats love the name of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, who first promoted the great prin- 
ciples of our party. 

The Democrats of America have had a glorious record of 
accomplishment in advancing the liberty, prosperity, and hap- 
piness of the people. 

It was the Democrats, under Thomas Jefferson, who de- 
manded and secured the first 10 great amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, declaring as fundamental prin- 
ciples thereof freedom of speech, freadom of religion, freedom 
of the press, the inalienable right of every man to life; to 
liberty, to the pursuit of happiness, to a trial by jury, to sum- 
mon witnesses in his behalf, te immunity from a second trial 
for the same offense, and from unreasonable searches and 
seizures. 

It was the Democrats who, under Thomas Jefferson, advo- 
cated universal manhood suffrage. 

It was the Democrats that demanded and carried into effect 
the public education of the people and bullt up the common 
schools. 

The advance of liberty, the education, the intelligence of the 
people, has been steadily fostered and promoted by the Demo- 
crats of America. 

The Republican Party was also based originally on Jeffersonian 
Democratic principles. In 1860 it overthrew the leaders of the 
Democratic Party who had become the advocates of negro slav- 
ery. In a few years, however, thereafter every selfish interest 
that wished to use the powers of Government for private ad- 
vantage gradually attached itself to the, Republican Party, 
courted its leaders, became busy in its organization, contrib- 
uted to its elections, promoted its nominations, and steadily 
obtained an increasing influence in its management. Unhap- 
pily it seems to be the history of all long-dominant parties. 

When in 1912, after many years, it became obvious that an 
invisible government of organized commercial and financial 
selfishness had gained control of the organization of the Repub- 
lican Party and of the governing powers of the people of the 
United States, the spirit of democracy, that sleeps but never 
dies, arose in the hearts of the Progressive Republicans, under 
the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, and by this revolt there 
was given to the Democratic Party its first real opportunity 
since the Civil War to demonstrate that it had, through tribula- 
tion, come back to the true principles of Democracy of Jeffer- 
son, of Jackson, and of Lincoln, and magnificently the Demo- 
cratic Party responded. It was assisted on many occasions by 
patriotic Progressive Republicans. 

The Democratic Party in 1913 obtained control of the Presl- 
dency under Woodrow Wilson and beth Houses of Congress, and 
put through a magnificent program of progressive legislation. 

It lowered the tariff from a monopoly tariff to a true reve- 
nue tariff, affording all the protection honestly needed. 

It put the necessaries of life on the free list under Demo- 
cratic management; it removed unjust tariff discriminations, 
and by lowering the tariff stimulated our imports and our es- 
ports. (88 Stats. 114, Oct. 3, 1913.) Our foreign commerce 
increased from four billions in 1913 to ten billions in 1919. Let 
Democrats always keep in mind that by logical necessity ulti- 
mately imports measure exports and exports measure imports. 

It established the Tariff Commission (89 Stats. 795), to take 
the tariff out of politics and deal with it strictly as a business 
matter. 


PROGRESSIVE INCOME TAX. 

It placed the taxes on those best able to pay the taxes, and 
from whom taxes were more justly due. It took the tax from 
the backs of the consumers and placed it upon incomes, by the 
progresstve-income taw, so that those who could pay the cost of 
the Government without distress should do so. (89 U. S. Stats. 
756, Sept. 8, 1916.) 

It passed a progressive-inheritance tax, so that the wealth 
of the country should pay for its own protection. (89 Stats, 
1091, Mar. 8, 1917.) 

It passed the excess-profits tax, to compel those profiting by 
war conditions to meet the larger part of the cost of war. (39 
Stats. 1000, Mar. 8, 1017.) 

It passed the war- proſtts tax for the same reason. (40 
Stats. 1088, Feb. 24, 1919.) 

THE FARMERS. 

It made a resolute effort to benefit the farmers of the country 
and to improve our agricultural output. For instance— 

It passed the farm loan act, enabling the farmers of the 
country to obtain cheap money on long time from the investing 

ublic through nontaxable farm-loan bonds. Over $700,000,000 

ave been loaned to farmers, and under this system ultimately 
the farmers of the country will get nearly all the money they 
require at the cheapest rates. (89 Stats. 860, July 17, 1916.) 
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The farm loan act had the effect of compelling land-mortgage 
banks to lower their interest rates, and thus has been of great 
value to the farmers. 

The Democratic Party passed the Smith-Lever agricultural 
extension act, under which the vast knowledge acquired by the 
Agricultural Department in agriculture, horticulture, animal 
industry, bee culture, farm economics, canning and preserving 
foods, raising poultry, etc., has been put at the service of every 
farmer and every agricultural county in America by trained 
men and demonstration farms. (88 Stats. 1086, Mar, 4, 1915.) 
It should not be forgotten that it was the Democratic Party 
that established the Agricultural Department. 

The Democratic Party passed the good roads act and appro- 
priated millions to build, by cooperation with the States, hard- 
surfaced roads connecting the farms with the cities, to the ad- 
vantage of both. (39 Stat. 355, July 11, 1916.) 

The Democratic Party inaugurated and vigorously expanded 
the rural route system—delivering mail to the farms. 

It built up the parcel post system, carrying parcels to and 
from the farm, and to and from the cities. Do the American 
people or the farmers want any of these acts repealed? 

What has the Democratic Party done? 

3 LABOR LAWS. 

It has shown its deep desire to serve those who labor. 

It established a Department of Labor; has developed it; has 
made it useful in steadily improving the conditions of life for 
those who labor. (87 Stats. 786, Mar. 4, 1918.) It has estab- 
lished employment bureaus to bring the man and the job to- 
gether. It helps to settle disputes between labor and capital 
It has developed the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of 
Standards. Each bureau of very great value. 

It passed the child labor act, to prevent employers from deny- 
ing children their right to be educated, and to have some of the 
freedom of youth. (39 Stats. 675, Sept. 1, 1916.) 

It passed the eight-hour law—one of the great accomplish- 
oer desired by organized labor. (89 Stats. 721, Sept. 3, 

It passed laws providing for the minimum wage. 

It passed the worknren’s compensation act, for accidents and 
death in industry. (40 Stats. 961, Sept. 13, 1918.) 

It exempted combinations of laborers and of farmers from 
the inhibitions of the antitrust act. 

It passed a great act declaring that “labor is not a com- 
modity.” This act is regarded as a Magna Charta for labor, and 
forbids labor, consisting of human flesh and blood, to be handed 
about as a chattel. (88 Stats. 731, Oct. 15, 1915.) 

It passed an act providing for vocational instruction and 
is engaged now in giving vocational instruction to many of our 
young soldiers returning from abroad who have sought this 
advantage. (89 Stats. 929, Feb. 28, 1917.) 

It passed the seamen’s act to give liberty to those who 
labor on the high seas, to put an end to the slavery practiced 
on sailors, to provide better conditions of life at sea, and safety 
at sea for the sailors. This legislation has been of very great 
value in raising the wages of sailors and making the profession 
more attractive to young men. It was a necessary step in order 
to provide self-respecting men who would be needed for the 
great merchant marine which the Democratic Party desired. 
(38 Stats. 1164, Mar. 4, 1915.) 


MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Democratic Party built up a gigantic merchant marine, 
with 10,000,000 tons of shipping, big enough and strong enough 
to take our commerce and our flag to every port in the world. 
This alone is a monumental service to the American people. 

MONOPOLIES, 


It did many things to abate the evils of monopoly. 

It passed the Clayton Antitrust Act, providing various means 
with which to check the practice of monopoly. (38 Stats. 730, 
Oct. 15, 1914.) 

It established the Federal [rade Commission, with authority 
to suppress unfair practices in commerce. The Federal Trade 
Commission is destined, by its example, by its policies, and by 
its work, finally to teach the American people how to control 
the abuses of monopoly and of profiteering. (38 Stats. 717, 
Sept. 26, 1914.) 

The greatest of all monopolies in America was the monopoly 
of money and credit, known as the Money Trust. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The Democratie Party passed the Federal reserve act, estab- 
lished 12 credit centers, with 12 great Federal reserve banks 
under the control of the Government of the United States 
through the Federal Reserve Board, so that any citizen having 


| sound credit, based on commodities or on actual commercial 
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transactions, could have his note underwritten by his local bank 
and get money from the Federal reserve bank. This act took 
from the Money Trust the monopoly of credits (88 Stats. 251, 
Dec. 23, 1913) and put the power over credit under the control 
of United States Government officials. 

This act has enabled the 25,000 banks in the United States 
to accommodate our national commerce without asking permis- 
sion of any private monopoly. This act has made financial 
panics impossible. It has given great stability to the banks 
and to credits. Under this act in eight years the resources 
of the banks have increased from twenty-five bill ons to fifty- 
six billions. Not a single national bank failed in 1919. 

This act enabled the United States to finance Europe to 
organize and conduct and to win the greatest war in history. 

The Democratic Party developed the postal sarings banks 
for the accommodation of those timid people who do not deal 
with the banks but are willing to trust their deposits with the 
Government, and their deposits are thus made available for the 
banks. Under these acts the banks of the United States have 
had the greatest prosperity in their history and at the same 
time have substantially lowered the rates of interest to Ameri- 
can business men. 

It has passed many acts improving the Publio Health Service 
for the conservation of human life. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 

It has done many things to promote popular government. 
It was due to the Democratic Party and the Progressives that 
the direct election of United States Senators was put into the 
Constitution. This amendment has made the Senate of the 
United States more responsive to the opinions of the people, 
and will make it still more responsive than It is now. 

The Democratic Party democratized the committees of the 
United States Senate by giving the committees control of the 
chairmen and of conferees. 

The Democratic Party established modified cloture in the 
Senate so that a few men could not by unlimited debate per- 
mauently defeat the will of the Senate itself. (1917, vol. 55, 
p. 19.) 

It passed an act forbidding bribery in elections. 

PEACE TREATIES. 

It negotiated peace treaties with all the important nations 
of the world except Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
who wanted war—and got it, 

IT CONDUCTED THE WAR TO VICTORY, 


It kept this Nation out of war until it became clear that the 
liberties of America and of the world were in jeopardy from 
the aggressive conduct of the Teutonic allies. Wher war be- 
came necessary for the protection of the honor, the dignity, the 
liberties of the American people, the Democratic administration 
organized the Council of National Defense; organized the Na- 
tion for war, down te the very crossroads; passed the declara- 
tion of war and the great war measures; established the War 
Industries Board, the War Trade Board, and the food and fuel 
control; financed the entente allies; passed the war manine in- 
surance act ; set up the War Risk Insurance Bureau; organized 
over 30,000 four-minute men; called to the colors 10,000,000 
Americans; raised an army of over 4,000,000 men; expanded the 
Navy and merchant marine; provided the munitions of war; 
trained and transported the required forces to Europe; pro- 
tected them from disease and vice as far as humanly possible; 
broke up the German submarine campaign; crumpled the lines 
of the German troops in France; crushed the morale of the Teu- 
tonic forces and compelled their military leaders to beg for an 
armistice, in effect an unconditional surrender, thus saving the 
civilization of the world from the greatest miltary menace in 
the history of mankind. (39 Stats. 649; 88 Stats. 711.) 

PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS, 

We should not fail to express our respect for the patriotic 
Republicans and citizens of other parties who loyally cooperated 
in winning this Great War and our gratitude to those Progres- 
sive Republicans who cooperated with the Democrats in the 
great legislative program of the six years of Democratic con- 
trol. 

The Democratic Party passed the “selective draft act,” by 
which rich man and poor man, educated man and ignorant man, 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and gentile, black and white, 
took their position side by side on the battle line or in the 
service of the country where each was best fitted to protect the 
liberties of their common country. Never was a more demo- 
cratic act passed. Ne man was permitted by law to buy a sub- 
stitute with money, but every man’s life and service was put 
upan a basis of equality in the defense of his country, (40 
Stats. 76, May 18, 1917.) 


What man had the impudence to question the “Americanism ” 
of the Democratic Party in all these great accomplishments? 
What Is “Americanism ” if it be not the great policies which the 
Democratic Party have put into execution when it stamped out 
sedition at home, whipped the enemies of liberty abroad, and 
made America the commercial, financial, and moral leader of 
all the world, so that all great nations do homage to the United 
States, and small nations, when they bend their heads in prayer, 
pray God to bless the American people? America has become 
the beacon light to all mankind, and no narrow partisan can 
hide this light under a bushel or question the glorious Ameri- 
canism of the Democratic Party. 

Under the War Risk Insurance Bureau was written insurance 
for our soldiers abroad of $40,000,000,000, and under our war 
marine insurance act American commerce was protected with- 
out loss to the Government. 

The Democratic Party passed the War Finance Corporation 
act for the protection of our business men under the extraordi- 
nary interruption and stress of war. 

It passed the capital issues act in order to safeguard all 
credits of the country and make them available for war. (40 
Stats. 512, Apr. 5, 1918.) 

It organized the Red Oross movement down to the cross- 
roads, and in this Great War enterprise the Democratic Party 
gladly availed itself of the patriotism of citizens of all parties. 


TWO GREAT AMENDMENTS—WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE; PROHIBITION, 


By the combined efforts of the progressive men in both 
parties two great amendments to the Constitution of profound 
social and moral significance have been woman's suf- 
frage and prohibition, Of still greater importance is the fact 
that these great reforms were due to the progressive men and 
women in the homes of America. 

THE ELECTION OF 1018. 


Before the Great: War had terminated successfully there 


came on the election of 1918, in which the party lost many votes 


because men who were aggrieved by the conduct of the war, by 
the selective draft act, by the operation of the Army and Nayal 
forces; many men injured by the priority orders and the con- 
duct of the railroads where the administration had to give the 
right of way for war purposes; many men injured by the Gov- 
ernment commandeering materiais and men; many men hurt 
by the sudden rise in prices, due to the Government competing 
for men in the shipbuilding yards and in munition plants ; many 
offended by high taxes and by the extravagance and waste of 
war visited their displeasure on the Democratic Party. 

Many men of German blood or of German sympathy who 
resented the United States going into war. 

Many men who opposed war as a principle were either 
turned against the Democratic Party or their devotion to the 
party was weakened. 

There was a general disposition to blame somebody, and the 
Wilson administration was the victim. 

The Democratic Party, with its leading men intensely occu- 
pied with the winning of the war, was in no position to present 
the accomplishments of the Democratic Party to the people of 
the country. 

Moreover, in 1918 the United States had the extraordinary 
affliction of “Spanish influenza,” which killed in that year 
447,000 of our people, and over 380,000 of them died in the fall 
of 1918. Under the advice of physicians political meetings 
were forbidden. 

Was it any wonder the Democrats lost both Houses? More- 
over, the result of the war was still unknown. It is now geu- 
erally conceded that the President’s famous preelection letter 
alienated many liberal or Progressive Republicans and vitalized 
those who were partisans to strenuous activity in resentment 
of what they construed to be an affront and lack of apprecia- 
tion of their loyalty in supporting the war activities of the 
administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish it might be truly said that none of 
our people during the Great War, either Democrat or Repub- 
lican, had made any mistakes in the management of the war in 
the Army or Navy, or of the railroads, or of the telegraph or 
telephones, or of any of the Government’s affairs (Republican 
and Democratic citizens were almost equally divided in these 
activities, but the percentage of errors and wrongs was very 
small considering the magnitude of our operations in the war] k 
but I can truly say that the record of accomplishments in the 
six years of complete executive and legislative control by 
the Democratic Party is the most magnificent ever made by any 
party in any country. 

The Democratic Party found the United States in depression 
in 1913, threatened with a panic. The New York banks de- 
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clared in the summer of 1913 that they did not expect to be 
able to furnish the money to move the crops in the fall, and the 
country banks were advised not to expect the customary redis- 
count privileges. The Democratic administration thereupon 
furnished the money out of the United States Treasury to move 
the crops and repeated the same operation in 1914, and, after 
six years of Democratic management the country was brought 
up to a condition of the greatest prosperity in its history. 

‘No party in history ever deserved better of the people than 
the Democratic Party in 1918. 


THE PEACE TREATY. 


Our President, whose leadership and whose sympathies were 
behind the record of the last six years, went to Paris and 
brought back a world peace treaty, establishing peace among 
all the nations of the world, by which all the nations of the 
world pledged themselves to respect and preserve the territorial 
integrity and political independence of other nations; to settle 
all international disputes by conciliation, arbitration, and 
peaceful adjustment; to end competitive armament; to coerce 
any outlaw nation again attempting to deluge the world in 
blood by a world-wide economic boycott and by such pressure 
as should be necessary to restore order. 

After many months of study and acrimonious debate the 
treaty of peace at last had four-fifths of the Senate either in 
favor of it without amendment or with reservations that, after 
all, did not seriously change its meaning. 

Acrimonious partisanship defeated the entry of the United 
States into the league, at least temporarily, but the covenant 
of the League of Nations ushers in a new democratie era in 
which all the great nations have agreed that all Just government 
is based on the consent of the governed. 

The monarchies and autocracies are crushed. The democra- 
cies of earth are completely and overwhelmingly triumphant 
throughout the whole world. 2 

It was the Democratic Party that organized the American 
people into a fighting force which protected the liberties of man- 
kind and overthrew on the battle fields and destroyed the mili- 
tary dynasties of Prussia, Russia, Austria, and so forth, the 
immemorial enemies of democracy. All of these countries haye 
done with the rule of the few by divine right, and in them are 
being organized now peaceful, productive democracies which 
will add to the stability and prosperity of mankind, 

Democracy means the rule of the people, and the rule of the 
people means just what Abraham Lincoln said, “ A government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

It will be a government for and of the people if it is a gov- 
ernment truly by the people. To have a government by the 
people, the people must have a right to really nominate their 
representatives who shall write and who shall execute the law, 
This means a democratic mandatory primary. 

The primary makes necessary the publicity pamphlet, printed 
at public expense, giving the arguments for and against men 
and measures and sent to every voter 60 days before election. 

The people must have the right to select their representatives 
without fraud and corruption, and this means a democratic 
thorough-going corrupt practices prevention act. 

They must have the right to a secret ballot so as to prevent 
intimidation, and this means the Australian or democratic se- 
cret ballot. 

They should have in a highly organized government adequate 
minority representation, and this means proportional repre- 
sentation, sọ that minorities are not submerged. denied a hear- 
ing, or ignored. This means democratic proportional repre- 
sentation. 

The people in selecting their representatives should not be 
confused with a ballot so long and complicated that they can 
not determine the merits of the candidates presented. For this 
reason the short ballot is one of the most valuable instruments 
of modern democracy. 

The minority should be heard but should not be allowed to 
throttle and veto the will of the majority. For this reason 
cloture in the United States Senate is democratic and should 
be demanded so that a minority may not veto the majority 
through the parliamentary abuse of so-called unlimited debate, 
by which a few men can talk any measures to death which the 
majority desire. 

The representatives of the people should have the right as 
soon as elected to meet and pass the laws and make effective 
at once the will of the people. Therefore, a Congress which is 
discredited should no longer be allowed to meet and pass the 
laws as at present is done, but the new Congress should be im- 
mediately assembled and the old Congress immediately dis- 
solved in order that the will of the people may be promptly 
made effective. 


In order that the President of the United States may give his 
heart and soul to the public interest, unmoved by ambition or 
the selfish advice of his Cabinet and of his tens of thousands 
of cooperating officials, he should be limited to one term, prefer- 
ably six years. In this way a President and the officers about 
him would not conduct their office with a view to their reelec- 
tion but with a view to serving the best interests of the people. 

In order that the Constitution of the United States be made 
more completely an instrument through which the people might 
rule, it should be made more easily amendable, permitting 
amendments to be proposed by a majority of the two Houses 
or by a two-third vote of either House and made effective 
by a majority vote of the congressional districts through the 
majority vote of the voters voting in each congressional dis- 
trict. At present, a minority of the House or of the Senate or 
a minority of the States may veto the will of a majority of the 
House, of the Senate, and of the States, because it takes a two- 
third vote of the House, a two-third vote of the Senate, and a 
three-fourth vote of the States to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

I rejoice that women have been given an equal vote with men. 
This is fundamental, genuine democracy. It gives a woman a 
more nearly equal chance to earn her living by equal work 
with man. It gives her the liberty to which the mothers of 
men have a fundamental right. It brings into the party service 
a new vision of what the laws ought to be in order to make the 
home safe and comfortable. The woman thinks in terms of the 
safety of the house, of the police protection of the home, of the 
sanitation of the home, of the cleanliness of the streets, of the 
proper disposition of the refuse from the home, of pure food 
for the home, of pure water for the home, She thinks of the 
children, of their safety, of their proper schooling, of their 
proper clothing. She thinks in terms of the family purse, of 
the cost of living, of what she has to pay for food and clothing 
and furniture and rent, and all these vital factors have every- 
thing to do with the welfare and the happiness of mankind. 
She thinks in terms of decorous, moral, clean living. She 
thinks of the conduct of public officers from the standpoint of 
morality as well as efficiency. Her views will help to make 
clearer the views of men in framing the difficult structure of 
government. 

Women will resent the heartless policy of deflation that 
caused the terrible depression of 1920-1922. When the Repub- 
licans organized the new Congress on May 19, 1919, they put on 
a policy of detiation, They caused the Federal Reserve Board 
to demand deflation of credit by the banks. 

Obviously the purpose wis to make the dollar buy more and 
commodities and labor buy fewer dollars, It was a policy to 
benefit the rich creditor class and to hurt the debtor class, 

The Republicans assumed full responsibility in the McCormick 
Senate resolution of May 17, 1920, in their national platform, 
and in Senator Harding’s speech of acceptance July 22, 1920. 

This resolution, passed May 17, 1920, was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be directed to 
advise the Senate what steps it proposed to take or to recom- 
mend to the member banks of the Federal reserve system to 
meet the existing inflation in currency and credit,” and so forth. 


REPUBLICAN FALSE PRETENSES, 


Immediately after the Republican national platform of 1920 
declared, under the false pretense of lowering the cost of living, 
as follows: 

“We pledge ourselves to an earnest and consistent attack 
upon the high cost of living by rigorous avoidance of further 
inflation in our Government borrowing and by courageous and 
intelligent deflation of our overexpanded credit and currency.” 

Mr. Harding, in his speech of acceptance of the Republican 
nomination, July 22, 1920, said: 

“Gross expansion of currency and credit have depreciated 
the dollar. Deflation on the one hand and restoration 
of the 100-cent dollar on the other ought to have begun on the 
day after the armistice. * * * We pledge that earnest and 
consistent attack which the party platform covenants. We will 
attempt intelligent and courageous deflation and strike at Goy- 
ernment borrowing. which enlarges the evil.” 

In other words, the Republican Party assumed absolute re- 
sponsibility for deflating credit and currency on the false pre- 
tense of lowering the cost of living, whereas the purpose was to 
increase the purchasing power, not of the transitory dollars 
received for wages and for agricultural and manufactured com- 
modities, but to increase the purchasing power of the dollars 
permanently invested in bonds, mortgages, and bank stock, 
while the demand was being made to cut down the number of 
dollars to be received for agricultural and manufactured com- 
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modities and for wages: Yet the monopolies could artfficially 
maintain the high prices for commodities they controlled. 

From this false policy has arisen the conflicts, In large meas- 
ure, between capital and labor, the railroad and coal strikes, 
and textile strikes. 

The deflation demanded by the Republican platform and 
Republican leaders: has not served to really lower the cost of 
living, but to diminish production and’ bring on a terrible de- 
pression. 

DPFLATION: CAUSED’ PANIC, 

Under the policy of deflation the bank deposits of the national 
and State banks were deflated from 1920 by September 21, 1921, 
over $3,000,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve Boards contracted their loans over 
$2,000,000,000, and the contraction of Federal reserve notes and 
Federal reserve bank notes by September 27, 1921. had dimin- 
ished $1,060,000,000—a total of over $6,000,000,000 of credit 
deflation, with a shrinkage of private credits: unrecorded in the 
banks of a still larger amount, with the result that the value of 
agricultural commodities, of manufactured goods, suffered. a 
tremendous: deflation, bankrupting hundreds of thousands of 
people, farmers, stock growers, deulers, manufacturers, and se 
forth, and causing the ruin of many banks, and bringing on in 
1921 and 1922 one of the most painful and injurious industrial 
depressions from which we have ever suffered. 

The expansion of credit to meet the cost of war was justified 
and should not be stigmatized as inflation or violently defiated. 
The people are ruined when sudden and violent deflation is 
forced on them. The reserve act was framed to stabilize; not 
destabilize; credit. 

From 1913 to 1919 the Demoerats brought great prosperity. 
From 1919 to 1922 the Republicans produced æ profound indus- 
trial depression: 

After all, the great modern problem is to pursue a policy 
which shall engage all of the preductive energies of men and 
women efliciently. and produce abundantly and distribute eco- 
nomically the things which men need—ecommodities, building 
materials, clothing, food, transportation, literature, art, and’ 
articles of luxury, for all these things men need and desire: 

We have built up in America through gigantic corporations 
very great productive companies in steel, metals, building ma- 
terials, textiles, transportation, and so forth. Some of these 
great enterprises pursue: the policy of limiting production in 
order to obtain a high percentage rate of profit on turnover, and 
some use unfair practices. by which they break down opposition 
and destroy the independent producer and distributor. 

It would be better even for predatory monopolies and of 
course for Honest big business, as well as for tlie producers and 
consumers, to: end: the abuses of uncontrolled private monopoly. 

We should require all interstate corporations: dealing im the 
necessaries: of life to take out u Federal license under conditions 
that will assure their obedience to the antitrust law and the 
regulations. of the Federal. Trade Commission affecting fair 
practices. in commerce. 

The Federal. Trade Commission should be expanded, its powers 
enlarged; and men put and kept on it who are known to be at 
heart opposed to unfair practices. It should be intrusted with 
the civil and criminal prosecution of those: who violate the anti- 
trust laws. It should have its own attorneys for this purpose; 

The antitrust act should: be put under the administration of 
the Federal Trade: Commission and taken out of the: Department 
of Justice so as to concentrate this service and make it more 
efficient. 

The stock and commodity exchanges should be put under 
Government control, and an adequate act governing the issuance: 
of securities should be passed to prevent frauds. on the public 
by worthless securities. 

The tam laws shouid be revised and simplified to prevent 
evasion of taxes and to place the taxes equitably. 

The Federal reserve act should be so administered as to give 
stability to credit and to prevent either inflatiow or deflation as 
far as the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks 
have the power. 

The farm loan act should be strengthened, simplified, its ad- 
ministration greatly expanded along liberal lines. 

Freight and passenger rates, telegraph, and telephone rates 
should be based ow the: actual capital invested, and a thorough 
valuation made under a new administration with a ehange of 
personnel to assure a new and correct valuation of these prop- 
erties. 

It is of supreme importance that the personnel. of boards 
having great power in the administration of the law should 
be comet? of men known to be free from undue: corporate: 
inffuence. 
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There should be worked out a thoroughgoing bill providing 
for national and State systems of cooperative marketing and 
warehousing. 

Special facilities should be afforded for chartering cooperative 
buying and selling societies to eliminate waste and develop 
profit sharing in industry, giving such societies the right to 
manufacture as well as to buy and sell. 

The late tariff act should be amended so that no tariff far 
should exceed the actual difference in the cost of production 
at ome and abroad, 

The Tariff Commission hund administer the tariff under the 
principles laid down by Congress, including reciprocity with 
all nations: as a means of marketing our surplus products, 
stimulating our home: production, and enabling other nations 
to build up credits: in. America by the shipment of their com- 
modities to our shores. with which to buy our commodities, 
and with which to pay us the vast indebtedness growing out 
of the late war. 

The output of modern machinery is so enormous that all tlie 
world can be supplied with clothing, with shelter, with food, 
with entertainment, and with luxury if the energies of mew 
are applied during reasonable hours and the profits of labor 
efficiently and fairly distributed. 

The processes of justice of the courts should be made: swift 
and economical. This involves a thorough overhauling of our 
judicial system with this end in view. 

The education of the people should be vigorously pressed 
in every possible way by stimulating the publie schools, col- 
leges, universities, the press, the pulpit, the forum, the moving 
pictures, and so forth. The people will do the rest. 

We should no longer regard America as isolated, separate, 
and apart from the world. We should’ no longer permit our- 
selves to be misled’ by the stupid talk of entangling alliances; 
but America should actively cooperate with the other great free: 
nations of the earth in making effective the prineiples of the 
League of Nations. We should express: our approval of its 
principles. We should, with such reservations as Congress may 
impose; adhere to this league: America should lead in a de- 
termined effort to abolish international ignorance and hate. 
because America has become at last the financial and the com- 
mercial leader and should now become the moral and the 
spiritual’ leader of mankind: __ 

The Democracy of America has now a great opportunity to 
make still) more glorious: the great Democratie principles of 
justice and liberty in America and throughout the world: Tlie 
God of Democracy’ is a spirit, and they who worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. 


STANDARDS FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CONTAINERS. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask. unanimous: consent. for 
the immediate consideration of Calendar No; 1088. the bill 
(S. 4399) to: fix: standards for hampers, round stave: baskets, 
and splint baskets for fruits. and vegetables, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, E have just received a pe- 
tition numerously signed by fruit growers: of Florida ohjeet- 
ing to the bill, and I therefore ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to the present 
consideration of the: bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask that the petition may be printed in 
the: RECORD: 

Mr. McNARY. Is there objection to the request I marie?’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from Florida to have the 
petition printed in the Recorp will be granted. 

The petition is as: follows: 


Center HILE CHAMBER or COMMERCH, 
Center Håll, Fla, reorua ax, 70. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Inclosed find a petition signed by most of our largest 
growers pertaining to a bill that we learn is now before Congress: 

Tf you can con tiously do sœ we ask yow to do all in your power 
to defeat this bill. 


Respectfull ours, J. M. Areripaco, 
5 D: C. Surrm 
To Hon. Duncan U. Furrcuer, § Senator, Hon. Park TramMnMaec,, 
Senator, 
Washington, Eg.: 
Rek the undersigned shippers, understand there is a bill, called 
the Vestal bill, relating to the: size of different containers im the 
shipmen of our 0 vegetabl es. before yow t proposes to D 
away with the use Set the 28-quart ham entirely and substitute 
Neither the 20 nor the 32 


therefor a 20 and 32 quart hamper. 
—.— Jamper is satisfactory as containers for our vegetables. We 

‘used! a 28-quert hamper for many years with great success: 
Please do us the favor to vote against the bill when it comes up. 
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We are the largest growers of vegetables shipped in the State or in 
the South. and do not need any change in the containers now in use 
for many years. 


J. M. Archibald, D. C. Sn 


H. Livingston, B. 
Oldham. H. 
Edward 
H. L. Edmunds, J. II. Jones, M. 
. Craig, L. D. H Hunt. T. 

6. Kendrick, H. F. ‘Harkness, L. I 


. A. Malory, C. F. Merritt, G. B. Poe, J. H 
Hubbard, Otis Stuckenell. E. J. 
Js O W. Smith 

J. H. H 
H. P. NI. 
Milhouse, Ernest L. 
J. T. Robb John 
Cooper, C. F. 

ORGANIZATION OF CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the bill (S. 4245) to provide 
the necessary organization of the customs service for an ade- 
quate administration and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922 
and all other customs revenue laws was introduced by me at 
the request of the Treasury Department, I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported. 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the pur- 
pose of the bill. It does not seem to me the fact that we have 
passed a new tariff act necessitates or justifies new machinery 
or the employment of additional employees for the administra- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, the bill was 
prepared by the Treasury Department. It does not increase a 
single salary nor does it provide for an additional employee. 
It simply changes the names of some of the officers in the 
customs service, provides for reorganization of the customs 
bureau, and permits the Secretary of the Treasury to fix the 
salaries of certain officials in the customs service that are now 
fixed by law. Ninety per cent of the salaries of the men in 
the customs service are now fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. About 10 per cent are determined by statute. Those 
fixed by law are the examiners, the high-class employees of the 
service, the customs inspectors, assistant weighers, and the 
laborers. The men in the service that are suffering most at 
present are the examiners and the laborers. As I said, it does 
not increase a single salary nor involve the employment of an 
additional employee. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Are the present salaries fixed and deter- 
mined by law or by departmental regulation? 

Mr. CALDER. Ninety per cent of the salaries are fixed by 
departmental regulation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the reason why these salaries can 
not be readjusted, then, by similar regulation? 

Mr. CALDER. That is the purpose of the bill itself. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I know; but why can not the readjustment 
be made by departmental regulation? Does the law fix those 
particular salaries? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; we enacted a law in 1909 fixing the 
salaries of four different grades of men employed in the cus- 
toms service. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why did not the Senator propose to raise 
those salaries to the amount which he thinks the beneficiaries 
should receive? 

Mr. CALDER. Because of the fact that 90 per cent are not 
fixed by law. There has been no complaint ubout the men 
being overpaid. It seemed best that the salaries should be 
uniformly arranged and that the same authority should fix 
them in all cases. 


. A. B. Jones, B. F. Price, 
Benille, J Snepberd, R. J. 


Mr. ROBINSON. That is true, but I can not see why it | 


should not be done by law as well as by Executive order. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator what is the 
necessity for placing upon the President of the United States 
the right and duty to fix compensation in these cases? Does 
not the Senator think the President of the United States has 
enough to do now? 

Mr. CALDER.. The Senator refers to the first section of the 
bill, which permits the President of the United States to adjust 
the salaries of presidential appointees. If the Senator objects 
to it, I am willing to move to strike it out and confine it simply 
to the civil-service employees. 

Mr. KING. I think the measure is so important that we 
ought to look into it a little further. I shall be glad to join 


in the request of the Senator to take it up to-morrow, but I 
object now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the present 
consideration of the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 55 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn under the 
order until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays resulted—yeas 34, 
nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Ball France Moses pre ung: 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen New Sutherland 
Brookbart Hale Norbeck Wadsworth 
Calder Harreld Pepper Warren 
Capper Keyes Phipps Watson 
Cummins Lenroot Poindexter Weller 
Curtis Lodge Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge McCumber Shortridge 
Ernst McKinley Smoot 
NAYS—30. 

Bayard Harris McNary Spencer 

rah Harrison Overman Stanfield 
Broussard Heflin Pittman Stanley 

al Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Swanson 
George Jones, Wash. Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry King Sheppard Wiliams 
Glass La Follette Shields 
Gooding McKellar Smith 

NOT VOTING—32. 

Ashurst Elkins McCormick Page 
Bursum Fernald McLean Pomerene 
Cameron Fletcher Myers Reed, Mo, 
Caraway Hitchcock Nelson Simmons 
Colt Johnson Nicholson Townsend 
Couzens Kello; Norris Trammell 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Underwood 
Dillingham Ladd Owen Walsh, Mass. 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment being, under the 
order previously entered, until to-morrew, Wednesday, February 
28, 1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND PERU. 


In executive session this day the following resolution of rati- 
fication was adopted; and 
On motion of Mr. Loper, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved therefrom and from the papers accompanying the same: 
In EXECUTIVE SESSION, SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive C, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session, a_ convention between the 
United States and Peru, signed at Lima on January 19, 1923, to facili- 
tate the work of traveling salesmen, together th the protocol at- 
en thereto for the better fulfillment of the provisions of the conven- 
tion. 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND PERU. 
Message from the President of the United States, transmitting conven- 
tion to facilitate the work of traveling salesmen. signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States and Peru at Lima on January 19, 
1923, together with a protocol signed the same day, for the better 
fulfillment of the provisions of the convention. 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention to facilitate the work of 
traveling salesmen, signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and Peru at Lima on January 19, 1928, togetler, for the 
Senate’s information, with a protocol signed the same day, for 
the better fulfillment of the provisions of the convention. 

Warren G. HARDING. 


THE WuHitr House, February 23, 1923. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1923. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to its 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention to 
facilitate the work of traveling salesmen, signed by the pleni- 


1923. 
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potentiaries of the United States and Peru at Lima on January 
19, 1923, together, fer the Senate’s information, with a protocol, 
signed the same day, “for the better fulfillment of the provi- 
sions of the convention.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 


CONVENTION CONCERNING COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


The United States of America and the Republie of Peru, 
being desirous to foster the development of commerce between 
them and to increase the exchange of commodities by facilitat- 
ing the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to conclude a 
convention for that purpose and have to that end appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Mr. Frederick 
A. Sterling, chargé d'affaires ad interim in Lima, and the Presi- 
dent of Peru, Dr. Alberto Salomón, minister for foreign affairs, 
who, having communicated to each other their full powers, 
which were found to be in due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles: 

ARTICLE I, 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
as commercial travelers either personally or by means of agents 
or employees within the jurisdiction of the other high contract- 
ing party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of a single 
fee, a license which shall be valid throughout its entire terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

In case either of the high contracting parties shall be en- 
gaged in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this 
convention, or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose 
presence it may consider prejudicial to public order and national 

fety. 

N ARTICLE 11. 


In order to secure the license above mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the country of domicile of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and traders represented a certificate attesting his 
character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, which 
shall be issued by the authority to be designated in each coun- 
try for the purpose, shall be viséed by the consul of the country 
in which the applicant proposes to operate, and the authorities 
of the latter shall, upon the presentation of such certificate, 
issue to tbe applicant the national license as provided in 
Article I. 

ARTICLH 111. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtaining 

a special license as an importer. 


ARTICLE Iv, 


Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to entry 
free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

ARTICLE v. 


Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 
mitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six months. 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

ARTICLB vi. 


All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as pos- 
sible, with a view to avoid delay in the dispatch of samples. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the con- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of 
business in the country in which they operate, shall not be con- 
sidered as commercial travelers but shall be subject to the 
license fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 


ARTICLE VII, 


No license shall be required of: 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do not 
make sales of merchandise, 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(c) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 0 
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ARTICLE IX, 

Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the present 
convention that may hereafter be granted by either high con- 
tracting party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shall 
immediately be extended to the other party. 

ARTICLE X, 

This convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington or Lima within two years, or 
sooner if possible. 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end 
of six months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate tha 
same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time. And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween the parties that, on the expiration of six months after 
such notice shall have been received by either of them from the 
other party as above mentioned, this convention shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiarles have 
signed these articles and have thereunder affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in English and Spanish, at Lima, this 19th 
day of January, 1923. : 

[SEAL] FREDERICK A. STERLING. 
[SEAL.] A. SALOMÓN. 7 
PROTOCOL, 

For the better fulfillment of the provisions of the convention 
concerning commercial travelers, signed to-day, the undersigned, 
Mr. Frederick A. Sterling, chargé d'affaires ad interim of the 
United States of America, and Dr. Alberto Salomón, Minister 
for Foreign Relations of Peru, representing their respective 
countries, huye agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I. 

Regulations governing the renewal and transfer of licenses 
and the imposition of fines and other penalties for any misuse 
of licenses may be made by either of the high contracting par- 
tles whenever advisable, within the terms of the present con- 
vention, and without prejudice to the rights defined therein. 

If such regulations should permit the renewal of licenses, tha 
corresponding fee will not be greater than that charged for tha 
original license. 

If such regulations should permit the transfer of licenses, 
upon satisfactory proof that transferee or assignee is in every 
sense the true successor of the original licensee, and can fur- 
nish a certificate of identification similar to that furnished by 
the said original licensee, he will be allowed to operate as a 
commercial traveler pending the arrival of the new certificate 
of identification, but the cancellation of the bond for the 
samples shall not be effected before the arrival of the said 
certificate. 

ARTICLE 11. 

It is the citizenship of the firm that the commercial traveler 
represents, and not his own, that governs the issuance to him ef 
a certificate of identification. 

In order to obtain practical results the high contracting par- 
ties agree to empower the local customs officials to issue the 
said licenses upon surrender of the certificate of identification 
and authenticated list of samples, acting as deputies of tha 
central office constituted for the issuance and regulation of 
licenses. The said customs officials shall Immediately transmit 
the appropriate documentation to the said central office, to 
which the licensee shall thereafter give due notice of his inten- 
tion to ask for the renewal or transfer of his license, if thesa 
acts be allowable, or cancellation of his bond upon his depar- 
ture from the country, Due notice in this connection will ba 
rgarded as the time required for the exchange of correspond- 
ence in the normal mail schedules, plus five business days for 
purposes of official verification and registration. 

ARTICLE MIL 


It is understood that the traveler will not engage in the sala 
of other articles than those embraced by his lines of business; 
that is to say, he may sell his samples, thus incurring an obli- 
gation to pay the customs duties thereupon, but he may not 
sell other articles brought with him or sent to him, which are 
not reasonably and clearly representative of the kind of busi- 
ness he purports to represent. 

ARTICLE IV. 


Advertising matter brought by commercial travelers in ap- 
propriate quantities shall be treated as samples without com- 
mercial value. Objects having a depreciated commercial value 
because of adaptation for purposes of advertising, and in- 
tended for gratuitous distribution, shall, when introduced in 
reasonable quantities, also be treated as samples without 
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commercial value. It is understood, however, that this pre- 
scription shall be subject to the customs laws of the respective 
countries. 


ARTICLE v. 

If the original license were issued for a period longer than 
six months, or if the license be renewed, the bond for the 
samples will be correspondingly extended. It is understood, 
however, that this prescription shall be subject to the customs 
laws of the respective countries. 

ARTICLE vi. 

Samples accompanying the commercial traveler will be 
despatched as a portion of his personal baggage; and those 
eid bead after him will be given precedence over ordinary 
freight. 

In witness whereof, they have signed and sealed this protocol 
in duplicate, in English and Spanish, at Lima, this 1 day 
of January, 1923. 


FREDERICK A, STERLING. [BEAL] 
A. SALOMÓN, [SEAL] 
NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 27, 1923. 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Harry S. New, of Indiana, to be Postmaster General, effective 
March 4, 1923, vice Hubert Work, appointed Secretary of the 


Interior. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Hubert Work, of Colorado, to be Secretary of the Interlor, 
effective March 4, 1928, vice Albert B. Fall, resigned. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
McKenzie Moss, of Bowling Green, Ky., to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to fill an existing vacancy. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Richard M. Tobin, of California, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 
CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 8 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 2. 
Carlton Bailey Hurst, of the District of Columbia. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 1 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 2. 
Horace Lee Washington, of the District of Columbia. 
CONSUL GENERAL OF OLASS 4 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 8. 
DeWitt C. Poole, of Illinois. 
Albert W. Pontius, of Minnesota. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 8 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 4. 
Homer M. Byington, of Connecticut. 
Tracy Lay, of Alabama. 
Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecticut. 
CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 4 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 3. 
Claude I. Dawson, of South Carolina. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 8 ro CONSUE GENERAL OF CLASS 4, 
Frederick T. F. Dumont, of Pennsylvania. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 4 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 8, 
John A. Gamon, of IIlinois. 
$ CONSUL OF CLASS 5 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 4. 
Keith Merrill, of Minnesota. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 6 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 5. 
Harry M. Lakin, of Pennsylvania. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 7 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 6. 
Alfred T. Burri, of New York. 
VICE CONSUL OF CAREER OF CLASS 1 TO CONSUL OF CLASS T. 
Charles B. Hosmer, of Maine. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 4 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 3, 
Addison E. Southard, of Kentucky. 
Henry P. Starrett, of Florida. 
Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., of California. 
George S. Messersmith, of Delaware. 


Theodore Jaeckel, of New York. 
Thomas D. Bowman, of Missouri. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 5 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 4. 
Felix Cole, of the District of Columbia. 
Ernest L. Ives, of Virginia. 
Paul Knabenshue, of Ohio, } 
Irving N. Linnell, of Massachusetts 
J. Klahr Huddle, of Ohio. 
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Samuel W. Honaker, of Texas. 
Thomas H. Bevan, of Maryland. 
George K. Donald, of Alabama. 
Hamilton C. Claiborne, of Virginia. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 6 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 5. 
Henry B. Hitchcock, of New York. 
Thomas M. Wilson, of Terfnessee. 
S. Pinkney Tuck, jr., of New York. 
Coert DuBois, of California. 
Erle R. Dickover, of California. 
David B. Macgowan, of Tennessee. 
Carol H. Foster, of Maryland. 
Homer Brett, of Mississippi. 
Charles R. Cameron, of New York. 
Avra M. Warren, of Maryland. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 7 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 6. 


Walter A. Adams, of South Carolina, 
George Wadsworth, of New York. 
Romeyn: Wormuth, of New York. 
Kari de G. MacVitty, of Illinois. 
Cecil M. P. Cross, of Rhode Island. 
John Corrigan, jr., of Georgia. 

John G. Erhardt, of New York. 
Dudley G. Dwyre, of Colorado. 
George Orr, of New Jersey. 

Monnett B. Davis, of Colorado. 

W. M. Parker Mitchell, of Virginia. 
Clinton E. of Massachusetts, 
Herbert O. Williams, of California. 
Fred R. Robinson, of Massachusetts. 
Marshall M. Vance, of Ohio. 


VICE CONSUL OF CAREER OF CLASS 1 TO CONSUL OF CLASS T. 


John F. Simons, of New York. 
Robert B. Macatee, of Virginia. 
Ralph H. Tompkins, of Iowa. 
Edward M. Groth, of New York. 
Clarence J. Spiker, of the District of Columbia. 
John R, Minter, of South Carolina. 
Raleigh A. Gibson, of Illinois. 
Richard F. Boyce, of Michigan. 

Eliot B. Coulter, of Illinois. 

Hooker A. Doolittle, of New York. 
Harry E. Carlson, of Illinois. 
Edmund B. Montgomery, of Illinois. 
Herndon W. Goforth, of North Carolina. 
Hugh S. Fullerton, of Ohio. 

A. Wallace Treat, of Ohio. 

Witam J. McOafferty, of California. 
Don S. Haven, of Pennsylvania. 
Leroy Webber, of New_York. 

Digby A. Willson, of New York. 
Reginald S. Castleman, of California. 
Maynard B. Barnes, of Iowa. 


CONSULS OF CLASS 6, FROM THE ELIGIBLE LIST, 


Norman L. Anderson, of Wisconsin. 
Alfred W. Kliefoth, of Wisconsin. 


DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 
Frank T. Hines, of New York, to be Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, vice Charles R. Forbes, resigned. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION, 


Charles H. Verrill, of Maryland, to be a member of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission for a term 
of six years. (A reappointment, his term expiring March 15, 
1923.) 

PROMOTIONS IN Coast GUARD or THE UNITED STATES. 


Commander Andrew J. Henderson to be captain, to rank as 
guch from January 12, 1923, to fill an original vacancy created 
by the act of January 12, 1923. 

Lieut. Commander Randolph Ridgely to be commander, to 
rank as such from January 12, 1923, in place of Commander 
Andrew J. Henderson, promoted. 

Each of the above-named officers has passed the examinations 
required by law. 

The following-named officers to be lieutenant commanders in 
the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
January 12, 1923: 

Lieut. George C. Alexander to be Hentenant commander, in 
place of Lieut. Commander Richard O. Crisp, promoted. 
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Lieut. Charles F. Howell to be lieutenant commander, in 
place of Lieut. Commander F. G. Dodge, promoted. 

Lieut, William T. Stromberg to be lieutenant commander, in 
place of Lieut. Commander G. O. Carmine, promoted. 

Lieut. George E. Wilcox to be lieutenant commander, in place 
of Lieut. Commander F. S. Van Boskerck, promoted. 

Lieut. James A. Alger to be lieutenant commander, in place 
of Lieut. Commander ©. S. Cochran, promoted. 

Lieut. Muller S. Hay to be Ueẽtenant commander, in place of 
Lieut. Commander J. G. Berry, promoted. 

Lieut. Howard E. Rideout to be lieutenant commander, in 
place of Lieut. Commander B. M. Chissell, promoted. 

Lieut. Ralph W. Dempwolf to be lieutenant commander, in 
place of Lieut. Commander A, L. Gamble, promoted. 

Lieut. Roger C. Weightman to be lieutenant commander, in 
place of Lieut. Commander F. C. Billard, promoted. 

Lieut. Le Roy Reinburg to be lieutenant commander, in place 
of Lieut. Commander Randolph Ridgely, promoted. 

To be lieutenant commanders, to rank from January 12, 1923, 
to fill original vacancies created by the act of January 12, 1923: 

Lieut. Lloyd T. Chalker. 

Lieut. James L. Ahern. 

Lieut. Stanley V. Parker. 

ENGINEERING, 

Lieut, Albert C. Norman to be lieutenant commander in place 
of Lieut. Commander H. L. Boyd, promoted. 

Lieut. Christopher G. Porcher to be lieutenant commander 
in place of Lieut. Commander J. E. Dorry, promoted, 

Lieut. Charles A. Wheeler to be lieutenant commander in 
place of Lieut. Commander C. M. Green, promoted. 

Lieut John I. Bryan to be lieutenant commander in place of 
Lieut. Commander H. N. Wood, promoted. 

Also to be lieutenant commanders to rank as such from 
January 12, 1923, to fill original vacancies created by the act 


of January 12, 1923: 
Lieut. Samuel M. Rock. Lieut. Michael N. Usina. 
Lieut. Edwin W. Davis. Lieut. Robert B. Adama. 
Lieut. Charles S. Root. 
Each of the above-named officers has passed the examinations 
required by law. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. Goodwin Compton, Infantry, from February 22, 1923. 
Maj. James Edmund McDonald, Infantry, from February 22, 
1923. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. Amos Stanhope Kinzer, Medical Administrative 
Corps, from February 13. 1923. 
Second Lieut. Berban Huffine, Medical Administrative Corps, 
from February 16, 1923. : 
Second Lieut. Richard Homer McElwain, Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, from February 19, 1923. 
Second Lieut. Willard Mortimer Barton, Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps, from February 20, 1923. 
CHAPLAINS. 
To be chaplain with rank of major. 
Chaplain William Reese Scott, from February 23, 1923. 
To be chaplain with rank of captain. 

Chaplain Albert Leslie Evans, from February 18, 1923. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Maj. Stephen Clark Reynolds, Cavalry (detailed in General 
Staff), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Capt. James Louis Guion, Field Artillery, with rank from 
August 12, 1919. 
Capt. Stewart Elvin Reimel, Infantry (detailed in Ordnance 
Department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
SIGNAL CORPS. 
Capt. Henry Lord Page King, Coast Artillery Corps (detailed 
in Signal Corps), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
CAVALRY, 
Maj. Stanley Koch, Quartermaster Corps, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
YIELD ARTILLERY. 
Col. Philip Raymond Ward, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 


First Lieut. Lloyd Marlowe Hanna, Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from July 13, 1919. 

First Lieut. Samuel Rixey Deanes, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Geo: B. e to be a captain in the 
Navy from the sth day of January, 1923. 

Lieut. Commander Frank D. Pryor to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of January, 1923. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

John H. Culin. 

Robert A. Lavender. 

Lieut. Walter S. Haas to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 26th day of December, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Gradé) Vernon C. Bixby to be a Heutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st ~~ January, 1922. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Lansford F. pa to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 2d day of January, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward H. Smith to be a Heutenant in 
the Navy from the 8th day of January, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Roger F. McCall to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 19th day of April, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior de) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy from the 8d day of June, 19225 

Frank E. Vensel, jr. 

Frank E. Kennedy. 

Lewis H. C. Johnson. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Dean Blanchard to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 17th day of August, 1022. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Donald J. MacCalman to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 5th day of September, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Steven W. Callaway to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 19th day of September, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Alfred Doucet to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 81st day of December, 1922. 

Ensign John B. Hupp to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy from the ist day of December, 1921. 

The following-named ensigns to be Neutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Burton W. Lambert. James F. Cooper. 

Raymond S. Kaiser. Charles F, Hudson. 

Godfrey P. Schurz. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 22d day of April, 1922: 

Hugo F. Sasse, i 

Benjamin S. Henderson. 

Irvin M. Hansen. 

Ensign Meinrad A. Schur to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the ist day of June, 1922. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade)! 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1922: 

Kenneth C. Hawkins. 

John V. McElduff. 

Willard S. Sargent, a citizen of Utah, to be an assistant- 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
from the 21st day of February, 1923. i 

Assistant Paymaster Henry C. McGinnis to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from 
the 8d day of June, 1922. 

Assistant Paymaster John M. Speissegger to be a passed 
assistant paymaster in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
from the 2d day of September, 1922. 

Naval Constructor Isaac I. Yates to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 16th day of 
October, 1922. 

Naval Constructor Ernest L. Patch to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy with the rank of commander from the 16th day of 
October, 1922. 

The following-named commanders to be commanders in the 
Navy from the dates set opposite their names, to correct the 
dates from which they take rank as previously nominated and 
confirmed : 

Frank J. Fletcher, June 3, 1921. 

John H. Towers, June 25, 1921. 

William H. Toaz, July 1, 1921. 

Turner F. Caldwell, July 20, 1921. 

Earl R. Shipp, August 12, 1921. 

Arthur W. Sears, September 1, 1921. 

Charles M. Austin, October 1, 1921. 

Walter B. Decker, October 12, 1921. 

Jobn P. Miller, October 21, 1921. 

Harry L. Pence, December 2, 1921. 


Ferdinand L. Reichmuth. December 20, 1921. 

Harvey Delano, December 23, 1921. 

Isaac C. Kidd, December 28, 1921. 

Robert A. Theobald, December 31, 1921. 

Charles F. Russell, January 1, 1922, 

Guy E. Baker, January 2, 1922. 

Miles A. Libbey, February 1, 1922. 

Raymond A. Spruance, February 1, 1922. 

Henry K. Hewitt, February 11, 1922. 

Felix X. Gygax, March 2, 1922. 

Guy E. Davis, April 19, 1922. 

Leigh M. Stewart, May 2, 1922. 

William O. Wallace, June 8, 1922. 

William S. Farber, October 1, 1922. 

George M. Ravenscroft, October 15, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be lieutenant 
commanders in the Navy from the dates set opposite their 
names to correct the dates from which they take rank as pre- 
viously nominated and confirmed : 

i Joseph F. Crowell, jr, August 26, 1921. 

Webb Trammell, September 1, 1921. 

Charlton E. Battle, jr., September 20, 1921. 

Herbert A. Ellis, October 1, 1921. 

Herbert R. Hein, October 12, 1921. 

Herbert H. Bouson, October 21, 1921. 

Ole O. Hagen, November 11, 1921. 

Robert M. Griffin, December 2, 1921. 

Robert H. Skelton, December 20, 1921. 

Alfred G. Zimmermann, December 28, 1921. 

Delavan B. Downer, December 28, 1921. 

Ralph E. Dennett, December 31, 1921. 

William J. Butler, January 1, 1922. 

Jay K. Esler, January 1, 1922. 

George D. Murray, January 2, 1922. 

Harry R. Bogusch, February 1, 1922. 

Robert H. English, February 1, 1922. 

Carroll Q. Wright, jr, February 1, 1922. 

Oliver M. Read, jr., February 11, 1922. 

Glenn B. Strickland, March 2, 1922. 

Joseph Mc. B. Smith, March 28, 1922. 

George J. McMillin, April 19, 1922. 

William H. O’Brien, jr., April 27, 1922. 

Howard F. Kingman, May 2, 1922. 

James G. B. Gromer, May 17, 1922. 

William M. Quigley, May 21, 1922. 

Stephan B. 8 July 7, 1922. 

William G. Greenman, July 12, 1922. 

Harold H. Little, July 12, 1922. 

The following- named lieutenants to be lieutenants in the 
Navy, from the dates set opposite their numes, to correct the 
dates from which they take rank, as previously nominated and 
confirmed : 

Percival W. Buzby, December 81, 1921. 

Frederick W. Ickes, June 8, 1922. 

Scott E. Peck, June 3, 1922. 

Charles F. Grisham, June 8, 1922. 

William Hartenstein, June 8, 1922. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Jerome Braun to be a passed assistant 
surgeon in the Navy with rank of Heutenant from the gd day 
of June, 1922, to correct the date from which he takes rank as 
previously nominated and confirmed. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be 

ssed assistant paymasters In the Navy with the rank of 

eutenant from the 3d day of June, 1922, to correct the dates 
upon which they take rank as previously nominated and 
confirmed: 

Clarence E. Kastenbein. Elisworth F, Sparks. 

George Scratchley. John P, Killeen. 

Charles B. Forrest. Karl S. Farnum. 

William G. Conrad. Louis A. Puckett. 

Orville F. Byrå. Elory F. Carr. 

Lester B. Karelle. (Charles H. Gillilan. 

James D. G. Wognum. Leon Dancer. 

Daniel L. McCarthy. Harry A. Miller. 

Charles H. Ritt. Harvey R. Dye. 

Joseph W. Cavanagh. Ervine R. Brown. 

Verny Carroll, Charles Schaaf. 

Ray. E. Snedaker. 


Charles Musil. 

Forrest Ivanhoe. George W. Davis. 
Ray W. Byrns. Guild Bruda. 
William W. Wise. Alvin S. Reid. 

Don M. Robinson. Robert R. Blaisdell. 
Robert H. Lenson. Edward F. Ney. 


James H. Stevens. 
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Harry J. Scholtes, a citizen of Minnesota, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
from the 24th day of February, 1928. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 


James C. Russell to be postmaster at Camden, Ark., in place 

of W. L. Newton, resigned. p 
DELAWARE. 

William P. Short to be postmaster at Bridgeville, Del., in 
place of F. L. Willey, deceased. 

William P. Satterfield to be postmaster at Dover, Del., in 
place of J. F. Starling, removed. 

IDAHO. 


Mildred W. Des Voignes to be postmaster at Deary, Idaho, 
in place of B. M. Gorrie, resigned. 


ILLINOIS. 


John E. Nelson to be postmaster at Hamburg, III., in place 
of J. E. Nelson. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Fannie Hicks to be postmaster at Ivesdale, Ill, in place of 
C. M. Sloan. Office became third class April 1, 1921. 

Harry E. Flesher to be postmaster at Lexington, III., in place 
of C. W. Shade. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Lawrence J. Boyd to be postmaster at Lewistown. III., in 
place of J. B. Henry. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922. 

Edward F. Davis to be postmaster at New Berlin, III., in 
place of E. C. Fahy, deceased. 

Harry Mabry to be postmaster at Vandalia, III., in place of 
G. L. Hausmann, resigned. 

INDIANA. 

John Stahl to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, Ind., in place 
of Albert Spanagel. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. - 

Frances Ambler to be postmaster at Pine Village, Ind., in 
place of Sterling Cooper, resigned. 

Dehn P. Keller to be postmaster at Warren, Ind., in place of 
L. L. Simons, Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

IOWA. 

Karl J. Baessler to be postmaster at Livermore, Iowa, in 
place of E. W. Bowes. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Edgar A. Greenway to be postmaster at Pleasantville, Iowa, 
in place of E. A. Greenway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 6, 1922. 

Silas L. McIntire to be postmaster at Pocahontas, Iowa, in 
place of C. E. Lucas, resigned. 

KANSAS. 


John F. Mitchell to be postmaster at Fort Dodge, Kans., in 
piace of W. W. Barney, resigned. 

John Irving to be postmaster at Jetmore, Kans., in place of 
©. E. Roughton. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
18, 1922. 

Louis T. Miller to be postmaster at Ness City, Kans., in place 
of J. M. Hopper, resigned. 

Lewis E. Glasco to be postmaster at Piedmont, Kans., in place 
of E. L. Campbell. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Herman ©. Walter to be postmaster at Wilson, Kans., in 
place of Joseph Pelishek, resigned. 

KENTUCKY. 

Walter W. Crick to be postmaster at Madisonville, Ky., in 

place of H. K. Anderson, resigned. 
MARYLAND. 

Roscoe C. McNutt to be postmaster at Fallston, Md., in place 
of H. K. Mitchell. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

George W. Stevens to be postmaster at Sudlersville, Md., in 
place of E. J, Merrick. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arthur F. Cahoon to be postmaster at Harwich, Mass., in 
place of H. K. Bearse, resigned. 
Howard M. Douglas to be 
in place of M. E. Comiskey. 

October 1, 1922. 


stmaster at Plymouth, Mass. 
ncumbent’s commission expired 


MISSISSIPPI, 

Calvin V. Taylor to be postmaster at Clarksdale, Miss., in 
place of W. P. Wildberger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 6, 1922. 
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Henry B. Edwards to be postmaster at Shuqualak, Miss., in 
place of H. B. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 6, 1922. 


MISSOURI, 


I. Scott Jones to be postmaster at Bonne Terre, Mo., in place 

2 W. H. Ward Incumbent's commission expired September 
1922 

Lewis M. Gamble to be postmaster at Mexico, Mo., in place 

5 eure Jackson. Incumbent's commission expired September 
1922. 

Fred A. Grebe to be postmaster at New Florence, Mo., in 
place of H. H. Davault. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Charles Litsch to be postmaster at Perryville, Mo., in place 
of A. E. Doerr. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Asa A. Wullis to be postmaster at Piedmont, Mo., 
Bristol French, resigned. 

Emmett R. Lindley to be postmaster at Stanberry, Mo., in 
place of E. B. Wilson, declined. 


in place of 


William F. Meier to be postmaster at Wentzville, Mo., in 
Place of C. F. Lusby. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1920. 


MONTANA. 


Emily H. Berger to be postmaster at Whitetail, Mont., in 
place of S. F. Hunt. Office became third class. October 1, 1922. 
NEBRASKA, 

Arthur H. Babcock te be postmaster at North Loup, Nebr., 
in place of I. A. Manchester. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 3, 1922. 

Myrtle L. Anderson to be postmaster at Republican City, 
Nebr., in place of T. A. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 3, 1922. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Elbert Wilbert to be postmaster at Bayhead, 
of H. E. Forsyth, declined. 

Isaac E. Bowers to be postmaster at Groveville, N. J., in place 
of I. E. Bowers. Office became third class October + 1922. 

NEW YORK. 

John W. Rose to be postmaster at Arlington, N. Y., in place 
of E. J. McCourt, removed. 

Nicholas Reilly to be postmaster at Brentwood, N. V., in 
place of Nicholas Reilly. Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 24, 1922. 

Arthur N. LeClear to be postmaster at Fairport, N. Y.. in 
place of E. J. Fisk. Ineumbent's commission expired November 
21, 1922. 


N. J., in place 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hosea L. Early to be postmaster at Aulander, N. C., in place 
of M. H. Mitchell, resigned. 
Sam J. Smith to be postmaster at Erlanger, N. C., in place of 
L. A. Richey. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Martin E. Larson to be postmaster at Marion, N. Dak., in 


place of J. E. Young, resigned. 

Ada M. Patterson to be postmaster at Jud, N. Dak., im place 
of A. M. Patterson. Office became third elass January 4, 1022. 
OHIO. 

Hylos L. Vesey to be postmaster at Perry, Ohio, in place of 

R. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired September 19, 
1922. 

George R. Irwin to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
in place of G. R. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1922. 

OKLAHOMA, 

John M. Sappington to be postmaster at Holdenville, Okta., 
in place of Lloyd Thomas, removed. 

Dixon L. Lindsey to be postmaster at Marlow, Okla., in place 
of ©. L. Tapp, resigned. 

Paul J. Fournier to be postmaster at Quinlan, Okla., in place 
of V. W. Kent. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sara A. Conrath to be postmaster at Dixonviite, Pa., in place 
of F. R. Peightal. Office became third class july 1. 1922. 

William E. Mutthersbough to be postmaster at Driftwood, 
Pa.. in place of S. L. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 1, 1923. 

George B. Stevenson to be postmaster at Lock Haven, Pa, 
in place of P. O. Brosius. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 26, 1922. 

Irvin L. Romig to be postmaster at Mertztown, Pa., 
of H. J. Hertzog, declined, . 


in place 


Lester L. Lyons to be postmaster at Pocono, Pa. in place 
of W. S. Hines. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

Edward W. Workley to be postmaster at Smethport, Pa., 
in place of E. W. Workley. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Wallace C. Dobson to be postmuster at Southampton, Pa., 
ere of F. S. Weil. Office became third class October 1, 


TEN NESSEE. 

Joel F. Ruffin to be postmaster at Cedar Hill, Tenn., in place 
of J. F. Rufin. Ineumbent's commission expired May 10, 1922, 

Lera Page to be postmaster at Rutherford, Tenn., in place of 
L. W. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expired August 26, 
1920. 

UTAH. 

Annie Palmer to be postmaster at Farmington, Utah, in 
place of Thomus Brimley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 3, 1923. 

VIRGINIA, 

Henry P. Holbrook to be postmaster at Castlewood, Va., in 
place of J. T. Dickenson, resigned. 

John W. Delaplane to be postmaster at Delaplane, Va., in 
place of J. W. Delaplane. Office became third class January 1, 
1921. 

Gunyon M. Harrison to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Va., 
in place of J. R. Rawlings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

WASHINGTON, 

Egbert K. Field to be postmaster at Ferndale, Wash., in place 
of F. L. Whitney. Iucumbent's commission expired October 14, 
1922. 

George W. Edgerton to be postmaster at Puyallup, Wash., in 
place of Robert Montgomery. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 14, 1922. 

Jessie Knight to be postmaster at Shelton, Wash., in place of 
182 Knight. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
192 

Clyde J. Backus to be postmaster at Tacoma, Wash., in place 
of C. W. Stewart, resigned. 

Augustus B. Eastham to be postmaster at Vancouver, Wash., 
in place of J. W. Shaw. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 14, 1922. 

WISCONSIN. 

Joseph E. Kuzenski to be postmaster at Stetsonville, Wis, in 

place of E. O. Erickson, resigned 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 27, 
1923. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Harry S. New to be Postmaster General. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Hubert Work to be Secretary of the Interior. 
ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Richard M. Tobin to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg, ~ 

COLLECTOR or Customs. 


Emery J. San Souci to be collector of customs at Providence, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, February 27, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


With Thee, 0 Lord, there is mercy and forgiveness, and at 
Thy right hand there are blessings forevermore. Always en- 
able us to make close obedience to Thy law the rule of our 
lives, for every commandment is a benediction and a beati- 
tude. Let Thy great truths cross the horizon of our souls, and 
thus may we find our security and high usefulness in fidelity 
to the truth in the power of purity and in that peace which 
keeps the heart. Remember the sick and let the strength, com- 
fort, and the beauty of the Lord abide with them. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


EXCHANGES OF FROPERTY. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 13774) 
to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to exchanges of 
property, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speakers table the 
bill H. R. 18774 which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 13774) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect 
to the exchanges of property. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.} The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 
the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Green of Iowa, Mr. LoxeworrH, Mr. MILLS, Mr. COLDER, and 
Mr. OLDFIELD. 

CREDITS AND REFUNDS. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 13775, an 
act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to credits 
and refunds, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 13775) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect 
to credits and refunds. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to disagree to the Senate amendment and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. LOXGWORTH, Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. COLLIER, and 
Mr. OLDFIELD. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 10287. An act for the relief of John Calvin Starr. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3226. An act for the relief of William J. Ewing; 

S. 1528. An act for the relief of Sophie K. Stephens: 

8. 4152. An act for the relief of Frank A. Jahn; 

S. 2792. An act granting a pension to John L. Livingston; and 

S. 4622. An act to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for St. Ann’s Church, Kennebunkport, Me. 

AMENDMENT OF WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I call up the confer- 

ence report on the bill H. R. 10008, and ask that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from L[linois 
calls up the conference report on the bill H. R. 10003, and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, The Clerk will read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10003) to further amend and modify the war risk insurance 
act, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10003) to further amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted 
by the amendment of the Senate insert the following: 

“Sec. 23. (1) That, except as provided in subdivision (2) 
of this section, when by the terms of the war risk insurance 
act and any amendments thereto, any payment is to be made 
to a minor, other than a person in the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or to a person mentally incompetent, 
or under other legal disability adjudged by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, such payment shall be made to the person 
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who is constituted guardian, curator, or conservator by the laws 
of the State or residence of claimant, or is otherwise legally 
vested with responsibility or care of the claimant or his estate: 
Provided, That prior to receipt of notice by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau that any such person is under such other 
legal disability adjudged by some court of competent juris- 
diction, payment may be made to such person direct: Provided | 
further, That for the purpose of payments of benefits under 
article 3 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, where 
no guardian, curator, or conservator of the person under a 
legal disability has been appointed under the laws of the State 
or residence of the claimant the director shall determine the 
person who is otherwise legally vested with responsibility or 
care of the claimant or his estate. 

“(2) If any person entitled to receive payments under this 
act shall be an inmate of any asylum or hospital for the insan ! 
maintained by the United States, or by any of the seve 
States or Territories of the United States, or any political 
subdivision thereof, and no guardian, curator, or conservator 
of the property of such person shall have been appointed by 
competent legal authority, the director, if satisfied after due 
investigation that any such person is mentally incompetent, 
may order that all moneys payable to him or her under this 
act shall be held in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of such person. All funds so held shall be disbursed 
under the order of the director and subject to his discretion 
either to the chief executive officer of the asylum or hospital 
in which such person is an inmate, to be used by such officer 
for the maintenance and comfort ef such inmate, subject to 
the duty to account to the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
and to repay any surplus at any time remaining in his hands 
in accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the director; 
or to the wife (or dependent husband if the inmate is a woman), 
minor children, and dependent parents of such Inmate, in such 
amounts as the director shall find necessary for their support 
and maintenance in the order named: or, if at any time such 
inmate shall be found to be mentally competent, or shall die, 
or a guardian, curator, or conseryator of his or her estate be 
appointed, any balance remaining to the credit of such inmate 
shall be paid to such inmate, if mentally competent, and other- 
wise to his or her guardian, curator, conservator, or personal 
representatives.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Burton E. Sweet, 

W. J. GRAHAM, 

Sau RAYBURN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

P. J. McCuMBER, 

REED Smoor, 

JohN SHARP WILLIAMS. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to H. R. 10003, an act entitled “An act to further 
amend and modify the war risk insurance act,” submit the 
following statements in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report, to wit: 

Subdivision (1) ef the bill is the same as the House bill 
with the following amendment added at the end of the sub- 
division, to wit: 

“ Provided further, That for the purpose of payments of 
benefits under Article III of the war risk insurance act, as 
amended, where no guardian, curator, or conservator of tha 
person under a legal disability has been appointed under the 
laws of the State or residence of the claimant, the director shall 
determine the person who is otherwise legally vested with 
responsibility or care of the claimant or bis estate.” 

This amendment is made in view of a decision rendered by 
the Comptroller General of the United States to the effect that 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau may not 
determine the person who is “ otherwise legally vested with the 
responsibility or care of the claimant” if there is no guardian, 
curator, or conservator duly appointed, but that the determina- 
tion of this question is one to be made by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. The amendment provides that for the purpose of payment 
of benefits under Article III of the war risk insurance act, 
where no guardian, curator, or conservator of the person under 
a legal disability has been appointed under the laws of the State 
or residence of the claimant, the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau shall determine the person who is otherwise 
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legally vested with responsibility or care of the claimant or his 
estate. 

Subdivision (2) of the bill is the same as in the bill passed 
by the House and is practically the same as existing law. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, this amendment put 
on the bill by the Senate simply was put on for the purpose 
of curing a defect caused by a decision of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. The act as it passed the House 
was an act that inserted in the existing law the following 
language: “Persons under other legal disability,” in order 
to take care of a number of beneficiaries under the war risk 
insurance act whose estates were being wasted by them because 
‘there was no method provided by which they could be con- 
served, In order to conserve them we wrote into the law that 
persons under other legal disabilities, besides insanity and de- 
rangement of mind, would have their estates taken care of. 
Now, the law as it originally was up to the time we amended 
it provided this: “Payment shonld be made to the person 
who is constituted their guardian, curator, conservator, by 
the laws of the States where the residence of claimant or as 
otherwise legally vested with the responsibility or care of the 
claimant or his estate.” You will observe the language was 
“is otherwise legally vested.” The Comptroller General has 
ruled that where there is no guardian, curator, or conservator 
of the estate that there is no way of ascertaining who is the 
person otherwise legally vested with the care of this person's 
estate and that the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, where there was no officer appointed by law, can not 
designate some one. Therefore, in order to meet that difficulty 
the Veterans’ Bureau has drafted this proviso and has sug- 
gested that it be inserted, giving, in all cases where there is 
no officer authorized by a court, the director the right to des- 
ignate some one to whom these payments may be made. So 
that is all the difference between the existing law and was 
an amendment put on by the Senate and which met with the 
approval of the conferees. If there are no questions, I ask for 
a vote. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

LANDS DEVISED TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, ETC. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 270, relating to the Battell National Park, a similar reso- 
lution in the same text having once passed the House, this 
being the only means of correcting the parliamentary situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate joint resolution by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution (S, J. Rea. 270) concernin 
to the United States Government by the late Joseph 
dlebury, Vt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 270) concernin 

Palp ae Government by the tate Josep 

ury, Vt. 

Whereas J h Battell, deceased, late of Middlebury, county of Addi- 
son, State of Vermont, in and by his last will and testament devised 
to the Government of the United States of America about 3,900 acres 
of land situated in the towns of Lincoln and Warren, in the State of 
Vermont, for a national park; and 

Whereas sald lands were devised to the United States of America 
upon certain itions, among which were the following: That the 
' Government should construct and maintain suitable roads and buildings 

upon the land consti such national park for the use and accom- 
modation of visitors to such park, and should employ suitable care 
takers to the end and purpose that the woodland should be properl 
cared for and preserved se far as ible in its 8 beauty; an 

Whereas it is deemed inexpedient to accept said devise and to estab- 
ats national park in accordance with the terms thereof: Therefore 


- Resolved, eto., That the acceptance of said devise so made by Joseph 
ttell in his last will and testament be declined by the Government 
er the United States, and that the estate of the said Joseph Battell be 
forever discharged from any obligation to the United States growing 
‘out of the devise. ` 
The Senate joint resolution was ordered read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 


lands devised 
ttell, of Mid- 


lands devised to the 
Battell, of Middle- 


to the bill (H. R. 13774) tə amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
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respect to exchanges of property disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disa votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. M BER, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. Jones of 
New Mexico as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had Insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13775) to amend the 
revenue act of 1921 in respect to credits and refunds disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. McOumnrr, Mr. 
3 and Mr. GERRY as the conferees on the part of the 

enate. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MINNESOTA RIVER. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill S. 4589, a bridge bill, which has 
been passed favorably out of the committee in the House, of 
exactly the same language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
calls up a bill from the Speaker's table, which the Clerk will 
report. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bm (S. 4589) to authorize the Nee W Hennepin, in the State of 
p 


innesota, to construct a bridge an roaches thereto across the 
Minnesota River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation. 


Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Hennepin, in the State of nnesota, to construct, 
tain, and operate a dge and approaches thereto across the Min- 
nesota River at points suitable to the interests of navigation in or 
near the northwest quarter of section 27, township 28 north, range 23 
west of the fourth princi meridian, between the Fort Snelling mili- 
tary reservation and Dakota County, in the State of Minnesota. in 
accordance with the e of an act entitled “An act to reguiate 
— n of bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23. 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a similar 
House bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


JOUBNAL OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, GRAND 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC (H. DOC. NO. 604). 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report a privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania submits a privileged resolution from the Committee 
on Printing, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 519. 

Resolved, That there shall be printed as a House document the Jour- 
nal of the Fifty-seventh National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic for the year 1923, with accompanying illustrations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not privileged. The gentleman: has 
to ask unanimous consent for that, 

Mr. KIESS. Mr, Speaker, I moye the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 11939) to amend section 5219 of the 


“Revised Statutes of the United States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania calls up a conference report, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The conference report and accompanying statement were 
read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11939) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of tha 
United States, having met, after full and free conference re- 
port as follows: 

That the conferees are unable to agree. 

L. T, MCFADDEN, 
Porter H. DALE, 
Oris WINGo, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. P. MCLEAN, 
GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11939) to amend section 5219 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States submit the following 
statement: 

That the managers have been unable to agree. 

L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Poerer H. DALE, 
Oris WINoo, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in paragraph 5 of the Senate amendment with an 
umendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wish to make the motion to 
recede and concur. I understand that that is preferential to the 
motion that has been made, and I make it immediately follow- 
ing the report of the motion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota will be recognized at the proper time, when the parlia- 
mentary situation arises. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. McFappen] has not yet perfected his position. The Clerk 
will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MCFADDEN moves that the House recede and concur in para- 
agraph 6 of the Senate amendment with an amendment as follows: In 
Uen of the matter proposed in said paragraph 5, insert the following: 
“The provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore enforced shall not prevent the legalizing, 
3 or confirming by the States of ate tax heretofore paid, 
leyied, or assessed upon the shares of national banks, or the collecting 
thereof, to the extent that such tax was valid under said section.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the polnt of order 
against the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
will state his point of order. A 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not move to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment, but 
makes a fractional motion to recede and concur in a fractional 
part of the Senate amendment with an amendment. You can 
not divide up one amendment, as the Senate amendment is, 
and single out merely a paragraph and move to recede and 
concur with an amendment, as the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania seeks to do. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Speaker. that has been done 
frequently. I refer the Speaker to Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, 
page 6151, and page 6156, where exactly the same procedure was 
followed. It is certainly in order to offer a motion to a portion 
of a matter in disagreement. 

Mr. WINGO. May I further suggest, Mr. Speaker, to the 
gentleman from Wyoming and the Chair that not only what the 
gentleman from Wyoming has said is true, but the present 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is certainly in 
keeping with the spirit, if not with the letter of the agreement 
thut was had at the time this bill was sent to conference; that 
is, that a separate vote would be permitted in the House on 
the validation clause of the Senate amendment? ‘This is the 
validation section. 
good faith with the House, and is carrying out that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He should ask unanimous consent for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am obliged to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Winco], for reminding me of the agreement that was 
mae, becanse I was largely responsible for that agreement. 
The agreement made at the time this bill was sent to conference 
was that we should do exactly what is proposed now; that is, 
give the House an opportunity to vote on the so-called valida- 
tion clause of this bill. If there were no precedent for the 
action proposed—there are a number, but if there were none— 
this procedure must be followed if the House is to do what it 
unanimously agreed to do. 

Mr. WINGO. The conferees are just trying to keep faith 
with the House and do what we promised to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] moves to 
recede and concur in paragraph 5 of the Senate amendment 
with an amendment, and moves that the provision of section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as heretofore 
in force shall not prevent the legalizing, or ratifying, or con- 


The Clerk will report the 
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firming by the States of any tax heretofore made or levied or 
assessed upon a national bank, or the collecting thereof to the 
extent that such tax would be valid under said section. à 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. SraFrroRD) makes the 
point of order that this would be a division of the conference 
report, which he contends must be voted up or down as a whole, 
and that a part of it can not be accepted and the other portion 
rejected. 

ere are precedents on both sides of the question. The 
rules of the House are designed for the purpose of enabling 
the House to accomplish its purposes, They were never in- 
tended to prevent the House from doling what it wants to do. 
An arbitrary rule that would prevent the House from separat- 
ing a Senate amendment, accepting one portion of it and reject- 
ing another, would be a very arbitrary rule, which would pre- 
vent the House, as on this occasion, from doing what the House 
may want to do. If it should be held that the House could 
not do this, it would be ruling that the House is impotent 
under its rules, 

On many occasions the House has separated such amendments 
as have been made by the Senate, accepting one portion and 
rejecting another. The Chair thinks it is clearly within the 
right of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to make the motion 
he has made, and overrules the point of order. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What becomes of the rest of the amend- 
ment if this motion is agreed to? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That question will arise after 
this motion is disposed of. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman 
from Minnesota I will say to the House that the purpose of the 
amendment is to fulfill the promise that was made to the House 
when this bill went to conference—that the House before the 
matter was entirely settled would be given the right to vote on 
the House validating amendment and the Senate validating 
amendment. I want to be frank with the House and say that 
after this amendment is disposed of one way or the other, it is 
my purpose to make a further motion to perfect the language in 
whichever bill is voted for, whether it be the Senate provision 
or the House provision. I am frank to say that the conferees 
engaged in this matter are agreed that certain perfecting 
amendments should be made to other important paragraphs to 
this amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, the Senate con- 
ferees have also agreed that this would have to be changed. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The Senate conferees agreed that which- 
ever bill is passed should have at least some of the amendments 
I am going to propose. ; 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, SNELL. Under the conditions the gentleman has stated, 
it seems to me it would be utterly impossible to have any legis- 
lation. It has got to go to conference again and then come 
back to the House and perhaps have two or three votes. I ask 
the gentleman if that is not the actual fact. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would not say that it was. There has 
been an honest attempt on the part of the conferees; this is an 
important matter, and we are as anxious to have the matter 
disposed of properly as anybody. 

Mr. SNBLL, If it takes as long to get the next conference 
report as it did this, we will never get a chance to act upon it. 

Mr, WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. One reason why we are here, the conferees of 
the Senate and the House agreed that something should be 
passed, and we have come back here, keeping the promise that 
we made to the Members of the House we would do. It is the, 
desire of all the conferees that something should be done, and 
every effort will be made to have it done. 

Mr. SNELL. We supposed that the conferees were going to 
agree on something, and now the gentleman says he is going to 
have some other amendments, and that means no legislation 
this session. . 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think I can assure the gen- 
tleman from New York that this matter will be concluded this 
session. It will not be the fault of the House if it is not. At 
the time this matter was taken up in the House some time 
since it was agreed we should have a vote on the so-called 
yalidation clause. The conferees have made an earnest effort 
to reach an agreement on that, and the conferees have, I under- 
stand, practically reached an agreement touching other provi- 
sions of the bill. The House is asked to-day to decide whether 
or not we shall adopt the Senate amendment relative to valida- 
tion or the Senate umendment with an amendment. That being 


settled one way or the other, a motion will then be made to 
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meet the views of the conferees on the other portion of the 
Senate amendment; If that is the judgment of the House, the 
matter will be practically settled. I can assure the gentleman 
from New York that this matter will be concluded this session 
if the action of the House can bring it about. That is the 
earnest hope and purpose of everybody. 

Now, may I say a word in reference to procedure in this 
matter? The gentleman from Massachusetts, I understand, 
proposes to offer a preferential motion to recede and concur. 
Before he does that, may I make this suggestion: If the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is voted on, one vote will 
practically determine the attitude of the House. If the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts makes this preferential motion to 
recede and concur, there will be a demand that it be divided. 
A motion to recede will first be voted upon, and the House 
having receded, then the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvaia to concur with an amendment becomes a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will wait until I state my 
position—— ` 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know what it is. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no definite view with regard to this 
matter, I do not know how I shall vote. I am not disposed to 
influence any man; my own desire in this matter Is to have the 
House fairly express its judgment. That being true, it is my 
duty to explain the matter to the House as I understand it. If 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] makes a pref- 
erential motion to recede and concur, it will be divided. The 
division can not be avoided. The vote then comes on the motion 
to recede. That being agreed to, then the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to concur with an amendment becomes 
a preferential motion. So, whether gentlemen desire it or not, 
the first vote on the merits of this matter must come on the 
motion to concur with an amendment. Why not have it at once 
rather:than to have a vote and possibly a roll call on the first 
half of the divided motion to recede and concur? I make this 
suggestion simply in the interest of saving time. If the gentle- 
man knows of any way whereby you can avoid the procedure 
I suggest, I would Uke to have him state it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman said that the 
first vote after the division would be on receding. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I disagree with the gentleman. 
The House and the Senate haye disagreed. There is already a 
disagreement, and a motion to concur after a disagreement is 
to be preferred over a motion to concur with an amendment, 
because the motion to concur brings the two Houses together, 
and the motion to concur with an amendment keeps them 
farther apart. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am retaining my attitude of 
moderator. I am not trying to influence anybody on this 
matter. I have given this matter careful consideration and 
attention, because I want the House to have a fair opportunity 
to express its views, and I do not know at this moment on 
which side I shall vote. This is not without consideration of 
the whole matter. It has been gone over very carefully. I say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that under the rule and the 
uniform practice of the House the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to concur with an amendment will be in 
order after the House has receded. If the theory of the gentle- 
man were true, then the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to recede and concur with an amendment would be in 
order now, and would be a preferential motion. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. In view of what has been said, a word of ex- 
planation in anticipation of the motion that I shall make is 
warranted. It is true that the House was promised a separate 
vote on the validation amendment. This promise was made 
four weeks ago last Friday. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, of course it is understood 
that I have not yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. LUCE. The promise of a separate vote on validation 
was made four weeks ago last Friday. I do not intimate that 
the conferees have not been diligent. They have passed many, 
many hours in an attempt to come to an agreement. This 
morning the gentleman from Pennsylvania discloses that they 
are not yet in agreement. He intimates, and the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet] makes the same intimation, that 
there is a possibility of agreement, but in view of the fact that 
after weeks of deliberation they have been unable to report 
an agreement, I think we are entitled to assume that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] was absolutely correct 


in his statement that if this goes back to conference there will 
be no legislation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman says that there has been no 
agreement, and that that is evidenced by the fact that here 
is a report of disagreement. The question has been canvassed 
very carefully and at great length, and the only possible way 
in which the pledge of the conferees to give the House a vote 
on the question of validation could be kept was by bringing in 
a report of disagreement. The report had to come in in the 
form of a disagreement. It was not a question whether the 
conferees had agreed or not. The conferees had agreed to give 
the House an opportunity to vote, and the only way the House 
could get that opportunity, save by unanimous consent, which 
was clearly not obtainable, was by reporting the disagreement. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think it is fair to presume that If it 
were the disposition on the part of the conferees to delay and 
not have any legislation, they would not have brought in a 
disagreement but would have held the matter in conference, 

— MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Why, Mr. Speaker, it has been distinctly ` 
understood that I am not yielding, except as a matter of 
courtesy. I have the floor, and that is the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so recognizes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE, I desire to offer a preferential motion. Should 
it be offered now or at the conclusion of the hour belonging to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request at this time. I ask unanimous consent, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts intends to offer his 
preferential motion, that there shall be two hours of discus- 
sion of the question before the House—one hour to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] and one 
hour by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]—and 
that, of course, will give the gentleman from Massachusetts an 
opportunity to present his preferential motion at any time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. McFappeN] may have one hour and that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luck] may have one hour in which 
to discuss the matter before the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I un- 
derstand that after the House has considered the question of 
section 5, to which the amendment relates, other amendments 
are to be presented. I desire to know from the gentleman from 
Wyoming whether he contemplates an opportunity to discuss 
28 58 independently, at the conclusion of the two 

ours 

Mr. MONDELL. By all means. I should Uke to make this 
much shorter, but gentlemen feel that they should have two* 
hours for this debate. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand that the proposal is that there shall be one hour of 
debate on a side, for and against the motion. Is it further un- 
derstood that, in addition to the pending motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania, the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
his preferential motion pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not now pending; the mo- 
tion has not been made. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming that his unanimous-consent request, which provides for 
two hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by Mr. 
McFappeN and one-half by Mr. Luce, on the validating feature, 
shall also include an understanding that the motions of both 
gentlemen shall be considered as pending. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And that a demand for a division, voting 
first on receding, is to be made, and that the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered with both motions pending. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is agreeable. 

Mr. WINGO. That is satisfactory to this side. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that when this matter has been disposed of, I want to 
make a further motion to perfect the text. 

Mr. MONDELL. We will take that up separately. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The unanimous consent as 
heretofore preferred will not foreclose the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania from offering an amendment. : 

Mr. LUCE. Would it foreclose the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts from offering an amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would not prevent the dis- 
cussing of the amendment under the time limit allotted. 
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Mr. LUCE. I withdraw my reservation. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts desire to have his amendment pending? 


Mr. LUCE. Ido. I move to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts moves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment, 
and that is to be considered pending along with the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be 
some misunderstanding as to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wyoming, coupled with the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

-Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Let it be restated, if the Chair 


pleases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That there shall be two hours 
of debate upon the motion to recede with an amendment and 
to recede and concur. 

Mr, WINGO. And the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered and the time shall be equally 
divided. Is there objection? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
we should have a quorum for this discussion and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the proposition before the House at this time is clear and dis- 
tinct. The House on June 14, 1922, passed the bill (H. R. 
11989) which proposed to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. I am sure that the Members of 
the House will recall that that is the statute that was enacted 
when the national bank act was passed in 1864 and amended 
four years later. The purpose of this amendment was to give 
the States the right to tax the value of national bank shares, 
with certain limitations. For the purpose of getting this mat- 
ter clearly before the House I am going to read section 5219 of 
the Revised Statutes: 


a 
taxing all the shares of national banking 

pin the State, subject only to the two restrictions, that the taxation 

shall be at a i m other moneyed 


t of such State, and that the 
shares of national banking association owned by nonresidents of 
any State shall be taxed in the city or town where the bank is located, 
and e. Nothing h shall be construed to exempt the 


erty is taxed. 

Now, the Senate provision in the present bill before us is 
an attempt to ratify a tax which has been collected by some 
States in contravention of section 5219. In one instance, and 
particularly that of the State of New York, the supreme court 
of that State has declared that the State of New York did 
discriminate and tax the national banks beyond the authority 
imposed in section 5219. In connection with that it will be 
necessary to consider the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the City of Richmond against the 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond. 

It is also necessary to take into consideration the fact that 
two years ago the State of New York changed its method of 
taxation by passing an income tax law wherein they exempted 
certain moneyed capital which was in competition with na- 
tional banks from taxation. Hence this discrimination was 
clearly proven in the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
in a similar case brought by a State bank in New York State. 
Only about 10 days ago the supreme court again decided—and 
sustained its previous decision—and decided, as I understand it, 
that they had also discriminated against the tax levied on 
State banks. Now there is involved in litigation in the State 
of New York and State of Massachusetts—and I think some 
other States are also involved—several million dollars—some 
thirty or forty million dollars—of taxes which those States have 
collected illegally and which are held up by this litigation. 
Now, the attempt here in these two amendments between the 
House and Senate is to get Congress to validate and permit the 
States to retroactively collect and maintain this tax and say 
definitely to the State of New York that the Congress of the 
United States is willing to let you collect from national banks 
and your State banks taxes which your supreme court has 
decided are invalid. Now, if section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 


utes had not been pussed, the States would have no right to 
tax at all these national institutions, namely, the national 
banks. The question involved in this issue is clear. The 
House has gone, in voting as they did on Jume 14 last, as far 
as they felt they could go at that time in giving the States 
the right to validate and collect, if possible, these funds when 
we said in our amendment as follows, which is section 3, page 2, 
of the bill, which was stricken out by the Senate: 

3. Tha 
11 
ratifying, or confirm by the States of any tax heretofore levied. 
or assessed upon the res of national banks, or the collecting thereof, 
to the extent that such tax has been or is in accord with the provisions 
of paragraph 1 of this section: Provided, That this shall not apply to 
taxes attempted to be levied before January 1, 1917. 

Now, this is as far as the House or the committee which re- 
ported the bill to the House, and which the House voted on and 
accepted, thought we were justified in going, and is as far as 
your managers on the part of the House have gone in the con- 
ference, and explains in part why the bill was to-day returned 
to the House in disagreement. 

I am frank to say that the other gentlemen say it was a 
mere gesture. We do not think so. The Senate provision is 
clearly an attempt on the part of those people who want to 
collect this money, which the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York says is invalid to collect, and this is their provi- 
sion, which is known as the Calder amendment in the Senate, 
to wit, section 5: 


That the act of a State legalizing, ratifying. or confirming a tax 
heretofore levied or a upon shares of national banking associa- 
tions, or providi for the retention by said State of any the tax 
heretofore paid, shall not be deemed hostile to, or inimical to the inter- 
ests of, the United States or any agency thereof: Provided, That the 
amount retained, or to be retained, by such State is not in any case 
greater than the tax imposed for the same od upon banks, bankin 
associations, or trust companies doing a banking business, incorpora 
by or 1 — the laws of such State, or upon the moneyed capital or 

ereof. 


I want to call your attention particularly to that clause. 
You will notice that there is no provision that there shall be 
any taxation of the shares or money invested in private bank- 
ing in this bill, and I am sure that the Members of the House 
who are inclined to go as far as to pass such an act as is 
proposed here would want to improve the language in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield in 
that particular? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has just called attention 
to the phraseology of the House bill, paragraph 8, which pro- 
vides “that the provision of section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes as heretofore in force shall not prevent.“ Now, the pend- 
ing amendment—and I wish to eall the attention of the entire 
body to this, because I think this is vital 

Mr. McFADDEN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I was 
yielding to the gentleman for a question. Let me finish my 
remarks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All right, sir. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There are other gentlemen who are to 
speak on this subject, and I do not want to consume all the 
time. 

I simply wanted to point out that if this provision were to 
prevail in the Senate, it would not do what is claimed for it. 
It would still continue a discrimination, and I predict that if 
this Senate provision is adopted it only means more. lawsuits. 
It means that this matter will be returned to the legislatures 
affected and in turn put up to the highest courts of the States, 
and unless I largely miss my guess it means that it must be 
submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States before 
the matter is settled. 

My understanding is that many gentlemen here want to vote 
on this question of validation one way or the other, and I 
wanted to bring it before the House so that the House could 
first express itself on the validation clause. And whether the 
House or Senate provision is adopted, it is my intention to offer 
perfecting amendments to other paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
question before he sits down? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Has there been any injustice done to in- 
dividual taxpayers paying these taxes up to the present time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Reports say there has been. I know 


what the gentleman is driving at, and I am willing to say 
frankly that this is not a direct attempt of the national banks 
to avoid taxation; they are willing and ready to pay a just and 
proportionate share of taxes, but they are not willing for the 
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States to be permitted to tax them without limit, and I do not 
think it is proper now for Congress to permit the opening up 
of the question and allow the States to tax without limit the 
national banks. We are here to protect the national banks, 
and if section 5219 of the Revised Statutes means anything it 
means to prevent the banks from being overtaxed. 

Mr. SNELL, They have paid more than their share thus far? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know that the national banks 
have generally been discriminated against. There are only one 
or two or three States where this matter has gotten into the 
courts, but I understand the national banks are willing to pay 
their share of the proper tax. In some of the States where 
this matter has come up the taxing authorities of the States 
have come to an amicable arrangement regarding the payment 
and settlement of the taxes of national banks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
something about his amendment, and how it is superior to 
that carried in the Senate bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Members who will speak later will cover 
that phase of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, we are all interested in hear- 
ing about that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
tion will be presented in due time. 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
chusetts is recognized. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, first in as simple a statement of 
the issue involved as it is in my power to make, let me say 
that when the national bank act was passed it was deemed 
prudent to secure or try to secure that national banks should 
not be harrassed or taxed out of existence by the States, and 
to that purpose a provision was inserted In the law of more 
than 50 years ago to the effect that national banks should not 
be taxed more than moneyed capital in the hands of individuals. 

This has been the subject of repeated discussion and inter- 
pretation by the courts. The intention of the framers of the 
law was clearly stated almost contemporaneously by Chairman 
Pomeroy of the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
in 1868, when he said his impression was that the words 
“capital in the hands of individual citizens" meant shares 
of State banking institutions, and this was the interpretation 
put upon the law by common consent thronghout the country 
until a year or two ago, when in what has become somewhat 
famous as the Richmond Bank Case the Supreme Court of the 
United States went further than it had ever gone before with 
this language defining “moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens ": 

Investments of individuals in securities that represent money at 
interest. 

This meant that the test of fair taxation was not merely to 
be competitive banking capital but money in the hands of 
individuals Invested in securities at int-rest. This suggested 
to shrewd lawyers that the national banks in certain States 
might recover back those funds that had been paid for taxes 
under the interpretation of the statute that prevailed commonly 
for half a century. 

The result is that in my own State suits have been brought 
for the recovery of more than $10,000,000. The suits against 
the city of Boston alone aggregate about $6,000,000, with the 
expectation that this spring will bring them up to $10,000,000, 
and that throughout the State something like $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 in all is at issue. Gentlemen from New York will 
show you how much greater the amounts are there. 

This money has been distributed to the cities and towns. It 
has been expended in the ordinary processes of government for 
police and fire protection, for the payment of teachers, and for 
like municipal purposes. If these suits prevail, and if the 
House does not see fit to approve my motion to-day, in all prob- 
ability the cities and towns of Massachusetts will be required 
to return to the national banks concerned at least $15,000,000. 
J may say, therefore, that in making the motion that I do 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state what 
his motion is? 

Mr. LUCE. My motion is to recede and concur, which in 
effect will adopt the Senate amendment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Is that what is known as the Kellogg 
amendment? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. DALE. Does the gentleman concede that these taxes 
that would have to be paid back were illegally collected under 
the law? : 

Mr. LUCE. I prefer to take that up later. Here I desire to 
point out that in championing the Senate Ill I am speaking 
for the citizens of Massachusetts, and I am aligning myself 


I understand that; and the full informa- 
I yield to the gentleman 


The gentleman from Massa- 


against sundry national banks. 
fend the citizens of Massachusetts against thelr unrighteous 


I conceive it my duty to de- 


demand. If that be treason, my friends of the national banks 
may make the most of it. They are my friends, many of them 
my personal friends. I am here to save them from themselves. 

But before continuing the discussion of that point let me tell 
you what it is desired to accomplish. The taxing authorities 
of the States, with whose arguments I agree, wish to embody 
in the legislation simply the conception of the law that every- 
body entertained for 50 yedrs—the conception that the test 
should be capital competing in the business of banking. In 
this particular the Senate and the House bills do not materially 
differ. So that issue is no longer important. 

There are other things, however, in regard to the future as 
to which the conferees do differ. After a month of discussion 
they have been unable to reach an agreement. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, before the afternoon is concluded, will urge 
you to send this back to the conferees, who have spent many 
weeks in trying to get together, and that is the reason why 
the understanding reached a month ago as to a separate vote 
on the validating provision should not have determining weight 
at such a juncture in the session as this, for it must be ap- 
parent to any reasonable man that If this bill goes back to 
conference it is the end of the bill. 

The real vital question at issue now is whether we shall 
permit the banks to extract from the treasury of the States 
these taxes they say have been collected from them illegally. 
In discussing the matter with various gentlemen of the House, 
there has appeared a feeling of natural reluctance to enact 
what is known as retroactive legislation. Some of them do 
not understand that the inhibition against ex post facto laws 
relates purely to criminal statutes. All of them entertain an 
instinctive objection to changing conditions, however erroneous 
or unfortunate or mistaken they were, which have become 
history. Let me point out to these gentlemen in the first place 
that validating laws have been common in all the legislative 
bodies of the land. The curing of mistakes or errors is one 
of the frequent tasks of legislative bodies. Let me further 
point out to them that court after court has held that back 
taxes may be levied by the tax authorities. We ask here 
simply that you permit the legislatures to back tax. Our 
justification for that may be found in the pithy statement of 
the legal principle by Justice Holmes in a case decided last 
spring, “A tax may be Imposed in respect of past benefits.” 
I want that to sink in—-“a tax may be imposed in respect of 
past benefits.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In our State the national banks have 
paid the tax as levied by the State and have started suits to 
recover them back. Is that the same situation in Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
has been done? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. But we will understand the situation bet- 
ter if we avold the words “ confirming,” “ validating,” “ ratify- 
ing,” and use an expression that more clearly discloses the 
intent—to back tax the banks. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If it will not interrupt the gentle- 
man, would the gentleman mind stating the distinction between 
the House provision and the Senate provision? 

Mr. LUCE. The House amendment permits back taxing, and 
I trust no member of the Banking and Currency Committee who 
last June consented to submitting that provision will raise the 
issue that we have not the right to back tax. The House provi- 
sion sald that you should back tax only to the extent of the lim- 
itation provided in the earlier part of the bill The Senate 
back-taxing provision says that you can not back tax at a 
higher rate than that imposed upon State banks and trust com- 
panies. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will not the gentleman please explain 
what that previous item is in the House bill? 

Mr. LUCE. The House provision says that the back tax 
shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizens of such 
a State coming into competition with the business of national 
banks. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is exactly the provision that is now 
in section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, is it not? 

Mr. LUCE. The words are not the same, but the purpose 
is to accomplish what before the Richmond decision the orig- 
inal language was commonly supposed to mean. N 


Will the gentleman yield? 


And this is a matter of confirming what 
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Mr, McFADDEN. So that it would not be retroactive if it 
complied with the present law. 

Mr. LUGH. If the present law is to be applied as the Rich- 
mand decision forecasts, it will cost the people of Massachusetts 
$15,900,000, possibly much more. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE, Yes. 

Mr. DALE. If I am mistaken about this I am sure the 

tleman will correct me. Is not this the distinction between 
the two Houses, the House provision and the Senate provision. 
They both back tax, but the House provision does not back 
tax what the courts have held to be illegal, whereas the 
Senate provision does back tax precisely what the courts have 
held to be illegal. 

Mr. LUCE. I do not desire to contest the point. 

Mr. SFEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And did not the House provision also 
authorize the collecting or retaining of all the taxes which had 
been illegally wee, $ provided it were made legal by also 
back taxing the men who had escaped, and who had been taxed 
only one-third as much as this capital? Was not that the 
provision which the House made? 

Mr. LUCE. Possibly. Hastening on I may say that we, 
therefore, have had it established by the unanimous opinion 
of the committees of both branches that we may authorize 
back taxes. If we can empower a State to impose a tax, it is 
inevitable that we have the right to empower a State to impose 
a back tax. The things follow each other as the night the day. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman think a back 
tax that was never authorized by the law can retroactively be 
imposed? 

Mr. LUCE. We can impose a tax that was never authorized 
by law, under numerous decisions of courts. If we may impose 
a tax that was never authorized by law, inasmuch as Justice 
Holmes says that a tax may be imposed in respect of past bene- 
fits, it is inevitable that we may impose back taxes. You can 
net make fish of one and flesh of another. 

Mr. REED of West Virginta. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The House fixed the period in 
the past beyond which you can not do so, Does the Senate do 
that? 

Mr. LUCE. It does. not. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest to the gentleman that the proposal 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania eliminates that date, be- 
cause that date is immaterial, agreed so by both conferees. 
The only difference between the House and the Senate is in 
the degree to which they will retain the amount. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentle- 
man must have misunderstood the question that I put to him 
a moment ago, which was this: Would it be competent for 
Congress now to establish a retroactive system of taxation run- 
ning back into the past Indefinitely? 

Mr. LUCE. Absolutely. The courts have decided it a hun- 
dred times. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The courts have decided that eol- 
lections can be made where the law authorized the imposition 
of the tax, and the law was not exeeuted, but I had not under- 
stood that it is competent for Congress or a State legislature to 
devise a new system of taxation and make it indefinitely retro- 
active. 

Mr. LUCE. It does not make any difference whether new or 
old. The principle of Justice Holmes is imescapable—a tax 
may be imposed in respect of past benefits. Nobody can get 
around that statement. 

Mr. DENISON. But who is te be the judge of past benefits? 

Mr. LUCE. The legislative power. 

Mr. DENISON. Is that a question purely of legislation? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If that is true, then the Congress can enact 
a law and fix a back tax and impose it for any number of years 
back, and if the people at that time had known such a thing 
could be done, they might never have engaged in the business 
at all. Is that true? 

Mr. LUCE. I rely entirely upon what Justice Holmes said. 

Mr. DENISON. There is just one decision on that question? 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, no; many. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman insert some of them in 
the Recor? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman may examine Grim v. Weissen- 
berg School District (57 Pa. State, 433); Stockdale v. Insur- 
ance Companies (20 Wall 323); Wagner v. Leser et al. (239 


U. S. 207); Forbes Line v. Commissioners of Everglades (42 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 32); United States v. Heinszen & Co, (206 U. S. 
370), and other eases therein cited. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors}, it is true 
that the courts have decided that where a State originally had 
the power to tax it can tax retroactively or ratify an illegal 
tax, but that Is not this case, because in this case the States 
in question originally did not have the power to tax. I would 
like to have the gentleman from Massachusetts point out how 
this proposition that endeavors to give a State the power to 
ratify where they did not originally have the power to tax is 
analogous to the cases in the courts that the gentleman 
refers to. 

Mr. LUCE. Let me first say that we do not by this legislation 
ourselves ratify, validate, or back tax. We simply say that we 
waive our rights if any exist; we throw the matter back to 
the State, where the State legislature will now decide whether 
it is justified in back taxing the national banks. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, If the gentleman will yield, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Supreme Court of New York has de- 
cided that this tax was collected illegally on the ground that the 
State of New York did not have the power to tax, and I 
would be very glad to hear the gentleman from Massachusetts 
explain how he can apply to such a proposition the cases to 
which he refers, which are limited to where the State originally 
had the power to tax. 

Mr. LUCE. Justice to others requires that I give some 
part of my time to them, and I wish I might be excused from 
trying to navigate further the perilous, difficult intricacies of 
the law on this question. I am relying upon the statement of 
Justice Holmes that we have the right to tax for past benefits, 
and we must leave it to every State to determine by its legisla- 
ture, as controlled by the Supreme Court, how far and in what 
way it may tax for past benefits. All we are trying to do is to 
say that we, representing the national sovereignty, will not 
assert any rights that we may possess in the matter in issue. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman explain how the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, for instance, can override the 
Supreme Court of the United States, wherein it has decided that 
they have collected these taxes in violation of section 5219? 

Mr. LUCE. I have not the time to enter into an explanation. 
Let New York fight her own battles. All we may say is that 
we will not interfere. 

pn MacGREGOR. Was this in the light of the Richmond 
ease 

Mr. McFADDEN. I call attention to the fact that In the 
State of New York the trouble principally came about by the 
passage of the progressive income tax law, in whieh they dis- 
criminated against national banks by exempting private bankers 
from any tax on their investment capital. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I promised myself to use but 
half an hour, in order that I might be just to other gentlemen 
who wish to speak. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the gentleman will permit, can the gentle- 
man briefiy state the question before the court in the case from 
which he has quoted? 

Mr. LUCE. The Florida case? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. I simply took out from it this one legal prin- 
ciple which everybody admits, because I have never seen it 
more succinctly stated. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is not dictum in that opinion; it is material 
to the subject matter itself. 

Mr. LUCE. I should say it was. Now, let me address my- 
self to the other phase of the question. I told you that I had 
come to the defense of the people of Massachusetts. I believe 
I have also come to the defense of the national banks of Massa- 
chusetts, and indeed those throughout the land. This money 
that the banks ask to be given back was taken from the deposi- 
tors, and from all others who bought service of the banks, 
with the tacit understanding that it was taken to meet part 
of the overhend charges, in common with the money necessary 
for insurance, rent, light, heat, and other items of running 
expense. The price of service to customers was raised pro- 
portionately. Now, the banks, having extracted this money 
from their customers, desire to extract it also from the tax- 
payers. [Applause.] I call to your attention that the pitiable 
and wretched situation of the banks is hardly such as to war- 
rant this unrighteous conduct, in view of the fact that the 
total deposits of the national banks of this country in one year 
increased from $14,500,000,000 to $16,500,000,000. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the most important bank in Boston, when 
it had brought suits for the recovery of $3,464,637 paid in 
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taxes, with interest, had in the same six years increased its 
surplus by more than $20,000,000, 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I have not the time, I regret to say. I call 
attention to the fact that this thing is being done despite of 
conditions that should prompt every prudent banker to take 
an opposite course, I recall what was said about the execu- 
tion of the Due d'Enghien, perhaps by Talleyrand: It is worse 
than a crime; it is a blunder.” In the face of the criticism of 
banks all over the country, the prejudice against banks, the 
coming onslaught upon the banking system, bankers take the 
unholy attitude that on a legal quibble they will avoid paying 
their fair share of the public burdens. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I can not. I do not believe that they would 
voluntarily and with malice aforethought do such an inde- 
fensible thing, but they have been told by shrewd lawyers that 
they are the trustees of their stockholders, that H they fail to 
take any opportunity by the exercise of legal rights te secure 
money which may be technically due to the stockholders they 
will be held responsible. My friends are between the devil and 
the deep sea, between thelr consciences on the one hand and 
their lawyers on the other hand. I am here to speak for them, 
to save them from living with uneasy consciences the rest of 
their lives. I am here to get them out of the dilemma. I am 
also here to speak for from 18 to 20 States that are imperiled 
im the same way as Massachusetts. I am here to speak for 
my favorite doctrine of the right of every State to govern Itself 
and to handle its own affairs, as far as consistent with the 
power conferred on the Nation by the Constitution. 

If you adopt the Senate bill, you allow the State to deter- 
mine for itself its method of taxation. You cease your inter- 
ference with a situation which has been brought about purely 
by legal technicalities. You return to an interpretation of the 
law that prevailed for 50 years. You permit justice and equity 
to prevail. 

In all the hearings and conferences on this matter—and they 
have been many—to the best of my recollection I have never 
heard one single man say that the proposal embodied in the 
House bill is right. All its defenders have relied upon legal 
defenses and legal excuses. Not a man has argued before us 
that the thing itself is fundamentally right. I am asking that 
you vote to-day not on the ground of technicalities or quibbles 
or the action of this or that court, I-am asking you to vote 
to-day for what is equitable and just and right. [Applause.] 

Mr, McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HUSTED]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York is recognized. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, there is just one basic differ- 
ence between the House provision and the Senate provision, 
and that is this: The House provision allows the doing by the 
States of a legal act. The Senate provision authorizes the 
doing of an absolutely illegal and futile act, which will ac 
complish nothing except to make bad matters worse—— 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I can not yield. My time is so short. I am 
sorry. 

It is perfectly clear and self-evident that the States can 
not tax national-bank shares without the consent of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is also perfectly clear that the Federal 
Government has given a conditional consent. The Federal 
Government has said to the States, “ You may tax national-bank 
shares, but you can not tax them unless they are assessed 
locally, and unless they are so assessed that you do not dis- 
criminate in favor of private capital employed in the same 
business.” 

Now, in 1920 the State of New York enacted a State income 
tax law, and under the provisions of that law they arranged 
for the taxation of national-bank shares in a way that dis- 
criminated in favor of private capital employed in the same 
kind of business, and under the provisions of the income tax 
law these illegal assessments were levied locally upon national- 
bank shares. Well, the Hanover National Bank went into 
court and brought a certiorari preceeding, and the case went 
to the supreme court of the State, and finally to the court 
of appeals, which is the highest court in the State of New 
York; and the court of appeals held that the assessment was 
absolutely illegal and void for lack of constitutional power to 
assess, 

Now, what are you trying to do here in the Senate amend- 
ment? You are trying to legalize and confirm assessments that 
are not only void but assessments that were absolutely void 
ab initio for lack of power to make them. You are trying to 
put life into something that never existed. You can ratify and 


confirm the defective execution of a power, but here no power 
existed, and how are you going to ratify and confirm something 
that never had any legal validity? 

It may be a popular thing to vote for this thing, because it 
appeals to the people; but it will net be popular a year from 
now, when the people realize that you have put them in a hole; 
because there is just enough in this Senate provision to induce 
the States to pass ratifying legislation; just enough to induce 
the banks to resist, and just enough to create delay and addi- 
tional expense, and eventually the banks will have to be repaid, 
because the taxes were void ab initio. 

There is one thing you can do. You can provide for a re- 
assessment for these back years, provided you do it legally and 
in conformity with the statute, and that is what the House pro- 
vision permits. That is all you can do. That is as far as you 
can go. Then, why attempt to do something here which is abso- 
lutely illegal, unconstitutional, and futile, which will never get 
you anywhere, because you are trying te ratify and confirm 
something that was absolutely void from the beginning. It 
ought to be apparent to everybody, whether he is a lawyer or 
whether he is a layman, that such a thing is impossible, because 
there is nothing existent upon which the law can operate. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LUCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mors]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, after 
the clear review given by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Luce] and the discussion that has already been had to- 
day and on previous occasions, I am not going to review the 
general p: ; I am going to deal specifically with the 
validating proposition, and I am going to deal with it entirely 
from the angle of New York State by reciting to you just what 
has been done in our case, so that you can judge for yourselves 
just where the equities lie, 

For 20 years the National and State banks in the State of 
New York paid 1 per cent on the capital stock. Personal prop- 
erty in the hands of individuals paid the local rate, whether 
below 1 per cent or above 1 per cent. But the personal prop- 
erty tax in the State of New York was a dead letter. We col- 
lected from intangible property not more than six or seven 
million dollars from all the people of the State, while in 1918 
we were collecting $5,500,000 from the banks alone. Why was 
this? Let me explain, and I want to illustrate the reason. by 
using the same old private-banker example. Assuming you had 
a partnership with 10 members, each one of these 10 members 
was liable for all the liabilities of the firm, and in New York 
we permitted a debt reduction from the assets for tax purposes. 
On the plus side each had one-tenth of the assets, but the law 
permitted him to deduct a liability, and therefore he was 
allowed to deduct 100 per cent from the 10 per cent. No one 
prior to the passage of the income tax law paid less personal 
property taxes than the private banker. 3 

What happened? The State of New York got away from the 
old archaic tax system and passed an income tax law, and the 
taxpayers that had been contributing six or seven million dol- 
lars contributed the following year $35,000,000, and that is the 
law which is held to discriminate against banks. The amount 
of their contributions has risen as the resources have increased, 
sò that to-day they contribute probably $8,000,000 a year. But 
the people who formerly contributed $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
are now contributing $35,000,000 under the law which the 
court of appeals held was discriminatory. 

Why did it hold that it was discriminatory? Because it was 
bound by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States In the Richmond case, which changed the interpretation 
of the law that had been accepted for 50 years. They changed 
the interpretation. Some smart lawyers in New York City 
quickly saw the opportunity. They went to the banks and on 
a contingent-fee basis carried the case to the court of appeals— 
bound by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—saying that the State had exceeded its authority. 

From a legal standpoint it has been repeatedly held that 
where the legislature had made a mistake and exceeded the 
authority in matters of this kind, or where the Executive had 
exceeded his authority the legislatures can validate the action 
taken. 

For instance, in 1902 the President undertook to levy a tariff 
duty on imports into the Philippines. The court held his 
action absolutely illegal, but the Congress validated it, and 
every cent of duty paid was never repaid. You will find case 
after case of that kind in the books in the State courts, local 
courts, and in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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The States, acting under the authority which was granted 
them, did that which the Supreme Court said they should 
not have done, though they had been doing it for many years. 
What we are asking the Congress to do to-day is to say that 
the States were right for 50 years and we are going to validate 
their acts. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Has the legal authority of any State, 
until New York did it in 1919, ever claimed that there was 
a right to levy an income tax on dividends coming from 
national banks? 

Mr, MILLS. No. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is not that the one thing—— 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman knows that that is a minor 
point and that it crept in through an error and the national 
banks of the State of New York did not even protest. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did they impose it on the private 
bankers? 

Mr. MILLS, Yes. The gentleman is aware, I believe, that 
the capital employed in banking business should be taxed on 
the same basis, j 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman agree then that the 
validation clause which we put on could have been complied 
with absolutely by putting the tax on the great international 
bankers of Morgan & Co. equal to what they paid by the na- 
tional banks? 

Mr. MILLS. No. The gentleman is entirely wrong. The 
only way we could validate under the House provision would 
be by repealing the income tax law as passed that yields 
$35,000,000 a year, and by changing our modern scientific taxing 
system, and going back to the general property tax. We could 
do that if we were willing, but no State would be crazy enough 
to do it. 

Mr, STEVENSON. The gentleman evades the question. 
Could it not be validated by going back and putting the same 
tax on Morgan & Co. that you did on the national banks? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I did not yield to the gentleman 
for a speech. What, then, is the situation? The banks pay 
these taxes for 20 years, which they never question. You next 
find a decision of the Supreme Court changing the interpreta- 
tion of the law, and a law which increased the taxation of 
these people by $30,000,000 declared all of a sudden uncon- 
stitutional under the terms of the Supreme Court decision. 
You find the banks taking advantage of it. What are you 
going to do? Are you going back to 1921 and say that the 
Richmond decision is not what Congress meant? Are you 
going back to 1921 and say that because of a technicality you 
are not going to allow these national banks to retain literally 
in my State over $20,000,000 which they are taking out of their 
fellow taxpayers when they take it out of the State treasury? 
Oh, no. There is really but one side to this question. I main- 
tain that from a legal standpoint, and certainly from a moral 
standpoint, these national-bank taxes should be paid, and the 
only way to pay them is to validate under the Senate clause. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I have seldom heard a more 
remarkable contention made to this House than that which 
is offered by gentlemen who favor the Senate amendment to 
this bill. They even register their protest when citizens of 
a State go into the courts of the land for the purpose of hay- 
ing their rights adjudicated and passed on. That, Mr. Speaker, 
is the sin which some national banks in New York and Massa- 
chusetts have committed. That is the offense which has 
brought down upon their heads and those of us who agree 
with them in their insistence upon their legal rights the con- 
demnation we have heard here to-day. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am sorry, but I can not yield now, be- 
cause my time is limited. 

When the national bank act was passed Congress passed a 
law granting to the States the right to tax capital invested 
in these institutions, which are creatures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Congress deemed it wise to provide that the capital 
of citizens invested in national banks be protected against 
legislation by the States in levying discriminatory taxes. The 
statute provides that capital invested in national banks shall 
not be taxed at a higher rate than capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

The Supreme Court in numerous decisions has upheld the 
law and has uniformly construed the language “capital in 
the hands of individual citizens” to mean such capital as 


is employed in competition with capital invested in natlonal 
banks. It is manifest that it was the purpose of Congress to 
protect and encourage citizens in the investment of their money 
in the capital of national banks. In the absence of this pro- 
tection afforded by the statutes it would be in the power of 
any State in the Union to drive national banks out of business 
by tax laws discriminating in fayor of those coming in com- 
petition with national banks. The State of New York, for 
instance, passed a statute embodying the provisions of the 
act of Congress. The State for years had a tax of 1 per cent 
on the value of shares in all banks, national and State, and 
institutions and individuals having capital similarly employed. 
Finally, the Legislature of New York passed a law continuing 
the 1 per cent tax on shares of banks and placed an additional 
tax on income from the shares of banks, But this law pro- 
vided for taxing investment in private or unincorporated banks 
on income alone and not over 3 per cent. This was clearly a 
discrimination in favor of moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens employed in competition with national banks. 

The State had no right to levy any income tax against the 
shares of national banks and had no right to tax such shares 
1 per cent, while taxing private bankers on income alone and 
not over 3 per cent, which imposes a much less burden. The 
discrimination amounts to $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 in the city 
of New York alone which the national banks there have to pay 
in excess of what is paid by private bankers with the same 
amounts of investments. The Supreme Court of the State of 
New York held that the legislation embodying this discrimina- 
tion was void on its face under the act of Congress which had 
been embodied in the statutes of the State of New York. 

Now, what is it the Congress is asked to do? We are asked to 
go back and confer, retroactively, a power in the State of New 
York which it did not have at the time the taxes in controversy 
were levied and to make yalid the discriminatory statute of 
New York, which the supreme court of that State pronounced 
void on its face, because there was no power whatever in the 
State to levy such taxes. That is what is attempted by the 
Senate validating section. Congress has no such power as that. 
Congress can not levy any tax in the State of New York. Such 
taxes are purely local and within the power of the State of New 
York, limited by the act of Congress protecting citizens in their 
investments in national banks against discriminatory legisla- 
tion. Citizens acquired rights in connection with their invest- 
ments, and those rights can not be taken away. 

If we adopt the proyisions of the Senate amendment we sim- 
ply remand the whole controversy to the courts of the country, 
and the Supreme Court of the State of New York has decided 
already that these assessments made by the legislature of that 
State are void on their face. If we adopt the Senate amend- 
ment, the State of New York will have nothing but a lawsuit, 
which we contended there is no chance to win, and which means 
that they can not hope to retain the taxes collected from na- 
tional banks under that discriminatory statute. What does 
the House validating provision do? The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Luce] says that this provision would force the 
States of New York and Massachusetts to return the millions 
of dollars that have been collected from national banks. That 
would not result if the House provision should prevail. We are 
trying to provide a method, and the only method, by which 
these States can retain this money, and that is to go back and 
comply with the law in existence when they attempted to levy 
those taxes. Under our amendment it is only necessary to go 
back and levy the same taxes against J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and other private bankers—against all capi- 
tal employed in competition with capital invested by citizens in 
national banks—that are levied against the investments of citi- 
zens in such banks and make all abide by the same rule withont 
discrimination. 

When they do that they will be able to hold every dollar they 
have collected from national banks. It is only necessary that 
they go back and assess the private bankers and collect on the 
same basis the taxes which they are attempting to dodge and 
which they want Congress to back them up in dodging. This is 
the way, and the only way, by which these States can retain 
the money they have collected. 

This Congress has passed a law for refunding taxes improp- 
erly collected by the Federal Government and has appropriated 
millions of dollars for the purpose of reimbursing people of the 
country who have paid taxes contrary to law. Gentlemen who 
voted for this legislation come forward to-day and solemnly ask 
us to attempt to enable States, where these controversies have 
arisen, to find a way by which to make valid their violations of 
the law passed by Congress and in existence when these taxes 
were levied and to hold money collected from national banks 
in taxes which they had no power to collect and which were 
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collected in violation of both State and Federal statutes. Even 
if we had the power, which we have not, nothing could be more 
unseemly than for the Congress, after having laid down the 
rules under which taxes may be levied against capital invested 
in national banks, to go back and attempt to sanction and 
validate the open and intentional violation of the solemn en- 
actment of Congress supported and sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States for half a century. 

They ask us to go back and say, notwithstanding they have 
violated the law, we are ready to back them up in it and au- 
thorize them to go as far as they like. We are about to reenact 
the statutes under which States may tax the capital of citizens 
invested in shares of national banks. We expect to provide for 
different methods of assessing such taxes. But, whether we 
pass the House bill or accept the Senate amendments, we shall 
still attempt to protect investments in national banks, in what- 
ever taxing method is employed, against unfair and unjust dis- 
eriminations in taxes to be levied by the States. But what is 
the use in enacting such statutes if we set the precedent of 
inviting their violation? How long before we shall expect 
gentlemen to come forward again, after such violations have 
been indulged in, and ask Congress again to back them up and 
say that we did not mean the enactments of Congress to be 
taken seriously—to go ahead without regard to congressional 
legislation—that we stand ready to validate such action. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman approve of the validating 
clause In the House bill? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do. 

Mr. LUCE. Then how does the gentleman hold himself to- 
gether in this case? 

Mr. STHAGALL. I approve the clause of the House bill be- 
cause it simply authorizes the States to correct any error they 
have made only so long as they observe the solemn enactments 
of Congress in attempting to levy assessments. The courts 
have always held that it is permissible to go back and make a 
correction where there is a failure to exercise power or where 
it has been exercised improperly. But the courts have never 
held that legislation may confer retroactively authority that 
never existed or that Congress ean confer upon the States the 
power to levy a tax retroactively which the States never had 
the power to levy in the first instance. 

Mr. LUCE. But the House bill does change the law and 
makes it different from what it was at the time, I may say. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not so understand the provisions of 
the House bill. 

Mr. LUCE. Let me read it to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I would rather not have my time taken 
up in reading the provisions of the House bill. There are 
some other things I wish to say before I conclude. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed difficult for me 
to appreciate the position of those on the other side of the aisle 
who believe in State rights but who would deprive the States 
of their sovereign power in taxing the imstrumentalities of the 
National Government doing business within their borders. That 
is the whole sum and substance of what this validating clause 
claims to do. True, under section 5219 as it originally was 
enacted it only applied to the taxes levied on shares as personal 
property, but the States have sought to supplement the personal- 
property tax with something more potential in developing 
revenue in the way of income taxes. As, for instance, New 
York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and other States where taxes 
on the bank’s income have been levied. What we are attempt- 
ing to do here as far as validating is concerned is only doing 
what the States have done time and time again under their 
taxation levies when they have ratified, approved, and corrected 
that which they found faulty. The National Government is 
seeking to delegate to the States the authority to tax national 
banks within their borders on the same plan as State banks. I 
say in all frankness we should accept the Senate amendment 
rather than the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. And why? Let us read for a minute what it 
proposes to do. This would throw the whole subject as to the 
taxes that have been collected into the courts again. He says: 

The provision ef section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as heretofore enforced shall not prevent the legalizing, ratify- 
ing, or EEROR DT the States of any taxes heretofore paid, levied, 
or assessed upon shares of national banks or the collecting thereon 
to the extent that such tax would be validated under said section. 

That will not validate the present tax levies on national banks. 
We are attempting to yalidate them. This would merely throw 
this whole subject into the courts again. That is what you 
will do by this language. It does not follow the language of 

> 


the House provision, but says that the provisions of section 5219 
to the extent of such taxes would be under said section. You 
are not doing anything—you are doing unwittingly something 

‘ou do not intend to do. Many a national bank in New York, 

isconsin, and other States have paid their taxes without 

otest, wanted to meet their own obligation to the States, 
ere are many honest banks who wished to share their just 
burdens of taxation. Is it going to be said that this House is 
going to punish a bank that paid its tax assessment and relieve 
the banks that took advantage of technicalities and paid the 
tax under protest. That is what you are attempting by passing 
the proposed amendment. If you want to do what is right so 
as to give effect to the method of taxation in your State and 
permit it to tax national banks within its borders, you will 
ad the amendment of the Senate. 
r. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, it would be just as well 
for a minute to get a little 8 of the question that is 
before us. In December, 1862, which is going a good ways 
back, but we have got to look at this question from the founda- 
tion, you will remember that Salmon P. Chase, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the United States, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
submitted a message to the Congress asking that a national- 
banking system be established which would be based upon 
bonds of the United States Government. He stated that the 
many disasters that had overtaken the arms of the Union indi- 
cated that a long and uncertain war was before them, and it 
came out that the currency of the United States was bringing 
53 cents in the markets of the world; that the 6 per cent bonds 
of the United States were bringing 68 cents of a currency that 
was bringing 53 cents, and you will see about where it was. 
Within eight days after that message was made Lee and Jack- 
son struck Burnside at Fredericksburg and crushed the Army 
in a terrific defeat, one of the greatest ever suffered by the 
Union forces, and knocked at the very doors of the Capitol at 
Washington. There was no money with which to pay any- 
thing and the money issued was absolutely worthless. 
In January there was a bill introduced by John Sherman to 
create national banks for two purposes, to provide a place 
where it would have a market for national bonds and provide 
for a currency that would be uniform all over the United States, 
It was opposed as bitterly as some State rights Members are 
opposing the House provisions here, but it became the law, and 
60 years ago day before yesterday Lincoln signed it and na- 
tional banks were established to help the Government in the 
greatest crisis that confronted it and I hope will ever confront 
it. You will note that the capital was all to be invested in tax- 
free bonds and that they were to come to the help of the 
Government. = 

You will be surprised when you think of it that they even 
thought of taxing them at all. Yet they did. They said, “ We 
are going to allow the States to put a upon the holders of 
the stock, but we are going to say that it can not be at a higher 
rate than the States put upon the stocks of their own banks.” 
The position of the gentleman from New York here to-day is 
that that is what they meant. Yes; that is what they meant. 
In 1864 they enacted that, and they put in this: 


under the laws of any State upon the shares of 
by this act s not exceed the rate Im- 
upon the in any bank 


E. po. shares zed under the authority of 
State where such association is located. 


The gentleman pleads that they were ignorant over in New 
York. They went to work and taxed them in that way, and 
the savings banks were in issue, and the bank whose capital 
was exempted because it was in State bonds was exempt; and 
in 1868 they passed the present law, in which they said the tax 
shall be levied the same as upon other competitive capital in 
the hands of individual citizens. 

The gentleman says this was all a misapprehension. Every- 
body thought otherwise. In 1884, in the case of Boyer against 
Boyer, 113 U. S., in Pennsylvania, that very question was 
raised, and the Supreme Court said ; 

The effect, even the object, of the latter act— 

That is, the act of 1868 
was to preclude the possibility of such interpretation of the act 
of Congress as would Busty tes “which are im g same taxa- 
tion upon national-bank shares as the shares of State from dis- 
crim inst national-bank sbares in favor of capital not 
bank stock. 

That settled the question which Mr. Mrs says was not set- 
tled till the Richmond case. 

In fact, the States did not discriminate and do not make any 
such discrimination now, and that was 40 years ago. Yet the 
gentleman from New York says that because a lawyer down 
in Richmond came into court and admitted that everything 
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stated In the evidence was true, and admitted himself, out of 
eourt—the gentleman says the court overturned all the deci- 
sions. That is merely a bogey. 

The test in Massachusetts about which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts complains was begun and was going on before 
the Richmond decision—had been going on for two years. They 
passed a tax law there in which they put a very light tax on 
the private banker, a slight income tax, and a heavy one on 
the national-bank stockholder, because it is the stockholder, 
not the bank, who pays these taxes, The tax is levied upon 
him, They put a tax upon the private bank in the State of 
Massachusetts in 1918 which takes 63 per cent of the income 
of the private banker and takes 30 per cent of the income of 
the man who holds stock in the national bank, on his income. 
That is what it does. Yet they come here and want you to 
ratify it, 

115 national banks served notice that they would not stand 
for it, and they filed their action long before the Richmond 
case was ever decided. 

What does that amount to? I want to show you. I have 
here the financial statement of Boston. Boston’s income is 
$52,000,000, and her comptroller shows that she has a surplus 
this year of $1,500,000, whether she gets this back tax or not. 
But what is it? The national banks in the State of Massa- 
chusetts under that iniquitous law pay $2,716,354. That is 
official. They paid this last year. If they had paid at the same 
rate as Lee, Higginson & Co. and other international bankers 
that were let off with an income tax, they would have paid only 
$484,000. : 

Yet they want us to put the approval of Congress on that. 
You have violated a law which has been thrown around this 
great financial institution—the great system of national banks— 
in this country, which is the foundation of the Federal reserye 
system. You can go and talk all you want to about it. How 
about New York? 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him there? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Will the House provision get the private 
banker? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; the House provision will get the 
private banker if the States will enforce it, They would turn 
them loose on the same plane as the national banks, but 
we did not propose that they shall be in competition with the 
national banks and that they shall exact from the national 
banks what they would be required to pay. y 

What is the situation in New York? They talk about New 
York being busted, too, They have only collected two years’ 
taxes there—$6,000,000 a year, in round numbers, or $7,800,000, 
rather, to be exact. Now, what is the situation there? New 
York State collects $600,000,000, in round numbers, the whole 
State. The city of New York collects $300,000,000. Yet they 
say they will be busted if we do not let them take $12,000,000 
out of these national banks unjustly. 

Now, what happened? On $600,000,000 of national-bank stock 
in New York they collected in New York last year, first, 1 per 
cent, $6,000,000 ; second, 8 per cent on the income of every stock- 
holder that they could catch, $1,800,000 more, and nobody up 
to this good hour has ever admitted or thought of claiming 
that they had the right to tax the income from the national 
banks. It was only to tax the stockholder on his stock. What 
did they tax the great international bankers at—such firms as 
J. P. Morgan & Co.? On the same amount of capital they 
taxed them $1,800,000. There is a discrimination of $6,000,000 
against the national banks, and yet they come here and say, 
“You must let us keep it, because New York is poor“ —or 
ignorant; I do not know which. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to one 
question there? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. This money has been illegally collected, has it 
not? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Upon what basis? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Upon the basis of 1 per cent on the stock 
and 8 per cent on the income. 

Mr. FESS. Was it unconstitutional? 

Mr, STEVENSON, It was contrary to the statute of the 
United States, which does not allow legislatures to tax na- 
3 banks at a higher rate than it does other competing 
capital. 

Mr. FESS. And the claim is here that if we do not validate 
it will be inconvenſent 

Mr. STEVENSON. To the State of New York, 


Mr. FESS. And inconvenience is to have more effect than 
the principle of taxation? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

42. FESS. That is something I can not get through my 
mind. 

Mr. DALE. While they claim that, they do not claim it 
will be settled? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr J. M. NELSON. This fs a question of the validation of 
taxes that have been illegally collected? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; Massachusetts, New York, and 
North Dakota are the three States that it affects, I will say 
that North Dakota has had a lot of advertising, but It is not 
any worse than Massachusetts and New York. She put 8 mills 
on private capital and 35 mills on the national-bank stock, 
and Boston 6 per cent on the income of one crowd and 30 on 
the other. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the House provision per- 
mit the State to go back and correct the erroneous legislation? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The House proyision will permit the 
State to collect what they were legally entitled to by complying 
with the law. My position about that is this: There are the 
fellows that got off with 3 per cent on the Income found to be 
in competition with the national banks. If we could go back 
and take from the national banks $12,000,000 that the court 
says is theirs by back taxes, we can go back and take from 
Morgan & Co. and his crowd $12,000,000. We say by our pro- 
vision if you will go and put Morgan and that crowd on the 
same basis that you do the national banks, then that will be 
all right and everybody will be pleased and happy. But they 
do not want to do that. 

Mr. MILLS, Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. Do not you go further than that? You do not 
limit that to the private bankers but you tell the State of 
New York that you have got to tax the individual owner of a 
single bond on the same basis as the great banking corporations, 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman from New York gets his 
law entirely by extremes when he makes a statement. The 
gentleman bas been in error in the whole business, He came 
in here some time ago—I was not present until he had fin- 
ished—and he said that some smart lawyers from New York 
had come down here and bamboozled and misled the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and had gotten us to do 
something that was wrong. 

Now, gentlemen, the crux of the whole thing is that the 
private bankers up there—and I have no unkind feelings for 
them; the gentleman is a member of the firm of Stetson, Jen- 
nings & Russell, personal lawyers for J. P. Morgan & Co. 

5 r. MILLS, The gentleman from South Carolina is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What am I mistaken about? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman says that I am a member of the 
firm of Stetson, Jennings & Russell. 

Mr. STEVENSON, The gentleman's biography in the Con- 
gressional Directory says that he is a member of that firm, 
and that statement is my authority; there is where I got 
my facts. 

Mr. MILLS, In answer to the gentleman I will say that I 
have not been a member of that firm since I became a Member 
of the House. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Then the gentleman had better take his 
sign out of the biography. [Laughter and applause.) 

I cite the New York City directory of partnerships showing 
the following constitution of that firm: 

John W. Davis, Charles MacVeagh, Frank L. Polk, Edward R. 
Greene, Allen Wardwell, George H. rdiner, Lansing P. Reed, Hall 
Park McCullough, William C. Cannon, Ocpmy L. MILLS, J. Howland 
Auchincloss, win 8. 8. Sunderland, Thomas Garrett, jr., and Lee 

cCanliss, 

The New York court on the trial of these cases and on motion 
of the State’s attorney made the following findings of fact, 
which shows that the private bankers held $1,200,000,000 capital 
in New York in competition with national banks untaxed at all: 

XXIII, 


of stock exchange houses which have accounts of cus- 
tomers who are permitted to draw against them as deposit accounts, 
and investment houses, which moneyed capital, or part of it, was 
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employed in the same way as the capital of national banks; private 
bankers did a banking business and did everything that a national 
bank does except issue circulation, investment houses bought and sold 
securities, commercial paper brokers dealt in bankers’ acceptances, in- 
dividuals and also Pa obs made loans in competition with na- 
tional banks in Wall Street against stock exchange collateral, invest- 
ment houses underwrote and sold bonds and securities, and such mon- 
ezea capital came in competition with the capital of national banks in 
this city, the moneyed capital employed in these operations being in 
excess of $1,000,000,000, such amount 1 all the different 
classes and including investment companies, (S. M., pp. 44, 45, 48, 


49, 55.) 
XXIV. 

During the year 1921 the operations of national banks consisted of 
receiving deposits, discounting commercial paper, making loans on 
collateral securities, and buying and selling corporate obligations such 
as bonds and notes and dealing in acceptances, dealing in negotiable 
securities issued by governments, such as Government bonds, municipal 
bonds, and State bonds; buying and selling foreign securities and issu- 
ing circulat notes as money; and with the exception of issuing 
circulating notes such operations were engaged in by individuals or 
moneyed corporations other than banks and trust companies in com- 

tition with national banks, the amount of capital invested in the 
ee eee ot private banking in this city being over 3200,00, 000, 

riyate banking houses including J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Ro.” Speyer & Co., J. W. Se an, Hallgarten & Co., Ladenburg, 
Thalman & Co., Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Blair & Co., generally, not 
invariably, composed of individuals doing business as partnerships and 
mostly partnerships. (S. M., pp. 58, 59, 60, 62, 63.) 


How Can Wu Valipate ram Tax? 
1 


State legislatures are limited by section 6219 in taxing national 
banks as rigidly as they are by their State constitutions, and can no 
more transcend the limita laid down by it than by their State constitu- 
tions. eedless to cite many cases for this. I cite one 

1. No tax could be leviga on the shares of national banks without 
consent of Congress. (N. Y. case, People v. Weaver, 100 U. S. 543, and 
cases cited.) 

11. 

An unconstitutional act or one taxing a national bank contrary to 
section 5219 Is void for want of power to pass it, and can not be cured 
by any validating act. I cite many cases: 

1. The legislature can under no circumstances validate an unconsti- 
tutional act. (Duke v. Williamsburg, 21 S. C. 414; State v. White- 
sides, 30 92 C. 586.) 

2. The legislature can not accomplish by a legalizing act what it 
conte aoe * originally. (Cedar Rapids Water Co. v. Cedar Rapids, 118 
owa . 

3. Cooley Const. Lim. sixth edition, page 469, says: But the 
healing statutes must in all cases be confined to validating acts which 
the legislature might previously have authorized, It can not make 
good retrospectively acts or contracts which it has and could have ae 
poyer to permit or sanction in advance.” (See People v. Lynch, 5 
lit. 15; Billings v. Ditten, 15 III. 218; Conway v. Coble, 37 III. 82; 
Mig. Cə, v. Lathrop, 7 Conn. 550; Norris v. Donniphan, 4 Met. (Ky.) 

ested right of action is 3 


4. À v in the same sense in which 
tangible things are property, and Is equally protec against arbitrary 
interference. (Cooley, 6 ed., p. 443.) 

5. It, as we assume, the money so taken by the defendant legally 
from the plaintiff was the money of the plaintiff in the hands o — 
defendant, which by the principles of the common law he had a veste 
right to recover, it was not competent for Congress by subsequent legls- 
lation to exclude the plaintif from his right to apply to the superior 
court of his State for its recovery.” . to United States Su- 
eo Court and reversed, but held that if action had been brought 

fore the statute was passed it would be good. (Hubbard v. Brainard, 
a5 Conn, 576.) 

6. The retroactive statute of Kentucky was held mereiy to give a 
vemedy, It is stated thus: “As to local stockholders the act of reh 
21, 1900, * * © created no new right of taxation, but gave simply 
a new remedy, which by law is operative to embrace preexisting obliga- 
tions.“ But the act imposes upon the bank a lability for taxes assessed 
upon its shareholders, whether within or without the State. This lia- 
bility did not exist before the passage of the act.” Held void, 
(Covington v. First National Bank, 198 U. S. 111-114; First National 
Bank of Covington v. City of Covington et al., 103 Fed. 523, at page 
527) is the same case and was affirmed, The court said at page 527: 
“Any attempt to give it the appearance of being a curative statute is 
merely nominal and colorable, and can not be effective. The previous 
. had been vold because it was opposed to section 5219, Revised 
Statutes, and could not be cured, though other new and different legis- 
lation might be enacted. Moreover, imposes a tax upon national- 
bank shares alone, and the retroactive feature of section 3 is a mani- 
fest discrimination against national-bank shares, as there no corre- 
sponding provision in aiy law ot te State for the retroactive taration 
of anion e in the hands of State banks or of individuals.” 

talies ours. 

7. “The legistature has the power to pass healing acts which do 
not impair the obligations of contracts nor Interfere with yest 
ri S. © The rule in ard to curative statutes is that if 
the thing omitted or failed to done and which constitutes the 
defect sought to be removed or made harmless, is something which 
the legislature might have dispensed with bya Fah Meni eae fe it ma 
d ta ‘ons, S. S. si 


o so by a subsequent one.” (Southerland tory 
“The legislature can not validate what it could nce nava previous! 
done. ‘Acts which are jurisdictional and could not dispensed wit 
antecedently, by statute, can not be made immaterial by subsequent 
legislation. If such jurisdictional facts are wanting the Ae 
is a nullity and can not be cured by any subsequent legislation, for 
no prior legislation could make it effectual.'" Thus, for example, in 
Lane v. Nelson (Pa. case), it is settled by current of authorit 
that “the legislature by an arbitrary edict can not take the roperty 
of one man and give it to another; and that when it has n at- 
tempted to be taken by omas roceeding, as a sheriff’s sale, which 
s vold for want of jurisdiction, it is not in the power of the legis- 
ature to Infuse life into that which is dead.” (Ibid. 676.) 

. The New York court, in 129 N. Y 8 
to validate a tax void for jurisdictional reasons; “ 
the act seems to have been that an law ca 
validated by simply repealing it, and the vice of an assessment withou 
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a hearin 
excused 

taxpayer's) right is to pay no more t 
legislature can not arbitrarily determine the amount. * 


is no more than some formal omissions, which 
cause it was not 9 essential. © * > 
an his just proportion, and 

* 


may be 
His (the 
5 — 
the validating acts are open to this objection, While they were 2 
cient to cure defects of one character, they were not capable of in- 
1 life into a law which the legislature had no power to make.” 
(Matter of Trustees of Union College, 129 N. Y. 312-15.) ë 

9. “To ratify in form an unconstitutional act and then by retro- 
spective legislation cay, Of, au power of resistance, is a measure neither 

e. 


irregularity, but because they tried to cut off recovery in sui 
as te the case. here. they Say: 7 ts brought, 
the original evil * * * 
do, either directi by 8 
roceeding, or indirectly by de 

ction in matters ge pending be n 
11. In Williams v. Supervisors (122 U. S. 154), the court says: 
“Where the directions upon the subject might originally have been 
dis: ed with, or executed at another time, irregularities arising from 
neglect to follow them may be remedied by the legislature,” n the 
same case in the Circuit Court, 21 Fed. 99, Judge Wallace said: 
“ The panerai tuo o óften Presi E legislature may 
validate retrospectively any proceeding whic ey migh 
thorized in advance.“ 8 y might have au 

Massachusetts General Laws, chapter 59, section 82: 
ment valid except as to illegal excess. 

When the words “other moneyed capital" are supplemented by the 
words coming into competition with the business oF national banks 
there is no more difficulty in applying tt than there iş in construing the 
words engaged in the business of banking, and it has the advantage of 
54 years of construction which has met every angle of contention, 

1 follows : laste iy Cao We ge 

PR Me atheros patel e State on the capital of State 
(which if invested in United States bonds was exempt from tanstiont 
they could not sexy tax on shares of national banks; hence the change 
to other moneyed capital in the hands of individuals.” (N. Y. case 
3 Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall. 459; III. case, Bradley v. People, 4 Wall. 


Illegal assess- 


* 

. “In permitting the States to tax these share it was foreseen—the 
cases we have cited from Ve Bap Pon decisions showed too clearly that 
the State authorities might disposed to tax the capital invested {a 
these banks aggressively. But Congress said * you may tax 
the real estate of the banks as other real estate is taxed and you may 
tax the shares in the bank to the same extent as other 
rv capital invested lu your State.“ (People b. Weaver, 100 U. S. 


8. “It was conceived that by this qualification of the power of taxa- 
tion equality would be secured and injustice prevented.” (Ibid. 544.) 

4. “The term ‘equal rate’ embraces valuation.“ ‘assessment,’ and 
rate of assessment, aud when other owners of moneyed capital are 
allowed to deduct thelr debts from their credits and pay tax on the 
balance the national bank stockholder is given the same right." (Peo- 
ple v, Weaver, ibld. 545; (Indiana) Bank v. Britton, 105 U. S. 305.) 

5. “The term ‘moneyed capital’ embraces capital employed in na- 
tional banks and capital employed by individuals when the object of 
their business is the making of profit by the use of their moneyed capt- 
tal as money, * „ money used with a view of compensation Yor 
the use of money.” (Montana case, Tallbot v. Silver Bow Co., where 
stocks were exempt, 139 U. S. 448; Mercantile Bank v. N. Y., 121 U. S. 

38; Palmer v. McMahon, 138 U. S. 660.) 

6, A difference in mode of levying the tax does not invalidate the tax 
it the load is the same. (Coreyton v. National Bank, 198 U. S. 100.) 

7. That section 5219 was intended to “render it impossible for the 
State in levyi Such a tax to oreate and foster an unequal and un- 
friendly competition by favoring institutions or individuals carrying on 
a similar business and operations and inyestments of a like character. 

The business of banking, as defined by law and custom, con» 
sists in the issue of notes payable on demand intended to circulate aa 
money where the banks are banks of issue; in receiving deposits payable 
on demand; in discounting commercia) paper; making loans of money 
on collateral security; buying and selling bills of exchange; nego- 
tlating loans, and dealing in negotiable securities issued by the Govern- 
ment, State and National, and municipal and other corporations.” 
These are the operations in which the capital invested in national banks 
are employed, and it is the nature of that employment which consti- 

tes it in the eye of the law “ moneyed capital.” (Aberdeen Bank v. 

ehalis Co., 166 U. S. 458; see also pp. 460 and 481, where railroad 
corporations, insurance companies, etc., are 1 

8. Boyer v. Boyer (113 U. B.) holds that the money capital ex- 
empted must be of a material part relatively; “ credits are by no means 
synonymous with moneyed capital.” (Bank v. Wellington, 173 U. 3. 


18. 

9. Also that the bank must prove by evidence that the capital ex- 
empted was moneyed ig tie competing with national banks. (Seo also 
Bank v. Chambers, 182 U. S. 560.) 


[From the Evening Mail.] 

SENATORS Doust OWN PLAN TO VALIDATE New Tonk BANK Tay—Citr 
Has $18,000,000 ar Srakn tN Muascre Passo BY Born Houses 
AnD Now IN Concrass—WovuLp Maxx Law Rerroacrive—Mar Go 
TO COURTS, 

(By Henry Hazlitt, staff correspondent of the Evening Mall.) 
WASHINGTON.—Can Congress validate Pha eel hh a a levied 
under State law when the tax was unconstitutional under national law 

1 the time of its imposition? The city of New York appears to believe 
can, 
mae House of Representatives and the United States Senate have 

each passed separate resolutions designed to remove any Federal ob- 

stacles, and declaring the act of a State 7 legalize such a tax or to 
re the funds collected under such a tax Is not inimical to the inter- 
ests of the Federal Government. 

If New York City is right, then the city will retain $12.000,000 and 

11 abie to collect abou $6,000,000 additional, making a total of 

$18,000,000, 


But if New York City Is not "Gn me then the 3 compliance of 


—.— 


6 per cent. 
the purpose of carrying on a futile’ Manton 
FRIBNDS ARE FPEARBUL. 


And it is the —— even of many of those who voted in Congress in 
favor of this resolution to validate these back taxes that the action of 
Congress will not do the slightest 
York and many other cities in New York and other 
taxes collected under the law held to be unconstitutional by the Court 
of Appeals in the State of New York 

‘The tax referred te is that om national —— stock. Both the —.— 
and the House before fhe com separate validating aoe the 
tion Is new conference committee, whi 
repert some day this 

The ease u complex Lewy difficult to understand without e 
of its history. In 1819—g0 back with a vengeance—t 
Court decided that a ag co not tax a national bank — that 
was a Federal agen In 1863, however, the national bank act was 
passed and in the the f lowing year Congress gave the individual States 
permission to tax national E shares as the personal property 2 . — 


owner. There was one timit 2 this 3 


shares were not to be tax a higher rate other personal 
property. 
hegre = HIGH. 

This. was. held to in th ractice bank shares bore 2 
heavy burden. The value o — benk. stock was 8 tbe adding 
capital, 1 and undivided 1 pea — — therefore er pai 
on the full book value, but some States unti: 


was appraised at only one-fifth ¢ of ros — 2 market val ge 
property tax was easily eseaped—except that on bank vite 8 ch 
was too easily traced. 
In some States and sections prope of mom stocks were payin. 

— —.— 1 Ra o 


praised. at Tow "gure, it taxed at a bigh 
rate and bank sates in some instances 2 as ‘high as 7 per end a 


ear on their capital value.. ly at 
Aa ere a a 
e rate on a x 
In 1919, however, came. along E State tax. This tax took 


the place of the old personal property tax, and the State —.—— 
‘thereupon erem exempted from further tax “intangible personal p 
except bank shares, 

NEW YORK BANKS PROTEST. 

2 Bem was then that the national banks of New York protested the tax 
on bank shares, on the ground that, Sona to Federal statu 
national bank shares were taxed “a greater rate than 
of such wee other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of s 
was pointed kot: that “moneyed capital in the hands of in- 

Sey 8 ye banking bo 


dividual money inves g 
Loe + and others, 


such as J. P. Morgan & 
in the city of New Pork in in” 1922 com: 0 capital was nearly twice 
the tetal capital of the Binte, and 

The court of a the highest ser yl body in the State, eld 
the protest of the national ee ee wes ot held 
9 — 22 it went see yh. 

ongress, because ran contrary 
also provided that the tax on bank the ies not be Beal a greater 
rate than made or assessed. other moneyed capital 
hands of individual citizens of this State. 


TAX ORDERED RETURNED. 


As a result of this decision the municipalities of New York which 
had been receiving the tax, amounting to about $7, 000 a r in 
the State of New York, of which went to York City, 
were ordered to return the taxes re had 2 o years, 
with interest at 6 per cent. unable the tax 
for 1922 of about $6,000,000 more. deeision made a difference 
to New York City of $1 —.— 

The State legislature repea on in thst te law which 

bank. st — — — vat the result is now that 


stood in the 8 
State banks iu York ate — È: per 
shares and trust companies are pa a franchise tax red an 8 — 
amount, but national banks are not nor are private te banks. T 
State banks, however, hold that the tax on: their man 
repenl of this protecting clause in 1922 was 
ing im the courts. the tax paid from the inaugura 9 
come tax until that time. 

STATE HAS REMEDY. 


Of course, if the State of New York taxes private aking oi capital at 
the same rate as national-bank capital, It can constitutio proceed 
again. to tax the national banks. But it is. doubtful whetiiog me will 


eyer be able to retain the taxes collected during the years when the 
tax was illegal, no matter what action Congress shou! 785 take. 
The debate in the Senate illumines NE te 
CALDER, of New York, introduced his valid 1 amend nt, 
ator FLETCHER, of Florida, asserted that it should be made clear 2 
all that Congress could sibly accomplish ps 8 2 . 5 
New York and other States: “If you can * validate 
your 22 ation, the Federal Government will make ao objection to 
our doing so.“ 
š Senator Carper replied, “ That is all we propose to 25 
Senator PEPPER, of Pennsylvania, remarked during the debate on the 
amendment that “the purpose of the deciara fs merely 
to enable the question of validation to be ratsed in the several è 


Virginia 
inton that when that 


{Mr. Grass] and 3 do entertain the op 
3 finally decided it will be decided against the validity of the 
22 


SENATOR SMOOT'S VIEW. 


Finally Senator Smoot, of Utah, remarked “I think if the validat- 
ing amendment shall be ad and the State of New York shall then 
— —— to aa a valida’ act — — it will be fought 
Fests — of the the 1 3 f ye ack oo LA, it =. 5 5 —— 5 — the 

re o of New ae 0 when the 
question comes before the Supreme Court, that the court will hold 
une tutional any net of State pan herran to Vaata the tax 


collected. 
“That is what I believe as much as I believe that I live, ende f 
I am willing to yote to postpone the date of the final d 
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„I were an official of New York or Boston T would anticipate 
ment of the amount of money received by taxation by this 
n. 


interest 
inte 
e annua 


pay 


[From the New York World.] 
Tue Baxx Tax REFUND, 


agree than to say what 

Mr. MrLus thinks that the „ loss 
taxes @ year, to a 

$20,000,000 for New York alone, suffices to argue that Con 
t us authority to continue our method o 


against it. 
at the States . — ieee the 
the Senate entirely 


taxes discard 
and substituted. a of its own. og 
The States simply drifted. into a conflict with Federal law. The 

pan ity for the reform of State taxation became ter as taxes 
creased. Federal taxation had been so slight that mig — to it 

was natural, even if without excuse. Now the attention of New York 

is drawn to the matter by what may be called a fine for ag ni 

alr grep tee . real — is not the r eer of the unlawful taxes 

e 0 taxation among the respective States, 

as betw th the Federal Government. All con 

give more heed $o- what all — Doubt! 


thus u 


n the past tew days 
997,806, said to be the lar, TA 
The New Wins tax, $356,874. The th ioe in 3 

ere were other es in o 
If others of the — should oe the Moon — 
would 0 


sadly waste the property. 
—.— return to the Sage estate of On 9,870 Federal 


der 
The Senate 
1 ager = uestion a 


taxes 
Seperate et a 
y 
of w. 


. mone 
caused most of the tro 


[From the New York Evening Post.] 
2 — — mee Tae — ponam —.— URSTS AP- 
NCREASING RECRIPTS! € 
Tax COLLECTIONS Sri EXPRCTEÐ TO Overcoms Treasury — 
To — 8 I additional ation of $79,- 
to cover repaymen 8 taxes illegal rit ed was * of 
by the ip ape urean. The item includes $54,000. 


gress to-day 
which it is estimated will be ulred to meet tax-refund’ requirements 


FF $25,000,000: i 

e only approx je is to be in the tax 

refunds between now and June 30, the Treasury denci o of $92,000,000 

for, the current fiseal year is thereby increased tos HNO 7,000,006. Gen- 
eral Lord, the Budget Director, called attention, to the increas 


ing receipts in back tax collections and reiterates th that "the President's 
* of balancing the Budget this year still appeared likely to be 


0) 
ale tax collecti ha 
co ions ve amounted to about $8,000,000 a month 

since the drive began on July 1, at which ti C 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
would average $25,000,000 a month. therefore do 
not appear serious in the view of 2 officials, who say that, 
instead of am average of $2 collected in taxes to $1 paid . in 
refunds, the ratio for the current fiscal year will be nearly 8 to 

Phe estimate submitted to- -day, if granted by Congress 


will, —.— 
riations. for tax refunds of 


ore nearly gy nage daring the cur- 
al year, aior Ri amount Danaa June 30 last to June 
30. 1025. however. will be oy than $100,000 
‘These figure figures are subject 


to change, owing to eee possibility of court 
oo — which may affect the application or interpretation of £ the 
WS: 

The drive by the Internal Revenue Bureau om back taxes includes 
the taxes paid in 1918 for the year 1917: and the many changes in 
the tax laws oe eet us well as the unsettled state of the tax-law 
interpretations immediately after the war, make it possible, aecording 
o Treasury officials, that more refunds may be necessary. 


[From the New York Times, Friday, February 23, 1923.1 
Taxes UNLAWPULLY COLLECTED, 

The city charter requires the controler to certify to the aldermen 
one week before March 1 the funds available for meetin 
demands, so as to enable the aldermen to fix the tax rai 
budget was made up 
five millons of taxes 
8 un! tor reasons leaving 
garding. the these past can be 


altered 5 any power in any way controller wae SEE 
g ve autħority substituting Tune 15 for 
figuring of the tax rate. 
Even enactment of a relief bill would not be eos —— 
eae only validate such taxes as Con could 
lidate a ag ger — which the States lacked. — anaes to le In the 


be taxed in conformity with 
t to tax must be ively original, pow 
as they stood at the time. To Kraeng 1 rigi Bower 2 
ve: boom an ed. uncon- 
nae enact 3 


national ban ges . eral mee 
righ 


stitutionally but collected an — wena be 
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There is now pending a bill appropriating $78,675,000 to enable the 


Treasury to repay Federal taxes unlawfully collected. Every investor 
in national-bab shares had a Tent to assume that he would: be taxed 
by the States only in accordance with Federal laws as they were. 


in New 2555 F Taa 8 oa mer Don 
3 to yalidate those taxes, althoug ngr 8 
2 ts a unlawful taxes rather than proceed in the New 


refers to pa 
Fork N If Congres passes a validating bill, it is sure to be 
litigated and to put the matter in suspense pending the final judg- 
xes this year not 

‘ontroller raig P eads the 


New York's 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: The time of the gentleman 
from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there are only about half the 
Members present, and I think we ought to have a quorum to 
listen to the closing debate on this important matter. I make 
the point of order that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Evidently there is no quorum 

resent. . 
"4 Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Abernethy Drane 1 Rodenberg 
Ansorge er Kitchin Rogers 
Atkeson monds l Rose 
Beedy Ellis Knigh Rosenbloom 
Benham Faust Kraus Rossdale 
Bird Fish Kreider Rucker 
Bowers Focht Kunz Ryan 
Brand Freeman Lampert Ranat 
Brennan rner Langley chall 
Britten ould Larson, Minn. Scott, Mich. 
Brooks, III Greene, Vt. Lee, Ga. Scott, Tenn, 
rooks, Pa awes Lee, N. Y. isson 
rowne, W. Hayden Little pene 
urke icks Luhring Smith, Mich. 
urtness Himes MeClintie rou 
Cantril Tuck Michaelson Stiness 
Chandler, N. Y. Hukriede oore, III. Stoll 
Chandler, Okla, Hull Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. Hutchinson Muda homas 
Classon acoway O'Brien Treadway 
Clouse ames j lpp Ward, N. C. 
y Johnson, Migs. Overstreet Webster 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, S. Dak. Park, Ga. Wheeler 
Connolly, Pa. Jones, Pa. Patterson, Mo, White, Me. 
r, Ohio Jones, Tex Patterson, N. J. Williams, Tex. 
Copley ahn Perkins Winslow 
Crago Keller Petersen Wood, Ind. 
Crowther Kendall Porter Woods, Va. 
Cullen Kenned Reber Woodyard 
Davis, Minn. Kind Riddick Young 
Dempsey King Robertson Zihiman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and three gen- 
tlemen have answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, one might judge 
from some of the debate that has proceeded that this is a 
measure peculiarly of interest to the States of New York and 
Massachusetts. Such, however, is not the case, because there 
fire something like 15 or 18 States that are vitally interested in 
the passage of some kind of remedial legislation. In my own 
State legal contests have already been commenced by some 
banks while some others are paying under protest. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I haye only three minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This debate is only as to the validation 
proposition. No other State is in any trouble except New 
York and Massachusetts on that. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentieman is mistaken. 
In my own State suits haye already been brought to avoid the 

yment of taxes that have been levled under the law as it was 

Ing interpreted until the Richmond decision. We are inter- 
ested, therefore, in the passage of some kind of validating legis- 
lation. The proposition is this: Are the States to be com- 
pelled to refund the millions collected and to be denied the 
privilege of collecting from those who now refuse to pay the 
Same rate as the State banks? Congress is asked only to 
consent to legislation wherein the States may, if they choose, 
validate. Which proposition shall we adopt? For myself I 
am going to follow the advice of the State tax commissioner 
of my own State. He has consulted the commissioners from 
these other States. I state upon his authority that this House 
provision as to validation is not worth the paper it is written 
on. This view is confirmed by Senators KELLOGG and PEPPER, 


as I understand it, They say that with the Senate provisions 
at least something can be accomplished. What is there that 
has been urged against it? It has been urged that Congress 
has no right, nor has any legislative body the right, to go back 
and validate a tax. As was said by the gentleman from New 
York a few minutes ago, the Heintzen ease clearly established 
the right to ratify and validate an illegal tax. 

The case of the United States against Heinsze will be 
found in 206 U. S. 870. The principle therein set forth was 
followed in the more recent case of Rufferty against Smith-Bell 
Co., decified December 6, 1921. In the Heinszen case the Army 
administration of the Philippines had exacted certain duties 
on merchandise. The duties were levied, not by virtue of a 
legislative act but by an Executive order by the President. 
At the time the duty was levied Congress had passed no tariff 
law pertaining to the Philippine Islands. The duty was held to 
have been illegally collected in the first instance. Later Con- 
gress attempted to validate the collection of these illegal duties 
by an act passed in 1906, which will be found in Thirty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, page 636. The court held that Congress ` 
had the undoubted right to pass the legislation in the first 
instance, They then peg Sas having had that power in the 
first instance, they also had the power to go back and ratify 
or confirm the action that was then Illegally taken. 

Another case in point is Mattingly against District of Co- 
lumbia, 97 U. S. 687. This case concerned the validity of an 
act of Congress wherein Congress ratified certain assessments 
for street improvement in the District which had been held 
void. In sustaining the power of Congress to ratify these 
illegal taxes, the court said: 

If Congress or the legislative assembly had power to commit to 
the board the duty of making the improvements and the power to 
prescribe that the assessments should be made in the manner in 
which they were made, it had power to ratify the acts which it might 
have authorized. * * © Under the Constitution, Congress had 
power to exercise exclusive legislation in ali cases whatsoever over 
the District and this includes the power of taxation. * * * It 
may, therefore, cure irregularities and confirm proceedings which 
without confirmation would be vold because unauthorized, provided 
such confirmation does not interfere with intervening rights, 

There seems to be an opinion somewhat prevalent in the 
House that Congress has the right to ratify except as to those 
cases that are already in litigation. Certainly the bringing 
of a lawsuit does not vest in any party any right to a par- 
ticular decision, His right to recover must be determined on 
the law as it stands, not when the suit was brought, but when 
the judgment is rendered: 

Cooley on Taxation, third edition, 517, in reference to val- 
idating previous illegal tax levies, says: 

The general rule bas often been declared that the legislature may 
validate retrospectively the proceedings which they might have au- 
thorized in advance. 

An interesting case is the Exchange Bank tax cases originally 
reported in 21 Fed. 99, where the court said: 

And it is immaterial that 1 may operate to divest an 
individual of a right of action ting in his favor or subject him to a 
liability which did not exist originally. In a large class of cases this 
is the paramount object of such legislation. : 

This case was carried to the United States Supreme Court, 
where it will be found In One hundred and twenty-second United 
States, page 163. In confirming the lower court, the court held : 

The plaintif and the other shareholders were bound as owners of 
property to bear their just proportion of the public burden 
and it would seem but just that the defect should be cured if practicable 
and the shareholders not be allowed to escape taxation and thus entail 
the burden they should bear upon other taxpayers of the community. 

In brief, this Is the proposition: The provisions In the House 
bill merely reenact the existing law as that law has been con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court in the Richmond Bank case. As 
a matter of fact, the enactment of the House provision means 
absolutely nothing. If the Supreme Court, upon further con- 
sideration of the whole proposition, should reverse the position 
taken in the Richmond Bank case we would not require any 
legislation for validating purposes. If the Supreme Court 
should adhere to the doctrine in the Richmond Bank case, the 
mere restatement of that by statute would not add anything to 
the law. 

I believe in equality of taxation. Instances have been brought 
to my attention in a number of States of payments being made 
or about to be made by national banks who seek to escape their 
fair share of taxation by asserting the doctrine as set forth in 
the Richmond Bank case. If you adopt the House provisions 
you do just exactly what these bankers want you to do. They 
are not all this way. The largest bank in our State favors u 
change in the law. 

Now, let us look at the Senate provision. The effect is to 
remove any objection on the part of the Federal Government to 
any State which legalizes or confirms a tax that had been here- 
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tofore levied against any national bank, providing that it was 
not greater than the tax imposed for the same ‘period upon State 
banks or trust companies. It puts the national banks upon the 
same level as the State banks, and that to me is Just exactly 
where they should be. While they are Federal agencies, they 
are only so in an incidental way for principally they are local 
banking institutions that compete for business in the same local- 
ity as the other banks whose charters are ted by State 
authorities. I hope that the House will vòte down the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] and 
vote to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota has expired. } 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wxaveo}. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the proposition that ts presented 
by the pending motion does not involve the main feature of the 
bill. It involves simply paragraph 5 of the Senate amendment, 
which is the so-called validating amendment. You are called 
upon to vote either for paragraph 5 of the Senate amendment, 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lvcr] urges you 
to vote for, or to vote fer the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Me Fax] to concur in that with an amend- 
ment which is represented by the provision of the House con- 
ferees, What is the difference between the two proposals? 
That is what I suppese the House wants to know, 

As the bill passed the House the so-called validating provi- 
ston was contained in paragraph 3 of the bill. While the 
wording was different, the meaning of paragraph 8 as it passed 
the House was the same as contaimed in the language of the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, which provides for 
striking out the text of paragraph 5 of the Senate amendment 
and substituting the following language: 

That the 1 of section 5210 of the Revised Statutes of 


the United es as heretofore in force shall not prevent the lega 
ing. — or confi by the 8 of any ‘tax heretofore paid, 
levied, assessed shares 


upon national banks, or the col- 
deten thereof, ‘te the —— that sack tax would be valid under said 


Ta 1 0 words, the pending motion is to substitute the lan- 
guage just read for paragraph 5 of the Senate amendment, 
which reads as follews: 


That the act of a State legniizing, pacar a or confirming a tax 
heretofore levied or assessed upon bm tw a associations, 
or providing for the retention . oe tate” any of the tax here- 
tofore paid, not de deemed le to, or nimical to the N 
of, the United States or any 0 ‘thereof: Provided, That the 
amount retained, or to be retain such State is not in any case 
reat 3 roan the tax imposed for the same period upon banks, bank 
associations, or trust companies doing a B incorporat 
by — = er — laws of such State, or upon moneyed capttal or 


Now. ear is the difference? In order to understand the 
difference you must first understand what the situation is and 
what is the end sought to be reached by the so-called validating 
provision. The Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
by unanimous decision, has declared the assessment under 
which certain amounts of taxes have been collected on the 
shares of stock of national banks in New York tọ be absolutely 
yoid, and under the law the entire amount is to be refunded 
to the taxpayers. The decision of the court was based upon 
its findings that these shares of national banks had been taxed 
at a higher rate than other moneyed capital In the hands of 
individual citizens of the State of New York coming into com- 
petition with the business of national banks, the court citing 
as an Iillustratien the moneyed capital employed by the indi- 
vidual members of the private banking firms of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. It is admitted by all that in 
fairness the State of New York and the different cities and 
towns that have received this tax money should not be re- 
quired to refund all of it and the banks thereby escape all 
taxation. 


The House will remember that when this bill passed the 


House all of us expressed grave doubts whether the Congress 
had any constitutional power to grant any rellef by use of 
validating authority te the State of New York. 

all lawyers who have studied the question admit that what- 
ever power exists the State already has, but it was thought 
wise, in order to meet the technical plea fhat Congress had 
only granted permission to tax these shares at the time of the 
reguiar general assessment and not by back tax laws that we 
dnclude in the bill the provision In question. Now, under the 
proposal of the House the State ef New York, through its 
legislature, may do either of two things. It may pass a back- 
tax statute retaining of the tax funds referred to and ordered 
refunded by the court an amount equal to what would have 
been collected had the State mude a lawful assessment in the 
beginning; that Is, at a rate no higher than the rate imposed 


upon the other moneyed capital referred to. Or it may retain 
all of the money, if it will pass a back-tax statute which will 
cover not only the moneyed capital invested in the shares of 
national banks but also the moneyed capital in the hands of the 
Individuals invested in the business of the private banking 
and partnerships of the State of New York. 

Under the Senate provision Congress attempts to authorize 
the Legislature of the State of New York to pass a law over- 
riding the decision of the court by retaining all of the meney 
ordered to be refunded or retain any part of it. The legal effect 
of the proviso in the Senate proposal is the same as that of the 
first three lines in the Senate preposal because the Senate 
proviso appears te have been deliberately drawn so as to ex- 
clude the private bankers from its provisions. 

In other words, the House provision says to the State of 
New York, “ You may keep all ef this tax money which you 
have been ordered to refund provided you back tax the com- 
petitive capital invested in private banking and bring it up to 
the level of what you have collected on the shares of stock 
of national and State incorporated banks. Or, if you are net 
willing to make the moneyed capital invested in private bank- 
ing bear the same burden, then you may retain only that part 
which will equal in amount the taxes that you have collected 
from the moneyed capital invested in private banking.” Upon 
the other hand, the Senate preposal boldly says to the State of 
New York: 

“To hell with your caurts; you need the money, so keep it 
all, eyen though you have unlawfully collected it.” 

Some gentlemen speak about being unfair and some dema- 
gogues in New York who are either ignorant of the facts or 
else are devoted to the private bankers complain that the 
House has either been misled or is unfair. Mr. Speaker, the 
unfairness lies in the law of the State of New York which 
taxes the moneyed capital invested in the State and the national 
banks in a ‘greater sum, even including the income tax and nll 
other burdens, from three to four times What it taxes the 
moneyed capital invested in private banking. Do I say that? 
No; that is the solemn wnanimous decision of the Court of 
Appeals of the great State of New York and the findings of the 
joint tax committee of the Legislature of New York appeinted 
to investigate the question. 

The relfef from this vicious taxing system, from this favor- 
itism of the private banker, lies not in Congress but in the 
legislature of that great State. Let its citizens and its public 
officials instead of misrepresenting Congress go to Albany and 
insist that the tax laws of the State shall be rewritten so thut 
the tax burden shall fall equally upon the private banker and 
the State and national banker. Let them so amend the law 
that no Tonger will the small State and National banks in up- 
State New York have all of thelr earnings and more paid to the 
taxgatherer, while fhe moneyed capital employed in the great 
private banking coneerns of Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. pay a mere bagatelle in comparison, 

Now, gentlemen of the House, that frankly is the position 
of your conferees. The proposition which we submit to you is 
one of equality of treatment as against the Senate provision, 
which beldly shields the private banker and confirms him in 
his special privilege. 

La Porere and Owen and others advocate an amendment 
to the Constitution which will permit the legislative bodies to 
‘override and veto the decision of the courts, but the Senate by 
‘its proposal does not await the adoption of such an amen 
to the Constitution but it boldly commits Congress to the theory 
of legislative veto of judicial decision. Gentlemen of the 
‘House, if you vote for this provision of the Senate authorizing 
the Legisiature of New York to override the decision of its 
‘court on a tax question, then what are you going to do when 
it Is proposed in this House to have Congress by a resolution 
override the decision of the Supreme Court in matters of Fed- 
eral taxation? ‘To be consistent the Senate ought to send over 
to the House a resolution overriding the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the stock-dividend case. That would be con- 


| sistency upon its part. [Applause.] 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
fleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from South Da- 
kota Is ized for three minutes. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to call the attention of the House to a situation 
which exists in most of our mid-western States. According to 
the definition of “moneyed capital” given by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Richmond case (256 U. S. 
685) it Includes not only moneys invested in private banking, 
properly so called, but investments of individuals in securities 
that represent money at interest and other evidences of in- 
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debtedness such as normally enter into the business of bank - 
ing, Moneyed capital is also defined in the same decision as 
rights, credits, and demands upon which interest is received in 
the hands of private individuals. In other words, as here in- 
terpreted, it means moneys used for investment or loaning 
purposes, though it can in mo sense be said to be used in bank- 
ing operations. As a matter of fact, such investments are 
not in competition with the business of national banks in any 
proper sense of that term. 

Now, the whole difficulty with the bill as it passed the House 
is that it only permits the State taxing power to tax national 
banks at the same rate and in the same proportion as the State 
taxes moneyed capital in the hands of individuals. In most of 
our States we have a lower tax on farm mortgages and other 
evidences of indebtedness owned by private individuals than 
we have on bank stock and other personal property. With the 
law as it new stands, carrying as it does the definition of 
“moneyed capital” as given by the Supreme Court, no State 
can tax the national banks on the same basis as it does State 
banks, but only at the same rate as it taxes money in the hands 
of private individuals, The House bill, in my judgment, in no 
way changes existing law, but is simply a declaration of the 
law as laid down in Merchants National Bank against Rich- 
mond, f 

There is no good reason that I know of why national 
banks should not be taxed at the same rate as State banks. 
If New York has some vice in her law that permits private 
banks or bankers to escape, let her correct that law. 

We have private banks and State banks in my State and we 
tax private bankers and State banks upon exactly the same 
basis, There has never been any discrimination against na- 
tional banks. As long as private, State, and national banks are 
treated precisely alike there can be no just cause for complaint. 
I am firmly convinced that the Senate amendment ought to carry 
in this House. [Applause.] 

The constitutionality of the Senate amendment has been 
challenged. I do not think this challenge is well grounded. It 
is a principle of law of all but universal application that what 
a legislative body may do in the first instance may be later vali- 
dated by that body. The Congress had the undoubted right to 
permit the States to tax national banks on the same basis as 
such States tax its own banks. For more than 50 years the 
Stutes have taxed national banks at the same ratio as State 
banks in the belief that this was fully warranted under our 
Federal statutes. That the several States have acted in the 
best of falth and without discrimination, except in exceptional 
cases, can not be doubted. Having acted in good faith and in 
full eompliance with the law as they understood it in assessing 
national banks, can there be any doubt that this Congress has 
full authority under the Constitution to declare— 

That the act of a State legalizing, ratifying, or confirming a tax 
heretofore levied or assessed upon shares of national haaking associa- 
tions, or providing for the retention by said State of any of the tax 
heretofore paid, not be deemed hostile to, or inimical to the inter- 
ests of, the United States or any agency thereof: Provided, That the 
amount retained, or to be retained, by such State is mot in any case 
greater than the tax imposed for the same period upon banks, bennag 
associations, or trust companies doing a ba g business, incorporat 
ay or under the laws of such State, or upon the moneyed capital or 
shares thereof, 

Ë do not think that such authority admits of reasonable doubt, 
We have the power and ought to exercise it. It is not just to 
the State banks to have te carry a burden of taxation that is 
not imposed upon national banks that are in direct competition 
with them. Fairness demands that all banking institutions in 
direct competition with each other, seeking business in the 
same field under like conditions and serving like purposes, 
should bear the same burden of local taxation. To tax national 
banks upon the same basis as moneyed capital as defined by the 
Supreme Court is to give them an advantage which nothing in 
the situation or the services rendered by them can justify. 

Numerous suits are now pending in my State, instituted by 
national banks against the municipalities in which they are 
situated, through which they are seeking to recover large sums 
paid in taxes in the past. Such suits can not be justified upon 
any basis of fairness, and ought not to be given aid and en- 
couragement by this Congress, The Senate amendment will 
remedy the situation and compel these banks to bear their fair 
share of the burdens of government, and I therefore hope that 
it will be adopted. 

[Mr. Wittramson had leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield eight minutes and a half to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, the course of this debate yin- 
dicates strikingly the observation made by Michelet in his ac- 


count of the Sicilian Vespers—that sanguinary fruit of an 
oppressive tax six centuries ago—about the effect produced 
by the “legists” upon the development of liberty, civiliza- 
tion, and order in Europe. He pointed out that under the feu- 
dal system, when it was in full operation, moneys taken from 
the subject by the sovereign were seized by force, and when 
these exactions became unduly severe they inevitably bred re- 
sistance; but when the “men of law” appeared—the legists, as 
he styled them—their function was to invent formulas so so- 
norous and apparently of such lofty purpose that under their 
influence men naturally high spirited and impatient of oppres- 
sion became submissive to wrong, while other men, who would 
naturally have looked with repugnance upon any exercise of 
tyranny, were often induced not merely to tolerate and sanc- 
tion it but eren to become active perpetrators of it. And so, 
Mr. Chairman, we have here gentlemen naturally of a robust 
democracy, actually defending a proposal to enrich national 
banks at the expense of all other taxpayers, under the spell of 
mellifluous phrases about the sacredness of judicial decisions, 
State rights, and other abstractions. 

That this is not an exaggeration of rhetoric but an aceurate 
statement of fact will be apparent if we realize the precise char- 
acter of the question before the House. Stated in the briefest 
terms, it is this: Shall the national banks—perhaps the very 
richest elements of our civic life—be made to contribute their 
fair proportion to the cost of government—that is to say, of 
protecting the enormous riches which they possess—or shall 
their proper proportion of public expense be imposed upon 
others, and they the poorest members of the community? 

The national banks for the last three years have been taxed 
certain sums which, until a short time ago, were paid with- 
out question—without any question of their fairness or justice. 
Lately the courts have held by a technical construction that un- 
der the law imposing this levy a distinction was created between 
these corporations and other entities subject to taxation. There 
was no pretense that any injustice has been done. It was not 
even beld that any disproportion was actually created between 
these different taxpayers. But it was held that under the law 
as it stood such a distinction might be established between the 
amount collected from national banks and that exacted from 
other persons engaged in banking. On that technical construc- 
tion the whele law imposing the -tax has been set aside, and 
some $20,000,000 collected without question during three years, 
and long since expended for public purposes, must now be re- 
funded. 

Mr. STEVENSON rose. 

Mr. COCKRAN, I have net the time to yield. I do not think 
anybody will question that this statement of the proposition 
now before the House is absolutely fair. The proposal we ask 
the House to adopt is that, notwithstanding this technical defect 
in the method of imposing the tax, the Federal Government in 
the exercise of its sovereign power through Congress—which is 
the depository of that sovereignty—shall sanction that levy. 

I am not going to discuss now whether that would be “ after” 
taxation, “back” taxation, “retroactive” taxation, or taxa- 
tion under any other descriptive term. It is enough fer me to 
know that it is taxation. 

absolute, 
imposed. 


When the power to tax exists it Is 
without limitation of any kind on the amount to be a 
This Congress has a perfect right to levy in one year the 
amount that ordinarily it might have levied in three years. 
And that practically is all that it is asked to do now—to sanc- 
tion, to validate the collection of what these banks lawfully 
owed, equitably owed, during the last three years for the 
support of government. No one denies that here is a situ- 
ation where somebody must make good the loss which the 
various States and municipalities affected by the decision 
must sustain if this proposal which we are urging be defeated. 
The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco] tells us that he 
has a measure for meeting this emergency which is more 
perfect than the proposal we are urging. I shall not discuss 
the grounds of his assertion, fer the reason that the bill with 
the Senate amendment is the only measure that has any chance 
of passing during this Congress, To amend it means to defeat it. 
The question is, Will this Government exercise its sovereign 
power to do justice or will it allow gross injustice to be perpe- 
trated by failure to perform what right obviously demands? 

Gentlemen on the other side seem to suggest that this enor- 
mous sum properly due for taxes might be remitted as an act of 
generosity to the bankers and that nobody will be hurt by it. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. The amount of these 
taxes must be obtained by the Government from some source. 
There is no way in which the loss of revenue caused by failure 
of these banks to bear their share of the public expense can be 
made good except through a contribution by somebody else. 
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Where is it to come from? In finding the answer to this ques- 
tlon we will see clearly where lies the equity of this question. 
Gentlemen may not be aware of the fact—I have taken the 
floor because so far it has not been made clear in this debate— 
that under our New York constitution no levy of taxes can 
be made beyond 2 per cent of the property subject to assess- 
ment. We are now collecting every year a sum equal to 1.978 
per cent of that amount. We can not, therefore, increase the 
tax levy to make good the $20,000,000. We can not issue bonds 
under the limitations of our constitution. How, then, are we 
to find the money that—unless Congress affords us relief—we 
must pay to the national banks? In one way only: We must 
eut down the present expenses of the city government. And 
where must that reduction occur? Only in one field of public 
expenditures is it practical: We must cut expenditures for 
education, for police, for prevention against fire and against 
the spread of disease. Here, then, is surely an occasion when 
the sovereign power of government should be exercised to do 
equity. You, gentlemen of the House, can exercise that sover- 
elgnty. And where the power to do equity exists you can not 
refuse to put it in effect and remain fully loyal to your duty. 

Shall these bankers, bloated with profits, whose dividends 
have risen to a degree that almost shocks the economic con- 
science of the thoughtful and the patriotic, be given in addi- 
tion to these swollen revenues a contribution of $20,000,000, 
taken from the clerks, the scrubwomen, the policemen, the 
teachers, and all the other meritorious persons laboring in 
humble but most useful capacities for the welfare of our entire 
citizenship? There is no other source from which such an 
unholy contribution can be taken. 

To prove conclusively that if this relief be denied us there is 
no power anywhere to find one dollar to meet this deficiency of 
$20,000,000 except by cutting down the elty budget in the direc- 
tions I have mentioned—that is to say, by reducing the salaries 
or cutting down the numbers of municipal employees—I need 
but mention that no later than last Monday the governor of otr 
State, under a provision of the constitution, sent an emergency 
message to the legislature asking authority for the New York 
City officials to meet and change their budget in the very direc- 
tion that I have mentioned. That law was passed and signed. 

It affords the only means that the State of New York can 
adopt to meet this situation. If relief be afforded by adop- 
tion here of the Senate amendment, the emergency law will 
not be invoked. But if this Senate amendment fails, the State 
of New York must put this emergency law in operation. The 
profits of the bankers will be increased enormously although 
there is not one of them that can show a deficit in earnings dur- 
ing the last few years. There is not one of them that has 
failed during that time to declare huge dividends. And now 
this House, if it reject this appeal for relief, will further in- 
crease the swollen earnings of these corporations, and at the 
same time take from the miserable pittances paid to public em- 
ployees the amount that will be necessary to supply this de- 
ficiency. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker. how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has half a 
minute remaining. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I take this time in order that I may 
explain to the House that the motion will undoubtedly be di- 
vided and, as I understand, both sides desire that the House 
shali recede. The important vote comes on the question of con- 
curring. I have moved to concur with the Senate amendment 
in order that I may relieve of their embarrassments the States 
in which suits to the extent of many millions have already been 
brought—North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New 
York, Massachusetts—and, I understand, Vermont, Connecticut, 
in which suits are threatened, Virginia, in which suits are 
probable, for the recovery of money to which the banks are not 
in equity entitied, which belongs to the taxpayers under the 
law as It was construed for 50 years until it was upset on the 
score of a technicality. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, referring to the remarks just 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts, I hope that those 
people, who believe as I do, and by that I mean the Members 
who are in favor of the protection afforded by section 5219 of 
the Revised Statutes as amended by the amendment which I 
have proposed, will vote to recede. If the motion then is on 


my proposition to concur with an amendment, I shall be satis- 
fied, but if the vote is then on the question of accepting the 
Senate bill as it now appears, I hope that vote will not prevail. 
I want to be perfectly frank with the House. The conferees 
are not agreed that the provisions even of the Senate bill should 
pass in the present form. 


We are not agreed that the pro- 
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visions in the House bill are in proper form. As I stated pre- 
viously, I shall offer an amendment to perfect the other para- 
graphs of the bill, and they are tmportant. I do not want the 
House to be deceived by the peculiar parliamentary situation 
which has arisen. Do I understand the vote will come first on 
the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts to recede? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first vote will be on the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts to recede. His 
motion was originally to recede and concur, but that motion hag 
been divided on a demand for a division. The first vote will 
be on the question to recede, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then the next motion 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The next preferential motion 
will be on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
concur with an amendment, 

Mr. McFADDEN. This is perfectly clear then. 

Mr. WINGO. May I suggest to the House that we on this 
side would be willing to recede. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I so understand and I hope this side will 
vote likewise. 

Mr. WINGO. And then have a straight vote upon concurring 
in the amendment. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I wanted to make it perfectly clear to the 
membership of the House that the second vote would not be on 
accepting the Senate amendment, as proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, but upon my motion to concur with an 
amendment, 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Dare}. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to make a state- 
ment in connection with the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that there is a suit pending in Vermont. There 
is no suit pending in Vermont that is based in any way on the 
particular question that is involved here. The suit that is 
pending in Vermont—and there is only one important suit 
pending there that he can in any way have reference to—is a 
suit that is based on certain specific Vermont statutes, and it 
is a question entirely different from the question that is now 
being considered here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. The Chair will state the par- 
liamentary situation and the questions in the order of their 
precedence. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts moves to recede and concur, which at that 
moment had precedence. A division was demanded of the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts which the House 
had the right to make. The question was divided, and there- 
fore the first motion put will be on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to recede. The question is on the 
motion to recede. 

The question was taken, and the motion to recede was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the motion of the gentléman from Pennsylvania to concur with 
an amendment to paragraph 5, which the Clerk will again re- 
port. 

The motion to concur with an amendment was again Je- 
ported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, upon that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 220, nays 88, 
not voting 122, as follows: 


YEAS—220. 

Almon Burdick Curry Fields 
Andrews, Nebr. Burton Dale Fisher 
Anthony Batler Darrow Focht 
Appleby Byrnes, 8. C. Davis, Tenn. Fordney 
Arentz Byrns, Tenn. Deal Foster 
Aswell Cable é Dickinson Frear 
Bankhead Campbell, Kans. Dominick Free 
Barbour Campbell, Pa, Doughton Fuller 
Barkley Cannon rewry Fulmer 

1 Cantrill Driver Gabn 
Benham Carter Dunbar Garrett, Tenn. 
Bixler Chalmers Dupré Garrett, Tex. 
Blakeney Chandler, Okla. Echols Gensman 
Bland, Va Chindbiom Elliott rp 
Boles Cole, Towa Evans Gilbert 
Bowling Collier Fairchild Goodyeoorts 

x Collins Fairfield raham, III. 
Briggs Colton Faust Gries 
Brown, Tenn. Crago Favrot Hadley 
Buchanan Cramton Fenn Hammer 
Bulwinkle Crisp Fess Hardy, Colo, 
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Hau Leatherwood Olver Strong, Pa. 
Hawley Lee, Ga. Parks, Ark. Summers, Wash, 
Hays Lin ‘ Sumners, Tex, 
Henry Little Pringe Sweet 
Hersey Longworth Purnel Taylor, Ark. 
Hickey y uin Taylor, Colo. 
Himes Lyon Radcliffe Temple 
Hoch cArthur Rainey, Ala, Thompson 
Hooker McCormick Raker Tillman 
H McDuffie Rankin Tilson 
Hull McFadden 3 Tincher 
Humphrey, Nebr. McKenzie Reed, W. va. Tinkham 
Husted McLaughlin, Mich Rhodes Towner 
Ireland MecLaughtia, Pa. Ricketts Tacker 
Jefferis, Nebr, McPherson Roach Turner 
effers, Ala. MacLafferty Robertson Tysou 
olmson, Ky. Madden Robsion Upshaw 
Johnson, Wash. Mapes Ronse Vaile 
Jones, Tex. Martin Sanders, Vestal 
Kearns Michener Sandlin Vinson 
Kelley, Mich. Miller ` Scott, Tenn Ward, N. Y. 
Kendall Mondell Sears Wason 
Ketcham ontague Shreve Watson 
SS Moore, III. Sinclair Weaver 
Kincheloe oore, Sinnott ebster 
Kline, Pa, Moores, Ind White, Kans, 
Kopp M Smith, Idaho Wilson 
Langley Murphy Smithwick Wingo 
Lankford Nelson, Me. Snyder Woodruff 
Lersen, Ga, Nelson, J. M. Speaks Woodyard 
Lawrence Newton, Mo. Steagall Wright 
Layton Nolan Stedman Wurzbach 
Lazaro Norton Stephens Wyant 
Lea, Calif, Oldfield Stevenson Zihiman 
NAYS—85. 
Ackerman Goldsborough McLaughlin, Nebr. Riordan 
Anderson Graham, Pa. MacGregor Sanders. N. X. 
Andrew, Mass. Green, Iowa M Sanders, Tex, 
Bacharach Greene, Mass. Maloney Siegel 
ok Griffin Mansfield Snell 
lack iu Mead tafford 
Blanton Hogan Merritt feenerson 
Bond Hu m Minis Sullivan 
Carew ohnson, B. Dak. Mott Swank 
Christopherson ly, Nelson, A. P. ague 
gue Kirkpatrick Newton, Minn. Taylor, N. J. 
Clarke, N. Y. Kissel O'Connor Ten Byck 
Cockran Kleenka ge Underhill 
Connally, Tex. Kline, N. ¥. Parker, N. J. Voi 
Cooper, Wis. Knutson Parker, N. X. Vol 
Coughlin -Lanham atterson, N. J. Volstead 
Dallinger Larson, Mina. Paul Williamson 
Dunu Lehibach Perlman Winslow 
Fish Linthicum Rainey, III. Young 
Frothingham Loran m r 
Galllvun London Rayburn 
Gifford Luce Reed, N. Y, 
NOT VOTING—122, 
Abernethy Drane Kitchin Rucker 
Ansorge Dyer Knight Ryan 
Atkeson Edmonds raus Sabath 
aair is Kreider Schall 
RK Fitzgerald Kunz Scott, Mich, 
Bird n 8 Shaw 
Bland, Ind. French Lee, N. Y. Shelton 
Bowers Funk Luhring Sle 
Brand Garner MeCilntic Smith, Mich, 
Brennan Glynn McSwain Sproul 
Britten Gorman t n Stiness 
Brooks, III Gould oore, Va Stoll 
Brooks, Pa Greene, Vt, Morin Strong, Kans. 
Browne, Wis. Hardy, Tex. uda Swing 
Hawes O’Brien Taylor, Tenn. 
Burtness Hayden Thomas 
Chandler, N. Y. Herrick Olpp orpe 
Clark, Fla feks t Timberiake 
Classon uck Park, Ga, Treadway 
8 Hukrlede Patterson, Mo. Walters 
od Humphreys, Miss. Perkins Ward, N. C. 
Coie, Ohio — Petersen Wheeler 
onen 8 Pa. acowuy Porter White, Me. 

r, Ohio J Reber Williams, III. 
Copley Johnson, Miss, Reece Williams, Tex. 
Crowther , Pa. Riddick Wise 
Cullen Ka Roden Wood, Ind. 
Davis, Minn. Keller Rogers Woods, Va. 
—— Kenned Rose Yates 
į ison Rosenbloom 
Dowell 


So the motion to concur with an amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Greene of Vermont (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 

Mr. Moore of Virginia (for) with Mr. Rogers (against), 

Mr. Rucker (fer) with Mr. Lampert (against). 

Mr. Johnson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Brown of Wis- 
consin (against). 

Mr. French (fer) with Mr. Cullen (against). 

Mr. White of Maine (for) with Mr, Burtness (against). 

Mr. Kraus (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 

Until further notice : 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Begg with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Parter with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. McClintic. 


. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Kahn with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

. Beedy with Mr. Brand. 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Garner. 

Denison with Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi. 
Morin with Mr. McSwain. 

Williams of IIlinols with Mr. O’Brien. 

. Swing with Mr, Sabath. 

Crowther with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

. Dowell with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. King with Mr. Drane. 

Freeman with Mr. Kunz. 

. Perkins with Mr. Thomas. 

Keller with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
. Rosenbloom with Mr. Wise. 

. Timberlake with Mr. Jacoway. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Overstreet. 

Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Stoll. 
Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hayden. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
cede and concur in the remainder of the Senate amendment with 
an amendment as follows. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MeFaborx moves that the House recede and concur in the re- 
mainder of the Senate amendment with an amendment as follows: Be- 

nning with line 6, on page 8, strike out down tø aud including line 

l. But 4, and insert in lieu thereof the followin 


19. The legislature of each State 9 and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner and place of taxing 
all the shares of national banking associations located within its limits. 
The several States may tax said shares or include dividends derived 

from in the taxa’ income of an owner or holder thereof, or tax 
the income of such associations, provided the following conditions are 
complied with: 
. (a) The tmposttion by said State of any one of the above three 
forms of taxation shall be in lieu of the others. 

“(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not 
be at a ter rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of the individual citizens of such State coming into competition 
with the business of national banks: Provided, That bonds, notes, or 
other evidences of Indebtedness in fhe hands of individual citizens not 
employed or engaged in the banking or investment business and repre- 
senting merely personal investments not made in competition with such 
1 not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning of 

section. 

e) In case of a tax on the net income of an association the rate 
shall not be higher than the rate upon other financial corpora- 
tions nor higher than the 8 or of the rates assessed by the taxing 
State upon the net income mercantile, manufacturing, and business 
corporations doing business within its limits. 

„(d) In case the dividends derived from the sald shares are taxed 
the tax shall not be at a ter rate than is assessed upon the net 
income from other mon capital. 

2. The shares or the net income as above Provides of any national 
banking association owned nonresidents of any State, or the divi- 
dends on such shares owned by such nouresidents, shali be taxed in the 
taxing districts where the association is located and not elsewhere; 
and such associations shall make return of such income and pay the 
tux thereon as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

“8. Nothing herein shall construed to exempt the real property 
of associations from taxation in sar State or in any subdivision thereof 
18 — same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 

axed.” 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, in 
section B, the third line, that the word “the” before “indi- 
vidual” be stricken out, ¥ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to modify his motion in the man- 
ner indicated, Is there objection? s 

Mr. WINGO. Where is that? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It is a stenographic error, that is all—so 
it will read “ other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens” instead of the individual citizens.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is an extremely complicated 
amendment, and one very difficult for a layman to understand. 
May I ask the gentleman who is the author of it and how it 
has been agreed upon? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It is mine, with the exception of one para- 
graph, which is the work of the Senate conferees and the House 
conferees; and I may say the Senate conferees are in accord 
with it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The Serate conferees are in accord 
with this proposition? i 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; with the exception of one paragraph, 
which I will endeavor to explain to the House. I will try to 
explain the situation. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, this is in compliance with or the 
result of those consultations? 


Mr. MCFADDEN. It is. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Is the last proviso on 
the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. We have removed the Senate provision by 
the vote we have just taken and substituted for it another 
provision by vote of the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as I heard the provision read, it 
provided that national banks could not be taxed at a higher 
rate than manufacturing corporations. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is true under certain conditions. 
That is one of the limitations in one of the provisions of the 
bill. I think if gentlemen will wait until I have an opportunity 
to explain this proposition to the House all their questions 
will be answered. It is my intention to ask for sufficient time 
so that this matter may be discussed. I do not want to hold 
the House for a useless explanation; but this is a complicated 
matter, and I believe the House has the right to know about it. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any objection to my unanimous-consent 
request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has one hour in his own right on his motion. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was not sure whether there was an 
objection made to my unanimous-consent request. 

A MEMBER. You have not made any. 


page 5 left in 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request made by the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania, which was to modify his motion, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. LUCE. To reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no question pending 
to which the gentleman from Massachusetts may object. 

Mr. LUCE. T ask unanimous consent to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can be done with the 
consent of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but not to lose the floor. 

Mr. LUCE. I understand it was the gentleman's intention 
that the time should be divided? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is my intention to yield for debate 
without losing my right to control the time. I shall be very 
glad to yield time if I can, if the parliamentary situation is 
favorable to yielding. I have no desire except to have a proper 
and thorough discussion of this bill by both sides, and if the 
parliamentary situation is such that I may yield a part of my 
time to those in opposition, I will do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can yield to 
anyone except for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] 
may want to use some time? ? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Then why not let the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania move that one half of the time be controlled by him- 
self and the other half by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
at the end of which time he will move the previous question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A simpler way will be for the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to yield half an hour to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If at the end of the discussion 
it should appear that an amendment might be desirable, an 
amendment of some minor character, the previous question will 
be understood to have been ordered. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has control of the hour, and he may use it as he sees 
tit. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. Is my motion to recede and concur still pending? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to recede and concur was submerged in the 
motion to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. LUCE. Do I have further opportunity to make the 
same motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not, with 
respect to paragraph 5, but with respect to other motions, if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has the floor, it would be in 
order to move for that purpose. 

Mr. LUCE. I move to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman was not rec- 
ognized for that purpose, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a preferential motion until the 
recession is had? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The recession on this matter 
has not been moved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not a motion to recede and concur a 
preferential motion over a motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not understand 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. McFappen] is in charge of the time. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] desires to enter a preferential 
motion. That could be done, I assume, without the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania losing the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly; if the gentleman 
7 Massachusetts has a preferential motion, he may enter 
t now, i 

Mr. LUCE. I move to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be pending. That is 
‘in the remainder of the Senate bill. . 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, let it be clearly under- 
stood that it is my desire to yield one-half of the time to the 
gentleman from Masssachusetts [Mr. Luce], who is opposed to 
this proposition, for the purpose of debate only. ; 
| Mr. MONDELL. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
iretain control of the time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 
yield. 

, The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
[eee is in a position to retain the floor and to control his 
me, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 

it is my purpose, as briefly as I can, because ot the lateness of 
‘the hour, to explain this amendment, and therefore I will ask 
not to be interrupted until I have completed my short analysis 
of this measure. 
It will be noticed by the Members present who have fol- 
lowed the debate that my amendment deals with the balance of 
the bill, except that which we have voted on, which is the vali- 
dating clause. This amends section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and is an honest attempt to mod- 
ernize the statute and reconcile the differences in the two 
measures before us. To say that we have confined our work 
to the one section of validation would be an error. We have 
broadened the rights of the States to tax national banks just 
to the extent that we believe that it is safe to permit the 
States to tax national banks and leave the national banks the 
right to exist. The States of late have broadened their laws 
regulating the State banks to such an extent that there is a 
rivalry existing to-day between the State banking institutions 
and the national banks. The State-bank problem has changed 
completely since section 5219 was originally enacted. We have 
almost arrived at the point where this competition for the 
rights given by States to their own institutions to make money 
is a serious matter for the national banks, which are the 
pillars and foundation of the Federal reserve system. The only 
rights, eyen, that the national banks have over the State banks 
is the right afforded in section 5219 to protect them from an 
undue tax by the several States. If we open the door and per- 
mit indiscriminate taxation of the national banks, I am fear- 
ful—and in this view I have the concurrence of the Comptroller 
of the Currency as expressed to me to-day—that it will drive 
the national banks out of the system, and they will say, What 
is the use? If the only remaining thing that is left to us in the 
way of protection is taken from us, we might as well go under 
the State law.” 

I would like to call attention to the predicament that we 
would be in if the national banks left the Federal reserve sys- 
tem to-day. There is a kind of rivalry existing among many 
of the larger banks due to the popularity that has grown up in 
the city because of the fact that the State laws have been so 
broadened that they are driving the national banks from this 
system. 

I am sure that it is unnecessary for me to call the atten- 
tion of Members to this situation, but in the State of California 
to-day there is hardly a national bank left. In Ohio, Michigan, 
in interior New York, and in New England many national 
banks because the State laws have been broadened have left 
the national system. That is the one important thing in con- 
nection with this whole matter. So the conferees have taken 


Otherwise I shall be forced not to 


the two bills which the Senate and the House have passed 
and after due deliberation with the tax commissioners and 
attorneys representing the banks of the country over a period 
of almost a year have tried faithfully and honestly to make a 
workable plan. The conferees are practically in agreement on 
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everything except section (b) in my amendment, and in this 
we realize that that is the vital part, the permanent legisla- 
tion providing the authority to the States to permit the future 
taxing of national banks. 

I want to read what is in disagreement with the Senate 
conferees : 

(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not 
be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other money capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such State coming into competition 
with the business of national banks: Provided, That bonds, notes, or 
other evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens 
not employed or engaged in the banking or investment business and 
representing merely personal investments, not made in competition with 
such business shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning 
of this section. 

Now, owing to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the so-called Richmond case section 5219 was 
broadened to include “as other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individuals "—mortgages, bonds, and so forth. What we are 
attempting to do here is to make a clean-cut proposition, so 
that national banks will be taxed in the same manner as private 
money or money in the hands of private individuals and pri- 
vate banking capital in the United States. The Senate's last 
provision suggested to the conferees provided a different classifi- 
cation, It provided that for the purposes of taxation national 
banks should be classed with State banks and be taxed in the 
Same manner, With a provision that at no time should that tax 
exceed the amount of the tax that was levied on real estate 
and other tangible property, 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, LUCE. I think we would all be enlightened if the gen- 
tleman would make it clear whether when he speaks of money 
invested in private banks he has in mind the total capital of 
the private banker or that part which comes in competition 
with national banks. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I presume that it would be that portion 
that comes in competition with the national banks. 

Section (e) provides: 

In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not be at 
a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens coming into competition with the business 
of national banks: Provided, That bonds, notes, or other evidences of 
indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens not employed or en- 
gaged in banking or investment business and representing merely per- 
sonal investments not made in competition with such business shall 
not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning of this section. 

That provides for classification of taxation of the banks 
under an income form, which is a modern form of taxation 
which is equitable and just. There is no dispute, as I under- 
stand it, on the part of anyone about that being a proper basis 
for States having income tax laws. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. What would happen if the State did not tax 
manufacturing corporations? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is a limitation, I would say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. But I notice that the gentleman has eliminated 
the language that was put in in the Senate provision. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would say to the gentleman that we 
provide that they shall be assessed on the same basis as finan- 
cial corporations only at no higher rate than the highest rates 
assessed upon mereantile or manufacturing establishments. 
They shall be taxed upon the same basis as banks but not at 
a higher rate than that levied on corporations. 

Mr. MILLS. Then assume, as is the case in the gentleman’s 
State, that.manufacturing corporations are not taxed at all, 
do you not Inevitably get the result that national banks can not 
be taxed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; I do not; because they are to be 
taxed at the same rate as other moneyed capital in the hands 
of its citizens or financial institutions coming into competition 
with them are taxed, and in Pennsylvania they are now taxed 
alike, and no dispute arises and everyone is satisfied. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. HUSTED. If the business corporations were not taxed 
in any way, then it would have absolutely no effect whatever, 
there would he no control as to the rate of taxation on na- 
tional banks in that State, and the only provision that would 
control would be the one that they are not to be taxed at a 
higher rate than other financial institutions, 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. Then what would happen in the case of the 
State of New York where the manufacturing corporations are 
taxed on a low income tax basis, much lower than other cor- 
porations, the theory belng that we wanted to encourage man- 
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ufacturing. Does that mean that national banks could not be 
taxed at a higher rate than we tax our manufacturing cor- 
porations? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No, it provides that they shall be taxed 
exactly as other financial institutions shall be taxed with the 
limitation that in no case shall the tax exceed the amount 
levied against corporations, 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; the first test is that they shall be 
taxed at no higher rate than other financial corporations—that 
is, other banks. The other is that they shall not be assessed 
at a higher rate than the highest mercantile, manufacturing, 
and business concerns, I insisted on the change so that if they 
wished to exempt manufacturing corporations they could. It 
does not say manufacturing or mercantile or business estab- 
lishments, it says “ manufacturing and,” In other words, if you 
make manufacturing corporations totally exempt, business 
corporations having a certain rate, and then mercantile another, 
you would take the highest of them which should be the high- 
est rate at which you could tax the income of national banks. 
You might have one rate for one, another rate for another, 
and another absolutely exempt, but you can tax the net income 
of a national banking corporation to the extent of the highest 
one of those three, even though one of them is wholly exempt. 
It Is specifically worded in that way to permit the gentleman's 
State and mine and other States to exempt manufacturing cor- 
porations, if the State wishes to do so. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Section (d) provides that in case of divi- 
dends derived from the shares so taxed the tax shall not be at 
a greater rate than is assessed on the net income from other 
moneyed capital. 

Mr. Speaker, I am ready now to yield time to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if he desires it. How much time does the 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. LUCE. I would like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
eee (Mr. Luck] and reserve the remainder of ny 

me. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am under the 
ran a that there was a unanimous-consent agreement as 
to time. 

Mr. WINGO. No; that was not agreed to. 

Mr. McCFADDEN. I intend to yield one-half of the time to the 
other side. I asked the gentleman from Massachusetts how 
much time he wanted, and I yielded what he asked for, 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Yesterday, in company with many other Mem- 
bers of the House, I received a telegram, which proved to be 
identical with other telegrams sent here. I call attention to 
its last statement: 

The Senate amendment is unjust and vicious legislation and it 
jeopardizes the existence of our national banks. ji 

An interesting and in some aspects an amusing thing is that 
the Senate amendment throws more protection around the 
national banks than the House amendment. The Senate amend- 
ment provides that in the matter of the taxing of shares—and 
I am not now referring to income—of banking associations 
they shall not be taxed at a higher rate than the shares of 
business corporations. That amendment was not in the draft 
that came from the House, and in this particular the Senate 
actually increased the protection thrown around the banks 
by the House bill. This is a vital thing because the only 
menace to the banks comes from such a situation as that which 
arose in North Dakota, where the State saw fit to try to tax 
the banks out of existence, if it could, in order to establish 
its own State institution. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, in which he asks us to recede still further from our 
original position, if I understand it aright, strikes out this 
provision which the Senate intended for the protection of the 
banks, with the result that if his amendment is adopted the 
national banks will have a less degree of protection. I call 
it to the attention of the House, and I hope through you. sir, 
Mr. Speaker, it will reach the attention of the gentleman who 
sent these telegrams, that it is rash and unwise to sign form 
telegrams without reading them and knowing what they mean. 
[Applause.] When reputable men of high standing in a com- 
munity see fit to send us telegrams that are untrue, how may 
they question our wish to exercise our judgment. I would it 
were possible to convey to these bankers our expression of deep 
regret that they should flood the Congress of the United States 
with inaccurate and misleading statements containing an 
element of untruth. ; 

I will yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrris] 10 
minutes, 
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Mr. WINGO: T make a point of order 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of the 
time allotted to the gentleman from Massachusetts to him now, 
which, T understand, Is 20 minutes. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yields aw additional 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, which makes a total of 30 minutes, of which 
he has used 5 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO! I understand the gentleman has 25 minutes 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 25 minutes 
remaining: 

Mr. LUCE. I vie 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Maxs}. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think I have one more 
person to speak, and I wish gentlemen on the other side could 
use some of their time now. It is only fair that the affirmative 
side use all of their time. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr, Speaker, I have no desire to be captious 
in the matter, but a very unfortunate situation has arisen. An 
amendment which may involve the most serious consequences 
to- various’ States of the Union is laid before us without op- 
portunity to study and reflect upon it. It is quite possible 
after un examination of the amendment we might desire—~ 

Mr. WINGO; To what amendment does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr, LUCE. The amendment which has just been submitted 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WINGO! The gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
gentleman from New York certainly have seen this proposal 
for months. 

Mr. MCFADDEN: T will say there is not very much devia- 
tion here, except in one section (b), from what has been before 
the House. 

Mr. WINGO: The only difference is in one paragraph (b), 
and the gentleman has studied that. 

Mr. LUCE. I am advised one of my friends in this matter 
is ready to take the floor, and P yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
shares of stock of national banks should pay their fair share 
of taxes in the localities and States where the banks are 
situated. While’ many national banks have voluntarily been 
doing so, they have not been obligated to do so siuce the de+ 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1921 in 
the Richmond: bank case. All credit to those who have been 
voluntarily doing their part. 

It is the business of this Congress to correct this inequality. 
If we adopt the Senate bill as amended, we will in a large 
measure correct it. It is true it is not just what we would 
like to have in Minnesota: I presume that other States will 
have some objections to it but it is far superior to the House 
bill, for if we should adopt the House bill we will merely con- 
tinue the present discrimination. There certainly is no reason 
whatever why national banks should not pay the same tax as 
State banks or any other banking institu with which they 
come into competition. 

The national-bank law was passed in 1864. They are to a 
certain extent Federal agencies. As such they can not be taxed 
by States or localities. without the consent of Congress. While 
they are Federal agencies and perform a function as such, this 
function is largely incidental to the general banking powers 
which they possess by virtue of their charter. In fact, for almost 
all practical purposes, they are local institutions lke State 
banks and private banks relying upon the local communities for 
their business, This being the case their shares of stock for 
taxation purposes should be upon the same basis as banks 
chartered by the State. 

The Congress that enacted the original legislation appreciated 
this fact and so provided in the national-bank act. From that 
day until the time of the decision of the Richmond bank case 
iu 1921 this idea was carried out in all of the States. 

It will be observed that section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
specifically states that nothing in the act shall prevent the 
States taxing the property providing it complies with two con- 
ditions. The only condition that is material in the discussion 
of this. measure is the first one, which is that the taxation 
“shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed. capital in the hands of individual citizens of such 
Stute“ Further provision is made that the real property be- 


longing to the national-bank associations: shall be assessed on 
the same basis as other real property. The whole idea was 
equality. 

This phrase pertaining to “other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens” was construed by the Federal 
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courts quite early to mean merely to prevent a State favoring, 
for taxation purposes, institutions and banks doing a like busi- 
ness but not possessing u Federal charter. I quote from Na- 
tional Bank v. Covington (103 Fed. 523): 

All that is done is, under section 5219, to guard money so invested’ 


against any form of State taxation which places it at a disadyanta 
as compared with money invested in State — 5 


Other Federal courts rendered similar decisions and opinions. 
The law appeared to be settled and determined. 

At the time of the enactment of the national-bank act prac- 
tically all of the States taxed all personal property, beth in- 
tangible and tangible, by means of a general property tax. It 
was discovered that whereas tangible property was paying 
taxes a great deal of the intangible property escaped taxation. 
The State of Maryland with this in mind enacted a lanw assess- 
ing intangible property, such as money and credits, at a 3-mill 
rate, which was materially less than the general property rate. 
The result was a tremendous increase in revenue. It was a 
clear demonstration that money and credits can not be effec- 
tively taxed if taxed at the same rate as real estate or tangible 
personal property. This has been clearly demonstrated in my 
own State. 

In 1910, the year before our money and credit tax law took 
effect, there were 6,200 people in Minnesota assessed for money 
and credits, and we received, all told, $379,754 in revenue. In 
1911, the first year under the new rate, there were 41,489 people 
assessed for $115,481,807, and in 1922 there were 109,081 people 
assessed for $400,688,948, The revenue for 1922 will amount 
to more than $1,200,000. 

Other States followed Maryland and Minnesota, including 
Kentucky, South Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Missouri, Montana, Okla- 
homa, and Nebraska. In addition the States of Wisconsin, 
New York, and Massachusetts have enacted satisfactory and 
effective income tax laws. 

When my own State placed money and credits” on à 3-mill 
basis they excepted credits secured by real-estate mortgages 
recorded in the State and money and credits belonging to banks, 
whether State or national. Shares of stock of banks, State 
and national, are subject to the general property tax and carry 
the same rate which is imposed on general personal property 
in the assessment district where the bank is located. There 
is no discrimination in favor of either. 

So far as I have been able to aseertain, up to recently there 
never has been any protest from any of the national banks of 
the State about this legislation, On the other hand, it was 
favored by all banking interests at the time and up to the time 
of the Richmond bank decision, Furthermore, the “ money and 
credits” tax law was held not to discriminate against national 
banks by the circuit court of appeals in an exhaustive opinion 
in the case of the National Bank of Baltimore against the City 
of Baltimore. ‘The difference was the difference between a g-mill 
tax and a 20-mill tax. In the aggregate the amount involved 
was $600,000 in that particular case. This decision was ap- 
parently so well founded in justice and in law that the bank 
accepted it, for no appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States.. 

It remained a law, then, until this Richmond bank case. In 
this case the city of Richmond levied a tax of $1.75 per $100 
on all bank stock, State or national. The tax on money and 
credits was 95 cents per $100. This Richmond bank case 
overturned these decisions and construed the phrase other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens” literally, 
so that no greater rate could be charged upon shares of stock 
of national banks than was charged upon bonds, notes, and 
other like evidences of indebtedness, 

When this decision was announced it was the subject of con- 
siderable thought and discussion upon the part of the tax com- 
missioners of the States affected. They got into communica- 
tion with the tax commissioners from other States of the 
Union, and they met here in December, 1921, and asked Con- 
gress to enact legislation which would so change the law as 
to avoid the effect of the Richmond bank decision, They ap- 
peared before the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
there advocated this legislation. They there told the commit- 
tee that the States which had a money and credits tax would 
have to change their money and credits tax law if section 5219 
was not so as to adapt it to modern State tax systems. 
A 8-mill tax on national-bank steck is a rank discrimination 
against State banks and other concerns paying a general prop- 
erty tax which is much higher. The predicament of these 
States was ably and fully presented. The general counsel of 
the American Bankers’ Association appeared and urged the 
committee to leave the law unchanged. He sald. “We (the 
association) do not want it altered in any respect.” 
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The newspapers of my own city have quoted some banker as 
authority for the statement that it will make a difference of 


$500,000 a year in the city of Minneapolis alone. I am sur- 

prised that an association of this kind should want this in- 

equality to continue, 

Now, if the national banks do not pay their share of the tax, 
it must come out of the other individuals in the community, 
just as the gentleman from New York said a few minutes ago. 
It will come out of the farmer, the merchant, and the manufac- 
turer. Why should the national banks of the country receive 
different consideration than these others? Why should they 
ask it? 

Until a day or two ago I was under the impression that the 
great majority of our national banks felt the same way about it, 
and that they did not ask to be considered any differently for 
taxation purposes than State banks, Some of the officials of the 
leading banks in Minnesota have so expressed themselves. 

To-day, however, I have received a number of telegrams from 
banks and associations requesting me to insist on the House bill 
and to vote down the Senate amendment. To do so would be 
unfair to the great mass of taxpayers in my State, for the House 
bill does no more practically than reenact section 5219 as now 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

This will leave us where we now are. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] has just offered a motion to 
concur by amending the House bill What this will do I do 
not know and no one else does. 

The first intimation that I had that the conferees would 
to-day submit proposals of their own was when the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania made the statement at the opening of 
to-day’s session. The first opportunity that I have had to ex- 
amine it was following its report to the House a moment ago. 
The amendment takes up a page of the bill. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I regret I can not. 

In this brief time I can not tell just what its effect will 
be. I am not a tax expert. But I know that the State 
tax commissioners of the country have advised us that the 
provisions in the Senate bill are workable, that they are fair 
to the banks and to the people, and I believe that until we 
get evidence to the contrary we ought to stand by those pro- 
visions that have been agreed to by the Senate. 

Let me remind you of this practical proposition. This vali- 
dating provision that we have just voted on is not a necessary 
part and parcel of the other provision. The bill can either 
pass or fail without that validating proposition being in it, 
But suppose the conferees, who have been for four weeks try- 
ing to get together—and I believe what the gentleman has said, 
that they have conscientiously tried to arrive at an agreement 
with the Senate conferees—can not agree? We are in session 
only four more days. Their differences are great, and remain 
so with this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman was yielded 
10 minutes; he has used only 5. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's time has ex- 

vired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire when the gentleman from 

Minnesota began to speak? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that he 
began at 4.20. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that 
the timekeeper does not know what he is doing to-day. That is 
the second experience we have had this afternoon with the 
timekeeper. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says he has not used all his 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If, as the timekeeper says, he began at 
4.20, he has used 15 minutes. But the fact is he has used only 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not to be taken out of the hour. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
Is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. For four weeks these conferees 
have been trying to get together. They have so far failed, 
They were so far apart that they came to the House with a 
report of disagreement with the statement that they could not 


The time of the gentleman 


agree. You and I had the right to suppose by reason of that 
report that they were as wide apart as the poles upon that 
proposition. 

Now they propose to strike out ene whole page of the Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof a new provision of their own. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] very 
frankly admitted to the House here that differences existed be- 
tween the conferees and that the main obstacle to an agreement 
was in subdivision (b) of their amendment. And what is (b)? 
This is the provision pertaining to money and credits and as 
to how they should be taxed; the very meat of the coconut; 
the very thing that was determined in the Richmond bank de- 
cision. So that the proposition which gave rise to all this 
legislation is yet in disagreement between the conferees. If we 
adopt the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania what do 
we do? We send this bill back to the conferees for them to 
again go into conference. It will undoubtedly result in a dead- 
lock wherein we will get no legislation. 

Now, I do not care to assume that responsibility when I 
vote upon this proposition. I am not satisfied’ with the Senate 
bill, but we must remember that the Senate has agreed to the 
provisions in the Senate bill. We know it at least will accom- 
plish something. The tax commissioners say so. They should 
know, for they have given careful thought and study to it. 
They have stated the case from the standpoint of the public. 
We know the present parliamentary situation and the difficulties 
of getting any legislation through if there is further conference. 
We believe in everyone paying their fair share of the expenses 
of government in accordance with their ability to pay. There- 
fore there is but one course to take, and that is to support the 
Senate bill and vote down the amendment that has been offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MeFappen]. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. What tax is assessed in your State against 
private individuals on money loaned in your State which comes 
under the classification of section 52197 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The tax on national banks in 
my State is the same as the tax on State banks, Both pay 
under the provisions of the general property tax. This is 
based upon a 40 per cent valuation on the real worth and value 
of the property. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
State? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We have a mortgage tax, which, 
if I am not mistaken, is 15 cents a hundred. I am not sure 
about that. 

Mr. WINGO. Twenty-five and fifteen. 
moneys and credits. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; I think the mortgage tax 
is 15, and there y be some exceptions running it up to 25. 

Mr. WINGO, wenty-five on long and fifteen on short, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Is not the trouble you have in- Minnesota 
that you have repealed the tax on money in the hands of 
private individuals? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We have done nothing but 
adopt the kind of legislation that the economists, bankers, and 
financiers of this country advocated and advised us we should 
adopt. This included the intangible property tax of 3 mills. 
There is a 5-mill tax here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON, I make the point that It is wrong for the 
conferees to rewrite the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; it is simply impossible 
for the Members of the House here—and I say it with all 
good feeling—to act with intelligence and understanding upon 
an amendment which is highly technical which was presented 
but a moment before its consideration. There is no practical 
opportunity with the parliamentary situation as it is to fairly 
consider it and pass upon its merits or demerits. Time to 
thoroughly examine it might prove it to be’ even better than 
the Senate provisions. Naturally, those of us who have fought 
for this legislation question it when it seems to meet the ap- 
proval of those who originally said,“ We do not want to see 
section 5219 altered.” 

In conclusion, the adoption of the Senate amendment means 
legislation this session. The adoption of the amendment of the 
conferees means delay, which at this time is almost certain to 
result in no legislation. No legislation means that this in- 
equality and discrimination growing out of the Richmond ease 
is to continue. It means lawsuits and the probable refunding 
of millions of dollars, which can only be paid by taking it in 
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the form of increased taxes from farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, State banks, and others who are now obligated to 
pay under this decision more than their share. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. In your State you only tax one-quarter per cent 
after deducting the real estate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The real estate belonging to 
the banks? 

Mr. WINGO. You have one tax of 50, another of 25, another 
of 33, and another of 40. Will the gentleman tell us wherein 
the House provision will disturb his State in the least? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not tell the gentleman, 
for I haye not had time to more than hurriedly read the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WINGO. It win not disturb it in the least. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota has again expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
‘man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago the 
House by its vote deprived Wisconsin of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of income taxes that had been levied on 
national banks of that State under what they thought they 
had a right to do under section 5219. Now it is proposed to 
set up a new rule of taxation so far as the owners of national- 
bank stock are concerned. Everyone who has the most casual 
acquaintance with the income tax law of the National Govern- 
ment knows that we have surtaxes. Under this provision you 
are going to except the owners of natlonal-bank shares from 
the effect of surtaxes. In Wisconsin we haye an income tax 
State law. Perhaps they have it in New York and Massachu- 
setts. I know something about our State tax law. The owners 
of shares of stock in private corporations are taxed on income 
they receive. I have not had the time to scan this amendment 
as closely as I would like, or perhaps as other Members would 
like to scan it, but I wish to say to you gentlemen that I know 
of no bill or any other proposition that was given as careful 
consideration by the Senate of the United States in this term 
of Congress as this bill now pending before us. 

Senators who are leaders in questions of taxation and finan- 
cial matters helped to frame this bill that we now have before 
us. Now, what does the gentleman attempt in his amendment 
as to one particular?) Under the Senate amendment one of 
three ways that taxes may be levied is by taxing the dividends 
on taxable income of the owner or holder thereof. The State 
in its supreme power would have the right to tax the owner of 
the shares of national-bank stock wherever he might live, but 
under the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania the shares of national banking associations within its 
limits only are taxable. That is one difference that I have 
been able to ascertain in scanning this amgpdment. No one 
can deny that the provisions as the Senate enacted the bill 
safeguarded the interest of every national bank, and did not 
give the States the right under their provisions to drive na- 
tional banks out of existence. It did recognize the right of the 
States to tax, but not to tax it on a different basis than they 
taxed other business associations. Under this amendment you 
are going to play favorites. The persons who own shares in a 
business corporation will be taxed if they live outside of the 
State, whereas ‘the tax Jevied on owners of shares of national 
banks will escape -taxation if they live outside the State, be- 
cause the State under this provision will not be able to tax the 
shares of the bank stocks or owners of bank stock unless they 
live within its borders. The shares have to be located within 
its limits. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the gentleman misunderstands it. 
Section (c) states that in case of the tax of the net income it 
will not be higher ‘than the rate on other financial corporations, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us see. It says that the several States 
may tax-each share, including dividends derived from the tax- 
able income of the owner and holder thereof. Somewhere in 
the amendment you limit the tax on shares of associations lo- 
cated within its limits. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will give me a minute 
more, I think I will be able to show that I am right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Spedker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mis. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it is, of course, utterly impossible 
to discuss the amendment before the House, because, although 
I have had the opportunity of reading it once and it is as diffi- 
cult and technical a section as you can find, there is not a man 
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in the House outside of three who hare even seen it. There- 
fore, how in the name of common sense can we discuss a tech- 
nical taxation amendment which not only undertakes to limit 
States as to taxation of national banks, but has literally tied 
up that limitation with every form of taxation that I can 
think of, except public-service corporations. They have told 
you how you can tax national banks in their relation to indi- 
viduals, whether they be bankers or not, how you can tax 
national banks in their relation to manufacturing corporations, 
and they are no more similar than dollars and doughnuts, They 
are tying your bank-taxing system up to taxation of mercantile 
associations, and finally, when they come to telling you how to 
tax individuals, they have picked out certain forms of credits, 
and they have segregated in one place dividends and in another 
place bank deposits. I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee in what situation we will find our- 
selves in New York, in so far as the taxation of bank deposits 
owned by individuals is concerned, if we were to keep our pres- 
ent tax on national banks? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I would say, in answer to the gentleman, 
that there is a provision in this bill which says that the imposi- 
tion by said State of any one of the above three forms of taxa- 
tion shall be in lieu of the others, The gentleman is confusing 
the three forms for options. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. I want to point out to the gentleman 
that as I read the section you do this. You say, if you propose 
to tax national banks 1 per cent on their capital stock, you 
shall tax the bank deposits of individual citizens, whether they 
be bankers or manufacturers or what not, at 1 per cent. 

8 WINGO. The gentleman is talking about the Senate pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MILLS. No; I am talking about the provision that I 
have just read. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the Senate provision, and I ask the 
gentleman to point out in the Senate provision, which is car- 
ried in the gentleman's motion, anything that justifies what the 
gentleman has charged. 

Mr. MILLS. I am not talking about the Senate provision, 
but of He amendment submitted by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. WINGO. Which is identical with the addition of three 
words, “ other financial corporation.” 

Mr. MILLS. No; there is this fundamental difference—— 

Mr. WINGO. The Members of the House can turn to page 4 
and read subdivision (c) if they wish. 

Mr. MILLS. I will point out to the gentleman on page 3, 
subsection (b), and he will find there that the limitation in the 
case of State tax on said shares is that the rate of taxation 
shall not be higher than the rate applicable to other moneyed 
capital employed in the business of banking. 

Mr. WINGO. Is that what the gentleman objects to? 

Mr. MILLS. I am not objecting to that. 

Mr. WINGO. That is not in there. 

Mr. MILLS. That is the Senate provision, and you have 
taken that out and you have gone back to the old Riehmond 
case language, with this exception, that in so far as individual 
citizens are concerned you have eliminated certain forms of 
investments; and, mind you, I am speaking from a single read- 
ing of this provision. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman has gone off on something 


else. 

Mr. MILLS. What happens in the ease of a State like New 
York in so far as.bank deposits of individuals are concerned? 
Do we have to segregate those and tax them at a 1 per cent 
rate when every other form of investment is taxed at a 3 per 
cent rate of income? 

«Mr. WINGO. Why, do anything you please. The gentleman 
has not stated a line that will justify his statement. 

Mr. MILLS. If I ean have the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania I think I can justify that. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will take the Senate bill and 
add to it the three words on (e) he will find that that is the 
only change in the motion of the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there is a much greater change than 
the gentleman states. 

Mr. MILLS. ‘This provision reads as follows: 

In the case of a tax on said sbares the tax imposed shall not be at 
a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens— 

That is the old Richmond language 


competition with the business of national banks: Provided 
notes, or other evidences of indebtedness in the hands of 
or engaged in the banking or invest- 

and representing merely personal investment not made 
tition with such business shall not be deemed moneyed capi- 
tal within the meaning of this section. 
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You have selected certain exceptions, but you have not in- 
cluded bank deposits; and what I want to know is what hap- 
pens in the case of an income-tax State like New York, where 
you permit us to tax certain investments at 8 per cent income 
tax rate. Does that mean that we have to tax bank deposits 
on a 1 per cent basis if we desire to preserve our 1 per cent 
tax on the capital stock of national banks? 

Mr. WINGO. Why, if the gentleman will read the bill he will 
know what it is. The gentleman is not asking the question for 
information. He knows that section (b) as read has to do 
with the tax shares and not the income provision. Let him 
read the income provision. 

Mr. MILLS. I have been asking in all sincerity, because it 
is something that occurred to me the first time I read the bill, 
what will happen to bank deposists In New York, and I am 
trying to point out to this House the wickedness of passing such 
an important amendment in an hours time without opportunity 
to look at it when the particular legislation has been before this 
House for two years almost and you have a Senate bill which 
is at least a fair compromise of all interests understood and 
ready to be voted on. All I want to do is to voice my solemn 
protest, not only as an individual but In behalf of my State, 
that a matter of such vital importance to her should be treated 
in this manner. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCFADDEN. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 15 minutes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. WIxcol. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, in the limited time left it will 
be impossible to cover the entire range of arguments that have 
been made and cerrect the erroneous contentions offered against 
the pending motion, which is to accept the Senate amendment 
with certain changes. The contentions that have been made 
show that the Members making them are wholly lacking in 
information both as to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
covering this question and the real fundamental difference 
between the Senate and the House proposals. One of these 
mistaken contentions is that the House conferees come in here 
at the last moment and propose an entirely new proposition 
of their own. Those who have kept up with this controversy 
and who are familiar with both the House and the Senate 
provisions realize how absurd and ridiculous such a conten- 
tion is. Some gentlemen contend that the proposal embodied 
in the pending motion is a new one that they have never seen 
before. Such contentions upon the part of these Members indi- 
cate that they have not kept up with the consideration of 
this bill, because there is not a single thing proposed by the 
House conferees in the pending motion that has not been 
studied carefully, not alone by the conferees but by the repre- 
sentatives of both the States and the banks, who have been 
here in Washington pressing their views on this question. 

I was very much surprised at the contention, and especially 
the questions, of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs], 
because he is one Member who hus devoted a great deal of 
study to this question, and I have great respect for his opin- 
jon, but to-day he has evidently become confused. He asked 
what effect the pending proposal will have on bank deposits. 
A moment's reflection will no doubt recall to the gentleman's 
mind that the question of deposits is not involved. Section 
5219, as it now stands, and as rewritten In both the Senate and 
the House bills, covers only the question of taxation of the 
personal property of individual citizens represented by their 
moneyed capital invested in the shares of national banks, and 
does not cover the question of taxation of the banks themselves 
except upon their real estate. When the gentleman had raised 
the question he read the provision covering the share tax and 
then the next moment he shifted his contention to the question 
of income, when he knows that the income-tax provision is a 
separate and distinct provision from ‘the one with reference 
to tax on the shares, and both the Senate amendment and the 
pending House proposal distinctly and specifically provide that 
where one form is used it shall be in lieu of the other two 
forms of taxation. 

T have been very much amused, Mr. Speaker, by some of the 
other gentlemen who have spoken on the bill. They have paid 
great tribute to what they term the superior wisdom and the 
infallibility of the Senators and the Senate amendment. They 
have insisted that the Senate amendment Is clear and easily 
understood and is perfect in all its provisions, and yet they im- 
mediately turh around and criticize very severely certain pro- 
visions in the proposal of the House conferees offered as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate amendment, when everyone who has read 
the Senate amendment knows that every provision which these 
gentlemen condemn is in the Senate amendment. 


I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the major contentions offered 
against the proposal which the House conferees now make is 
based upon a total lack of information not only of the proposal 
itself but of the Senate amendment. For illustration, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], who is usually very well 
informed and is a man of great ability, and on account of his 
capacity and industry commands the respect of all of us, is 
either confused or he wholly overlooks the provision of the Sen- 
ate amendment when he says that shares of national banks 
owned by persons outside a State will escape taxation. His 
error is apparent if he will turn to the pending motion and read 
subdivision 2, which reads as follows: 

2. The shares or the net income as above provided of any national 
yanking association owned by nonresidents of any State, or the diyi- 

ends on such shares owned by such nonresidents, shall be taxed in the 
taxing districts where the association is loca’ and not elsewhere; 
and such associations shall make return of such income and pay the 
tax thereon as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

By reference to subdivision 8 of the Senate amendment you 
will see that it is identical with subdivision 2 of the pending 
proposal which I have just read with one exception. That ex- 
ception is represented by the words in subdivision 2, “or the 
dividends on such shares owned by such nonresidents.” The 
Senate conferees agreed with the House conferees that such 
change in the Senate amendment was absolutely necessary or 
else the very evil which the gentleman from Wisconsin con- 
tends wonld exist In an income-tax State would be permitted; 
that is, the dividends of a nonresident under the Senate amend- 
ment would escape an income tax. 

Another contention the gentlemen have made is that the 
House conferees propose to set up an entirely new rule of tax- 
ation of shares of national banks. These gentlemen are mis- 
taken. The Senate amendment and not the House proposal 
sets up a new rule in the one provision that represents the only 
real difference between the pro 1 of the House conferees and 
the Senate amendment. The House conferees and the Senate 
conferees differ on only two paragraphs. One is the so-called 
validating provision which the House has already disposed of. 
The Senate and the House conferees have agreed on every prop- 
osition embodied in the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania except paragraph (b) of subdivision 1. 

On that question it is the House and the House conferees 
that protest against a new and untried rule, and it is the Sen- 
ate that sets up the new untried rule which is certain only in 
one thing, and that is that it will confirm the private banker in 
the special privilege that he now enjoys under the laws of some 
of the States. 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWEET. Now, in the time the gentleman has, I wish 
he would explain the difference between the Senate amendment 
and the proposed amendment—where they differ. 

Mr. WINGO. I was just starting the explanation. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsyvania in the beginning of this debate told 
the House that which I have just told you, that the only differ- 
ence in the Senate amendment and the substitute o by the 
House conferees for it is In paragraph (b). In other words, 
the Senate and the House conferees have reached an agreement 
on the following language, which is embodied in the pending 
substitute: 


Sec. 5219. The legislature of each State may determine and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner sad piate of taxing 
‘all the shares of national banking associations located hin its limits. 
‘The several States oe valid shures or Include dividen ved 
therefrom in the taxable Income of an owner or bolder thereof, or tax 
the 8 or such associations, provided the following conditions are 
com 3 

L ta) The imposition by said State of any one of the above three 
forms of taxation shall be in lieu of the others. 

* * e . * * . 


) In case of a tax on the net income of an association the rate 
her te assessed 


vided of any national 
banking association owned by nonresidents of any State, or the divi- 
dends on such shares owned by such nonresidents, shall be taxed in the 
taxing districts where the association is located and not elsewhere ; 
and such associations shall make return of such income and pay the 
tax thereon as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

3. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real property 
of associations from taxation in any State or in any subdivision thereof 
to ot same extent, aceording to its value, as ot real property is 
taxed. 


I repeat the language which I have just read and which is 
all of the pending House proposal except paragraph (b) has 
Deen agreed to by both the House and Senate conferees. The 
language which I have just read is the Senate amendment with 
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certain changes that we have agreed to, though some of the 
provisions which I have read I do not like but I have yielded 
to the unanimous judgment of the other conferees. The provi- 
sions which I have read and which have been agreed to cover 
two of the three alternative forms of taxation by the States. 
One is where the State levies a tax on the net income of the 
association and the other is where the States tax the dividends 


received from the shares. That leaves in dispute the rule that 
shall govern the States when they use the other form of taxa- 
tion; that is, a share tax upon the shares. By reference to the 
bill on page 8 you will find subdivision (b) of the Senate 
amendment on the question of share tax. The proviso which 
appears in the Senate amendment commencing with line 22 at 
the bottom of page 3 was admitted by the Senate conferees to 
be unwise and should be stricken out. With that proviso elimi- 
nated by the Senators themselves, the Senate amendment on 
the question of a share tax is represented by this language: 
“In the case of a tax imposed by a State or any agency thereof 
on said shares the rate of taxation shall not be higher than 
the rate applicable to other moneyed capttal employed in the 
business of banking within the taving State.” As a substitute 
for that Senate provision the House conferees propose the fol- 
lowing language: 3 

(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax — shall not 
be at a ater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of auch State coming into competition with 
the business of national banka: Provided, That bonds, notes, or other 
evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens not em- 
ployed or engaged in the banking or investment business and represent- 
ng merely 3 investments not made in competition with such 
business shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning of 
this section. 

The major difference between these two provisions is repre- 
sented by the following words in the Senate amendment: “ other 
moneyed capital employed in the business of banking within the 
taxing State,” and the following provision in the House pro- 
posal: “other moneyed capital in the hands of the individual 
citizens of such State coming into competition with the business 
of national banks.” 

Broadly speaking, and at first blush, it appears that the only 
major difference between the two is that in the Senate provl- 
sion the character of the business on which the shares are 
issued is the basis, while in the House provision the character 
of the moneyed capital invested in the shares is the basis. 

But if one studies the decisions of the courts and the interpre- 
tation that has been given to the language of each provision 
and the practical application under such judicial determination 
he will see that the legal effect is that which is represented by 
the real difference between the two Houses. 

The legal effect of the Senate language measured by all the 
decisions, including the Richmond decision, would be to legalize 
the action of those States that impose a higher tax burden upon 
incorporated State and national banks than they do upon the 
-capital of the individuals engaged in private banking. In other 
words, the Senate provision confirms the private bankers in 
their special privilege which they now enjoy under the laws of 
some of the States. ; 

Upon the other hand, the language employed in the House 
proposal adheres to the old basic rule which has been given 
judicial determination by numerous decisions during the last 
50 years, which is clear and easily understood, and the chief 
virtue of which is that while it gives the State the right to 
tax the moneyed capital invested in a share of national-bank 
stock to any extent it pleases, yet it protects such capital 
against the discrimination in favor of the private banker. That 
is, the House proposal permits the State to tax such capital 
invested in national-bank stock without limit just so it im- 
poses the same burden upon competing capital employed in 
private banking. 

There is another objection to the Senate provision and that 
is that it would require the different States to tax savings 
banks, whereas many of them now exempt such institutions, 
and the Supreme Court, under the rule laid down in the House 
provision, has specifically approved the exemption of savings 
banks. 

From what I have sald it is demonstrated clearly that the 
House conferees have not proposed a new, untried rule, as has 
heen charged, but that the Senate provision is the new, untried 
rule, which is certain to be productive of expensive and long- 
continued litigation and keep both the States and banks in 
uncertainty for years. 

But some gentlemeu say if you have adhered to the old rule, 
and in your pending proposal you repeat the rule that is laid 
down in section 5219, you leave the States restricted under the 
so-called Richmond decision. That contention might have some 
basis if it were not for two provisions that the House has 


added to the old rule. The first provision is as follows: “ Com- 
ing into competition with the business of national banks.” 
The other provision is that which is embodied in the proviso 
in paragraph (b), which reads as follows: 

(b) Prortded, That bonds, notes, or other evidences of indebtedness 
in the hands of individual citizens not employed or engaged in the 
banking or investment business and representing merely personal in- 
vestments not made in competition with suoh iness, shall not be 
deemed moneyed capital within the meaning of thia section. 

In order that the House may understand the effect of these 
proposals, and especially the two provisions which I have just 
read, it is necessary to direct your attention to the situation 
that confronts the States on this question and which called for 
legislation at this time. On June 6, 1921, the Supreme Court 
of the United States rendered what is now known as the Rich- 
mond decision, being the case of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Richmond against the city of Richmond. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion among lawyers who have studied 
this decision as to its effect. 

While I have admitted that Justice Pitney in that decision 
used some language that might be the basis of the contention 
that it laid down a new rule which overruled the settled rule 
that had been applied by all the past decisions, yet I have con- 
tended that the real trouble with that case was that the attor- 
ney for the city of Richmond committed the error of practically 
admitting the allegations of fact which were practically the 
substance of the statute. While the city denied the allegations 
of fact, yet when the bank introduced witnesses who testified 
not to facts but to a conclusion that bonds, notes, and other 
evidences of indebtedness coming into competition with national 
banks were taxed at a lower rate than the shares of National 
and State banks the city did not introduce any evidence to 
show that such paper and securities did not as a matter of fact 
come in substantial competition with the banks. In other 
words, the city of Richmond might as well have demurred to 
the petition in the first instance. I think the lawyers of the 
House will agree to this contention when I read the following 
language from that decision of the Supreme Court: 

It was also shown by evidence without dispute that moneyed capital 
in the hands of individuals invested in bonds, notes, and other evidence 
of indebtedness comes into competition with the national banks in the 
joan market, 

That is, the court said that in the case at bar the uncontra- 
dicted evidence showed other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individuals coming into competition with the business of na- 
tional banks was taxed at a lower rate. If that fact existed 
as stated by the court, then under the law and under all the 
decisions that went before the tax on the national-bank stock 
was discriminatory and unlawful. Then instead of the Rich- 
mond decision laying down a new rule it as a matter of fact 
on the main question involved adhered to the old line of de- 
cision. 

However, we all agree that in view of the uncertainty and the 
differences of opinion that has been created by this Richmond 
decision it is wise to restate the law, but the House conferees 
fee] that in our effort to remove the uncertainties thus created 
we should not add other uncertainties and make the confusion 
worse confounded, which the Senate provision does. We take the 
position that it is easy to override the contention of the Rich- 
mond case by restating the old rule with such additional lan- 
guage as will show that it is the intention of Congress in the 
new statute to follow the rule laid down in the old line of de- 
cisions which were clearly understood and constituted a settled 
basis upon which the State taxing power could depend with 
some degree of certainty. In order to do this the House com- 
mittee has added the two provisions which I last read to the 
old settled rule. But you may ask, Will not these two new 
provisions create uncertainty until they are given judicial deter- 
mination by the courts? We answer “ No,” because we get the 
language of those two provisions from the language used by the 
courts in many decisions. Thus it will be seen that the House 
provision as insisted upon by the House conferees clearly over- 
rules the Richmond decision and goes back to the old rule 
which the States followed for 53 years. 

Under the contention in the Richmond case the tax of every 
State in the Union on national-bank stocks was in danger if such 
State provided a lower rate on any intangible property, or If, 
for illustration, any State exempted farm mortgages from taxa- 
tion. Such exemption of farm mortgages has been held by the 
old line of decision as not violating the rule laid down in 5219, 
and by the proviso which the House conferees have put on sub- 
division (b) we make it clear that moneyed capital invested in 
farm mortgages, and which is exempt from taxation in many of 
the States, shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the 
meaning of this law. 
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The position of the House conferees m this whole controversy | clearly and unequivocally overrule the Richmond decision, leav- 
has been to overcome the contention of the Richmond ease by | ing the States free, as they were for 50 years before that deei- 
restating the law in. clear, unequivocal language, yet using the sion, to tax eapital invested in national banking to any extent 
old settled rule. We have at all times sought to give to the they please, just so they impose the same burden upon other 


States an unlimited permission te exercise their taxing power 
on capital invested in national banks with one restriction. only, 
and that is the simple, honest limitatien that in the exercise ef 
that taxing power the States shall not destroy the national 
banks by discriminating in favor of the eapital of private 
bankers that compete with the National and State banks. The 
position of the House conferees is: Let any State tax banking 
capital to any extent it wishes, just so it makes the burden 
equal on all banking capital. 


moneyed eapital that competes with such banks. [Applause.] 
Mr. MCFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to use any 

additional time. I understand that the vote is on my amend- 

et to concur with an amendment. I move the previous ques- 
The previous question was ordered 

„ pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
The question was taken, and the motion to recede was 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman to agreed 


say that the Senate amendment discriminates in favor of the 
private banker, 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

_ Mr. GRIFFIN. On page 3 of the bill I call your attention 
to this language: That the rate of taxation shall not be higher 
than the rate applicable te other moneyed capital empleyed in 
the business of banking within the taxing State 

Mr. WINGO. Why, the gentleman is a lawyer; and if he 
has studied this question and followed the contention made by 
the attorneys in the New York and Massachusetts cases, espe- 
cially the latter, he knows, that it has been the contention. that 
capital invested in private banking does not come under the rule 
stated In. the language he referred to. Their contention is that 
the private bank or partnership has no working capital other 
than the balances left on d with them by their customers 
and moneys loaned by the individual members. of the partner- 
ship to the partnership. They contend that the note of the 

rtnership given to the individual partner for the money thus 

ed is not moneyed capital in the hands of the individual 
coming. in competition with the business of national banks. But 
the courts have held otherwise, and it is sought by the Senate 
provision to change the rule from one on 
capital in the hands of individual citizens coming into com- 
petition with the business of banks” to the rule of “moneyed 
capital employed in the business of banking.” 

Under the latter rule it is admitted by all lawyers who have 
studied the question, and it is the contention of the attorneys 
themselves in these cases, that the notes given by private bank- 
ing partnerships. for the moneys. advanced by . mony 
capital by the individual members of the firm take 
securities out from under the antidiscriminatory provisions of 
the law; in other words, that the State might tax such capital 
at a lower rate than national-bank shares without falling under 
the ban of the Federal statute. If the gentleman will look 
into the histery of these cases, he will find that in the Boston 
case the eontention that the capital employed in private bank- 
ing was wrongfully taxed at a lower rate than the capital 
invested in national banks was sought to be met by putting on 
the witness stand a member of one of the well-known private 
banking firms of the city of Boston, who testified that the firm 
got its capital funds by loans made to the firm by the individ- 
ual members, and it was contended that such loans were 
purely personal loans and did not come within the scope of sec- 
tion 5219. In other words,. it was contended in that case that 
section 5219 should be interpreted so as to mean what the Sen- 
ate provision now sets up; and I charge that it was the spe- 
cific intention of the person who framed the Senate provision 
on this question to permit the States ef New Tork and Massa- 
chusetts to continue their special privilege to the private 
bankers by imposing upon National and State bankers a heavier 
tax burden than they impose on the private bankers. 

Are gentlemen surprised that the State and National bankers 
of the United States. protest against such a discrimination? 
Are these State and national bankers to be condemned because 
they appeal to you not to grant this special privilege to their 
competitors? No, gentlemen, the thing te be condemned is not 
the protest of these bankers, which you have heard criticized 
to-day, but the thing to condemn is the vicious effort to show a 
special favor to these great private banking houses. There is 
another reason why the banks of the country are very much 
disturbed, and that is that a new and untried rule will be pro- 
ductive of great litigation that will prove expensive not alone 
to the States but to the banks themselves, because it is admitted 
that whenever these banks go inte court they have to pay their 
lawyers well. 

Gentlemen, the way is very clear. The Senate offers you a 
new and untried rule, the effeet of which is certain only in one 

cular, and that is the special privilege that it grants to 

e private banker. As a substitute fer that your House con- 
ferees offer you a tried simple rule that is well settled by a 
long line of judicial decisions, with such additions to it as will 


to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to concur with an 
amendment. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Newton of Minnesota and Mr. Srarronp) there were 95 
ayes and 32 noes. 

So the: motion of Mr. McFappen was agreed te. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will renumber the graph. Is there objection? 

There was no 

Mr. Srxvxxsox, Mr. Newton of Minnesota, Mr. Dare, Mr. 
Hi, Mr. Husrep, Mr. McF'appen, Mr. MONDELL, Mr: Srroxe 
of Kansas, and Mr. BLANTON were given leave to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD, 


THE SO-CALLED SURPLUS ALLEGED TO BE DUE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker; I have secured unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rrconn in. order to discuss 
the so-called surplus. alleged to be due the District. of Columbia 
by the United States Government. 

I have given this subject careful consideration during the 
past six years, and in my candid: the so-called surplus 
of $4,488,154.92 alleged to be due by the United States Govern- 
ment to the District of Columbia is a myth, a sham, and a 
fraud, attempted to be perpetrated upom the joint select com- 
mittee—all splendid gentlemen—upen Congress, 
Government by certain avaricious citizens of W: 
which, if permitted, would. constitute a shameful outrage that 
borders almost upor a crime against the patient, long-suffering 
people of our Nation. 

The present Washington, new designated as the District of 
Columbia, is a city of approximately 450,000 people. About 
850,000 of these. people have no connection whatever with the 
Government, but live in Washington because of its beauties, 
its conveniences, its advantages, and its ridiculously low tax 
rate. The present tax rate in Washington on personal and real 
property is only $1.80. on the $100, which embraces all taxes 
residents have to pay, which is less than the taxes paid by any 
resident in any of the 48 States of this Union. The reason that 
residents in Washington, D. C., are required to pay only $1.30 
on the $100 in taxes is because all of the balance of the expenses 
of the city is paid by the Government of the United States. No 
other city in the United States. is thus so fortunate. No other 
city in the United States has such a low tax rate. Every other 
city in the United States pays from two to three times as much 
tax as do the people of Washington. All of our constituents in 
the various States back home, besides having to pay their own 
State, county, municipal, and school taxes, are required. to help 
the 450,000 people in Washington pay their local taxes here. 
Residents of Washington are thus parasites upon. the people in 
every one of the 48 States of this Union. Washington is gradu- 
ally becoming the Mecca for rich tax dodgers from all over the 
United States. 

From 1878 to 1921, 50 per cent of all of the expenses of this 
great city has been pald by the United States Government, in- 
cluding its many magnificent school plants, free schoolbooks, 
salaries of teachers, officers, and school employees, truant offi- 
cers, and maintenance of schools, its street and alley paving, 
its street, alley, and driveway lights, street and alley cleaning, 
garbage, ash, and trash removal, sewerage, water system, park- 
ing system, police and fire protection, construction of expensive 
bridges and municipal buildings, its city courts, jails, asylums, 
libraries, public playgrounds and amusement parks, bathing 
pools, and many other civic improvements too numerous to men- 
tion. Since 1921 this proportional expense has been reduced 
to a 60-40 basis. 

Under this fiscal relation since 1878, as the District of Colum- 
bia collected its taxes and other revenues, such as fines, licenses, 
and so forth, it has deposited same in the United States Treas- 
ury, knowing that out of such Treasury the Cengress weuld 
appropriate the full amount ef money needed to pay all of its 
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expenses, And Congress has made such appropriations each 
year from the Treasury of the United States. 

But because certain avaricious residents of the District of 
Columbia, who are now not satisfied even with the low tax rate 
of $1.80 on the $100, made possible because the whole people of 
the United States are paying the balance of their expenses, have 
so juggled certain years that the aggregate of the deposits for 
same made by the District of Columbia exceeds one-half of the 
appropriations made by Congress during those particular years 
carried in the District appropriation bills, and because such 
excess aggregates between four and five million dollars they 
now claim that it now constitutes a surplus which should be 
eredited to the District of Columbia, so that the residents may 
have the benefit of it in a further reduction of their already 
ridiculously low taxation. 

Such claim of surplus is ridiculous. Since 1878 many im- 
provements and various projects for civic conveniences and 
beautifying Washington have been paid for wholly by the 
United States Government, carried in various departmental 
appropriation bills. And in many instances since 1878, when 
making its deposits, the District of Columbia has taken full 
credit for revenues, fines, and licenses, produced through over- 
head paid by the Government, when half of the same should 
have gone to the credit of the Government, And the District 


of Columbia has not been charged with large sums of interest | 


which the Government has paid on obligations funded before 
1878 for which the Government was in no way responsible. 
When the claim for this so-called surplus was made Congress 
passed the act of June 29, 1922, which provided: 
A joint select committee, composed of three Senators, to be appointed 


h 
Zinten by the Ryeaker of the House of Representatives, Is created, and 
a autho: and directed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the United States 
since July 1, 1874, with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Con- 
ess what sums have been expended by the United States and by the 
istrict of Columbia, res) shy A whether for the purpose of maintain- 
ing, upbuilding, or beautifying the sald District, or for the purpose of 
conducting its government or its governmental activities and agencies, 
or for the furn shing of conveniences, comforts, and necessities to the 
ple of said District. Neither the cost of construction nor of main- 
enance of any building erected or owned by the United States for the 
urpose of transacting therein the business of the Government of the 
Tnited States shall considered by said committee. And in event 
any money . Gea or at any time has been by Congress or otherwise 
found due, either legally or morally, from the one to the other, on 
account of loans, advancements, or improvements made, upon which 
interest has not been pata by either to the other, then such sums as 
have been or may be found due from one to the other shall be consid- 
ered as bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from 
the time when the principal should, either legally or morally, have been 
paid until actually paid. And the committee shall also ascertain and 
report what surplus, if any, the District of Columbia has to its credit on 
the books of the Treasury of the United States which has been acquired 
by taxation or from licenses. And the said committee sball report its 
findings relative to all the matters 3 referred to it to the Senate 
and House, respectively, on or before the first Monday in February, 1923, 


And on February 5, 1928, after spending nearly $20,000, the 


majority of the above special select committee, all of whom are | 


splendid gentlemen, filed their report showing that they had 
made only— 


a detailed audit and examination of the District accounts from June 30, 
1911, to June 30, 1922— 


whereas, in said act creating said special select committee Con- 
gress provided that said committee— 

is authorized and directed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the United States 
since July 1, 1874. 

In explaining why they did not comply with the above direc- 
tion and go back to 1874, instead of limiting their audit and ex- 
amination to the short period between June 30, 1911, to June 30, 
1922, the majority in thelr report said: 


It would have been necessary to ask the Congress for a year's addi- 
tional time, at least, within which to make a final report, and an addi- 
tional appropriation of many thousand dollars, 


So without covering the years Congress directed them to audit 


and examine, the majority of the committee recommended that | 


Congress credit the District of Columbia with the huge sum of 
$4,438,154.92 out of the Public Treasury of the whole people of 
the United States. 

The majority of the committee wholly disregarded the fol- 
lowing direction given them by Congress: 

A joint select committee * * © is directed to inquire into all 
matters pertaining to the fiscal relations between the District of 
Columbla and the United States since July 1, 1874, with a view of 
ascertaining and wh aah, to Congress what sums have been expended 
by the United States and by the District of Columbia, respectively, 
whether for the purpose of maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the 
said District, or for the purpose of conducting its government or its 
governmental activities and agencies, or for the furnishing of con- 
venlences, comforts, and necessities to the people of said District. 

The committee called only two other Members of the House 
before it in its very limited and superficial hearings, they being 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and the gentle- 


man from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson}, both of whom insisted on 
the above direction by Congress being followed, and both of 
whom stood out against said alleged surplus being allowed. 

Mr. Daniel J. Donovan, auditor of the District of Columbia, 
testified before the joint select committee (p. 187) that in 1874 
the District of Columbia was bankrupt, with a public debt 
of $27,000,000, and that from 1874 to 1878 Congress appro- 
priated each year $1,400,000 to assist the municipality in pay- 
ing the District expenses, and that in addition to the above 
Congress also made certain loans to assist the District in pay- 
ing its interest on the funded debt and for other District 
expenses. 

Based upon the findings of accountants, a committee headed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] reported to 
the House of Representatives in 1915 that on two items alone 
the District of Columbia was then indebted to the United States 
Government in the sum of $461,508.06. 

After the organic act of 1878 Congress authorized the Dis- 
trict to issue, and it did issue, bonds to the extent of $1,092,300 
to fund the balance of an old indebtedness, but such act pro- 
vided that the United States should not be obligated for either 
interest, principal, or any part thereof, Yet, thereafter, the 
United States Government paid 50 per cent of both the princi- 
pal and interest due on such indebtedness, 

The distinguished gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. Evans], 
a member of said joint select committee, at the time the ma- 
jority determined upon its report, gave notice that he would 
file a minority report against said alleged surplus, and that he 
would contend that such committee had not carried out the in- 


| 
fe meine ae tha Henater aga: tives MACEDA VEA te te aa structions of Congress in that they had required an audit only 


for the period between June 30, 1911, to June 80, 1922, while 
Congress had instructed them to require the audit from July 1, 
1874, to date, and further because such committee had ignored 
the instructions of Congress that such committee should take 
into consideration the sums of money spent by the United 
States Government— 

for the purpose of maintaining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said Dis- 
trict, or for the purpose of conducting fis government or its govern- 
mental activities and agencies, or for the furnishing of conveniences, 
comforts, and necessities to the people of said District. 

Let me mention just a few of the many, many items embraced 
In the above: The various bridges across the Anacostia and 
Potomac Rivers, including the new Francis Scott Key Bridge, 
just completed at a cost of nearly $3,000,000; the million-dollar 
bridge on Connecticut Avenue; the Congressional Library, built 
at a cost of $6,871,556, and which has been maintained at u 
tremendous annual cost by the Government; the beautiful Lin- 
coln Memorial, erected at a cost of $3,016,628, which very appro- 
priately could have been built at two other places in the United 
States; the beautiful reflecting pool in front of the memorial, 
which so far has cost $509,069; the basin and bathing beach; 


the $6,000,000 spent by the Government for the land dedicated 
for the use of a terminal station, a convenience to every citizen 
of Washington; the magnificent Western High School, the 
$1,500,000 Central High School, the $2,000,000 Eastern High 
School, the Tech High School, the Business High School, the 
Dunbar High School, the Armstrong Manual Training School, 
the Howard University, and the numerous graded school plants 
all over the District, maintained for the convenience and bene- 
fit of the people of Washington, 

Also could be mentioned the Botanie Garden, the Zoo Park, 
Rock Creek Park, Potomac Park, the cricket and polo grounds, 
the numerous public tennis courts, the municipal clubhouse 
and golf courses, the bridal paths for horseback riders, the 
public vegetable garden plats along Potomac driveway, the 
Navy Band, and the United States Marine Band, giving public 
concerts each week during seasonable months, and maintained 
at Government expense, and a pay roll of nearly 100,000 Gov- 
ernment employees who regularly receive every two weeks 
their pay envelopes containing new money that is to be first 
spent In Washington. The above conveniences and benefits 
have caused Washington to grow from a village to a prosperous 
city of about 450,000 people. 

The House Committee on the District of Columbia was called 
to meet at 10.30 o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, February 21, 
1023. The committee has 21 members. The presence of 11 
| members is required to make a quorum. When the committee was 
| called to order at 10.40 a. m., only eight members were present, 
| to wit: Chairman FOCHT, ZIHLMAN, WALTERS, SPROUL, BLANTON, 

GILBERT, HAMMER, and O’Beren, After passing on routine mat- 
ters, the committee conducted a hearing on the proposed legis- 
lation to extend the time for evicting alley residents, hearing 
the testimony of several witnesses. At 10 minutes before 
noon, the business of said committee apparently having been 
concluded, as members were then circulating a eulogy on the 
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chairman, the writer stated that he would have to leave, in 
order to be in the House when a conference report was to be 
taken up. 

Concerning what transpired thereafter, the press reports that 
a motion was made to report the alley bill, but was withdrawn 
when a Member made the point of no quorum and then, upon 
motion of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zraiman], the 
few Members present ordered a favorable report on the Hardy 
bill (H. R. 14872), to credit said alleged surplus to the District 
of Columbia. At that time there was no quorum present, and 
said committee was sitting and acting without authority, 
for the House of Representatives has never granted authority 
to said Committee on the District of Columbia to sit during 
the sessions of the House. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
GILBERT] voted against reporting said bill. Such bill has never 
been considered by said committee. No hearing whatever wus 
had on same by said committee. None of the few members of 
said committee present had read even the majority report of 
said special select committee. None of them had conferred 
with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evans] concerning the 
minority report he was going to file against said alleged sur- 
plus. The only excuse given for reporting out said bill with- 
out hearing or consideration was the statement of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Zoa~Man] that he had promised the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Harpy] to report it out. This 
ridiculous half-page report shows that an amendment in the 
Senate is pending to attach this $4,438,154.92 unjust legislation 
upon the deficiency bill which this House to-day is reading 
under the five-minute rule. The evident intention is to pass it 
without debate. These gentlemen do not understand that that 
surplus claim is wholly without merit. 

Only day before yesterday the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Eyans] procured permission to print his minority report 
and same has appeared on pages 4570-4580 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. The membership of the House have not yet had 
time even to read it, much less to study it. Let me call atten- 
tion to just one section from Congressman Evans's report: 

THE FINDING BY THE MAJORITY OF A SURPLUS OF $4,438,154.02 AS DPE TO 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IS NOT SUPPORTED BY FACTS OR LAW, 


In order that there shall be a surplus in favor of the District in 
the Treasury of the United States under the law, it must ap 
that all accounts between the District and the Government from June 
30, 1874, to June 30, 1922, have been audited and that the balance 
sheet covering that entire period shows such balance, 


THE MAJORITY DID NOT SO FIND THE SURPLUS THEY REPORT. 


The only period that has been covered by the mony audit is 
that between June 30, 1911, and June 30, 1922. The only account 
covered in that ‘period is that of the District general fund. Other 
funds or appropriations not contained in the District appropriation 
acts have not been checked or audited except as to s fic items, and 
as to the period preceding June 30, 1911, there Is only the guess that 
it is as found by the Mayes audit, of whom It is established that they 
only completely checked the District general fund. 

To arrive at the conclusions presented by the majority it was com- 
pelled to violate the ordinary canons of construction in construing the 
acts of Congress and to disregard the directions of the act of June 29, 
1922, under which it was supposed to act. 

In arriving at its conclusions the majority omitted from considera- 
tion the following items for the Government: 

One-half of the 5-20 bonds. 

One-half of the interest on the 5-20 bonds. a 

Interest on all items of advances or credits upon which interest has 
not been paid. 

One-half of the fines of the police court for the Government, 

One-half of the $5,000 appre riation to buy land for the National 
Training School for Girls, which it seems has been expended, but no 
land ee 

eee t of the salaries of Army officers who work only for the Dis- 
trict. 

And for the District the majority omitted the following items: 
One-half of the fines and fees in the supreme court of the District. 
One-half of the unlawfully me premiums on the 3.65 bonds. 
Interest on these Items, not to mention the millions referred to by 
the District auditor and Mr. Colladay, the representative of the Joint 
Citizens’ Association, 

To the above there should be added whatever changes an audit of all 
other matters not audited ait disclose. The interest item alone on 
known changes shows a credit to the United States of $1,691,889.83, 
as shown by the majority report. 

The 5-20 bonds show a credit of over a million for the Government, 
and interest from the dates of payment should be added. 

There are many other items not included in the foregoing which are 
known to a limited number of persons, which, when properly inquired 
into, will doubtless disclose other large sums that have gone from the 
Treasury to the benefit of the District. 


As recently said by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Trison], nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. The 
special select committee admits that there is no law for allow- 
ing this alleged surplus to the District of Columbia, but bases 
its action wholly upon equity. Equity requires that one seek- 
ing equity must come in with clean hands. Also it requires 
that one seeking equity must first do equity. Has the District 
of Columbia come with clean hands? Has it done equity? No; 
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and it ean not so long as its citizens pay a tax rate of only 


$1.30 on the $100 and the 
balance of their expenses. 

The tax rate here in the District must be increased at least 
to 3 per cent. And there must be a fuller rendition. I can 
cite over 100 pieces of valuable big-income paying property 
here where same is rendered for taxes at only about one-half 
of its present value. Why should the whole people pay 50 
per cent of Washington people's expenses, from 1878 to 1921, of 
the salaries of the 2,500 school-teachers and school employees 
here to teach the 66,000 children of Washington? Why should 
our constituents pay for constructing school buildings here? 
Why should they pay for paving streets and alleys in the rich 
residence sections, and for removing their garbage, ashes, and 
trash, and for lighting their streets and protecting them with 
police and firemen? This is the question that must be an- 
swered, and answered right. This so-called surplus claim 
should he defeated. 


RED RIVER OIL LANDS, OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. , 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present, The gentleman is going to waste a lot of 
time on this bill. 

Mr, SNELL. We have got to waste time somewhere. If the 
gentleman chooses to make the point of no quorum, hé can make 
it. I have consulted several Members, Members on the other 
side, and this bill can be amended if the House wishes, } 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says the bill can be amended? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of no 
quorum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 542. 


Kesotced, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolye itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(8. 4197) entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to certain persons and certain corporations permits to 8 or 
leases of, certain lands that lie south of the medial line of the main 
channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for other 1 After 


people of the United States pay the 


general debate, which shall continue not to exceed minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled between those for and against the bill, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At 


the conclusion of such consideration the committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be considered o red on the 


bill to final 8 without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. he provisions of the bill shall be considered without the 
intervention of a point of order. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill fully explains itself. It is 
for the purpose of taking care of certain corporations or certain 
individuals who have drilled oil wells in the bed of the Red 
River. It was thought at the time that they drilled these wells 
that that land was subject to entry the same as other land 
under the placer act, but by a decision of the Supreme Court 
the bed of the Red River has been excluded. They have held 
that it does not come under the general act, and so these peo- 
ple are in no man’s land, no one controls it. Unless you have 
some special legislation along this line there Is no way to take 
care of the individual interests or the Government's interest in 
that valuable oil property. It is for the purpose of conserving 
private interests and the Government's interests that this bill 
is brought forward and asked to be considered by the House. 

Mr. LONDON. How are the Government interests preserved 
by this bill? : 

Mr. SNELL. In the first place, the Government owns 12} 
per cent of the oil under this land or in it, and unless the oil is 
taken out the Government will not get its share, but it will be 
TON out by wells now being pumped on the other side of the 

e. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman indicate to us about when 
the Rules Committee will report out the Senate resolution au- 
thorizing the Government to purchase $10,000,000 of Chilean 
nitrates and calcium arsenate and sell it to the farmers, which 
was unanimously reported by the Rules Committee? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not say at this time, Mr. Speaker. I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill S. 4197, to authorize 
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the Secretary of the Interior to issue to certain persons and cer- 
tain corporations permits to explore or leases of certain lands 
thut lie south of the medial line of the main channel of the 
Red River, in Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Does 
the rule provide for the division of time between those in favor 
and those opposed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, May I ask who is to have charge of the time 
in opposition? 

'Yhe SPEAKER pro tempore. That arrangement has not yet 
been made. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have adverse views on the bill, 
and as a member of the committee I think I should be rec- 
ognized to control the time in opposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
would be entitled as a member of the committee, being opposed 
to the bill, to control the time in opposition thereto. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But the gentleman does not say that he is 
opposed to the bill. I contend that ne man ought to take charge 
of the time unless he is opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Who shall control the time is 
a mutter that can be determined in the committee, The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 4197, with Mr. Husrep in the chair. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

s hereby au- 
thorized 3 3 alten le 1 citizens of 
the United States, and domestic corporations to lands and oil and 
deposits belonging to the United States and situated south of the medial 
line of the maim channel of Red River, Okla., w lands were claimed 
and possessed in good faith by such citizens or corporations, or their 

i prior to January 1, 1920, and upon which 


red terest, “ap! 
ds expenditures were made in good faith and with reasonable dili- 
an 


are granted to the ccessors 

locators or original claimants the said leases and permits shall be 
snbject to all contracts, not contrary to law or public policy, between 
the original locators or original claimants and their successors in in- 
terest, which the lessee or permitio assumes and agrees to observe. 
In every case where there shall be any conflict or contest on account 
of babat Ahea chims the said conflict or contest shall be determined 
upon competent evidence, and in every such case the land m conflet 
shall be granted to the person or corporation that im good faith first 
possessed and claimed the land and maintained such possession until 
dispossessed by judicial process or otherwise, having made expendi- 
tures. thereon as in section 1 required. 

Sac. 3. That not more than 160 acres shall be granted by leases 
or permits to any one person or nig cate maar except in those cases 
where two or more locations or claims have been assigned to one person 
or corporation, and im such cases not more than 640 acres shall be 


Sec. 5. That except as of 
provisions of the vet of Con 
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and sodium on the public domain,” shall apply to the leases and 
ee ted hereunder, including the provisions of sections 35 and 
6 of sald act relating to the disposition of royalties: Provided, That 
after the actudication and disposition of all applications under this 
act any lands and deposits remaining unappropriated and undisposed 
of sh after date fixed by order of the Secretary of the Interior, be 
disposed of in accordance with the provisions of said act of February 
25, 1920: Provided further, That upon the approval of this act the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorised to take over and o te 
existing wells on any of such lands pending the final disposition of 
applications for leases and permits, and to utilize and expend in con- 
nection with such administration and tien so much as may be 
necessary of moneys heretofore ! a from past production or 
hereafter produced, and upon final disposition of applications for and 
the issuance of leases and permits, after deducting the expenses of 
administration and operation and payment to the United States of the 
royalty herein provided, to pay the balance remaining to the person or 
company entitled thereto: And provided further, t out of the 10 
per cent of money hereafter received from royalties and rentals under 
he provisions of this act and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and credited te miscellancons receipts, as provided by section 
35 of the said act of February 25, 1920, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to use and expend such portion as may be required 
to pay the expense of administration and s n over leases and 
permits and the products thereof. 

Sec, 6. That nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with 


the its 
ze th 


o the 
Secretar, fe i erate oll wells on said 
lands, shall not become effective until the sai shall be, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, discharged from its possession. 
And nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with the juris- 
diction, power, and authority of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to adjudicate claims against its said receiver, to direct the 
puyment of such claims T eyes the said receiver as may be allowed 
by the said court, to settle the said receiver's accounts, and to com- 
tinue the receivership until, ia due and orderly course, the same ma: 
be brought to an end. The Supreme Court of the United States is 
hereby authorized, upon the termination of the said receivership, 
which the Attorney General is hereby directed to apply for and secure 
at the earliest practicable date, to direct ifs receiver to pay to the 
Secretary of the Interior all funds that may at that time remain in 
the hands of the said receiver; and when said funds shall be paid to 
zee rien of the Interior the same shall be administered as in this 
act proy: . 

Sac. T. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to pre- 
seribe the necessary and proper rules and tions and to do any 
sag 755 things necessary to carry out and accomplish the purposes of 

s act. 

With the following committee amendments : 

3 ine 10, strike out January 1, 1920,” and insert “ February 

Page 2. line 3, after the word gas.“ strike out all of the remainder 
of line 3 and all of lines 4, 5, and 6 and insert in lfew thereof the fol- 
lowing: By issuance ef permits or leases to those found equitabiy 
entitled thereto,” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the word thirty“ and insert the word 


sixty. 
Esse 2, Une 13, strike out the word shall and insert the word 
Å.. a oe 


2, strike out all of times 22, 28, 24, 25. and on page 3 all of 

2, 3, 4, and 5, and insert in lien thereof: “In ease of conflict- 
ing elalmants for permits or leases under this act, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to grant permits or leases to one or more of them 
as shall be deemed just.” 

Page 3, line 16, after the word “ pay.“ Insert the words as royalty.” 

Page 4, line 2, after the word property,“ strike out the words 
“who was,” and on line 3, after the word States“ strike out the 
words after deducting ane-half of the cost of the said receivership, but 
not including the cost of drilling and operating the well.” 

Page 4, at the beginning of line 6 insert the words “as i: eee 

Page 4, line 6, after the word residue,“ insert “after deducting and 
paying the expenses of the litigation incorred by the United States aud 
the expenses of the receivership.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this is an important bill, 
but it is a measure that I think is very well understood by many 
Members of the House. There should be sufficient debate un- 
der the five-minute rule in order that the bill may be thoroughly 
understood, but I think that can ali be accomplished aud we 
can dispose of the matter within an hour and a half at the 
latest. I hope the gentlemen will remain. We must conclude 
the consideration of this bill to-night. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman whether it Is pro- 
posed that we shall stay any longer than is necessary to con- 
clude this bill? 

Mr. MONDELE. Personally, I should be willing to remain 
longer, but I do not know how the House will feel about that. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, this bill, as the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MonpeLL] has stated, is a very important 
measure. It is very important both from the viewpoint of the 
Government and the viewpoint of the various parties interested. 
The oil land involved is now in the hands of a receiver. The 
receiver has received some $90,000 in salary since April, 1920, 
and the attorney’s fees, in addition fo that salary, make the 
receivership and the attorney fees amount to something like 
$149,000. In addition thereto the other expenses of the re- 
ceivership are running on from day to day. In these lands in 
the river bed of this river between the south boundary of the 
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river, which is the southern boundary of the lands involved. 
and the adjacent lands in the State of Texas, there are a great 
many oil wells. The oil derricks in the territory make the 
country look like a scorched forest. This land is being drained, 
and it is important that this case be adjusted and receivership 
terminated, so that the Government may receive the royalties 
for the oil production and the parties interested, who in abso- 
lute good faith, according to the opinion of the committee— 
these men who in absolute good faith went upon this oil land 
and at great expense, one company having spent something 
like $120,000 and another company haying spent something 
like $110,000 or $112,000 in developing these oil lands, should 
have an equitable distribution of the proceeds and should have 
allotted to them a share of the land. Now, the committee in 
adjusting the controversies between the conflicting claimants 
did not follow the provisions of the Senate bill. 

The committee rather followed the provisions of the oil 
leasing act which was approved February 25, 1920. Many 
Members of the House will remember the long-extended con- 
troversy, lasting something over six years, as to proper ad- 
justment of the oil controversy relating to the Government- 
withdrawn lands in the State of California and in the State 
of Wyoming. After six years’ consideration of that question 
we passed an act on February 25, 1920, and the committee 
in adjusting these controversies has followed as closely as 
the different situations permit the provisions of the oil leasing 
act, which has proven to be a very satisfactory act. Instead 
of following the Senate provision, which provided that the lands 
in controversy should be given to the owner first upon the 
land, we took the provision from the oil leasing act and pro- 
vided that in case of conflict between claims for permits or 
leases under this act the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to grant permits or leases to one or more of them as shall 
be deemed just. We feel that is a fair provision, and_that 
will give all the interested parties an opportunity to present 
their equitable claims to the Secretary of the Interior, who 
has adjusted many such claims under this identical language 
taken from the oll leasing act, We feel that we give every 
man his day in court and an opportunity to have his claims 
equitably adjusted. 

Mr. LANHAM. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will. 

Mr. LANHAM, Will the gentleman kindly state for the 
information of the committee the area of the land in conflict 
which is oil producing? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, the entire area on the river is possibly 
43 miles in length. Now, the oil production really take place 
within an area of about 1,000 acres, but on this area outside 
of the 1,000 acres there are a great many claims and a great 
many conflicting issues, but whether that is really oil land 
to any considerable extent has not been demonstrated. Now, 
I do not believe I shall make any further statement at this 
time, 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman state very briefly, I have 
not read the report, what about the receivership? 

Mr. SINNOTT. After the placer locators had discovered 
oil, claims were set up by riparian owners to the north, also 
claims were made to the land in question by parties who had 
permits or licenses from the State of Texas. Then a contro- 
versy arose as to the boundary line between the State of Texas 
and the State of Oklahoma. The State of Oklahoma claimed 
that the southern bank of the river was a boundary line. It 
was decided by the Supreme Court in 1896 that the southern 
bank of the river was the boundary line between the two States. 
The State of Texas claimed that that decision did not so decide, 
that it was obiter, and the State of Texas claimed to the middle 
of the river. Then the State of Oklahoma commenced a suit 
before the Supreme Court of the United States against Texas 
to determine the boundary. The Government of the United 
States intervened. Then afterwards these placer-oll claimants, 
yarious oil claimants, intervened in the suit, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr SINNOTT. I will 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman spoke of the dis- 
covery of oil on this territory by placer miners, Is it not a fact 
the oil was being developed within a few miles of this territory 
at the time the placer-mine claims were filed on this particular 
preperty in dispute? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It was in 1918, in December, when the first 
placer claimants went upon the land and the oil development 
was some 7 miles away. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Was not there a development on 
both sides of the river there at that time? 

Mr. SINNOTT. There was a. development some T 
away, when Mr. Testerman made his first location. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


miles 


Mr. CARTER, I think there is no development on the north 
side of the river yet. 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; not on the north side of the river. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will yield further, I be- 
lieve the gentleman in answer to the question of my colleague 
[Mr. Lanna] said there were about 1,000 acres upon which 
oil had been discovered on this land. Then under the terms 
of this bill, and I am asking the question, the exception made 
in line 11, page 3— 

Except in those cases where two or more locations or claims have 
been assigned to one person or corporation, and in such cases not more 
than 640 acres shall be granted by leases or permits to any one per- 
son or corporation. 

Under that it will be permissible for the Secretary of the 
Interior to award the entire tract to one man, or practically the 
entire tract, would it not? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It would be permissible to award to one 
citizen 640 acres. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Or a corporation. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Provided, first, that the one citizen was equi- 
tably entitled to it and that he was there in good faith and 
made expenditures upon the land with reasonable dillgence to 
discover oil. 

How much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has four minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It would be permissible for him to award 
that number of placer claims up to 640 acres to a corporation 
under this provision? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. That would be permissible. 
I would like to speak under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. . 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, no one could intelligently under- 
take to state the facts in this case in 15 minutes, or 20 or 30 
minutes, or even in an hour; he could not do it decently and 
fairly and intelligently, and it is an outrage to attempt to pass 
a bill of this kind at this late hour in the afternoon. 

This litigation has been on for many years. The Supreme 
Court of the United States about 40 years ago decided this 
case In regard to the meander line and where the Texas line 
was and where the Oklahoma line was. It was in that condi- 
tion for over 30 years when this dispute arose. The people on 
the north claimed it in various ways—by virtue of riparian 
rights and otherwise. The people in the State of Texas claimed 
the right to the land and clatmed the right to the land now in- 
volved on the ground that a treaty gave it to the State of Texas, 
and that their title ran to the medial line of the river. The re- 
sult was that the Oklahoma people were fighting for it and the 
Texas people were fighting for it, and the Texas people got 
charge of it through the Texas Rangers and through the courts 
of Texas and the State administration. They held possession 
to all this land. The Oklahoma people were down and out and 
helpless. 

What do they do? They go into the Supreme Court of the 
United States and file an original bill and a receiver is ap- 
pointed. The receiver then takes charge of the property in 
behalf of all the parties—the riparian owners and the Texas 
claimants and the Oklahoma claimants—and during that time 
the receiver has been holding the property, boring for oll, and 
impounding it. The receivers summoned before them the vari- 
ous parties. The Supreme Court affirmed its decision about a 
year and a half ago, holding that that case is res adjudicata, 
and that the line was on the south bank of the Red River be- 
tween Oklahoma and Texas. 

Mr. LONDON. To whom did the court award 

Mr. RAKER. In just a moment. That was only deciding 
one point. Then came the other question as to whether or not 
these people, or any of them, were entitled to the land. The 
Supreme Court unanimously held that no one owned this land; 
that no one had any claim to it; that it is public land of the 
United States, not subject to the oil leasing bill, not subject to 
placer-mining claims; so that the Texas people who claimed to 
own the land through their government were wiped out by the 
first decision, to the effect that the line between Oklahoma and 
Texas was on the south bank of the Red River. The Okla- 
homa placer-mining claimants by the second decision, rendered 
a short time ago, claimed that they had been wiped out of 
existence so far as any claims were concerned, because the 
land was not subject to the homestead, placer mining, or oil 
leasing acts. 

Another decision followed within a month ago, holding that 
the boundary was not in the high back but upon the back fur- 
ther into the river, so that it took out many acres that these 
people claimed who went to Texas, because the south boundary 
instead of being high on the elevation was closer to the river. 


On that 
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So here we stand. No one is entitled to the land, and that is 
held by the highest court of the land, so that there can be no 
real claimant to the land or to the ofl coming from the land; 
and the only question now is, What is Congress going to do 
with the oil that has been produced and the money that has 
been impounded and held by the receivers, and what is going 
to be done with the land in the condition in which we find it 
without legal claim? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, 

Mr. ROACH. If I understand this situation correctly, this 
land that the gentleman speaks of is land that was originally 
between two reservations of the Kiowa and Comanche Indians? 

Mr. RAKER. No; it has been held all the time not to be 
within the Indian reservation. 

Mr, ROACH. I understand it has been held to be not within 
the Kiowa and Comanche Reservation; but in any of these 
meetings that the gentleman has referred to, have the original 
tribe of the Kiowa and Comanche Indians or their legal repre- 
sentatives had any hearings in this case? 

Mr. RAKER. Not so far as the committee is concerned. 
There are about 10 volumes of a thousand pages each before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and there is a large 
volume of testimony taken by the Committee on Public Lands, 
but so far as I know that question has not been presented. ` 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Has the question of the ownership of this 
land on the part of the Kiowa and Comanche Indians under 
the treaty of 1803 and the treaty of 1819 and the treaty of 
1865 and 1867 ever been presented to the Committee on Public 
Lands? 

Mr. RAKER. So far as I know, it has not. 

Mr. GENSMAN, And it has never been presented to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They have not been 
made a party to the decision. 

Mr. RAKER. They have not been considered, and, so far 
as I know, the Public Lands Committee has never been con- 
cerned in it before. 

Mr. GENSMAN. I understood the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia had filed a minority report in this matter. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. And the gentleman wanted to know when 
the matter was coming up. Did the gentleman know about 
this bill coming up this afternoon? 

Mr, RAKER. No. I was here, as is my custom, and just 
learned by accident that it was coming up to-night. So here 
we are, 

Mr. GENSMAN. I have been inquiring of the leaders on 
the Republican side and the chairman of the committee as to 
when this bill was to come up, and I was informed that it 
would not come up until Thursday. Just now, when I asked 
the chairman to yield me part of the 15 minutes, he told me 
that he did not know whether he could get any time for me or 
not. Here we are discussing a matter involving millions of 
dollars, and they insist on its being considered at 6 o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. RAKER. No one knows the value of these lands. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman said the Indians were not 
consulted. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I did not make that statement. So far 
as I am individually concerned and the record shows, I have 
heard of no contention of any claims, 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentieman remembers that the attorney 
for the Department of Justice who was before the committee 
said that they carefully went into the matter of the Indian 
rights on the theory that the land belonged to the Indians, and 
that the evidence showed that they went carefully into that 
matter. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to make this statement. All I say is 
the Secretary of the Interior wrote to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands stating that if we gave the placer- 
mining claimants 20 acres and not to exceed 160 acres. that 
would be doing well; that would be doing justice to all con- 
cerned, 


The time of the gentleman from Califor- 


The bill as it now stands gives 640 acres and will take all 
of the oll land there is in that territory. [Applause.] This 
report shows that there are over 50 claimants trying to lease 
the land, and the only question involved is, Is it just and 
right for Congress, without an opportunity to go into the facts, 
to turn around and put ourselves in the position where we are 
going to turn loose these lands and legislate it in favor of two 
claimants? I want to tell you that it is not right; it is not 
the right way to legislate. They have no claim legally and 
the land belongs to the United States. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman refers to a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior saying that 160 acres should be the 
limit. I know the gentleman was very busy at the time and 
did not attend all of the proceedings of the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. I attended all except one, when there was a 
five-day argument, and I want to say that when strength and 
ability is exhausted a man can not sit seven or eight hours 
and hear an argument five days. I had to do some other work. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman has overlooked the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior suggesting 480 acres. 

Mr. RAKER. I have not overlooked a single thing. I know 
there was a subsequent letter, but I set out In the report the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior of June 29, 1922, in which 
he states that the limit should be 20 acres and not exceeding 
160 acres and afterwards he filed another letter. But he said 
in his first letter that 20 acres and not exceeding 160 acres is 
all any people ought to have or any one man or any corpora- 
tion ought to have. The Government is giving it to them. 
They have no legal right to it, and this bill turns over to two 
corporations, or the stockholders of those corporations, all this 
valuable land. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for three minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from California has presented our contention regarding this 
bill very well indeed. The situation is simply this: With re- 
gard to the strip of land forming the bed of the Red River, 
the Supreme Court has held that particular strip of land from 
the middle of the river to the south cut bank to be the 
property of the United States. It also held that that particular 
land was not subject to the mining laws and consequently 
could not be entered upen under the placer-mining claims for 
oil. The placer claimants, in whose interest the bill is drawn, 
entered upon some of the lands and undertook to locate mining 
claims. After the placer claimants were there and had taken 
possession of the land the Department of the Interior informed 
them that they had no claim and could have no claim because 
the mining laws of the United States did not apply. 

Prior to that time Texas had claimed from the center of 
the stream and had issued patents to some of the lands. 
People had gone in and occupied the land, claiming under the 
State, and if oil had not been discovered there never would 
have been any contention and the claimants under the State 
of Texas would now be in possession of the land. Under the 
decision of the Supreme Court the Texas claimants have no 
roc right there and the placer claimants have no legal rights 

re. 

No one has any right there except the United States Gov- 
ernment, and this bill grants a gift to some claimants, and 
our contention is that an amendment ought to be adopted to 
the bill providing that no single concern may get over 160 
acres. Under the bill as drawn, it is possible for one concern, 
the Burke Divide Oil Co., to get 640 acres of the land, which 
would take up practically all of it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They claim less than three claims. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman must remember 
that they claim 480 acres already. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is the Burke Divide. 
that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. My information is that they 
have in the meantime acquired other placer claims that will 
bring the total up to 640 acres. Our contention is that since 
this is to be a gift to the claimants, no one concern ought to 
be allowed, and it ought not to be possible for any one cen- 
cern to acquire practically all of that rich oil field. We there- 
fore propose to offer an amendment to limit the maximum 
amount that any concern can acquire to 160 acres. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
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time to the gentieman from Arkansas [Mr. Driver]. 
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Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, it seems from the position 
of the geneleman from California [Mr. RaKer] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Connattx] that their principal objection 
to the bill as it is now presented is to the maximum acreage 
on which permits ought to be granted by the agency which this 
bill seeks to create for the purpose of determining the equities 
of the various claimants in Texas and Oklahoma under the 
wacer-mining permit. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRIVER. Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN, I want to relieve the gentleman’s mind of 
the idea that the amount of acreage is the only objection there 
is to the bill. 

Mr. DRIVER. Oh, there may be other objections, but I 
do not care to take up other phases at this time. 

Mr. GENSMAN. The Indians have rights in this matter and 
J intend to see that they are preserved, 

Mr. DRIVER. They can be adjusted. We are not under- 
taking by the bill to determine the right ef any one party to 
the controversy. That was the proposition that we worked 
at in the committee, and changed the Senate bill in order better 
to arrive at that conelusion. 

Mr. GENSMAN. But you did not work ont the question of 
the Indian’s rights in the committee, because the Indian was not 
a party. 

Mr. DRIVER. We have excluded no one, but we would if 
we placed a limitation of less than 640 acres in this bill, for 
this reason: It is in evidence that the parties who originally 
developed this oil property petitioned for permits embracing 
an area of 20 acres each. For the better operation of their 
property they proceeded to go into a contract, creating an un- 
incorporated company for the purpose of getting the necessary 
amount of capital to operate these properties, and in doing it 
they have conveyed these 20-acre plots, separate and distinct 
acreage under the permits, te this unincorporated company, 
purely a voluntary association, and in the aggregate it amounts 
to 640 acres. 

Mr. BLACK. It is my understanding that the Secretary of 
the -Interior refused to grant a lease, holding that this land 
was not under the placer law. 

Mr. DRIVER. I understand the permits were only petitioned 
for, but these parties are in a position to present their equi- 
table claims to the 20-acre permits which they petitioned for. 
Nobody has title except the Government, but somebody went in 
there and spent their money and developed the oil field, and 
we take the position that the parties who did that in good 
faith, who developed this property for the Government, on 
which we are now realizing 12} per cent of the money flowing 
from it, are entitled to consideration, and that it would be an 
outrage to say now that we will take them by the neck and 
take all this property away from them. [Applause.] If they 
are going to create an agency to deal with these claims, let 
them create that agency to determine equities in the case, 
not deny any man any part of a right that he may be able to 
convince the agency he is entitled to. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact that when these gentlemen 
went in there oil was developed on both sides? : 

Mr. DRIVER. No; it is not a fact and the hearings dis- 
close that the nearest developed well when they went in on 
this property was 7 miles from this property. No one dis- 
putes that. I admit that down in the Burkburnett field 
oil was developed, but no one on earth had any reason to 
believe that there was any more oil there than there was 6 
miles the other way. 

Mr. BLACK, Does the gentleman claim it to be wildcat 
territory, where oil is developed on both sides? 

Mr. DRIVER. I want to say that was so uncertain that 
it partakes of a wildcat nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to adjust and determine the equitable claims of citizens of 
the United States and domestic corporations to lands and oll and gas 
deposits belonging to the United States and situated south of the 
medial line of. the main channel of Red River, Okla., which lands 
were claimed and in good faith by such citizens -or corpera- 
tions, or their predecessors in interest, prior to January 1, 1920, and 
upon which lands expenditures were made in good faith and with 
reasonable diligence in an effort to discover or develop oil or gas. 
And the Secretary of the Interior is further autho to issue to 


those persons or corporations that may be found 1 entitled 
thereto permits to explore, or leases of, sald lands se claimed by them. 
With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 10, strike out “January 1, 1920,” and insert “ Febru- 
ary 25, 1920." 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 3, after the word “gas” strik 
out the ied and all of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, and insert in fieu therto 
the words “by issuance of permits or leases to those found equitably 
entitled thereto.” 

Mr. GENSMAN, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. For some time I have been exceed- 
ingly interested In this particular legislation. I have inquired 
of the leader on the Republican side when it would come up 
in the House. I have made inquiries of the chairman of the 
committee as to when the matter would come before the Honse, 
with a view of presenting the real facts in the case to this 
House. A little while ago I called at the desk of the chair- 
man of the committee and was informed that of the 15 min- 
utes that was given on that side he did not know whether I 
would get any time or not. I then went over on the Demo- 
cratic side and asked for time. They advised me it was all 
taken up. This is no way of taking up legislation affecting 
land worth fortunes, possibly, or depriving the rightful owners 
of the land or royalties of such valuable property. I have 
given notice to everyone that I represented the Indians in this 
matter and I wanted to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, the Indians of Oklahoma are the aboriginal 
owners of this particular land, and if you this evening at this 
hour of 6.10, in your hurry to get home to your dinners, give 
away the land that rightfully belongs to the Kiowa and the Co- 
manche then some Congress some time later will au- 
thorize the Indians to go into the Court of Claims, and the 
taxpayers will have to go down in their jeans and dig up 
money for the land that we are giving away which rightfully 
belongs to the Kiowa and the Comanche Indians and affiliated 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


If I had time and if the chairman of this committee bad given 
me an opportunity to present at this time the title shown by the 
treaties of 1808, 1819, 1865, and 1867, there would not be a 
lawyer here this evening who would for one moment think of 
voting for this bill. I am sorry to say that I have not the time. 
the way this legislation is being rushed through. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GENSMAN. I will. : 

Mr. ROACH. I agree with what the gentleman says, and I 
want to state to the gentleman that I have read the treaties of 
1819 and 1865 and 1867, and I feel clear in my mind that if 
the Supreme Court is called upon to say so, they will say that 
the Government of the United States has been on this particu- 
lar property that we now propose to dispose of in trust for 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and affiliated tribes. ` 

Mr. GENSMAN. Now, that is an absolute fact. Mr. Roach 
has read the treaties and knows what they contain. He has all 
the decisions I have given him, and he has been convinced, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs knows, that 
this belongs to the Indians. There is no question abont that, 
and yet you are here to rush it through in a few minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the only fair, decent, and proper thing to 
do is to recommit this bill, is it not? 

Mr. GENSMAN. At least give us more time to present it. 
I dislike very much, gentlemen, to do what I am about to do 
this evening; I dislike very much to be put in that position 
and attitude, but on behalf of the Indians of the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and affiliated bands, at this time, gentlemen, I move to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, I desire to rise in opposition 
to the motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. On that I move the previous question. 

Mr, CARTER. That can not be done in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
gentleman's motion. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma could not have been notified in 
advance of the calling up of this bill. I regret I was not 
notified a few hours ago. I requested the party managers that 
I might be given at least a day’s notice before this bill was 
brought up. I was notified within five minutes time to come 
in and move to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
to consider this bill. We are in the last days of the session. 
There is a great congestion of business here. We are fortunate 
in being permitted to consider the bill. The gentleman came 
to my table after I had used 14 minutes and I had no time 
at my disposal. 

Mr. GENSMAN,. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SINNOTT. T decline to yield now, I informed him 
there would be plenty of time under the five-minute rule. There 
will be no trouble about time. Now, as to the claims of the 
Indians. I will say that that matter was gone into fully by 
the Department of Justice. In fact they predicated their first 
guit upon the claims of the Indians, and after a full investiga- 
tion they found that it was untenable. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Not now. It was nearly a year after Mr. 
Testerman made his location upon the land in question that 
the Government came to a conclusion that this was public land. 
Bome one on that side has stated that before Mr. Testerman 
went upon the land that he was told that he could not file upon 
this public land. Mr, Testerman was not told that. These 
locators were told that the land was not publie land; there was 
a decision to that effect. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. I am very much in sympathy in protecting 
the Indian in his rights, but as a matter of fact the only right 
the Indian would haye here—Kiowa or Comanche—upon any 
land would be the right of lessor, and this bill does not under- 
take to settle the right of the lessor or owner of the land, but 
simply deals with the lessee of the land. Is that correct? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr, CARTER. The Indian is not the lessee, he is the lessor, 
and it does not affect him. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I consider this Indian calm 
a spurious claim, in order to prejudice the House against this 
bill. We had the Assistant Secretary of the Interior with the 
committee when we acted upon the bill; we had the gentleman 
who represented the Government in these cases before us for 
10 days, going thoroughly into all these cases ; the attorney from 
the Department of Justice which predicated the first case upon 
the Indian rights, and afterwards abandoned it because they 
were found to be untenable; and now the gentleman from Okla- 
homa comes in here at this last minute and tries to throw sand 
into the eyes of the House—iries to prejudice you on the theory 
that we are going to perpetrate some outrage upon the Indians. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, it is the purest rot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that all debate on this motion of the gentleman has been con- 
cluded and exhausted. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. , 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. ; 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, we have before us the second 
amendment to the first section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
GexsMAN] moves that the enacting clause be stricken out. 
That is what is pending. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that that motion can not be made at this time, that section not 
having yet been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the point of order would lie in any case, 
it would not lie now. It comes too late. The question now is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma, that the enact- 
ing clause be stricken out. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 81. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second com- 
mittee amendment, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment has not been 
disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized fer five 
minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a good many salutary words 
are used about claimants having rights. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Anyone who will investigate the matter will 
realize that there are no legal rights involved in this bill. 
These people are appealing to the conscience of Congress to 
give them at least 640 acres of valuable oil land, when that 
land includes two claims. 

Now, do not deceive yourselves, I use the words “ Texas 
claimants” simply because they are in the record and because 
they claimed it as State land belonging to the State of Texas. 

The governor and every officer of the State of Texas main- 
tained that right, and when these people claimed that all was 
thelrs and when the Supreme Court sent its receiver out, the 
Texas claimants had possession of this land. Do not forget 
that. Now the Supreme Court has finally said that they have 
no right, and so they are down and out. 

Now, what about the other fellows? They have been work- 
ing; they have been spending their money; they have drilled 
wells; they have gone to large expense. But no one can say 
that they are equitable claimants, because the Supreme Court 
cuts them off at the bank of the river and they are down 
and out. The other fellows between the south bank of the 
river and the medial line did not get possession of the prop- 
erty. They were out. The receivers held possession under 
the power of the Supreme Court. The lands were taken from 
the Texas people. 

Now they say, “ We thought, we believed we could get this 
land by virtue of filing mineral and placer claims,” some on 
the north side claiming it as riparian land, claiming that they 
owned it. Others tried to claim it in various other modes, 
but eight men rush in and locate 160 acres, In the same town 
they get another 80 acres and in another town they get an- 
other 80 acres, until they have 640 acres of Government land, 
upon which no placer-mining claims can be filed. 

I am willing to treat them fairly, but they have no right 
here to say that we have a condition here where we must give 
them this land, I want to say that it would be an outrage to 
turn this land over, this rich oil land, to two corporations. 
I do not care how they are formed or where they were formed. 
And the Members of Congress at this late hour, when they could 
not get any memoranda or hearings or anything in God’s world 
before the committee, had to grab a little report in order to 
have it in hand; and we hear them about these people being 
entitled to this land because they went down there and made 
placer-mining filings that the Supreme Court said were ab- 
solutely null and void. 

Mr, COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. They discovered this oil field, did they not? 

Mr. RAKER. No; they did not discover this oil field. I 
am glad the gentleman raised that question. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Tell us who did. 

Mr. RAKER. A few miles below were booming oil wells, 
and everybody who knows anything knows that to go here 
and there in search of oil you have got to test, and then you 
might find oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carrer] Is recognized. He is a member of the committee. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Chairman, if the committee will bear with 
ne a moment I will give a little history of this Red River bed 
contention. When oil drilling began on the Red River bed there 
was considerable controversy brought about on account of the 
prospective value of the land, the State of Oklahoma claiming 
it and the Federal Government claiming it; and finally the 
Texas Rangers came in and vi et armis took possession of the 
property. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield right there? 

Mr. CARTER. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will get you more time. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. You say Oklahoma claimed it and 
the Government claimed it, Did not the people also claim it 
under title from Texas? 
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Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman mean the riparian 
owners? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; claimants. 

Mr. CARTER. I never heard of the Texas claimants to the 
oil rights until after the development had started, or at least 
until after the drilling of the wells had begun. 

So the case went through the courts and up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The court held that the boundary 
line was at the south bank of the river, but that portion of the 
river bed south of the medial line while in the State of Okla- 
homa did not belong to the riparian owners, but was public 
land. Then the Supreme Court went a little further and held 
that these particular public lands were not subject to the placer- 
mining laws. So that left ali the lessees in about the same 

. gituation—those who had leased from Oklahoma authorities, 
those who had leased from the Federal authorities, and those 
who had leased from Texas authorities—with the exception 
that, I think has been clearly shown, that the Texas authorities 
did not begin development as early as those who claimed under 
Oklahoma and the Federal authorities. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Federal authorities never did 
lease anything. 

Mr. GARTER. I think the gentleman is right; they claimed 
under the placer-mining laws. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the Secretary of the In- 
terior notified them that they had no right to locate under the 
placer-mining laws. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not remember that; but, as a matter of 
fact, what ought to be done with the property will never be 
done; that is, this property ought to be given to the State of 
Oklahoma for school land in lieu of the sections 16 and 36, which 
all the other States got and which Oklahoma did not get. I 
have tried to have that done, but have failed. I am going to 
offer, if I have the opportunity, a motion to recommit, to give 
these lands to the State of Oklahoma. Failing in that, I am 
going to support this bill. I am going to support it because I 
think it does justice by all the rightful claimants in the prem- 
ises, I think it gives every man his day in court. Originally 
the bill set the date at which claims and possession must have 
been made as of January 1, and that shut out everybody prac- 
tically except the Burk Divide people, but since it has been 
moved up to February 25, that seems to include and embrace 
all of the legitimate claimants. Therefore I shall expect to give 
the bill my support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma have five minutes 
more. He lives in Oklahoma, and he is an honest, fair man, 
and he knows all the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Now, having got this time, will 
the gentleman yield? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Did the State of Oklahoma ever 
exercise any jurisdiction over the dry land south of the Red 
River; and if so, how did it do it? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not know what that has got to do with 
the case, but the gentleman from Texas well knows the reputa- 
tion of the Texas Rangers and their ability to shoot straight. 
Perhaps that accounts for the fact that Oklahoma did not 
attempt to take jurisdiction on that side of the medial line. 
[ Laughter. ] : 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Here is what I am trying to get 
at: There was a dispute as to where the Red River really 
was. 

Mr. CARTER. Les. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It wanders about in the sand 
there, and what I am trying to get is, Did the State of Okla- 
homa exercise any jurisdiction that the gentleman khows of 
south of where the stream is? 

Mr. CARTER. I can not give the gentleman the informa- 
tion, but I think I have given him the reason why it might not 
have been attempted. One more thing and I am through. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman tell us where the pro 
erty is located? í 

Mr. CARTER. In the south part of Cotton and Tillman 
Counties, in the southwest part of Oklahoma, on the Red River. 
Now, one word with reference to the position taken by my 
genial friend from Oklahoma [Mr. GensMan]. He is always 
on the alert looking after his people, and the Kiowas and the 
Comanches are a part of his constituents. I sympathize in 
any attempt of my good friend to get legislation in favor of 
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his Indian constituents, but this bill does not jeopardize the 
Indians’ rights. My motion which I propose to recommit the 
bill would deal with their rights. This bill deals only with the 
rights of the lessees, those who produced the oil, the men 
who have had the drilling done. It does not undertake to 
deal with the royalty or the title. The royalty is to be 12} 
cents; and if the Comanches and the Kiowas bring suit and 
win it the best that they could get would be 12) cents, which 
is reserved here to the Federal Government, so that their rights 
are not brought into question at all, 

Mr. GENSMAN. Does the gentleman contend that if I give 
away property that rightfully belongs to him, lease it for any- 
thing I propose to lease it for, that I can pay him whatever I 
get for it as rental and that that satisfies him? 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from Oklahoma well knows 
the relationship between the Indian and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government is the guardian and the Indian 
is the ward. If the Federal Government makes a contract, 
whether in the capacity of principal or guardian, its right to 
do so can not be questioned, and the gentleman well knows the 
courts have so held on numerous occasions. 

When the guardian exacts for his ward the same measure of 
compensation required for himself, then I think it can be truth- 
fully said that the stewardship has been fully discharged, and 
that is exactly what is made possible by this bill. The Gov- 
ernment retains the royalty of 12} cents. That is not given to 
the lessee; that is not bartered away. If the courts should 
decree this property to the Kiowas and Comanches, they would 
still have the one-eighth royalty, which is all the Government 
asks for itself. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to enter 
into this controversy at this late hour in the day, but considera- 
ble has been said about the Indians’ rights in this matter, and 
there is some doubt in my mind as to the situation as it exists 
to-day; but the facts are that the Hidalgo treaty of 1819 sets 
“the south bank of the Red River as the north boundary of 
Mexico,” or “Spain,” as it was called at that time. In 1865 
another treaty was made between the Comanches and the Kiowa 
Indians and the United States in which the reservation ran to 
the “south side of the Red River” and to “the south bank of 
the Red River.” Three years subsequently it became necessary 
to prescribe to some extent the liniits of the Comanche ter- 
ritory, and a treaty was agreed upon between the United States 
and the Comanche Indians, and in that treaty the line was 
fixed as the “ center ” of the Red River. It is believed that this 
was inadvertently done, because of the fact that in practically 
all such treaties and agreements the boundary would be the 
“center” of the stream; but in this case there is that lapse. 
Leaving that as it is, it occurs to me that it is a question to be 
proven; and no matter who gets these oil lands, they can never 
take away from the Indian the royalties or anything of value 
which will accrue from them. My judgment now is that this 
legislation, while it may temporarily set back the value of the 
income of that property to the Indians, if the old treaty proves 
the facts, whoever gets the oil land will have to pay the royalty 
eventually to the Indians, because the Government will look out 
for that. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Les. 2 

Mr. ROACH. Has there ever been any legal determination 
of the interest of the Indians in this property? 

Mr. SNYDER. So far as I know there has never been. . 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that this bill 
simply deals with the lessee, and the Government will collect the 
royalty, and if the land is found to belong to the Indians the 
Indian will get the title and can collect the royalties? 

Mr. SNYDER. ‘The gentleman is right. The only interest I 
have in the matter is to have it understood that we are awake 
to this proposition, and if the bill goes through we will attempt, 
at some time undoubtedly, to take over these royalties and ac- 
quire the rights which we believe belong to the Indians, 

Mr. CARTER. You would have to do that whether the bill 
passes or not. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. I recognize the fact that there are only 
about 65 Members of the House present now, that it is 20 min- 
utes of 7 o'clock, and that if I had the opportunity to present 
this matter to others, the bill would not pass. I want to make 
the point of no quorum, though I will withhold it until the gen- 
tleman is through. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was surprised when the bill-came on here 
this afternoon, I had intended te be here and hear the argu- 
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ments pro and con in regard to it, but when I came in I found 


that the bill was under consideration. I want the membership 
of the House to at least have the facts about these treaties, and 
that is all I have to say about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on agreeing to the second 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. That applications for permits and leases under this act shall 
be made to the etary of the Interior, and shall be made within and 
133 8 5 = 2 — — r — 7 = eae tini paci bonner a law. 

s an rmits under act sha gran o the a ees 

or cuccessors in interest of the original locators or the original claim 
nts in all cases where the o al locators or original claimants 
have assigned or transferred their ts, but when leases or per- 
mits are granted to the assi or successors in interest of the 
original locators or original claimants the said leases and paia shall 
be subject to all contracts, not contrary to law or public policy, be- 
pren the original locators or original claimants and their successors 
interest, which the lessee or permittee assumes and agrees to ob- 
serve, In every case where there shall be any conflict or contest on 
pb banat of overlapping claims the said conflict or contest shall be 
etermined upon competent evidence, and in every such case the land 
in conflict shall be granted to the person or corporation that in good 


faith first possessed and claimed the land and maintained such posses- 
sion until dispossessed 55 Judicial proe or otherwise, having made 
expenditures thereon as in section 1 required. 


With the following committee amendment : 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the word “thirty” and insert the word 
“ sixty.” 

- Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas is 
too interesting a man to have such a small audience, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. LONDON (interrupting the count). I withdraw the 
point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. After the Chair had announced 
that there was no quorum present—— 

The CHAIRMAN. No announcement was made. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, this bill as it originally passed 
the Senate would have had the effect of granting these leases 
to two claimants, In my judgment, there is not any doubt in 
the world about that. The Committee on Public Lands has 
paren in the bill some very wise amendments, and naturally 

am in accord with these and shall vote for them 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman from California 
referred to those as incorporations. I want to remind the gen- 
tleman that the two concerns he is speaking of are not corpo- 
rations. The Mellish Co. is merely an association of citizens 
composed of a band of farmers in Oklahoma and elsewhere, 
and 

Mr. BLACK. They are in effect corporations. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The evidence in the case shows 
differently. 

Mr. BLACK. But be that as it may, the fact remains and 
can not be disputed that the bill as drawn and passed by the 
Senate had language which would have awarded these lands to 
two claimants. I agree with the amendments that the House 
committee has proposed that will permit all of these claimants 
to come in and go before the Secretary of the Interior and es- 
tablish their equities. But I think that the committee ought 
to have gone further and, in the absence of their not having 
done so, I think the House ought to go further and amend sec- 
tion 3 by providing that not more than 160 acres shall be 
granted by lease or permit to any one person or corporation, 
and strike out the rest of the section, The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Driver], for whom I have a very high regard, 
in arguing upon this proposition contended that these claimants 
have gone out there in an undeveloped territory and in a wildcat 
enterprise have developed new oil territory. Now, as a matter 
of fact, they went out there on land which was adjacent to 
developed territory. The Secretary of the Interior held they 
had no right to lease the land under the placer-mining laws. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In a moment. I take the position that these 


claimants. do not stand upon the footing of claimants who 


went out into an undiscovered oil territory and by prospecting 
of that kind developed an entirely new field. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman has made a statement, which 
came from several other gentlemen from the State of Texas, 
that these men were advised by the Department of the Interior 
that they could not file a placer-mining claim. The gentleman 
is entirely mistaken in assuming that advice was given. Before 
they actually applied for patent they went down to file under 
the advice of the best attorneys in Oklahoma and southern 
Texas and would not buy until the case came up upon applica- 
tion for patent, 

Mr, BLACK. There is no contradiction between the gentle- 
man and myself. I said the Department of the Interior, rep- 
resenting the United States Goyernment, when the proposition 
was put up to it said that these men had no legal right to 
take 

ak VAILE. That is, after they had made their location, 
an —— 

Mr. SINNOTT. These men were told by the Department 
5 the Interior this was not public land, and they insisted 
t was. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, well, of course the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the placer-mining laws did not apply 
to these lands, and the point that I make is that I am willing 
for the Secretary of the Interior to have the right to adjust 
these equities, but I do not think that two claims should 
be permitted under a possible ruling of the department, as 
this bill will permit, to take all of these public lands and get 
the benefit of the whole field. Certainly 160 acres is as much 
as should be granted to any one claimant. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I Will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is the 
the Secretary of the Interior 
that bill? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. I belieye the Secretary made such a rec- 
ommendation in the first bill that he suggested. I contend that 
his first recommendation was wise and should now be ad- 
hered to, 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take the entire 
five minutes to which I am entitled. I merely want to empha- 
size, if I may, what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Syypee}, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, had to 
say relative to the title to this property that has brought on 
such a debate here this afternoon. I want, if I can, with no 
intention of obstructing this legislation, to state that, in my 
opinion, after having read the treaties that have been referred 
to in the debate, and particularly the treaties of 1865 and 1867 
under which the allotments to the Kiowa and Comanche 
Indian Tribes were laid out, that it does seem to me that a fair 
and reasonable construction of what was intended to be con- 
veyed in these treaties would result in a finding by the court, 
when the question is presented to them, that it was intended 
that this identical property that is to be disposed of was in- 
tended to be conveyed to the Kiowa and Comanche Tribes at 
that time and within reservations then laid out, and I merely 
wish to state here now, as a member of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, that we have not been asleep as to their interest in this 
matter. Bills are constantly being brought before our com- 
mittee making requests to authorize various tribes of Indians to 
go into the Court of Claims to assert that some real or imaginary 
claim which they believe that they may have, and in my judg- 
ment if such a bill was presented as that in this particular case 
there would be more justification for favorable action upon 
such legislation as that, or at least as much so as any of these 
bills that we have previously reported. 

Now, I merely wanted to announce to the committee and to 
the Members of Congress here present that I anticipate legis- 
lation of that character will be requested of our committee, 
and in my present frame of mind and with my present informa- 
tion and views upon what was intended to be conveyed by the 
two treaties to which reference has been made, the one of 1865 
and the one of 1867, it is almost inconceivable to me that any- 
one with a legally trained mind could haye made an expression 
such as has been referred to by the chairman of this Committee 
on the Public Lands, to the effect that the Indians had no rights 
therein. I want to say that so far as I know there has never 
been any legal determination of that character, and the mere 
fact that some departmental official, incidental to some other 
matter under consideration, has said that the Kiowas and Co- 
manches have no interest in this land is ridiculous to my mind 


tleman aware of the fact that 
w a bill making it 160 acres in 


as establishing such fact. That question could not have been 
gone into thoroughly; otherwise such a statement would not 
have been made by the departmental official referred to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. All the rights that the Indians originally had 
are reserved, are they not? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. As I said at the outset, I am not attempt- 
ing to obstruct this legislation, but I am merely replying to 
what the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Six Nxorrl has said, that 
some departmental official, incidental to some other matter, has 
said that these Indians had no right to this property. I say, 
haying read these treaties, I am of the opinion that that state- 
ment is bordering on the absurd, coming from one who pre- 
tends to be trained in the law. I assert that in my opinion 
the Indians do have an interest in this property and when that 
matter is brought before Congress and placed before it, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma indicated awhile ago would be done, 
it will be shown that during all these years the Government 
has merely held these lands in trust for the Indians, and that 
they are of right entitled to the title to this land. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, there has been already over 
10 minutes of debate on the paragraph. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Not on this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for five minutes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, looking over 
the House this evening, with the number of men here from Indi- 
ana, the home of so many people interested in the Burk Divide, I 
do not suppose if I showed you an abstract of title to this 
property in the Indians under deed to the Kiowa and Co- 
manches it would receive any great attention at your hands. 
But regardless of that fact, I am going to try to show you an 
abstract of title in behalf of these Indians. Those who are 
lawyers will understand it, and I think it is fortunate that there 
are some lawyers here this evening. 

Back in 1808 the Government of the United States had a 
treaty with France. A little bit later, in 1819, the Government 
had a treaty with Spain. I am sorry I have not a map here 
to show you just what that treaty provided, but suffice it to say, 
so far as that treaty affects this particular piece of property, in 
it the south bank of the Red River was described as the north 
boundary of what was then Spain, or what was afterwards 
known as Mexico. 

That is the first page in the abstract. In 1865 the Govern- 
ment of the United States had a treaty with the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians, and in that treaty the south bank of the 
Red River was designated as the south side or boundary of 
the United States. It reads as follows: 

TREATY WITH THE COMANCHE AND Kiowa, 1865. 


Articles of a treaty made and concluded at the council ground on the 
Little Arkansas River 8 miles from the mouth of said river, in the 
State of Kansas, on the 18th “gh ee October, in the year of our Lord 
1865, by and between John B. nborn, William S. Harney, Thomas 
Murphy, Kit Carson, William W. Bent, Jesse H. Leavenworth, and 
James Steele, commissioners on the part of the United States, and 
the undersigned chiefs and headmen of the several bands of Co- 
manche Indians specified in connection with their magna toes: and 
the chiefs and headmen of the Kiowa Tribe of Indians, the said chiefs 
5 5 by the said bands and tribes being thereunto duly 
authorized, 


ARTICLE 1. It is u by the parties to this treaty that hereafter 
perpetual peace shall be maintained between the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Indians parties hereto, and that the 
Indians parties hereto shall forever remain at peace with each other 
and with all other Indians who sustain friendly relations with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this article, it is 
agreed that in case hostile acts or depredations are committed by the 
pennis of the United States, or by the Indians on friendly terms with 
he United States, against the tribe or tribes or the individual mem- 
bers of the tribe or tribes who are parties to this treaty, such hostile 
acts or depredations shall not be redressed by a resort to arms, but 
the party or parties aggrieved shall submit their complaints, through 
their agent, to the President of the United States, and thereupon an 
impartial arbitration shall be had under his direction, and the award 
thus made shall be binding on all parties interested, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States will in good faith enforce the same. 

And the Indians parties hereto, on their part, agree, in case crimes or 
other yiolations of law shall be committed by any n or persons 
eons of their tribe, such person or persons shall, upon complaint 

g made in writing to their agent, superintendent of Indian a 

per authority, by the pty injured, and verified b; 
affidavit, be delivered to the person duly authorized to take such - 
son or persons into custody, to the end that such person or persons 
may be punished according to the laws of the United States. 

RT. The United States hereby agree that the district of country 
embraced within the following limits, or such portion of the same as 
may hereafter from time to time be designated by the President of 
the United States for that purpose, viz: Commencing at the northeast 


or to other 
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corner of New Mexico 
the mouth et the nortti 
outh o e no ‘or! 
to the 98 
to the 
Same crosses the southern bounda 
alone said southern boundary of 


thence south to the southeast corner of the 
to a point on main Red River oppona 
of said river; thence down said river 

degree of west longitude ; thence due north on said meridian 
marone River; thence up said river to a point where the 

of the State of Kansas; thene: 
ansas to the southwest corner o 


the tribes who are parties to thi. , and 
al, 7 have heretofore resided within’ ald ie 


formally admi 


or other authorized person g the 
all cases shall be bo prites monat ia 
that the; 
respecti es Bre officers, secret and citizens of the United States, 


ja rson or property by 
Indians parties hereto, that when absent from 


friend] 
they will not whil 
f the 


ey go, or of fre 
e consent of the commanders of such military posts, or 


to any portion of th United ‘Stat 6 
o an on o 9 es or 0 except suc 
e g within the limits aforesaid, and more — jelly the 5 
and rights in and to the coun north of the Cimarone River an 
west of the eastern boundary of New Meaico. i 

ArT. 8. It is further agreed that until the Indians parties hereto 
have removed to the reservation provided for by the preceding artici 
in pursuance of the stipulations thereof, sald Indians shall be, and 
they are cern! expressly opie gems to reside upon and range at 
plessure throughout the unsettled portions of that part of the country 
hey claim as originally theirs, which lies south of the Arkansas River, 
as well as the country embraced within the limits of the reservation 
provided for by the preceding article, and that they shall and will 
not g elsewhere, except upon the terms and conditions prescribed 
by the pres article in relation to leaving said reservation: Pro- 

ded, That the 9 of the preceding article in to en- 
camping within 10 miles of main traveled routes, tary posts. 
towns, and villages shall be in full force as to the privilej ted 
Ra this article: And provided further, That they, the said Indians, 
shall and will at all times, and without delay, report to the commander 
of the nearest military post the presence in or approach to said coun- 
E of * N pipA ore or — 9 55 3 U 

RT, 4. s further a e parties hereto that the United 

States may lay off and build through the reservation, provided to 


of, ite 
of the United States; tha 
night, within 10 miles 


by article 2 of this treaty, roads or highways as may be deem 
necessary, and may also establish such mi taxy posts within the same 
as may be in order to preserve peace among the 


found 8 
Indians, and in order enforce such laws, rules, and regulations as 
are now or may from time to time be prescribed by the President 
and Congress of the United States for the protection of the rights 
of persons and property amo the Indians residi upon said reser- 
vation, and further, that in e of war such other military posts 
as may be considered essential to the general interests of the United 
States may established: Provided, however, That upon the buildin 
of such roads, or establishment of such military posts, the amount o 
injury sustained by reason thereof by the Indians inhabiting sal 
reservation shall be ascertained under direction of the President o 
the United States, and thereupon such compensation shall be made to 
said Indians as, in the judgment of the Congress of the United States, 


may be deemed just and peer. 
t that they will expend annually, 


RT. 5. The United ates a 

during the period of 40 years, from and after the ratibeation of 
treaty, for the benefit of the Indians who are parties hereto, and of 
such others as may unite with them in pursuance of the terms hereof, 
in such manner and for such purposes as, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the time being, will best subserve their 
wants and interests as a people, the following amounts, that is to 
say, until such time as said Indians shall be removed to their reserva- 
tions, as provided for by article two of this treaty, an amount which 
shall be equal to $10 per capita for each geme entitled to participate 
in the beneficial provisions of this treaty; and from and after the 
time wye such removal shall have been accomplished, an amount 
which shall be equal to $15 per capita for each person entitled as 
aforesaid. Such proportion of the expenditure groria for by th 
article as may be considered ex ent to distribute in the form o: 
annuities shall be delivered to said Indians as 8 viz: One-thi 
2 during the spring, and two-thirds thereof during the autumn 
of each year. 

For the purpose of determining from time to time the aggregate 
amount to be expended under the provisions of this article, it is aareed 
that the number entitled to its beneficial provisions the coming year is 
4,000, and that an accurate census of the Indians entitled shall 
be taken at the time of the annuity payment in the spring of each year 
by their a t or other 9 designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, which census shall be the basis on which the amount to be 
expended the next ensuing year shall be determined. 

ArT. 6. The Indians parties to this treaty expressly covenant 
and agree that they will use their utmost endeavors to induce that 
portion of the respective tribes not now present to unite with them 
and accede to the provisions of this treaty, which union and accession 
shall be evidenced and made binding on all parties whenever such 
a shall have participated in the beneficial provisions of this 


In testimony whereof the said commissioners on the part of the 
United States and the chiefs and headmen of the said bands of 
Comanche Indians and of the Kiowa Tribe of Indians, hereinbefore 
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referred to and d 


hereunto subscribed their names and affixed their seals on the day and 


year first above written. 
B. SANBORN, SEAL. 
WX. S. Harney, SEAL. 
Kır CARSON, SEAL. 
WX. W. Bent, SEAL. 
JAMES STEELE, SEAL, 
Taos. MURPHY, SEAL. 


Signed and sealed in presence of— 
W. R. IRWIN, Secretary. 
Wa. T. KITTRIDOB. 
D. C. MCNEIL. 
Jas. S. BOYD. 
Tab-e-nan-i-kah, or Rising 
Sun, chief of Yampirica. 
er Root Eater band of 


Bo-yah-wah-to-yeh-be. or 
Iron Mountain, chief of 
Yampirica band of Ca- 


Camanches, for Paddy- manches, his x mark. [SEAL] 

wah-say-mer and Ho-to- Bo-wah-quas-suh, or Iron 

vo-koh-wat's bands, his Shirt, chief of De-na-vi 

x mark. IsxAL. I band, or Liver Eater 
Esh-e-tave-pa-rah, or Fe. band of Camanches, his 

male Infant, headman of x mark. {SRAL.] 

Yampirica band of Ca- Te-sa-wi, or Silver Brooch, 

manches, his x mark. ISEAL.] head chief of Pennetaka 
A-sha-hab-beet, or Milky hand of Camanches, his 

Way, chief Penne-taha, x mark. LsxaL.] 

or Sugar ater Diaa a Cet — 2 Lone Wolf, ; i 

Ca and for x mar SEAL. 

che-te-ka, or Buffalo Wah-toh-konk, or Black : 

Eater band, his x mark. [SRAL.] le, his x mark. Lsnat.] 
Queen-nh-e-vah, or Eagle Zip-ki-yah, or Big Bow, his 

Drinking, bead chief of x mark. [STAL] 

No-co-nee or Go-about Sa-tan-ta, or White Bear, 

band of Camanches, his his x mark. [sean] 

x mark. {seau.] ‘Ton-a-en-ko, or Kicking 
Sia cat gt bate or Horse's Eagie, his x mark. [sear] 

Back, second chief of Settem-ka-yah, or Bear 

No-co-nee_ or Go-about Runs over a Man, his x 

band of Camanches, his mark. [sear] 

x mark. LSL] Kaw-peah, or Plumed 
9 or But- Lance, his x mark. [srar] 

falo Hump, third chief To-hau-son, or Little Monn- 

of Penne-taka, or Sugar tain, his x mark. IsxaL. ] 

Fater band of $ Sa-tank, or Sitting Bear, 

ma „ his x mark, [smav.] his x mark. [SEAL,] 
Ho-to-yo-koh-wot, or Over Pawnee, or Poor Man, his 

the Buttes, chief of x mark. ISxAL. ] 

Yampirica band, his x Ta-ki-bul!, or Stinkin 

mark, [SRAL.] Saddle Cloth, chief o 
Parry-wah-sny-mer, or Ten the Kiowa tribe, his x 

Bears, chief of Yampi- mark. [suat] 

rica band, his x mark. [SEAL.] 


Now we have here the Red River running down, with the 
south bank of the stream as the south boundary of the United 
States, or rather the south boundary of the Kiowa and Co- 
manche Indian Reservation. This treaty was had with the 
Kiowas and Comanches. Their reservation began up at the 
northeast corner of New Mexico and ran down to the sonth- 
east corner of New Mexico up to a point; and remember they 
approached Red River from the south, up to a point on the 
Red River, opposite the mouth of the north fork, and there- 
fore they describe the south bank as the south line of the 
Kiowa and Comanche Indian Reservation. 

Now, that particular reservation in there belonged to the 
Indians by virtue of aboriginal ownership. That was their 
land. Now, we come along to 1867, when we have another 
treaty with the Kiowa and Comanche Indians, wherein we 
fixed the middle of the stream as the south boundary of the 
Kiowa and Comanche Indian Reservation. It reads as follows: 

TREATY WITH THE KIOWAS AND COMANCHES, OCTOBER 21, 1867. 
TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE KIOWA AND 

COMANCHE TRIBES OF INDIANS ; CONCLUDED OCTOBER 21, 1867; RATIFICA- 

TION ADVISED JULY 25, 1668; PROCLAIMED AUGUST 25, 1865. 

Andrew Johnson, President of the United States of America, to all and 
singular to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


blac cil, the rest of the o 
1 Wieren o 


edicine è 7 south o X the te of 
Kansas, on the 2ist day of October, in the of our Lord 1867, by 
and between N. G. Taylor, Brevet Maj. 


„Samuel F. Tappan, and J. B. Hen com on the 
part of the United States, and Satank (Sitting Bear), Ea-Tan-Ta 
8 r) Parry-Wah-Say-Men (Ten ke and Fe- Navon 
Painted Lips], and other chiefs and headmen of the Kiowa and 


manche Tribes of Indians, on the part of said Indians, and duly author- 
oe eee by them, which treaty is in the words and figures following, 

0 7 
Articles of a treaty and agreement made and entered into at the coun- 
cil camp, on Medicine Creek, 70 miles south of Fort Larned. 
in the State of Kansas, on the 21st day of October, 1867, by 
between the United States of America, represented by its com 
sioners duly appointed thereto, to wit, Nathaniel G. Taylor, William 
S. Harney, C. C. Augur, Alfred 8. 1.1 „ John B. Sanborn, 
Samuel F. Tappan, and J. B. Henderson, of the one part, and the 
confederated tribes of Kiowa and Comanche Indians, represented by 
their chiefs and headmen, duly authorized and empowered S for 
tribes (the efs and 


the body of the people of sai names of said 
headmen being hereto subscribed), of the other part, witness 
anricte I. From this day forward all war between the parties to 

this agreement shall forever cease, 


an d 
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The Government of the United States desires ce, and its honor is 
here ph to keep It. The Indians desire peace, and they now pledge 
their honor to maintain it. If bad men among the whites, or amon 
other people subject to the authority of the United States, shall commi 
any — upon the 2328 or property of the Indians, the United 
States will, 8 — proof made to the agent and forwarded to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs at Washington City, proceed at once to 
cause the offender to be arrested and punished acvording to the laws of 
phe. 8 States, and also reimburse the injured person for the loss 
susta . 

If bad men among the Indians shall commit a wrong or depredation 
upon the son or property of anyone, white, black, or Indians, subject 
to the authority of the United States and at peace therewith, the tribes 
herein named solemnly agree that they will, on proof made to their 
agent and notice by him, deliver up the wrongdoer to the United States, 
te be tried and punished accor to its laws, and in case they will- 
fully refuse so to do, the person injured shall he reimbursed for his loss 
from the annuities or other moneys due or to become due to them under 
this or other treaties made with the United States. And the President, 
on advising with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, shall prescribe 
such rules and re tions for ascertaining damages under the provi- 
sions of this article as, in 8 og Sed proper; but no such 
dama, shall be adjusted a paid until thoroughly examined and 

upon by the C ner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary 
55 = N no Pra ee ene trent mane voltin or because 
of his violating the provisions o aty or the laws of the United 
States shall be reimbursed therefor. 


In 

ART. III. If it should appear from actual survey or other satisfactory 
examination of said tract of land that it contains less than 160 acres 
of fillable land for each person who at the may be authorized to 
reside on it under the provisions of this treaty, and a very considerable 
shall be di to commence cultivating the 


z t can be 
obtained, as may required to provide the necessary amount. 
IV. The ted States agrees at its own proper expense to 
constract at some place near the center of said reservation, where 
timber and water may be convenient, the following buildings, to wit: A 


be 
Uni 


warehouse or storeroom for the use of the mt in storing belong- 
ing to the Indians. to cost not exceeding $1,500; an amig building 
for the residence of the agent, to cost not ex g $3, ; a residence 


for the physician, to cost not more n 000; and five other build- 
ings, for a carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, and engineer, each to 
cost not ex ing $2,000; also a schoolhouse or mission building 80 
soon as a sufficient number of children can be induced by the agent to 
attend school, which shall not cost exe „000. 

The United States agrees further to cause to be erected on said reser- 
vation, near the other buildings herein authorized, a steam cir- 
cular sawmill, with a 12000 and shingle machine attached, the same 
to cost not exceeding $8,000. 

ART. V. The United States agrees that the agent for the said Indians 
in the future shall make his home at the agency building; that he shall 
reside among them, and keep an office open at all times, for the purpose 
of mpt and diligent inguiry into such matters of complaint and 
a st the Indians as ma 3 for investigation under the 
provisions of their treaty stipulations, as also for the faithful discharge 
of other duties enjoined on him by law. In all cases of d 
person or pro 


and forward 
3 whose decision, subject to the revision of the Secretary of the 


The President may at any time order a survey of the reservation, 
and, when so Cg be Congress shall provide for protecting the rights 
of settlers in their rovements and may fix the character of the title 
held by each. The United States pate such laws on the subject 
of alienation and descent of property and on all subjects connected with 
the vernment of the said Indians on said reservations, and the in- 


ternal police thereof, as may be thought proper. 
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Aur. VII. In order to insure the clylilization of the tribes enter- 
ing into this treaty, the necessity of education is admitted, especially 
D such of them as are or may be settled on said agricultural va 
tions; and they therefore pledge themselves to compel thelr children, 
male and female, between the ages of 6 and 16 years to attend school ; 
and it is hereby made the duty of the agent for said Indians to see that 
this stipulation is strictly complied with; and the United States agrees 
that for every 30 children between said ages who can be induced or 
compelled to attend school a house shall be provided, and a teacher, 
competent to teach the elementary branches of an English education, 
shall be furnished, who will reside among said Indians ays faithfully 
discharge his or her duties as a teacher. he provisions of this article 
to continue for not less than 20 years. 

Arr, VIII. When the head of a family or lodge shall haye selected 
lands and received his certificate as above directed, and the agent 
shall be satisfied that he intends in gona faith to commence cultivatin. 
the soil for a living, he shall be entitled to receive seeds and agricul- 
5 implements for the first year not exceeding in value $100, and 
‘or each 5 year he shall continue to farm for a period of 
three years more, he shall be entitled to receive seeds and bore sey pel 
as aforesaid not exeeeding in value $25. And it is further stipulated 
that such persons as commence farming shall recelve instruction from 
the farmer herein provided for, and whenever more than 1 pranon 
shall enter upon the cultivation of the ne a second blacksmith shall 
pe pre ogether with such iron, steel, and other material as may 

nee 


Arr. IX, At any time after 10 years from ye making of this treaty 
the United States shall have the privilege of withdrawing the physi- 
cian, farmer, blacksmiths, nter, engineer, and miller herein pro- 
vided for; but, in case of such withdrawal, an additional sum there- 
after of $10,000 per annum shall be devoted to the education of said 
Indians, and the Commissioner of Indian ‘airs shall, upon careful 
inquiry into the condition of said Indians, make such rules and regu- 
lations for the expenditure of said sum 11 will best promote the educa- 
tional and moral improvement of said tribes. 

ART. X. In Meu of all sums of money or other annuities provided 
to be pest to the Indians herein nam under the treaty of October 
18, 1865, made at the mouth of the Little Arkansas, and under all 
treaties made previous thereto, the United States agrees to deliver 
at the agency house on the reservation herein named, ou the 15th 
day of October of each year, for 80 years, the following articles, to wit: 

“or each male person over 14 years of age, a suit of good substantial 
woolen clothing, consisting of coat, pantaloons, flannel shirt, hat, and 
a pair of homemade socks. For each female over 12 years of age, 
a flannel skirt, or the goods necessary to make it, a pair of woolen 
hose, and 12 yards of calico, and 12 yards of “ domestic.” 

For the boys and girls under the ages named, such flannel and cotton 
goods as may be n to make each a suit as aforesaid, together with 
a pair of woolen hose for each; and in order that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs may be able to estimate properly for the articles herein 
named, it shall be the duty of the agent each year to forward him a 
full and exact census of the Indians on which the estimates from year 
to vear can be based; and, in addition to the clothing herein named, 
the sum of $25,000 shall be annually appropriated for a perlod of 30 
years to be used by the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase of 
such articles, upon the recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, as from time to time the condition and necessities of the 
Indians may indicate to be proper; and if at any time within the 30 
years it shall appear that the amount of money needed for clothing 

nder this article can be appropriated to better uses for the tribes 
erein named, Congress may by law change the appropriation to other 
purposes, but in no event shall the amount of this appropriation be 
withdrawn or discontinued for the period named; and the President 
shall annually detail an officer of the Army to be present and attest 
the delivery of all the goods herein named to the Indians, and he shall 
inspect and report on the quantity and quality of the goods and the 
manner of their delivery. 

AnTicLe XI. In consideration of the advantages and benefits con- 
erred by this treaty and the many pledges of friendship by the United 
tates, the tribes who are parties to this agreement hereby stipulate 
that they will relinquish all right to . the territory 
outside of their reservation, as herein defined, but they yet reserve 
the right to hunt on any lands south of the Arkansas river,“ so long 
as the buffalo may range thereon in such numbers as to justify the 
chase, 1 5 no white settlements shall be permitted on any part of 
the lands contained in the old reservation as defined by the treaty made 
between the United States and the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and Apache 
Tribes of Indians at the mouth of the Little Arkansas, under date of 
October 14, 1865, within three years from this date;*] and they [the 
said tribes,*] further expressly agree 

First. That they will withdraw all opposition to the construction of 
the railroad now being built on the Smoky Hill River, whether it be 
built to Colorado or New Mexico. 

Second. That they will permit the peaceable construction of any rail- 
read not passing over their reservation as herein defined. 

Third. That they will not attack any persons at home, nor traveling, 
nor molest or disturb any wagon trains, coaches, mules, or cattle belong- 
ing to the people of the United States or to persons friendly therewith. 

Fourth. They will never capture or carry off from the settlements 
white women or children. 

Fifth. They will never kill nor scalp white men nor attempt to do 
them harm. 

Sixth, They withdraw all pretense of 8 to the construction 
of the railroad now being built along the Platte River and westward to 
the Pacific Ocean; and they will not in future object to the con- 
struction of railroads, wagon roads, mail stations, or other works of 
utility or necessity which may be ordered or permitted by the laws of 
the United States. But should such roads or other works be con- 
structed on the lands of their reservation, the Government will — 4 the 
tribes whatever amount of damage may be assessed by three disinter- 
ested commissioners to be appointed by the President for that purpose, 
one of said commissioners to be a chief or headman of the tribes. 

Seventh, They agree to withdraw all opposition to the military posts 
now established in the western Territories. 

ARTICLE XII. No treaty for the cession of any portion or part of the 
reservation herein described, which may be held in common, shall be of 
any validity or force as against the said Indians unless executed and 
signed by. at least three-fourths of all the adult male Indians occupying 
the same, and no cession by the tribe shall be understood or construed in 
such manner as to deprive, without his consent, any individual member 
of the tribe of his rights to any tract of land selected by him as pro- 
vided In Article ITI {VI} of this treaty. 

ArT. XIII. The indian agent. in employing a farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and other employees herein provided for, qualifications being 
equal, shall give the preference to Indians. 


Ant. XIV. The United States hereby agrees to furnish annually to 
the Indians the physician, teachers, carpenter miller, engineer, farmer, 
and blacksmiths, as herein contemplated, and that such appropriations 
shall be made from time to time, on the estimates of the Secretary of 
the Interior, as will be sufficient to employ such persons, 

Arr. XV. It is agreed that the sum of $750 be appropriated for the 
purpose of building a dwelling house on the reseryation for Tosh- 
ewa” (or the Silver Brooch), the Comanche chief, who has already 
commenced g on the said reservation. And the sum of $500 
annually for three years from date shall be expended in presents to 
the 10 persons of said tribes who in the judgment of the agent may 
grow the most valuable crops for the period named. 

Art, XVI. The tribes herein named agree, when the agency house 
and other 1 shall be construct on the reservation named, 
they will make sald reservation thelr permanent home and they will 
make no permanent settlement elsewhere, but they shall have the right 
to hunt on the lands south of the Arkansas ver, formerly called 
— in the same 3 subject to the modifications named in this 
reaty, as a on by the treaty of the Little Arkansas, concluded tha 
18th day of October, 1865. 

In testimony of which we have hereunto set our hands and seals on 
the day and year aforesaid, 


N. G. TAYLOR, [SEAL] 
President of Indian Com’n, 
Wu. S. Harney, [SHAL.] 
Bet r. Gen. 
C. C. ACGUR; [SEAL.] 


Bot. Mjr. Gen. 
ALFRED II. TERRY, 


SAMUEL F, TAPPAN, [SBAL. 
J. B. HENDERSON. SRAL. I 


Jonx B. SANBORN. fei: 
Attest: Asnrox S. H. WAITE, Secretary. 


Kioways. 
SavTaNK, or Sitting Bear (his x mark). [ SEAL. 
Sa-Tan-Ta, or White Bear (his x mark), SEAL. 
Wa-Ton-Konk, or Black Eagle (his x mark). SEAL 
Tox-A-Ex-Ko, or Kicking ed (his x mark). SEAL 
Fisu-E. Monk, or Stinking Saddle (his x mark). [SEAL 
Ma-Ye-Tin, or Woman's Heart (his x mark). SEAL, 
Sa-Tim-Grar, or Stumbling Bear (his x mark). SEAT, 
Siv-Par-Ga, or One Bear (his x mark). SEAL 
CORBEAU, or The Crow (his x mark). SEAL, 
Sa-Ta-More, or Bear Lying Down. SEAT, 
Comanches. 
PARRY-WAH-SAY-MEN, or Ten Bears (his x mark). SEAL. 
‘TEP-PE-NAVON, or Painted Lips (his x mark). SRAL. 
To-sa-IN, or Silver Brooch (his x mark). SEAL 
CEAR-CHI-NEKA, or Standing Feather (his x mark). SEAL. 
Io-wz-au, or Gap in the Woods (his x mark). SEAL 
TIR-HA-YAI-GUAH UP, or Horse’s Back (his x wark). SEAL. 
ES-A-NAxA(CA, or Wolf's Name (his x mark). SEAL. 
All-rR-¥S-TA, or Little Horn (his x mark). RAL. 
POOH-YAH-TO-YEH-BK, or Iron Mountain (his x mark). [SRAL, 
Sap-py-yo, or Dog Fat (his x mark). SEAL. 


Attest: 
Jas. A. HARDIR, 
Inspector General U. S. Army, 
Saul. S. SMOOT, 
U. 8. Surveyor. 
PHILIP MCCUSKER, 
Interpreter. 
J. H. LEAVENWORTH 
United States Indian Agent. 
THos. MURPHY 
Superintendent, Indian Affairs, 
HENRY STANLEY, 
Correspondent. 
A. A. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Wu. FAYEL 
Correspondent, 
James O. TAYLOR, 


Artist. 
Gro. B. WiIs las, 
Photographer. 
C. W. WHITRAKER, 
Trader, 


And whereas the said treaty having been submitted to the Senate of 
the United States for its coustitutional action thereon, the Senate did 
on the 25th day of July, 1868, advise and consent to the ratification of 
the same, by a resolution in the words and tigures following, to wit: 

IN EXECUTIVE SESSION, SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
July 25, 1868. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the articles of a treaty 
and agreement made and entered into at the council camp on Medicine 
Lodge Creek, in the State of Kansas, between the United States and 
the confederated tribes of Kiowa and Comanche Indians. 

ttest: Gro. C. GORHAM, Seeretary. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, do, in pursuance of the advice and consent 
of the Senate, as expressed in its resolution of the 25th of July, 1868, 
accept, ratify, and confirm the said treaty. 

In testimony whereof I have hereto signed my name, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 25th day of August, in the year 
of our Lord 1868, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the ninety-third, 

SEAL.] 
y the President: 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 


Now do not forget that when these treaties were made in 
1865 and 1867 they were made by such men as Brent and Kit 
Carson. All above that was prairie, and there were no lawyers 
out there. When the treaties were made in 1865 and 1867, 
they were made by laymen, and at that time they did not think 


ANDREW JOHNSON, 
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that the middle or half of the Red River was worth a dime. 
If the question had been presented to the Indians as to whether 
or not they would receive an extra bag of Bull Durham for 
the south half of the river, they would have taken it. They 
did not think it was worth anything. But the fact remains 
that the treaty of 1865 describes the south bank of the stream 
as the south boundary of the Kiowa and Comanche Indian 
Reservation, and when in 1867 we made the reservation smaller, 
we described the middle of the stream as the south boundary 
of the Kiowa and Comanche Indians as a nation, thereby, 
gentlemen, holding out on the Indian the south half of the 


ream. 

Sow if there is a man or woman here that believes that it 
was the intention of the Government In 1867 to hold out the 
south half of that stream from the Indian, he being the 
aboriginal owner, he being as the owner of that land 
in the treaty of 1865—if there is one here to-night who feels 
that it was the intention of Uncle Sam to hold out the south 
half of that stream from the Indians, then I will ask you to 
vote for this bill. [Applause.] Otherwise, you should vote 
against the bill and recognize the right of the Indian to that 
which has always been his, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. The question is on the first committee 
amemiment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out the word “shall” and insert the word 
“ may.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

£ ut lines 22, 28, 24, 25, and on page 3, 
haa 8 st Pe Regn ge In lieu thereof the following : 23 case 
armeret a E r We Ea pa e tm perk ET r Seno 26 

nterior au 
Ges oe A of then: as shall me deemed just. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I believe that any man who is a lawyer if he will 
take the first page of this abstract where in 1819 the United 
States Government and Spain fixed the south beundary of the 
stream as a line between Spain and the United States, who 
will look at page 2 of this abstract where the Government made 
a treaty with the Kiowa and Comanche Indians and affiliated 
bands in 1865, and describes the south bank of the stream as 
the south line of that reservation, and then you who are lawyers 
turn to the third page of the abstract and see where in 1867, 
through some process which I maintain that any man that looks 
at the instrument, taking into consideration that those repre- 
senting the Government were laymen, will see was a mutual 
mistake on the part of the Indians and the Government, where 
the Government held out the south half of that stream which 
was owned by the Indians as aboriginal owners, which was 
recognized as being the property of the Indians in the treaty 
of 1865, and every other treaty we have had with them, you 
could not help coming to the conclusion that at this time the 
Government of the United States is holding the south half of 
the stream in trust for these Indians. It belongs to the Indians. 
They were the aboriginal owners of it. and in 1865 we said, 
Mr. Indian, this land is yours. But in 1867 through a mutual 
mistake we took that south half from him. It belongs to him 
and you can not afford this evening to give it away. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GENSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman’s position is correct, irre- 
spective of the disposition of what might be the proceedings 
hereafter by virtue of the suit in the Court of Claims, this bill 
takes from the Indians this land. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Absolutely; and gives it away to the placer 
claimants. I dislike to oppose the placer claimants; they are 
good folks, but they are on Indian lands. 

Mr. RAKER. If the contention of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is legally sound, and it has been so stated by two 
eminent lawyers besides himself, why is it that this question 
has not been determined in the courts with all the litigation 
that has been carried on? 

Mr. GENSMAN. Texas and Oklahoma and the Government 
got into litigation over these Indian lands, and the Supreme 
Court decided that they belonged to the Government, and the 
Indians were never consulted. The Indians were not parties 
to the suit, and, gentlemen of this Congress, their rights have 


never been determined. There is not a lawyer here that will 
say that you can determine a man’s right unless you get him 
into court. 

Mr. RAKER. It would seem from all that has been said that 
the possession of this land has been peaceful, and is it not a 
fact that after the Supreme Court appointed the receiver it was 
held at the point of the bayonet against both sides? 

Mr. GENSMAN, Yes. I should not say bayonet. I should 
say six-shooter. Texas Rangers do not waste time with bay- 
onets; they use six-shooters, I will state to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I can not see why the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma will insist on repeating that the Indians’ 
rights are inyolyed in this bill. The Indians’ rights are not 
involved any more than the Hottentots’ rights. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma is a lawyer and knows that. I think my 
friend from Oklahoma has some other reason, some real reason, 
to be against the bill. I was hoping he would tell us what it 
was. There can be nothing to his contention. If these Indians 
have any rights on these lands, they are adequately preserved. 
I repeat, this bill deals only with the controversy between the 
actual producers and in no manner attempts to settle the land- 
owners’ rights. That was done by the court decision. 


That the Secretary of the. Interior is hereby authorized to adjust 
and determine the 8 claims of eitizens of the Untied States 
a ng 

main 


h reasonable diligence in — 
effort to discover or — —j oil or s, by issuance of permits or 
leases to those found equitably enti thereto. 

In no place Is the title to the land brought into the equation. 
The question dealt with here is the right of the different 
claimants, not to royalties but to all that other portion of the 
production belonging to the producers. Since this lets in all 
of such claimants I am for the bill, and I was against it until 
it was so amended. The only rights that the Indian has would 
be the same right that the Federal Government has, and that 
is to the royalty. A man who has lived in an oil country, as 
my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. GENsSMAN] has, and as my good 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. CHANDLER) has, and he is an oil 
man, will tell you that the only right that the holder of the 
title has which is involved in any way is the right to the 
royalty. He has no right to the proceeds but he has a right 
to the royalty of 123 cents, and that is preserved here to the 
United States Government. These gentlemen are required to 
pay that for the past and they must pay that ip the future, 
There can not be any legitimate contention that the right of 
the Indian is involved. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. If the Indian has any right 
to this river bed, and he makes the claim to it in the courts, 
in the future, if that right is upheld, the royalty will be col- 
lected by the Government and given over to the Indian. 

Mr. CARTER. My good friend knows that if the Indian has 
any right to this property, and he ever gets into the Supreme 
Court with that right—and I am not sure that he has no right— 
the Supreme Court will give it to him and when he gets it 
he will get exactly the same thing that the Federal Government 
is getting to-day, to wit, the royalty of 123 cents, and that is 
what he is entitled to. 

855 RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that all debate has been exhausted upon this amendment. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to 
sit here all night, I think we ought to have a quorum. I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-nine Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. And on that, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Srynorr and Mr. PARKS of 
Arkansas were appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this yote the tellers report that the 
ayes are 3 and the noes are 86. There are 11 gentlemen pres- 
ent who did not pass between the tellers. A quorum is present, 
and the committee refuses to rise. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
understand about the 11 gentlemen who were present and did 
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not pass through the tellers, and under what kind of a system 


they are counted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will see that the gentleman’s 
rights are fully protected. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I am sure the Chairman will, and 
I am appealing to the Chair in respect to those 11 gentlemen 
who did not pass between the tellers. I am inquiring about 
them. 

Mr. BLAND of Indlana. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I am not inquiring about the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The procedure is outlined under clause 3 
of Rule XV, which provides: 

8 r ggestion of the 8 er. 
ee. Be OAN a ERT E te wake T 5 in the Hall e the 
Manya eel cee prog . girs ANES 

＋ n n 
3 9 a 5 in determining the presence of a 
quorum to do business. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. That is the thing that Speaker 
Reed decided. 

The CHAIRMAN, The names of the Members were checked 
and reported by the Olerk to the Chairman. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I am not questioning the fact that 
these 11 gentlemen are ‘here, but I would like to understand 
who they are. [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is within his rights. He has a right to know 
who they are. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I will state that I am one 
of the 11. I did not care a darn which way the matter went, 
and I sat here and continued to read my book. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, and the 
gentleman from California is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the regular order is that the gentleman has a right to 
know who these gentlemen are, he being one of the tellers. 

Mr. MONDELL. One of them was the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, ne; he was not. ‘The gentieman from 
Wyoming is just as much mistaken on that as he has been all 
through this Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The committee refuses to rise, and the 
gentleman from California is recognized. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire 
whether those 11 men counted, one of whom ‘distinguished him- 
self by acknowledging he did not go through the tellers—why 
it is the result can not be reported in accordance with the rules? 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, this is not in accordance with the 
rules, as the Chair ‘interprets the rules, and the regular order 
is the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. A parliamentary inquiry. May I 
ask the Chair 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Ff it is taken out of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will determine that. 

Mr. RAKER. Iwill yield for a-qnestion only. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I object unless it goes out of the gen- 
tleman’s ‘time. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Call- 
fornia can not be taken off his feet 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. For à question only. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RAK HER. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not take the gentle- 
man off his feet. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this bill has taken a very 
peculiar turn. I want to ask the gentleman from Oregon, the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, does 
the gentleman understaud that the Indians’ rights under the 
litigation were involved? 

Mr. SINNOTT. What is that? 

Mr. RAKER. Is it the gentieman’s understanding that these 
various litigations in the Supreme Court are proceedings in 
which the Indians’ rights were involved? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The question of the Indians’ rights was not 
directly involved. 


Mr. RAKER. Here is a bill, and one man says the Indlans' 
rights are involved, and clearly if you lease the land and the 
land is Government Jand the Indians are not entitled to the 
land or the proceeds ‘because it ‘is Government land. Another 
gentleman claims, an authority on Indian affairs, that it 18 
wholly immaterial what you do with this bill, because the 
Indians will get their rights. Now a very distinguished gentle- 
man, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and one 
of the other members, say that they are looking after the 

uestion before the Committee on Indian Affairs and the 

‘ourt of Claims to see what is going to become of the Indians. 

Now is it possible, trrespective of the placer mining claims 
and the other claims involved in this matter, that when this 
matter is so involved relative to the rights of these Indians, that 
you are going to-night to pass a bill saying that they ‘have no 
rights by opening the land for general leasing under the gen- 
eral leasing law and then some time hereafter come back and 
say, we are going to present a bill to the Court of Claims and 
let the Indians litigate the Federal Government to determine 
whether or not they are entitled to a certain percentage relative 
to the royalties on this particular tract of land? Clearly, gen- 
tlemen, that is not a proper way to legislate, There must be 
something back in regard to this pool of oil to try to get it 
through, and yet it is claimed that it is a bill for the benefit of 
the Indian to enable him to get his rights. You know, and I 
know, that he will never get a thing if you pass this bill. You 
know it is intended 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. REED of New York. Is it not a fact that right south of 
this property in controversy there is a whole line of wells being 
pumped and the sooner you pass this bill the more oil there 
will be if the Indians have any rights, and if they are permitted 
to continue to pump the oil will be pumped out, and if the 
Indians do have any rights they will haye no oil there at all? 

Mr. RAKER. The same old story in regard to the Tea Pot 
Dome, the same old story of every oil-leasing claim, that ‘there 
is somebody pumping out; for God's sake, give it ‘to me. 
Dozens of corporations stand around—there is the oil in the pub- 
lic land—heecause they are fearful somebody else will get it. Do 
you know there is a receiver in possession of all this land? 
sare REED of New York. I know that; will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. RAKER. In just a moment. The point is to discharge 
the receiver as soon as the court disposes of it and take ‘the 
money and take the land. 

Mr. REED of New York. 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am interested in the Indians, and 
I have no interest down there, and I know of nobody in my dis- 
trict who has, but I can see the difference. I can see that just 
as long as the cloud is hanging over there the people are go- 
ing to pump the oil out; I can see the people outside close to 
it are going to get all the oil they can; and if the Indians have 
any rights the other people will get those rights while the pas- 
sage of this bill is delayed. 

Mr. RAKER. Delay this bil! When this litigation goes 
glong for many years and when the people of the United States 
claim it and ure trying to claim ‘befere this committee ‘there 
is no oll developed in the territory there? That is the same old 
claim. Unless you go on a particular tract of land and bore a 
well within a particular tract of 20 acres some man claims that 
is an undeveloped territory. Nobody knows as to the oil; that 
is assumed and is a camouflage. The question before this com- 
mittee, and you are overlooking ‘the fact, is that these two 
claims are trying to take from the Government the entire tract 
of land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the third committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the third committee amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas calls for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 83 and the noes 
1, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote 
because a quorum is not present. I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and one gentlemen 
are present—a quorum, The amendment is agreed to, and ‘the 
Clerk will read. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 3. That not more than 160 acres shall be granted by leases or 
permits to any one person or corporation, except in those cases where 
two or more locations or claims have been to one person or 
corporation, and in such cases not more than 640 acres shall be 
granted by leases or permits to any one person or corporation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to section 3, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 3, Hne 11, after 
the word “corporation,” strike out the comma, insert a period, and 
strike out the remainder of section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the amendment which I offered strikes out of 
section 8 the exception that in certain cases the maximum shall 
be 640 acres instead of 160 acres. 

When this matter first arose the Secretary of the Interior 
transmitted to the chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stnnorr], a bill which 
was approved by the Secretary of the Interior. That bill pro- 
yided that the maximum to be acquired by any one claimant 
or any one corporation should be 160 acres. We are in entire 
accord with that proposition. But when the Senate bill was 
introduced and passed through the Senate it provided that no 
claimant should receive more than 160 acres, except in cases 
where two or more locations or claims had been assigned to one 
person or corporation, and in such cases not more than 640 
acres should be granted by leases or permits to any one person 
or corporation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is it not a fact that under the placer 
mining laws and other laws of the United States there is no 
instance of any one concern ever having been allowed to locate 
on more than 160 acres? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that 
T am not as familiar with the placer law as some gentlemen 
are, but the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] advises 
me that under the placer mining law a claimant can take up 
only 20 acres. 

Mr. RAKER. Eight individuals can join and take up 160 
acres. That is the limit. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; that is the limit. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is exactly what this provision provides. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. You provide for 640. 

Mr. COLLINS. But four of them are joined. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Under the placer laws you are 
permitted only one joinder of eight claims of 20 acres each. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is four times as much. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, gentlemen, I make this 
statement without intending any personal offense to anyone: 
I make the assertion that the Senate bill was so drawn as to 
make it inevitable that the Secretary of the Interior, in acting 
under this bill, would be forced to award practically all of the 
oil lands in that territory to one or perhaps two concerns. 

While the language of the bill was general, the conditions 
which the bill laid down are such that there are no other com- 
panies except these two concerns that would fit into the holes 
in the wall which this bill proposes to bore in the wall In 
other words, while the bill did not name the two concerns, it 
proyided conditions that could be met by no other concern ex- 
cept the two affected. 

The bill originally introduced in the House by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Sanpers] was practically the same bill 
as was introduced in the Senate. The House Committee on 
Public Lands has proposed two or three very valuable amend- 
ments which have already been adopted. One of those amend- 
ments provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
discretion in the awarding of claims for land as between rival 
claimants, but under the original bill the plan was a deliberate 
plan to award by law all of the oil land, or practically all of it, 
to the Burke Divide Oil Co. and one other concern. 

The amendment I have proposed is that we adopt as the 
language of this section the language proposed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and that is that no one concern, corporation, or 
otherwise, shall be awarded 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
ceed for three minutes more, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to pro- 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We propose to adopt the lan- 


The gentleman from Texas asks unanl- 
Is there 


guage proposed by the Secretary of the Interior. He is not 
interested. We want no special privileges. We want no special 
rights, but we want a general law of the United States to ap- 
ply to all the claimants, and do not favor a bill in the special 
interest of one or two concerns and that bill so hogtied that no 
other concern can adapt itself to those conditions, 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Is it a fact that 640 acres would nearly 
exhaust all the proven territory of the field? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; I am glad the gentleman 
asked me that question. Six hundred and forty acres will take 
practically all of the oll-bearing territory in this whole area, 
I want this House to know what it is doing to-night. This 
land does not belong, under the Supreme Court ruling. to 
anybody on God's green earth except the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The money in the registry of the Supreme Court does not be- 
long to the claimants, does not belong to the Indians, it does not 
belong to the Texas claimants, it does not belong to the claim- 
ants from Oklahoma; but the money now in the registry of the 
Supreme Court belongs to the people of the United States. You 
are going to give it away, and in giving it away, gentlemen, to 
these claimants I want you to give it away in the manner pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Interior. I want you to give it 
away in such a manner that all of these claimants will have an 
opportunity to present their equitable claims—because none of 
them has any legal standing—so that they will be able to go be- 
fore the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of the In- 
terior will be able to carry vut his original purpose under the 
law, and that was that no claimant should be allowed to pos- 
sess more than 160 acres. Now, let us look at section 2 we have 
Just gone over, in line 18, wherein it says: 

Leases and permits under this act may be ted to the assignees or 
successors in interest of the original locators or the original claimants 
in all cases where the original locators or original claimant have 
assigned or transferred their rights. 

This bill proposes to recognize the transfer of rights when 
there were no rights. These claims were void from the begin- 
ning. When a man transfers his alleged placer claim he trans- 
fers something that had no existence; the transfer was void. 
So I think the House should adopt my amendment putting a 
limitation on the section so that the Secretary of the Interior 
ean carry out his original purpose that no claimant shall be 
awarded more than 160 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to this 
amendment. I do not want to say anything to prejudice any 
man’s claim before the Secretary of the Interior, but there has 
been an attempt to draw a little halo around certain claimants, 
so I feel that it is my duty to the House to tell them the 
exact situation and what happened down there. There was one 
locator, Tom Testerman, an Oklahoma farmer, who associated 
with him a number of Oklahoma farmers and they filed on four 
claims, 640 acres. This man Testerman is as honest a man as 
the sun ever shone upon. He came before our committee. 
There was this Senate provision that would have given him an 
advantage, because beyond all question he was the first man 
that located upon this land. 

Tom Testerman went on this land in December, 1918. He 
and his associates spent over $120,000 upon the land. They de- 
veloped oll. He was left alone upon this property until the 
minute he developed oil, and then certain Texas Rangers 
swooped down upon him; they sat idly on the banks from 
April 30, 1919, till he brought in oil in August, 1919, and then 
they swooped down on him at the time his property was in the 
hands of the receiver of the Oklahoma courts. They came there 
armed men and drove Tom Testerman off this land after he 
had discovered oil,.he and his farmer associates, 

Now the Senate provision put in there, not instigated or in- 
spired by Tom Testerman, because he believed in the theory 
of the eqnitable standard set forth in the Secretary of the 
Interior's first bill that they should all go before the Secretary 
of the Interior and there try out the matter of thelr respective 
equities. When this provision was considered by the House 
committee Tom Testerman voluntarily came before the com- 
mittee and told the committee that he was willing to forego 
any advantage that provision might give him; he was not for 
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it in the first place; he was willing to place the entire matter 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. That was satis- 
factory to the attorney for the Texas claimant who appeared 
before our committee. Now they are not willing to do what 
Tom Testerman is willing to do. They want to abridge and 
foreclose him from presenting three-quarters of his equitable 
claim before the Secretary of the Interior; of the four claims 
of himself and associates théy demand that he abandon three. 
This man said to them, “Although I was there first in time, 
although under the law and under any legal or equitable rule, 
being first in time, I would have the first right, prior in tem- 
pore, potior in jure, I am willing to forego all that and go 
before the Secretary of the Interior and let our respective 
equities be decided.” 

Having gotten this much from Tom Testerman, now they 
want him absolutely to surrender three of his claims, and they 
want to see him denied the privilege of having the Secretary 
of the Interior adjudicate these four claims—claims that he 
developed, claims that the Texas claimants did not develop, 
but sat idly by on the bank while they watched him spend 
$120,000; then they came in and drove him off when he got oil 
Not only that; they drove an employee—an agent of the United 
States Government—off of this property; they knocked him to 
the earth and so maltreated him that that man has become an 
imbecile, an idiot, since that time. These are the men that want 
‘to deprive Tom Testerman and his farmer associates of the 
right to let the Secretary of the Interior decide whether or not 
in equity and good conscience he is entitled to the four claims 
he deyeloped. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one amendment already pending. 

Mr. RAKER. I offer this as an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Raxue: Page 3, line 9, strike out the 
words “one hundred and sixty“ and insert the words “twenty; and 
in lines 13 and 14, strike out the words. six hundred and forty 


; and insert “ one hundred and sixty.” 


the 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I understand 
there is one amendment already pending. 

Mr. RAKER, I offered this as a substitute. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not think it is a substitute, 

Mr. RAKER. I trust that my good friends will not become 
impatient over this matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. They have not had dinner yet. 

Mr. RAKER. Sometimes men get hungry when they are 
trying to loot the Treasury, before they break in through the 
various doors of the safe: You can get the first one open some- 
times, but it is pretty hard to get the second one: 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from California ought to 
know. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior. The distinguished chairman 
stated that the oil leasing bill applied to this. The oil leasing 
bill has no relation to lands of this character in any way, 
shape, or form. so that this is no guide. The Secretary of 
the Interior Said: 

The policy of leasing off and gas deposits of the United States, as 
poras in the act of Congress of February 25, 1920, appears to have 

een a general er intended to be applied to all lands or deposits 

owned by the Uni States, except certain reserved lands specifically 
excepted therefrom in section 1 of the act. The remedial sections of 
sald law are, however, apparently not applicable to this situation. 
Section 18 of the act, which extends relief to placer claimants who 
had brought in producing wells upon their claims, is clearly not ap- 
plicable to this situation, for it limited to lands which had been 
withdrawn by Executive order “issued September 27, 1909.” 

The claim was made a few moments ago about Senator Tester- 
man standing there drilling wells. There were eight on each 
claim, and Tom Testerman had seven partners in each instance. 
They did not bring any oil in except on one claim, and the other 
people claimed the land, and they had a right to stand there and 
see what was being done; and when they found that their sub- 
stance was being taken they went to the courts of Texas and 
got an order and sent the Texas Rangers there to protect their 
property. Then the Oklahoma fellows got into a suit, and both 
sides got Into trouble, and they were toting their guns on both 
sides, and finally the Supreme Court stepped in and took pos- 
session. This is what the Secretary of the Interior said: 


I therefore transmit for the consideration of your committee and for 
introduction, If you deem it advisable, draft of a bill designed to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to consider and adjust the equl- 
table claims mentioned in this report. As the claims are purely equi- 
table, and the develo nt, except that carried on by the receiver, 


necessarily limited, it my opinion the permits or leases should be as 
. as practicable in 20-acre units, and that no one person or cor- 
poration s 


uld secure in the aggregate more than 160 acres, including, 
so fur as possible, the lands they have improved or developed; that 


where this is impracticable they should be allotted an area elsewhere. 


Of the oil and gas already produced to the extent that the proceeds. 
have not been devoted to expenses incident to the receivership, it is 
believed that these claimants should pay, as is provided in the general 
leasing act, 121 per cent royalty on past production, and that as to 
Abe production the provisions of the general leasing act should 
apply. 

You appeal to your departments. They have gone over this 
matter. They went over it fully, and they say that the claims 
are purely equitable, and that no one individual or corporation 
should be given more than 160 acres, but here you come and 
ask the Congress at this time in the session and at this hour 
of the night, without any notice to anybody, to give 640 acres 
of 5 oil land to these people without a legal claim on 
earth, 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Did the other fellow have a 
legal claim? 

Mr. RAKER. What other fellow? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. The other fellow that the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. RAKER. What do you mean? What other fellow? 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Whom are you talking for? 
The Government is given the royalty. 

Mr. RAKER. I am talking for the American people. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. I think it has been demon- 
strated by the gentleman forcibly this evening—— 

Mr. RAKER. Here they are trying to take the property 
from the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment just to say one thing. This bill does not embrace 
the only oil adjustment and settlement that Congress has had 
to make since I have been here. A little more than two years 
ago we adjusted an oil-location controversy in the State of 
California, the State of the gentleman who just spoke, who 
objects to the few acres being given to Tom Testerman and his 
group of farmers. 

care CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie ` 

Mr. SINNOTT. No. Two years ago when we approached 
California, “out where the hand clasps a little stronger, out 
where the smile dwells a little longer,” we gave them 3,200 
acres, and all that time we heard no protest from the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
that by making it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas that all debate upon the section and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, 

The question was taken; aud on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SUMNERS of Texas) there were—ayes 27, noes 75. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, If ask for tellers on the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Seventeen gentlemen have arisen, not a 
sufficient number, and the amendment is disagreed to. The 
motion recurs on the motion of the gentleman from Oregon that 
Gena on this section aud all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas, 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has just counted a quorum. 
Tere question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 

t. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 84, noes 14. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I object to the vote, because a 
quorum is not present, and I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-three gentlemen are present, a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


I make the point of order there 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. UPSHAW. Is there any way for us to vote and get 


supper and still be regarded as patriotic? 

The CHAIRMAN. While that may be pertinent, that is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. The question is om the perfecting 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Division! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask for a division. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 30, 
noes 84. i 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment. Amend page 3, line 11, after the word “ ac- 
cept,” by inserting the following: “ Provided, however, That all 
of said leases shall be awarded to Tom Testerman.” [Laugh- 
ter.] I desire to be heard. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
has been closed. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. That each lessee shall be required to pay as royalty to the 
United States an amount equal to the value at the time of production 
of 123 per cent of all oll and sra produced by him prior to the issuance 
of the lease, except oil or gas used on the property for production pur- 
poses or unavoidably lost; and shall be required to pay to the United 
States a royalty of not less than 121 per cent of all ofl and gas pro- 
duced by him after the issuance of the lease, ston oil and gas used 
on the property for production purposes or unavoidably lost. Of the 
proceeds of the oll and gas that have been produced or that may here- 
after be produced by the receiver of said property, who was appoint 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, after deducting one-hal 
of the cost of the said receivership but not including the cost of drill- 
ing and operating the wells, 124 per cent shall be paid to the United 
States, and the residue shall be paa to the person or corporation to 
whom may be granted a lease of the land on which said oil and gas 
were produced: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to take such legal steps as ex oe necessary and 
proper to collect from any pereon or persons who shall not be awarded 
a permit or lease under this act an amount equal to the value of all 
oil and gas produced by him or them from any of said lands prior to 
the inclusion of said 1 in the receivership, except oil or gas 
used on the property for production 
except other reasonable and pro allowances for the expenses of pro- 
duction: Provided further, That of the amount so collected 123 per 
cent shall be reserved to the United States as royalty, and the balance 
1155 deducting the expense of collection shall be paid over to the 
n 


I make the point of order debate 


rson or persons awarded permits or leases under this act as their 

terests may appear. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, after the word “ pay,” insert the words “ as royalty.” 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the last word. I am not going to filibuster 
against this bill, but, Mr. Chairman, whenever my good friend 
from Oregon refers to Texas Rangers swooping down on this 
poor old farmer, Tom Testerman, from Oklahoma, I want to 
say that the Texas Rangers went there under court order, under 
order of the Supreme Court of Texas, one lone ranger up there 
to keep the people from Oklahoma from taking Grayson County. 
We had already given them Greer County, one of the best coun- 
ties, and the supreme court sent one lone ranger to stop that 
horde from Oklahoma. 

My friend Carrer, from Oklahoma, makes the statement there 
are no leases in the State of Texas. I want to state to my 
friend that your old farmer Tom Testerman and his horde of 
Oklahomans never dreamed of going into the bed of the Red 
River until they saw the smoke rising from the burning fields 
on the top of the bluff. 

I want to state to my friend from Oregon [Mr. Srnnorr] 
and to the Oklahoma people that Texas passed a law declar- 
ing the river bed in Texas a State line and permitting leases 
before your people ever heard that there was a Red River bed. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a v:inute? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. With pleasure. 

Mr. LOWREY. I would like them to tell us what was the 
underlying thought in the decision of the Supreme Court when 
they decided that Sam RAYBURN and his county were worth 
the efforts of only one ranger or that it would take only one 
ranger to whip the Oklahoma crowd? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They decided that they had given Okla- 
homa voluntarily Greer County and they decided that Greer 
County could not be taken. 

I want to state that all that the people who have claims in 
Texas ask for is a limitation of 160 acres, as is provided under 
the amendment, so that no corporation, as was admitted by my 
friend from Oregon [Mr. Srynorr] would be permitted under 
the terms of your bill, can receive an award of every acre of 
this land, and the claimants In Texas, who are numerous, would 
stand no chance, 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 
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Mr. DRIVER. You say that the gentleman in Texas should 
waive his equity in order that somebody else there could get 
the frults? : 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It seems that they want to waive their 
rights in favor of Tom Testerman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DRIVER. It does not say that Tom Testerman or any- 
one else shall get it; but it says if Tom Testerman and his 
friends are entitled to the equity they shall be fully safe 
guarded. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Let me say to the gentleman that none of 
this class of claimants ever had any real claim. They have 
only squatter rights. The Land Office failed to issue permits 
to them. They had only squatter rights. 

Sri CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

18 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 2, after the word “property,” strike out the words 
“who was.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the third amend- 
ment. $ 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I would just like 
to inquire how I should proceed in order to secure a division on 
the vote that was taken. I do not want to do anything that is 
unseemly, but I addressed the Chair to ask the Chair for a 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A demand is all that is required. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. It does not seem to have any 
effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not heard any demand for 
a division on these amendments. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I do not want to speak so loud as 
to disturb everybody in the neighborhood. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman. 
The Clerk will report the third amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 3, after the word “ States,“ strike out “after deductin: 
one-half of the cost of the said receivership but not including the cos 
of drilling and operating the wells.” 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to con- 
gratulate the committee on its generosity in this particular. 
We find an amendment here on page 4 wherein they are ac- 
tually not going to award to Mr. Testerman one-half of the 
cost of the receivership in this case, I never heard of Mr. 
Testerman until the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands over there awhile ago mentioned him on the floor of 
this House. I had thought that this bill provided for the matter 
of dealing with corporations, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Testerman is in full accord with the 
gentleman, He has just told me—just a few minutes ago— 
that he thought the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
was a fine gentleman and that he had offered a splendid amend-- 
ment when he wanted to give him all the land. [Laughter, } 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not want Oklahoma to take 
up all my time. One gentleman from Oklahoma asked me to 
yield, and another wants me to yield, and another is sitting up 
in the gallery there. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? I want to give 
him some information. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. J can not yield. I understand 
that Mr. Testerman is in the gallery. One gentleman gives 
me a kind warning to the effect that he has in his pocket a 
six-shooter as long as my leg. I want to say to him that I 
am more in favor of him now than before I heard of that. 
[Laughter.] But, gentlemen, I never heard of Mr. Testerman 
until the chairman of this committee made mention of him in 
his speech. I had thought that this bill was dealing with 
corporations and big concerns which had gone there and de- 
veloped oil. My information was that it was the Burke Divide 
Oil Co. and the Melish interests that proposed to get, not 
one 20-acre lot, but the entire field of oil. That is what I 
thought, but, lo and behold, the chairman comes out in the 
open. 

This Mr, Testerman that took how many claims—how many 
times will 20 go into 640? Thirty-two times—and the chairman 


of the committee during his speech never referred to any other 
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caimant that went onto that land except good- old Tom 
Testerman. And how many times did Testerman squat on that 


land? Thirty-two times. [Laughter and applause.] And every 
time 5 squatted he got 20 acres of United States land under 
this bill. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the nut in the coconut. What does 
it mean? It means that men are sitting in the gallery watch- 
ing and waiting for the passage of this bill. They are anxious 
for the time to come, They have got influence enough to make 
this House sit here and miss its dinner. It means that Tom 
Testerman and his associates have enough influence with the 
Republican side of the House and those in control of the bill 
to hold us here in the closing days of the session. when legisla- 
tion of general application is pressing—to do what? To pass 
a general law? This is couched in general terms, but is it 
intended to be of general application? No; what it is intended 
to do is to do something for good old Tom Testerman, the 
ubiquitous, the curious, multiple man that can in good faith 
and at the same time squat on 32 separate claims under the 
placer’ mining laws that have no existence in law, that have 
no existence in fact, that have no existence in equity, and will 
have no existence whatever except by the fiat of this Congress 
when it legislates out of the Treasury of the people of the 
United States several million dollars now in the registry of 
the Supreme Court and takes from the public domain 640 acres 
of land and places it in the vest pocket of good old Tom Tester- 
man. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto now close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 81 ayes and 3 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee amendments will first be 
disposed of. The question is on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 6; at the beginning of the line, insert the words as 
royalty.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 6. after the word “residue,” insert the words “after 
deducting and paying the expenses of litigation incurred by the United 
States and the expenses of the receivership.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Parks of Arkansas) there were 94 ayes and 1 no. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. I object to the vote, because a 
quorum has not voted. 

The CHAIRMAN, Evidently there is a quorum present. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Ninety-four and one? 

The CHAIRMAN. But there were more than six Members 
present who did not vote. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma Ir. 
Genxssan] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 n str 
imate thes oe 70 reges ted further, That ait AA ade ope 
aforesaid by the United States be held in trust for such Indians as 
shall, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, be entitled 
thereto.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
be heard for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane to the legislation in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is ger- 
mane and overrules the point of order. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Raker) there were—ayes 22, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


LXIV— 305 


The Clerk read as follows: 


BEC. 5. That except as otherwise provided herein the applicable Prov 
visions of the act of Congress approved February 25, 1920, entiti 
“An act to permit the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, 
and sodium on the public domain,” shall apply to the leases and per- 
mits granted hereunder, including the provisions of sections 35 and 
6 of said act relating to the disposition of royalties: Provided, That 
after the adjudication and disposition of all 8 under this 
act any lands and 3 remaining unappropriated and undisposed 
of shall, after date ed by order of the retary of the Interior. 
be disposed of In accordance with the provisions of the said act of 
change ahs 1920: Provided further, That upon the approval of this 
act the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to take over and operat 
existing wells on any of such lands pending the final disposition oi 
applications for leases and permits, and to utilize and expend in con- 
nection with such administration and opare aon so much as may be 
necessary of moneys heretofore impounded from past production or 
hereafter produced, and upon final disposition of applications for ang 
the issuance of leases and permits, after deducting 

administration and operation and payment to the United 
the royalty herein provided, to pay the balance remaining to the person 
or company entitled thereto: And provided further, That out of the 
10 per cent of money hereafter received from royalties and rentals 
under the provisions of this act and paid into the Treasury of the 
United States and credited to miscellaneous receipts, as provided by 
section 35 of the said act of February 25, 1920, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to use and expend such’ portion as may be 
required to pay the “a of administration and supervision over 
leases and permits and the products thereof. 


Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I want the 
full five minutes I am entitled to, because I think about three 
will do, as a small horse is soon curried. I merely rose to reply 
to some of the insinuations that have been cast by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Connatty] upon my old friend and neigh- 
bor, Tom Testerman. If the gentleman from Texas would 
pluck a few quills from the wings of his imagination and stick 
them in the tail of his judgment, he would never have made that 
statement. [Applause and laughter.) He undertakes to say 
that Tom Testerman squatted thirty-two times on a certain 
tract of land. Tom Testerman is only one squatter out of a 
company of squatters. I have not seen all of them, but I know, 

rsonally, I have seen one other beside him, a lady named 

ss Wright, and I hope she will get her rights. 

I want to remind you of the fact that it is not because it is 
Tom Testerman that this has hurt some people here, but it is 
because Tom happens to be a farmer instead of a corporation 
attorney or some wealthy stockholder in a corporation. I 
venture to say that if he had not been a farmer at least two- 
thirds of the objections that we have heard here to-night would 
not have been put forth on this floor, but it seems that when- 
ever the word“ farmer“ pops up, it is just like shaking a red 
rag in the face of a bull—they charge at it. They do not stop to 
realize that if it was not for the farmer, the man who plows 
and sows and reaps, all others would have nothing te do, I 
object to having the farmer made a target, and I also object to 
the insinuations that have been cast upon my old friend Tom 
Testerman, because I know him personally and I can youch for 
him. His neighbors are not sitting around with shotguns watch- 
ing for him, and no man is putting out any bear traps for him. 
{Applause and laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That 8 this act shall be construed to interfere with 
the possession by the Supreme Court of the United States, through its 
receiver or receivers, of any part of the lands described in section 1 
of this act, nor to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to dispose 
of any of said lands or oll or gas deposits involved in litigation now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, until the final dis- 

tion of said proceeding. The authority herein granted to the Secre- 
ary of the Interior, to take over and operate ofl wells on sald lands, 
shall not become effective until the said lands shall be, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, discharged from its possession, And noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to interfere with the jurisdiction, 
power, and authority of the Supreme Court of the United States t 
adjudicate claims against its sald receiver, to direct the 8 0 
such claims against the said receiver as may be allowed by the said 
court, to settle the said receiver's accounts, and to continue the receiv- 
ership until, in due and orderly course, the same may be brought to 
an end. The Supreme Court of the United States is hereby authorized, 
upon the termination of the said receivership, which the Attorney Gen- 
eral is hereby directed to apply for and secure at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, to direct its receiver to pay to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior all funds that w at that time remain in the hands of the said 
receiver; and when said funds sball be paid to the Secretary of the In- 
terior the same sball be administered as in this act provided. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following commit- 
tee amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stxxorr: Page 7, line 6, after the word 
“funds,” insert derived from oll and gas produced from lands of the 
United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. I realize that it is late and you are all tired, 
but I am going to take only a few minutes, and I hope to have 
the attention of the House for just a short time. A motion to 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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recommit will be offered, I understand, the purpose of which 
will be to limit to 160 acres the right of each person or corpora- 
tion under this bill, I hope that motion will be seriously con- 
sidered. During the discussion which we have had it has 
developed that nobody has any legal interest here. We are 
dealing now with this as an original proposition, in so far as 
the creation of legal rights is concerned, and we are dealing 
with a valuable public property. I submit to the House that 
if you were dealing with this as an original tion, ex- 
pressing your legislative judgment as to the disposition of this 
property, you would not agree that not. more than 160 acres 
of this valuable property go to any one individual or corpora- 
tion. It has not been disposed of yet. It is being disposed of 
now, in so far as the expression of legislative judgment and 
authority are concerned. I submit that the Congress, express- 
ing its legislative judgment with regard to so valuable a public 
interest in property, ought not to say that more than 160 acres 
of the land should go to one corporation or person. Equity 
does not require and no citizen has the right to ask that there 
be given te him as a matter of equity that which he has at- 
tempted to appropriate in violation of the law, that which, if 
a law had preceded the taking, a him to take at all, 
it would net have authorized him to take to the extent of his 
attempted appropriation. 

The Members of this House are not concerned with a dis- 
pute between people who happen to live in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, or anywhere else. You are concerned simply with the 
discharge of a legislative duty in regard to public property. 
This property is just as completely within the ownership of the 
Government as if no human being had ever put his foot upon 
it. If you would not have consented to the granting of more 
than 160 acres of this valuable public property te one indi- 
vidual or to one corporation prior to the taking ef illegal posses- 
sion of it—I mean possession without legal right—I submit 
that there is no sufficient reason in equity or publie policy why 
you should do so now. 

Equity does not require and it can not be claimed in morals, 
it seems to me, that it is the duty of the Government to convert 
an equitable claim, whatever {t may be, into a legal title, be- 
yond that which the law would have granted had the law pre- 
ceded rather than followed the taking of possession. That, it 
seems to me, is the real question upon which the judgment of 
the House is to be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the committee amend- 
meut offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 6, in lines 8 and 9, strike out the 
words “nothing shall interfere with the Supreme.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that motto is all through this 
bill-—* Nothing shall interfere with the supreme.“ It is the 
supreme few pushing this bill to passage. The gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Six NOT] says that this bill affects one man down 
in Oklahoma. Some of our friends on the other side said it 
affects one corporation. Others have gone a little bit further 
and they haye said that it may affect two corporations, and we 
have been the last four hours passing on this kind of legis- 
lation at the close of Congress that could affect at most two 
corporations, possibly, and an individual. 

This House has now been in continuous session for 8 hours 
and 45 minutes. The balance of the day was taken up by the 
great Committee on Banking and Currency in the consideration 
ef a bill that affects two States-—-Massachusetts and New York— 
when that same Banking and Currency Committee has a favor- 
able report, I understand a unanimous report, on the rural 
credits bill, a measure that vitally affects every farmer in the 
United States. From the entire other side of the aisle it re- 
mains for the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Herrick] to speak før the farmer. 

What has become of the promised rural credits bil? Why did 
they put it off until te-morrow? Why, it was on the program 
received this morning—— 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Always to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. HERRICK. I would Hke to make this answer te the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want the gentleman to have all the time 
he wants while his renowned Oklahoma constitutent, Tem 


Testerman, is in the gallery. 
Mr. HERRICK. I want to answer. The gentleman asked 


what has become of the farmers’ rural credits bill, and I want 
to say to the gentleman from Texas that I do not eare what 
has become of the rural credits bill if we can get a bill through 


ee e 


this House that will give the farmer better prices and enable 
him to get out of debt instead of getting deeper in debt. 
(Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have been hopeful that on some of 
these famous aerial excursions that our friend from Oklahoma 
has been taking lately that he might discover some means of 
finding proper markets for the farmer, for Congress owes it to 
the farmer to provide markets, and I want to say this—— 

Mr. HERRICK. I want to reply to the gentleman from 
Texas that no flight of fact I have aceomplished will equal 
the gentleman from Texas’ flight of faney. { Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. When I received the daily program from 
the majority leader this morning, as all of you receive it every 
morning, and I saw that upon that program for to-day's work 
was the farmers’ rural credits bill, I felt rejoiced and I thought 
that at last it was going to be passed into a law; but the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency sidetracked the farmers’ bill 
and took up most of the day on a bill that affected the two 
States of New York and Massachusetts, and then we have spent 
all of the time to-night on a bill that refers, they say, to one 
rich oil man and maybe te two corporations. That is the way 
valuable time Is frittered away. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is to help the farmer, because 
this man is a farmer. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to help all the farming farmers, uot 
merely a rich oil farmer from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments therete do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will report the ameudment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GansmMan: ‘ n 
.... 

5 n 8 
judgment of the United States be entitled thereto.” PA IAFL AG Se 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed. 

Mr. GENSMAN. I ask unanimous consent to be heard. This 
is one amendment I want to present to this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is beard. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to prescribe 

necessary and proper rules and regulations and to do any and all 
things necessary to carry out and accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not talk but a very few moments. I introduced a 
bill which is identical with the Senate bill we have been con- 
sidering, but the bill passed the Senate first, and therefore 
we are considering the Senate bill. But I can not let this 
opportunity go by without saying a word in reference to the 
work of the Committee on the Public Lands of the House in con- 
nection with this measure. It has not been an easy task, but 
that committee sat during hearing which occupied many days, 
and I hold in my hand the printed hearings covering 474 pages. 
I have never seen any committee go more conscientiously into 
any subject than did the Committee on the Public Lands into 
the subject matter of this measure. Being interested in the bill 
myself, because many of my constituents are interested in it, 
I have followed it from its inception. I attended the hearings, 
and I merely rose to say I am very grateful to the members 
of that committee for their arduous and conscientious work, 
and I am also grateful to my colleagues in the House, who have 
stayed away from their dinner and helped to make a quorum, 
so that this just measure could be considered. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in con- 
clusion on this bill: I have absolutely no reason for opposing 
this bill so far as the personnel of those who would be bene- 
fited by the bill are concerned. I have known Tom Tester- 
man, the Cincinnatus who left his plow standing in the field 
this farmer who stepped down to Red River and spent $120,000 
on oil production, and all these pioneer oil men and women 
down there who have gone to Red River and developed the 
field down there, and I assure you I want to say of Mr. Tester- 
man and every one of these promoters 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. And other farmers. 

Mr. GENSMAN. That I am very much in favor of helping 
them along in any way I can so fur as it is possible; but I 
maintain, gentleman, that this land belongs to the Indians, and 
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I am not going to be a party to robbing them, and I want to 
say this to you, that to-night you are giving away some land 
here that belongs to Kiowa and Comanche and affiliated 
tribes of Indians, and some time, somewhere along the line 
the Congress of the United States may at this late hour of a 
hard day's labor be requested to authorize the Kiowas and 
Comanche Indians to go down here to the Court of Claims 
and present their claims to the court for this land which you 
are taking away from these Indians to-night, the aboriginal 
owners, the ownefs who were recognized in every treaty that 
the United States Governinent has ever had with the Indians. 
You are to-night giving away the lands that rightfully belong 
to them under every treaty, and you are giving it away to 
some men and women who have gone down and squatted upon 
this land who have no right to it whatever except by virtue 
of wildeatting on the land, and some time the Court of Claims 
of the United States will render judgment in favor of these 
Indians and your posterity will go down into their pockets 
and will pay for the error that you commit this night. There 
is absolutely no question in the world about It. 

You can not by any process of legerdemain or otherwise give 
away property which an abstract of title shows belongs to the 
Indian as this does. If you stopped and looked at it a moment 
you would understand that. And you can not foreclose the 
Indian of all rights that he may have, especially in view of 
the fact that the United States Government is in the position 
of guardian and the Indian in the position of ward. Of course, 
time is passing. You are incorporating in this bill a provision 
whereby this 123 per cent 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just a question? 

Mr. GENSMAN. No; I do not yield. 

You have in this bill a provision for 124 per cent. You 
ought to incorporate in the bill, at the point where the 122 per 
cent is provided as royalties, that Is to be paid to the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians and the affiliated bands. Even Mr. 
Carter, who spoke in support of the bill, said that there was 
no question but that the Indians were entitled to this land, 
and that I merely had the wrong view of the law in the case. 

I differ with Mr. Carrer. I am a lawyer, and he is not. I 
may be wrong and he may be right, or I may be right and he 
may be wrong. But nevertheless, gentlemen, if you get down 
to the final analysis you can not help coming to the conclusion 
that this property belongs to the Indians. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GENSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I agree with the gentleman in the conviction 
that the Indians are entitled to this property. Is there any- 
thing in this bill that would prevent the Indians from going 
into the courts and asserting their rights? 

Mr. GENSMAN. The Indians, in order to present their 
claim against the Government of the United States, will have 
to come and get a jurisdictional bill through Congress so that 
they can sue the Government. 

Mr. ROACH. They can get this money out of the Treasury 
just as well as to assert their title to the land, can they not? 

Mr. GENSMAN. I do not know as to that. To say the least, 
the amendments I have offered giving the Indians the royalties 
to this land should be adopted. Why not settle this now? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon, the chair- 
man of the cominittee, is recognized. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. GensmMAN] has reiterated from time to time that 
we are taking land away from the Indians. We are not taking 
an acre of land away from the Indians. The only land that 
is referred to in this bill, the only oil and gas deposits that 
are referred to in this bill, are land and oil and gas deposits 
belonging to the United States, and have been so declared by 
the Supreme Court. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma expressed great solicitude 
to-night regarding the interests of bis Indian constituents in 
Oklahoma ; he is to be commended for his vigilance, but I think 
he is unduly alarmed. Uncle Sam will not permit the Indians 
to be defrauded. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from California de- 
sire to offer an amendment? 


Mr. RAKER. Yes; I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Raker: Page 7, line 13, strike out the 
words and to do any and all things.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceéd for five minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I offer a new section, 
to be known as section 8, That this act shall take effect on 
July 1, 1923.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Joxes of Texas: Page 7, after line 14, 
add a new section, to be known as section 8, as follows: 

“Sec, 8. That this act shall take effect on July 1, 1923.“ 

Mr, SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate op 
this amendment and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
Speaker pro tempore, resumed the chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. SINNOTT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is the previous question ordered under the 
rule? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It Is. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The point of no quorum prevents 
any report on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
is within his rights. The previous question was ordered when 
the rule was adopted. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not take effect automatically until 
we get a quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I make the point that there is no 
quorum and therefore the Chair can not receive the report of 
the Committee of the Whole until we have a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. The House is not in session and a quorum is 
present until the Chairman of the Committee has reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the moment 
the Speaker takes his pJace in the chair that the House is auto- 
matically in session. 

Mr. MONDELL. Gentlemen who want to defeat the agricul- 
tural rural credits bill can not filibuster, because in any event if 
we adjourn at this moment the first business in the morning will 
be the continuation of the business now before the House. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. If the Honse ad- 
jonrns now, in the morning the report of the Chairman of the 
Committee will be received, the previous question haying been 
ordered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion is provided for in the rule. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker pro tempore signed 
the same: 

H. R. 11637. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interlor 
to approve indemnity selections in exchange for described 
granted school lands; 

H. R. 10816. An act to fix the annual salary of the collector 
of customs for the district of North Carolina; 


That question is not before the 


That is true; the previous ques- 
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H. R. 13032. An act to authorize the sale of the Montreal 
River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich, to the Gogebic County 
board of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich. ; 

H. R. 10003. An act to further amend and modify the war 
risk insurance act; 

II. R. 7010. An act for the relief of the Southern Transporta- 
tien Co.; 

H. R. 10287. An act for the relief of John Calvin Starr; 

H. R. 9309. An act for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock Co., 
a corporation ; 

H. R. 14081. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the Minne- 
sota and Mississippi Rivers, at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation ; 

H. R. 14249. An act for the relief of the owners of the Ameri- 
can schooner Mount Hope; 

FL R. 11579. An act to amend section 1 of an act approved 
January 11, 1922, entitled “An act to permit the city of Chi- 
cage to acquire real estate of the United States of America“; 

H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; 

H. R. 8921. An act for the relief of Ellen McNamara; 

II. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Themis Christ; 

H. R. 13272. An act granting a license to the city of Miami 
Reach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewage across certain 
Gevrernment lands; 

H. R. 11340. An act to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on the 
lineal list of officers of the United States Marine Corps so that 
he will take rank next after Maj. John R. Henley; 

H. R. 2702. An act for the relief of J. W. Glidden and E. F. 
Hobbs; 

H. R. 4421. An act for the relief of John Albrecht; 

II. R. 962. An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased ; 

H. R. 1290. An act for the relief of Cornelius Dugan ; 

H. R. 7967. An act granting certain lands to Escambia County, 
Fla., for a public park; 

H. R. 7053. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Canon 
City, Colo., for a public park; 

H. R. 10047. An act for the relief of Frances Martin; 

H. R. 370. An act for the relief of Charles W. Mugler; 

H. R. 6954. An act fixing rates of postage on certain kinds 
of printed matter ; 

H. R. 6423. An act to detach Pecos County, in the State of 
Texas, from the Del Rio division of the western judicial district 
of Texas and attach same to the El Paso division of the western 
Judicial district of said State; 

H. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen of 
Cuba ; 

H. R. 10179. An act for the relief of Americus Enfield ; 

H. R. 18827. An act relating to the sinking fund for bonds 
and notes of the United States; 

H. R. 11603. An act to validate for certain purposes the 
revocation of discharge orders of Lieut. Col. James M. Palmer 
and the orders restoring such officer to his former rank and 
command; 

H. R. 12751. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots) in 
the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 13326. An act in reference to a national military park 
at Yorktown, Va.; 

H. R. 9944. An act for the relief of Vincent L. Keating; 


H. R. 7322. An act for the relief of John F. Homen; 
H. R. 6538. An act for the relief of Grey Skipwith; 
H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek ; 


II. R. 6858. An act authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to A. E. Ackerman the pay and allowances of 
his rank for services performed prior to the approval of his 
bond by the Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 9862, An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredg- 
ing Co.; 

H. R. 5251. An act for the relief of Ruperto Vilche; and 

H. R. 13793. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

J. 2792. An act granting a pension to John L. Livingston; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 
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S. 4622. An act to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for St. Ann's Church, Kennebunkport, Me.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 28, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations, H. R. 14435. 
A bill making appropriations to provide additional compensa- 
tion for certain civilian employees of the Governments of the 
United States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1724). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4216. 
An act authorizing the sale of real property no longer required 
for military purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1726). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. S. J. Res., 274 A joint resolution to provide for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the enunciation of the Monroe 
doctrine and of the ninety-second anniversary of the death of 
James Monroe; with amendments (Rept. No. 1728). Referred 
55 the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 12953. A bill to establish a national park in the State 
of Virginia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1729). Referred 
25 the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 13452. A 
bill to ascertain and settle the title to lands and waters in New 
Mexico belonging to the Pueblo Indians, to preserve their ancient 
customs, rites, and tribal ceremonies, and providing an exclusive 
forum wherein all controversies as to the rights of the Pueblo 
Indians may be adjudicated; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1730). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 13104. 
A bill for the relief of Orrin F. Strickland; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1725). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama: Committee on the Publie Lands. 
H. R. 11873. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to George M. Bailey certain lands; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1727). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. HULL: Committee on Military Affairs, S. 930. An act 
for the relief of Thomas J. Temple; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1732). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


= PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN; A bill (H. R. 14485) making appropria- 
tions to provide additional compensation for certain civilian 
employees of the Governments of the United States and the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924; committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 14436) to authorize the 
President in certain cases to reduce fees for the visé of pass- 
ports; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 14437) to amend section 
5908, United States. Compiled Statutes, 1916 (R. S.. sec, 3186, 
as amended by act of Mar. 1, 1879, ch. 125, sec. 3, and act of 
Mar. 4, 1913, ch. 166) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 14438) making provision 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of Robert Morris, 
to be located in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on the Library. 


1923. 
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By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A resolution (H. Res. 566) 
authorizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
investigate and report at the beginning of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress upon the advisability or necessity of legislation looking to 
an increase in the number of judges of the police court of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oregon petitioning Congress to pass an act 
whereby all revenue secured by the Federal Government from 
leases on Sand Island shall be turned over to the treasurer of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California favoring the establishment of a forest experiment 
station in California; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BECK: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin petitioning Congress to enact legislation relating to 
forest products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, urging Congress to enact legislation guaran- 
teeing the price of wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, urging reorganization and 
certain corrections of administration in the second district of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, relative to the immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Callfornia, 
relative to the establishment of a forest experiment station in 
California and indorsing Senate bill 3031 and House bill 11249; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 14489) granting a pension 
to Austin Price; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 14440) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen L. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14441) granting an increase 
of pension to Cleopatra Soper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 14442) for the relief of 
Emma B. Meomber; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A resolution (H. Res. 565) authorizing 
the appointment of a legislative clerk at the rate of $1,800 per 
annum; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7467. By Mr. BRITTEN: Petition of representatives of the 
American Assyrians in Chicago, Ill., urging Congress to permit 
the remaining Assyrians outside of the United States to immi- 
grate into this country; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

7468. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Petition from 
sundry citizens of the fifth Pennsylvania district, indorsing 
House Joint Resolution 412, providing for the relief of the dis- 
tress and famine conditions in Germany and Austria; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7469. By Mr. FESS: Petition of 165 members of the congre- 
gation of the United Presbyterian Church, of Sebring, Ohio, to 
amend the preamble of the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

7470. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of General 
Putnam Council, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., urging restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

7471, Also, petition of citizens of Allegheny County, Pa., op- 
posing the prohibition of transportation and sale of firearms; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7472. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Woman's Republican 
Club, New York City, N. Y., urging an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to limit or prohibit the labor of 
children; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7473. Also, petition of New York State Association of Build- 
ers, Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of Senate bill 4304, 
which provides for the admission of immigrants regardless of 
the legal quota; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 


7474. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Mrs. Nettie Bowe, past 
president Admiral Glass Auxiliary, No. 26, United Spanish War 
Veterans, indorsing and urging support of House bill 13298 and 
Senate bill 4142; also Julia A. Martin Auxiliary, No. 2, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Oakland, Calif., indorsing and urging 
the passage of House bill 13298 and Senate bill 4142; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7475. Also, resolution of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 50 Church Street, New York City, relative to the 
provisions of the Sterling-Lehibach bill (H. R. 8928); to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. - 

7476. Also, petition of Karl H. M. Gardner, chief priest and 
master supreme of the Holy Rosikrucian Church, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., relative to Treasury Decision 8391, providing for 
securing sacramental wines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7477. Also, petition of the First National Bank of Alturas, 
Calif., urging support of House conferees on bank tax bill 
(H. R. 11939) and to reject the Senate amended bill; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

7478, Also, resolution adopted by the Siskiyou County Pomona 
Grange, of Siskiyou County, Calif., relative to the early com- 
pletion of the best and most feasible highway from ocean to 
ocean; to the Committee on Roads. 

7479. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 280 citizens of Campbell 
County, Ky., protesting against the enactment of any legisla- 
tion toward the change of the present immigration law that 
will permit admission of aliens other than provided by present 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7480. By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of residents of Massa- 
chusetts and California, opposing House bill 4888; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, February 28, 1923. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father and our fathers’ God, we turn our thoughts to Thee 
with the beginning of the day’s duties and seek Thy wisdom. 
We ask that whatever may come before this body in connection 
with its high responsibilities, wisdom may always be dispensed 
unto it, and that each one under the consciousness of his charge 
may fulfill duties for the highest interests of the country 
and to the glory of Thy great name. We ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, February 26, 1923, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the roll be called. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Ladd Sheppard 
Ball Fletcher Lenroot Shields 
Bayard Frelinghuysen Lod Shortridge 
Borah George McCormick t 
Brandegee Gerry McKellar Spencer 
Brookhart lass cKinley Stanley 
Bursum cLean Sterlin 
Calder Hale McNary Sutherland 
cameron py aces paassa 
per a wnsend 
CENAS a a Norris Wadsworth 
Colt Heflin e Walsh, Mass. 
Hitchcock erman alish, Mont. 
Culberson ohnson per Warren 
Cummins ones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
gon; Wash. Eea Weller 
Dial Og, exter illis 
Dillingham Kendrick ansdell 
Bdge Keyes . Pa, 
Ernst King obinson 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce the absence of my col - 
league [Mr. NicHoLson] on account of illness. 

Mr. G. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Suir] is detained on account of official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


REPORT OF THE 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the acting governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the ninth annual report of the 
Federal Reserve Board covering operations for the year 1922, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

NORTH CAROTANA STATE CLAIM, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 324, agreed to July 22, 
1922, a report of the reexamination and restatement of the 
account of advances and expenditures made by the State of 
North Carolina for military purposes in the War of 1812, which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed, 


JUDGMENTS IN OLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. 324). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims, as follows: Under the Department of the Interior, 
$480; under the War Department, $111,025.22; in total amount, 
$111,455.22, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ANTHRACITE COAL DURING COAL EMERGENCY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in response to Senate Resolution 418, agreed to January 23 
(calendaf day, January 24), 1923, and submitted by Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts, transmitting a report adopted by the com- 
mission relative to the recent transportation and distribution of 
anthracite coal, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move that the report be 
rinted in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on Educa- 
ion and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERSTATH COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 28, 1923. 

Sin: I transmit herewith 1 2 February 27, 1923, in re- 
pranan to Senate Resolution 418, of January 23 (calendar day, January 
5 8 directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to report to 

e Senate: 

1. Whether it has investigated the feasibility and advisability of or- 
gering an embargo upon shipments of anthracite coal to foreign coun- 

8 

2. The action taken as a result of such investigation, if one has been 
made, together with the facts considered and the conclusions reached by 
the commission ; 

3. If no investigation has been made, whether such an investigation 
should not be immediately instituted to determine the feasibility and 
advisability of ordering such an embargo; an Å: 

4. What other necessary and ap Sy eggs steps for the priority in 
transportation and equitable distribution of coal (anthracite) have 
been taken to prevent, u the rere et any person, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation, the pore or sale of coal (anthracite) at 
prices unjustly, or unreasonably high. 


Respectfully, 
7: B. H. Murx, Chairman. 
To the PRESIDENT oF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Pebruary er, 1923. 
(No. 14624.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION, 

By the commission: 

By Resolution No. 418, adopted by the Senate of the United States on 
January 28, 1923, we were directed to report to the Senate (1) 
whether we have investigated the feasibility and advisability of or- 
dering an embargo upon shipments of anthracite coal to foreign coun- 
ries; (2) the action taken as a result of such investigation, if one 
ine been made, together with the facts considered and the conclusions 
reached by us; (3) if no investigation has been made, whether such 
an investigation should not be immediately instituted to determine the 
feasibility and advisability of ordering such an embargo; and (4) what 
other necessary and appropriate steps for the priority in transporta- 
tion and equitable distribution of coal (anthracite) have been taken to 


revent, upon the part of any person, partnership, association, or cor- 
3 the arcane or Sie of coal (anthracite) at prices unjustly 
or unreasonably high. 


Accordingly, of our own nonan we instituted a formal proceeding 
of inquiry and investigation into the matters set out in the resolution, 
and we held public hearings in the efty of New York and Washington 
on four days in the present month, at which we afforded an opportunity 
to all parties interested therein to be heard. Prior to such formal 
investigation sau prir to the adoption of the Senate resolution, an 
informal way, in the usual course of our service work, we had obtained 
reasonably full and relHable current information as to the matters set 
out in the resolution, 

The strike of the United Mine Workers and the strikes of the rail- 
way shop crafts during the year.1922 brought about conditions in the 
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transportation and distribution of fuel which invited and throughout 
the past nine months have recelved our close attention, In the light 
of the information elicited at the hearings and information which we 
have gathered Informally we make the following report: 

1. We have investigated the matter gus have elicited information 
which we deem to be sufficlent to enable us to report to the Senate 

on the feasibility and advisability of ordering an embargo upon 
8 8 1 of anthracite coal to foreign countries. 

. We haye concluded that we should not order any common carrier 
to lay an embargo against the shipment or transportation of anthra- 
cite coal to any foreign country. 

The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in the 
Department of Commerce, for the calendar year 1921 shows tbat anthra- 
elte coal 5 in this co oon was export to 33 foreign coun- 
tries; that during that year 4,085,014 long tons of anthracite coal were 
exported to Canada: 15,397 oak tons of anthracite coal tọ Newfound- 
land, including labrador: 44,482 long tons of anthracite coal were 
exported 8 exico; 47,901 long pas of anthracite coal were ey- 
ported to Cuba; and the tonnage of anthracite coal exported to eac 
of the 29 other foreign coyntries was less than 10,000 long tons. That 
report also shows that 11,961,405 tons of bituminous coal were ex- 
ported from the United States to Canad apd that 975,118 tons ot 

ituminous coal were imported into the United States from Canada 
during that calendar year. 
„en September 21, 1922, a conference of representatives of the 
United States and representatives of several of the States, called b 
Mr. Henry B. Spencer, the administrative officer of the 88 fue 
committee, took place in Philadelphia. The purpose of the conference 
was to adopt a plan for the distribution . coal during the 
present coal year, ending on rch 81, 1923. At this conference an 
estimate that the production and distribution of anthracite coal dur- 
ing the present coal ver would be approximately per cent of the 
production and distribution of anthracite coal during the. preceding 
coal year was adopted and announced and a plan was evolved t 
allot to cach of 44 States and to the District of Columbla, which ha 
recelyed a substantial tonasgo of anthracite coal during the 33 
coal year, 60 per cent of the tonnage they had received during tha 
preceding coal year, Four of the States did not receive anthracite 
coal during the coal year ended on March 31, 1922. On the date of 
that conference certain of the Federal representatives and representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania Fuel Commission met and assur repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion of Canada that during the present coal 
year Mart would receive an allotment of anthracite coal computed 
substantially on t same basis as were the allotments to the 44 
States and the District of Columbia. Subsequently those assurances 
were adopted and confirmed in writing by fae Pennsylvania Fuel Com- 
mission, This plan was in conformity with the plan followed in the 
eae gt anthracite coal to Canada during the coal year ended on 

arch 31, 1 E The tonnage of anthracite coal exported fo Canada 
during the calendar year ended on March 31, 1921, was 4,035,014 tons. 
However, the Federal and State representatives ascertained that the 
maritime Provinces of Canada would be able to obtain coal from 
Wales, and therefore the allotment to Canada was fixed at approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons. which is 421,008 tons less than the allotment 
to Canada would be if computed at 60 per cent of the tonnage ex- 
orted. Since the distribution of coal has been within the general 
urisdiction of the Federal Fuel Distributor, appointed by authorit 
of — ae the same basis of distribution has been maintained with his 
sanction. 

The production of anthracite up to January 29, 1923, as a whole 
8 not departed to a material extent from the estimate referred to 
above. 

Many complaints of shortage of coal in various communities in the 
New England States and in the northeastern section of the State of 
New York have been brought to our attention. 

The Hudson Coal Co., which produced approximately 10 per cent 
of the anthracite coal produced in the State of Pennsylvania during 
the period involved, refused to furnish to the Federal Fuel Distributor, 
and did not furnish up to the 895 we held hearings in this matter, 
information as to the tonnage of anthracite coal which it distributed 
to the several States, to the District of Columbia, and to Canada 
during the panas coal year. Two other producers sf anthracite coal 
also refused to furnish and have not furnished such information to 
the Federal Fuel Distributor. During the hearing the Hudson Coal 
Co. furnished part of the desired statistics of distribution of antbra- 
cite coal made by it, but those statistics are not now sufficient to 
enable the Federal Fuel Distributor to include those res h the 
statistics of distribution reported to him by approximately 78 pro- 
bers of anthracite coal. herefore, the following 
figures, which show distribution of anthracite coal during the present 
year to the New England States, the State of New York. and the 
Dominion of Canada, reflect only e 87 cent of the 
allotments and distributions to those States, the District of Columbia, 


and Canada. It is estimated that the distribution made by the three 


companies which refused to report their distribution figures amounts 
to approximately 13 per cent of the total distribution of anthracite 
coal made during the present coal year. 


Distribution of anthracite coal made by 78 producers and shippers to 
certain States during the present coal year. 


Distribu- 
Allotment Short 
tion up to | Overdis- 
10 up to Jan. distribu- 
Jo, 1923. Er E ae i, 
Long tons. | Long tons le tons. kong tons. 
F er 201, 659 5 
New Hampshire degen ll 71, 136 MOOS Lest dives 
Vermont S 34,770 34, 584 . 
Massechuse tts | 3,372,351 1,384, 964 AEGIS" le 
Rhode Island | Zl, 108. 453 j. cc ei. 22,614 
Sennett... ice vcceg see bboas | 643,720 CES 205-1555 uti. 5 75 
Total for the New England i 
Bates ctee te sta | 2,527,456 | 2, 534, 588 N 
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the State of New York, and Canada, as reported during the hearing by 
the Hudson Coal Co., was as follows : 


rt is written we are without information as to 
the distribution made of the anthracite coal produced at eee ae 


At the time this 


cwasheries of the Hudson Coal Co. during the coal ‘year ended on 
‘81, 1922. Therefore we can not compute the ‘allotments to the New 
England States and the State of New Fork on the 60 per cent basis for 
the distribution of bows production of those collieries and washeries dur- 
ing the present eon We expect that the Hudson Coal Co. will 
soon furnish the a ties which are not now at hand. However, the 
2 . of the distribution of anthracite coal made to Canada by 
7 7 5 8 and shippers and the Hudson Coal Co. up to January 
20, 19238, 86,959 on tons, which is 26,400 tons short of the 
allotment iy, on t date. These figures are based upon 
1 of Py gta o7 per cent of the distribution made during 
e presen 
"pi age any be ert pinyin re — not more than 60 per cen se ae ot 
upply of that fuel and th T 


he allotment 
a normal s 
aana the, 
March 81, 1922, which included a comparatively m 
severe 


winter. ‘The present winter bas been es ally in ti New| 
England States and in the State of New York and undoubt the 
several commu: a those a ve needed more fuel 


below the quantity desired b 
‘them must procure and “ 
‘supply of anthracite which they may reasonably e 
The shortage of fuel in e communities undoub 
centuated by delay in the transportation of coal aseribable to 
sufficient motive power, to heavy snows, and to storms which have 
im ge rail transportation, 
e P. ivania Fuel Commission has protested aguinst the sng- 

gestion of an embargo against: n of anthracite cal to Canada. 

hat commission pe on Í lianee with the assurances 
given ‘by representatives of the ‘United 8 ates and by that commission 
to representatives of the Dominion Government. 

One witness estimated that if the tonn of anthracite eoal which 
3 may be expected to be shipped Canada within the next 
six weeks was ‘withheld from Canada qe equitably distributed to the 
44 States and the Beatrice of ‘Columbia the allotment to each of those 


States and the District of Columbia would be increased approximat 
8 per cent during those six Weeks. This estimate has not at been chal- 
lenged. It seems to us that such a drastic action as an em of the 


‘transportation of anthracite Eaa to Canada ought not to de taken to 
attain such an ineonsequential increase of our domestic fuel supply 
during such a short period. 

Although the plan Pot distributing ‘anthracite coal during the present 
coal ‘year does not allot any ‘tonnage ito any ‘foreign country 
other Thán Canada, we do not understand that it necessarily prevents 
all reshipping of such coal to other foreign countries. The tonnage of 
anthracite coal normally exporteti to for countries other than’ ona 
ada is so much smaller than the tonnage of such coal exported to 
Canada that, in our opinion, it is of such little consequence in 
matter that further discussion 5 2 is not called for. 

‘We are not persuaded that d — the remaining ‘six weeks of the 

resent coal a goar there should be departure from the plan of distri- 
Burton 5 by the Federal and State tatives in September, 
1922. tter plan of distribution has brought to our atten- 
tion. It seems to us that an embargo against the shipment of anthra- 
cite coal to Canada, if laid, would effect à substant ‘from 


that plan. 
which, if enforced, miglit 


we can not give our baba to an embar; 
ities but ably would deprive other 


which ‘inev 


cases is but.60 per cent of the quantity Foes, if a 

overlook the possibility that such ota roved, might tend 
to incite appropriation of a fall supp? 7 e State or the com- 
munities in which it is produced an . — the 2 — result might 


be accentuation of the distress elsewhere. 
We have given, consideration to the expediency of — an order 


for (priority in movement of anthracite 
Pennsylvania 10 points of consumption in the New ‘England States 
and in the northesstern section of the State of New York. Several 


reasons and aco gern bi e per outlined below, have Impelled us 
to refrain at present issuing such an order for priority. 

A regular and saat Fl a movement of cars through classification yards 
of the carriers is essential to normal or expedited movement of traffic. 
The plans of switehing, of elasstflea tion of cars, and of ma up 
trains in such yards generally contemplate the assembling of cars on 
ane 5 tracks in such in accordance with the Fjestinati 

1 5 5 of destination, of such cars. The yard and train crews 
the ind 3 carrier are e with a plan in - — priority 
order wo different plan upon operation of such yards; 

ge require a special classification of one or more com- 

which would call for reassignment of yard tra gr 
tional Instructions to many railway employees, and plans 

5 or prons we monpriority freight ‘traffic on the line at — 

time the pea order mes effective. More or less confusion 

DATEL arise before the expedited movement required by the order can be 


ited movement of.anthracite coal from mines in the 


tis need for ex 
State of Pennsylvania to the 


i| withhold priority order, we are relyin 


| maintain contact with the fuel 
England in order to ‘facilitate loeation of coul to be moved. 


* Am 


New England States and to approzl- 


ego 60 polais in the State of New Tork. as presented to us. seemed 
to late and Therefore on bruary 26, 1925, we 
oom the following action, which we believe wall be more effective | 


a jority 
‘the following ‘saberanee to the presidents of 
& Maine sinag siang Co., the 
& ‘Albany Ra 
Hartford Railroad Co., = the | 
“Tt has been 
eat distress 
importun for assistance 
We — —— that yon — irig: the 
2 ‘and can deal with it „ For this ‘reason and 
‘fearing that priority orders m about conditions that would 
‘retard movement. we are not 3 rder to-day, We request yon to 
exert every power to transport coal needed and will support you 
in the exercise of ‘every ion to this end. While we temporarily 
upon vou and will grant at 
vou feel will de helpful. We suggest vou 
distributors New York . New 
äv 
they have list of communities to be served und points at which 
coal cun be. obtained. Please advise Federal Fuel Distributor and com- 


any time any order -which 


ap ee @aily of situation.“ eco 5 1 
Bac ents respon ‘a pece of cooperation 
and ‘th immediately took action to that en 25 
We advised either vernors or the fuel admmtstra tors 


of those seven States of the eon nk A ‘of the above-described telegrams 
suggestions 


ang made 3 

“Commission is ready 5 8 tee power by order ‘to “faciHtate 
any ‘movement ‘necessary. Mine ead you to ‘advise ‘railways and this 
commission points or cheba — meres of voal you nor 
We are sending ‘inspectors to-night : all important gatewa 
facilitate movement and —— Baii Moan administrators main —— 
contact with them. We su keep us ‘and Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor fully advised of i t situation and particularly of specific 
te bon 2 are essential.” 


our ‘service agents to the appropriate gateways, 
classification “yards, A ‘points where anthracite coal was evidently 
being detained in transit, with instructions to act and cooperate wit! 
State and local fuel administrators and with railway officials and 
‘employees to the end that all available anthracite coal should be 

transported to the communities most in need of it. The 
Railway Association also sent its agents to those points 
with ‘instructions to cooperate with all concerned. 

There is now a 7 on of Federal. nar and local fuel 
administrators, and of officials, with us ae. expeditin the 
movement of .anthracite og ito tates. 
Preference and priority is 
coal without ‘the ‘materiál changes in plans of railway operation that 
might arise from the imposition of an inflexthle alete order upon 
5 which at present are under great stress in operating their 


ines. 
3. We have made an appropriate investigation of the matter. 
4. Prior to the hearings no substantial evidenee as to any purchase 
or sale of anthracite a ane unreasonably -or e A ne hea 
e ear- 


been bro 


ifur: EP pee fA ted ‘to us. We are 
of opinion that no steps or action other the action described 


above should be taken at present. 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a letter from Bishop McDowell, chair- 
man, and the Reverend Doctor Watson, ‘secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which I ask to 
have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
TRecorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL COUNCIL or THE CHURCHES OF-CHRIST IX AMERICA, 
Washington, February 26, 1923. 
Senator Henry CARROT LODGE, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations: 


In behalf of er Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
representi ith a 82 of the leading err oy denominations of the United 
9 Be wi 8 of some 21,000,000 meshes we wish 


you Mia Sart at the m of the 5 
the "Sata States EC ca requesting epe, EA . 


2 States to enter into the International Court of 

no action that can bly * — b; 
irian of the chur ef this coun 
able action n this Peeper gaye 2 g 
Council of urches aguln 
chure: as desi such partie i We beg 
to present to you the following action ta en by the Federal Council ost 
a 8 30, 19 

jell of the Churches of Christ in America sees in 

the Permanent Court of a Justice not only the fruition aud 
consummation of many decades American discussions, plans, and 
desires for international! . e justice based on law but also 
the promise of a larger and truer righteousyess: 1 5 justiee among the 
nations, a step forward in the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
among men. belleves this court will promote the development of a 
well-considered y of international law and bess substitution of reason, 
justice, mutual good will, and untversal law in place of the erude and 

savage i war or threats of war in maintaining even iegiti- 
mate and vital national interests. 

lt understands, ‘through the careful Inquiry of its commission on 
international justice and good will, that participation in the conrt 
is open to mation mentioned in the annex to the covenant of the 
League of Nations, 


is é unis 
the "President. 
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“Tt is informed that 45 States have already become members and 
supporters of the court, of which 18 nations have indicated their a t- 
ance of the jurisdiction of the court as ‘obligatory in any or all of the 
four legal categories enumerated,’ 

“Moreover, among the members of the International committee which 
framed the plan creating the Permanent Court of International Justice 

as our own distinguished citizen, Hon, Elihu Root, and among the 11 

dges chosen to constitute the first court is another distinguished 
eltizen, Dr. John Bassett Moore: Therefore 

“ Resolved, That this administrative committee of the Federal Coun- 
i of the Churches of Christ in America, expressing the repeated action 


of our stituent bodies in behalf of this meth jing interna- 
onal disputes, earnestly requests ident Harding, retary of 
tate Hughes, and the Senate to take into consideration the importance 


,of such action — may be 3 55 the United 1 to become 
7 party to an supporter of the Permanent Court of International 
ust lee.“ 


We may add that delegations of the F 1 Council haye from time 
to ti aited upon the President and the retary of State, urging 
upon them the desire of the churches and igious forces of the 


e 
‘country erally for participation by the Unit tates in the Inter- 
national Pitt of Justice. The action of the Federal Council of 
Churches is upon actions of the governing bodies of practically 
25 the constituent les forming the council. We realize that the 
ime is 5 short for action by this Congress, and r ctfull 
urge that this question, which we believe to be vital to the world’s wel- 
fare, be promptly and favorably acted upon by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. ut for the shortness of the time and the multitude of 
matters pressing toward the conclusion of this ion of Congress, we 
- gould her before your committee outstanding representatives of all 
these es from every section of the country unanimous! urging 

rompt and favorable action upon this recommendation of me ee 


dent. In the sho of time, however, and aware of the gr - 
sure 1 775 the committee for time, we simply ask opportunity for a local 
commi representin, e Federal Council of Churches, to present its 
lea briefly to the Committee on Foreign Relations at the earliest 
oment possible. 
Respectfully, 


WILLIAM F. MCDOWELL, Chairman, 
HB. O. Watson, Seoretary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4197) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue to certain persons and certain corporations permits to 
explore, or leases of, certain lands that lie south of the medial 
line of the main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 11939) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, and concurred therein, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENKOLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker pro tem- 
pore had signed the bill (H. R. 18978) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Hudson River Bridge Co., at Albany, to 
maintain two bridges already constructed across the Hudson 
River, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDGE ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, in Spoint type, a statement is- 
sued by the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] and 
recently published in the New York papers. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALTER E. EDGE, or New JERSEY. 

Providing other nations affected will openly, frankly, can- 
didly, and without evasion or subterfuge agree to join with the 
United States in a sincere effort to adjust existing interna- 
tional economic difficulties, it is the duty of the United States, 
both in the interest of our own citizens and to the civilized 
world to initiate and in every way to encourage such an under- 
taking. 

Before any material headway can be made to bring about 
practical or lasting readjustments, an inventory of the assets 
and liabilities of every debtor nation in the world needing 
help must be taken; and this can only be accomplished through 
a complete show-down, with frankness on all sides 

To date, few nations haye approached the problem excepting 
from a selfish standpoint, and while I have no idea that the 
millennium has arrived or perhaps ever will, still from some 
personal observation and study during the past two months 
I am convinced that conditions abroad are now so acute, and 
in some instances almost appalling, that the necessity for our 
help and cooperation will demand and assure an entirely new 
reception of our willingness to sit in” is properly manifested, 

It is folly to attempt to fool ourselves with the thought that 
an isolation policy is permitting us to escape contamination, 
as it were, or forms an insurance for our people against for- 
eign entanglements. Every false economic move abroad di- 


rectly affects our own prosperity and from the material stand- 
point millions of dollars are being lost annually by our pro- 
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ducers, especially the farmers, who are our greatest exporters, 
because of the sickness of Europe, which can only be cured by 
the assistance of the United States. We saved ourselves un- 
necessary complications by our waiting policy while the selfish- 
ness of European nations was so manifest, but in my judg- 
ment the time has arrived when a continued policy of aloofness 
is not only too costly to ourselves but Europe, generally speak- 
ing, Is so prostrated that the stricken countries must and will 
now listen to reason. : 

However, some other agency than the League of Nations 
must be employed through which to formulate a broad policy 
of rehabilitation. The American people have spoken in no 
uncertain terms and would never have confidence in the league. 
A new tribunal whose ritual is based first on common sense 
business lines and not on the selfishness inevitably invited by 
the treaty of Versailles with its territorial grabbing and per- 
petuated by the league, must be established. I thoroughly ap- 
preciate the Entente have held many conferences since the 
impossible treaty of Versailles and mostly without result. But 
to use plain language, they have all been greatly superficial 
and with force and more force as the background and never, 
so far as I can recall, with any real demand that common sense 
business principles and understandin be adopted as the 
fundamental basis for negotiations. nferences are as old 


as the hills. There is ng new healing power in the word 
“conference.” It must be the spirit represented by the people 
participating. I agree any further conferences of the average 


variety would be just as resultless and useless, as stated, unless 
nations abroad are prepared to drop the cloak of party. or 
political diplomacy and really try to prepare a formula for a 
world and financial rehabilitation, then the United States 
should still remain on the side lines. 

The present administration inaugurated a new type of inter- 
national discussions or conversations, as the diplomat might 
put it, at the limitation of armament and pacific problem 
conference a little more than a year ago, and accomplished 
more in 10 weeks than any conference before or since. In that 
spirit with real determination must Europe meet the present 
crisis or the United States is helpless to make concessions or 
greatly remedy the deplorable situation. The futility of con- 
ferences conducted and controlled by old-style diplomacy is 
well demonstrated by a review of the many held in Europe 
during the past three years. In all, 18 conferences were con- 
vened between January, 1920, and March, 1922. The United 
States was invited to participate in several, but consistently 
refused, mainly because the time was not ripe, and apparently 
it was well recognized by the Presigent and the State Depart- 
ment that the agenda was not sufficiently far-reaching to bring 
effective results and that European nations had not suffered 
sufficiently to be ready to generally subscribe to the policy, as 
Mr. Balfour once put it, of “ what the world has been slow to 
learn, that the advantage of the part is best to be reached by 
the advantage of the whole.” 

However, whatever may have been the reasons for the decli- 
nation of the United States to participate, such decision was 
well justified, as the general results of the conferences so far 
as curing world ills were concerned have been negligible. Ap- 
parently those gatherings have always evaded the real funda- 
mentals. Discussions of the reduction of armaments, cutting 
down expenditures for military purposes, balancing budgets, 
or stabilizing or controlling paper or fiat money issues were 
always studiously avoided. The result has been, as already 
referred to, almost a complete breakdown of continental gov- 
ernmental financing. 

There is more than a grain of truth in the witticism, Con- 
ferences only succeed when their results are arranged before- 
hand.” Witness again the success of the Washington gather- 
ing. 

Kennedy, the English writer, in his recently published book, 
“Old Diplomacy and New,” says of the Washington confer- 
ence, when comparing its results with the futile European 
meetings, “It was carefully arranged and ably conducted.” 
Again he speaks of “the greatness of America’s diplomatic 
achievement. Being herself the power least crippled by the 
war, she could have made a bold bid for naval supremacy. 
She deliberately chose to substitute the principle of agreed 
limitation of armaments for that of competition, and gained the 
support of the world’s four principal powers in eliminating 
from the naval sphere that burden of rival building which 
diverted wealth and effort from productive purposes and fed 
the disease of international jealousy of which it was itself the 
outgrowth.” 

He further adds: The Washington conference, the first 
great international diplomatic gathering at which English dis- 
placed French as the official language, was a triumph of the 


1923. 
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new diplomacy. Secrecy and privacy are abhorrent to the 
Americans, and the negotiations were carried on with great 
Truukness and publicity. * * Although international con- 
ferences may henceforth be more frequent, any change to be 
real and lasting must be in the spirit rather than in the 
method.” 

Ouly two weeks ago I was in Paris, and following much 
heralding and flare of trumpets it was announced that the 
much advertised Council of the League of Nations would meet 
there and some of the perplexing and acute problems of the 
hour, and none was more acute than the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, could be discussed and adjustments or at least 
friendly suggestions for a better and clearer understanding 
would follow. The facts are that the council met in all solem- 
nity and the Ruhr was not even mentioned and after a few 
academic passages, the august body that was to be the arbiter 
of the world’s troubles adjourned. 

And yet we are criticized for not taking the helm. An eco- 
nomic conference—yes, but not until continental Europe is 
ready to lay down her arms and substitute frankness and 
candor for intrigue and bluff. In order that such a conference 
be successful, delegates should be appointed by the respective 
nations with understandings and powers similar to those pos- 
sessed at the Washington conference. If the representatives 
are not given plenary powers, then it must be generally under- 
stood that their respective Governments will accept any fairly 
unanimous agreements reached at such a gathering. If results 
are to be secured, the utmost frankness must precede such a 
conference. Each nation must present its complete budgets, 
its real, honest cash income, against expenditures and the pur- 
poses of such expenditures. These are times one must call a 
spade a spade and evasion or smart bookkeeping be avoided. 

For instance, in France, it is stated on good authority that 
the Government is right. now spending approximately three 
times her income and to a great extent making up the balance 
with short-time notes rather than to try to collect necessary 
revenues from the citizens, hoping against hope or expectation 
that sufficient can be collected from Germany to make up the 
difference. Apart from Great Britain, similar conditions, I 
believe, exist with other allied nations. In some circles we 
are asked to reduce our claims against various natlons. We 
exacted no cash indemnity from Germany but we haye in- 
sisted that our accounts, representing direct loans to other 
nations, be paid. It must be conceded that Germany, evading 
and side-stepping, as she has, can not meet the demands, if 
her earning power is more and more destroyed. Of course, 
the Allies can not have the cake and the penny both. They 
ean not annihilate and at the same time collect. Neither can 
they consistently ask the United States for concessions, when 
they steadfastly refuse to grant any. 

Further, it must be recognized that some countries can not 
pay us unless Germany pays, and all good business men, when 
dealing with badly involved creditors make the best deal pos- 
sible, rather than show happiness or satisfaction looking at a 
fixed frozen credit balance through smoked glasses. Therefore, 
it must be seen that our interests demand that Germany be 
permitted—yes, be made to pay, not by destruction, but by a 
cold-blooded surveillance over her activities and compelling 
her to work and permitting her to do so. 

To add to the inconsistency, according to the press reports 
only Jast week, the Chamber of Deputies of France approved 
a bill authorizing a governmental loan of 400,000,000 franes 
to Poland. It is alleged this is mainly for military purposes. 
How can France ask the United States for financial concessions 
if such a report is accurate? So more and more does it become 
necessary for nations to sit around the same table and frankly 
face and solye the present conflicting problems and not com- 
pound the confusion and distrust through long distance nego- 
tiations or old fashioned drawn-out diplomacy. In other words, 
bring some order out of the chaos resulting from the effort to 
enforce the Versailles treaty and the four years of lone-hand 
administration which has followed. 

A casual study of the present condition in foreign exchange 
niust likewise reveal the present status and foretell the inevi- 
table collapse. It is not sufficient to draw attention to the 
worthlessness of the German mark or the Austrian krone. 
But when Belgian francs show a drop of 50 per cent in six 
months, French francs almost as much, Italian lira selling 
under 5 cents, and still all creditor nations in their relations 
with Germany, it must be readily understood how remote is 
the chance of their being able to buy the American dollar and 
thus trade with us unless we step into the breach and force a 
stabilization, which under a proper understanding we can do. 
It must always be remembered that the people of these nations 


are not bankrupt. Securities of priceless value are obtainable 
everywhere, but their Governments must cease their deceiving 
efforts to delude their own people by false financing and calls 
on the United States for help or concessions as long as they 
are unwilling to properly balance budgets and administer a 


business government, Again, the question of the nature of 
expenditures must be considered by the United States, and very 
properly, if we are to be the world’s bankers, as it were. 

Any such conference to be successful must take into account 
a reduction “of military expenses.” We can not afford to help 
or encourage Europe to maintain the doubtful peace provided 
by the treaty of Versailles through preparation for more war. 

Until European nations are ready to assemble with an an- 
nounced readiness to proceed on the basis that peace can best 
be guaranteed without large armies, there is no place at the 
conference table for the United States. 

Francisco Nitti, former premier of Italy, in his book, The 
Decadence of Enrope, just fresh from the press, is authority 
for the statement that there are now 4,780,953 men under arms 
in Europe. France has the largest army, with 760,000 men, 
and Russia next, with approximately 700,000. Military ex- 
penditure, in proportion to the population, is greatest in Yugo- 
slavia and France. These figures are much greater than before 
the war. g 

However, and notwithstanding the rather involved situation, 
I have great sympathy for France. She suffered at the hands 
of Germany almost beyond repair. She is now beset by internal 
emotions most difficult to influence or control. I do not eriti- 
cize her occupation of the Ruhr or question her right to do so. 
I, of course, can not prophesy the direct result of her action 
so far as it may or may not effect immediate cash returns on 
account of our due indemnities. I am convinced, however, that 
her bold stroke will at least reawaken world interest in Ger- 
many’s failure to meet her promises and obligations and will 
stimulate the necessity for united effort in an endeavor to meet 
a situation which unadjusted simply ‘invites open hostilities. 
Germany has clearly evaded every possible obligation, and with 
France holding a majority interest in remunerations she could 
have little sympathy for four-year moratoriums. On the other 
hand, her occupation should be confined to an endeavor to 
compel Germany to make a strict accounting, and not with any 
thought of annexation or subsequent control or of a destruction 
of her industries. Germany should and must pay to the utmost 
for her damnable challenge to progress, international comity, 
and an enlightened civilization, but it should be ascertained in 
a business way what she can pay and, as stated, then made 
to do it. 

As to preparations for such a conference, in my judgment, 
the Senate should not attempt to force their hand or to direct 
the executive department in matters of this character. We 
are not sufficiently well acquainted with the rapidly changing 
facts and conditions and it is anyhow an Executive function. 
I have every confidence in the Judgment of the administration. 
The views of Senators are always in order, but the time for 
action should not be determined here. The Senate can assist, 
not by directing the Executive how and when to act but 
rather when requested by giving the administration the author- 
ity necessary to be able to properly represent the interests of 
the country. 

The Senate can not do the negotiating, neither should it 
be so jealous of its prerogatives and wer that it insists 
in sitting as a judge over every detail of adjustment. No 
treaties can be ratified without Senate approyal, and as the 
Constitution provides that we have last say, is it not fair 
and logical that we should be satisfied, without exercising that 
great power? 

When one has the opportunity of having close personal con- 
tact with the really appalling conditions in the greater portion 
of continental Europe and compares them with the prosperity 
at home, the great difference is all the more appealing, and 
it makes one feel in spite of our conviction that their policy 
is wrong, that if there is any way to help adjust the situation 
without oppressing our own people that it is our duty to use 
our very best efforts. 

If other nations are finally ready to subscribe to the new 
diplomacy and the Executive must first learn that, then a great 
opportunity lies open to the United States. The peace of the 
last four years, which as Clemenceau has well said “has been 
mainly used as a method of continuing the war,” can be trans- 
3 into a lasting and abiding peace, and in the words of 

itti: 


The people which Nae gra this great task will acquire in the 

world a prestige which will be vastly superior to any which can be 

ee by wealth, by continued success, or by an unbroken chain of 
ctories, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
- unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Minneapolis Unit No. 
85, Steuben Society of America, protesting against the occupa- 
tion of German territory by the French, and favoring the call- 
ing of a world conference to make a new peace conformable to 
the promises made in the “ fourteen points” as they were sub- 
mitted to the German Government, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America; of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; of the Executive Commission of 
the Church Federation of Harrisburg, Pa.; of the Moorestown 
Church Federation of Moorestown, N. J.; of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of Churches of Atlantic City, N. J.; of 
Methodist Ministers of Milwaukee, Wis.; of the staff of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Milwaukee, Wis. ; of the 
Pastors’ Association of Bridgeport, Conn.; of the Federation of 
Churches of Cheyenne, Wyo.; of the Council of Churches of 
Duluth, Minn.; of the Council of Churches of Dayton, Ohio; 
and of the Council of Churches of New York City, favoring the 
adherence of the United States to the protocol under which the 
Permanent Court of International Justice has been erected at 
The Hague, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by sundry citizens of 
Provincetown, Mass., in town meeting assembled, favoring the 
passage of legislation fixing a maximum price of coal, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. WARREN presented communications in the nature of pe- 
titions of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Federation of Churches, 
praying that the United States enter into the Permanent Court 
of International Justice-at The Hague, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry members of Han- 
nah Benedict Carter Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of New Canaan; the board of directors of the 
Young Women's Christian Association of Bridgeport, and 
members of the College Club, of Greenwich, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for an amendment to the Constitution 
governing the passage of legislation regulating child labor, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Steuben Society of New 
Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the French occupation of 
the Ruhr district, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. ‘ 

He also presented a petition of the Connecticut League of 
Women Voters, of Sound Beach, Conn., praying for the passage 
of the so-called Voigt filled milk bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Goddess of Liberty Council 
No. 8, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of New Haven, Conn., 
remonstrating against any relaxing of existing immigration 
laws, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, at Bristol, 
Conn., favoring the passage of legislation permitting the admis- 
sion of a total of 8 per cent net immigration in any fiscal 
year, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. EDGE presented resolutions adopted by the Third 
Annual State Caucus of the National Disabled Soldiers’ 
League, at Newark, N. J., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: g 
A resolution penemu Congress to authorize the Veterans’ Bureau 

to train 150 men and 9 officers for the permanent caretaker i- 


tions and other positions in the national cemeteries in France, Bel- 
gium, and and. 


Whereas it is the intention of the Quartermaster Corps to empl 
9 officers and 150 men for the permanent positions in our nation: 
cemeteries in France, England, and Belgium; and 

Whereas the United States Veterans’ Bureau is to-day training dis- 
abled soldiers, who are vocationally handicapped as a result of the 
recent World War; and 

‘Whereas these disabled soldiers could be trained by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau for these positions; an 

Whereas it is the opinion of this caucus that the disabled sol- 
dier would make a desirable employee for these particular positions; 


Whereas, if Congress will grant this petition, It will be the means of 
rehabilitating 159 men-: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Disabled Soldiers“ e, Department 
of New Jersey, at the third annual State caucus assembled at Newark, 
N. J., on February 10, 1923, hereby petition the Senate and the 


House of Representatives to enact a Jaw authorizing the Veterans’ 


Bureau to train these 159 men for these 
tions in our national cemeteries in France, 

This is to certify that this resolution was unanimously adopted at 
the third annual State caucus of the National Disabled Soldiers’ League 
held in Newark, N, J., on February 10, 1923. 


rmanent cemeterial posl- 
Enugland, and Belgium. 


[SEAL] THOMAS V. Eintos. 
State Commander. 
H. D. MURPHY, 
Seoretary-Treasurcr. 
Attest : 


FRANK URBAN, 
Caueus Secretary. 
This is to certify that the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the National Disabled 
Soldiers“ League, Department of New Jersey, in third annual State 
caucus assembled at Newark, N. J., February 10, 1923, did unanimously 
concur in the above resolution, 
[spar] Rose WYTHE Lewis, 
State Auxiliary Commander, 
Attest: 
EDITH Borcrer, 
State Auviliary Secretary. 


A resolution petitioning Congress to grant 
action in the circuit court to contest the 
the le counsel of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, which ruled 
that the bonuses paid disabled men a deducted by the Veterans 
Bureau from their training allowances should not be returned. 


Whereas the United States Veterans’ Bureau issued an order in 
October, 1921, ordering the deduction of bonuses paid disabled soldiers 
in placement vocational training by the patriotic merchants, manufac- 
turers, and other business men who had these men in placement vorta- 
tional training with them; and 

Whereas this order was rescinded February 17, 1922, and since that 
time no further reductions have been made; and — 

Whereas district No, 2, comprising New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
er are the only States wherein these deductions were made ; 
an 


Whereas just a few of the trainees of district No. 2 in vocational 
training were subjected to this deduction; and 

Whereas the National Disabled Soldiers’ League has continually peti- 
tioned the United States Veterans’ Bureau to refund these moneys be- 
cause of the unfairness of the poring and because the National Dis- 
abled Soldiers“ League felt that the ruling must have been wrong, since 
it was rescinded; and f 

Whereas the legal counsel of the United States Veterans’ Bureau has 
just recently ruled that these moneys will not be refunded to the dis- 
abled veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Disabled Soldiers’ League, Department 
of New Jersey, at the third annual State caucus, assembled in Newar 
N. J., on February 10, 1923, hereby petition the Senate and House o 
Representatives of the United States that they be granted permission 
to institute action in the circuit court of the pai tates to determine 
the legality of this unjust decislon, which has discriminated against 
some of our disabled ex-service men. 

This ts to certify that this resolution was unanimously adopted at 
the third annual caucus of the National Disabled Soldiers’ gue, 
held in Newark, N. J., on February 10, 1923. 


rmission to institute an 
egality of the decision of 


(SEAL.] THOMAS V. FIELDS, 
State Commander. 
H. D. MURPHY 
eae Seoretary-Treasurer. 
ttest: 


Frank URBAN, 
Caucus Secretary. 


This is to certify that the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the National Disabled 
Soldiers’ League, partment of New Jersey, in third annual caucus 
assembled, at Newark, N. J., February 10, 1928, did unanimously con- 
cur in the above resolution. 
Rose WYTHE Lewis, 
State Auwiliary Commander, 

Attest: 

[SBAL.] EDITH BORCHĦER, 
State Ausviliary Seorctary. 


Mr. EDGE presented resolutions adopted by the third annual 
State caucus of the National Disabled Soldiers’ League, at New- 
ark, N. J., which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A resolution petitioning the Congress of the United States to rescind 
the order of the cemeterial division of the Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, which prohibits the return of American de- 
ceased soldiers from our national cemeteries in France, Belgium, and 
England. 

Whereas there are many mothers, wives, and families of our deceased 
heroes who now rest in onr national cemeteries in France, England 
and ome ig who desire to have returned the bodies of their love 
ones ; an 

Whereas the cemeterial division of the Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, has issued an order stating that no bodies will be re- 
turned from overseas: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Soldiers’ League, in third annual State 
caucus assembled. hereby petition the Senate and House of Congress 
of the United States of America to rescind this order and to permit 
the return of American deceased soldiers from our national cemeteries 
in France, England, and Belgium, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the enate and the House of Representatives. 

This is to certify that this is a true copy of the resolution of th 
above title which was adopted at the third annual State caucus o 
the National Disabled Soldiers’ League, assembled at Newark, N. J., on 
February 10, 1923. 

Tuomas O. FIELDS, 
State Commander. 
K. W. MURPHY, 
Seeretary-Treasurer. 
Attest: 
FRANK URBAN, 
Caucus Secretary. 
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This Is to certify that the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the National Disabled 
Soldiers’ League, Department of New Jersey, in third annual caucus 
assembled at Newark, N. J., February 10, 1923, did unanimously con- 
cur in the above resolutions. 

Rose WYTHE Lewis, 
State Auviliary Commander, 
Attest: 


[sear] EDITH BORCHER 


State Ausritiary Reeretary. 


A resolution calling upon Congress to grant free transportation to 
the Gold Star Mothers to visit the graves of their sons in France, 
Belgium, and England. 


Whereas in most cases where the next of kin have requested the 
Quartermaster Corps to return their loved ones, who paid the supreme 
sacrifice in defense of our Sag. has been granted; and 

Whereas there are still 30,000 of our heroes in our national ceme- 
teries In France, Belgium, and England; and 

Whereas many of the next of kin are unable to visit the graves of 
their loved ones in France, England, and Belgium because of the 
enormous expense connected with such a gee Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Disabled Idiers’ League, in third 
annual State caucus assembled at Newark, N. J., on February 10, 
1923, hereby evidence and record their desire to petition the Con- 
gress and Senate of the United States to grant free transportation 
to the Gold Star Mothers, or next of kin, to our national cemeteries 
in France, Belgium, and England. 

This is to certify that this resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the third annual caucus of the National Disabled Soldiers’ League, 
held in Newark, N. J., on February 10, 1923. 

THOMAS O. Fits, 
State Commander. 
K. W. MURPHY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Attest: 
FRANK URBAN, 
Oaucus Secretary. 


This is to certify that the Ladies’ ae of the National Dis- 
abled Soldiers’ League, Department of New Jersey, in third annual 
caucus assembled at Newark, N. J., February 10, 1928. did unanimously 
concur in the above resolution. 
Rose Wrrux Lewis, 
State Auviliary Commander. 
Attest: 
[srar] Epira BORCHER, 
State Augiliary Secretary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 209) to establish a 
national hydraulic laboratory, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1240) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13835) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to appraise tribal property of Indians, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (Rept. No. 1241) thereon, ; 

Mr, SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment: 

H. R. 624. An act for the rellef of Albert H. White, Mary E. 
Fowler, Lorena B. Winkler, E. E. White, and C. A. White 
(Rept. No. 1242); 

II. R. 8625. An act to provide for the cession to the State of 
Michigan of certain public lands in the county of Keweenaw, 
State of Michigan (Rept. No. 1246); 

H. R. 12171. An act to grant certain lands to the city of 
Skagway, Alaska, for a public park (Rept. No. 1243) ; 

H. R. 18724. An act for the relief of Hugh Marshall Mont- 
gomery (Rept. No. 1244); and 

H. R. 14296. An act to authorize the county of Huron, State 
of Michigan, to convey a certain described tract of land to the 
State of Michigan for public-park purposes (Rept. No. 1247). 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4635) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1252) for the relief of John 
A. Douglas, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No, 1248) thereon, : 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 18004) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to lease to the Kansas Electric Power Co,, its 
successors and assigns, a certain tract of land in the military 
reservation at Fort Leavenworth, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 27, 1923, they persented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3083) authoriz- 
ing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. to construct an elevated 
railroad siding adjacent to its tracks in the city of Washington. 


RIO GRANDE RIVER BRIDGE BETWEEN TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 4592) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Eagle Pass & Piedras Negras 
Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, Mexico, and I 
submit a report (No. 1245) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were: On 
page 1, line 7, after the word “ navigation,” to strike out “ and 
to purposes for which said bridge is to be operated”; in line 
10, after the word “ Mexico,” to strike out “to unite and con- 
nect the street railroad to be constructed by said corporation 
in the said city of Eagle Pass with any street railroad that may 
be constructed by any person or company in said city of Piedras 
Negras, and to build and lay on and across said bridge ways 
for the passage of animals, foot passengers, and vehicles of all 
kinds and charge a reasonable toll therefor, subject to reason- 
able revision and regulation by the Secretary of War”; and on 
page 2, at the end of line 10, to strike out the period and insert 
a colon and the following proviso: “ Provided, That the consent 
of the proper authorities of the Republic of Mexico to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the bridge shall also 
be obtained“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, 
granted to the Eagle Pass & Piedras Negras Bridge Co., a corpora- 

on organized under the laws of ‘Texas, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., 
and Piedras Negras, Mexico, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters.“ approved March 23. 1906: Provided, That the consent 
of the proper authorities of the Republic of Mexico to the construc- 
tiop, maintenance, and operation of the bridge shall also be abtained. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


LEASE OF LAND FOR GOVERNMENT HOTEL. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds I report favorably a Senate joint 
resolution which I ask to have read at length and for which 
I ask immediate consideration. In the event that any explana- 
tion is necessary, which I think is not, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to be given five minutes to make a statement. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 290) authorizing the President 
of the United States fo lease certain land in the District of 
Columbia, and pay rental from revenues derived from the opera- 
tion of Government hotels for Government workers, was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length as 
follows: f 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to enter into an agreement of lease with the 
owner or owners of squares Nos. 632, 681, and part of 680 in the city 
of Washington, D. C., for the use and occupancy of the said 
land by the Government, for the period . on the 
14th day of November, 1922, dnd terminating on the Ist day of 
January, 1924, or any extension thereof, at a fair and reasonable 
rental, to be determined by him, and he is further authorized to pay 
the said rental out of the money collected from the operation of the 
Government hotel for Government workers in the District of Colum- 
bla: Provided, That the charges made to occupants of said buildings 
upon said premises shall be sufficient to meet said rental to be paid 
to said railway company In addition to all char; and expenses now 

aid by the said United States Housing Corporation: Provided further. 
at the President may exercise the power and authority herein granted 
through such agency as he may designate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the other morn- 
ing we had a bill reported in this way and unanimous consent 
was given for its immediate consideration, and it took up the 
whole morning hour. I am not willing to give my consent un- 
conditionally to the consideration of bills or other measures 
reported from committees. If {t will take but a short time to 
dispose of the joint resolution reported by the Senator from 
Maine, I am perfectly willing to have it taken up, but I want 
it done with the understanding that if it leads to prolonged 
debate an objection may be entered and the joint resolution 
will go to the calendar. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I would like to state that the bill 
to which the Senator refers was reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbla. The joint resolution just reported 
really comes from that committee, although reported from a 
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sion on the bill the other day will not be proposed to the joint 
resolution now presented. 


proposed, and I give my consent with the condition understood 
that an objection may be interposed at any time. 

Mr. FERNALD. I ask that the joint resolution be taken up 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there was so much confusion in 
the Chamber that I could not hear the reading of all the joint 
resolution, but from the little I did hear I gathered that the 
amount of the rental is to be left to the President of the United 
States, and that the President is to pay the amount of the rental 
out of the receipts from the so-called hotel. Does the Senator 
from Maine think that there will be receipts enough to pay 
the rental? Up to the present time they have only been able to 
pay expenses out of the receipts. 

Mr. FERNALD. Last year there was a credit of $86,000 
from the operation of these hotels. If it shall become necessary 
to advance the price a dollar a week, the giris are perfectly 
willing to pay that. Unless some legislation be enacted, those 
hotels will probably be torn down on the Ist day of April. Such 
action, it seems to me, would be exceedingly unfortunate. There 
will be no expense to the Government in this matter. These 
girls ought to be allowed to remain there, in my judgment, 
until such time at least as those buildings shall require extensive 
repairs. 

The whole United States is represented there, I do not think 
there is a State in the Union but has girls living in those build- 
ings, and that is true as to almost every nie eee district. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I anr not objecting to the girls 
remaining there, but I doubt whether the President can carry 
out the direction of this joint resolution. It evidently means 
that the expense shall be paid out of the receipts which come 
to the Rousing corporation from the employees of the Govern- 
ment residing in the buildings. The Senator says that there 
was a credit of $86,000, but that does not pay all of the ex- 
penses by any manner of means. Does the Senator have any 
idea of what the rent is going to be? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have no idea at all as to that, because 
I had no authority to determine the question. I am satisfied 
that the prices charged the girls residing in the buildings may 
be readily advanced to pay the rental for the land. It seems 
to me that some legislation must be enacted by thüs - Congress. 
The committee went into the matter very carefully. We have 
some very good lawyers on the committee. We decided unant- 
mously that this was the best way to handle the situation. 
The chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds in the other House agreed with us, and this seemed 
to be the one piece of legislation which we could promptly 
have passed through both branches of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Maine desire the Sen- 
ate to understand that the increased charge to the employees 
who are now oceupying the rooms in those buildings will take 
care of the rent of the ground? i 

Mr. FERNALD. Ves, sir; I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that perfectly understood? 

Mr. FERNALD. Of course, that is provided in the joint 
resolution. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, can the Senator from Maine 
state what rental it is propesed shall be paid to the railroad 
company? 

Mr. FERNALD. I will say to tħe Senator from Arkansas 
that I can not. That property was condemned in 1913. Then 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. granted the Government 
a lease of the land until one year after the close of the World 
War. That time expired on the 14th day af last November. 
Since 1913 the railroad company, I think, have paid about 
$75,000 in taxes. The taxes on this particular piece of land 
are in the neighborhood of $20,000 a year, and, of course, the 
railroad company is anxious to sell it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How much has the Government been re- 
quired to pay for the lease? 

Mr. FERNALD. The Government has been required to pay 
nothing at all for the lease except the taxes on the land. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Government did pay the taxes? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; the Government paid the taxes. The 
term of the lease expired last November. No one on the com- 
mittee, however, knew that it had expired until last week. Then 
there was no opportunity to go into it sufficiently thoroughly 
to undertake to purchase the land, though, of course, the Goy- 
ernment must eventually have it. So we thought this was the 


best way to handle the matter until the convening of another 
Congress, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Neither the Senator nor his committee 


‘has undertaken to ascertain the terms upon which a new lease 
may be obtained? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. But other amendments may be 


Mr. FERNALD. No; but I thought the matter was of suf- 


‘ficient importance: to investigate; so, after talking with the 


real-estate department of the railroad, I called up Mr. Willard, 
the president of the road, and he said, “ We desire to do what- 
ever the Government wants to do. ‘There is going to be no 
forcing of a sale there.” I told him that I believed it was not 
at this time feasible to make that purchase. He said, “If you 
feel that the Government should. have a lease of the land, the 
railroad company will be pérfeetly willing to lease you the 
property for a nominal sum.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. If this joint resolution is not passed or 
if some action is not taken by Congress to retain the right of 
the Government to occupy the area, what will oceur? 

Mr. FERNALD. Beyond a doubt the buildings will be taken 
down on the land which is owned by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the occupants will be required to find 
other quarters in which to live? 

Mr. FERNALD. They will be turned out of doors. We have 
six buildings there, outside the power house and other property. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many girls are quartered in those 
b 


uildings? 

Mr. FERNALD. There are 1.876 girls now there, and there 
is a waiting list of several hundred. There has never been a 
time when every room was not occupied except for a few 
months, for a short time, I think, two years ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the conditions respecting the rentals 
of apartments in the eity of Washington I think it would be 
calamitous to permit these buildings to be destroyed at this 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in reading the resolution I 
find there is no mention whatever of any increase in the charge 
for rooms in order to meet this additional amount for the pay- 
ment of the rent. 

Mr. FERNALD. That may be done by the manager of the 
buildings there. He is allowed to advance or decrease the 
rent. At first the charges. were $55 per month, then they were 


reduced to $50 a month, then to $47.50, and now they are $45 


and $43 per month. The manager may at any time decrease or 
advance the price. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my eolleague yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from Maine to accept an amendment, I will say it is prompted 
by a suggestion which has, been made by my colleague. I sug- 
gest the following amendment to the joint resolution: 

Provided, That the Sc ap made. to the oceupants of said buildin 
upon said premises shall sufficient to meet said rental to be 
said railroad company in addition to all charges and expenses now paid 
by the United States Housing Corporation. 

Will ‘the Senator from Maine aceept that amendment? 

Mr. FERNALD, T have no objection to that amendment. I 
think, however, it is already covered by the joint resolution as 
it now stands. 

Mr. KING. I do not think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What rental fs it proposed shall be paid? 

Mr. FERNALD. There is no proposition of that kind. T 
was not authorized to make any proposition, but we said it 
should be a fair and reasonable rate of rental. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Unquestionably these buildings ought to 
be retained for the present; T concur with the Senator entirely 
about that, and E hepe the joint resolution may pass; but we 
are proposing to give to the railroad company rights and privi- 
leges, and we ought to make some arrangement with them by 
which no extra cost shall be entailed upon the Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine, as I 


‘understand him, has accepted the amendment which I have 


hastily prepared and which T have read? 

Mr. FERNALD. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Utah is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, ang passed. 

THE CALENDAR—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to submit a request for unanimous 
consent. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of 
the routine morning business the Senate shall proceed with 
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the consideration of the calendar, disposing of unobjected bills, 
commencing at No. 996, which is the number where the Senate 
left off when the calendar was last under consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What effect will that have on the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which we already have? 

Mr. CURTIS. It will not affect that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
request. I think the unobjected bills on the calendar ought to 
be disposed of as quickly as possible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall have no objection to that, 
because I know the importance of disposing of the bills npon 
the calendar, but I have upon the table a resolution calling for 
the action of the Senate upon the proposal of the President of 
the United States recently submitted with respect to the inter- 
national court of justice. I shall seek during the day an op- 
portunity to present that resolution to the Senate, but I shall 
not object now to the request made by the Senator from Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and the 
unanimous-consent agreement is entered into. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, owing to the 
confusion which obtained in the Chamber at the time the Sen- 
ate was proceeding under the order of petitions and memorials, 
I failed to get the attention of the Chair. I ask now to refer 
to a petition coming from the Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico regarding the extension of the time during which eat- 
tle taken over into old Mexico for pasturage purposes may be 
returned to the United States without the payment of duty. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill upon that 
subject, which bill has been referred to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and a unanimous report has been made by the 
Finance Committee, with the recommendation that a couple of 
amendments be added to the bill, making it a little more specific. 
I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the unanimous-con- 
sent order I think I ought to object to the request of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. The bill to which he refers will be 
reached in the morning hour between now and 1 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I doubt whether it will be 
reached, because it comes rather late on the calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. Only unobjected bills are to be taken up, and 
I think the bill in which the Senator is Interested will be 
reached if we proceed expeditiously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection Is made. 

INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
Senate Resolution 456, providing for the appointment by the 
Vice President of a special committee to inquire into the traffic 
situation in this city and also resolutions providing for the 
reappointment of certain clerks of certain committees of the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of these resolutions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 
that there are 10 or 12 of these resolutions, and I think they 
should go to the calendar. It seems to me that bills on the 
caleudar should be taken up before we consider resolutions 
providing for the appointment of additional clerks to serve 
during the vacation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Washington will 
not object to the resolution with respect to street car fares, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the one 
with reference to the street car situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of that resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McKrntry] told me that he desired to be here at the time 
that resolution was considered; that he was called away to one 
of the departments for an hour, and he would be back. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will let it go over now, then, and call it 
up later in the day when he can be here. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Very well. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of these other resolutions? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let them go to the calendar. 

Mr. CALDER. I withdraw the reports for the present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I presume that does not inelude the street 
railway matter. 


BILLS. INTRODUCED. 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
cousent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 
A bill (S. 4644) authorizing the superintendent of the Wash- 
ingtou Asylum and Jail to execute the judgments of the courts in 


the District of Columbia in capital cases, and ratifying and 


confirming appointments to the position of such superintendent 
made by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4645) granting an increase of pension to J. Al- 
phonso Courtemanche (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 4647) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4648) for the relief of Louls Leavitt: to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


SHIPMENT OF FILLED MILK, 


Mr. DIAL. submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled 
milk in interstate or foreign commerce, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN OIL COMPANIES, 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4479) for the relief of Rose 
City Cotton Oll Mill and others, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Labor, under such regulations as he may deem advisable, 
to pay extra compensation to immigrant inspectors and other 
immigration employees when, at the request of any transporta- 
tion company, corporation, or individual bringing aliens to the 
United States, such officers or employees are required to report 
for extra duty or to work overtime, or on nights, Sundays, or 
holidays in connection with the examination of allen passengers 
or crews; and the transportation company, corporation, or in- 
dividual requesting such extra service shall pay to the Secretary 
ef Labor as reimbursement the amounts expended by him for 
such extra service in accordance with his regulations, and such 
reimbursement shall be credited to the appropriation “ Expenses 
regulating immigration,” intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 14408, the third deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the salary of the laborer in charge of private passage, under the 
office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 14408, the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ANNOTATION OF SENATE RULES. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
459), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That an annotation be made of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with the more important decisions on points of order and par- 
liamentary questions listed and di under each rule, with a full 
index, and that 1,000 copies be printed and bound for the use of the 
— . — — — aoe ree idem on employ + agradh 
person to p ng the ann on, n 1 n- 
sation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Sen Senate. less 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. SPENCER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the St. Louis Malleable Casting Co. 
which contains some valuable information on the immigration 
question which I think will be of great interest to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Sr. Louis MALLBABLE Castina Co., 
St. Louis, February 23, 1923, 
Hon. SELDEN P. = ion 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran SENATOR: In reference to the various proposed bills on 
r I desire to explain to you the situation n our line of 
business, which is the manufacturing of malleable-iron castings, as 
shown by the above letterhead. 

There are 73 malleable-iron foundries In the United States, each em- 

loying from 150 to 2.000 men, and nearly half of these are what are 

own as molders (skilled labor). Before the war when foundries 
were sunning to full capacity 2 employed from 40 to 80 per cent 
foreigners—Polacks, Hungarians, Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, and Swedes. 

The malleable foundries of this country have an association, meet- 
ing once a month, and at the last meeting it was learned that there ia 
not a single foundry in the United States in this line but what is suf- 
fering for the want of molders. 

er the stice so many men returned to Europe and so few 
came back since then that we are really suffering for the want of these 
men, We have plenty of business, but not enough molders, 

In Poland, Germany, Belgium, and Hungary we know positively that 
there are thousands of molders out of employment and their families 
suffering almost to starvation, 
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If the laws would permit us we would be only too happy to pay the 


fare of any of these molders that wanted to come here and 
them steni y employment for a year, earning from $7 to $9 dally, out 
of which they could not only support themselyes but their families in 
Europe, and at the end of the year, if they would not want to remain 
here, we would be glad to pay their fare back, but we are sure that 
before the year was Vp many of them would send for their families. 
In the meantime the terrible situation with them in Europe and us 
here would be relieved. 

Can not something be done that we can get these men? e are 

itive that 5.000 molders at least could obtain positions immediately 
f they were here, 

Anything at all that can be done to relieve this situation will cer- 
tainly be very much appreciated, not only by us but by every foundry 
in tbe country. 

The gray iron and steel foundries, who employ even more molders 
than the malleable foundries, are also in the same position. 

Assuring you, dear Senator, that any relief we can obtain from this 
situation will be more than appreciated, I am 

Yours most respectfully, 


guarantee 


CHAS. G. ETTE, 
General Manager St. Louis Mealleable Casting Co. 


TAXATION OF THE RAILROADS. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, I am in receipt of resolutions 
adopted hy the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
relating to the increasingly heavy burden of taxation imposed 
npon the railroads, and having particular reference to some 
remarks made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] in the 
Senate. I ask nnanimous consent that the resolutions may be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
he printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


New YORK ROARD or TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
New York City. 
At a general meeting of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation held this day. Wednesday. February 21, 1923, in the rooms 
of the board, New York City, the committee on taxation reported the 
88 preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted by 
the board: 


DEFPRECATING THH INCREASINGLY HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION WHICH THRE 
RAILROADS HAVE TO CARRY. 


Whereas Senator BORAN, in the course of a speech in the United 
States Senate on December 21 last, said: 

“We discuss considerably in these days the question of reducing 
freight rates; and the reduction of freight rates is an indispensable 
step in the recovery of our producing classes, because at the present 
time the freight rates are such as to take away all possible profit from 
that which they may produce. It will be very difficult to reduce freight 
rates if we continue in this country to increase taxes upon railroads 
as we have for the last four years. More than one-half of all the net 
earnings of the railroads which I shall mention was taken during the 
last year to pay taxes”; and 

Whereas the roads mentioned by the Senator are; The Santa Fe, the 
Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Great 
Northern, the Southern Pacific, and the Union Pace; and 

Whereas the Senator pointed out also that in the State of Idaho 
taxes on the railroads were $540 per mile in 1916, but had risen to 
$1,458 per mile in 1920; in Oregon the taxes per mile on the roads 
were $530 In 1916. but had risen to $1,061 in 1920; In Washington, 
$772 in 1916 and $1.709 in 1920: and 

Whereas while these illustrations were drawn only from western 
roads, the burden of taxation is in fact nation-wide. ‘The taxation per 
mile of line on class 1 roads throughout the country was $680.12 in 
1916: it was 3921.28 in 1917; $956.09 in 1918; $994.36 in 1919; 
$1,159.08 in 1020, and $1,179.05 in 1921; and 

Whereas the total burden of taxation of class 1 roads for 1916 was 
$157,113,372; in 1917 the total taxation was $213,920.095: in 1918 
it was $223,175,379; in 1919, $232,601,396; in 1920, $272,061.453 ; In 
1921, $275,882,100: und for class 1 roads the total taxes in 1921 
were almost three times as great as in 1911: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, That 
we cordially commend Senator BORAH for calling the attention of the 
Congress to the excessive increase of taxation levied upon the railroads 
of the country in recent years and we heartily approve his views in this 
respect and commend bis efforts to show the people that by such ex- 
cessive burdens the railroads aud the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are seriously hindered in their desire to meet the needs and demands 
of the country for a reduction of railroad rates and passenger fares, 
which of necessity must be pald by the shippers and passengers. 

Resolved, That we extend to Senator Honan the assurance of the 
support of this board tn this respect and express the hope that he will 
continue his laudable efforts, in which we hereby pledge him our fullest 
cooperation. 

espectfully submitted, 
[span] B. B. ODELL, Acting Chairman, 
AMUKL S. CONOVER, 
. S. BACHE, 
M. L. SEIDMAN, 
ALEXANDER GILBERT, 


Por the Committee on Tasratiom. 
A true copy. 
Leg Kouns, President. 
Attest: 
Fnaxk S. GARDNER, Secretary. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On February 26, 1923: 

S. 851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five- 
year lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., aud for other 
purposes; 


S. 2023. An act defining the crop failure in the production of 
wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the 
Government of the United States in the years 1918 and 1919 
for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3350. An act for the relief of Alice M. Gorman; 

S, 4810. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Mohican; 

S. 4811. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport; and 

S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to convey 
certain Jand owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, to 
the municipality of that city and to acquire or receive in ex- 
change therefor other land located in the said city, 

On February 27, 1923: 

S. 3611. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to abrogate a contract lease of water power on the Mus- 
kingum River; 

S. 4858. An act to authorize the American Niagara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada; and 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, 
township 28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal me- 
ridian, in the State of Minnesota. 

On February 28, 1923: 

S. 8598. An act to anthorize an exchange of lands with owners 
ge private land holdings within the Glacier National Park; 
a 

S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges due 
on reclamation projects, and for other purposes. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Resolutions coming over from a 


previous day are in order. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a moment ago I stated that I had 
a resolution lying upon the table. In view of the manifest de- 
sire of Senators to proceed with the consideration of bills on the 
calendar, I shall pretermit for the moment asking for the con- 
sideration of the resolution to which I have just referred. 


LIQUOR SALES BY SHIPPING BOARD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the other 
resolutions coming over from previous days. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 446, submitted by 
Mr. Mekka on the 19th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the 1 far Hoard report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable hour the following: 

1. What . of whisky, wine, beer, and other alcoholic beyer- 
ages was sold on Shipping ard vessels during the time that sue 
sales were carried on with the approval of the Shipping Board? 

2. What was the quantity sje berate per vessel? 

8. What quantity of these liquors was purchased by the Shippin 
Board or by its agents, and what was the total value thereof and th 
total receipts thereof per vessel? 

4. How many pints, quarts, and cases of liquor were sold to passen- 
gers independent of what they purchased over the bars of the vessels 

5. How much liquor was purchased by the crews of such vessels cae 
what was the value thereof? 

6. Was 1 served as a part of the crews’ mess and could the 
crews of such vessels purchase liquor freely? 

T. How many pints, quarts, gallons, and barrels of whisky, wine, 
beer, and cognac and other intoxicating beverages were in the posses- 
sion of the hipping Board when the order was given to stop selling 
same aboard vessels 

Tè. Has any of these liquors been sold in the United States? 

8. Where is this liquor at the present time? If disposed of. to 
ye nt what prices, where shipped, and what was total amount of 
sales 

9. Was any of it sold to officers or members of the crows of such 
vessels or to any employees of the Shipping Board, and at what prices, 
when the order for stoppage of sales was given? 

10. Did any of the officials of the Shipping Board or officers of 
Shipping Board vessels engage in the sale of Hquors to passengers 
aboard vessels for private gain? 

11. To what extent, if any, Is Honor being sold aboard vessels a 
the present time? Are any prohibition enforcement officers allowe 
aboard such vessels? 

12. What was total amount of profits made by the Shipping Board 
out of sales of intoxicating beverages? 


Mr. McKELLAR, I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

The FICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it ought to go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the Table Calendar, 

FEDERAL AND STATE DEBTS, 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 451, submitted by 

Mr. Norris on the 26th instant, as follows: 


Whereas the public debts of the United States and of the several 
States and their political subdivisions, many of which are Ezenn 
from taxation, have reached enormous proportions of the total wealth 
of the country; and 
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Whereas many of the agricultural, manufacturing, and other in- 
dustries, or tra of the country are suffering from heavy indebted- 
ness and from burdensome taxation; and 

Whereas the situation as to international debts in relation to the 
revival of productive enterprise throughout the world presents a prob- 
lem of great wy, and a general accounting with regard to the 
economic position of this country is necessary in order to formulate 

nun intelligent licy : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed 
to make an inquiry into, and to compile data concerning, the total 
amount of the chief kinds of wealth in the United States, including 
land. improvements, movables, and other tangible and intangible 
goods. and also the ownership thereof, and the various liabilities in- 
cumbent thereon, includ publie and private debts of various kinds, 
corporation stocks and other choses in action, and to make inquiry 
intu, and compile data concerning, the amount of the annual increase 
lu national wealth in recent years in different lines of economic activ- 
ity and of the income received by different classes of the tion, 
including data as to the amount of the income from securi exempt 
front taxation under the Federal income and profits taxes; and 
make report on the aforesaid matters, as soon as oe inci nd Pro- 
vided, horever, That in to such data no ‘ormation shall 
be reported or published which would reveal the amount of wealth, 
property, indebtedness, or income of any person, partnership, or corpo- 
ration: and be it further 

Resolved, That in aceordance with section 8 of an act approved 
September 26, 1914, entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
missiou, to define its powers and duties, and for other 2 
the President is requested to direct the Internal Revenue reau of 
the Department of the Treasury, the Census Bureau of the Depart: 
ment of Commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and such other departments or Government establish- 


ments as may have information w respect to the foregoing ma 
whether in the form of individual or corporation reports or otherwise, 
to give access to such information and to render such 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator fram Illinois [Mr. 
Mc omackj, who is not in the Chamber—I sent for him some 
time ago in anticipation of this resolution being reached— 
desired to offer an amendment to it. He was here when I 
introduced it, and it went over. I think there is no objection 
to the resolution and I have no objection to his amendment. 
He did not leave it with me. Did he leave it at the desk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
did not. 

Mr, NORRIS. With the understanding that I can call up 
this resolution when the Senator from Illinois comes into the 
Chamber, I do not want to delay the Senate, but still I do 
het want it to go over for the day. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be temporarily passed over, so that I can call it 
up later in the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois has now returned. I ask that the resolution 
which I had temporarily laid aside be now taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Illinois has an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMIOCK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to add, at the proper 
place, the following: 

The commission shall further present tables to show. by States the 
aggregate taxes levied by municipalities and by other local taxing 
bodies and by the States for the last completed: fiscal year, and for 
the corresponding fiscal year five years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the amendment, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
Amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, have we any information 
about the expense of this commission? How many men will 
the investigation require? Are we about to establish anether 
commission to travel over the country, like the Federal Trade 
Commission, and determine the value of railroads? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President. It will cost some money, 
it is true; but I understand—at least, it is my idea—that all 
this information is in existence. It is scattered all over, as 
the resolution itself shows, in the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
the Federal Trade Commission itself, the Interstate Commerce 
Counission, the Census Bureau, and perhaps some others. 
The idea I had in proposing the resolution was to complle the 
information and get it together as one document. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not a committee of the 
Senate. is it? 

Mr. NORRIS. 


It is not a committee of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


TAXICAB AND AUTOMOBILE RATES IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offered a resolution that 
properly should have been on the table, but it was allowed te 
go to the committee. It has been reported, and I ask for its 
consideration. There can not be any objection to it. It is 
Senate Joint Resolution 283. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. J. Res. 283) directing the Publie Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia to investigate rates 
charged by taxicabs and automobiles for hire, was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etec., That the Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia be, and it is hereby. directed to make full and 
investigation of the rates charged by the owners or operators of = 
cabs and automobiles for hire in other cities and in the District of 
Columbia, and to recommend to the Commissioners of the District ef 
Sohne Foe action and 8 such sha et Te pe 8 
and w may compare with such rates as are 
by the owners or o tors of automobiles and taxicabs for hire in 


0 cities of the United States. 
hat the Commissioners of the mbia shall make full 


T District of Colu 
capers of the investigations aud findings of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission on or before the conveniug of the next regular session of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I introduce a bill which I 
ask to have referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 4646) to provide for the disposal of vessels held 
by the United States Shipping Board was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The ship subsidy bill, I understand, is to go to its grave to-day, 
amid the rejoicing of all who do not think that all the people 
eught to be taxed to enrich the few. The bill authorizes the 
Shipping Board to turn over, under such conditions as the 
board may direct, to States or municipalities or other political 
subdivisions thereof ships sufficient to care for the commerce 
of their ports. Among these are regulations requiring those 
who receive the vessels to give bond to keep them in repair 
and insured and te operate them on trade routes which shall 
he approved by the said Shipping Board. A 

If Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., or New- 
port News, Va., Seattle, Wash., Los Angeles, Calif., New York 
City, or Wilmington, N. C., believe that they are entitled to 
additional shipping, the board will be authorized to turn over 
these vessels to them without charge, upon condition that they 
shall operate them for five years upon the routes where ships 
are needed. If, at the expiration of that time, they have ob- 
served their charter agreements, and will agree to operate the 
vessels for a period of three years longer, the Government will 
transfer title to the ships to these municipalities or govern- 
mental agencies of the States, and they thereafter will own the 
ships, conditioned upon their continuing their operation. 

As it is now, I understand, judging from an interview of 
Mr. Lasker, that the Shipping Board will sacrifice all these 
vessels. Instead, then, of giving them to private individuals 


| who wish to speculate upon them, or selling them to be junked 


at a price that is not at all commensurate with their real 
yalue—practieally no price at all—the Government will part 
with title to municipalities or States or subdivisions of the 
States that may see fit to take these vessels, conditioned upon 
their operation. I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce will call a committee meeting and let us report the 
bill. 
Mr. President, I desire to make a brief statement also in 
reference to the shipping bill that is just about to be with- 
drawn. 

I did not engage in any filibuster against the bill. I am will- 
ing for the majority te carry the respensibility of the legis- 
lation, if it cares te enact it; but we have 1,400 ships, that cost 
us somewhere near $3,000,000,000. It is admitted that they 
can not be operated now without loss. The policy ef the ship- 
ping bill that we have been considering was to let private indi- 
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viduals have these vessels at whatever price they might see fit 
to give, and, in addition, to give them a subsidy. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator limited to five minutes this 
morning? We have a unanimous-consent agreement to dispose 
of unobjected bills. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no desire to interfere with the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar, and I will suspend at this 
time. I will complete the statement later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. CARAWAY subsequently said: Mr. President, if all the 
Senators who wish to confess that their faith is different from 
their vote—in other words, that their vote is on one side and 
their wish is on the other—have concluded, I wish to finish the 
statement I started to make a few moments ago, but which I 
liad not finished when I aeceded to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] that I yield for the considera- 
tion ef other matters during the morning hour. I wish now to 
complete the statement which I intended to make, and I shall 
not long delay the vote on the motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to take up the filled milk bill. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduced this morning authorizes 
the Shipping Board to deliver ships to any State, municipality, 
or a subdivision of a State that would undertake to keep the 
ships in repair, insured, and in operation. It has been charged 
that the Shipping Board intends to wreck this fleet, or, if not 
to wreck it, to give it to its favorites. As I said this morning, 
it is admitted that the ships can not be operated without a loss 
nt this time. It has been asserted, however, that within 10 
years, with certain subsidies, the ships could become self- 
sustaining. I do not know as to that, but I wish to say—and 
I think I possibly partly stated it > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am not complaining about 
the disorder. It is always customary after a funeral for the 
friends to get together and recite the good qualities of the 
deceased. I do not object to their now doing that, becanse It 
will not take them very long, for the deceased shipping blll 
had so few good qualities that the poise will be over in a 
minute. 

We own the ships; the American people paid for them. The 
proposed plan that is to be displaced is in effect to give these 
ships to private parties, and to give with the ships the right to 
tax the American people at least $750,000,000, and perhaps 
$1,000,000,000, in order to make profitable the operation of these 
ships. After the American public shall have lost its ships and 
after it shall have paid another billion dollars to private in- 
dividuals to experiment with operating the ships, if the ex- 
periment proves successful those private interests will own the 
ships and the American public would be out its original invest- 
ment of $3,000,000,000 and its subsidiary investment In a sub- 
sidy, amounting to another $1,000,000,000, or $4,000,000,000 
In all. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I did not hear the beginning of the Senator's 
speech. In the bill which he has introduced to whom does he 
propose the ships shall be turned over? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I introduced the bill merely as a tentative 
measure. Of course it is not going to get favorable considera- 
tion now, because there is no possibility of anyone getting 
something for nothing out of it; therefore it will not appeal to 
the present majority. 

Mr. DIAL. I am very much afraid that we are going to 
vive the ships away, in any event. j 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; we are going to give them away; but 
I have introduced a bill the provisions of which are to give the 
ships to States and municipalities which want to operate them 
from ports where there is necessity for them to be operated. 

The proposal of the bill just introduced by me, as I said, is 
to permit municipalities, States, or political subdivisions of 
States to have ships assigned to them, to operate them for 
five years, and if they operate them successfully, and will 
agree to operate them continuously for a period of three years 
longer, the Government shall give them the ships. 

My friend the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ransperr] has 
made four speeches in favor of the ship subsidy bill; he wants 
‘Louisiana taken care of and New Orleans made a great com- 
mercial port. Well, if New Orleans has the cargoes and New 
Orleans believes it can operate the ships, let the Senator from 


Louisiana support this proposition and the Government will 
turn over to New Orleans or fo the State of Louisiana enough 
ships to care for the commerce of the port of that great city; 
New Orleans. 

If Montgomery, Ala., or any other port believes that it has 
the commerce, or the possibilities of commerce, and is willing 
to back the faith that it can become a great port, let it pre- 
pare to operate the ships, maintain the routes that will be 
beneficial to the American public, and we shall see that it gets 
the ships. 

What I protest against, Mr. President. is the proposition to 
give the ships away—for that is what selling them for snch an 
insignificant sum would amount to—and to give with them a 
privilege to tax the American publie for 10 or 15 years to the 
extent of $75,000,000 or $100,000,000 a year. Then, if the 
experiment proves profitable, private interests will have the 
ships and the good will that goes with them and the American 
public will have lost $4,000,000,000 and have received nothing. 
On the other hand. if at the end of 10 years the experiment 
has proven a failure, the private interests can quit; they will 
have Invested nothing; they will have paid nothing for the 
ships; but the American public whl have been taxed to run the 
ships. So the private interests may walk out of the bargain 
and say, “It was an unprofitable experiment; the public has 
paid the bill, and we have had the experience; that is all.” 

Now, we want to say to those who are advocating ship 
subsidy that if the Senator from Washington, for instance, 
believes that the great port in his State would furnish cargoes 
for ships let his State or the municipality in his State take 
the vessels and opernte them at their expense, und, if they 
prove to be profitable, we will let them continue to operate 
them and the ships will cost them nothing. 

I know and everybody knows that there is going to be an at- 
tempt by the Shipping Board to punish certain sections of this 
country when this bill is dead by withdrawing from them the 
ships they have heretofore allocated to them, in order to wake 
it appear that if we had passed this bill their ports would hare 
been taken cure of, but their representatives not having voted 
for it, their communities are thus punished. 

If there is any real belief upon the part of the majority in 
the Senate, Mr. President, that an American merchant marine 
can be put upon the seas and maintained. let those ports that 
have the commerce and those States that have that faith take 
the ships and operate them and build up a real commerce, Let 
us not, after taxing the people $5,000,000.000 to build these 
ships, give them away to private interests, as this deceiving bill 
purported to do, and with them give what America never gave 
to a private interest before, namely, the right of taxing people 
for 10 or 15 years—to go into the pockets of every man, woman, 
and child in America and take therefrom money to be turned 
over to a group of private individuals in order to enable them 
that they may speculate whether they can maintain an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. If there is faith in this body that an 
American merchant marine can be maintained—and I have 
such faith—let us show that faith, but do not let us do it by 
robbing the American public for the benefit of speculative inter- 
ests. I am willing to agree upon some proposition that is fair 
to all the people, but do not let us tax the people $3.000,000,000 
to build ships, then give them to private interests in two or 
three ports in this country, and give with it the right, as I 
said a moment ago, to go into the pocket of the American pub- 
lic for another billion dollars in order that private interests 
may experiment as to whether they can run the ships: and if 
the operation proves profitable, theirs is the profit, while, if it 
results in a loss, the American people shall sustain it. This 
scheme proposes to plunder the long-suffering, tax-paying 
American public, first, of $3.000,000,000 worth of ships it now 
owns, and then of a billion dollars more to enable a speculative 
group to ascertain whether they can operate these ships suc- 
cessfully. 

I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

The motion was agreed to. ' 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the fioor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
few minutes? 

Mr. ASHURST. 
lose the floor. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President. apropos of the statement made by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], I should be glad 
if he would accept as an amendment to his bill the provisions 
of a measure which I have offered and which is now pending, 
and which, of course, will receive no consideration at the hands 
of the majority of the Commerce Committee. The bill which 


I will yield cheerfully, so long as I do not 
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I have introduced transfers all of the functions, powers, and 
authority of the Shipping Board to the Department of Com- 
merce. The Shipping Board has lost the confidence of the 
American people. It has failed to function properly, eco- 
nomically, or efficiently, and many believe that it has been 
criminally wasteful and extravagant and has frittered away 
hundreds of millions of dollars, I think it would be a wise 
policy to abolish both the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fieet Corporation and to confer upon the Department of Com- 
merce the necessary authority to carry out the wishes of Con- 
gress. There are objections to this course, but, giving to them 
due weight, I am of opinion this course would be for the best 
interests of the people. The Shipping Board will soon, if it 
pursues its present course, dissipate all of its assets. It lives 
now by great annual appropriations from Congress. Its assets 
are diminishing, and within two or three years the property in 
hand will be of less value than the sums appropriated during 
the same period to keep it alive. The Department of Commerce 
could handle the work of the Shipping Board far more eco- 
nomically and could break away from the unwise and destruc- 
tive policies which now control the board. Certainly it could 
do no worse, and it would be far more reassuring to the people 
if the Department of Commerce were empowered to take the 
place of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
yleld? 

Mr. KING. I have not the floor, 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. 

Mr. KING. If I may trespass further on the time of the 
Senator from Arizona, I shall answer briefly, if I can. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Utah if it is not true that when the Shipping 
Board was taken over by Mr. Lasker it was losing approxi- 
mately $360,000,000 a year, and that to-day the losses have been 
reduced to less than $50,000,000, Is not that true? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, answering the question cate- 
gorically, I say no. I can not trespass further to explain my 
answer and present the facts. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Those are the figures, simply be- 
cause the appropriations asked for under the old board to 
operate it were $360,000,000 a year. To-day it is being run at 
$50,000,000 a year, and is much more efficient, categorically or 
not. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not agree with the state- 
ment or the conclusions of the able Senator from New Jersey. 
In the first place, if I may be pardoned—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. KING. A considerable part of the amount which the 
Senator first named as having been appropriated for the Ship- 
ping Board under the régime anterlor to the advent of Mr. 
Lasker was utilized in the construction and completion of ships, 
not their operation. Most of the work of construction had been 
completed when Mr. Lasker took charge, so that of necessity 
there was a reduction in the expenditures of the Shipping 
Board. Moreover, hundreds of ships were being withdrawn 
from service just before this period, which resulted in reducing 
the expenses of the board. Mr. Lasker, as we were informed, 
was to work great reforms; he was to abolish the MO-4 con- 
tract and introduce efficient methods. He has perpetuated the 
MO contract, and has tied up many more vessels. The 
withdrawal of ships from service and the termination of con- 
struction has, of course, reduced the expenses of the board. At 
one time 1,400 ships were being operated by the Shipping Board; 
now but about 600 or 700. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I simply wish to state that the 
abolition of construction by Mr. Lasker was in itself an 
economy. The program of the previous board was grossly 
wasteful, and for that Mr. Lasker is to be commended and 
congratulated. Whatever the Senator from Utah may say, the 
spirit of economy has prevailed in the Shipping Board ever 
since Mr. Lasker took charge of it, and it has been efficiently 
managed, and it can not be shown otherwise, 

THE CALENDAR. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If there is no further morning 

business, the morning business is closed. The calendar under 


Rule VIII is in order, under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
beginning at Order of Business 996, 


LXIVY——306 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


The first business on the calendar under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement was the bill (S. 3773) to reduce night work 
in the postal service. 


Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4315) to amend section 2 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 81, 
1894, was announced as next in order, 

Mr, SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3544) to enlarge the powers and duties of the 
Department of Justice in relation to the repression of prosti- 
tution for the protection of the armed forces, was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 1517) for the relief of Antti Merihelmi, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, was Senate bill 8544 
disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I would ask, if there was objection, . 
that it be withdrawn. This matter was up some 10 days or 
2 weeks ago, and, upon the suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa], there was a slight amendment, and 
as of that time the bill was briefly explained. I hope the 
Senator will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator will state his point 
of order, 

Mr. ROBINSON. An objection was interposed to the con- 
sideration of the bill at the time it was reached on the cal 
endar, was it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did not hear it, and I am asking that 
it be reconsidered. There was so much confusion that I did 
not hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I hope no objec- 
tion will be urged to the bill. It seems to me that with the 
amendment made the other day it ought to have the very 
general approyal of the body. 

Mr. KING. What bill is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 8544. 

Mr. KING. I objected to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the bill 
will be passed over. 


Is there objection to reconsidera- 


ANTTI MERIHELMI. 


The bill (S. 1517) for the relief of Antti Merihelmi was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator in charge of the bill ex- 
plain what it provides? 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, this bill as introduced was to 
pay Antti Merihelmi $5,000 for damages incurred to his person 
as a result of being struck by a motor truck. The committee 
reduced the amount from $5,000 to $500. There is some ques- 
tion as to his responsibility for the accident, but it appears that 
the truck was not under the control of the driver at the time, 
and it seems to me the man is entitled to some damages. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why should not the bill be drawn so as to 
refer it to the Court of Claims and let him there establish his 
claim, if he has a just claim? There is a question raised about 
the liability. 

Mr. CALDER. It has been the practice of Congress to pay 
damages in cases of this kind without a reference to the Court 
of Claims, where it can be proven that the injury was the fault 
of the Government, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not object. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not object to the consideration of the bill, 
but I think it ought to be defeated. I note that the man made 
a claim for $5,000, which shows that he had no regard for 
justice and equity and that he was inclined to mulct the Gov- 
ernment, I have no respect for a man who tries to magnify an 
injury in this manner. It is true the committee has offered an 
amendment to cut it down to $500, but it should not have recom- 
mended that he be given anything. It is a hard matter for us 
to decide these cases on ex parte statements. On page 2 the 
report states: 

That the foregoing accident was due to the fact that while Antti 
Merihelmi was crossing Mall Street, not paying attention to traffic, 


truck No. 45533 came from behind him, turniag from Broadway into 
Mail Street, and struck him, injuring him as described. 
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The man did not receive a permanent injury. There were no 
bones broken. It just bruised him a little. I read further from 
the committee report: 

That the board is of the opinion that the Army truck was not travel- 
ing at an excessive rate of speed, inasmuch as the traffic was heavy, 
and that it would be impossible to turn a large into a narrow 
street at a high rate of speed, 

That the driver of the Government truck did not have his truck under 
the proper control necessitated by the crowded condition of the traffic, 
and to this extent contributed to this accident and to this extent is 


responsible. 

Phat Antti Merihelmi crossed the street without paying proper heed 
to the traffiic—— 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I shall object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. I am not objecting to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not want it to pass, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be passed over, 


BILLS.PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 6134) for relief of estate of Anne C. Shymer, 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. J 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be-passsed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7864) providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Naval Establishment, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CUSTOMS SERVICE, 


The bill (S. 4245) to provide the necessary organization of 
the customs service for an adequate administration and en- 
forcement of the tariff act of 1922, and all other customs rey- 
enue laws, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] objected 
to the consideration of this bill yesterday, but he has informed 
me that if an amendment were adopted striking out certain 
language on the first page, he would not object, and I offer an 
amendment to strike out lines 3 to 7, inclusive, on the first 


ge. 

Pa Tiie VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING OLERK. 
clusive, as follows: 

That on and after the passage of this act the President is authorized 
and directed to fix the compensation of collectors of customs, comp- 
trollers of customs, surveyors of customs, and appraisers of .mer- 
ee! to be effective on and after the first of the fiscal year ‘next 
ensuing. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments, on page 2, line 8, to strike out the word 
“employees” and insert ‘in ‘lieu thereof the word “ officers”; 
on line 18, after the word “appoint” to strike out the words 
“and fix the compensation of”; on line 19, to insert the words 
“in number” after the word “service”; on line 20, after ‘the 
word “ law,“ to insert the words “and fix their compensation“ 
and a comma; on page 4, line 8, to strike out the words “from 
within the District” and to insert the words “or transfer”; 
on line 17, to strike out the words “ traveling expenses and 
actual expenses incurred for sub-“; on page 5, line 2, after 
the word “employees” and the comma, to insert the words 
“including the Director and Assistant Directors of Customs”; 
‘on line 6, to strike out “section 1” and to insert “section 1 
to 6 inclusive, as amended”; and on line 7 to strike out the 
words “limiting the compensation of laborers in the Customs 
Service,” and ‘to insert the words “an act fixing the compensa- 
tion of certain officials of the customs service, and for other 
purposes,” so as to make the bill read: 

d. etc., and aft 
8 "of. tthe C 8 
suant to the civil service laws and ye, ramos moe fix the compensation, 
and prescribe the duties, when not otherwise defined by law, of one 


director of customs (in lieu of Division of Customs), two assist- 
two assistant chiefs, Division of 


On page 1, strike out lines 8 to 7, in- 


ant directors of customs (in lieu of 
Customs), one director, 8 1 agency’ service of the eusto and one 
assistant director, all with headquarters in the District of Columbia. 


The director of the special service and ‘assistant director shall 


agency 
familiar with the statutory 


deput 

chand 2 
eem necessary, prescr 

duties when not otherwise defined by law, and 


appoint ann fix the compensation of such number of customs agents as 
he may deem necessary, all of whom shall perform their duties as 


defined by existing law or prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the immediate supervision of the director, jal agency service 
of the customs. ‘He shall likewise appoint and the compensation 
of the clerks and other employees of the Board of United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers. The appointment of such customs officers and em- 
ployees ‘shall be made pursuant to the civil service laws and regulations 
wey the nomination of the principal officer in charge of the office to 
which such appointments are to be made. 

Sec. 8. That the collectors of customs, comptrollers of customs, sur- 
veyors of customs, and appraisers of merchandise shall each, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a customs officer 
familiar with the customs laws and procedure, to act and be known 
as the assistant collector, the assistant comptroller, the assistant sur- 
veyor, and the chief assistant appraiser (in lieu of the special deputies), 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall fix their eee The 
collector of customs at the port of New York shall also, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a customs officer 
qualified in the law and familiar with customs procedure, to act and be 
known as solicitor to the collector, whose compensation shall likewise 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Src. 4. That in case of a vacancy in the office of a collector of cus- 
toms, comptroller of customs, surveyor of customs, or appraiser of 
merchandise, such assistant collector, assistant comptrolier, assistant 
surveyor, or chief assistant appraiser shall give bond when required 
act as such officer, and receive the compensation of such office until 
an appointment thereto has been made and the person so appointed 
has duly qualified. Whenever a vacancy occurs in the position of such 
assistants, chief assistant, and solicitor to the collector, herein pro- 
vided for, it shall be filled, with the approval of the Secretary of tha 
Treasury, by the promotion or transfer of a trained and qualified 
customs officer, and the assistant, chief assistant, and solicitor to 
the collector so Sptointed shall continue in office and shall not be 
reduced or removed except for cause and in accordance with the civil 
service laws and regulations. 

Sec, 5. That all customs officers and employees, includin, 
officers and employees in foreign countries, in addition to 
pensation 
ex 


customs 
eir com- 
shall receive their necessary traveling. expenses and aetual 
incurred for subsistence while traveling on duty and away 
from their designated station, and when transferred from one official 
station to another for duty may be allowed, within the discretion and 
under written orders of t Seeretary of the Treasury, the expenses 
incurred for packing, crating, freight, and drayage in the transfer of 
eee Rouena d effects and other personal property, not exceeding in all 
E unds. 

Bec 6. That the compensation of all customs officers and employees, 
including the director and assistant directors of customs, herein pro- 
vided for, and the expenses authorized by section 6 of this act, shall 
be pa from the appropriation for the collection of the revenue from 

oms. 
reac. 7. That sections 1 to 6, inclusive, as amended, of the act of 
March 4, 1909, an act fixing the compensation of certain officials of 
the customs service, and for other 8 and all laws and parts 
of aoe inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby 
repealed. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr, KING. May I make an inguiry of the Senator? The 
bill does not authorize the transfer of employees from the in- 
eligible list to the eligible list? 

Mr, CALDER. It does not. 

Mr. KING. It does not waive any of the requirements of the 
civil service? 

Mr. CALDER. It does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever, 

Mr. KING. As I understand, it does not exceed the appro- 
priations made for this particular agency of the Government? 

Mr. CALDER. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. It gives more power to readjust salaries with 
respect to the responsibilities resting upon the several em- 
ployees? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KING. F have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CONTAINERS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

The bill (S. 4899) to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. McNARY. I can not conceive that any Senator would 
object to the consideration of this bill. Has objection been. 
made? 

Mr. ‘McKELLAR. It is an important bill. I would like ‘to 
have the Senator explain what is sought to be accomplished by 
it. I think it onght to be considered carefully before it ‘is 


passed. 

Mr. McNARY. The bill passed the House almost unani- 
mously. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Tennessee should not 
object, I would object to the consideration of the bill; it is so 
far-reaching, and it would just delay the taking up of other 
important bills. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
he has read the bill and the report? 
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Mr. HARRISON. I have studied the bill, 

Mr. McNARY, It met with little opposition in the House, 
and it is very much needed by those who consume and those 
who produce. I should like to have it considered at this session 
of Congress, because it means much to the people of the 
country. 

Mr. HARRISON, I will say that there is an amendment I 
wish to offer, and if the Senator would accept It I would have 
no objection to the bill. It seeks to eliminate what Is known 
as the seven-eighths bushel hamper, which has been in use 50 
years by the producers in my State and in many other States 
of the South. It is the custom of the trade to use it, and some 
people are trying to put this measure through who do not 
know anything about that situation. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator from Mississippi 
that is the particular container we want to abolish. That con- 
tainer is an outlaw device in seven of the States of the Union 
and comes in competition with the container holding a full 
bushel. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not care to discuss the proposition 
on the floor. I haye very strong convictions about it, and I 
can present a very long argument. I doubt whether it would 
convince the Senator from Oregon, but this bill is fraught with 
such evil to a large number of producers in my State that I 
feel compelled to object to the bill and will fight it. 

Mr. MeNARY. Let me ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
he will not be satisfied to permit it to go to a vote and then 
tuke such action us he desires? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would be thoroughly satistied if the 
Senator would accept an amendment that would prevent the 
elimination of the seven-eightls bushel hamper. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would like to have this go over to-day, 
anyway, until I can make some investigation about it. I hope 
the Senator will let it go over. I will undertake in the mean- 
time to communicate with people I know are interested in this 
matter, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it in order to move to take the bill up? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand 
that it is in order, as the unanimous-consent agreement is that 
the Senate shall consider only unobjected bills. 


— FARM CREDITS, 


The bill (S. 4132) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense, and, for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide 
credits for industries and enterprises in the United States neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and to super- 
vise the issuance of securities, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 5, 1918, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this is a bill that was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry some time ago. I offered it as an amendment to the 
Lenroot bill when that was pending. It provides credit for for- 
eign exports, The measure was fully explained and is well un- 
derstood. It is the one measure before us that would probably 
grant substantial relief to the agricultural interests by helping 
them dispose of their surplus. 

Mr, SMOOT. It would be absolutely impossible to pass the 
bill under the five-minute rule. If there were time, I would be 
glad to have it taken up, but it can not be disposed of under the 
five-minute rule, and I therefore ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

COL. JOSEPH S. HARDIN AND CAPT. . A. SCHOLL. 

The bill (S. 4425) to authorize appropriations for the relief 
of certain officers of the Army of the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will not the Senator from South Carolina 
explain the bill? 

Mr. DIAL. It is a bill to relieve Joseph S. Hardin, who was a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army, in a case where funds under his 
eontrol were stolen by an employee furnished him by the Gov- 
ernment over whom he had no control. The young man who 
stole the money was under bond, and the bond was collected, 
and the bill is to reimburse the officer for the amount of the 
balance he had to pay. The man who stole the money was sent 
to the penitentlary. The War Department recommends the 
passage of the bill. There was no negligence whatever on the 
part of the officer, and the committee unanimously reported that 
the bill be passed. The Senater from Indiana [Mr. New] had 
the bill called up the other day, and there was no objection; so 
I trust it will pass. It is just like scores of others we have 


passed for the relief of civil officials, postmasters, and others, 
under similar conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to the consideration of 
the bill, because so many similar bills have passed the Senate 
already, but I want to say once more that the Government of 
the United States wlll have to do something to protect itself 
against thousands of cases similar to this that are arising. It 
seems to me that in effect we are notifying all officers of the 
Army, all postmasters, any employee of the Government who 
handles money, that they need not take care of the money at all, 
and that if anybody steals it from them the Government of the 
United States will relieve them of any responsibility. There 
have been a hundred cases in the last five years where there 
used to be one. This practice is growing so fast I do not know 
where it will end, and I think the only way to stop it is to com- 
pel every employee of the Government who handles Government 
funds to be bonded to the Government for the amount in his 
hands. 

Mr. DIAL, I entirely agree with the Senator from Utah. I 
think we should take such steps as the Senator suggests, but we 
baye passed many similar bills in the last few days and I 
hope there will be no objection to the passage of this bill. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enncted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to allow and credit in the accounts 
of Lieut. Col. Joseph S. Hardin, Finance De ent, the sum of 
$6,779.96, and in the accounts of Capt. P. A. Scholl, Finance Depart- 
ment, the sum of $202.02, which amounts represent public funds which 
were stolen by a former employee. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. N 


MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF COLORED MAMMIES OF THE SOUTH. 


The bill (S. 4119) authorizing the erection in the city of 
Washington of a monument in memory of the faithful colored 
mammies of the South, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, some Senator who is not now 
present asked me to object to the consideration of this bill, 
but I have forgotten which Senator requested it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was it not some Senator who asked the 
Senator from Utah to look after it for him? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that was not 
the case. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope there will be no objection to the 
consideration of the bill. My colleague [Mr. WI Aus] has a 
very acute interest in this particular measure. It is the last 
of a great number of important bills which he has had on the 
calendar. This is the only one remaining. I hope before he 
goes out of the Senate this bill may be enacted into law. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Commitfee on 
the Library with amendments on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “joint” to strike out the word “library,” and in line 
8 strike out “ of Congress, with” and insert in lieu thereof “ on 
the Library, after procuring,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to select a suitable site 
and to grant permission to the Jefferson Davis Chapter No. 1650, United 
Daughters the 88 for the erection as a gift to the people 
of the United States on public grounds of the United States In the city 
of Washington, D. C., other than those of the Capitol, the Library of 
Congress, Potomac Park, and the White House, a monument in memory 
of the faithful colored mammies of the South: Provided, That the site 
chosen and the design of the memorial shall be approved by the Joint 
Committee on the Library, after procuring the advice of the Commission 
of Fine Arts; that the monument shall be erected under the super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers; and that the United States shal 
put to no expense in or by the erection of the sald monument, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The bill (S. 4805) granting an increase of pension to certain 
soldiers of the Mexican War and Civil War and their widows 
and minor children, widows of the War of 1812, Army nurses, 
and for other purposes, was unnounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from South 
Carolina will withdraw his objection. This is a general pension 
bill, much modified, involving much less cost to the Government 
than the former pension bill, which was passed without a dis- 
senting vote in the Senate and which passed the lower House. 
That biH was vetoed by the President. The present bill has 
been gone over by the Secretary of the Interior and analyzed, 
and is satisfactory. 
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The bill only grants an increase of pension to the very aged there were 60,000 acre-feet. of water to be delivered annually 


“widows and very aged veterans. Only those veterans. 78 years 
of age or more can benefit by the bill. Only those widows 68 
years of age or more ean benefit by the provisions of the bill. 
It should be apparent to everyone that these aged widows and 
veterans are in great need. We ought to take care of them. 
‘The bill would give them a slight increase of pension. 

Mr. KING. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it in order at this time to move to pro- 
[ceed to the consideration of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order under the unani- 
pmous-consent agreement, 

Mr. BURSUM. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
[be taken up for consideration to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 

The VIC PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
| Mr. DIAL. L object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will go over. 


| 
| ELEPHANT BUTTE IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 


The bill (S. 4232) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a contract with the Blephant Butte irrigation 
j district of New Mexico and the El Paso County improvement 
| district. No. 1 of Texas for the carrying out of the provisions 
of the convention between the United States and Mexico, pre- 
claimed January 16, 1907, and providing compensation: therefor, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, from.a reading of the bill 
it appears that there is apparently a million dollars involved. 
jI would like to hear the report of the committee read. The 
committee reported on the bill, and let us have the report 
| read. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the committee made a favorable report and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior made a favorable report. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let. us have the report read so that we 
¡may see just what it is. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read report No. 1080, sub- 
mitted by Mr. McNary February 1, 1923, from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I haye not had much time to 
examine the measure, but in hastily going through, the report 
J can not see but what this is simply taking a million dollars 

‘out of the reclamation fund and crediting the project with 
that amount. If that is the case, it seems to me we ought, 
in justice, to go into every reclamation project in the United 
States which has cost more than the amount estimated by the 
| Reclamation Service and credit each project with the amount 
over and above the estimated cost. If that were done we 
would not have money enough in the reclamation fund in the 
next 20 years to pay those credits. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘That is not quite a correct analysis of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT.. That is what I want to find out. 

Mr: BURSUM. Here is the proposition: The Government of 
the United States entered into a treaty with Mexico to deliver 
at the head gates of the ditch entering into Mexico 60,000 acre- 
feet of water annually. In order to deliver that water, the 
actual annual cost involved was found to be $35,000. That cost 
has already been paid by the water users for six years, but now 
they have agreed to deliver it perpetually without cost to the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the treaty was made before the reclama- 
tien project was begun, was it not? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but there is an obligation to deliver the 
water, and the operating expense of delivering the water is 
$35,000 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make any difference what it costs 
to deliver the water; the treaty was in force before the reclama- 
tion project was undertaken. When the project was under- 
taken the agreement was that they should deliver annually 
60,000 feet of water to Mexico. 

Mr, BURSUM. That was the agreement of the Government, 
but it was not the agreement of the farmers to do it at their 
own expense. 

Mr. SMOOT. The farmers understood very well that the 
agreement was to be carried out. 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all. The reservoir was built at the 
expense of the farmers and not at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to say that the farmers 
of New Mexico consented to build the project and never knew 


to Mexico? 

Mr, BURSUM. Oh, yes; they knew that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they are estopped. 

Mr. BURSUM: But the Government itself recognized its 
3 to pay its proportion of the cost of delivering the 
Water. 

Mr. OVERMAN.. May I inquire if this money would come out 
of the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr, BURSUM. It would not. Here is the situatiou 

Mr, SMOOT. I can say to the Senator that it would not be 
paid back into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BURSUM. There was some money paid ont by the 
Reclamation Service 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr, President, I shall have to object to the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The bill goes over under objection. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I hope Senators 
may read the report on the measure just under discussion com- 
ing from the Secretary of the Interior. It contains, I think, 
a very clear and concise statement of the situation, and I be- 
lieve if it is understood there will be no objection to the pas- 
sage of the bill. We will undoubtedly have an opportunity to- 
morrow to take it up again on the call of the calendar. I trust 
that Senators will read the report in the meantime, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
bill on the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2098) for the relief of Jacob Mull was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4896) for the relief of Eldredge & Mason, of 
Malone, N. Y., was announced as next in order. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will some one explain what the bill pro- 
9 


ses? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] is temporarily absent. I suggest that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice until he returns to the Chamber.. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, is is so ordered. 


WIDENING OF FIRST STREET NE. 


The bill (H. R. 5018) to authorize the wideping of First 
Street NE., and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, within six months after the passage of this act, 
the Commissioners, of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may 
be ne for the widening of First Street NE., along the eastern 
boundaries of squares numbered 675, 676, and 677, to a width of 60 
feet, as shown on plan on file in the office of the Engineer Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia: Provided, howerer, That of the 
amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in said eedin 
as damages for and in respect of the land to be condemned for sai 
widening, plus the costs and expenses of the proceeding hereunder, not 
less than two-thirds thereof shall be assessed by the jury as benefits. 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby authorized te be appropriated, out of 
the revenues of, the District of Columbia, an amount sufficient to pay 
the necessary costs and expenses of the condemnation proceeding taken 

ursuant hereto and for the payment of amounts awarded as damages. 
he amounts assessed as benefits when colleeted shall be repaid to the 
Distriet of Columbia, and covered into the Treasury to the credit of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Sec, 3. That the act spose” June 11, 1910, entitled “An act an- 
thorizing the widening of First Street NE., in the District of Colum- 
bia,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are hereby authorized and directed to dis- 
continue and abandon the proceeding heretofore instituted by them 
under said act for the widening of said First Street, now pending in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and known as District court 
cause numbered 922. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 12368) to abolish the inspection districts of 
Apalachicola, Fla., and Burlington, Vt, and the office of one 
supervising inspector, Steamboat Inspection Service, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4318) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make collections and refunds of taxes out of the proceeds of 
sales of property held in the Treasury was annonnced as next 
in order. 


Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be read, 


The reading clerk read the bill. 
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Mr. WILLIS. I observe that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr, McCumeer] is not in the Chamber at this time. This is 
a very important bill, and I suggest that it be passed over 
temporarily without prejudice. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1194) for the relief of Northrup Banks was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4282) for the purchase of the statue The 
Pilgrim Mother and Child of the Mayflower” and presentation 
of same to the Government of Great Britain was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and Mr. MOSES asked that the 
bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


ROBERT F. HAMILTON. 


The bill (S. 3023) for the relief of Robert F. Hamilton was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
object to the consideration of that bill. = 

Mr. KING. I will withhold my objection pending an explana- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRELD. This bill provides for relief in another 
one of those cases where a soldier in the Union Army during 
the Civil War was taken as a prisoner of war and confined in 
prison. He was afterwards paroled and returned to his home. 
He was young and did not know that it was necessary for him 
to secure a formal discharge from the Army. I personally am 
acquainted with this man and know that this is a very meri- 
torious case. 

Mr. KING. I should like to hear the report in this case 
read. It is not very long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The reading clerk read the report (No. 1181) submitted by 
Mr. SHepparp on the 10th instant, as follows: 

The Committee on Militar 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
A E, 1923. 

Tt is shown by the records that Robert F. Hamilton, 18 years of age, 
was enrolled October 15, 1863, with the consent of his guardian—J. H. 
Hafford—at Shelbyville, Tenn., and mustered into the service as of the 
same date, as a private in company M, Tenth R ent Ohio Cavalry, to 
serve three years. He ap to have served faithfully until March 14, 
1864. when he deserted at La Vergne, Tenn., never thereafter ae 
to his command, which remained in the service until July 24, 1865, 
when it was mustered out at Lexington, N. C. 


The medical records show that he was treated in field hospital at 
Chattanooga. Tenn., from December 24 to 25, 1868, for in on and 
Nashville, Tenn., from 


debility, and in Cumberland General Hospital, 
1 — — 29, 1863, to Janua 15, 1864, for intermittent fever. No 
record has been found of the alleged capture of this man. 

Applying for removal of the charge of desertion and for an honorable 
dischares: R. F. Hamilton, under date of February 15, 1890, testified 
as follows: 

“About February 15, 1864, claimant and a comrade named Roberson 
went out of camp to have washing done; nearest place could get it done 
was 3 miles from camp; on returning to ca were captu by bush- 
whackers, Capt. Sam Moore. Roberson fifth night after; claim- 
ant was kept as kind of vacog boy A tain Moore, under close 
watch ; was taken sick middle of July, 1864, in swamps of Alabama and 
when no longer able to serve the captain was given a parole and told to 
do the best he could; made his way to house of Union man named Neal, 
where stayed until could travel and then went back to Tennessee until 
war cl * 

He again testified under date of January 30, 1892, that he served 
faithfully until on or about the 15th ar of February, 1864, when with- 
out any intention of desertion he left the regiment under the following 


‘cumstances : 
ons Was captured while out of camp by ‘onfederates. Was held as a 
prisoner until July, 1864; was paroled, but being unable for service, 
caused by exposure, I did not return to command. Remained a paroled 
soldier until the close of the war, never having been exchanged. The 
officer who paroled me, Capt. Sam Moore, Confederate, told me that I 
had no right to go back into service unless I was exchanged, and if [ 
did and was captured again I would be shot, and for me to go home and 
stay there. I was sick at the time, and being only 15 years of age 
and inexperienced, I did not know what to do in the premises. I never 
returned to my command, At the close of the war I sent my parole to 
the department, but was informed that I was reported as a deserter. 
I never did draw a cent of pay or bounty, and never received any dis- 
charge, and never deserted—only as herein set forth.” 

Applying to the President in 1904 for the desired relief. Hamilton 
made substantially the same allegations as he made In 1890 and 1 
adding 711 55 at the time of his enlistment he was an orphan and ha 
no guardian. 

Application for removal of the charge of desertion and for an honor- 
able discha in the case of this soldier has been denied, and now 
stands denied, on the ground that the soldier did not serve until May 1, 
1865. and that it has not been established that he was prevented from 


completing his term of enlistment by reason of disability incurred in 
the line of duty, and because the case does not come within the provi- 


sions of the act of C s approved March 2, 1889, which is the only 
law in force governing the subject of removal of charges of desertion. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Rover? C. Davis, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 
The Secrerary or War. 


Your committee has carefully considered the merits of this case and 
has come to the conclusion that Hamilton did not desert his command, 
Mr. Hamilton enlisted at the age of 15; he is now 74. The circum- 
stances as he describes them are corroborated by affidavits on file in 
connection with this case. They support his story that he was cap- 
tured by Confederates and after imprisonment for several months was 

roled. He observed his parole until] the close of the war, serving. 

owever, in a home guard company to check marauders in his com- 
munity. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Is there any evidence to sustain the affi- 
davit of the beneficiary in this case? T think It is evident 
from the report that there is no corroborating evidence. 

Mr. KING. It is merely the statement of the beneficiary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


ELDREDGE & MASON, OF MALONE, N. Y. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understand that in my 
absence from the Chamber just a little while ago Order of 
Business 1065, being Senate bill 4396, was postponed until my 
return. I ask that that number be now called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill referred to by the Senator 
from New York will be stated by title. 

The Reapinc CLERK. A bill (S. 4896) for the relief of Eld- 
redge & Mason, of Malone, N. Y. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understand that an 
explanation of that bill was desired. 

ae McKELLAR. Will the Senator from New York explain 
the bill? ei 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The complete explanation of the bill is 
found in the report of the committee thereon. This is a case 
involving the seizure of an automobile which was being oper- 
ated in northern New York by a bootlegger. A man named 
Disotelle purchased an automobile from this concern, Eldredge 
& Mason, paying part cash and giving a note for $500 for the 
balance of the price of the car, which was secured by a chattel 
mortgage given to Eldredge & Mason. Disotelle was caught 
later on transporting liquor. He was tried and convicted, as 
I recollect, and the court ordered the automobile sold and suffi- 
cient of the proceeds from the sale paid to Eldredge & Mason 
to satisfy their lien. The automobile was sold and the officer 
who sold it turned the money in to the clerk of the court, 
who, failing to recollect the order of the court, turned the 
money into the Treasury of the United States. This concern, 
as I have stated, had a lien on the car, and the court ordered 
that that lien be satisfied, but the clerk of the court made an 
error and did not do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How was that lien to be satisfied? Was 
it to be satisfiei according to the decree of the court by the 
payment of the money to this concern? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. This lien had been filed against 


the car. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the court order the lien to be paid in 
that way? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It did; that was the decree of the 
court, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Then ought not the clerk be made to pay 
the money if the court had ordered it to be paid by the clerk 
and he did not do it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He did not do his duty, but turned the 
money into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR, And, of course, after it got into the posses- 
sion of the Treasury it was impossible to get it out except by 
congressional action. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
gress to get it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4396) for the relief 
of Eldredge & Mason, of Malone, N. Y. It proposes to pay to 
Eldredge & Mason, of Malone, N. Y.. $473.25, erroneously paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. which was the proceeds 
of a marshal’s sale of an automobile which was seized by the 
Federal uuthorities for violation of the Volstead Act and upon 
which automobile Eldredge & Mason held a lien, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


It requires an appropriation by Con- 


Is there objection to the consider- 
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MONUMENT AT FORT PIERRE, 8. DAK. 


The bill (S. 4850) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a monument at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., to commemorate 
the explorations and discoveries of the Verendrye brothers and 
to expend not to exceed $25,000 therefor, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there is no printed report 
accompanying this bill, but it proposes to establish a policy 
which I think may result in large and numerous appropriations 
for the erection of monuments in different parts of the country. 
I think the bill ought to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
brief statement with regard to this measure? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think this bill should 
pass. It is, I think, a matter of national importance that im- 
portant places of discovery and claims of territory should be 
marked. In the year 1743, now just about 180 years ago, the 
Verendrye brothers, two French explorers, made claim to this 
territory in behalf of the King of France, and at the point at 
Fort Pierre where it is proposed to erect this monument they 
fixed a tablet. That tablet was discovered, I think, in the year 
1913. The exact place where the Verendrye brothers stood and 
claimed this territory for France has thus been located, and 
it is of great national importance, [ think, that places such as 
this should be appropriately marked. Since the bill does not 
call for an appropriation of over $25,000, or, rather, authorize 
an appropriation for more than that sum, I hope there will be 
no further objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there are thousands of 
historical incidents at least as important us any incident con- 
nected with the Verendrye brothers or any act of their lives; 
and if this Government embarks upon the policy of appropriat- 
ing $25,000 to commemorate events of the character mentioned 
in this bill, it will occasion the expenditure of very large sums 
of money. I think the policy as a whole ought to be considered 
rather than entered upon through a specific case of this charac- 
ter. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill will go 
over. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) authorizing the President 
to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to adjust a transaction relating to 3,500 tons of sugar imported 
from the Argentine Republic was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WALSH.of Montana. I object to that, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I appeal to the Senator from Mon- 
tana to allow the bill to be considered. Other bills of a similar 
character have been considered. This is the case of a man who 
lost everything. Under the report it is shown that he actually 
had written stipulations regarding the transaction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator knows I am opposed 
to this legislation 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And have fought it heretofore on 
the floor. It will occupy the entire morning hour to dispose of 
these matters if they are taken up. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. If it leads to any discussion, I 
will allow the bill to go over, 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

will lead to discussion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, if the Senator wishes 
to speak on it to that extent, any appeal is useless. The Sen- 
ator, then, will not withdraw his objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I insist upon the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the President 
to require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
to take over and dispose of 2,000 tons of sugar imported from 
the Argentine Republic and adjust the loss sustained thereby. 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I object to the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

MONUMENT SYMBOLIZING THR NATIONAL GAME OF BASEBALL. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 277) granting permission for 
the erection of a monument to symbolize the national game of 
baseball was announceil as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest that that joint 
resolution go over. 


I know the Senator is. 


I can assure the Senator that it 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 


Mr. ROBINSON. I can not consent at this time, under the 
conditions that surround the business of the Senate, to the con- 
sideration of a measure to provide for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the national game of baseball. I object to the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask the Senator to reconsider the position 
he has taken, This is the case of an offer by the American 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs to erect, without expense 
to the Government, and in accordance with designs approved in 
the usual way by the Fine Arts Commission 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, my objec- 
tion goes to the fact that we are consuming the time of the 
Senate of the United States in the consideration of trivial mat- 
ters when it ought to be enguged in the consideration of impor- 
tant matters. I object. Mr. President, to the consideration of 
the joint resolution for the present. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I merely wish to suggest to 
the Senator that a work of art symbolizing the idea of play 
and sport in America 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator persists in 
discussing the joint resolution, we may pass it; so I withhold 
my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It authorizes 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, to select a sultable 
site and to grant permission to the American League of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Clubs for the erection, as a gift to the people 
of the United States, on public grounds of the United States in 
the city of Washington, D. C., other than those of the Capitol, 
Library of Congress, the Mall, West Potomac Park, and the 
White House, of a monument to symbolize the national game of 
baseball and the benefits resulting therefrom to the people of 
the United States; but the site chosen and the design of the 
monument shall be approved by the Joint Committee on the 
Library of the Congress after procuring the advice of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts; and the monument shall be erected under 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, and the United 
States shall be put to no expense In or by its erection, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PRICE OF WHEAT. 


The bill (S. 4478) to promote agriculture by stabilizing the 
price of wheat was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE. 


The bill (H. R. 13880) for the reorganization and improve- 
ment of the foreign service of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, this appears to be a bill of 
importance. Reserving the right to object, I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts to make a brief explanation of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is a bill of very great im- 
portance. It has been very carefully prepared by the depart- 
ment, by the House committee, and by the Senate committee. 

The main purpose of the bill is the consolidation and inter- 
changeability of the services, to put the consuls and all diplo- 
matic officers below the rank of minister together, so that they 
can be used in either service. It puts them under the law pro- 
viding civilian pensions for service. They are the only class 
that have none. 

Those are the two principal features of the bill. 
take me some time to go into all the details. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, is the report of the commit- 
tee unanimous? 

Mr. LODGE. The report is unanimous. There was no ob- 
jection to it either in the House or in the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have some hesitation in 
consenting to the passage of this bill. It provides an annuity, 
after the analogy, of course, of the civil service retirement law. 
The largest annuity pald under the civil service retirement law 
is $720 per annum. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I object to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 
be passed over. 


It would 


The bill will 


BLATTMANN & CO, 


The bill (S. 8701) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the words 
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“sum of,” to strike out $145,526" and insert “ $124,383.86,” 
so as.to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the sum of $124,383.86 is hereby appro- 
printed; out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
‘or the purpose of compensating Blattman & Co., of Waedenswil, Swit- 
zerland, for losses sustained through the wrongful seizure and sale of 
1,057,100 5 of devitalized gluten by the A Property. Custodian 
of the United States which belonged to the said Biattmann & Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this seems to be a good, 
large sum. E wish the Senator in charge of it, or the Senator 
responsible fer it, would explain it to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not in charge of the 
measure, but I know something about it. It was under dis 
cussion here the other day and went over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see that the Senator from Connecticut 
is here. 

Mr. BRANDHGEH. Mr. President, I could not hear what 
the Senator from Utah said. 

Mr. KENG. The Senator from Tennessee asked for some 
explanation, and I saw that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New], who had charge of the bill, was not here, and I was 
responding and giving such information as E could. 

. BRAN I wish the Senator would continue his 
statement. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not want the Senator to. I thought 
he took his seat after asking a question. 

Mr. President, this bill was before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It is a claim for the value of property which 
the Aliem Property Custodian had taken over during the war, 
on the ground that it belonged to an alien enemy. It was 
proved before a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which the claim was referred, that the owner 
of the property was not an alien enemy, and never had been. 
Blattmann & Co: were Swiss, and the claim was substantiated 
by proper evidence and affidavits. The former Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. Smith, appeared before the committee as counsel 
for the claimant and advocated the claim, and satisfied the 
committee that it was a just one. This money is to compen- 
sate the man for the amount of property that was taken from 
him, which the Government now admits was not the property 
of an alien enemy. The Government did pay him a certain 
amount in cash, for which it holds his receipt; I think it was 
$65,000; and this is the difference between that amount and 
the amount that the property was worth. 

Mr. President, I will state further that I was the chairman 
of the subeommittee that considered the matter. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock] were the other two members of the subcommittee. 
T was instructed to draw the report of the subcommittee. 
When I went down to: the committee room to look at the letter 
which the Secretary of State had written in relation to the 
claim in response to the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee—the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar]—TI no- 


ticed that the Secretary of State said that he had written two | 


letters te the Alien Property Custodian requesting information 
and the opinion of that officer upon the merits of the claim, and 
he had been unable to. get a reply from him, The State De- 
partment made no objection to the bill, but they did state that 
fact, whereupon I took the liberty of delaying the report and 
wrote the Alien Property Custodinn, Colonel Miller, myself, 
asking him to give me such information as he could about the 
claim, I received no reply from him, and I thereupon con- 
ferred with the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from 
Indiana and told them that I would like to know why he would 
not answer the letters in relation to that matter that had 
taken place in his. department. There it stands. I have no 
more information about it than I had. The claim, as proved 
before the committee, seemed to be perfectly justifiable and 
legal, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, As I understand the Senator, this property 
belonging to Blattmann & Co, was taken by the Government dur- 
ing the war and turned into the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian. A part of it has been turned back to them by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and this bill is to return the re- 
mainder. Is that the situation? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Part of it was sold by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian at a very greatly reduced price; not a fair 
price im the market at all, and what was received from that 
sale—I think $65.000—was paid to Blattmann & Co. Now they 
ask for the fair value of what was not accounted for to them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And this is to pay the difference between 
what the property sold for and its fair value? 

Mr. BRANDHGED, Les, sir; but, as IT Sa 


Mr. McKELEAR. Has it been determined that Blattmann 
was a resident citizen? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Blattmann was a Swiss, and he was 
over here in this country. He was not an alien enemy and 
never had been, nor had any of his firm. The former Senator 
from Georgia, Mr. Smith, offered to produce him before the 
subcommittee and allow us to examine and question him, and 
had him here in the galleries and downstairs, subject to our 
call. We saw no necessity of having him there, as the docu- 
ments seemed to be ample to prove the claim and there was 
no dispute about ft. 

What T am at a loss to account for, however, is why the 
Alien Property Custodian, whose office made this blunder, will 
net answer either the Secretary of State or the Foreign Rela- 
tions: Committee as to what the situation about that claim is; 
and although it seemed to me that the case was a perfectly 
elear one, and that the claim ought to be paid, I hesitated to 
have final action taken upom it and then perhaps have the 
Alien Property Custodian say that it was all wrong and that 
it ought not to have been paid. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, T notice in a letter printed in the report, 
which letter is dated August 22, 1919, that the Assistant At- 
torney General, Mr. R. P. Stewart, made the following state- 
meng: 

The nonenemy character of the claimant is fully established and ita 
claim accordingly has been allowed. 

That was with reference to the proceeds of the property sold. 
Why did not the committee call the Alien Property Custodian 
before it and require him to testify about the matter? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As I sey, it was not until I noticed in 
the letter of the Secretary of State to the Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. Loper], the chairman of the committee, that he 
had written two letters to the Alien Property Custodian for 
information, but had not received a reply to either of them, 
that I was put upon inquiry. I then wrote a courteous letter 
to the Allen Property Custodian, telling him that we had re- 
ported the bill favorably, and that it was upon the calendar, 
but that before tinal action was taken I should like to know 
why he did not answer the letters of the Secretary of State, 
and what the position of his department or bureau was on the 
question. I have received no reply from him. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] told me yesterday or the day before, 
when I spoke to him about this matter, that he had talked to 
the Alien Property Custodian, wi told him verbally that the 
elaim was all right; and I cam not understand why he wilt 
not ptt that in writing so that there may be a record of it. 
The Senator from Indiana told me that I might stute that 
fact upon the floor. and, if I understood him correctly, stated 
that the Alien Property Custodian said he had no objection to 


being quoted: to that effect. 


That is all I know about this matter. 
Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator and the committee are ab- 
solutely certain that this man, the claimant, was a Swiss and 
net a German or an Austrian—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no question about his being 
w Swiss. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there was no question about his nation- 
ality, and no question about the difference in value, it seems 
to me the Government should pay it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It seemer so to the committee, and they 
so reported. 

Mr, STERLING. 
expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, although this claim 
seems on its face to be absolutely just, and the man apparently 
is entitled to his money, this is a rather startling kind of a 
proposition. Apparently, the Alien Property Custodian not 
only seized and took possession of this man's property and held 
it in trust, but he went on and soid the property, and now, ap- 
parently, there is no controversy whatever but that the man is 
a Swiss. It does seem to me that under those circumstances 
some explanation ought to be forced out of the Alien Property 
Custodian by subpenaing him before the committee. Of course, 
they must have had some reason, they must have had some in- 


Mr. President, I think the time limit has 


T shall not object to the consideration of 
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formation, they must have had some testimony to establish 
that the claimant was indeed a subject of one of the enemy 
countries. There must be in existence, as it seems to me, eyi- 
dence countervailing that which appears In this record. If I 
might say so, there must be a file of the case in the office of 
the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, The Senator will recall that I stated 
that I had requested the Alien Property Custodian to furnish 
me with information on the case, and he does not eyen answer 
the letter. He speaks verbally to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New] about it, and I am at a loss to know why he will 
not answer the letter, why he will not put in writing, either 
to the Secretary of State or to the Senate committee, his views 
upon this question. He knows that the bill has been favorably 
reported, and if there is anything in his files that shows that it 
is an unjust bill, I assume that he would tell us so; but why 
he will not give in writing his opinion that the claim onght to 
be paid, if that is his opinion, I do not know. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I invoke the rule as to time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Montana yielded to 
me, 

Mr. STERLING. I did not so understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is speaking in my 
time, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that this property was taken not by the present 
Alien Property Custodian but by the previous one, and was 
sold by the previous one. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Presumably he proceeded upon 
some information. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no doubt he acted in good faith, 
and that he thought it was alien property. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We ought to bave the benefit of 
the information upon which he acted, at least. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this bas been a very seri- 
ous comedy of errors, and I am actually in doubt at the present 
time whether Congress ought to recognize this claim or not. 
It was referred to a subcommittee, as the Senator from Con- 
necticut has said, and the subcommittee gave a hearing to the 
attorney who represented Blattmann. It appeared to the sub- 
committee that it was a good claim. It was evident that Blatt- 
mann was not an alien enemy. It was evident that he had 
bought a certain amount of gluten prior to the war and had it 
stored in the United States. It was evident that it was seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian. It was evident that it was 
sold by the Alien Property Custodian for $65,000, and when 
Blattmann made his claim to the State Department, the State 
Department made representations to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and the proceeds of the sale were paid over to Blatt- 
mann. A receipt was taken from the Swiss minister which 
purported to be a receipt in full, except for a note at the bot- 
tom that it was to the extent of $65,000. 

The evidence before the committee was that this gluten had 
cost Mr. Blattmann’s firm $88,000, and he received back in cash 
$65,000, and this evidence was not before the committee at the 
time. What he claims is the advance in the value of the gluten 
which occurred since he purchased it in the United States, 
which, if paid, would amount to something like $120,000. 

When this came before the committee we were told that the 
State Department had been unable to get any reply out of the 
Alien Property Custodian as to the merits of the case, but a 
little later we learned that the Alien Property Custodian had 
directed the counsel for the Alien Property Custodian to reply, 
and he had replied. I think his name is Wilson. He disputed 
the right of Blattmann to have any further sum returned. I 
have not the Wilson letter here, but it was evident that it was 
an error to assume that the Alien Property Custodian had not 
resisted the claim, because, through his counsel, he did resist it. 

The present attitude of the Alien Property Custodian is to 
avoid committing himself on the case. He declines to write a 
letter and declines to advise the committee, except as he per- 


- sonally says it would be all right to pay the claim. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Was any evidence given as to the 
reason why Blattmann did not proceed, as entitled by law, to 
establish his claim in court? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No explanation was made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He has a perfect right to do that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think he has, but it was considered by 
the State Department as a matter of courtesy and grace that 
the United States should make good for the mistake. I think 
there is a legal question as to whether we are called upon to 
make good for the amount the goods might have been sold for 


if they had been sold for the full market value. There is a 
question as to whether Blattmann is to be compensated for 
what he actually lost, taking the cost of the goods into account, 
or whether he should be compensated for what he lost, taking 
the advanced value into account. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am rather inclined to think it is a legal 
question, and that it would be better to have it submitted in 
the proper way as provided by the law. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. If this bill leads to further discussion, I shall 
have to object to its consideration. It is taking the whole morn- 
ing, and there are many bills that ought to be considered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think I ought to make one statement, if 
the Senator will permit me. When the subcommittee dis- 
covered this additional evidence, it requested that the bill be 
recommitted to the committee, and that was done. Then, 
without any action by the committee, or any action by the sub- 
committee, it was again put upon the calendar, I think through 
an inadvertence, by the Senator from Indiana. We have never 
had an opportunity to consider it, as had been intended when 
we asked the Senate to recommit it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I just want to ask one question In regard 
to the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I object to the further consideration of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the calendar, 
The Secretary will call the next number on the calendar. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


The bill (S. 4472) to make an investigation of the needs of 
the Nation for public works to be carried on by Federal, State, 
and municipal agencies in periods of business depression and 
unemployment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will not the Senator withhold his 
objection for a moment? This is a very important bill, and I 
do not think it will take long to consider it. 

Mr. DIAL. I have no objection to the Senate considering 
it, but I object to its passage. If the Senator wants to make a 
statement, I will withhold the objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator insist on his 
objection? 

Mr. DIAL. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


GRADE CROSSINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 1847) to amend an act approved February 12, 
1901, entitled “An act to provide for eliminating certain grade 
crossings on the line of the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co. 
in the city of Washington, D. C., and requiring said company to 
depress and elevate its tracks, and to enable it to relocate parts 
of its railroad therein, and for other purposes,” was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cic., That section 12 of the act entitled “An act to 

ovide for aiana | certain grade crossings on the line of the 

altimore & Potomac Rallroad Co. in the city of Washington, D. C., 
and requiring said company to depress and elevate its tracks, and to 
enable it to relocate parts of its railroad therein, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 12, 1901, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended as follows: 

Strike out the following words in said section: “ Each street-railway 
company using said bridge shall pay, in addition to other taxes as by 
its charter provided, one-half of 1 cent for each and every passenger 
carried across said bridge,’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“The street or electric railway company, or if more than one, then all, 
but not each, of such companies, using said bridge shall pay, in addi- 
tion to other taxes as by its or thelr charter or charters provided, the 
sum of $10,000 annually as compensation for the use of said bridge.“ 

See. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, 
and they are hereby, repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
ALLEY DWELLINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 4414) to amend the act of Congress approved 
September 6, 1922, relating to the discontinuance of the use as 
dwellings of buildings situated in alleys in the District of 
Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BALL. I trust the Senator will withdraw his objection, 
This is a very important bill. There are between fourteen and 
fifteen thousand alley dwellers in this District who, under the 
law, will be turned out on the Ist day of June. The law com- 
pels the District authorities to close all alleys by that date. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I had an understanding about this matter 
with the Senator from Delaware, and I hope the measure can 
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be passed; but I am not going to permit it to go through to-day 
unless the agreement the Senator and I had is carried out. 


Mr. BALL. I did not understand the Senator. Does he in- 
sist on his objection? 
Mr. McKELLAR. For the present I do. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
TERMINAL FACILITIES. 


The bill (H. R. 6650) providing additional terminal facilities 
in square east of 710 and square 712 in the District of Colum- 
bia for freight traffic was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 


STANDARD FOR BUTTER, 


The bill (H. R. 12058) to define butter and to provide a 
standard therefor was announced as next in order, 

Mr. STERLING, I desire to submit a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture upon the bill, and would like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the letter. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Senator: I am writing in response to a request from your 
office made on February 13 for an expression of the department's views 
regarding the pending Senate bill 3858, which proposes to establish 
a legislative standard for butter. 

In the administration of the Federal food and drugs act, this de- 
partment has been compelled to operate on the basis of administrative 
standards. t has been necessary in each instance where litigation 
involving the composition of butter was concerned to secure competent 
evidence from experts in the trade in support of the department’s 
standard for that product. This necessitates considerable expense. 
The standard under which this department orginally operated in the 
enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act was published in 1906, 
and called for a milk fat content of 82.5 per cent. This figure cor- 
rectly represented the composition of butter as it was manufactured 
at that time. Conditions in the trade have cha „ however, and 
the present practice sanctions the manufacture of butter having a 
milk-fat content as low as 80 per cent. In view of this the depart- 
ment has for several years observed in its regulatory work a tolerance 
of 2.5 per cent and no action under the law has heen instituted against 
butter containing 80 per cent of milk fat or more. Many States, 
however, have in their laws a provision which automatically makes 
effective within the State, without providing for tolerances, those 
administrative standards adopted by this department. As a conse- 
uence, there has been during the last few years a great deal of con- 
Poston in the butter industry because of the variance between the 
Federal Government and certain States. 

In recognition of this fact the department, on Janua 39, 1923, 
issued a new administrative standard for butter which calls for a fat 
content of not less than 80 per cent, which is the fat standard called 
for in the pending bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not ask for the further reading of the 
letter. The Secretary of Agriculture has fixed the standard at 
80 per cent instead of 82} per cent, as it has been heretofore. 
He finds that the old standard does not accord with the custom 
of the trade, and is unworkable, and so he asks that the stand- 
ard be fixed at 80 per cent, and that is the only purpose of this 
bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood there was a conflict between 
the Federal Government and the governments of some of the 


States of the Union. 

Mr. STERLING. There is; because some of the States of 
the Union have fixed 80 per cent as the standard. Where they 
have fixed 823 per cent, the States have found the standard 
unworkable, and there is great confusion in the standards, and 
it is very hard to administer these varying regulations. Hence 
the Secretary of Agriculture says, in effect, “If you adopt an 80 
per cent standard, which is sufficient, and make it the law, that 
will settle the matter, will make it certain, and the law will be 
more easily enforced than a mere regulation.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator accept an amendment on 
line 8, to strike out the words “and with or without additional 
coloring matter”? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I will not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I object to it. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say to the Senator from Tennessee, 
that that is allowed now under the law. We have two statutes 
Which allow of coloring matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is allowed under the law, then it 
ought to be stricken out, and unless the Senator will permit 
that amendment, I object. > 

Mr. STERLING. I can not permit the amendment. 
not agree to the changing of the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota what committee reported the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, in the first place, and this is. the same as the Senate bill 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture, except in the last 
six words, which are added. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 
of some of the States, 


I can 


It would interfere with the laws 


Mr. McKELLAR. I call for the regular order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the calendar, 
and the Secretary will call the next number on the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The bill (H. R. 5020) to provide for the sale by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of certain land in the 
District of Columbia acquired for a school site, and for other 
purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5027) to amend an act approved February 
28, 1899, entitled “An act relative to the payment of claims 
for material and labor furnished for District of Columbia build- 
ings,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ALLEY DWELLINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
sider Senate bill 4414, which the Senator from Tennessee ob- 
jected to, a bill introduced by the Senator from Delaware, com- 
monly called the “ alley bill.” 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I object for the present. 

Mr. KING. It is a very important measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

JOSEPH F. BECKER, 

The bill (S. 3615) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that in the consideration of a Dill 
similar to this the Senate reached the conclusion that it wanted 
to provide for a different method of treatment than that pro- 
vided for in this measure, and now I offer the same amend- 
ment, with the exception of the change of the name, that was 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworry] in the 
Livingston case and agreed to. 

Mr. DIAL. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is Senate bill 3615. ‘This is the same kind 
of a bill as the one in the Livingston case. I have that before 
me as it was agreed. to. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Was this man an officer of the same rank 
as Livingston? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; of higher rank than that officer, I move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and directed to place on the nsion EET auton rie! e 3 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Joseph F. Becker, late 
lieutenant commander, United States Naval Reserves, and pay him a 
persion at the rate of $150 a month, to begin at the date of his dis- 

The FICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the only Senator who voted against grant- 
ing a pension of $150 a month to a Heutenant in the Navy, I 
do not propose to vote for any such proposition. I do not think 
the House will ever pass the bill. Therefore I shall object to 
its consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator just wait a moment? In 
the other case, after debate of an hour or two—three hours, as 
is suggested by a Senator near me—the Senate decided on the 
procedure it would follow. This is the same kind of a case, 
except that this man is an officer of higher grade than the 
one in the case we disposed of the other day. It seems to me 
the Senate, having decided on a policy in this kind of a 
ease, should not allow a pension to one and refuse it to 
another. 

Mr. SMOOT. I voted against the other bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, and the Senator can yote 
against this bill. 

THE MERCHANT. MARINE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, under the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate will 
vyote on the motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
sox] to recommit to the Committee on Commerce the bill 
(H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and for other purposes, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Broussard Colt Dillingham 
Ball Bursum Couzens Edge 
Bayard Calder Culberson Ernst 
Borah Cameron Cummins Fernald 
Brandegee Capper Curtis Fletcher 
Brookhart Caraway Dial France 


1 
Frelinghuysen Keyes Norris Smoot 
Kug Oddie Spencer 
Ty Lad Overman Stanley 
La Follette age Sterling 
Gooding Lenroot Sutherland 
ale ge Phipps owusend 
reld McCormick Pittman Wadsworth 
Harris M Poi Walsh, Mass. 
arrison McKellar P Walsh, Mont. 
eftin McKinley Ransdell Warren 
itchcock 0 Reed, Pa. Watson 
ohnson McNary Robinson ‘eller 
Jones. N. Mex. oses heppard Willlams 
| —— Wash —— ——— 
ew Sho 
1: rick Norbeck Smith 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
motion made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] to 
jrecommit the shipping bill, on which the yeas and nays have 
‘been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pal pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. At 
this time I am unable to secure a transfer. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote nay.” f 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I announce my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
/Unperwoop]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, so I refrain 
from voting. If allowed to vote, I should vote “ nay." 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Stsrmons’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Siacmons] is absent 
on account of illness, He has a general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. If my colleague 
were present and permitted to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. TrRamMMELt’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. TRAMMELL] is unavoidably absent. He has 
æ general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The roll call was. concluded. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Traat- 


MELL]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, so I withdraw my 
vote, 
Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 


from Minnesota [Mr. Nexson] is paired with the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and that the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] is paired with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 

Ashurst France 2 . — 
Bayard George ep 
Borah Gerry La La Follette Shichts 
Brookhart Glass McKel mith 

apper Harris McNary Stanley 
Caraway Ha Myers Swanson 
Culberson Hefin Norris 
Dial Hitchcock Overman Walsh. Mont, 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Williams 

NAYS—48, 

Batt Frelinghuysen — — Reed. Pa. 
Brandegee Gooding McLean Shortridge 

roussard Hale Moses Smoot 
Bursum Harreld New Spencer 
Calder Johnson Norbeck Sterlin 
Cameron Jones, Wash Oddie Sutherland 
Couzens Kellogg Townsend 
Cummins Keyes Wadsworth 
Curtis Ladd Phipps Warren 
Dulioghem Lenroot Poi exter Watson 

Ernst McCormick Pomerene Weller 
Fernald McCumber Willis 

NOT VOTING—12. 

Colt Lodge Owen Stanfield 
Bdge Nelson Reed, Mo. Trammell 
Elkins Nicholson Simmons Underwood 


So the Senate refused to recommit the bill (H. R. 12817) to 
amend and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for 
other purposes, to the Committee on Commerce. 


FILLED MILK. 


Mr. LADD. I move that the-Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled 
milk in interstate or foreign commerce, and I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely desire to know 
before I answer to my name if the motion which has been made 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is agreeable to 
‘the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I stated 
to the Senator from Mississippi the other day clearly what 

my position is, 
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Mr. HARRISON. 
state it again. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I expect to vote for the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, this is the last test vote that 
will be had upon the ship subsidy bill, and I take it that the 


But I should like to hear the Senator 


| Recorp discloses the fact that those who were for the bill voted 


against recommitting it and those who were against the bill 
voted to recommit it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I merely wish to point ont 
that the conclusion of the Senator from Alabama that those 
who voted for the recommitment of the bill were in favor of 
the bill is not a correct assumption, for I voted against recom- 
mitting the bill, and I am not in favor of the bill. 

Mr. HARRELD.. Mr. President, I wish to say that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has ne right to speak for me at any time. 

REPERENCE OF NOMINATIONS, 


Mr; LODGE. Mr. President, T ask unanimous consent that 
as in open executive session the nominations sent in by the 
President this day be referred to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wins in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered: 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION—TERMS OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on February 13 last the Sen- 

ate by the requisite majority agreed to the following Senate 

joint resolution. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in or assembled (two-thirds of each House 
ree therein), That the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a 
aa of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the several 

tates as provided by the Constitution : 

Secrioy 1. That the terms of the President and Vice President of 
the United States. eleeted after the adoption of this amendment, 
shall commence at noon on the third Monday in January following 
their election. 

Sec. 2. That the terms of Senators and Representatives, elected 
after the adoption of this amendment, shall commence at noon on the 
first Monday in January following their election. 

Sec. 5. That the Congress shall assemble at least once in every year 
and such meeting shall be on the- first Monday in January, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

Mr. President, the Constitution, Article II, section 1, or- 
dains. that the President and Vice President shall hold office 
for the term of four years, but does not provide when the 
terms shall commence. The only recognition of the 4th of 
March succeeding the day of a presidential election as the day 
of the commencement of the terms of the President and Vice 
President is the provision in the twelfth amendment to the 
Constitution, effective September 25, 1804, that 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve — them before the 4th day of March 
next following, then the Vice President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

This would probably be construed to be a provision that the 
term of the President expired on the 4th of March after a presi- 
dential election—that a vacancy then exists—in which erent 
the then Vice President succeeded to the office. 

The time when the presidential electors should be elected, and 
the date on which they shall meet and give their vote is, by 
Article II, section 1, of the Constitution, left to the discretion of 
Congress, with the restriction that the day of voting shall be 
the same throughout the United States. An act was passed 
February 3, 1887, requiring them to meet and give their vote on 
the second Monday in January next after their appointment, in 
such place in each State as the legislature thereof shall direct; 
which vote, duly certified, fo be delivered to the President of the 
Senate before the first Wednesday in February, and be can- 
vassed by Congress, in joint session, on the second Wednesday 
in February thereafter. 

The Constitution, while providing that Representatives shall 
hold their offices for two years (Art. I, sec. 2) and Senators for 
six years (Art. I, sec. 3), does not provide when the terms shall 
commence. 

The commencement of the terms of the first President and 
Vice President, and of the Senators and Representatives com- 
posing the first Congress, was fixed by a resolution of Congress 
adopted September 13, 1788, providing “that the first Wednes- 
day in March next—which happened to be the 4th day of 
March—be the time for commencing proceedings under the 
Constitution.” 

Congress has provided (act of Mar. 1, 1792, Rey. Stat., sec. 
152) that the terms of the President and Vice President shall 
commence on the 4th day of March next succeeding the day on 
which the votes of the electors have been given, but there seems 
to be no statutes enacted since the adoption of the Constitution 
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fixing the commencement of the terms of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Constitution is proposed to be amended by the resolution 
as follows: 

1. The terms of the President and Vice President, by the first 
section, are nade to cominence on the third Monday in January 
instead of the 4th day of March succeeding the election of 
electors. 

The terms of Senators and Representatives are, by the second 
section, made to commence on the first Monday in January fol- 
lowing their election. 

The third section merely changes the second paragraph of 
section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, in effect, so as to 
provide that Congress shall meet each year, commencing on 
the tirst Monday of January instead of the first Monday in 
December. 

Under the present law Congress does not convene in regular 
session until 13 months after the election of its Members. 
There was some reason for such a provision at the time of the 
formation of our Government, as it then took a long time to 
ascertain the results of elections and to reach the Capitol 
from remote parts of the country. But there is no excuse what- 
eyer now, since the most distant States of the Union are within 
a few days’ travel of Washington. 

Senators heretofore have been elected by the legislatures of 
the States in January, and sometimes not until February or 
March. But since the adoption of the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution, by which Senators are to be elected by 
the people, probably at the November election, it becomes 
opportune for Congress to convene in January following. 
Tke convening of Congress on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, as at present, is inopportune, as adjournment for the 
Christmas holidays is always taken and many Members go 
to their homes, returning late, which precludes any real work 
until January. 

The reasons for the adoption of the proposed amendment are 
these: 

First. Congress should at the earliest practicable time en- 
act—within the limits of the Constitution—the principles 
of the majority of the people, as expressed in the election 
of each 
the election of a new Congress every two years. If it be 
not to reflect the sentiment of the people these frequent elec- 
tions have no meaning nor purpose. Any evasion of this is sub- 
yersive of the fundamental principle of our Government, that 
the majority shall rule. No other nation has its legislative 
body conyene so long after the expression of the people upon 
governmental questions. 

During the campaign preceding a congressional election the 
great questions that divide the political parties are discussed 
for the purpose of determining the policy of the Govern- 
ment and of having the sentiments of the majority crystallized 
into legislation. It seems to be trifling with the rights of the 
people when their mandates can not be obeyed within a reason- 
able time. It is unfair to an administration that the legisla- 
tion which it thinks so essential to the prosperity of the 
country should be so long deferred, It is true an extraordi- 
nary session may be called early, but such sessions are limited 
generally to one or two subjects, which of necessity make for 
enormous waste of the time of each House, waiting for the 
other to consider and pass the measures. 

Second. As the law is at the present time, the second regular 
session does not convene until after the election of the suc- 
ceeding Congress. As an election often changes the political 
complexion of a Congress, under the present law many times 
we have the injustice of a Congress that has been disapproved 
by the people enacting laws for the people opposed to their 
last expression. Such a condition does violence to the rights 
of the majority. A Member of the House of Representatives 
ean barely get started in lis work until the time arrives for 
the nominating convention of his district. He has accom- 
plished nothing, and hence has made no record upon which to 
go before his party or his people. This Is an injustice both to 
the Members and to the people. The record of a Representa- 
tive should be completed before he asks an indorsement of his 
course. 

Third. Under the present system a contest over a seat in the 
House of Representatives is seldom, if ever. decided until more 
than half the term, and in many instances until a period of 22 
months of the term has expired. For all that time the occu- 
pant of the seat draws the salary, and when his opponent is 
seated he also draws the salary for the full term; thus the 
Government pays for the representation from that district 
twice. But that is not the worst feature of the situation; dur- 


Ing all of that time the district is being misrepresented, at least 
politically, in Congress. 


Congress. That is why the Constitution requires 


By Congress meeting the first Monday in January succeed- 
ing the elections, contested-election cases can be disposed of at 
least during the first six months of the Congress. 

Fourth. The President and Vice President should enter upon 
the performance of their duties as soon as the new Congress can 


count the electoral votes. The newly elected governors of the 
States are inducted into office as soon as the new legislatures 
of the States canvass the votes and declare their election. It 
is the old Congress which now counts the electoral votes. It is 
dangerous to permit the defeated party to retain control of 
the machinery by which such important officers are declared 
elected. 

In the event that no candidate for President receives a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, the Constitution provides that the 
House of Representatives shall elect the President, each State 
having one vote. At the present time it is the old Congress 
that elects the President under such contingency, and thereby 
it becomes possible for a political party repudiated by the 
people to elect a President who was defeated at the election. 
Under the present provision of the Constitution, in the event 
the House fails to choose a President before the 4th of March, 
then the Vice President then in office becomes President for 
four years. This affords a temptation by mere delay to defeat 
the will of the people, and if it is ever exercised it will likely 
produce a revolution. 

It is true that January weather might be inclement for 
an inangural parade, but that is a reason too insignificant to 
constitute an argument against a constitutional amendment 
which promises so much for good government. Nearly all the- 
governors of the States are inaugurated in January. The pomp 
and ceremony which usually attend the coronations of monarchs 
are at least not necessary to a republic, 

But, Mr. President, even greater in importance than advane- 
ing the date for the inauguration of President and Vice Presi- 
dent is out duty to submit a constitutional amendment so that 
the people themselves may have an opportunity to be heard upon 
the ratification of umendments. 

I am happy to say that on Monday, February 26, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary ordered a favorable report on the 
following proposed amendment, to wit: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, sball propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the vote of the qualified electors in three-fourths of the 
several States, and that, until three-fourths of the States shall have 
ratified or more than one-fourth of the States shall have rejected or 
defeated a proposed amendment, any State in like manner may change 
its vote: Provided, That no State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

If this proposed amendment should be ratified and become 
therefore a part of the Federal Constitution, it would mean 
that hereafter neither the legislatures of the various States nor 
conventions therein would be eligible to ratify proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution and that the qualified elec- 
tors themselves would be the onty eligible authority to ratify 
proposed amendments. This is simply a back-to-the-people 
amendment. 

The Federal Constitution conserves and protects all that real 
Americans hold precious; it should not be changed by legisla- 
tive caucus. 

There is not a State in the Federal Union whose constitution 
may be amended by the State legislature. The State of Dela- 
ware is an apparent but not a real exception, as Delaware 
requires that an amendment to the State constitution must be 
proposed by at least two-thirds of one legislature, then there 
must be notice to the electors for a certain period before the 
next election, so that if they desire they can express their 
will at the polls upon the proposition, then the amendment 
must be ratified by a second legislature by a two-thirds vote, 
which gives them an Indirect vote. The various State consti- 
tutions may be amended only by the electorate of the State. 
How utterly archaic, therefore, it is to deny the electorate an 
opportunity to express itself upon the proposed change in our 
fundamental law. 

If the consent of the voters be required to alter and amend 
a State constitution, a fortiori, the vote of the people should be 
required to change the Federal Constitution. 

It is vital to our American system that the voter should have 
an opportunity to say at the ballot box under what form of 
government he desires to live. 

If you are not willing that the State legislatures should 
choose United States Senators, for a much stronger reason the 
State legislatures should not change your fundamental law. 

Every argument in favor of the election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people is a stronger argument in favor of 
consulting the people on constitutional amendments. x 
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I favored the amendments providing for the income tax, di- 
rect election of Senators, prohibition, and woman suffrage. I 
believe they were wise amendments, and that they were in re- 
sponse to the deliberate judgment and progressive thought of a 
vast majority of our countrymen; indeed, I believe those 
amendments were demanded by the people and were not forced 
upon the people. My belief, unfortunately, does not settle the 
question; for the stubborn fact exists that millions of our 
countrymen thoroughly believe that the prohibition and woman- 
suffrage amendments were adopted by cunning, by craftiness 
und indirection, and that the Congress and the State legisla- 
tures were either browbeaten into voting for the amendments 
or were induced to do so by an insidious lobby. It is my 
epinion that if a referendum to the people on the prohibition 
and woman-suffrage amendments could have been had, each 
amendment would have been adopted and ratified by the 
electors. We should, therefore, take the requisite steps to 
preclude in the future a recurrence of such discontent and 
suspicion by providing a means by which the electors of each 
State may pass upon amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. President, there are 435 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 96 Members of the Senate, in all 531. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a statement showing the number of State senators, 
number of members of the house or assembly, as the case may 
he. in the State legislatures. 


Number of members in State legislatures according to the year 1919, 


So we have a total of 7,403 members of the State legislatures, 
according to the figures for the year 1919. Not two-thirds but a 
bare majority ef that 7,400 men may pass upon an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

We find ourselves in this posture: Two-thirds of the Congress 
and a majority of the 7,400, or about 4,500 men, pass upon the 
destiny of the most advanced people that ever lived in the tide 
of time. We set ourselves up as the leader among the nations 
in thought and as responsive to the people's will, and yet 4,500 
nien, if they saw fit, could Prussianize the Republic. 

At this juncture I will read a brief extract from the state- 
ment by Mr. Caperton Braxton, of Staunton, Va., that was read 
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to the Committee on the Judiciary whilst Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 40 was being considered. It relates to the method 
in which the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution was 
ratified : 
THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT—aAN ACCOUNT OF ITS ENACTMENT. 
[By A. Caperton Braxton, of Staunton, Va.] 

“If the passage of this amendment through Congress was 
unseemly, its ratification by the State legislature was, in sev- 
eral instances at least, nothing short of scandalous. 

The amendment passed the Senate rather late Friday night, 
February 26, 1869. The next morning, as soon as the enrolled 
resolution was signed by the Presiding Officer, it was tele- 
graphed by Congressman Sydney Clarke to the Legislature of 
Kansas, then on the point of adjournment. His telegram, en- 
tirely unofficial, was received by the legislature during its 
afternoon session, and that very evening, in less than 24 hours 
after the amendment had passed Congress, long before it had 
been certified to the States for action, and before anyone in 
Kansas had even seen it (other than Clarke's telegraphic copy), 
the legislature of that State ratified it. The people of Kansas, 
at the polls about a year previous, had voted against negro 
suffrage by a majority of 2 to 1. 

“Senator Stewart, of Nevada, was, if anything, more anxious 
than Congressman Clarke, of Kansas, to obtain action by exist- 
ing legislatures before the people could make themselves heard. 
The State of Nevada had very recently adopted a constitution 
which restricted suffrage to ‘white’ men. The people of that 
State, like those of California and Oregon, were overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to an extension of the elective franchise to any 
but white men—not so much for fear of the negro as of the 
Chinese vote. It was generally conceded among the radical 
press that Nevada would certainly reject the amendment, but 
they underrated the resources of their own generals. Late 
Friday night, as soon as the Presiding Officer had announced 
that 39 votes was two-thirds of a Senate of 66 Members, Sen- 
ator Stewart, impressed with the fact just stated by him to the 
Senate that the legislatures were waiting to ratify the amend- 
ment, and that if it was not done by them, and at once, the 
whole thing would be lost, caused the Secretary of the Senate, 
without even waiting for the resolution to be enrolled or signed, 


to telegraph it to the Legislatures of Nevada and Louisiana, 


to which telegrams he and three others added a message urging 
the immediate ratification by the legislatures. 

“This remarkable dispatch did not reach Nevada till the next 
morning, Saturday, when the legislature at once endeavored to 
comply with its instructions, but they were not quite se docile 
as in Kansas, and did not succeed until Monday morning, 
March 1, 1869, when they ratified the amendment against a 
strong written protest of the minority, including Republicans 
and Democrats. This protest insisted, among other things, that 
the amendment had not received the constitutional two-thirds 
majority in the Federal Senate; that the Legislature of Nevada 
had as yet no official knowledge of the proposed amendment 
(the telegraphic report of it being, as it afterwards transpired, 
materially incorrect); that the people of Nevada should be 
given an opportunity to be heard upon it, and that the people, by 
voting the Republican ticket for President, had just within a 
few months past ratified the declaration of the Republican 
platform of May, 1868, that the control by loyal States of their 
suffrage laws should not be interfered with. But all this was 
as baying at the moon, and Nevada was recorded as the second 
State ratifying the fifteenth amendment. 

“ The records of the Legislature of Missouri fail to show how 
that body was informed of the passage of the fifteenth amend- 
ment in Congress; the newspapers of the day said someone 
heard of it by telegram. This was enough; accordingly, that 
legislature, early Monday morning, March 1, 1869, suspended 
their rules and ratified what they thought was the amendment, 
but it turned out, after they had adjourned, that the thing 
they ratified was not the amendment at all and so they had to 
ratify all over again when they next assembled.” 

We have had 19 amendments to the Federal Constitution. 


I will consider the first 10 amendments qs a part and parcel of 


the original Constitution, because when the Constitution was 
ratified it was upon the implied, in some cases express, under- 
standing that these Bill of Rights amendments would be adopted. 
They were proposed and submitted by the First Congress on the 
15th of September, 1789. They were 12 in number. The third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth were ratified by the required number of States within 
exactly two years and three months. But No, 1 and No. 2 are 
still pending, and on the 15th day of next September will have 
been pending 134 years. 

Congress, in submitting the prohibffion amendment, laid a 
limit upon the time within which the States could ratify, 


1923. 


Amendments have been brought about by“ amendment epochs.” 
The eleventh and twelfth amendments were adopted in the 
10-year period between 1794 and 1804, the twelfth having been 
brought about by the unfortunate tie in the Electoral College 
between Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. Call that the first 
amendment epoch. Then, notwithstanding the fact that many 
scores of amendments were introduced in Congress and two 
were proposed between 1804 and 1864, no amendment was 
adopted; thus there was a 60-year period of immobility with 
respect to amending our Federal Constitution. 

Then came the second amendment epoch, which began in 1865 
und lasted until 1875. In that 10-year period the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments were proposed and adopted. 

Then came nearly 40 years of immobility, and then came 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth amend- 
ments—the third amendment epoch, 1909 to 1923—showing that 
these amendments move in cycles. 

It is startling to Investigate and then reflect upon the perils 
that have come and that in the future may come by a continued 
failure to set a time limit within which a proposed amendment 

may be ratified. 

Four different amendments duly proposed by the Congress are 
now pending before the States for their action. These amend- 
ments are as follows: 

One, proposed September 15, 1789, 134 years ago, relating to 
enumeration and representation : 

ARTICLE I. After the first enumeration required by the first article 
of the Constitution there shall be one Representative for every 30,000 
until the number shall amount to 100, after which the proportion shall 
he 80 ulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Rep- 
resentatives, nor less than 1 Representative for every 40,000 = 
sons, until the number of Representatives shall amount to 200, after 
which the proportion shall be so regulated by ages hey that there shall 
not be less than 200 Representatives nor more than 1 Representative 
for every 50,000 persons, 

Another, proposed September 15, 1789, 134 years ago, relating 
to compensation of Members of Congress; 

ART. II. No law varying the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives shall take effect until an election of Rep- 
yesentatives shall have intervened. 

Another, proposed May 1, 1810, 113 years ago, to prohibit 
citizen® of the United States from accepting presents, pensions, 
or titles from prinees or from foreign powers: 

If any citizen gt the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or re- 
tain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign 
power, such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States, and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under them, or 
either of them. 

Another, proposed March 2, 1861, 62 years ago, known as the 
Corwin amendment, prohibiting Congress from interfering with 
slavery within the States: 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will author- 
ize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any 
State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons 
held. to labor or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat. 231.) 

On September 15, 1789, 12 constitutional amendments were 
proposed by the First Congress. The requisite number of States 
ratified proposed. articles numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12 within exactly two years and three months, whilst Nos. 1 
and 2, although proposed 134 years ago, have not, according to 
the latest available returns, received fayorable action by the 
requisite number of States and are yet before the American 
people, or the States, rather, have been for 134 years, and are 
now subject to ratification or rejection by the States. After 
those fwo proposed amendments, to wit, Nos. 1 and 2, had been 
in nubilous—“ in the clouds "—for 84 years, the Ohio State Sen- 
ate in 1873. in response to a tide of indignation that swept over 
the land in opposition to the so-called “ back-salary grab,” resur- 
rected proposed amendment No. 2 and passed a resolution of 
ratification through the State senate. No criticism can be 
visited upon the Ohio Legislature that attempted to ratify the 
amendment proposed in 1789, and if the-amendment had been 
freshly proposed by Congress at the time of the “ back-salary 
grab,” instead of haying been drawn forth from musty tomes, 
where it had so long lain idle, stale, and dormant, other States 
doubtless would have ratified it during the period from 1873 
to 1881. 

Thus it would seem that a period of 134 years, or 84 years, 
within which a State may act is altogether too long, and I will 
support a proposition limiting the time to 6, 8, or 10 years 
within which a State may act under a particular submission, so 
that we will not hand down to posterity a conglomerate mass of 
amendments floating around in a cloudy, nebulous haze, which 
a State here may resurrect and ratify, and a State there may 
galvanize and ratify. 

We ought to have homogeneous, steady, united exertion, and 
certainly we should have contemporaneous action with reference 
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to these various proposed amendments. Judgment on the case 
should be rendered within the ordinary lifetime of those inter- 
ested in bringing about the change in our fundamental law. 
Final action should be had while the discussions and arguments 
are within the remembrance of those whe are called upon to act. 

There is still another reason why a time limit should be set: 
When the 12 amendments were submitted in 1789 there were 
only 13 States. Vermont had not been admitted, if I remember 
correctly. 

Question: Should three-fourths of the States then in the 
Union or three-fourths of those now in the Union he the test 
as to what shall be the number required for ratification? 

The amendment proposed on May 1, 1810, was submitted to 
the States under interesting and peculiar auspices and was as 
follows: 

If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Cong accept and retain any present. pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States ee | shall be 
1 ng of holding any office of trust or profit under them, or either 
0 “10. 

What was the reason for that proposed, amendment? It 
is probable that the Congress which submitted the amendment 
believed that when officials accept presents of great value 
they dissolve the pearl of independence in the vinegar of 
obligation. 

Unfortunately, the annals of Congress and contemporary 
newspapers do not give any of the debate upon this interesting 
proposition. The only light thrown upon the subject by the 
annals is the remark of Mr. Macon, who said “he considered 
the vote on this question as deciding whether or not we were 
to haye members of the Legion of Honor in this country.” 
What event connected with our diplomatic or political history 
suggested the need of such an amendment is not now apparent, 
but it is possible that the presence of Jerome Bonaparte in this 
country a few years previous, and his marriage to a Maryland 
lady, may have suggested this measure. 

An article in Niles's Register (vol. 72, p. 166), written many 
years after this event, refers to an amendment having been 
adopted to prevent any but native-born citizens: from being 
President of the United States. This is, of course, a mistake, 
as the Constitution in its original form contained such a provi- 
sion; but it may be possible that the circumstances referred to 
by the writer in Niles relate to the passage of this amendment 
through Congress in regard to titles of nobility. The artitle 
referred to maintains that at the time Jerome Bonaparte was 
in this country the Federalist Party, as a political trick, affect- 
ing to apprehend, that Jerome might find his way to the Presi- 
dency through “French influence,” proposed, the amendment. 
The Federalists thought the Democratic Party would oppose 
it as unnecessary, which would thus appear to the public as a 
further proof of their subserviency to French influence. The 
Democrats, to avoid this imputation, concluded to-.carry the 
amendment, “It can do no harm” was what reconciled it 
to all. 

That amendment was submitted 113 years ago, and it was 
ratified within two years by Maryland, Kentucky, Obio, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. It was 
rejected by two or three of the States. At one period of our 
national life the school-book histories and the public men stated 
that it was a part of our organic law, because in the early days 
of our Government the Secretary of State did not send mes- 
sages to Congress announcing ratification or promulgate to the 
public any notice whatever as to when an amendment became 
a part of the Constitution. I have caused the journals, records, 
and files in the Department of State to be searched, and there 
may not be found any notice of any proclamation or promulga- 
tion of the ratification of the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The States assumed—it was not am unwarranted or 
violent assumption—that when the requisite number of States 
had ratified an amendment it was then and there a part of our 
organic law. 

When the War between the States began to throw its shadow 
over the land, men rushed here and there with a compromise to 
heal the breac&, if possible, and tried to avert the shock that 
was apparently about to come to our governmental structure. 

Expedient after expedient was proposed, and just before the 
adjournment of Congress—to wit, on March 2, 1861—the fol- 
lowing amendment, known as the Corwin amendment, to the 
Constitution of the United States was proposed to the States, 
and it read as follows: 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will author- 
ize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any 
State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons 
held to labor or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat. 251.) Pro- 
posed by Congress March 2. 1801. 
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That amendment was proposed by Congress on the 2d of 
March, 1861, and I warrant there are not 5,000 people in the 
United States to-day who know that such an amendment is now 
pending before the various States of the Union for their rati- 
fication, The amendment was ratified by the State of Ohio 
and by the State of Maryland through their legislatures and 
by the State of Illinois in 1862 by a convention. 

Thus we perceive that a system which permits of no limita- 
tion as to the time when an amendment may not be voted upon 
by the State is not fair to posterity nor to the present genera- 
tion. It keeps historians, publishers, and annalists, as well as 
the general public, constantly in doubt. 

Having searched closely as to whether there is in the Consti- 
tution itself any expressed or implied limitation as to when an 
amendment may not be adopted, I am driven irresistibly to the 
conclusion that an amendment to the Constitution, once having 
been duly proposed, although proposed September 15, 1789, 
could not be recalled even by the unanimous vote of both 
Houses, if the Congress wished the same recalled, because the 
power to submit an amendment is specifically pointed out; but 
no power is given to recall it, and silence is negation. 

I am not without authority, and I shall include in the Recorp 
some data I have collected on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp some data re- 
specting the ratification of the various amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wurms in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Discusstox Of CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 
(Jameson.) 

Sec. 585. VI. Two further questions may be considered: (m) When 
Congress has submitted amendments to the States, can it recall them? 
and (2) How long are amendments thus submitted open to adoption or 
rejection by the States? 

1, The Arst questiou must, we think, receive a negative answer. 
When Congress has submitted amendments at the time emed by itself 
or its constituents desirable tu concede to that body the power Òf 

fterwards recall them would be to give to it that of definitely re- 
ecting such amendments, since the recall would withdraw them from 
the consideration of the States and thus render their adoption tm- 
possible. However this may be, it is enough to justify a negative 
answer to say that the Federal Constitution, from which alone Con- 
gress derives its power to submit amendments to the States, does not 
provide for recall them upon any event or condition, and that the 
power to recall can not be considered as inyolyed in that to submit as 
necessary to its complete execution. It therefore can not exist. 

2. The same consideration will perhaps furnish the answer to the 
second question, The Constitution pres to Congress the power to sub- 
mit amendments to the States; that is, either to the State legislatures 
or to conventions called by the States for this purpose, but there it 
stops. No wer is granted to prescribe conditions as to the time 
within which the amendments are to be ratified, and hence to do so 
would be to transcend the power given. The practice of Congress in 
stich cases has always conformed to the implied limitations of the Con- 
stitution. It has contented itself with proposing amendments to be- 
come valid as parts of the Constitution according to the terms of that 
instrument. It is therefore possible, though hardly probable, that an 
amendment once proposed is always open to adoption by the nonacting 
or nonratifying States. 

The better opinion would seem to be that an alteration of the Con- 
stitution proposed to-day has relation to the sentiment and the felt 
needs of to-day, and that, if not ratified early, while that sentiment may 


~ fairly be supposed to exist, it ought to be regarded as waived and not 


again to be voted upon unless a second time proposed by Congress. 
Suc. 586. In discussing the question of the right of the States to vote 
upon 8 amendments at any time after the date of their pro- 
1 it is proper to look into the consequences of such a right. If they 
ave the right, there are now floating about us as it were in nubilous 
veral amendments to the Constitution proposed by Congress which 
ave received the ratification of one or more States but not of enough 
to make them valid as parts of that instrument. Congress could not 
withdraw them, and there is in force in regard to them no recognized 
statute of limitations. Unless abrogated by amendments subsequently 
adopted they are, on the hypothesis stated, still before the American 

people to be adopted or rejected. 

In 1878 the Senate of Ohio, acting upon the theory that once pro- 
an amendment to the Constitution is always open to ratification, 
adopted a joint resolution ratifying the second of the 12 amendments 
submitted to the States by ages 5 in 1789. but then rejected, pro- 
viding that “no law varying the compensation of Members of Con- 
tess shall take effect until an election for Representatives shall have 
ntervened.” his resolution, prepared by Madison, was an excellent 
one; but suppose It had been unjust, proposed; perhaps, in the interest 
of a section or of a party, and, falling at the time to receive the 
requisite majority, it had subsequently by a concerted rally of those 
interested in its adoption been carried without discussion or a clear 
expression of the existing popie will; is that a true construction of the 
Constitution which may be followed by so dangerous consequences? 
And supposing the right referred to exists, by what majority shall the 
resurrected amendments be adopted? If proposed in 1789, when the 
States numbered but 13 and when a majority of 10 States might have 
ratified the amendment, how many would have been requisite in 1873, 
when there were 38 States which would have been called upon to vote? 
If the answer should be that 29 States must have voted to ratify, since 
that number was three-fourths of all the States in 1873, however rea- 
sonable such an answer might seem, it would be founded upon no stat- 
ute or custom of the country, and therefore different opinions as to its 
reasonableness might well be entertained. Hence the danger of confu- 
sion or conflict. We discuss this question here merely to emphasize 
the dangers involved in the Constitution as it stands and to show the 
necessity of legislation to make certain those points upon which doubts 


pay arise in the . of the constitutional process for amend- 
g the fundamental 


law of the Nation. A constitutional statute of 
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limitation omens the time within which proposed amendments 

shall be adopted or be treated as waived onght by all means to be 

passed. (Jameson, John A. A Treatise on Constitutional Conyentions 

(4th ed., 1887), pp. 634-636.) 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES PROPOSED 
BY CONGRESS Bor Nor RATIFIED BY THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STATES, 
COLLATED BY SENATOR ASHUEST. 

APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


After the first enumeration required by the first article of the Con- 
stitution, there shall be 1 Representative for every 30,000 until the 
number shall amount to 100; after which the proportion shall be so 
regulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Representa- 
tives nor less than 1 Representative for every 40,000 rsons, until 
the number of Representatives shall amount to 200; after which the 
proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that there shall not be 
ess than 200 Representatives nor more than 1 Representative for 
every 50,000 persons. (1 Stat. 97.) (Submitted at the same time as 
those which became part of the Constitution as amendments 1 to 10.) 

ropna by 8 September 15, 1789. 

Ratified by the following States: 

New Jersey, November 20, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 199, Ist Cong., 


2d sess.) 
5 December 19, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 106, Ist Cong., 
2d sess, 

North Carolina, December 22, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 103, Ist 
Cong., 2d sess.) 
Bes Carout, January 19, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 50, 1st Cong., 

sess. 

New Hampshire, January 26, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 105, 1st 
Cong., 2d sess, 

975 York, March 27, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 53, ist Cong., 2d 
sess. 

Rhode Island, June 15, 1790, (Senate Journal, p. 110, ist Cong., 
2d_ sess.) 
Virginia, October 25, 1791. 
SK. 
: 8 September 21, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 11, 2d Cong., 
st sess.) 

Vermont, November 3, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 98, 2d Cong., Ist 


sess.) 
8 had first rejected the proposed amendment March 1% 
i 


(Senate Journal, p. 30, 2d Cong., ist 
se: 


Rejected by Deleware January 28, 1790. 8 
The Journals give no record of the action of the Legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Georgla. — 2 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 5 


No law varying the compensation for the services of the Senators 
and Representatives shall take effect until an election of Representa- 
tives shall have intervened. (1 Stat. 97.) (Submitted at the same 
1 70 oe sone which became part of the Constitution as amendments 

to 8 

Proposed by Congress September 15. 1789. 

Ratified by Congress September 15, 1789. E 

Maryland, December 19, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 106, ist Cong., 


2d_ sess.) ý 
(Senate Journal, p. 105, Ist 
2d 


North Carolina, December 22, 1789. 
Cong., 2d sess.) et 
crn i January 19, 1790. (Senate*Journal, p. 50, Ist Cong., 
a January 28, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 35, 1st Cong., 2d 
sess. 
Vermont, November 3, 1791. 
sess.) 
Virginia, December 15, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 69, 2d Cong., Ist 


Ses.) A 

Rejected by New Jersey, Noyember 20, 1789 (Senate Journal, p. 199, 
Ist Cong.. 2d sess.) ; New Hampshire, January 25, 1790 (Senate Jour- 
nal, p. 105, Ist Cong., 2d sess.) ; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790 (Senate 
Journal, p. 39. Ist Cong., 2d sess.) ; New York, March 27, 1790 (Senate 
Journal, p. 53, Ist Cong., 2d sess.) ; Rhode Island, June 15, 1790 (Sen- 
ate Journal, p. 110, Ist Cong., 2d sess.). — 

The Journals give no record of the action of the Legislatures of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Georgia. 

TITLES OF NOBILITY, 


If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent o 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from any Emperor, King, prince, or foreign 
power, such person shall cease to be a citizen of the Inited States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under them or 
either of them. (2 Stat. 613.) 

Proposed by Congress May 1, 1810, 

Ratified by the following States: 

Maryland, December 25, 1810. 

Kentucky, January 31. 1811. 

Ohio, January 31, 1811. 

Delaware, February 2, 1811. » 

Pennsylvania, February 6, 1811. 

New Jersey, February 13, 1811. 

Vermont, October 24, 1811. 

Tennessee. November 21, 1811. 

Georgia, December 13, 1811. 

North Carolina, December 23, 1811. 

Massachusetts, February 27, 1812. 

New Hampshire, December 10, 1812. 

Rejected by New York (senate) March 12, 1811; Connecticut, May 
session, 1813; South Carolina, 3 by senate November 28, 1811. 
reported unfavorably in house and not further considered December T, 
1813; Rhode Island, September 15, 1814. 

AMENDMENT ABOLISHING en INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY PROHIBITED 

(CORWIN AMENDMENT), 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will authorize 
or 1 3 to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons held 
to labor or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat. 251.) 

1 by Congress March 2, 1861. 


(Senate Journal, p. 98, 2d Cong., 1st 


1923. 
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ATTEMPTS TO REGULATE RATIFICATION. 


On May 23, 1866, when the resolution proposing the fourteenth 
amendment was under consideration, Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, 
submitted an amendment to add to the resolution the following addi- 
tional section: 

“Sec. 6. This amendment shall be passed u In each State by the 
legislature thereof which shall be chosen, or the members of the most 
opular branch of which shall be chosen, next after the submission of 
he amendment, and at its first session; and no acceptance or rejection 
shall be reconsidered or again edits in question at any subsequent 


session > nor any acceptance of the amendment be valid if made 
aie 8 years from the passage of this resolution.“ (Cong. Globe, 
vol. > P- 


When the fifteenth amendment was before the Senate on February 3, 
1869, Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, proposed to add to the resolution 
submitting it to the States the words: 

“That the foregoing amendment shall be submitted to the legislatures 
of the several tes, the most numerous branch of which shall be 
b after the passage of this resolution.” (Cong. Globe, vol. 

ints speech in support of this proposal on February 5, 1869, is re- 

rted in the Congressional Globe, volume 40, pages 912 and 913. On 

ebruary 8, 1869, this amendment was rejected—yeas 18, nays 43. 

On February 17, 1869, an amendment practically identical with the 
above was offered 1 Bide Hendricks, of Indiana, and the constitutional- 
ity of such a limitation was discussed by Senators Morton, 
Buckalew, Dixon, and Yates. The 8 being taken, the amendment 
was Gas ad oy 12, nays 40. (Cong. Globe, vol. 40, pp. 1311-1314.) 

On aden? A 30. 1882, Mr. Berry, of California, introduced a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res, 116, 47th Cong., Ist sess.) preps an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to regulate ratification, as follows: 

“Smcrion 1. The legislature of a State shall not vote upon a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States except at a 
regular session held following an election of the members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, which election must take 
place subsequent to the time of submission by Congress or a convention 
of the proposa amendment. 

“Shc. 2. This amendment shall not take effect until the 5th of 
Mareh, 1885." 

On March 17, 1869, Mr. Morton, of Indiana, introduced in the Sen- 
ate, and on March 29, 1869, Mr. Shanks, of Indiana, introduced in the 
House, identical joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 82 and H. J. Res, 57, 41st 
Cong, Ist sess.), which read as follows: ; 

“Be it enacted, eto., That on the sixth legislative day of a regular 
session, or of a legally e special session, of any State l lature. 
each house of said slature, at the hour of 12 meridian, shal proceed 
to the consideration of any amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States that may have been submitted by the Congress of the 
United States to the legislatures of the several States for ratification 
necond ing to the pronon of the fifth article of the Constitution of the 
United States: Provided, That such amendment. may not have been 
acted upon at any preceding session of said legislature. And if, upon 
the consideration of such amendment, it shall receive the votes of a 
majority of the members elected to each house of said legislature, it 
shall be held to be duly ratified by such slature. And if final action 
is not taken upon the first day en the house shall meet the next day 
at the same hour and so continue to meet from day to day (Sundays 
excepted) until final action is taken npon such amendment, Nor shall 
the action of either house of said legislature upon such amendment be 


hindered or prevented by the resignation or withdrawal, or the refusal 
to qualify, of a minority of either or of both houses of said lature. 
“sno. 2. And be it further resolved, That if such amendment or 


amendments shall be ratified according to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding section, the same shall be duly certifled by the officers of each 
house and shall be transmitted by the governor of the State to the 


President of the United States.” 
(cf. Ames, H. V. The pro amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States during the first century of its history. Pp. 287-292.) 


FILLED MILK. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8086) to pro- 
hibit the shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign com- 


merce. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

9977 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: i 


Ashurst Gerry MeCormick Robinson 
Bayard Glass McCumber Sheppard 
Borah Gooding McKellar Shields 
Brookhart Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Harreld McLean Smith 
Calder Harris MeNary Smoot 
Cameron Harrison Moses Spencer 
Capper Heflin . New Sterli 
Caraway Hitcheock Norbeck Sutherland 
Conzens Johnson Norris Swanson 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Townsend 
Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth 
Dial Kellogg Page Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kendrick Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Keyes hipps Warren 
Ernst Ladd Pittman Watson 
Fletcher La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot + Ransdell Wilhams 
George Lodge Reed, Pa. Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 8086, known as the filled milk bin. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, 


Mr. DIAL. 
at an end and will not be brought up any more during this 
session. Therefore we are at liberty to vote now as we see 


Mr. President, I understand the shipping bill is 


proper with reference to other legislation. The motion now 
pending is to take up the so-called filled milk bill. To my 
mind the legislation is unnecessary, and certainly at this late 
day in the session will take up considerable time and create 
a great deal of discussion. I do not deem it ef any great 
importance one way or the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to remind the Sena 
the shipping bill is still before the Senate but will 
placed if the pending motion prevails. 

Mr. DIAL. But we could displace it by taking up any 
other business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Any matter that is taken up would dis- 
place it. The point I wanted to make is that the shipping 
bill is still before the Senate. ; 

Mr. DIAL. I understand that; but it will not be seriously 
pressed again. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, no other motion can be made 
until the pending motion is disposed of. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand the parliamentary situation, and I 
am going to ask Senators to vote down the pending motion. 
That is the way to get rid of it, as I understand it. 

We have a great many bills on the calendar. Probably every 
Senator is interested in getting some of the bills passed. I my- 
self have some bills that I am anxious to get disposed of at this 
session if possible. If the filled milk bill is taken up I have a 
very important amendment which I propose to offer and which, 
no doubt, will provoke a great deal of discussion. I do not 
deem that the discussion would be out of place at all, because I 
think it would be very enlightening to the country. It would 
also help to educate the people along lines upon which I am 
very desirous of haying them better posted. 

Therefore I think the Senate ought to know beforehand that 
if the filled milk bill is taken up it will consume considerable 
time, possibly a day or two. We ought to vote down the motion 
and proceed with the calendar where we left off this afternoon. 
I hope the motion will be voted down and that we may proceed 
with the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the so-called filled milk bill, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called), I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 
Not having been able to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). On this question 
my general pair, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], has a special pair with the Senater from New Mexico 
[Mr. Bunsvx J. I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was luded. 

Mr. ERNST. I haye a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Stantxey]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair to-day with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TownsEND]. I understand that he would vote as I have voted, 
so I let my vote stand. í 

The PRESIDING OFFICE (Mr. Wris, after haying voted 
in the affirmative). The present occupant of the chair is paired 
with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE]. He trans- 
fers that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Nerson], and permits his vote to stand. : 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that the 
vote I have cast in opposition to the pending motion is not 
because of any opposition to the filled milk bill, which I heart- 
ily favor and for which I shall vote, but merely in conformity 
with my position that the ship subsidy bill should not be dis- 
posed of otherwise than by voting it up or down, j 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exkixs] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHorson] with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bars) with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Conr] with the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM mH; ane 


that 
dis- 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enge] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen}, ; 
The result was announced—yeas 63, nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—63. 

Ashurst Harreld McKellar Shortridge 
orah Harris McKinley Smith 
rookhart Harrison McNary Spencer 

Cameron Heflin Moses Sterling 

Capper Hitchcock Norbeck Sutherland 
‘ouzens Johnson Norris wanson 

zummins Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Townsend 

Curtis Jones, Wash, Overman Wadsworth 

Dillingham Kello, Page Walsh, Mass. 

Ernst Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont, 

Fletcher Keyes Poindexter Warren 

Frelinghuysen Ladd Ransdell Watson 

George La Follette Reed, Pa. Weller 

Glass Lenroot Robinson Williams 

Gooding Lodge Sheppard Willis 

Hale McCormick Shields 

NAYS—7. 
Bayard Dial New Phipps 
Calder Gerry Pepper 
NOT VOTING—26. 

Rall Edge Myers Smoot 

Brandegee Elkins Nelson Stanfield 

Broussard Fernald Nicholson Stanley 

Bursum France en mmell 

Caraway Kin Pomerene nderwood 

Colt McCumber „Mo. 

Culberson MeLean Simmons 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8086) to 
prohibit the shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign 
commerce, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with amendments. 

Mr. LADD, I ask that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that the 
committee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair advises the Senator 
from South Carolina that under the order just made committee 
amendments are to be first considered. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not ask for the present consideration of the 
amendment. I merely ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table, 

NOMINATION OF SENATOR NEW TO BE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday there came 
before the Senate the nomination of the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] to be Postmaster General of the United 
States. The Senate did the very appropriate thing in confirm- 
ing that nomination quickly and unanimously in open executive 
session. I am quite sure that the nomination of Senator New 
for Postmaster General is pleasing not only to all his colleagues 
on this side of the aisle but to every Member of the Senate. 
No Senator in this body has more warm personal friends than 
has the distinguished junior Senator from Indiana, The Presi- 
dent by this appointment shows a feeling of personal gratitude 
as well as party appreciation. 

As a member of the minority, I wish to say that it delighted 
me to see the nomination come in. I am sure that the Senator 
will continue to reflect credit on his State, as he has done 
heretofore, as well as upon his colleagues with whom he has 
served in the Senate. We wish for him success and happiness 
in his new public service. 


THE RAILROAD AND THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, 


Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, early in this session I intro- 
duced three bills proposing to amend the interstate commerce 
act. Unfortunately, because of the illness of the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce [Mr. Cumacns], there 
was no hearing had on any of the bills. It seems to me it is 
very unfortunate that a great committee of the Senate like the 
Interstate Commerce Committee should cease to function merely 
because its chairman is ill. I feel it very proper for me at this 
time to give the Senate some reason why I introduced the 
bills. 

On December 8, 1922, I introduced Senate bill 4120 amending 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, making it 
unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions of 
that act to charge or receive a greater compensation for the 
transportation of freight for a shorter haul than for a longer 
haul over the same road moving in the same direction. 


The violation of the fourth section, which permits railroads 
to charge more for a shorter haul than for a longer haul, has 
broken down and destroyed the use of our rivers for the trans- 
portation of freight, and at the same time it has worked a 
great hardship on the interior of all the Western States, This 
policy has done much to build up great cities at the expense 
of the interior, a policy that, in my judgment, is dangerous, 
unfair, unjust, and un-American. 

The purpose of the bill is to deny to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right to permit the railroads to charge more 
for the shorter haul than for a longer haul on the same class 
of freight over the same railroad moving in the same direction 
to meet water competition. 

This bill does not forbid such violations of the fourth section 
as have been permitted on circuitous roads whose lines are 
much longer than those of railroads that are constructed 
directly through the country. There may be some merit in per- 
mitting violations of the fourth section in such cases. The 
purpose of this bill is to deny to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the right to permit violations that have for their pur- 
pose the destruction of water competition on our rivers and the 
coastwise shipping of the country. 

Nothing in our railroad laws has been so much discussed or 
caused so much litigation as the violations that Lave been per- 
mitted under the fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, I voted for the appropriation of $56,000,000 
for river and harbor improvements as passed by the House 
and reported by the Senate committee, and recommended 
by the engineers as being necessary at this time for river 
and harbor improvements, for I believed if the amendment 
cutting down the recommendations of the engineers for 
river and harbor improvements from $56,000,000 to $27,000,000 
should pass it would mean the abandonment of all the smaller 
projects that benefit the Interior of the country. With an ap- 
propriation of only $27,000,000 I was satisfied that only harbors, 
and possibly some of the rivers in the South where there 18 
much levying yet to be done, could receive any consideration 
by the Government 

I belleve that the reduction to $27,000,000 would mean the 
abandonment of the work proposed on the Columbia River, 
which is of vital importance to what we call in the West the 
inland empire, the granary of the West. 

For a number of years water transportation on the Columbia 
and on the Snake, which flows through my State, has had a 
remarkable influence on freight rates at Lewiston, Idaho. Lew- 
iston is in what we call the inland empire, and around Lewis- 
ton is one of the great wheat sections of America. Because 
there was water transportation on the Snake a number of years 
ago, the wheat rate from Lewiston to Portland, Oreg., is 24 
cents per 100, while the wheat rate from Weiser, Idaho, which 
is in the southern part of the State, but is not affected by 
water transportation and is practically the same distance from 
Portland, is 354 cents per 100. The farmers at Lewiston, be- 
cause of the possibility of water transportation, are receiving 
a rate that is 474 per cent lower than that granted to the 
farmers around Weiser, with practically the same length haul 
over railroads owned and operated by the same system. 

If the amendment providing an appropriation of $27,000,000 
had been adopted the country would have had a right to believe 
that it was the intention of Congress to abandon all of our 
river improvements for the benefit of water transportation. 

Mr. President, if it became known that it was the policy of 
this Government to abandon river improvements designed for 
the benefit of water transportation, overnight the railroads 
would be petitioning the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
an increase in railroad rates that are now affected by water 
transportation. 

With me the small projects in the interior of the country 
constituted the strength of the appropriation recommended by 
the engineers, for if this country is to reach its fullest possible 
greatness as a nation and is to continue to be a factor in the 
trade of the world, in view of the high freight rates on our rail- 
roads to-day there are two things that are of vital necessity: 
First, more electric power and cheaper power; and second, 
water transportation on all of our rivers where it is possible, 
even by a system of canalization. 

It is through this system that I hope some day to see water 
transportation extended on the Snake River in Idaho until the 
people of my State are able to ship by water the products of 
the great valley of the Snake from some place in southern 
Idaho to the markets of the world. 

I am satisfied that the amount of power that could be de- 
veloped on such a project as the Snake River, together with the 
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benefit that water trausportation would afford, would make 
this project entirely feasible. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Senators that it is not strange 
that the railroads should destroy water transportation wherever 
it is possible for them to do so. With the railroads it is a 
business proposition not to permit any development of water 
transportation where it is possible to break it down and de- 
stroy it. Nor am I blaming the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion altogether for permitting the violation of the fourth sec- 
tion. Congress has refused for many years to pass a bill 
that would make the fourth section absolute. 

As I see it, the responsibility for the destruction of trans- 

rtation on our rivers rests with Congress, and the responsibil- 
ty can not be shifted to the railroads or to the commission, 
In this age of selfishness it must be expected that the railroads 
are going to hold a monopoly of the transportation of this 
country and destroy water competition just as long as Congress 
will permit them to do so. 

But it is not my purpose at this time to discuss at any length 
the bill which I have introduced. It is a great disappointment 
to me that the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
has not seen fit to give the measure some consideration, for the 
bill is of great importance. 

On December 9 I introduced Senate bill 4135, the purpose of 
which is again to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act, making It unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of that act to charge or receive a greater compensa- 
tion for the transportation of the same kind of freight for the 
same distance in one direction than in another, to divert traffic 
from the short haul to the long haul, or to deny shippers the 
right to route traffic via the short haul in connection with com- 

ting carriers by rail or water. For example, the Union 

acific controls the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co., so that it can be said that 
the lines of the Union Pacific extend from the Missouri River 
to Portland, Seattle, and other Pacific coast points. 

Through the policy of charging excessive rates for the short 
haul westbound to water transportation the railroads force 
practically all of the farm products of Idaho and eastern Oregon 
over the long haul to the eastern markets. In this way the 
Union Pacific denies to the people of Idaho the use of the great 
Pacific Ocean, which God Almighty no doubt created for the 
benefit of all the people. At the same time they have denied to 
the people of my State and eastern Oregon the use of the 
Panama Canal, which the people of the interior were taxed to 
help build, as were the remainder of the people of America. 

This same policy is followed on all the great transcontinental 
railroads in the West. Wherever it is possible the transcon- 
tinental railroads have forced all kinds of freight from the 
interior over the long haul to the East. 

Mr. President, this policy has done much to bring about the 
ear shortage in America, from which all the country has suf- 
fered during the last 20 years, It is this policy of forcing all 
of the products of the West over the long haul to the eastern 
markets which brings about the great congestion in the eastern 
freight yards when farm products are moving to market. 

In railroad circles the Chicago freight yards are called the 
“neck of the bottle,” through which much of the traffic of the 
West must pass. In those yards great congestion occurs every 
year when farm products are moving to market, causing great 
delay and contributing to the car shortage. 

By every right all of Idaho’s wheat and all of Idaho’s wool 
and most of Idaho's products should be shipped to Portland, 
where they would receive the benefit of water transportation 
through the Panama Canal to the eastern and southern markets. 

Here are a few concrete examples of what happens to the 
farmers of Idaho: The distance from Weiser, Idaho, to Port- 
land is 412 miles; the distance from Weiser to Chicago is 1,861 
miles, The rate on wheat to Portland from Weiser is 354 cents 
per hundred; the rate on wheat from Weiser to Chicago is 653 
cents per hundred. 

If the Idaho farmers at Welser were given the same rate 
on a mileage basis to Portland that they are to Chicago, they 
would have a rate of 143 cents per hundred instead of 354 
cents per hundred. The rate on wheat from Portland to Weiser 
is just two and a half times more on a mileage basis than 
it is to Chicago, 

Take wool: The rate on wool from Shoshone, Idaho, to 
Portland, a distance of 608 miles, is $1.29} per hundred. The 
rate on wool from Shoshone to Boston, a distance of 2,691 
miles, is $2.81 per hundred. If the farmers had the same rate 
on wool on a mileage basis from Shoshone that is made on 
wool to Boston, they would have a rate of 63 cents per hun- 
dred instead of 81.293 to Portland. 
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I quite agree that more should be charged on a mileage 
basis for a short haul than for a long haul, but I find that 
the average freight haul in the United States is 181 miles; so 
the haul of 416 miles from Weiser to Portland and the haul 
of 608 miles from Shoshone to Portland can not be called a 
short haul, 

It takes from 30 to 60 days for a car of wool shipped from 
Shoshone, Idaho, to reach Boston. It is safe to say that the 
same car, if shipped to Portland, would reach that point in 
from 6 to 10 days. The same is true of wheat shipped from 
Weiser to Portland. A car of wheat shipped from Weiser 
would take from four to six days to reach Portland, while it is 
safe to say that it requires 30 days to transport this same car 
of wheat to Chicago. 

All of the railroads in the United States insist on forcing | 
every ton of freight they can over the long haul on their rail- 
roads, whenever it is possible to do so, by charging exorbitant 
rates for the short haul. 

In this car shortage, hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been lost by the American people to sustain a policy of criminal 
extravagance in handling the commerce of the country, This 
outrageous policy has done much to retard the growth and 
development of the West. The purpose of this policy, of 
course, is to destroy as far as possible water transportation 
in this country, and up to the present time its work has been 
almost complete. 

Mr. President, as far as the West is concerned, I believe 
the rallroads themselves would be benefited if they would 
adopt a policy that would give the interior of our Western 
States a chance to grow, a chance to develop their own re- 
sources, a chance to have manufacturing institutions, a chance 
to enjoy the same privileges as other people in America, which 
is impossible at the present time under the policy of our trans- 
continental railroads. 

One of the great needs of the country to-day is a better 
distribution of the people. The present policy of the railroads 
is to build great cities at terminal points. This policy is re- 
sponsible, in a large measure, for the congested condition of 
our population—a policy that, if continued, will impair the 
growth and development of the whole country and make the 
problems of Government harder to solve. 

Mr. President, on December 11, 1922, I introduced Senate 
bill 4148, If this bill could have been passed at this session 
of Congress it would have given the farmers of this country 
immediate relief. 

Of course, I understood when I introduced this bill that I 
should be told that Congress should not legislate on railroad 
rates; that it is impractical, and that a great injustice might 
be done the railroads of this country. It seems to be all right 
for the railroads to paralyze the great agricultural interests 
of the country, but when agriculture asks for relief we imme- 
diately hear about the wrecking of the great railroad system 
of America. 

If I had believed that a majority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were in sympathy with and wanted to be fair to 
the great agricultural interests of the country, then I should 
not have introduced this bill; but whén I investigate the hor- 
izontal increases made as the result of the Federal control act 
and the Eseh-Cummins Act, in which, with but one or two 
exceptions, horizontal increases were made on the agricultural 
products, the same as on the higher-priced commodities of 
the country, without any investigation or consideration of 
what the farm products would bear to carry them to market, 
or as to how high the rate or how low the rate was originally, or 
how long the haul or how short the haul I am forced to the 
conclusion that at least a majority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is without sympathy for the great agricultural 
interests of this country; for any expert on railroad rates 
must have understood that such a horizontal increase was 
unfair and unjust and they should have known that it was 
criminal, and that the results would be just what they have 
been—the wrecking of agriculture. 

Mr. President, the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in ordering these horizontal increases was beyond my 
understanding until I read an article in the Manufacturers’ 
Record, of Baltimore, of February 22, 1923. I will read the 
headlines of this arti@le, and I am going to ask that it be 
printed in the Reconp, in 8-point type, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record in 8-point type. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— } 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertre in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GOODING. I do. 
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Mr. McNARY. The article referred to by the able Senator 
‘from Idaho is a splendid one, and I should like to have it read 
from the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the article. After having 
read for some time— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask that the reading be 
discontinued and that the remainder of the article may be 
| printed in the Recorp. without reading. 

Mr. DIAL. I object. Let us have the whole article read. 
It is very interesting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading will be continued. 

The reading clerk continued and concluded the reading of the 
| artiele. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inguiry. 

Mr. STERLING. I inquire whether the reading of this docu- 
ment is bound to continue, or whether a Senator may object to 
the further reading at the desk under the circumstances? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading has been concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. I am glad to hear ft. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, the article which was being read 
at the desk was, I thought, much longer than indicated by the 
‘yeading. I was very much interested in hearing the article 
read, but if there is any more of it, and if the Senator desires 
to put it in the Recorp, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. GOODING. I am glad the Senator has withdrawn his 
objection. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp in 8- 
point type as an appendix to my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The article having been read, it 
goes in the RECORD, anyway. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the article just read embodies 
a resolution adopted at the meeting therein referred to, which 
seems to me to be the most remarkable resolution ever passed 
by any body of men in America, Why bankers who met in 
this city to deflate credits and to deflate everything else should 
want to inflate railroad rates is clear beyond my understand- 
ing, unless, of course, it was for the purpose stated in the edi- 
torial in the Manufacturers Record, to deflate the whole country 
and to destroy its prosperity. God knows that was its effect. 
No man ever uttered truer words than Governor Harding did 
when he said on dismissing that body of bankers, “ Your work 
will spread throughout the whole country.” A short time after 
that meeting of May 18, 1920, the bankers of the West were 
called to Chicago, and the damnable work of this conspiracy 
iof destroying the prosperity of America was spread all over the 
country. : 

Will anyone tell me why the bankers, with the Secretary of 
the Treasury sitting in their midst, should unanimously pass a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a committee of 
five to go before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
‘Shipping Board to ask for increased freight rates? No body 
of men in America understand, Mr. President, any better than 
did the men who were present at that meeting that the farmers 
of this country pay the freight; there is not any doubt about 
that; and that increase in freight rates meant, of course, a 
deflation in the price of farm products. That was the purpose 
of it, and that was the method of following the lines of easiest 
resistance. Of course, the unorganized agricultural interests 
broke down, and during the last three years have lost, because 
of this deflation, something over $34,000,000,000 in the shrinkage 
in the value of thefr land and the value of their products as 
compared with 1919. Talk about a conspiracy! This country 
never heard of such damnable work as followed the adoption 
of the resolution passed at that meeting of the Federal Reserve 
Board and those who met with them. 

Mr. President, this is most important, it seems to me, but I 
am not going to discuss it any longer, for the editorial discusses 
the whole problem very fully. I think the people of this country 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Manufacturers Record, of Balti- 
more, for having the courage to publish the story of this con- 
spiracy as it was formed here in this city on May 18, 1920. I 
offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator recall the fact that some 


days ago some one on the floor of the Senate said that the 
country banks were trying to shift the responsibility onto the 
regional reserve banks, stating that the country banks refused 
to make loans to the people, and gave as their reason for so 
doing that the necessary money was denied them by the Fed- 
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eral reserve banks. This conspfracy discloses the fact that they 
agreed not to make loans to the country banks, and it was 
agreed that they must get these bankers to meet them face to 
face and tell them they were not going to get the loans, 

Mr. GOODING, The Senator is correct. 

This article shows they refused to make loans on notes backed 
by Government Liberty bonds, to purchase which some people 
had almost bled, and that through that method they defiated 
the price of Liberty bonds and forced them on the market. I 
ask for the reading of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The principal legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 
460), as follows: 


1923, that on May 18, 
meeting of the Federal 


gentlemen, tha 
ussion of dis- 
revious 


into the banks. before the rates are put up and the policy of the Reserve 
Board is tha è 
man. 
any rates or is likely to do anything about any rates, some remark 18 
made about the weather er something else and we tell him we can not 
discuss rates at all. And I think we are all agreed it would be very 
ill advised to give out any impression that any general overhauling of 
rates. was discussed at this conference: We have discussed the general 
eredit situation and your committee, which has been appointed with 
lenary powers, will prepare a statement which will be given out to 

e press to-morrow morning and we will all see what it is. You can 
2 back to your banks and, of course, tell your fellow directors as 
rankly as you choose what has happened here to-day, but caution them 
to avoid any premature discussion of rates as such. We have had an 
exceedingly interesting day, gentlemen, The suggestions which have 
been made are valuable — we have profited by your views. I wish 
express on bebalf of the board our appreciation of your coming here 
and to thank you for the unselfish and loyal interest you have taken in 
the Federal bank situation throughout the country m giving this mat- 
ter the careful thought and consideration that you have. And I am 
sure that the spirit which has manifested itself at this meeting here 
to-day will spread throughout all the country, to the member and non- 
member banks, and if it does we can look the future in the face with 
courage and eonfidence ” ; and 

Whereas there appears in the Manufacturers' Reeord of February 
22, 1923, the following statement: “ When the press is denied the 
right to learn for itself what is going on and must accept as law 
and gospel any prepared report, the public may rest assured that 
it is not ting the real facts, and yet such a prepared report was 
all that the press has heretofore ever been able to secure as to the 
discussions which took place in that meeting”; and 

Whereas there appears in the Manufacturers’ Record of February 
22, 1928, the following additional statement: “At the close of the 
meeting, in which a, one day was given to this general discussion of 
the most tremendous financial problem that this country had ever faced, 
when days and days might well have been spent in a careful analysis 
of the situation, the 3 closed with the statement by 
Governor Harding. which we ve quoted in the opening paragraph, 
insisting that nothing should be given out by those in attendance 
in regard to the discussions that had taken place; and thus the 
public was to be kept in dense ignorance, knowing nothing except 
the official statement Issued by the committee, and from which the 
public and the press could get no information worth having as to 
re was being done or would be done by Federal reserve banks”; 
an 

Whereas numerous other assertions are made in the Mannfacturers’ 
Record of siping? 4 22, 1923, indicating that the above-mentioned 
meeting discussed deflation in currency, restriction of credit, break- 
ing down of prices, and higher freight rates, with a view to 
ing the future administration of the Federal reserve banks by ad- 
herence to such policies, and indicating that the conclusions of this 
meting 3 reached in secret and withheld from the public: There- 
‘ore, 

Resolved, That the President is requested to cause an Investigation 
to be made to determine the truth of the above statements, and, if 
not, in his judgment, incompatible with the publle interests, to re- 
port thereon to the Senate. 


Mr. GOODING. T ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does not the Senator want 
it referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency? It is 
a matter that relates to the Federal Reserye Board. 

Mr. GOODING. All right; then I will ask that it go to 
that committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should imagine that would be the proper 
committee. I do not know. I have no suggestion to make. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why does the Senator ask that the Presi- 
dent have the matter investigated? Why not have the resolu- 
tion changed, so as to provide that a committee from the 
Senate shall be appointed by the Chair to investigate and 
report at the next session of Congress? 

Mr. GOODING. I think that this conspiracy of May 18, 1920, 
is of such importance to the American people that it should have 
the attention of the President, and I want him to investigate 
it in his own way. I think the President can best investigate 
the conspiracy of that date, and I believe that he is going to do 


vern- 


1925. 
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it. I want to know what influence the special committee that 
was appointed by this meeting on May 18, 1920, had on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in increasing freight rates. I 
want the President to find out. The country is entitled to know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, this resolution explains very 
fully to me the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in increasing rates. I hope the President will find out how 
many bankers who were in that meeting are large owners of 
railroad stocks in America. If the country can not be pro- 
tected against a conspiracy of that kind, then we have not 
much of a Government. If the whole country is to be wrecked 
and ruined by the money changers of America, then God pity 
this free Government of ours. 

I do not know whether the commission acted on the resolu- 
tion or not; but on August 26, 1920, they made a horizontal in- 
crease in all rates as they existed at that time, with one or two 
exceptions. 

The conspiracy of the Federal Reserve Board worked better 
than they knew. It brought about the greatest crisis this coun- 
try has ever known. It is not strange that the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, unorganized as they are, should be the 
first to break down; and in the last three years, taking 1919 as 
a basis, there has been a shrinkage in the value of farm prod- 
ucts and farm lands of more than $84,000,000,000. 

It is quite evident that the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission understood and knew the 
easiest lines of resistance. By increasing railroad rates they 
knew they could paralyze the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try and bring about the deflation so much desired, regardless of 
who suffered from their damnable conspiracy. 

When we learn of the conspiracy of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the treatment that the farmers received from the Grain 
Corporation during the war, in which they forced the farmers of 
this country to produce wheat far below the actual cost of pro- 
duction, it is not strange that we hear the distressing stories 
that come from American farms all over this country to-day. 
Hardships and privations have been the price that the American 
farmer has been forced to pay for thrift and industry. 

I want to offer here for the Recorp, Mr. President, a table 
showing the price of a bushel of wheat received by the farmers 
in the different States of the Union. I shall not take time 
to read it. I am offering it to show who pays the freight 
rate. In South Carolina the farmer received $2.08 for his 
wheat in 1921; in Wyoming he received 79 cents; in Colorado, 
76 cents; in Utah, 75 cents; in Idaho, 72 cents. The farther 
away he is from the market the higher the freight rate and 
the less the farmer receives for a bushel of wheat. I offer 

this table to show who pays the freight rate. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Farm prices for 1921 wheat, taken from Yearbook. 
(Page 138.) 


— eee 


Pennsylvania — 


Maryland- 
Arkansas 


the surplus States are as 


The great surplus comes from the West; 


follows: 


Buma, 
PPP c EOS A LEN O E RAE Oe E E EOT T4, . 000 
South Dakoti ES . ee SORT DOA 
ORR A AAA . oe ee 10, 200, 000 
Wenn.... —— aes 36. 300, 000 
Montana 10, 700, 000 
Q — 11. 300, 000 
North Dako 68. 200. 000 
Nebraska 41, 400, 000 
a ee eae 800, 
CONGR, Sa ae gn 30, 000, 000 
LP) EE oie Se ade os A a 400, 
RGR a A See aan eh ag San Se 10, 700, 000 
Netti apa AEP IS ETRD SAT Wil polo keyed Se one aT See ON TO 400, 000 
Ure on: DE E aE SEAS 35, 300, 000 
TP hg Dia . els ee dy SE 18, 000, 000 


All other States produce a deficit, in other words, they do not 
produce as much as they consume, 

Mr. GOODING. A simple comparison of the freight rates 
that the low-priced farm products pay to carry them to market 
with the rates that the low-priced manufactured articles pay 
on their market value to carry them to market shows very 
conclusively the injustice and the crime that was committed 
against agriculture when these horizontal increases were made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For instance, if we take the percentage of the value that 
goes to make up the freight rates on the low-priced farm 
products, such as wheat, potatoes, onions, and hay, that make 
up a large acreage of agriculture, and compare it with the per- 
centage that goes to make up the freight rate on manufactured 
articles, such as men’s suitings, men’s and women’s shoes, and 
cotton goods, we find that these low-priced farm products are 
paying 2,892 per cent higher rates, according to their value, 
than the manufactured articles that I have mentioned. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission—these experts In 
freight rates—had wanted to be fair and just to the agricultural 
interests of the country, they would not have placed the great 
burden upon the agricultural industry that they did when 
these horizontal increases were made. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the Rrconb 
part of the President's message of December 8, 1922, in which 
he advocated a reduction in freight rates on farm products 
and the basic materials of the country, stating that he had 
suggested it to the railroad men of the country and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, together with the railroads, refused to make the 
reduction on the low-priced products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

This transportation problem can not be waived aside, The demand 
for lowered costs on farm products and basic materials can not be 
ignored. Rates horizontally increased, to meet increased wage outlays 
during the war inflation, are not easily reduced. When some very 
moderate — — reductions were effected last summer there was a 10 
per cent horizontal reduction in rates. I sought at that time, in a 
very informal way, to have the railway managers go-before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and agree to a heavier reduction on farm 
products and coal and other basic commodities and leave unchanged 
the freight tariffs, which a very large portion of the traffic was able 
to bear. Neither the managers nor the commission saw fit to adopt the 
5 we have the horizontal reduction too slight to be felt 


by the er class cargoes and too little to benefit the heavy tonnage 
ealling most loudly for relief. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is not strange that the ma- 
jority of the Interstate Commerce Commission refused to ac- 
cept the suggestions of the President for a more liberal reduc- 
tion on agricultural products than the higher-priced products 
when we are advised that a committee of five was appointed at 
the meeting of the Federal Reserve Board on May 18, 1920, 
urging an increase in freight rates. 

I find, however, that five members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were willing to place the entire reduction 
of 10 per cent that was made at that time on farm products 
and the basic materials of the country, letting the higher-class, 
higher-priced products carry a heavier burden in freight rates. 
In ee to five members of the commission, I think I onght to 
Say that. 

Mr. President, I am going to review briefly the increases 
made under the Federal control act passed March 21, 1918, 
also the increases made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the act passed February 28, 1920, known as the 
Esch-Cummins Act. 

On March 21, 1918, the Federal control act was approved, 
and under that act the Director General of Railroads, Mr. 
McAdoo, on June 25, 1918, ordered a 25 per cent horizontal in- 
crease on all railroads in the United “tates, regardless of how 
long the haul or how high the rate, with one or two slight 
modifications, and without any regard as to what the products 
would bear to carry them to market. It was a war measure, 


however, and some excuses can possibly be made for the hori- 
zontal increases that were made at that time. 


During the period of Federal control it was agreed that the 
Government should pay for the use of the railroads the aver- 
age yearly earnings of the railroads for the three years pre- 
vious to Government control, which was claimed by the rail- 
roads to be $906,500,000. The three years previous to Govern- 
ment control were the most prosperous years in the history of 
the railroads of this country. 

Under Federal control the railroads fell far short of earning 
this amount, so that for 1918 the Government was forced to 
pay $216,000,000 out of the Treasury to the railroads to make 
up the deficiency. In 1919 the Goyernment paid out of the 
Treasury to the railroads $390,000,000, and for the first two 
months of 1920, $108,000,000. The total amount paid to the 
railroads under Governinent control to make the earnings of 
the roads equal the test period before the war was $715,000,000, 

The Federal control of our railroads terminated March 1, 
1920, and on February 20, 1920, the transportation act known 
as the Esch-Cummins Act was approved. That act guaranteed 
to the railroads the same annual rate of return for six months, 
beginning with March 1, 1920, as the earnings of the railroads 
shown in the test period before Federal control. 

It is estimated that the Government will be forced to pay 
to the railroads $536,000,000 to make up the deficiency in the 
earnings of the railroads for those six months. 

Subdivision 2 of section 15-a of the Esch-Cummins act makes 
it mandatory upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
rates that will, after paying the cost of operation, earn an 
amount equal to a fair return on the aggregate value of the 
railway property as a whole or in different groups. 

The language of subdivision 2, section 15-a, is as follows: 


In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates 
the commission shall initiate, modify, establish, or adjust such rates 
so that the carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of the rate 
groups or territories as the n may from time to time desig- 
Satoi. wall, under honest, efficient, and economical management and 
reasonable expenditure for maintenance of way, structures, and equip- 
ment, earn an 3 te annual net SENER operating income equal 
as nearly as may o a fair return upon ager e value of the 
railway property of such carriers held for used the service of 
— : Provided, That the commission shall have reasonable 
latitude to modify or adjust any particular rate which it may find to be 
unjust or unreasonable and to prescribe different rates for different 
sections of the country. 


Subdivision 8 of the same act places the duty on the com- 
mission ef determining what is a fair rate of return, and denies 
the commission the right to fix the fair rate of return at less 
than 5} per cent, permitting discretionary power to add on 
one-half of 1 per cent for improvements and betterments for the 
two years beginning March 1, 1920, The exact wording of sub- 
division 3 is as follows: 


centage be uniform for all rate groups 

* cing gr by the commission. In making 
shall give due consideration, among other thi 

to the the 
and economical 


honest, eficient, 
tion: Provided, That during the 
the commission shall 


Subdivision 4 of the same act charges the commission with 
the duty of determining the value of the railway property. 
Subdivision 4 reads as follows: 

For th rpose of this section such aggregate value of the property 
of the cartlers shall be determined by the commission from time to time 
and as often as may be necessary. commission May utilize the 
results of its investigation under section 19a of this act, in so far as 
deemed by it available, and shall give due consideration to all elements 


of value by the law of the land for rate-making purposes, 
and shall to the property investment acgount of the carers only 
that consi tion w under the lew it is entitled to in establishi 


values for rate-making purposes. Whenever pursuant to section 19a 
this act the value of the railway property of any carrier held for and 
used in the service of transportation has been y ascertained, 
value so ascertained shall be deemed by the commission to be the value 
thereof for the purpose of determining such aggregate value. 

In obedience to the dictates of that section the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission entered upon a hearing and fixed the aggre- 


gate value of the properties for rate-making purposes as follows: 


For the eastern group of railroads___._cct_ttttctittmnc_ $8, 800, 000, 000 
For the southern group of railroads__..--__--._. — 2,000, 000, 000 
For the western group of railroads_..-..____----_-_- 8, 100, 000, 000 


18, 900, 000, 000 
Then, realizing that some railroads might earn more than 
others, a brake was applied to those roads by the insertion of 
the recapture provision, providing that one-half of the return 
of any railroad in excess of 6 per cent should be paid into a con- 
tingent fund for the purpose of making loans to other railroads. 
The value taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
largely based on the book values of the railroads. It is true 
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that the amount fixed was less than the amount claimed by the 
railroads, but there is nothing to indicate the correctness of the 
valuation, for the valuation department of the Government has 
not finished its work of finding the value of the railroad proper- 
ties in the United States. 

In fixing rates that would earn a return of 5} per cent, plus 
one-half of 1 per cent for improvements and betterments and 
equipment, the Interstate Commeree Commission, on August 26, 
1920, increased the rates by horizontal increases on all railroads 
in the United States, as follows. 


Poia BESTS ASCE R 2 
one group to another 

On July 1, 1920, a reduction of 10 per cent was made in and 
between all of the groups, effective January 1, 1922. Rates on 
grain products and hay throughout the western and Mountain 
Pacific groups were reduced approximately as follows: On 
wheat, hay, and other grain products, 13 per cent; on corn, rye, 
oats, and barley, 20 per cent. 

In October, 1921, rates on live stock throughout the western 
and Mountain Pacific groups in excess of 50 cents were reduced 
20 per cent. These constitute the principal rate reductions. 

Taking all of the increases and reductions made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since 1918 into consideration, 
and calling the rates of 1913 100 per cent, the rates to-day are 
as follows: 

Eastern group, 190 per cent; southern group, 141 per cent; 
western group, 152 per cent; Mountain Pacific group, 141 per 
cent; from one group to another, 149 per cent, Notwithstanding 
the fact that the eastern group rates were increased a greater 
per cent than the other groups, the rates of the West are still 
much higher than the rates of the East and the South. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the rates for the western group of 
railroads, especially the Mountain Pacific group, were very much 
nee originally than on any other railroads in the United 

tates. 

For the year 1921 the average revenue per ton-mile for the 
eastern roads was 12.43 mills; for the South, 10.81 mills; for the 
West, 14.22 mills per ton-mile. 

In other words, the rate per ton-mile in the western group 
is 14.4 per cent higher than in the eastern group, and is 31.5 
per cent higher than in the southern group. 

It will be recalled that subsection 8 of the Esch-Cummins 
law fixed the fair rate of return at 54 per cent, plus one-half 
of 1 per cent for improvements, betterments, and equipment, 
for a period of two years, beginning March 1, 1920. 

May 16, 1922, the Interstate Commerce Commission fixed 
a rate of 51 per cent of the aggregate value of all properties 
as a fair return effective on and after March 1, 1922. : 

And so our railroads are being operated to-day under the 
Esch-Cummins law with the interest earnings fixed at 5} per 
cent, based on the yaluation of $18,900,000,000 and, as I analyze 
the railroads, very few of them are having any trouble to 
earn 51 per cent, and some of them are earning more than 
twice that amount. 

Taking the year 1913 as a normal year on our railroad 
systems, and comparing it with 1921, a year after the Esch- 
Oummins law was passed, I shall have no trouble in showing 
that the railroads are in a prosperous condition to-day under 
a reckless expenditure of money that, in my judgment, is noth- 
ing less than criminal. 

Mr. President, the Nation’s freight bill has nearly donbied 
since 1913. The freight revenue for 1918 and 1921 is as follows: 

$2, 140, 083, 394 

8, 911, 204) 509 

1, 771, 121, 115 
which is an increase of 88.5 per cent. f 

There was only a very slight increase in the tonnage. The 
ton-miles increased as follows: 


Wenwnitles: Im- 1018. aA 297, 722, 528, 698 


Tommi ie 10n — — 806, 786, 765, 622 
9, 014, 236, 929 


which is an increase of only 3 per cent. 

Railroad officials will tell you that the expense of a railroad 
is largely measured by train-miles; that it is the train-miles that 
make the expense. - 

A comparison of freight train-miles shows that there were not 
nearly as many train-miles in 1921 as in 1913: 


Freight train-miles in 1918__._-..--____._-__----_--.- 628, 819, 136 
Freight train-miles in 1921_.-----------------------_- 510, 290; 560 
eg Roe ae ̃ ̃— See ae pa te 118, 028, 576 


or a decrease of 18.8 per cent. 


1923. 
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In other words, the people were called on to pay 83.5 per cent 
more revenue for 8 per cent additional ton-miles, which was 
performed by 18.8 per cent less freight train-miles. 

The decrease in freight train-miles was brought about in two 
ways: First, by cooperation on the part of the people by heavier 
loading per car; second, by handling more cars per train-mile. 

The cost to the people, measured by the ton-mile rate, is as 
follows: 


Mills D 
ton-mile. 
POP ae ELSE IE Ae LIA VARS EEA 2 19 
ri ra A Tr.. I SS EINES yn PEE c 75 
CCC ——T—. ᷣ ͤ Ee ——. KV » 


The empty-car movement per train-mile has considerably in- 
creased : 

Empty cars 

-mile. 


oe ee eee 


which is an increase of 48 per cent. 

This reflects the unsettled condition of the country and shows 
the lack of purchasing power on the part of the farmers. They 
move their goods to market and have no money with which to 
buy. A reduction in rates would stimulate the loading both 
ways and would increase the revenue without corresponding 
increase in the expense. 

The increased cost of passenger traffic is shown in the follow- 


ing figures: 

fo RS een —— —— Selig tN amp oee e $678, 966, 749 

— ——ů— 1. 151, 771, 045 
472, 804, 296 


It cost the people 70 per cent more in 1921 to travel on our 
railroads than in 1913. 
There was a slight increase in the passenger miles, as 


follows; 

% ee ERA ONE a 33, 875, 085. 958 

111 —)̃ꝛ %, BIZ, S65, 966 
ee OT K A N, OO: 


or an increase in the passenger miles of only 10 per cent. 
The passenger-train miles, like the freight miles, decreased : 

11777... i donne dye ̃ ̃— — ore 572. 503, a 

1921 554. 799. 7 


17. 704. 172 
or a decrease of 3 per cent. 

The increase in the passenger revenue is a net gain to the 
railroad, for the reason that passenger trains. unlike freight 
trains, run on regular schedules, whether there is anyone to 
ride on them or not, while freight trains thove only when there 
is sufficient tennage. 

Mr, President, the importance of agriculture to the great rail- 
roads of this country is clearly shown in the number of tons of 
agricultural products shipped over our railroads in 1913 as 
compared with 1921, and the number of tons shipped by other 
great industries of the country in 1913 and 1921. 

The farmers of the country produce what we call a vital 
necessity of life. Most of the other industries are producing 
what might be called a deferred necessity. In other words, for 
a time we can defer the use of mine products and the products 
of the forest; and when there is an overproduction our manu- 
facturers can close down, and they do close down, and public 
opinion sustains them in closing their factories. But that is 
not so with the farmer. He must go on, regardless of what his 
products bring on the market. The lower the price of farm 
products, the more he must produce in order to keep the wolf 
from the door; but unless the country treats him with more 
of a spirit of fairness in the future than it has in the past, 
especially as far as freight rates are concerned, he will be 
forced to limit his production and let the wolf wait at some 
other man’s door. 

These figures show the amount of different classes of freight 
transported in 1918 and 1921 and tell a most wonderful story. 
They show how vital the agricultural industry of the country 
is to the railroads themselves. 

The number of tons hauled by the railroads in 1913 and in 
1921 is as follows: 


Products of agriculture 
Products of animals 
Products of mies 


Products of Lerest— 
Products of manufacture 


Mr. President, I have had time to examine into the affairs 
of but a few of our railroads, but from the few I have ex- 
amined I am satisfied that the people by rights own a large 
interest in our railroads to-day upon which they are now 
asked to pay an interest charge of 51 per cent under the Esch- 
Cummins law. 

For instance, examination into the affairs of the Union Pa- 
cific system, which is one of the greatest railroads in the 
United States to-day, shows that practically all of the great 
development on that system, such as double tracking, building 
new roads and equipment, has been made out of the earnings 
of the road after paying interest on their funded debt and 
dividends to their stockholders. 

I find on examination of the three roads, the Union Pacific 
Railroad, the Oregon-Washington Nayigation Co., and the Ore- 
gon Short Line, which make up the Union Pacific system, that 
the amount of the stocks and bonds on June 30, 1902, was 
$451,752.965, and on December $1, 1921, the total amount of 
capital stocks and bonds outstanding was $701,502,130. The 
capital stock increased in the last 20 years $118,181,635, and 
bonds outstanding increased $131,567,530, or a total increase 
in stocks and bonds of $249,749,165. 

During the same time their investments in outside securities 
increased from $141,494,986 in 1902 to $301,075,047 in 1921, 
an increase of $159,580,061 in 20 years; and their book value 
of road and equipment increased from $355,029,493 in 1902 to 
$653,962,537 in 1921, an increase in the book value of road and 
equipment of $298,933,044 in 20 years, making a total increase 
in outside securities and investment in road equipment of 
$458,513,105. 

Now compare this increase in investment of $458,513,105 
with the increase in stocks and bonds during the same time of 
$249,749,165. It shows that there was a greater increase of 
$208,763,940 in the investment than in stocks and bonds, This 
undoubtedly came from the earnings of the company. 

Nor was this all. During the same 20 years the road paid 
$501,180,713 in dividends, and during the same 20 years, 1902~ 
1921, inclusive, the company set up a surplus above dividends 
and fixed charges of $216,301,818. 

Now if we compare the increase in the stocks and bonds of 
$249,749,065 with the accumulated surplus account during the 
same period of $216,301,818, we find a difference of only 
$33,447,347, which may be designated as new money invested 
in the Union Pacific system in the last 20 years. 

The book value of the Union Pacific system on December 31, 
1921, is shown to be $653,962.537, and the road during the past 
20 years set up out of earnings a surplus account above dividends 
and fixed charges of $216,301.818. In other words, the people 
contributed $216.301,818 toward the $653,962.537 to build the 
Union Pacific system, upon which the company now asks the 
people to pay an interest charge of 51 per cent. By every right 
this $216,301.818 should be deducted from the value of the 
Union Pacific system and the people only required to pay a rate 
on $437,660,719, instead of $653.962,537. as claimed by the Union 
Pacific system. This same system of building the road out of 
the earnings has been carried on ever since the road was con- 
structed and I am satisfied that if an investigation was made 
and the water squeezed out of the book value the people of the 
West would have freight rates that weuld permit the West to 
develop. 

I have also learned that stock was sold to favored stock- - 
holders at less than market price. I haye not been able to find 
out just what amount of stock was sold, or the price for which 
it was sold, but I understand that it was sold at a price con- 
siderably less than the market price. The difference between 
what the stock was sold for to the favored stockholders and the 


“market price may be sufficient to wipe out the new money figure 


of 833.447.247. 

A large part of the Union Pacific system 25 or 30 years ago 
was little better than a cow trail. To-day it is one of the 
greatest roads in this country. All the heavy grades have been 
eliminated. Practically every mile of the Union Pacific has 
been double-tracked. The Oregon Short Line has been de- 
veloped and improved and part of it double-tracked. It is a 
first-class system in every respect. 

The same can be said of the Oregon-Washington Navigation 
Co. It is on this road that new branches have been built of very 
expensive and difficult construction. On the Union Pacific 
system in the last 20 years 1,931 miles of new road have been 
constructed and equipped. All of this wonderful development 
has been done out of the earnings of the system after paying 
at times excessive dividends, and the interest charge on their 
indebtedness, with the exception of $33,447,347 of new money, 
as to the existence of which there is much doubt. I have no 
doubt that an investigation would show that this method has 
been practiced by all railroads. 
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Mr. President, I am satisfied that if the Senators who voted 
for the Esch-Cummins law would take time to investigate the 
administration of our railroads under that law they would 
be forced to the same conclusion that I have reached—that 
the Esch-Cummins law, under the reckless and extravagant 
administration of our railroads, was a most serious mistake. 

In 1918 there was 1,746,092 men employed on the railroads, 
and in 1921 there were 1,622,758 employed, a decrease of 128,334 
men. During that time there was a decrease of 18.8 per cent 
in the freight-train miles and a decrease of 3 per cent in the 
passenger-train miles. 

With all these reductions in train miles and passenger miles, 
and a reduction of 123,884 empolyees, I find that in 1913 it re- 
quired 12,928 general and division officers to administer. our 
railroads, and that in 1921 it required 21,763 general and di- 
vision officers to administer our railroads, an increase of 8,835 
over 1918. The salaries of these officers in 1918 were $39,- 
869,656, and in 1921 their salaries were $86,026,886, or an in- 
crease of $46,157,230. 

The operating revenues and expenses of the railroads in 
the United States were as follows: 


1913 | 1921 
PEERI E SENE 
Operating revenues $3, 108,361,215 | $5, 516, 556, 455 
Operating expenses...-..........-- ——.——— 2,178,468, 588 | 4, 562, 668, 302 
984, 897, 653 | 943, 888, 153 


bok ek P HE E ̃˙ m ee eee 

The railroads in 1921 made a greater net earning than in 
1913 by $8,990,501. 

During the same time there was a decrease in the train miles, 
both freight and passenger, and a decrease of 123.334 employees, 
and an increase of 8,835 officers, and an increase in officers’ com- 
pensation of $46,157,230. 

Taking the increase of $8,990,501 and cutting out the ex- 
travagant increase of $46,157,230 for the management of the 
roads, it would make the net revenues for 1921 $55,147,731 
greater than in 1913. 

The extravagance and waste undoubtedly run all through the 
operation of the roads. If this waste was cut out the rates 
could be reduced and the railroads would be in a very pros- 
perous condition to-day. I am satisfied from my investigation 
that the railroads of this country are in a prosperous condition 
to-day, or would be if they would give their roads an honest and 
economical management. The cry of “ wolf” is only to divert 
the people's attention from the real, true condition of our rail- 
roads. Some day the people will discover that there is no 
“wolf,” and that the managers and officers of the railroads 
themselves are the real wolves.” 

Mr. President, I haye tried very hard to find some reasonable 
excuse for the remarkable increase in the number of officers on 
the railroads of the United States, but nowhere have I been able 
to find the slightest reason or excuse for the increase. 

It is far from me to want to do any injustice to the men who 
direct the affairs of the great railroad systems of America, and 
if any Senator can shed any light on this tremendous increase I 
have shown I shall be more than gratified to hear it. 

If there is any difference in the operation of our railroads 
to-day than in 1913 I am unable to find it. The only difference 
that I find in the railroad situation to-day as compared with 
that of 1918 is that for two years our railroads were under 
Government control, and that to-day the railroads are operating 
under the Esch-Cummins Act, with a fixed earning interest 
charge of 5} per cent, based on a valuation of $18,900,000,000, 
and now we haye an income tax that some corporations have 
not accepted in a very fair spirit. 

It makes but little difference to me whether the increased 
number of officers are actually employed on the railroads or 
whether they are dummies set up to show an increase in the 
operation of the roads. If they are actually in existence, then 
I want to say that it is an unwarranted extravagance and Is 
criminal in its nature. 

Mr. President, I have never been in favor of Government 
ownership of railroads in this country, and I hope the time will 
never come when I will be forced to change my position on that 
great question; but the selfishness and reckless and extravagent 
management of our railroads to-day may force many people in 
this country to change their position on Government ownership 
and operation of railroads. 

An article in the Literary Digest, under the headline “Are 
our railroad presidents worth their salaries,” says that “ five 
railroad executives, the first, second, third, fourth, and seventh 
highest paid in the United States, with offices in New York 
City, receive salaries, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, aggregating $427,674, an average of $84,934." 


With an increase of 8,835 officers of our railroads in 1921 over 
1918, it seems to me that the work of these great generals 
should have been made so much lighter that their salaries 
might have been decreased instead of increased. 

Mr. President, I have but little regard for the man in this 
country who is not willing to give our railroads a fair return 
on their investment. The man who is not willing to do that 
is an undesirable citizen and should be branded as an an- 
archist. We have had a few such citizens, but not many. 
They are harmless, however, in any country so long as there is 
honesty in what is called the upper strata of life, 

But when greed becomes so common in a country that men 
who occupy high positions in its business affairs can so far 
forget themselves that for any purpose they permit such con- 
ditions to exist as are shown to exist by the reports which I 
have received from the accounting department of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the management of their roads 
there is grave danger some day, unless this selfishness is 
curbed, that this country may suffer the same fate of other 
countries where selfishness and greed have created anarchy 
and together have broken down and destroyed one govern- 
ment after another as far back as authentic history tells the 
story of the rise and fall of civilizations. 

SECTION 4 OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 


The resolution (S. Res. 472) submitted this day by Mr. 
Goopine, was considered by the Senate and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, Tnat the Interstate Commerce Commission is di- 
rected to investigate and report to the Senate the following 
information relating to the administration of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act: 

(a) The number of applications in special cases for relief 
from the operation of such section, filed with the commission, 
granted by the commission, granted by the commission after 
investigation including hearing, denied by the commission, or 
denied by the commission after investigation including hearing, 
for each of the following periods: The period between the 
umendment of the interstate commerce act on June 29, 1906, 
and its amendment on June 18, 1910, the period between such 
amendment on June 18, 1910, and the enactment of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, and the period since the enactment of the 
transportation act, 1920; 

(b) The number of such applications granted since the date 
of the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, in order to 
meet rail competition, and the number granted since such date 
in order to meet water competition ; 

(c) The number of such applications granted since the date 
of the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, in which proof 
was presented satisfactory to the commission that the rate ap- 
plied for would be reasonably compensatory for service per- 
formed, and the number of such applications granted since such 
date in order to meet water competition in which proof was pre- 
sented satisfactory to the commission that the water competi- 
tion was actual and not merely potential; 

(d) The names of the railroads that have made such appli- 
cations, the purposes intended to be accomplished and actually 
accomplished, in the opinion of the commission, by the filing 
and granting of such applications, and the effect of such appli- 
cations on other railroads; 

(e) The localities that have been most interested in having 
the railroads make such applications, and what pressnre such 
localities have brought upon the railroads and other localities 
in order to obtain the filing of such applications; and 

(f) The number of cases of increases of rates previously re- 
duced in order to meet competition from a water route, and 
the number of such cases in which there was presented proof 
satisfactory to the commission that such increase rested upon 
changed conditions other than the elimination of the water 
competition. 


APPENDIX. 
{From the Manufacturers Record, February 1923. 


AN AMAZIXG REVELATION OF SECRET FINANCIAL MEETING—ON May 
18, 1920, FEDERAL RESERVE MEETING IN WASBINGTON DISCUSSED 
DEFLATION, RESTRICTION OF CREDIT, BREAKING DOWN OF PRICES 
AND HIGHER FREIGHT RATES, BUT GOVERNOR HARDING WARNED THOSE 
PRESENT NOT TO DIVULGE THE DISCUSSIONS or THE DAYy—THE IN- 
SIDE STORY REVEALED BY A STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OBTAINED BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 


“After one of the most fateful meetings in the financial 
history of the world, a meeting which no other organization, 
including the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Supreme 
Court of the United States, would ever have dared to hold in 
secret and reach its conclusions in secret and withhold its 
conclusions from the public, Governor Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in closing that meeting of the Federal Re- 


99 
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serve Board, the Federal Advisory Ceuncil, and the class A 
directors. of Federal reserve banks, said: ‘I would suggest, 
gentlemen, that you be careful not to give out anything about 
any discussion of discount rates. That is one thing there 
ought not to be any previous discussion about, because it dis- 
turbs everybody, and if people think rates are going to be 
advanced there will be an immediate rush to get into the banks 
before the rates are put up, and the policy of the reserve board 
is that that is one thing we never discuss with a newspaper 
man. If he comes in and wants to know if the board has con- 
sidered any rates or is likely to do anything about rates, some 
remark is made about the weather or something else and we 
tell him we can not discuss rates at all. And I think we are 
all agreed it would be very ill advised to give out any impres- 
sion that any general overhauling of rates was discussed at 
this conference. We have discussed the general credit situa- 
tion and your committee, which has been appointed with 
plenary powers, will prepare a statement which will be given 
out to fhe press to-morrow morning and we will all see what 
it is. You ean go back to your banks and of course tell your 
fellow directors as frankly as you choose what has happened 
here to-day, but caution them to avoid any premature discus- 
sion of rates as such. We have had an exceedingly interesting 
day, gentlemen. The suggestions which have been made have 
been valuable and we have profited by your views. I wish to 
express on behalf of the board our appreciation of your coming 
here and to thank you for the unselfish and loyal interest you 
have taken in the Federal bank situation throughout the coun- 
try in giving this matter the careful thought and consideration 
that you have. And I am sure that the spirit which has 
manifested itself at this meeting here to-day will spread 
throughout all the country, to the member and nonmember 
banks, and if it does we can look the future in the face with 
courage and confidence.’ 

“These closing words of a fateful conference, it can be con- 
Servatively said, are the most damning indictment of the 
management of the Federal reserve system which could be 
penned by the worst enemies of that organization. The Manu- 
facturers Record has shown since shortly after that meeting 
was held some of its decisions, but it has never until within 
the last few days been able to get hold of a stenographie copy 
of the minutes. But with this stenographic report we are 
now able to give to our readers some details regarding that 
meeting which strengthened and confirmed the work of defia- 
tion which had already been inaugurated. After a long con- 
ference and full discussion, covering 37 pages of foolscap, 
closely typewritten, the statement that Governor Harding 
closed the meeting with was emphatic warning to those in 
attendance that the deliberations of that meeting should be 
hel as strictly confidential except to fellow directors and 
that the public should not be allowed to know what had taken 
place and the newspapers should know only so much of the 
meeting as the carefully prepared statement would present. 

“As far back as July 3, 1919, the Manufacturers Record 
warned the Federal Reserve Board against some of the actions 
that were then being taken, and said: 

“<Not for a moment wouid we suggest that the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board were in any way financially inter- 
ested in the stock market, but we can readily understand the 
limitless power of stock speculation and the manipulation of 
the stock market which would be available to anyone who 
knew a few hours in advance ef such proposed action by 
the Reserve Board. It is entirely within the power of that 
board to break the stock or the cotton market or to bring about 
a big boom movement in cotton or stocks. The power is too 
great to rest im the hands of any seven men, even if they were 
angelic in character, for they might be succeeded by those who 
were not so ic.’ 

“That editorial emphasized the control whieh big financial 
interests had held over the stock market to break it when it 
suited their convenience to buy in stock or to boom it when 
it suited their convenience to unload stocks, and we added: 
“It was hoped that the organization of the Federal Reserve 
Board would make this impossible; but the recent action of the 
board resulted in a very rapid break in the stock market, and 
it is within the power of the board to bring about a rapid ad- 
vanee whenever there is a change of policy and prevent the 
ealling of loans or the sharp advance in money.’ 

“Tn that editorial we quoted from the Boston News Bureau 
a very sharp arraignment of some of the methods of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and closed with the statement from the 
news bureau : 

Before the Federal reserve system a money squeeze was 
one of the tricks of the trade to frighten the publie out of their 
stocks. Are the administrators of the Federal reserve system 
going to countenance the same old game by allowing the people 


who have the control of money to play with values on a discount 
basis, arresting advancement and prosperity?’ 

“When two years ago the Manufacturers Record urged that 
every important meeting of the Federal Reserve Board should 
be held in the open, with the right of the public to know 
what was taking place, so that no secret acts should be passed 
giving to the insiders limitless possibilities for money-making, 
we knew that we had thrown a bombshell into the camp of 
secrecy, but we did not at that time know that Governor 
Harding had so specifically and emphatically urged that that 
conference should regard its whole discussion as secret and to 
be withheld from the newspapers and from the public at large. 
The human mind is somewhat staggered as it tries to outline 
the limitless possibilities for money-making on the part of 
every man who, having this secret information, knew exactly 
what would happen in the business world long in advance of 
what the general business public could even suspect, even if 
no man ever used this information to his own individual 
profit, This conference, the closing statement of which we 
have quoted, was held on May 18, 1920. Those in attendance 
were as follows: 

“Hon. Adolph C, Miller, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Hon. Henry A. Mohlenpah, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

“Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency 
and member ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury and mem- 
ber ex officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 

“ George L, Harrison, counsel, Federal Reserve Board, 

“ Also the members of the Federal advisory council: 

“Philip Stockton, Federal reserve district No, 1. 

“A. B. Hepburn, Federal reserve district No. 2. 

“L. L. Rue, Federal reserve district No. 3. 

“W. S. Rowe, Federal reserve board No. 4. 

“J. G. Brown, Federal reserve district No. 5. 

“Oscar Wells, Federal reserve district No. 6. 

James B. Forgan. Federal reserve district No. 7. 

F. O. Watts, Federal reserve district No. 8. 

“E. F. Swinney, Federal reserve district No. 10, 

“R. L. Ball, Federal reserve district No. 11. 

“A. L. Mills, Federal reserve district No, 12. 

“J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Isley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“John Perrin, chairman of the board and Federal reserve 
agent, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

“Hon. Edmund Platt, chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, House of Representatives. 

“Also the following class A directors of the Federal reserve 
banks: 

Boston: Thomas Beal, Edward S. Kennard, and Frederick 
S. Chamberlain. 

“New York: James A. Alexander, R. H. Treman, Charles 
Smith, and J. H. Sisson. 

“ Philadelphia : Joseph Wayne, jr., M. J. Murphy, and Francis 
Dou 


glas. 
“Cleveland: O. N. Sams, Robert Wardrop, and Chess Lam- 
berton. 
“ Richmond : John F. Bruton, Charles E. Rieman, and Edwin 


nn. 

“Atlanta: J. K. Ottley, Oscar Newton, P. R. Kitties, and 
W. H. Kettig. 

“ Chicago: George M. Reynolds, Charles H, McNider, and 
E. L. Johnson, 

“St, Louis: J. C. Utterback and Sam A. Ziegler, 

Minneapolis: Wesley C. McDowell and E. W. Decker. 

“Kansas City: J. C. Mitchell, C. E. Burham, and W. J. 
Bailey. 

“Dallas: John T. Scott, E. K. Smith, and B. A. McKinney. 

“San Francisco: ©. K. McIntosh, J. E. Fishburn, and M. A. 
Buchan. 

BOOM OF COUNTRY’S BUSINESS [INTERESTS SOUNDED AT CONFERENCE 
COMPOSED EXCLUSIVELY OF BANKERS. 

“Tt will be noted that those in attendance were preeminently 
bankers and that business men as such were not there, though 
the business men and not the bankers are the ones who create 
the business of the country, whether in agriculture, manu- 
facture, or other lines of industry. Their doom was being 
settled in a conference composed exclusively of bankers, 

“In opening the proceedings Governor Harding, referring to 
those in attendance, said: 

„The class A directors are the banker members of the 
boards of directors of the Federal reserve banks. They are 
not only directors, and as a rule very influential directors, of 
Federal reserve banks but they are officials of member banks, 
and thus they see both sides of the picture. So it seems te be 
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peculiarly appropriate at a time when there is a banking situa- 
tion to discuss to have bankers here to discuss it.’ 

“It is true that it might have been important to have 
bankers there to discuss the subjects up for consideration 
that day, but is it not also true that the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the farmers, and all others representing the pro- 
ducing and transportation interests of the country were just 
as vitally interested in a conference of this kind as those 
who were exclusively engaged in banking? In a rather lengthy 
opening speech Governor Harding said: 

„Every effort should be made to stimulate necessary pro- 
duction, especially of food products, and to avoid waste.’ 

“And having encouraged the farmers to the utmost extent dur- 
ing the spring of 1920 to carry forward their farming operations 
despite the high wages that were being paid labor drastic de- 
flation was put into effect, breaking down the prices of farm 
products to an extent that literally bankrupted hundreds of 
thousands of farmers. 

„We can,’ said Governor Harding, ‘restrict credit and ex- 
pand production, letting the expansion of production proceed 
at a greater rate than the restriction of credit, and we are 
then working along in the right direction.’ 

“No human being has yet found a way to restrict the credit 
facilities essential for increasing production and at the same 
time bring about increased production. That statement is so 
rankly absurd on its face that it is an amazing thing that any 
man professing to be either a banker or a political economist 
could presume to suggest that restriction of credit and ex- 
pansion of production could go hand in hand. 

“Tt is in striking contrast with the statement quoted from 
Hon, Reginald McKenna, formerly Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain and one of the world’s great banking 
authorities, given elsewhere in this issue, in which Mr. Me- 
Kenna said: ‘The continuance of a high rate or the adoption 
of any other method for the purpose of forcing down prices 
is bound to strangle trade and reduce output. We must not 
interfere with the natural flow of trade by any restriction of 
existing producing power but must seek a general increase of 
wealth through a more abundant output.’ 

“And as that day’s meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
how to increase interest rates in order to lessen the volume 
of business, it is interesting to quote from a statement made 
by Comptroller Crissinger, recently nominated as governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in which he said: Falling 
prices and high interest rates are never twin sisters of pros- 
perity. I can not too emphatically say that I do not believe 
deflation in currency and credits can go hand in hand with 
a régime of high interest rates without imposing great and 
dangerous hardships upon the people,’ 

„It is very clear, said Governor Harding, that if we find 
it impossible under the present circumstances to increase the 
volume of production of the most essential articles, the only 
thing for us to do is to reduce consumption of those articles.’ 
In other words, here was a definite plan to break down busi- 
ness and lessen consumption at a time when the American 
people and the world at large were buying freely of everything 
that could be produced. 

“This plan of forcing down prices and breaking down busi- 
ness had been secretly inaugurated long before the meeting 
whose records we now have before us and from which we 
have been quoting, for on February 12, 1920, the Manufac- 
turers Record published an extract from a letter from one of 
the foremost bankers of the country, in the course of which, 
criticising this paper because we had denounced the efforts 
of banks through the pressure of the Federal reserve system 
to ¢all all loans on Government bonds, he said: 

ou ean further see that if by any pressure these bonds 
ean be turned out of the Federal reserve banks and passed 
over to the strong boxes of great institutions—savings banks, 
life-insurance companies, Jarge estates, benevolent and philan- 
thropic institutions—just to that extent the 12 banks would 
be in a position to extend additional facilities to merchants 
and business men generally. Of course it seems hard that 
anyone who for patriotic purposes should have invested in 
Government bonds should be practically called upon to part 
with, say, a loss of from 8 to 9 per cent, but facts are stubborn 
things aud conditions more important than theories.’ 

“That same banker wrote us that he would not lend money 
on any collateral of any kind, it mattered not how good it 
might be, and that there was too much business in the country 
and it should be brought down to normal conditions. 

“That was the spirit which was being inculcated by the then 
management of the Federal reserve system. Stripped of all 
its useless verbiage, the meeting of May 18 was largely devoted 
to the discussion of how to lessen the activity which was pre- 


vailing throughout the country and bring on deflation of busi- 
ness and of credits. Governor Harding said: ‘We should be 
careful, however, not to overdo this matter of liquidation, be- 
cause too drastic a policy of deflation, which might result in 
crowding to the wall and throwing into bankruptcy legitimate 
enterprises, however unessential thelr operations may be, would 
have a tremendously bad effect and would defeat the purpose of 


the very policy which we are trying to have established.“ He 
added ‘A sensible and gradual liquidation will result in perma- 
nent improvement, as we all know, but any attempt at radical 
or drastic deflation, merely for the sake of deflation, will result 
in very serious consequences, and such a policy should be 
avoided.” 

“But drastic deflation is exactly what took place. Some of 
the men who went from that meeting went with the impression, 
and said so, that a policy of deflation and the breaking down 
of prices could be put inte effect and that the Federal reserve 
management would have the power to stop this deflation and 
price breaking at any point when it might decide that it had 
gone far enough, not having financial ability sufficient to com- 
prehend the fact that when they started business on the to- 
boggan slide they would not be able to stop it until it collapsed 
at the bottom. Every man of ordinary intelligence ought to 
have been able to see the inevitable result of the policies dis- 
cussed and outlined in that campaign. 

“Over and over again during the process of deflation it was 
stated by Governor Harding and others that the banks of the 
country were guilty of misleading, even to the extent of prac- 
tically lying to their customers by declining to make loans, 
alleging the opposition of the Federal Reserve Board, but in Gov- 
ernor Harding’s speech he said: The directors of the Federal 
reserve banks are clearly within their rights when they say to 
any member bank, You have gone far enough; we are familiar 
with your condition; you lave got more than your share and 
we want you to reduce. We can not let yon have any more,” 
They must exercise their discretion as to the proper course to 
pursue but they have the power and there are many cases where 
the rule ought to be laid down and a member bank ought to be 
made (o understand that it can not use the resources of the 
Federal reserve banks for its own private advantage for profit,’ 

“At the close of his address Mr, Hepburn asked if any 
arrangement had been made to place Governor Harding’s open- 
ing remarks before the public and to this Governor Harding 
said: I have a synopsis prepared which was given to the press 
on yesterday for release to-morrow morning. It is rather more 
abridged than the statement I made this morning, but it is the 
substance of it.’ ; 

“Tt is interesting to take this statement in connection with 
Governor Harding's closing remark at the end of the conven- 
tion which we have already quoted and in which he insisted 
that the discussion of the meeting should not be given to the 
press or to the people and the only thing which should be given 
to the press would be a summary prepared by the committee. 

“Thus neither the press nor the public ever had any real in- 
formation on what took place at that meeting. 

TRIFLING DISCUSSION BY FIRST DISTRICT OFFICIALS. 

“ After closing his address the meeting was opened by Gov- 
ernor Harding with an invitation to those in attendance to 
make reports as to conditions in their communities and in the 
Federal reserve banks with which they were connected. Mr. 
Thomas Beal, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, said: 
‘We seem to have been able to have had some liquidation in 
our district. 

“And the public knew only too well that there has been a 
great deal of liquidation due to drastic deflation, not only in 
Boston but elsewhere. 

“Mr. Chamberlain, of the Boston bank, had nothing to say, 
but added, ‘I am the baby director on the board and Mr. Beal 
is our spokesman.’ 

“Mr. Kennard, of the same bank, said: ‘I am a group 8 
director of the first Federal district, and I want to say that we 
have a very healthy looking baby.’ 

“But whether he was referring to the bank as a healthy 
looking baby or to Mr. Chamberlain as the baby director we 
have no means of knowing, but the public can probably gain 
some light from the trifling discussion of the healthy looking 
baby and baby director from men who were facing one of the 
greatest financial problems that the world has ever had to 
meet. It was a time which called for real men, men who could 
think and who could say and did not plead the baby act or 
newness. However, Mr. Kennard, continuing, said, ‘I also 
think that the rates for money should continue on a high level, 
with the hope of causing liquidation in commodities. Of course, 
liquidation would result in low prices and the easing up of 
business. I do not think this body should encourage any dras- 
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tice measures of readjustment. 
gradual, and I think we should give more care to the commer- 
cial paper that is rediscounted at the Federal reserve banks.’ 
That Mr. Kennard or anyone else has found out how high 
rates of money shall be forced upon a country without pro- 
ducing drastie liquidation in place of gradual deflation he 
will have discovered something that no other human being has 


I think the deflation should be 


yet been able to discover. Mr. Kennard emphasized the con- 
gestion of the transportation facilities and the fact that the 
warehouses were congested because they did not have the ship- 
ping facilities, and this thought runs through a great many of 
the discussions of that day, and yet without shipping facilities 
merchants and manufacturers were told that they must ship 
their stuff In order to liquidate their accounts. 

NEW YORK BANKERS FAVORED CURTAILMENT OF EXPANSION WHEREVER 

POSSIBLE. 

“Mr. James A. Alexander, of New York, said, ‘We find to- 
day, I think, a hesitation in business. Large users of credit are 
inquiring as to what the future has in store for them. I think 
now is the logical time to deal with this question, perhaps the 
best time that has occurred up to now, to bring this credit situa- 
tion home to the users of credit. Although while this hesitation 
is on they will get some loans, prices are being reduced, but 
nevertheless, unless there is a very substantial contraction and 
a very definite and positive announcement made in some way, 
the users of credit in the country may become more hopeful 
again that the situation is not one to be feared, and they will 
feel justified in going ahead and making very substantial and 
large commitments for the future.’ 

“Following this, Mr. Alexander suggested that the discount 
rate should be raised, not to 64 or 64 per cent but to 7 per cert 
on commercial paper.’ In reply to a question from Governor 
Harding as to whether the raise in rate would penalize any- 
body who could not liquidate on account of transportation 
facilities, Mr. Alexander said: ‘I am afraid somebody is bound 
to be penalized in order to bring about production.“ A per- 
centage of 1 per cent Is not a very heavy penalty in the way of 
an interest charge, but it is a very positive announcement that 
the credit situation is such that further expansion must be 
prevented and that curtailment should be had wherever possi- 
ble’ When asked as to the transportation situation in his 
district Mr. Alexander said: ‘There is almost no such thing 
there now’; and he added: There is one thing, I think, to be 
feared, and that Is that if the transportation facilities are 
improved and commodities moved freely and credits are thereby 
released it may make a temporary ease in the money market, 
and may encourage people to go ahead and expand. I believe 
now is the time to put the rates up and to keep them up.“ 

“From this one might interpret Mr. Alexander’s statement 
as indicating that he did not desire to see transportation facili- 
ties improved and commodities moved freely, because that 
would release credits and encourage the business people to go 
ahead. May Heaven save this Nation from a policy so narrow 
visioned and so amazing as that! 

Mr. Treman, also of the New York district, said: ‘I think 
Mr. Alexander has well expressed the general sentiment of the 
directors in our district, that there is a spirit of hesitation and 
uncertainty prevailing throughout the country, and that the 
business interests-are looking to the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks to indicate what is to be done. 
We have felt in New York that it was advisable to advance the 
rate further than at present, hecause we got good results from 
the action which was taken in the winter. We believe the time 
is coming when there sliould be a further warning by the ad- 
yancement of the rate throughout the country. Not that it 
would curtail business—that is, the advancement of a point or 
a half point in the commercial rate—but it would be a warning 
to a great many banks that will not be affected by the gradu- 
ated or progressive rate that in dealing with their customers 
they should recognize what many of them apparently do not 
recognize yet, and that is that the credit situation is a very 
strained one and should be dealt with now before the conflagra- 
tion becomes too severe. As to the particular method to be 
employed, Mr. Alexander, I think, has correctly stated the posi- 
tion of the directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York—that is, that there should be an immediate raise in rate; 
second, that the position outlined by Governor Harding with 
regard to the process and methods of education should be car- 
ried out. * * * I am in very close touch with certain of 
the distributing interests—jobbers in hardware and jewelry 
and other lines—and I am sure that they are disturbed and 
they are looking to the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve banks to outline a remedy which will deal with the 
situation in a sound and sane way at the present time without 
causing undue alarm. We can do that if we begin and restrict 


within reason the granting of credit through individual banks. 
You must do something more than send them requests not to 
do it. The way to do it is to bring them face to face with tha 
officials of the Federal reserve banks in each district and have 
them understand the situation and have them in turn go back 
and deal with the commercial and business interests. We can 
in addition to reaching the business organizations through their 
officials reach the agricultural societies and organizations 
though their officials, so that if there should be an effort to 
get in touch with the large interests in each district and merely 
point out the necessity for a reasonable curtailment of credit, 
the same as we curtailed sugar and coal when there was a real 
need for it, it seems to me that by the raising of rates now, by 
the education of bankers individually and by these group meet- 
ings and by going on further and extending our suggestions to 
the business interests of the country, I believe that we can 
forestall any very serious disturbance in the fall.’ 

“Mr. Alexander was asked by Mr. Ottley, referring to the 
suggested raise in rates to 7 per cent: ‘In view of the basic 
line that is under consideration by the Federal reserve bank, 
would it be your idea, Mr. Alexander, to just make a fiat rate 
of 7 per cent or start off the basic line at 6 per cent with a 
rising scale?’ And to this Mr. Alexander replied: ‘Make the 
basic rate 7 per cent. I am in hopes that there will be no 
plan of progressive rates put in effect in New York. Make the 
rate 7 per cent. I am speaking of commercial paper. 
Commercial paper is the thing that is being created in volume 
right now and we want to limit it as much as we possibly can 
limit the creation of commercial paper.’ 

“Mr, Charles Smith, of New York, said: ‘The entire board 
of our bark is in hearty accord with the advancement of rates 
as expresed by both Mr. Alexander and Mr. Treman.’ 

“Mr. John Skelton Williams said: Before we leave this ques- 
tion, Mr. Alexander, as you suggest a 7 per cent rate, do you 
not think that one of the effects of n 7 per cent rate as a min- 
imum rate for all banks would be to discharge essential in- 
dustries? Six per cent is the maximum rate in New York except 
on bonds and certain other things. A small bank might have 
an application from an essential industry and it would realize 
that if it were to lend to that Industry the accommodation that 
it needed it could only reimburse itself at the higher rate or at 
a loss. It would have to charge that essential industry 6 per cent 
and would haye to pay 7 per cent, and there would therefore he 
no inclination to extend the accommodation at a loss even to 
an essential industry. On the other hand, if you put the rate 
at 7 per cent, that would not deter the profiteers who are making 
70 per cent profit, 60 per cent, or 50 per cent. My apprehension 
and wonder is whether a higher rate of interest would not in 
the long run discourage the essential producers and at the same 
time have no effect at all upon the profiteers, upon the men 
who are making exorbitant and extortionate profits.’ 

“Mr, Alexander replied: ‘In the case of a corporation there 
can be a contract rate, whatever is agreed upon.’ But to this 
statement Mr. Williams replied: ‘The farmers, for example, 
are not corporations and a great many of the smaller transac- 
tions are not carried on with corporations.’ And to this Mr. 
Alexander replied: ‘No, I am coming to that point. Between 
corporations there is a contract rate, but in smaller transac- 
tions, where you are dealing with individuals and with farm- 
ers, 6 per cent is the legal rate. I do not think it makes a 
particle of difference to any of these borrowers, certainly to 
none of those with whom we come in contact, whether they 
pay 5 per cent, 6 per cent, or 7 per cent. The question is, Can 
we get the money?’ That is the question to-day. They say, 
“You lend us the money and we will pay the rate.” Now, there 
is the objection as stated by you of charging 7 per cent to the 
member banks when they can only collect 6 per cent. I think 
that is a feature of the situation that must be met. In other 
words, I think the purpose to be served is so great and of 
such prime importance that these other matters must be 
considered of smaller importance. I think the bank would 
liave to stand in between the users of credit for essential pur- 
poses, if necessary, or they can have balances which will jus- 
tify them in making a loan at 6 per cent, although they have 
to pay 7 per cent for the money.’ 

“Continuing the discussion, Mr. Alexander said: ‘That is 
exactly what you would accomplish by making a profiteer under- 
stand that credit is a luxury and difficult to get, and so a great 
New York banker, holding the purse strings over hundreds of 
milions, we believe, wants to make it out that credit is a luxury 
and it is difficult to get. In this particular case he was referring 
to the profiteer, but that spirit that ‘credit is a luxury, and is 
difficult to get, in this particular, prevailed in too many bank- 
ing rooms where a man was entitled to credit and should not 
have been made to feel that credit was a Inxury. 
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“Mr. Wiliams: suggested that in dealing with a profiteer the 
purpose could be better accomplished by saying to him: ‘We 
won't let you have the money,” than by letting him have the 
money, even at 10 per cent. 

“Mr. Alexander agreed to this statement as true and added: 
‘We could say that they could not have the money and we 
should see to it that the profiteer is cut out and that the es- 
sential industry is. carried, even at the expense of the bank.’ 
Referring to those who had engnged in what was called profiteer- 
ing during the period of rising prices, Mr, Alexander said: 
‘People of that kind will disappear rapidly, I think, under 
present conditions, because they will be forced out.“ 

THIRD DISTRICT COOPERATED IN DEFLATION OF CREDIT: 

“Mr. Joseph Wayne, of Philadelphia; said that he did not 
think the third district was unduly alarmed over the credit sit- 
uation, but that they ‘felt for some time that it required 
rationing and the green signal had been out.’ 

“When the Government sold its bonds the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of the country pledged to 20,000,000 buyers 
of these bonds that they could be carried through the banks 
until they could be paid for out of earnings. On the subject 
of liquidating these Government bonds, Mr. Wayne said: 

“*We may have been subject to criticism for not liquidating 
more promptly the obligutions secured by Government bonds, 
but we more or less acted along the suggestion of the previous 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board at 
the time these loans were taken, and it now looks to us to be 
a pretty bad time to force these bonds on the market. They 
are being more or less liquidated. We have been endeavoring 
in our own bank in the last month to force Liberty bonds on 
the market, but they do not go on very comfortably. People 
who have to part with them and lose 13 points do not part with 
their money very gracefully.’ 

“When asked by Governor Harding if a T per cent rate in 
New York had forced the Philadelphia bank to put on a 7 per 
cent rate; Mr. Wayne said: ‘No; but you know the general 
custom is that when one bank raises its rate we usually get a 
suggestion from the Federal Reserve Board that they will ap- 
prove a raising of rate for our district, and that usually goes | 
through.” When asked as to transportation facilities, Mr. | 
Wayne reported them as very poor and the freight blockade as 
serious, and that during the nast few weeks the transportation | | 
situation had not shown any improvement. | 

“Mr. Francis Dougias, of the Philadelphia Reserye Bank, 
reported that some banks were not cooperating to the fullest | 
extent with the Federal reserye bank, and he suggested that a | 
letter stating the actual conditions should be sent to the various 
banks, not only member banks but nonmember banks, through- | 
out the country, in a plan of education, and added: ‘It would 
be very beneficial aud would help a great deal in the deflation | 
of credit.’ 


FOURTH DISTRICT OFFICIAL FAVORED BREAKING DOWN BUSINESS AND BUILD- 
ING UP FROM BOTTOM. 


“Mr. Robert Wardrop, of the Cleveland Reserve Bank, said: 
‘I think a reasonable depression in business will be a good 
thing for the country,’ and he added, I really think we would | 
do better if we could get down to a lower basis, a diferent 
basis, and then from that we can work up again.“ 

In other words, it would be a good thing, according to Mr. 
Wardrop, which was the view of a leading banker we have 
already quoted, that business should be broken down and then 
take a fresh start from the bottom. Millions of people who lost 
by that kind of teaching naturally question its wisdom. 

“Mr. Chess Lamberton, of the Cleveland bank, one whom | 
we have already quoted, also classes himself as a baby direc- 
tor,’ and! declined to express any opinion on any of the subjects 
discussed. 

NECESSITY FOR RAISING DISCOCNT RATE DOUBTED BY FIFTH DISTRICT 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Richmond Federal Re- 
serve Bank sent out a circular letter in August, 1920; that it 
had been urging its member banks for more than 12 months to 
restrict credit, Mr. John F. Bruton, of the Richmond bank, re- 
ferring to the heavy demands of agricultural loans, said: I 
hope it will not be necessary to increase the rate of interest, 
for fear that it might be construed as a reflection upon this 
great industry, whieh in the final analysis is doing the work 
of the country. Probably I am a little old-fashioned, but I 
have the impression that some positive relief could be had at 
the discount table of the Federal reserve bank by the dis- 
counting committee in drawing im on certain few banks in the 
district and limiting their borrowings, which would give to 
their banks the opportunity to make essential arrangements.’ 
When referring to some banks that he thought had been bor- 
‘rowing too heavily, Mr. Bruton said: Some of them have two 


| such a desirable change of vision! 


feet in the trough already and it might be advisable to reduce 
on some of them.“ 

The suggestion that any bankers trying to take care of their 
customers were hoggishly inserting two feet in the credit trough 
seems a little rough, and perhaps Mr. Bruton spoke unadvisedly. 

“Mr. Charles E. Rieman, of Baltimore, a director of the Rich- 
mond bank, said: I hardly see the necessity of increasing the 
rate at this time. * * * With regard to the retail business, 
T have made a pretty close examination of it, and T do not think 
the shelves are overloaded.” 

“Mr, Rieman was entirely correct in his position that there 
was no necessity of increasing the rate and that the country 
was not overstocked with goods. 


PENALTIES IN SIXTH DISTRICT CERTAINLY BECAME STRONG. 


“Mr. J. K. Ottley, of the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
said: ‘The condition of the farmers; merchants; and manufac- 
turers in the sixth district, in large majority, is: good.’ 

“Contrast this good condition of farmers, merchants, and 
manufacturers in the latter part of May, 1920, as reported by 
Mr. Ottley, with the chaotic condition of business in that dis- 
trict when, by higher rates and curtailment of credit, business 
chaos was produced, not only im that immediate district but 
throughout the country generally. In further discussion of the 
matter Mr. Ottley said: I would not feel at this time, from 
an independent standpoint, that a raise im the rate was neces- 
sary other than to put in this basic line and make tlie penalties 
very strong as they progressed,’ 

“ In view of the fact that penalties fer higher rates were in- 
flicted by the Atlanta bank on one Alabama bank, which was 
trying to protect its farmer customers, up to 874 per cent. the 
Atlanta bank evidently carried out the suggestion of making 
‘the penalties very strong.’ 

EMINENT CHICAGO BANKER SOUNDED WARNING NOTB, 


“Mr. George M.. Reynolds, of Chicago, was evidently not in 
favor of breaking down. business so as to get a new basis from 
which to start again, for he said: ‘If we pass through this 


| crisis successfully and maintain prosperity at anything like its 


present level, I think the first requisite necessary. is the mainte- 


| nance of confidence. Believing, furthermore, that confidence is 


to a considerable extent a. state of mind, .it seems to me that 
we people who are from the outside points here could do more 
for the state of mind along the line of trying to enable the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board to look through our 
glusses and get the focus of things as we see them at the other 
end of the line.’ 

“What a daggerlike thrust that was on the part of Mr. Rey- 
nolds against some members of the Federal Reserve Board 
when he, as one of the greatest bankers of America, suggested 
that one of the most important things was to get the Federal 
| Reserve Board to look at the situation from his standpoint. 
What an infinite pity Mr. Reynolds was not able to bring about 
Further discussing the sub- 
ject, Mr. Reynolds said: ‘I would not be honest with myself if 
I did not express my own frank opinion on some of the questions. 
that have been raised here. I have not lost my belief in the 
theory that the yardstick is the interest rate, which is after all 
the best means of controlling the demand for money. * * * 
I hope the Federal Reserve Board and the other people inter- 
ested in this problem will not overlook this one principle. 

“* As I understand it, reserves are kept and enmassed and 
impounded for the purpose of loans In times of emergency. 
* * è Take the central reserve cities, and there are deposited 
in those banks, as you know, secondary reserve deposits, which 
since the organization of the system have been lying there dor- 
mant. In times like this wlien there is an emergency there is 
a shrinking first in deposits, and then many of these institu- 
tions come back to us for credit requirements which are not 
borrowed ordinarily. We have that situation in this crisis. 
„ „ * In every institution in this country there is a large 
amount of paper which is not eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal reserve bank, but at the same time it represents the 
very cream of paper in so far as the question of safety is con- 
cerned. * * * It may seem to you people here that under 
conditions which arise whereby there should be deflation rather 
than inflation the banks should stop loaning money. That 
is just as impossible without trouble as it is for us to fly out 
of this room. * * I have not one particle of fear about 
the outcome. It is just a question of using what we might call 
horse sense and not getting stampeded or excited or doing 
something under stress of excitement or going off, as we sonie- 
times say in the country, half cocked.’ 

“Mr. Charles H. McNider said: ‘ We feel there must be rea- 


son, there must be sanity, that the essentials must be tukem 
eare of, that there can not be un extraordinary cutting down of 
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credits at this time because that would create disaster. 
We ought to detlate in a sane and reasonable manner.“ 

“Unfortunately, Mr. MeNider’s suggestions were not taken, 
for we deflated in an insane and extraordinary manner, and the 
result was world disaster. 

“Mr. E. L. Johnson, of the Chicago Reserve Bank, said: ‘I 
believe that education and propaganda must be carried on, 
with authority and with strength, carried on from this board 
and from these gentlemen here down to all the nonmember banks 
on to the small business man in the small factory.’ 

“Evidently the propaganda was carried on and carried on 
with authority and with strength, for bankers everywhere were 
warned to curtail credits, and naturally any man who was not 
a fool from the top of his head to the bottom of his feet knew 
that that meant the breakdown of prices, the breakdown of 
business, and the increase of unemployment; and therefore 
every man stopped buying raw materials or finished products 
of every kind. Mr. Johnson added that Governor Harding's 
speech should be ‘properly disseminated among them with the 

show of authority, even if you do not have it.’ 

; “What an amazing statement for one of the directors of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to make to the effect that 

Gevernor Harding's speech should be broadly disseminated 

among the banks with a show of authority, even if Governor 

Harding did not have such authority! 

MINNEAPOLIS BANKER WANTED TO STOP HIGH FINANCE IN POLITICS AND 
BUSINESS, 

“Mr, Wesley C. McDowell, of the Minneapolis Reserve Bank, 
said: ‘I do not like this increase in rates. Out in our part of 
the country we have been going a little bit wrong on our think- 
ing, so that we have established a bank of our own, called the 
State Bank of North Dakota, * * * I think that any method 
that would raise the rate arbitrarily when the farmer has had 
four or five years of poor crops * * * it looks to me like 
the institution they told us of when we started the Federal 
reserve system, that was going to take care of us and prevent 
panics, was now going to falt down and penalize them. * * * 
It seems to me that now is a poor time to penalize the little 
fellow. * * * The Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis is 
making $10,000 a day. Is that profiteering, when they have 
been using our money without any interest ever since it started? 
Is the Federal Reserve Board going to be put in the same class 
with the sugar profiteer and the manufacturer who has been 
making big money)? * * * So I say again, it does not seem 
to me that now is the proper time to increase our rate. We 
want to cure that unrest out there more than we do anything 
else. We want to stop some of this high finance in politics, in 
business.’ 

DRASTIC REMEDIES OF TENTH DISTRICT MANAGERS PROVED FATAL TO 
VICTIMS. 

“Mr. J. C. Mitchell, of Denver, director of the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank, referring to the condition in his district, 
said: ‘In my opinion we corrected the trouble there by putting 
in the progressive iuterest rate; we felt we had to do some- 
thing. We considered it a little bit drastic, but we thought 
we would try it, and we did try it.’ - 

It looks like the directors of that bank were trying an ex- 
periment the end of which they could not see. Mr. Mitchell 
thought it was a success. We venture to ay that a million 
people in that territory thought it was a dismal failure. It 
looks very much like the quack doctor called in to attend an 
ill child. The quack admitted that he could not diagnose the 
case, but, said he: ‘I am hell on fits, and I will throw the child 
into fits and cure the fits? Unfortunately, the child died, and 
many a farmer and many a business man in the Southwest 
died financially because of the action of the Kansas City bank. 

“Mr, W. J. Bailey, of the Kansas City Reserve Bank, said: 
‘I am well convinced, gentlemen, that you will bring the Fed- 
eral reserve system back to a reserve system rather than a 
commercial system if you will make it unprofitable for certain 
great banks to use the funds of other banks.’ 

“What a pity that Mr. Bailey did not mention by name the 
great banks against which he aimed this dart! Then he added: 
‘I think the real remedy is in a graduated rate. Of course, 
mike the basic line whatever you want and let us say you 
would raise the rate to 7 per cent. Now, the only complaint 
we have among our banks is that there ought to be a maxi- 
nium rate. I do not believe that, gentlemen, I would put a 
danger signal here and another there and another up there— 
that is, death; and he will never go against the death signal. 
You haye made the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank a 
broker's shop; you have changed it from a reserve bank to a 
commercial bank and I want to get it back, and that is the 
reason I am in favor of the graduated rate,’ 


“Mr. Forgan offered a resolution that a committee of five 
be appointed ‘to prepare a resolution in regard to the effect 
the transportation situation is having on the expanded condi- 
tion of credit in the country, with a view to placing such a 
resolution before the Interstate Commerce Commission, request- 
ing them to do what in their power they can to relieve the 
situation by increased freight rates or otherwise.’ 

It has been reported that one of the thoughts expressed by 
some at that meeting was that one way to break down business 
in addition to restricting credit was to secure increased freight 
rates and thus lessen the volume of business, bringing business 
down to a point where the railroads and the banks without 
trouble could transport and finance the business then in oper- 
ation. That does not, however, appear in the resolution nor 
in the report of the meeting, but that was a current report in 
Washington at the time of the meeting as the intention of those 
who sought to persuade the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to raise rates. 


GRADUAL DEFLATION FAVORED BY ELEVENTH DISTRICT MANAGER, 
DOUBTED WISDOM OF PROPOSED RAISE IN RATES—-WITH 100 PER CENT 
PROFIT, FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS WERE ALREADY CHARGED WITH PROF- 
ITEERING, 


“Mr. John T. Scott, of the Dallas bank, said: Speaking of 
the increased rates proposed by some of the districts, I can not 
find myself in agreement on that proposition. We have already 
increased the rate. and the increase of the rate is not going to 
correct the evil unless the member banks all cooperate. 

“‘ We might increase the rate from 7 to 8, 9, and 10, and the 
situation would still be uncorrected. I believe we ought to con- 
tinue our efforts with our member banks throughout the coun- 
try and induce them to curtail their loans as far as possible to 
only the legitimate needs of legitimate business, and by that 
means we can bring about in a normal way the deflation of 
credit. We must remember that this inflation has not taken 
place over night; it has been going on from three to four years, 
and it is going to take some time to correct it. We can not hope 
to correct the situation in a day or a month or in six months, 
We have got to go at it in a sensible way, to bring it about in 
a gradual way rather than attempt to correct it within a short 
period of time. The Federal reserve banks have been charged 
with profiteering by reason of the rates they are now charging. 
We are making in the neighborhood of 100 per cent on our cap- 
ital. The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas has already 
adopted the progressive rate proposed to be put in wherever the 
executive committee finds it necessary to do so. * * * We 
have sent out two letters within the last three months to the 
member banks. The last one was sent out at our last directors’ 
meeting, under the order of the directors, to be sent under per- 
sonal" cover to the president of each member bank and by reg- 
istered mail, so the letter would receive attention, and they 
1a requested to read these letters at the next meeting of their 

ards.’ f 

“ With a registered letter to the president of each member 
bank and requirement that he read this letter at the next meet- 
ing of his board of directors the Dallas bank was evidently fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Mr. Johnson, of the Chicago bank, who 
suggested that the governor’s speech should be disseminated 
among the bankers with a show of authority, even though the 
governor did not have the authority. The Dallas bank either 
had the authority or it took it, and at any rate the member 
banks that received that registered letter well knew they were 
taking their life-in their hands if they failed to obey it. 

“Mr. B. A. McKinney, of the Dallas bank, said: ‘From a 
study of the condition of those banks I can say that throughout 
all the districts they are in stronger condition to-day than they 
were a year ago.’ 

“That favorable condition, however, hardly held good after 
drastic deflation was put into effect. 


WIELDING A CLUB ON FRIEND AND FOÐ ALIKE NOT APPROVED BY TWELFTH 
DISTRICT DIRECTOR. 


“Mr. C. K. McIntosh, of San Francisco, said: ‘We are thor- 
oughly in accord with the resolution adopted and with the 
speech of Governor Harding outlining the methods that are 
desirable for us to proceed on. We can see the problem and 
we know fairly well some of the causes. We know that there 
is a demand that exceeds the supply of credit; we know there 
must be discrimination, and we are ready to join in any propo- 
sition. * I can hardly conceive that it is wise, in the 
endeavor to keep out the undesirable feature, to permit it to be 
rocked, eyen though the rocker is willing to pay 7 per cent for 
the privilege. I find it hard to convince myself that it is the 
most intelligent restralnt to wield a club on the heads of friends 
and foes alike. A rate which applies beyond a certain arbitrary 
and calculated line has its effect, but without regard to what 
the man on the other end of the line is doing it is something 
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like running into a melee with a club in one’s hand to assist in 
quelling it and making up your mind you are going to strike 
every fellow on the other side of the fence, whether he has his 
coat off helping to reduce the melee or whether he is one of the 
main instigators. It seems to me the character and not the 
amount of opposition should be the prevailing factor in penal- 
ties. * We must have the assurance, or should have the 
assurance, that we may have the unqualified support of the 
Federal reserve banks in our district, because that is their job; 
also the reserves are not sacrosanct; they are not to be framed 
and hung on the wall. That given the purpose, given the fact 
that the real purpose is being served by the advance, the Fed- 
eral reserve bank must help us, must help those who are doing 
that thing, and must decline when discrimination is practiced 
against those not doing that thing. * If we can go to 
our people with the assurance that there is credit available for 
the production of essential and quickly assimilable things and 
that as compensation for that use we must ask to refrain from 
the demand for credit for those things not essential or for those 
which in our minds are not essential, we shall have gone a long 
way toward solving the difficulty as far as it is within our 
power to do so,’ 

“Unfortunately for the good of the country the reserves 
were regarded as sacrosanct and were not called upon to help 
out in the emergency—the very thing for which they were 
established—and the banks did-not, with the cooperation of 
the Federal reserve system, guarantee to their customers 
credit for essential things. 


CALLING LOANS AGGREGATING $2,000,000,000 PROPOSED AS DESIRABLE WAY 
TO ‘PREPARE FOR FALL BUSINESS. 


“Mr. John Perrin, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
said: ‘The way to meet that problem is to bring about in the 
next three or four months a definite amount of contraction 
which would permit us to expand. correspondingly in the fall. 
If it were possible for every bank in the country to reduce 
its loans during the next three or four months to the extent, 
say, of 10 per cent, ‘there would be a total expansion in the 
fall possible of approximately $2,000,000,000." 

“Here is a definite suggestion as to calling loans amounting 
to $2,000,000,000 in order that they might be reloaned in the 
fall, or, in other words, break down business in order to give 
it a fresh start a few months later! 

“Mr, Forgan said that the calling of the convention ‘has 
stirred up sentiment throughout the country and there has 
been some thought, I ‘think, of a good deal of misapprehen- 
sion of what we were going to do when we got here. The 
fear got out that we were going to meet here and in some 
way were going to classify loans into essentials and nones- 
sentials and with that even send an order through the country 
that there were to be no loans on what we term nonessentials.’ 

“Mr, Forgan then presented some documents from the 
American Bankers’ Association committee and other organiza- 
tions which had been disturbed by the unrest already created 
throughout the country by the campaign of deflation which had 
been for some time under way by Federal reserve banks and 
by the fear that this convention would make still more drastic 
rulings. Letters were presented also from some leading busi- 
ness concerns along the same line. If any of these big busi- 
ness interests were tipped off in advance as to what was to 
be done prior to this information leaking out to the public 
they would have had an opportunity to make many millions 
of dollars, If, for instance, some corporation through some 
member of this meeting learned that deflation was to be con- 
tinued it would have had a chance to unload before the break 
in prices came. It is hardly possible that, as 100 copies of 
the report from which we are quoting were printed for con- 
fidential circulation, so we are advised, and the type then 
destroyed, some people did not have an opportunity of learn- 
ing what the public had not learned and thus of having 
the opportunity of utilizing this information in a way which 
might have made millions or saved millions. 

“Mr, F. O. Watts, of Federal Reserve District No. 8, chair- 
man of the committee on transportation, made a report for 
the committee reviewing the inadequate transportation facilities 
of the country, which were hampering business, and in the 
course of which it was said: ‘A striking necessity exists 
which can only be relieved through the upbuilding of the 
credit of the railroads. This must come through adequate 
and prompt increase in freight rates. Every delay means the 
paying of greater cost, directly or indirectly, and places a bur- 
den on the credit system which in the approaching time for 
Sensonal expansion may cause abnormal strain. Even under 
the light of war inflation, high price level, and extravagances 
the bank reserves would probably be sufficient if quick trans- 
portation could be assured during the time of the greatest 
strain.’ 
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WERE INCRPASED FREIGHT RATES SUGGESTED AS MEANS OF LESSENING 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS? 

“Mr, Watts offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“* Resolved, That this conference urge as the most important 
remedies that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
United States Shipping Board give increased rates and ade- 
quate facilities such immediate effect as may be warranted 
under their authority, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair to present this resolution to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping 
Board with such verbal presentation as may seem appropriate 
to the committee.’ 

“What was the verbal presentation made by the committee 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in behalf of increased 
freight rates? Was it, as some have surmised, a suggestion 
that it would be better temporarily to lessen the volume of 
business of the country in order to enable the railroads and 
the banks to handle it? Some rumors to that effect were 
circulated at the time. Were they correct? 

“Mr. Wayne raised the question of graduated rates on bor- 
rowings or rediscounts and said: ‘I would like to know 
whether in the districts that have adopted this procedure there 
has been eliminated the question of borrowing on Government 
securities from calculations as to the line of credit granted to 
a bank?’ 

“Governor Harding replied: ‘In the Kansas City district 
and the Dallas district, in their tentative plans they have 
eliminated entirely borrowing on Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness and on Liberty bonds actually owned on the Ist 
of April, 1920.’ 

“Mr. Wayne then asked: ‘Have they made any reference 
to collateral notes of customers that have been discounted 
by the banks as a result of Liberty loan subscriptions?’ 

“Mr. Bailey replied: ‘They have to belong to the bank on 
the first day of April. We have made that rule.’ 

K Mr. Scott said: ‘It is the same way in the Atlanta dis- 
trict.’ 

“Mr. Wells said: ‘He wants to know if customers’ notes 
secured by Liberty bonds are exempt from the application of 
it’; and Mr. Bailey said: ‘They are not.’ 

“When the Federal reserve system undertook to violate 
every promise made by the Government and by the banks in 
persuading people to buy Liberty bonds, promising to carry 
them and then calling loans on them in order to force them 
out of the banks, breaking them down from 12 to 15 points 
or more, the honor of the Government and the good faith of 
banks was trampled in the mire and millions of bonds bought 
in good faith by patriotic people to help the banks and help 
the Government were forced to be sold at a loss, and the 
National Government bought in $2,000,000,000 of its own dis- 
honest promises to pay and the Secretary of the Treasury 
boasted of the money that had been saved in doing so! And 
at these low prices hundreds of millions of bonds were bought 
in by big estates and big institutions, with heavy losses to 
innocent original purchasers. 

“At the afternoon session it was proposed to appoint a com- 
mittee of five, as that number ‘would be more impressive,’ 
‘to prepare some kind of a statement or memorandum to be 
submitted back to the conference, which we can use as 3 
basis of a press statement and which you ean all use as a 
basis of a statement to your own banks when you get back 
home touching the situation as you see it, and forestalling 
any more remarks such as were made in the Senate yesterday 
as to all kinds of trouble coming, and yet being careful not 
to stir up another bomb.’ 

PRESS DENIED OPPORTUNITY OF GETTING PACTS OF MEETING. 


“When the press is denied the right to learn for itself what 
is going on and must accept as law and gospel any prepared 
report, the public may rest assured that it is not getting the real 
facts, and yet such a prepared report was all that the press has 
heretofore ever been able to secure as to the discussions which 
took place in that meeting. 

“Mr. John Skelton Williams, discussing in the afternoon 
some of the things that had been said during the morning, said: 
J do not think myself that there is any ground for expecting a 
commercial cataclysm or crisis such as some people are predict- 
ing. * [ see nothing in the situation to justify the fear 
of such a commercial crisis or financial catastrophe as we had 
either in 1878 or in 1890 or in 1907. If anything of that kind 
comes it will be our fault, the fault of those who are in charge 
of the banking and commercial interests of the country, and I 
do not believe they are going to bungle it.’ 

“Unfortunately those in charge of the banking interests of 
the country did bungle it and bungled it badly, as Mr. Williams 
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nas repeatedly said that they did, and proved by the figures 
whieh he has published showing how badly it was bungled. 

“Mr. Henry A. Mohlenpah, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and who, it is generally thought, joined Mr. Williams 
from time to time in vigorous opposition to the drastic deflation 
campaign carried out by Governor Harding and other members 
of the board, in following Mr. Williams’s address said: ‘I think 
It to be right to say that there is no member of the board at this 
time thut has been related to your problem so directly as per- 
haps I have been, because I have just come from the desk and 
J have during the past six months visualized the proposition you 
are up uguinst, and I want to say right here, gentlemen, that I 
refuse to'be a pessimist. I quite agree with the comptroller. 
What does not;mean to say that I am an expansionist or an 
inflationist, but I do believe in the broad general proposition 
that we have just as much right, to take stock of our assets and 
of our privileges and of our opportunities as we have of the 
darker phases of the question. * I believe out of this 
question will come a stronger, higher morale on the part of the 
bankers themselves.’ And referring further to the situation he 
said: ‘It is just exnetly to my mind what this situation needs; 
not a contraction that is going to hurt; it needs the steady 
nerve of the bankers, gust us they faced their problems in 1903 
und 1907.’ 

“The situation did need, just as Mr. Mohlenpah said, the 
kind of handling that would not produce a contraction to hurt 
business, but in place of that it got u contraction that well nigh 
destroyed business. Mr. Mohlenpah and Mr. Williams thought 
that the management aof the Federal reserve system would not 
bungle the job, but the most disastrous commodity panic im the 
world's history and the most disastrous agricultural condition 
whieh this country has faced in its whole life proved that the 
job was badly bungled, unpardonably bungled. As one of the 
speakers said, it had taken three or four years of inflation to 
carry us to the top, and it snould have been evident to every 
man that the only way to come down safely was to take as long 
in coming down from inflation as we had taken in climbing up. 
This, however, was made impossible by the urgent efforts of 
Federal reserve banks to cause member banks to restrict credit 
and with the Federal Reserve Board carrying out its constant 
efforts to impress upon all banks the need of restricting credit 
and. curtailing business operations chaos was inevitable. 

932,000,000,000 LOSSES AS “RESULT OF RESERVE \BOARD’S DEFLATION 

PROGRAM. 

“As the Manufacturers Record showed.a few weeks ago, the 
decline in the value of farm lands in 1920 and 1921 under 
deflation amounted to about 818,000,000, 000, and the decline in 
the vulue of farm -products of these two ‘years us compared 
with 1919 prices showed ‘a decrease of over 814.000, 000.000, 
making a total loss to:the farmers: of ‘upward. of $32,000,000,000. 
If to this we add the decrease in securities, stocks, and bonds 
of rallroads and industrial corporations and the losses in the 
decline of output in manufacturing and mineral industries, it 
will be found that under the system pursued of ‘erroneous 
financing and financing directly contrary to ‘the ‘teachings of 
such bankers as Reginald McKenna and others of his standing 
we wiped out about 850,000, 000,000 of values, u staggering loss 
which well nigh shocked the very life out of the country. Mr. 
‘Wayne, referring to the proposed progressive discount rate, 
said: It does not appeal to me as a director of the Federal 
reserve bank at all, at least for operation in our district. I 
am afraid it will do just the opposite for which the Federal 
reserve act was enacted. In other words, the act was proposed 
to enable the banks to cater to commercial business. I know 
in the operation of our bank we were very often called upon 
to borrow quite heavily and we cut it down as fast as we 
could, but if we are going to accumulate a batch of commer- 
cial paper, either by direct transactions for customers or by 
purchase on the market, because our borrowings at the Federal 
reserve banks happen to go beveond a certain limit we are 
going to be heavily penalized, we are going to stop buying the 
paper, and we are going to invest our money in call loans on 
Wall Street, which is exactly what the Federal Reserve Board 
does not want the member banks to do. I think that 
you are going to defeat the very purpose of the act, which was 
to enable commercial banks of the country to do a safe com- 
mercial business. We will simply be driven into call loans on 
Wall Street for our surplus money if they are going to penal- 
ize us.’ 

“Mr. Scott, in discussing the matter, said: ‘We find that 
about 80 per cent of our members are small country banks, 
with a small capital and small ‘deposits. + * They are 
the ones that ave really need to help out in the farming eom- 
munities. We had a complete list made up of every borrowing 
bank, showing what its rate would be if they were under the 


Kansas City plan, and we found that some of them ran up as 
high as 18 and 19 per cent. If that plan were applied it would 
mean the ruination of the agricultural districts.’ 

“That plan was put into effect and the agricultural districts 
were ruined,.exaetly:as'\Mr. Scott had predicted. 

‘After considerable discussion in ‘regard to the progressive 
rate and vigorous opposition on the part of a number, Mr. 
Mohlenpah said, Is it absolutely necessary in every transac- 
-tion made in a Federal reserve bank that it has: got to be made 
on a basis of profit to the Federal reserve bank, or is it not 
time that these reserve banks will have to ‘forego their profit 
in this overplus of borrowing when the country banks have to 
move .crops or other commodities?’ 

“Judging by the 100 per cent profit that the Dallas bank 
was making, as one of its officers said, and the 510.000 a day 
that the Minneapolis bank was making, it looks us though every 
Federal reserve bank did business only on the basis of n profit 
2 transaction, regardless of its effeet upon the country at 

rge. 

UNHEEBED ‘WARNINGS OF COMPTROLLER OF ‘THE CURRENCY ‘JOHN SKELTON 
WILLIAMS. 

“As shown ‘by letters from John Skelton Williams, then 
Comptroller of the Currency and a member of the ‘Feteral 
Reserve Board, Mr. Williams repeatedly warned the board of 
the danger that faced the country from its deflation. campaign. 
In.a.speech before the Maine Bankers’ Association at Bangor 
June 26, 1920, Comptroller Williams. called. attention to: the faet 
that the Federal reserve banks had an unused lending power 
at that time of about 8700,000,000 and that if the reserve re- 
quirements should be temporarily reduced by only 10 per-cent 
the total amused lending power of the reserve system could be 
increased to two thousand million dollars. 

“ Nevertheless the financial situation, under the reserve board 
influence, grew worse, and on July 81, 1920, Comptroller Wil- 
liams ‘gave a statement to the press showing that the unused 
lending power of the reserve banks was ‘still $750,000,000. Mr. 
‘Williams added in that statement: Such figures as these ought 
to be sufficient to ällay fears of pessimists as to the ‘financial 
condition of the country at this time.’ 

“Mr. Williams’s: statement was resented by the chairman ‘of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who promptly wrote 
a letter to the reserve ‘board ‘complaining that Mr. Williams's 
publie statement was interfering with the plans for deflation. 

“On August 9, 1920, Mr. Williams called attention of the 
reserve board to the fact that certain banks in New ‘York were 
using the funds of the reserve system for speculative ‘ventures 
and ‘were extorting grossly exeessive interest rates from cns- 
‘tomers, so that business men and merchants needing funds for 
legitimate business were being required to pay’ exorbitant rates. 

“August 26, 1920, Comptroller Williams filed a memorandum 
with the board ‘urging a reduction in rates whieh the reserve 
banks were exacting on Liberty bonds and for legitimate busi- 
ness ‘transactions, and he also warned the board at that time 
that the drastic liquidation: which had alrendy taken place in 
leading commodities, including cotton, corn, wheat, rice, silk, 
‘wool, leather, etc., had bronght about à shrinkage in some cases 
amounting to over 50 per cent. He also showed the board that 
the pressure had been so great that the prices of Government 
bonds and other shigh-cless investment securities had been 
broken down to the lowest level they had touched in balf a 
century. At that time he told the board: Such additional 
liquidation as is needed ‘could be brought about without the 
exaction of interest rates as high as those which have pre- 
vailed.’ 

„On «October 26. 1920, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, remonstrating “against the reserve board's policies 
and urging a revival of the War Fance Corporation, he said: 
»The shrinkage in our leading commodities throughout the 
current vear has ranged from 25 to 78 per cent from prices of 
less than a year ago. This shrinkage amounts not to millions 
or hundreds: of millions but to billions of dollars. The strain 
upon the business ‘fabric of the country is in some ‘respects un- 
paraHeled, and I do feel that the time has come for the exer- 
cise of such -salutary and ‘constructive powers as may be at 
our command.“ 

The reserve board's. answer to Mr. Williams's; protestation 
and remonstrances was to tighten the serews still further and 
to force a ‘contraction or deftation in loans’ held by the reserve 
banks which amounted to one thonsand million dollars in the 
suceeeding 12 months, every month showing an actual contrac- 
tion from the preceding month. 

“When Comptroller Williams a few weeks later offered a 
resolution in the board to require the banks which had been 
exacting extortionate interest rates from member banks—as 
high as 50, C60, 70, and S5 per cent to limit interest charged 
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member banks to 6 per cent, the board voted down his resolu- 
tion, and when in February, 1921, he offered another resolution 
to limit the interest rates charged member banks to 10 per cent 
they also voted that down. 

“At the close of the meeting, in which only one day was 
given to this general discussion of the most tremendous finan- 
cial problem that this country had every faced, when days and 
days might well have been spent in a careful analysis of the 
situation, the meeting was closed with the statement by Gov- 
ernor Harding, which we have quoted in the opening para- 
graph, insisting that nothing should be given out by those in 
attendance in regard to the discussions that had taken place; 
and thus the public was to be kept in dense ignorance, knowing 
nothing except the official statement issued by the committee, 
and from which the public and the press could get no informa- 
tion worth having as to what was being done or would be done 
by Federal reserve banks. 

“We do not know what has become of the 100 copies of this 
stenographic report of the day’s proceedings which were printed 
for confidential distribution, but the Manufacturers’ Record 
feels that in haying secured one copy and in giving this sum- 
mary of it to its readers it is rendering a service of inestimable 
value to the Nation.” 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS. 


During the delivery of Mr. Goonrne’s speech, 

Mr. PAGE. As in open executive session I present for con- 
firmation several nominations from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. We have held our last committee meeting, and it is 
quite essential that they be presented. I ask that that may be 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 


POTOMAC BIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I have two bills from the Commerce Com- 
mittee, one that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] is anxious te have passed, a bridge bill, and one that 
we have already passed in the Senate, but a House bill of ex- 
actly the same character has come over. 

Mr. GOODING. If there is no discussion of them, I will 
yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I make the request with the understanding 
that they will not lead to any debate, and that if they do I shall 
withdraw them. 

From the Committee on Commerce I report back favorably 
without amendment House bill 13554, authorizing the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of a dam and appurtenant in- 
take and outlet structures across or in the Potomac River at or 
near Williamsport, Washington County, Md.; and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Williamsport Power Co., a corporation 
organized and existing under the Jaws of the State of Maryland, its 
successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, a dam and 


appurtenant intake and outlet structures across or in the Potomac 
River at or near Williamsport, Washington County, Md.: Provided, 


That the work shall not be commenced until the plans therefor have 
been submitted to and mperevce by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That 


this act shall not be construed to authorize the use of such dam and/or 
other structures to develop water power or generate hydroelectric 
energy. 

Sec. 2. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and be 
null and vold unless the actual construction of the dam and_ other 
structures hereby authorized is commenced within one year and com- 
pleted within three years from the date of approval of this act: Pro- 
vided, That from and after 80 days’ notice m the Federal Power 
Commission, or other authorized agency of the United States, to said 
company or its successors, that desirable water-power development will 
be interfered with by the existence of such dam and/or other struc- 

be, the authority hereby granted to construct, 
maintain, and operate such dam and/or other structures designated in 
such notice shall terminate and be at an end; and any grantee or 
licensee of the United States proposing to Serene a power REDI at 
or near such dam and/or other structure shall have authority to 
remove, submerge, or utilize such dam and/or other structures under 
such conditions as said commission or other agency may determine, 
but such conditions shall not include compensation for the removal, 
submergence; or utilization of such dam. 

Sec. 8. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE. 
Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment Senate bill 4638, authoriz- 
ing the Great Northern Railway Co, to maintain and operate, 


tures, as the case may 


or reconstruct, maintain, and operate, its bridge across the 
Columbia River at Marcus, in the State of Washington, and T 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Great Northern Railway Co., a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, its successors and 

signs, to maintain and operate, or reconstruct, maintain, and oper- 
ate, its existing bridge and approaches thereto across the Columbia 
River between the town of Marcus, ash., and a point across the 
riyer opposite thereto, all in Stevens County, Wash., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters.” approved March 23, 1906. 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. k 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. GOODING having resumed his speech, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me while I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of a resolution of investigation of local 
street-car matters? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am very sorry that I can 
not yield to the Senator for that purpose. I am quite sure it 
will take up considerable time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think there will be any debate at 
all about it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should not want to have the 
resolution considered in the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barz]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understood, he agreed to it. 

Mr. McNARY. We had better wait until he comes in. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. GOODING having resumed his speech, 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr, GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I desire to report from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate sev- 
eral resolutions providing for the employment of several clerks. 
I expect to be out of the Chamber most of the afternoon. Does 
the Senator from Idaho object to my reporting those resolution 
now and asking unanimous consent for their present considera- 
tin, with the understanding that if any debate at all is caused 
they will be withdrawn? 

Mr, GOODING. I yleld to the Senator from New York with 
that understanding. 

Mr. CALDER. I make the request with the understanding 
that there shall be no debate. 

Mr. GOODING. That is my understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. CALDER, From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 401, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 401) submitted 
by Mr. Lopere January 10, 1923, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 57, agreed to May 2, 1921, author- 
izing the Vice President to employ an assistant clerk, payable out of 
the contingent fund, during the Sixty-seventh Congress, be, and the 
same is hereby, extended in full force and effect until the end of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 402, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 402) submitted 
by Mr. Lobok on January 10, 1923, as follows: 


extended 


1923. 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 448, agreed to March 3, 1921, au- 
e the Committee on Foreign Realtions to continue the employ- 
ment of an assistant clerk, payable out of the contingent fund, until 
the end of the present Congress, be, and the hereby further con- 
tinued in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty-eig! Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the resolution merely 
proposes to continue in employment a clerk who is already en- 
gaged, and that his services are necessary? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 880, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its t consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 880) submitted 
by Mr. Carrzn December 9, 1922, as follows: 


Resolved, That S. Res. 442, agreed to March 3, 1921, being a resolu- 
tion authori the Comm on Claims to y an assistant clerk 


be, and the same is hereby, further 
ect until the end of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I am familiar with the work which this 
clerk does, and I am sure that the committee could not get along 
without his services. 


in full force 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and | ad 


agreed to. 
JOINT COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY. 


Mr. GOODING having resumed his speech, 

Mr. ODDIE. Through the courtesy of the Senator from 
Tdaho, T ask manimous consent for the present consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 287) creating the joint com- 
mission of gold and silver inquiry. 

I will state that the joint resolution has had the approval of 
the Senate Committee on Mines and Mining and of the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining. My colleague [Mr. PITTMAN], 
who has taken an especially active part in this matter, and 
several other Senators on the other side, as well as Senators 
on this side of the Chamber, are heartily in favor of this joint 
resolution, originally introduced by Senator NICHOLSON. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that permis- 
sion will be given for the consideration of the joint resolution 
at this time. It will take but a few moments to consider and 
act upon it. 

Mr. GOODING. If the joint resolution can be disposed of 
without debate, I will yield; but if it leads to debate, I will 
refuse to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a joint commission is hereby created, to be known 
as the joint commission of gold and silver inquiry, which shall consist 
of five Senators, three of whom shall be members of the majority party 
and two of whom shall be members of the minority party, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and five Re resentatives, three 
of whom shall be members of the majority party and two of whom shall 


be members of the minority party, to be appointed by the Speaker. 
Said commission shall investigate and report to the Congress on 
m the following subjects: 


eng 1, 1924, u 
1. The causes o 
and silver. 

2. The causes of the depressed condition of the gold and silver indus- 
try in the United States. 

3. The production, reduction, refining, transportation, marketing, 
gale, and uses of gold and silver in the United States and elsewhere. 

4. The effect of the decreased production of gold and silver upon 
commerce, industry, exchange, and prices. 

The said comm is further autho a 

1. Yo confer with citizens, associations, or corporations of foreign coun- 
tries with a view to the stabilization and wider use of silver in exchange. 

2. To propose, either formally or informally, to the President of the 
United tes or the heads of the proper departments plans for nego- 
tiations with foreign governments to the same end. 

The commission shall include in its report recommendations for legis- 
lation which in its opinion will tend to remedy existing conditions and 
shall specifically report upon the limitations of the powers of Congress 
in enacting relief legislation. 


the continuing decrease in the production of gold 


the original 1 

The com: 
or_adjournments of the Sixty-seventh 
e District of Columbia or elsewhere * 
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funds of the Senate and the House of Representatives in equal 
tions upon vouchers authorized by the committee and signed 
chairman thereof. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

DEFLATION POLICY OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 

Half an hour, 
FILLED MILK—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT, 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LADD. I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow at 5 
o'clock all debate cease on the filled milk bill (H. R. 8086), 
and that the request apply to the bill and all amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request made by the Senator from North 
Dakota that all debate on the filled milk bill cease te-morrow 
at 5 o'clock. The Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered into. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been entered into? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been agreed to. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


by the 


It A ge unanimous consent that at 5 o'clock p. m. on the 
calendar day of ursday, March 1, 1923, debate shall cease — any 
amendment that be any amendment that may be off 

upon the bill (II. „ an act to prohibit the shipment ot 


filled miik in interstate or foreign commerce, 
ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama yield to me a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its business to-day it adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF COAL COMMISSION ACT, 


During Mr. HEFLIN’s speech, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I have asked the Senator from 
Alabama to yield to me in order that I may ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of a bill, with the understanding, 
of course, that it shall not take any considerable time to pass it. 
I do so because, if we do not get the bill through to-day, we 
are not likely to get it throngh the other House, and it is 
a matter of wide-reaching public interest. I refer to Senate 
bill 4160, to amend what is known as the coal commission act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The Reaprne CLERK. A bill (S. 4160) to amend the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to establish a commission for the 
purpose of securing information in connection with questions 
relative to interstate commerce in coal, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 22, 1922. 

Mr. BORAH. I can state In two minutes what the amend- 
ments are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
has explained to me the purposes of the bill, and I hope it may 
be considered and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
desire to discuss the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not desire to take the time to discuss 
it unless some one wants to ask me a question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the first paragraph of the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to establish a commission for the purpose of securing 
information in connection with questions relative to interstate com- 
merce in coal, and for other purposes, approved September 22, 1922, 
is amended to read as follows ; 

“That for the purpose of securing information in connection with 
questions relative to interstate commerce in coal and all questions 
arist out of and connected with the coal Taney 


and problems 
there is hereby esta’ a governmental agency to be known ang 
designated as the United States Coal Commission, to be composed o 


~ 
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not more than seyen members appointed by the 5 the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the mate. Judges 
of courts of the United States shall be eligible for N ee a 
members of the commission, and the appointment, qualification, an 
service of a judge as member shall in nowise affect or impair 
enure as judge, No Member of the United States Senate or of the 
ouse of Representatives shall be eligible to serve on said co! 
sion. Said commission shall elect a chairman by majority vote of its 
members and shall maintain central offices in the District of Columbia, 
but may, whenever it deems it necessary, meet at such other place 
— it may determine. A member of the commission ma. remo 
y the President for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office but for no 
her cause. Each member of said commission shall receive a salary 
f $7,5 a year, except that if a judge of any court of the United 
tates serves as a member of the commission, he shall continue to 
receive only his salary as judge, and shall receive no salary as a menr- 
ber of the commission, but any such judge hereafter serving as a 
ember of the commission, or who has heretofore under appointment 
the President served on or advised with the commission, shall be 
expenses of travel and reasonable e mars 
resi- 


0 


Any 
ed in the same manner as the 


vacancy on 
Said commission shall cease to exist one year 


original appointment. 
after taking effect of this act,” 

Sec, 2. That such act of September 22, 1922, is amended by adding 
after the fourteenth paragraph thereof the following : 

“That the commission or any officer, employee, or agent thereof 
may prepare and submit to and require to be answered by any person 
written questions of fact concerning any of the matters which b 
act the commission is empowered or directed to investigate, and such 
person shall thereupon answer fully and in faith any and all 
questions so propounded, Such answers shall in writing and shall 
be verified by oath of the perme . them and shall returned 
to the commission or its officer or agent within the time which the com- 
mission or any officer or agent thereof may prescribe. The oath may 
be taken before any member of the commission or any officer or agent 
of the commission by it duly authorized, or before aay officer author 
to administer oaths either by the laws of the United States or the 
laws of the State in which verification is made, but when taken before 
a notary or other State officer such oath shall be certified under the 
hand and official 1 of such officer.” 

Sec, 8. That the seventeenth paragraph of such act of September 
22, 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“That any person who shall willfully neglect or refuse to attend 
and 3 7 or 3 or to produce or permit access to any book, 
account, record, document, correspondence, paper, or other evidence, 
or to answer any written ag RE propounded by the commission or 
any officer or agent thereof, as herein provided for, and any rson 
who shall willfully give false testimony in respect of any matter or 
thing under investigation by the commission, or shall make or cause 
to be made any false entry or statement of fact in any written answer 
or report called for by the commission of any officer or agent thereof, 
and any person who shall make or cause to be made any false entry 
or statement of fact in any book, account, record, document, corre- 
spondence, paper, or other evidence, with intent to deceive the com- 
mission or any officer or agent thereof, shall be guilty of an offense, and 
upon conyiction thereof be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by Imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, 

„That in case of disobedience to any subpæna issued by the com- 
mission or any member thereof, or of refusal or neglect to testify fully 
and freely concerning any matter or thing under Investigation by the 
commission, or of refusal to make written answer to any question pro- 
8 by the commission or any officer or agent thereof, or of re- 

sal to permit access to any book, account, record, document, corre- 
spondence, paper, or other evidence, by any person, the commission 
may invoke the ald of the district court of the United States for the 
district in which such person resides in uiring obedience to its 
ee orders, and requests; and the several district courts of the 

Tnited States are hereby invested with jurisdiction in case of such con- 

tumacy or refusal to obey the process, orders, and requests of the com- 
mission to issue an order requiring compliance therewith. Any failure 
to obey such order of the court may be punished by the court as a 
contempt thereof.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration and passage of a joint resolution, 
which has already passed the House and has been favorably 
reported from the Finance Committee, relating to permission to 
return to the United States cattle which have been taken over 
to Mexico on account of the drouth. The committee reports it 
with two amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
422) permitting the entry free of duty of certain domestic 
animals which have crossed the boundary line into foreign 
countries, which had been reported from the Committee on 


Finance, with amendments, 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “ here- 
tafore“ and to insert “during the years 1921 and 1922,” and 
on page 2, lines 2 cud 3, to strike out “ within 12 months from 


the time they so strayed or were driven,” and to insert “on or 
before July 1, 1924,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That Sepa the provisions of the third paragraph of 
paragraph 1506 of Title II of the tarif act of 1922, horses, mules, 
asses, cattle, sheep, 3 and other domestic animals, which during 
ire ears 1921 and 1922 have strayed across the boundary line into any 
Beelen country, or been driven across such boundary line by the owner 
for tem ry opinio abe 8 only, or which may so stray or be 
driven before March 1, 1923, shall, together with their offspring, be 
admitted free of duty, under regulations to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, if brought back to the United States on or be- 
fore July 1, 1924. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have asked the Senator 
to yield to me in order that I might report, from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
Senate Resolution 456. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, I object at this time. The 
filled milk bill is being delayed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York has a right to make a unanimous report from a com- 
mittee. The Senator from Illinois can not object to it. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I have not objected to routine 
matters coming in, but we will not get through with this bill 
to-night if we keep devoting our time to something else, and I 
shall have to object to all other business, 

Mr. McKINLEY. I demand the regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The regu- 
lar order is demanded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
When a Senator has the floor and submits a report from a com- 
mittee, does he have to get unanimous consent to do so? He 
has a right to do so; has he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He must secure unanimous 
consent unless it is during the regular morning hour, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; we will present it to-morrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN resumed his speech. 
some time, 

Mr. STANFIELD. Will the Senator from Alabama yield 
that the Chair may lay before the Senate amendments of the 
House to a Senate bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for that purpose. 


LEASES ON LANDS IN OKLAHOMA, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
4197) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
certain persons and certain corporations permits to explore or 
leases of certain lands that lie south ef the medial line of the 
main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses, which were, on page 1, line 10, to strike out “ January 1, 
1920,” and insert “ February 25, 1920"; on page 2, line 2, to 
strike out all after “gas” down to and including “them,” in 
line 6, and insert, by issuance of permits or leases to those 
found equitably entitled thereto ”; on page 2, line 9, to strike out 
thirty“ and insert sixty“; on page 2, line 11, to strike out 
“shall” and Insert “may”; on page 2, line 19, to strike out 
all after “interest” down to and including “ required,” in line 
3, page 3, and insert“ In case of conflicting claimants for 
permits or leases under this act the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to grant permits or leases to one or more of them, 
as shall be deemed just”; on page 8, line 11, after “ pay,” to 
insert “as royalty”; on page 3. line 22, to strike out who 
was”; on page 3, line 23, to strike out all after“ States,” down 
to and including “ wells,” in line 25; on page 3, line 25, after 
“centum” insert “as royalty“; on page 4, line 1, after “ resi- 
due,” to insert “after deducting and paying the expenses of 
the litigation incurred by the United States and the expenses 
of the receivership ”; and on page 6, line 24, after “ funds,” to 
insert “derived from oil and gas produced from lands of the 
United States.” 


After having spoken for 


1923. 


Mr. STANFIELD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Are these amendments material 
or are they mere matters of form? 

Mr. STANFIELD. They are material, although in principle 
they are really matters of form. I will state the principal 
amendment which has been made to the bill by the House. The 
Senate laid down the rule by which the Secretary of the In- 
terior was to judge of the right of claimants. In the House 
amendment they have applied the rule laid down in the gen- 
eral leasing act, that in case of conflict and contest the See- 
retary of the Interlor is empowered to give leases to one or 
more in case of contest or conflict as he shall judge. That is 
the principal change. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Has the Senator conferred with 
any of the other members of the committee and learned that the 
amendments are satisfactory to them? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have, and they are agreeable to the 
action I propose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon to concur in the amendments of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEFLATION POLICY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has 
had read into the Recorp a part of the great editorial written 
by Richard H. Edmonds, the editor of the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord. That editorial ought to be read by every man and woman 
in the country. It is a masterful document, written by one of 
the ablest, cleverest, and most courageous editorial writers in 
the Republic. He was the first editor of a great magazine to 
set himself to the task of exposing the conspiracy to bring 
about destructive deflation in the United States. When hun- 
dreds of newspapers in the country were working in concert to 
prevent the truth of this thing from being known, when they 
were doing everything in their power to lull the people to sleep 
at home, suppressing news from the Capitol, and trying to hush 
up any discussion that would lead to the real truth in the case, 
Richard H. Edmonds was writing strong, powerful editorials 
demanding an investigation and bringing to the attention of the 
public just what he believed had transpired. 

The first newspaper, Mr. President, to take up the fight was 
the Augusta Chronicle, the oldest newspaper in the South, which 
is ably edited by the brave and brilliant Tom Hamilton, of 
Augusta. I feel that these two men are entitled to have some- 
thing of praise and commendation said of them in the closing 
hours of a Congress to which they have given so much informa- 
tion and ald in disclosing the greatest conspiracy that was ever 
planned and consummated in the United States. These two men, 
Richard H. Edmonds and Tom Hamilton, deserve the praise of 
all the American people. 

Mr. President, it is a difficult thing to have to combat the 
many influences which are working in the Government to sup- 
press the truth and to cripple and break down those who are 
trying to disclose the truth to the country. I know what that is. 

The Washington Post of last Monday morning had a column 
and more describing a cock fight over in the State of Mary- 
land where a few boys and men had gathered to see some 
game cocks from Virginia and Maryland do battle, That 
article was on the front page of this great administration sheet 
on Monday last, and it devoted a little more than a column to 
describing a chicken fight. I remarked to one of my news- 
paper friends that the Washington Post had given more space 
to that cock fight In one day than it had given to my fight 
ngainst the evils of deflation and the deflation crooks in the 
fight of two long years. The Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered a decision months ago taking the Federal Re- 
serve Board seriously to task, criticizing and condemning its 
conduct in its effort to destroy a little State bank out in Ne- 
braska, and no news was eyer sent out from the Capitol re- 
garding that decision. If that- decision had been against the 
State bank and had been favorable to the Federal Reserve 
Board and its criminal policies against that little bank, it 
would have been printed and sent broadcast through the coun- 
try. I wondered what influence it was that kept that informa- 
tion from going out to the country. 

Mr. President, I know that when I make a fight to have a 
fair deal for the people with the newspapers of the country I 
ineur the displeasure of that portion of the press which is sub- 
sidized. I want to state again that a large portion of the 
press is not subsidized; it is honest and clean; but there is a 
portion of it that is as corrupt as it is possible for a news- 
paper to be, and I know that I incur the displeasure of that 
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rotten element of the press, but that does not deter me. I owe 
it to my constituents and I owe it to the country I am trying 
to serye to keep on fighting here until a fair deal is had for the 
people of the country. Somebody should tell the truth about it. 

When a man subscribes for a newspaper, they usually tell 
him, “ You want this paper so that you can keep up with the 
news. Congress will be in session soon, and you want the paper 
so that you can keep up with the news of Congress,” and 
thousands of people subscribe to these papers for the purpose of 
getting the news about the great public questions that are bein 
discussed, what the Members of the House are saying, an 
what the Members of the Senate are saying about the issues 
of the day and the conduct of the Government. 

Mr. President, I have been engaged in the Senate for two 
years in a fight yital to 110,000,000 American people. But few 
hewspapers have given me a fair deal. Scores of newspapers 
nestling about these regional reserve banks have attacked me, 
have written editorials criticizing and condemning me for the 
fight that I have made. They did not know anything about 
the fight I was making. They did not know the merits of the 
cause I was pleading. They were simply doing what they were 
told to do. They were simply told to fire upon me, to level 
thelr broadsides against me: that I was treading close to a dan- 
gerous thing, and that if it should be disclosed it would hurt 
many of those who were enjoying a respectable status at that 
time; that if I was not stopped. the truth would be made 
known and these people would be discredited. That was the 
effort that they made, but it did not deter me, Mr. President. 
I said on this floor time and time again that there was a 
conspiracy, a secret meeting held somewhere, I did not know 
where, to bring about deflation. I said that it did not come 
of its own accord; that it was prearranged. That statement 
was denied. These newspaper yelpers of the Federal Reserve 
Board said, “ There is nothing in it.“ They said that it was 
a pipe dream; that it could not be substantiated; and I kept 
on saying that there was a conspiracy. When I was at the 
high tide of the battle against them in the Senate the Wall 
Street Journal was criticizing me, and the New York Journal 
of Commerce was criticizing me; and when I saw the criticisms 
coming from that quarter I knew that I was right and that I 
was moving in the right direction. I knew that they knew 
that I was treading dangerously near something that they did 
not want disclosed. 

What happened since Governor Harding went off this board? 
I have here a copy of the little journal-that was kept of that 
conspiracy that they held. Here it is. It is entitled: 

Transcript of 1 hic minutes of conference with the Federal 
Reserve Board of the Federal Advisory Council and the class A direc- 
tors of the Federal reserve banks, held at Washington, May 18, 1920. 

We never got hold of this little document until Governor 
Harding was driven from the Federal Reserve Board, 

Mr, President, I did not have that document when I was 
making the fight here for nearly two years; but I told about 
what had happened at this meeting without really knowing all 
of the inside facts. Those who will take the time to read this 
document and read the charges and the argument I made will 
see how closely I tracked what occurred. I said that they 
agreed not to tell what had happened. I said that there was a 
secret arrangement. I said that those present were to go home 
and whisper the word around. 

Mr. President, Governor Harding in closing that meeting 
cautioned them all to be exceedingly careful and discreet, and to 
say nothing about anything that was said regarding rediscount 
rates, That was the vital question. They had agreed to raise 
the rediscount rate. They knew what effect that would have 
upon the business of the country; and they agreed in secret 
conclave not to let the American people, who were to be vitaliy 
affected by the change, know anything about what had hap- 
pened or what was going to happen. 

After that parting injunction of Governor Harding these 
gentlemen dispersed. The country did not know that it was 
sleeping over a volcano. The country did not know that within 
30 days there would be serlous trouble in the financial world 
over here. The country did not know that the Liberty bonds, 
which the Government had plighted its faith to hold at par to 
the people who bought them out of patriotic motives, were to 
tumble down, and that the people who had them and who 
were trying to hold them would be forced to throw them upon 
the market, and that the bond sharks of Wall Street would 
feast and fatten upon them at the cost and expense of the 
American people who bought them to help their country in the 
hour of its peril. 

Mr. President, at that meeting Mr. Treman, the acting goy- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in advocat- 
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ing that the reserve banks begin to restrict the granting of 
credit through individual banks, said: 


You must do something more than send them requests not to do it. 
That is, not to make loans. 


The way to do It is to bring them face to face with the officials of 
the Federal reserve bank in each district and have them understand 
the situation and bave them in turn go back and deal with the com- 
mercial and business interests. 

Mr. President,. on the floor of the Senate I called attention 
to one of these meetings where these bankers were brought face 
to face with the Federal reserye agent out in southern Cali- 
fornia, I can understand it all now. AH this sort of business 
was discussed and agreed upon. It was agreed in that secret 
meeting to hoist the black flag; but the people to be slaugh- 
tered did not know it. Qut in southern California the bank- 
ers’ convention was in session. Judge Swine, Congressman 
from that State, was there, and a friend of his said, “ Come 
and go inte the convention and sit with me.” The officials, 
it seems, did not know that any man was in the convention 
who was not a banker, and this Federal reserve agent got up 
and said te these bankers, Lou must not loan any more 
money on farm paper, agricultural products, live stock,” and 
so forth, and dozens ef bankers sprang to their feet and said, 
“We do business with the farmers and cattle people. We 
loan money to them, Our business is tied up with their 
business. They need money, and we must let them have 
money.” Then this agent made this significant statement: If 
you loan them money, we will not rediscount your paper.” 
That was the first epen and baid act, so far as I know, carry- 
ing out the secret instructions given at the secret conference 
held here in the city of Washington May 18, 1920. What was 
it dolng? Striking dead the agricultural business and the 
cattle business of the West. - 

What happened here in the Senate on that same day? 
Tbe Senator from Illinois [Mr. MeConuick] introduced a reso- 
lution in a way suggesting deflation, calling upon the board to 
know what it was going to do about deflation. I have said 
here a dozen times that there must have been some under- 
standing that that action shouid be taken here in the Senate 
the same day this advisory council was in oathbound secret 
session in W That resolution was passed through 
this body, and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Qwen] made 
a speech in the Senate in which be said that that resolution 
was a nucleus around which they hoped to hang deflation, and 
he was a prephet. Just what he said would happen did hap- 
pen, and he said that he could easily understand how the 
financial interests of New York, and the financial interests of 
Chicago, the home of the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Mc- 
CoxmicK], would be interested in having this decision brought 
about. 

That resolution passed, and Governor Harding immediately 
wrote a reply to the Senate, and in it promised to use every 
power at his command to do what was suggested in the Senate 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I knew they had not given the country any 
notice, but I did not know that they actually promised in this 
secret meeting that no notice would be given to the various 
business interests of the country. I did not know that I 
would find on printed page somewhere that Governor Harding 
had actually said such a thing, and that some of the things 
said had been taken down so that it could be read and pre- 
served, but in speaking upon this subject one day I said that 
it was a secret arrangement, and that no notice was given to 
the country; that nobody had notice as to what was going 
to happen so that he could prepare himself or herself and be 
ready for the crash when it came. 

I referred to a man from the Northwest, a Republican, 
himself a wealthy man, now a Senator in this body, telling 
me that they sent him word that they were going to deflate, 
and telling him te act accordingly and get in out of the 
weather, and he said, “I can not get in. My business is in 
such shape that if you do deflate, it is going to cost me 
thousands of dollars,” and he said, “It did cost me thousands 
ef dollars.” 

I likened that situation to people sitting in a theater, hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children looking at the stage and 
laughing and being entertained, happy at what was transpir- 
ing there, when some one slipped down the aisle and went over 
to a box and whispered to the distinguished personages there 
that a bomb was being planted under the building, and that in 
15 minutes it would go off; for them to get out while the 
getting was good; that they gathered up their wraps and coats 
and hats, and silently stole away; that they had gone hardly 


a couple of blocks before the bomb went off, the roar was 
heard for miles, the groans of the dying were leard, and 
hundreds of people were murdered in the crash. 

I said that was what happened under the deflation drive, 
They deliberately planted this bomb under the business of 
seveuty-odd million people in America, and they touched it off 
without giving them a moment's notice. The little man, the 
one-horse farmer, the ten-horse farmer, the blacksmith, the 
crossroads merchant, the village merchant, the town merchant, 
the country banker, men in all kinds of business in the common 
walks of life, were literally slaughtered by that cruel deflation 
drive, and not a moment's warning was given to any of them. 
That is precisely what the Federal Reserve Board did. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] has introduced a 
resolution calling upon the President to have this thing investi- 
gated. The President has held the same Federal Reserve Board 
in office. Governor Harding did not go off the board until his 
term expired by law August 9. He held on two years after 
President Harding went into office. He held on during all the 
time some of us were condemning deflation here in the Senate. 
I said repeatedly that the President ought to remove him, that 
unless he condoned what he did and indorsed his policy he 
ought to get rid of him; but he did not get rid of him. He did 
not get rid of him until his term expired under the law and it 
was disclosed that he could not be confirmed by the Senate if 
3 hag been reappointed. The other members are still on the 

I do not know just how vigorous and thorough the investiga- 
tion would be if the President should conduct it. The President 
has so many things to occupy his mind. I had rather have a 
congressional investigation. I may seek to get one next fall, 
when we come back, unless good results come from this investi- 
gation, if such an investigation is ordered, because I want a real 
investigation. I would like tọ interrogate these gentlemen my- 
self. I have already convicted Governor Harding of a grave 
national crime. I would like to ask them about certain things 
and go a little more into detail as to what occurred in that 
secret conference. 

I would like to ask them if the spokesman for the New York 
bank did not protest, as this secret record shows he did, against 
having this progressive interest rate applied to New York, and 
I would like to ask them why it was they never did apply that 
rate to New York. I would like to ask them if the governor of 
the bank which serves my State, Governor Wellborn, of the 
Atlanta bank, and the governor of the bank ef Dallas, did not 
ask them not to apply the progressive rate down there, and why 
it was that it was applied at those two banks and not to New 
York. There are several questions I would like to propound to 
these gentlemen in this connection. 

I have contended all along that deflation was cruel, criminal, 
inexcusable, and indefensible. I still contend that. It was a 
cut and dried plan to pillage and plunder the American people. 
Ged only knows how much money they made out of that steal. 
Think of it, these men sitting behind closed doors, playing with 
billions and billions of wealth, and agreeing amongst themselves 
that they would go out and strike a blow that would cause the 
destruction of property vatues by the billions, and nobody but 
themselves and those in the inner circle was to know anything 
about it. 

Do you know, Mr. President, there are men in this Republic 
who speculate who would have given $50,000,000 for that in- 
formation that night. If they could have been told, and I sup- 
pose they got the tip, that this thing was going to happen, they 
would have gone upon the stock exchanges and sold and sold 
and sold. Senators, when men sell on these exchanges, the 
lower the price goes, the more money they make, and they 
would take no risk whatever in selling, because they knew that 
what was going to happen by the direction of Governor Harding 
and his beard would tumble prices down and down, and they 
would gather up their profits by the millions. That is what 
the conspirators did. 

President Wilson was very ill at that time. If I had heen 
President, that deflation policy should never have been pulled 
off. If I had been President and I had known they intended 
to pull it off, I would have in a quiet way tried to stop it, and 
if I could not have stopped it that way, I would have em- 
ployed sterner means and have been tempted to de as Old 
Hickory Jackson did in the ease of old Biddle. You know what 
he told him, do you not? Biddle went to Jackson and wanted 
to have Congress couple some of bis speculative measures with 
a Government measure and teld Jackson that they ought to be 

through together. Jackson would not agree to it. Then 
iddle said to Jackson, “I will not let your bill pass.” Jackson 
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told him that he could not prevent its passage. Biddle sald that 
he could. Then Jackson said to him that was too much power 
for one man or one concern to have, and he would take it from 
him; and he did. Then what did old Biddle tell Jackson? He 
said, “I will contract the currency and produce a panic.” And 
Old Hickory Jackson said to Biddle, “If you do, damn you, I 
will hang you.” He ought to have been hanged for such a 
crime. Biddle’s panic did not come. The men who inspired 
and pulled this deflation conspiracy in 1920 were criminals. 
They destroyed property values by the billions. They swept 
away in thousands of instances the accumulations of a Hfe- 
time. They deserved to be hanged. 

Mr. President, that deflation policy drove men mad. Hun- 
dreds were driven to death by their own hands. They were 
good men struggling for an honest livelihood, struggling to 
support their,wives and children, and yet this deflation was 
produced through the conspiracy held here in Washington, and 
it brought this crash upon the country, and it dazed and 
stunned hundreds of these men and drove them mad, and I 
have said drove them to kill themselyes. Why not hang half 
a dozen conscienceless criminals rather than permit hundreds 
of men to be driven to death by their own hands or into the 
insane asylums of the country? 

The reason they wanted to suppress me was because I was 
on a hot trail and they feared that I would disclose to the 
public the truth of their cruel and criminal conduct and I was 
interfering with their false theories regarding panics. They 
were spreading their propaganda over the country in an effort 
to educate the people that panics could not be prevented, that 
they would just come anyhow every 5 or 10 years, I knew that 
that was not true and I said so. It is a falsehood as black as 
midnight. There is no excuse for a panic in a great Govern- 
ment like ours under the Federal reserve system and our other 
banking institutions if they are honestly administered. They 
must be honestly administered. A few Senators in this body, 
who have the courage to speak their minds and who have the 
sease to study the problems presented from time to time, can 
do a great deal toward keeping the Federal Reserve Board on 
the right road. We can get the news to the bankers and to 
business generally through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I have 

- received hundreds of letters saying something like this: “I 
have been reading your speeches about this deflation policy. 
I agree with you. We only get this information through the 
Record. The newspapers do not give it to us.” 

Mr. President, I want to mention another thing just here. I 
would like to know why the nomination of Mr. Crissinger has 
not been favorably reported to the Senate. He was appointed 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board several weeks ago. Why 
is he being held up? What does this delay in reporting his name 
mean? Why can we not have the opportunity to vote on his 
confirmation? There would be no question about his confirma- 
tion. Why does the majority of the Banking and Currency 
Committee hold back the report? Do they want to give Mr. 
Crissinger a recess appointment? Do they want him to go 
without confirmation until next December? Do they want these 
vultures to have an opportunity to pick at him and peck at 
him for nine months? Why is it they do not bring his name 
into this Chamber? He is a good man, I repeat, and an honest 
man. He favored a reduction of the rediscount rate when I 
was making a fight for it here for months; he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Wall Street by saying it ought to be reduced. 
Why does not the Banking and Currency Committee bring his 
name into this Chamber and let us vote on him before adjourn- 
ment Sunday? 

I am going to insist on his confirmation. He must be con- 
firmed before we adjourn or the people must know the reason 
why. I want to read here what the Manufacturers’ Record 
says on this subject: 

WHAT ARE THE FORCES FIGHTING CONFIRMATION OF MR. CRISSINGER AS 
GOVERNOR OF RESERVE BOARD? 


The question may be well asked, Why should the confirmation of Mr. 
Crissinger be held up on account of the fight on Mr. McNary? 

Are they the ones which two years ago were declaring that the office 
of the comptroller ought to be abolished? (And we presume that the 
chief reason for desiring to abolish the office was the great fight of the 
then comptroller, who was actively antagonizing the deflation campaign 
of the Federal Reserve Board.) 

Now, these influences are saying that the comptrollership is so im- 

Propo that Mr. Crissinger must not be confirmed until his successor 
s in office. 

This apparently is a trick to prevent the confirmation of Crissinger 
and compel bim to aceept a recess appointment, and thus have held 
over his head a possible failure of the next Congress to confirm his 
appointment. 

Mr. Crissinger has repeatedly given evidence of his sympath 
troubles of agriculture and his desire to make the Federa 
system useful to farmers and business men generally. 


for the 
reserve 


His failure to be confirmed would in many resp 
the country, Senators who have the true interest of the country at 


ects be a calamity to 


heart and who want to make certain that no such policy of secrecy, 
fatal to the rae vnc of the Federal Reserve Board, shall prevail in 
the future sbould demand that Mr. Crissinger be confirmed immediately, 


subtly endeavored by indirection to prevent a vote on his nomination 
to the governship of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The exposé in the Manufacturers’ Record of last week of the amaz- 
ing methods adopted to prevent the public and the pa from getting 
information about the actions of the reserve board and the secrecy 
enjoined upon those in attendance should awaken the Senate and the 
country to the supreme necessity of confirming Mr. Crissinger immedi- 
ately, despite the quiet but determined efforts of the forces which seek 
to continue their control over the Federal reserve system. 

That is a strong and timely editorial from the Manufac- 
turers’ Record of February 28, 1923. 

Oh, Mr. President, the people are getting tired, they are get- 
ting exceedingly weary of making a football of this great Fed- 
eral banking institution and playing politics with it. We want 
it administered fairly and honestly. I have never criticized the 
system. I am proud of it. I helped to create it. I said all the 
time that deflation was not the fault of the system, that they 
perverted it from the end of its institution, that they malad- 
ministered it and turned it over to the control of the Wall Street 
financiers, 

I said a moment ago that the deflation was inexcusable and 
indefensible. I want to read, in support of that statement, 
Governor Harding’s own words in the report of the board for 
1920. Here is what he said: 

The Federal reserve system has met the requirements of war and re- 
adjustment by expanding, without, however, e Its legal 
reserves. It is capable, if need be, of expanding still further without 
having recourse to the emergency provisions of the act, and very much 
further by availing itself of these provisions. 

Why did we create the reserve system? We created it for 
the purpose of resorting to the reserves in a crisis. We created 
it for the purpose of calling upon the reserve if the hour came 
when it was necessary to do so. We had no pride in merely 
providing a reserve and nursing it as a plaything and per- 
mitting a crash to come throughout the country, destroying the 
business of the people. The business of the people was not 
ereated for the purpose of supporting the Federal reserve 
banks. The Federal reserve system was created for the pur- 
pose of aiding and supplying the needs of the business Interests 
of the country, Now what happened? 

Mr. President, John Skelton Williams was at that meeting 
here in Washington. He made a statement to the board that 
if this thing was to be done at all, it should be done in a sane 
manner, gradually, so as not to seriously disturb business. 
He said, in substance, “ If a crash comes, you will be responsi- 
ble.” speaking to the members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
“for that crash,” because the sound condition of the Federal 
reserve system was such, he said, that any serious business dis- 
turbance would be wholly unjustifiable. 

Mr. President, wherever they have had their hired agents 
I mean the crooked, subsidized press—they have distorted what 
I have said. They have circulated in my own State newspaper 
articles from other States which have been reproduced in one 
or two papers in Alabama to the effect that “ Senator Herrin 
renewed his attack on the Federal reserve system again to- 
day,” and so forth, or “ Senator Herrin made another speech 
attacking the Federal reserve system.” I challenge anybody 
to read the speeches I have made and find one word where I 
have ever criticized the Federal reserve system. I have always 
praised it. I have criticized the conduct of those who betrayed 
it, of those who entered into a conspiracy to destroy business 
and produce a panic, and that is what they planned to do in 
this secret, meeting held here in Washington. 

There are several of these quotations from this little pam- 
phlet, with comments thereon from a former member of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
that I want to print in the Recorp. I shall not take the time to 
read them, but I ask permission to readjust them and print 
them in the Recorp. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 


is granted. 
(See Appendix 1.) 
Mr. HEFLIN. 1 shall not detain the Senate much longer. 


In view of the fact that some of the newspapers have printed 
articles that misrepresent my position upon the question, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in connection with my speech some 
of the letters I have received complimentary to my work against 
the Federal Reserve Board's deflation policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 2. 


The Chair 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall conclude, because I do 
not want to detain Senators at this time. I shall have some- 
thing to say on various occasions on the subject. God being my 
helper, I am going to fight to prevent the recurrence of such a 
crime. Under this deflation drive I saw the agricultural masses 
of the South and West swept down, pillaged and plundered by 


the speculators and gamblers of the country. I saw 7,000,000 
men driven out of employment. I saw industries stand idle. 
I saw stagnation in business in my country, while a few men 
flourished in evil doing and clipped their coupons by the million 
as a result of this conspiracy held in Washington May 18, 1920. 

Mr. President, in order that I may get in form for circulating 
purposes a statement, I propose to put something in the RECORD 
regarding the subsidized press that has undertaken to hamper 
me and misrepresent me in this work. 

Mr. President, the man who winks at and condones a thing 
that he believes is wrong, a thing that he believes is fraught 
with danger to his country, is not the right kind of a citizen; 
but the one who dares to do what he believes is right, and con- 
demns wrong whenever he finds it—in the strong as well as in 
the weak—he is a good citizen, valuable in many ways to his 
day and generation. 

The press, like the public servant, owes a duty to the people. 
Both should ever be on guard, striving at all times to do that 
which will promote the common weal and best serve the cause 
of humanity. Predatory interests can work no injury to the 
country as long as the press is free and fearless and the public 
servant is honest and faithful. But a corrupt and venal press, 
like a corrupt and crooked public official, becomes a constant 
menace and danger to the life of the State and Nation. Neither 
one should have the respect or support of patriotic, self-respect- 
ing people anywhere. An incorruptible press and an incor- 
ruptible public official are essential to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people, and absolutely necessary to the preservation 
of our free institutions, Then it is true, of course, that a cor- 
rupt press and a corrupt public official are the enemies of all 
that is clean and wholesome in our Government, and they 
should both be pointed out and treated as arch enemies to the 
country. 

When the criminal agencies of greed and avarice go out to 
gather where they have not planted, to reap where they have 
not sown, to deprive others of the fruits of their toil, they seek 
first to corruptly control certain newspapers and then they seek 
to elect to office men who have no courage or convictions—men 
who will do what they want done without regard to the prin- 
ciples of right and justice, While a large portion of the Ameri- 
can press is still free, the number of subsidized and corrupt 
newspapers are increasing to an alarming degree. The success- 
ful effort is being made by certain selfish and sinister interests 
to buy control of certain newspapers. They have in mind two 
things in doing that; one is te prevent the paper in question 
from antagenizing their propaganda and putting the people wise 
te just what they are trying te do, and the other is to make the 
paper their own enthusiastic agent or handy instrument in de- 
ceiving and misleading the people. In buying over secretly and 
corruptly controlling one of these papers in some communities 
they frequently leave the people without a single paper that 
will give the truth regarding matters that vitally affect the 
welfare of the community. 

The Bible tells us that the truth is the light, and yet sub- 
sidized newspapers suppress the truth and spread the darkness 
of deception and falsehood where God's sunlight of truth should 
ever shine. Thank God there are newspapers in America 
many of them—that stand foursquare to every wind that blows. 
Some of them are country weeklies, published far from the 
hustle and stir of the city. Such papers, daily and weekly, year 
in and year out advocate what they conscientiously believe is 
right and best for the country. They are serving their day and 
generation well, and contributing to the strength and glory of 
the Republic. They are mighty factors in the preservation of 
American ideals, and they are contributing in a superb and 
powerful way to the perpetuity of American institutions. All 
hail to them! Long live the courageous and unbridled press of 
our country! May their tribe increase. 

No honest man has any right to contribute a dollar in sub- 
scription, or in any other way, to the support of a newspaper 
that belongs soul and body to predatory interests. What do 
people do when they discover that a public official they have 
been voting for has become the tooi of their enemies and is 
being used to misrepresent and rob them? Why, they quit vot- 
ing for him and he is retired to private life. 

What would happen to the corrupt newspaper, the bribed 
ageut of the corrupt interests, if the people who subscribe to it 


would write to the editor or manager and simply say: “ My dear 
sir, your paper editorially is antagonistic to the principles of 
fair play and justice. You traduce and slander the public offl- 
cials who advocate measures that are good for the masses of the 
people. You seem to represent those who are diametrically op- 
posed to my interest, and if I continue to subscribe to your paper 
I am aiding you to destrey those who are fighting for me and 
mine. I therefore request you to stop sending your paper to me.“ 
What would happen if that should be done? Why, these papers 
would be put out of business. The big advertisements, for 
which they get big money, are given to them because of the 
large subscription list that they have amongst the people. Cut 
down the subscription list, reduce it to a low figure, and the 
advertisements would immediately fall off and the corrupt sheet 
would die. When the citizen subscribes to and helps to support 
a corrupt and venal newspaper, he becomes responsible in part 
for the wicked work of such a paper. He not only permits the 
vile and venomous sheet to carry its scurrilous slime Into his 
home, but he is helping to make It possible for such a sheet to 
continue its rotten and infamous existence. 

I want to see the rank and file of our citizens, men and 
women everywhere, wake up to a full realization of their duty 
and responsibility in the matter of fighting, not supporting, but 
fighting, that part of the press which has no principle, no con- 
yiction, but is corrupt and venal, and therefore dangerously 
harmful to the best interest of the American people. 

On the other hand, the newspaper that cries out against a 
dangerous policy and gives the truth to the people, in spite of 
the greed and wealth of those back of that policy, is the kind of 
newspaper that must continue if the Republic is to live. Such 
a paper is entitled to the confidence and support of patriotic 
people everywhere. I have in mind several such newspapers. 
I am going to mention one of them now. In 1920, when the 
Republican leaders and the big speculators and financiers of 
Wall Street conspired to bring on deflation and produce a panic, 
the effort was made by the conspirators to keep the truth from 
the people. The propaganda was started in New York and 
Washington, and spread rapidly over the country, to the effect 
that the business distress and financial disaster that had come 
upon us in all their fury could not be helped, but just came of 
their own accord from somewhere. Many people, dazed and 
stunned by the blow that came with the destruction of property 
values and the utter collapse of business of every kind, accepted 
the theory of the deflation propagandists as they gazed despond- 
ently upon the ruin that deflation had wrought. The big crimi- 
nals of the biggest financial crime of the century were busy fool- 
ing the people, covering up their tracks, hiding the proof of their 
guilt, as they gathered in the rich fruits of their crime. Then it 
was that Tom Hamilton, the brave and brilliant editor of the 
oldest newspaper in the South, the Augusta Chronicle, com- 
menced to lay the blame for deflation upon the Federal Reserve 
Board and its fellow conspirators. His was the first daily paper 
in the country that dared to lay at the door of the Federal 
Reserve Board the charge that deflation was deliberately 
planned and brought about for the purpose of enriching the few 
at the expense of the many. It required courage of a high order 
to do that. While some other papers took up the fight and ren- 
dered valuable service later on, the Augusta Chronicle and the 
Manufacturers’ Record were first and foremost in the great 
battle against the deflation conspirators. 

I wonder what would happen if they could drive out, scare 
out, and buy out all the courage and moral stamina left in our 
public men. Time was when the public man who condemned 
the wrong and cried out against crooks in high places had the 
support of most of the press of the country. . But the time has 
come when some newspapers will openly and brazenly attack, 
vilify, and slander the public man who dares to condemn the 
conduct of the man or set of men that they have been hired 
to boost, protect, and defend. 

The question is, Shall devotion to duty, courage, and love of 
fair play and justice in our public men be encouraged and 
upheld as things to be prized in the land that we love, or 
shall the corrupt newspapers be permitted the use of the mails 
and come into our homes in order to peddle out their bartered 
poison against clean and courageous public men? 

Mr. President, because of the unfair treatment of me by 
certain newspapers in other parts of the country and one or 
two in my own State, I feel it my duty to print excerpts from 
some of the letters that I have received regarding my work in 
the Senate. Those who read them will understand that I am 
placing them in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that the people 
who have read the criticisms and perversions of the truth 
regarding my service may read what others, unbribed and 
unafraid, have voluntarily written to me upon the subject. 


1923. 


APPENDIX 1, 
CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE CENTRAL VEREIN, 


St. Louis, Mo., August 16, 1922. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Hon. Dear Sm: The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 3 
contained a short report regarding statements made by you on 
the previous day in the Senate. We clipped this item and com- 
pared it with the stenographie report as printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and thereby discovered how misleading the 
newspaper report is. 

We concluded to bring this matter to the attention of our 
people and have done so in our Press Bulletin of August 9, 
which we are sending you herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE CENTRAL VEREIN, 
F. P. Kenxet, Director. 


[From Press Bulletin of the Central Bureau 5 the Central Verein, vol. 
0, August 9, 1922, No. 10.] 


NOT SUPPRESSED BUT GROSSLY DISTORTHD—SENATOR HEFLIN’S SERIOUS 
CHARGE OF EXTORTION AGAINST FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD—PRNSS ITEM 
COMPARED WITH REPORT IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The manner in which the reading public is being misled by 
the news vendors—that is, the parties responsible for the infor- 
mation distributed to the dailies—is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing observation: Papers of August 3 contained an account 
from Washington saying that Senator HerLIN, of Alabama, in 
opposing the reappointment of Governor Harding, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, had declared that interest of 874 per cent 
had been charged a small bank in his State by the Atlanta 
Federal Reserve Bank in 1920. Senator Smoor, of Utah, thus 
the item continues, said he could not understand how Senator 
Hxrriux's statement could be true, or how a bank could pay 
such an interest rate and survive. 

Senator Herirn’s response to the doubt the Utah Senator 
cast on his remarks is quoted in the newspaper report, but in a 
manner that seems intended to mislead the reading public. 
“Senator Hertrn,” thus runs his reply, as contained in the 
item from Washington, “insisting he had documents to prove 
his statements, said the Alabama bank barely managed to live 
but that its business and customers were destroyed.” 

Now, the fact that Senator Herrin is simply “ insisting he 
had the documents” and not producing them would naturally 
lead skeptical newspaper readers, or those who favor the pres- 
ent banking system, to doubt, as Senator Smoor did, the possi- 
bility of so preposterous an interest charge as the one Senator 
Hertr alleged an Alabama bank to have paid. But what did 
Senator Herrin really say? Turning to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, No. 196, issue of August 2, 1922, we find, on page 
11871, that, having charged the governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Mr. Harding, with having applied the progressive 
interest rate to the agricultural sections of the South and 
West, but not at all to the other sections of the country, the 
Senator continued: “I hold in my hand a letter, written by the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, in which he 
acknowledges that they charged a bank in my State 874} per 
cent interest. 

Now, this is evidently something entirely different from what 
Senator HEFLIN was reported in the daily papers as having 
said. Furthermore, he added weight to what we have quoted 
from his address in the Senate by informing his colleagues 
that this valuable document had been furnished him by the 
former Comptroller of the Currency, Williams. “I made that 
charge,” Senator Herrin continued, “on this floor for more 
than a year, and I could get no information on the subject 
from either the board or the bank of Atlanta as to the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of my charge. In the meantime the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board was proclaiming that 
agriculture was in no way being discriminated against. He 
declared that agriculture had been aided in every way possible, 
when the real facts show that agriculture was stricken down 
and practically destroyed by the deflation policy conduct of 
Governor Harding.” 

Clinching his arguments, Senator Hrrrry, addressing him- 
self to the Chair, proclaimed: “Mr. President, I have the proof 
now. A bank in my State, furnishing money and credit to 
farmers at the crop-moving time, had the progressive interest 
rate applied to it by the Reserve Bank of Atlanta and forced 
to pay 87} per cent interest.” Does that look like a fair deal 
for agriculture?” he exclaimed. “Does that look like aiding 
agriculture in every way possible?” 

At this point Senator Rosrnson, of Arkansas, interjected a 
question regarding the object of imposing such a rate. Senator 
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Hern, answering the interrogation, said: The object was to 
shut off loans, to prevent agriculture from getting money, to 
force the farmer to sell regardless of market conditions, be- 
cause the edict had gone out, in a quiet way, to stop loaning 
money on cotton and live stock and other farm products.” 
Moreover, Senator Herrin made it absolutely clear that this 
rate was actually collected. “I criticized the Federal Reserve 
Board,” he stated furthermore, “for its brutal and inhuman 
conduct in this matter, until I, with John Skelton Williams, 
forced the policy to be changed and the money to be refunded. 
The injury had been done, however, before the money was re- 
funded.” 

To the question now put to him by Senator RonixsoNð: How 
could a bank continue in business and pay that exorbitant 
rate?” the Senator from Alabama replied: “ It practically had 
to quit, barely lived through that trying time.” And while 
a bank in the South, the dependence of agriculturists, had 
financial thumbscrews applied to it in such a manner, “a bank 
in New York borrowed many, many times more than its 
eapital, and they never applied the progressive interest rate 
to it at all.” In other words, as Senator HEFLIN so trenchantly 
put it: “Six per cent in New York, and an interest rate of 
873 per cent in Alabama.” 

Let anyone compare the item regarding Senator HEFLIN’S 
accusation, as it appeared in the papers of August 3, with the 
stenographer’s report printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and the result must be the conviction that the public was kept 
entirely in the dark regarding the serious indictment against 
the Federal Reserve Board pronounced by the Alabama Sen- 
ator. And it is difficult to believe that the misleading news- 
paper report was due to the incompetence of some reporter. 
The account, as it was given to the papers, impresses one as 
studied, inasmuch as the writer can not be accused of having 
suppressed the fact of the charge, while only a comparison of 
his item and the report printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
would prove that in reality Senator HerLIN’s damaging state- 
ments had been falsified, 

CENTRAL. BUREAU OF THE CENTRAL VEREIN, 


Abdusr 22, 1922. 
Mr. F. P. Kenxer, 
Director Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

My Dran Sm: Your letter inclosing a copy of press bulletin 
of the Central Bureau of the Central Verein has been received 
and noted. I have read with keen interest and appreciation 
your bulletin, in which you show how unfairly my speech was 
reported on the date mentioned. 

I am receiving letters from all over the country indorsing 
my position on the destructive deflation policy conducted by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Wherever the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp goes and the people can get the truth I have received 
letters strongly indorsing my stand in this matter. I have 
never seen one report sent out from Washington on a speech 
that I made upon this subject that gave a fair report of what 
I said in discussing the subject. Some strange influence has 
been at work to keep the facts that I have given from time to 
time from reaching the public. 

Again thanking you for your interest and kindness in this 
matter, I am, with best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, J. THos. Herrin. 


APPENDIX 2. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Here is a copy of an interesting letter, writ- 
ten by Hon. John Skelton Williams to the editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, Hon. Richard H. Edmonds, of Bal- 


timore: 
Marcu 3, 1923. 

Dear Mn. Epmonps: I thank you for sending me a copy of 
the letter addressed to you by Acting Governor Platt, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in which he pretends to set forth, but 
really misrepresents, my position at the conferenee of May 18, 
1920, at which I was present during a part of the proceedings. 

After the well-merited excoriation which Judge Branp, of 
Georgia, publicly administered to this self-same Platt on the 
floor of the House of Representatives a year or so ago, he “ ran 
to cover” and nothing was heard from him for some time. As 
you probably know, he is the particular member of the board to 
whom I referred in my speech before the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation on July 14, 1921, when I said: 

Upon another occasion when certain policies were being dis- 
cussed in the Federal Reserve Board, which were being opposed | 
on the ground that they might result in forcing the failure or 
retirement from business of many small State banks throughout | 
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the country, a certain member of the board, who has never been 
conspicuous for a knowledge of banking or an adequate com- 
prehension of the difficulties which the country has had to face 
in the past year, spoke up and said, in effect, If this plan means 
goe failure of the small State banks, that need not stop it; in 

act, if we can’t get rid of the small State banks by any other 
method, it might as well to get rid of them that way '—that 
is to say, by their failure. It was the same statesman and 
member of the board who a few weeks later condoned the action 
of a large bank in a big city which had been discovered to have 
charged a valued customer the equivalent of about 200 per cent 
per annum interest on a loan of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars for about six months, with the remark that ‘all banks 
charge those rates, more or less? ” 

Mr. Platts statement to the effect that all banks charge such 
unconscionable rates as those which I was at the time condemn- 
ing was of course untrue, for there are thousands of decent and 
self-respecting banks throughout the country who have never 
charged or countenanced those unscrupulous rates. 

If Platt denies now the above statement which I made pub- 
licly more than 18 months ago, and was never denied as far 
as I have ever heard, he will only furnish additional evidence 
of his reckless mendacity. The speech in which I made those 
charges was made by me openly before the Joint Commission 
on Agricultural Inquiry of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives on August 2, 1921, in the presence of sev- 
eral members of the Reserve Board, and they did not dare to 
question or deny them. It is too late now for them to try to 
do so. 

In his speech before the May 18 conference, in admitting his 
ignorance of banking matters, Mr. Platt said to the assembly: 

“T feel a little bit of trepidation before an audience made up 
exclusively of bankers, because I think I may be subject to a 
little criticism for not having had a great deal of banking ex- 
perience. In fact, my actual banking experience is confined 
chiefly to acting as teller at a few bank elections.” 

His whole conduct on the board impresses me as confirmatory 
of that confession. Platt's letter to you is so ill-tempered, so 
undignified, and so full of misstatements that I doubt whether 
you will think it worthy of a reply. 

I note that he has the impudence to say to you: 

“If persons who took part in the discussion decide to prose- 
cute the Manufacturers’ Record for libel, as I shall urge them 
to do, it would be natural to expect Mr. Williams to join in 
the prosecution, because his own attitude is as grossly mis- 
represented as anyone's.” 

As your editorial was a plain, dignified, and forceful state- 
ment of facts and contained no misrepresentation of anyone, as 
far as I can see, Platt may be right in saying that my attitude 
was subjected to the same degree of misrepresentation as any- 
one’s when no one's was misrepresented ; but if I should under- 
take to “ join in a prosecution” it would not be of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, which has so courageously e and 
turned the light of publicity upon the proceedings of the May 
18 conference, for Platt knows well enough the intense and 
bitter feeling which exists against the men who have been de- 
scribed on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere as “ conspira- 
tors,” who, after the soothing assurances which they gaye as 
to the orderly, intelligent, and considerate manner with which 
a reasonable degree of deflation was to be brought about, cut 
the props from under the country’s prosperity and precipitated, 
artificially, and as many believe designedly, the most ruinous 
and drastic deflation and contraction of credits which the com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural interests of the world eyer 
experienced. 

In his letter to you he has the effrontery to say that I— 

“First. Agreed to the conclusions of the meeting. 

“Second. Voted for the resolution adopted. 

“ Third. Advocated deflation in express terms, and was prac- 
tically the only person taking part in the discussion who 
did so.” 

Those brief extracts from his letter contains three false and 
misleuding statements. 

I did not agree to the conclusions of the meeting as put into 
practice. 

I did not vote for the resolution adopted. 

I was not practically the only person taking part in the dis- 
cussion who advocated deflation in express terms. 

Piatt doubtless knows well enough that at conferences and 
hearings of that character the members of the board present 
who are conducting the hearing do nol vote on the questions 
brought up; at least they did not when I was a member of the 
board. Such meetings and conferences go on record by the 


passage of resolutions, and their resolutions are taken up sub- 
sequently at meetings of the board in executive session for con- 
sideration and action if desirable. 

Platt admits a little later in his letter, however, that what I 
advocated was a “proper and reasonable degree of contrac- 
tion“ — a reasonable degree of deflation.” 

When, in the meeting of May 18, 1920, I had unsuspectingly 
commended Governor Harding's opening address, In which he 
had given those positive assurances that whatever liquidation 
Was to be brought about was to be “ gradual” and “ sensible,” 
and that great care was to be taken “not to overdo this matter 
of liquidation,” I never imagined that a majority of the Reserve 
Board could sympathize or agree with the views of the chair- 
man of one of the Federal reserve banks who got up during 
the meeting and actually suggested that the reserve system 
should “without disturbance” bring about a contraction of 
loans during the ensuing three or four months of tico or three 
billions of dollars, or 10 per cent of all outstanding loans, which 
he stated to the meeting was the kind of liquidation that had 
been “ spoken of in the Federal reserve system as orderly liqui- 
dation.” I can not conceive how any sane and intelligent man 
could regard such ruinous deflation as would naturally follow 
the calling in of two or three billions of loans in three or four 
months as indicative of the “wise and discriminating judg- 
ment” which Governor Harding had assured those present at 
the meeting was to be exercised in this supremely important 
matter. If any such program had been adopted openly at that 
time the country would have been stunned but would have re- 
volted immediately and would have prevented the cataclysm. 

Mr. Platt says In his letter to you that I “ wanted contrac- 
tion at once,” and that I criticized a colleague for going no fur- 
ther than “to desire and hope that we would not Inflate any 
further.” Mr. Platt knows that his statement is a perversion 
of my consistent position throughout that whole period. I was 
in favor of curbing and restraining profiteers and speculators, 
but I urged that the fullest consideration should be given to the 
country’s legitimate business and commerce—agricultural in- 
terests and essential industries. To quote my exact words in 
this connection, at that meeting I said: 

“ It seems to me the greatest factor would be to restrict arbi- 
trarily the granting of credit to nonessential industries or those 
concerns that are making inordinate profits, especially on prod- 
ucts that are not most needed.” 

A few weeks later, on August 26, 1920, 1 urged upon the board 
a moderation of its contraction policies, and filed a memo- 
randum with the board in order that the record might be clear. 
I said in that warning note: 

“Mr. Williams called attention to the drasti¢ liquidution 
which has already taken place in the past six or eight months 
in leading commodities, Including cotton, wheat, corn, rice, silk, 
wool, leather, and so forth, the shrinkage in some cases amount- 
ing to over 50 per cent. He also stated that prices of standard 
securities, Including United States Government bonds, high-class 
railroad bonds and shares, and other securities, had this sum- 
mer reached the lowest level they had touched in half a cen- 
tury, and expressed the view that such additional liquidation 
as is needed could be brought about without the exaction of 
interest rates as high as those which have prevailed. 

In a communication to the governor of the board on January 
28, 1920, I bad remonstrated against the reckless manner with 
which the funds of the Federal reserve system were being 
withdrawn from the legitimate channels of trade and con- 
merce to feed the fires of speculation in New York. 1 pointed 
out in that letter that the Reserve Bank of New York was 
lending to a certain conspicuous banking institution in that 
city an amount equal to nearly six times the capital of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, or an amount in excess 
of the total loans and discounts made about that time to all 
of their member banks by either the Federal Reserve Banks of 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Richmond, or Atlanta, 
and I showed that the amount which was belng loaned to that 
one particular trust company was about twice as much as the 
aggregate of all loans and discounts and purchased paper held 
at that time by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

I registered my protest against such an abuse of the aims 
and purposes of the reserve system in the following language 
in a letter to the governor of the board. I said: 

“This is a concentration of the funds of the system with 
one debtor bank conspicuous for its speculative operations and 
promotions, which in my judgment is not only not justified 
but distinctly dangerous, and I feel it my duty to register my 
strong dissent from a continuance of such conditions as these 
by writing you, as I am doing, as an ex officio member of the 
board. + With such facts before us * * + as I 
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have here undertaken to bring to your attention, our responsi- 
bility becomes serious and very real.” 

My recommendations at that time, however, were unfortu- 
nately disregarded, and the concern referred to continued its 
speculative operations and promotions and its absorption of 
Federal reserve funds, and about 18 months later the bankers 
of New York City were hurriedly called together to provide 
from. $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 to prevent a disastrous failure. 

Like so many others, I was also misled for a while by Gov- 
ernor Harding’s specious promises and protestations as to the 
“gradual” and “sensible” manner in which “reasonable” 
deflation was to be brought about. The stenographie record 
shows that I said to the conference: 

“T see nothing in the situation to justify the fear of such a 
commercial crisis or financial catastrophe as we had either in 
1873, 1890, or 1907.” 

That was perfectly true. There wes no justification or ex- 
cuse for the cataclysm which was subsequently precipitated. 
It is clear now that I had greater confidence in the “ wisdom,” 
“discriminating Judgment,” and real intentions of a majority 
of my colleagues on the board than was justified. I realized 
their tremendous power for evil as well as for good, but I did 
not think that it was the power for evil that was to be exer- 
cised rather than the power for good; but I did warn the con- 
ference, in referring to the commercial crisis of 1873, 1890, 
and 1907, that “if anything of that kind comes, it will be our 
fault—the fault of those who are in charge of the banking 
and commercial interests of the country, and I do not believe 
they are going to bungle it.” 

In commenting upon that statement by me you Say, very 
properly, in your editorial: 

“ Unfortunately those in charge of the banking interests of 
the country did bungle it, and bungled it badly, as Mr. Williams 
has repeatedly said that they did, and proved by the figures 
which he has published Showing how badly it was bungled.” 

The clear and unmistakable written record of those times 
shows how I urged and implored the Federal Reserve Board, 
when I realized the dangers of the drastic deflation and con- 
traction which they were bringing about and the annihilation 
in commodity values of all kinds which was taking place—not 
the “ proper and reasonable degree of contraction” of which T 
had spoken—to put on the brakes and save the situation from 
such ruthless deflation before it should be too late. 

Governor Harding's reply to one of my communications was to 
the effect that the paralyzing collapse in values which was 
taking place was merely the puncturing of a balloon and letting 
out hot air, to which I replied that intelligent men in charge 
of the management of a balloon were not expected to “ punc- 
ture” it and bring it crashing in ruin to earth, but to effect 
a safe landing by the intelligent use of valves, ropes, and ballast. 

Did you notice Mr. Platt declares in his letter that in your 
article “ it is stated that 100 copies of the report of this meeting 
‘were printed for confidential circulation’ at the time and the 
type destroyed”? His statement is plainly false. You did not 
say in the article from which Platt intends to quote that the 
100 copies were printed “at the time.” The words “at the 
time” were simply ,inserted by Platt without warrant. For 
aught we know, however, 100 or more copies may also have been 
distributed “at the time” of the meeting as well as later. It 
would quite naturally have caused a shudder throughout the 
country if the board had foretold the ruinous deflation plans 
which it put into execution in the ensuing months. 

The Manufacturers’ Record did not misrepresent my position 
in the least degree; but I do resent very thoroughly the “ gross 
perversion and falsification ” of my recorded position which Mr. 
Platt attempts to make in his letter to you. 

By the way, I notice that your long editorial of 18,000 words 
was considered to be of so much importance to the whole 
country that two United States Senators, from North Dakota 
and from Idaho, in the past few days have each had the en- 
tire editorial inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part 
of thelr speeches in the Senate. And on February 28, as your 
editorial was being commended by Senator Gooprne, Senator 
McNary obtained the floor to say that “the article referred to 
by the able Senator from Idaho is a splendid one and I should 
like to have it read from the desk.” 

Senator Drar, of South Carolina, arose and said: 

Let us have the whole article read. It is very interesting.” 

The clerk of the Senate then read your 18,000-word edi- 
torial throughout. Upon the conclusion of the reading, Senator 
Gooprnc said to the Senate: 

“T think the people of this country owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, for having the 


courage to publish the story of this conspiracy, as it was formed 
here in this city on May 18, 1920.” 
I again congratulate you upon the manner in whieh you have 
brought this important subject before the country. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Ricuarp H. EDMONDS, 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record, Daytona, Fla. 
THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 14408) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 1250) thereon. I give notice that I shall 
expect to have the bill taken up to-morrow. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. BURSUM. I desire to give notice that upon the dispost- 
tion of the pending bill I intend to move that the Senate take 
up for consideration the bill S. 4305, granting an increase of 
pension to certain soldiers of the Mexican War and Civil War 
and their widows and minor children, widows of the War of 
1812, Army nurses, and for other purposes. 

SULPHUR RIVER BRIDGE, TEX, 

Mr. SHEPPARD, From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4631) 
granting the consent of Congress to the counties of Bowle and 
Cass, State of Texas, for construction of a bridge across Sulphur 
River at or near Paces Ferry, in said counties and State, and 
I submit a report (No. 1249) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the counties of Bowie and Cass, State of Texas, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridga and approaches thereto across the Sulphur 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Paces Ty, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled An 
act to late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 


approved arch 23, 1906, 
. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

RENT FOR OFFICE, RECORDER OF DEEDS (S. DOC. NO. 326). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the District of 
Columbia, office of the recorder of deeds, fiscal year 1923, 
in amount $3,890, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

PRINTING AND BINDING, PATENT OFFICE (S. DOC. NO. 828). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a supplemen- 
tal estimate of appropriation for the Interior Department, 
fiscal year 1923, for printing and binding, Patent Office, $54,000, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PREVENTING FOREST FIRES AND INSECT INFESTATION (S. DOC, 
NO. 329), 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Agricultural 
Department, fiscal year 1923, for fighting and preventing forest 
fires and combating insect infestation. $35,000, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

TEMPORARY POST-OFFICE CLERKS AND CAREIERS (S. DOC. NO. 330). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Post Office De- 
partment, fiscal year 1928, in amount $550,000, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

INDUSTRY IN COLORADO RIVER BASIN (S. DOC, NO. 331). 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
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| Commerce, fiscal year 1924, in amount $7,500, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
Priations and ordered to be printed. 

DISTRIBUTION OF BOLI-WEEVIL INSECTICIDES (S. DOC, No. 832), 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 

| supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Agricultural 

Department, fiscal year 1923, for developing the use of the air- 

plane as a means of distributing insecticides for the control 
of the boll weevil, $60,000, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 

ordered to be printed. 

| REPAIRS TO COURTHOUSE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC. NO. 327). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the District of Co- 

|lumbia, fiscal year 1923, for repairs and improvements to the 
‘courthouse, District of Columbia, $15,800, and a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to increase the amount authorized to be paid 
from the policemen and flremen's relief fund, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

BUILDING AT FORT TOTTEN (N. DAK.) INDIAN SCHOOL (S. DOC, NO. 

$33). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Interior Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1923, for rebullding and reequipping the shop 
building at the Fort Totten Indian School, Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
recently destroyed by fire, $10,000, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

SEARCH FOR BODY OF JOHN PAUL JONES (S. DOC. NO. 334). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
State, fiscal year 1923, for the payment of a claim of the Goy- 
ernment of France to reimburse a French citizen for loss and 
damage to property resulting from the search for the body of 
Admiral John Paul Jones, in amount $13,511.13, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

DISCREPANCIES IN CERTAIN ACCOUNTS (S. DOO. NO. 885). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, trunsmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Treasury De- 
partment, fiscal year 1923, for the adjustment of any discrepan- 
cies in the paper accounts between the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing exist- 
ing on April 8, 1922, and the adjustment of any actual losses 
which may be shown to have occurred to the Government on 
account of such discrepancies, in amount $100,000, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
COLLECTION AND DISBURSEMENT OF PUBLIO MONEYS (8. DOC. NO. $36). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, trunsmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Treasury De- 
partment, fiscal year 1923, for the collection, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursement of public moneys, $15,000, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUBTREASURY AND ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY (S. DOC. NO. 337). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1923, in amount $50,000, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


COURTHOUSE AND POST OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. (S. DOC. NO. 388). 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Treasury he. 
partment, fiscal year 1923, in amount $40,000, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

LANDS WITHIN PUEBLO INDIAN GRANTS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that motion for a moment in order that I may make a state- 
ment? 


Mr. CURTIS. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there is a bill known as the 
Pueblo Indian bill, or the Bursum bill, which has caused a great 
deal of controversy. The Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys have held hearings for several weeks on the measure, and 


all parties have now agreed upon a bill. There is no objection 
to the bill that has been reported, and if it is passed to-night I 
think probably the bill can be passed at this session through 
both Houses, otherwise it can not be passed until next winter, 
I therefore ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The Rrapina CLERK. A bill (S. 3855) to ascertain and settle 
land claims of persons not Indian within Pueblo Indian land, 
land grants, and reservations in the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived some communications criticizing the bill which the 
Senator from Wisconsin desires to have considered. 

Mr, LENROOT, I have had many telegrams from the 
Senator's State all favoring the bill to which I have referred. 
It was the old bill which was so severely criticized. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I may be misinformed about 
the particular bill. I will inquire if the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Joxes] approves of the bill in its present shape? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; I thik all parties who 
have taken an interest in the subject are agreed upon the 
bill which the committee has now presented. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well; I shall make 
no objection to the consideration of. the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the bill shall lead to any debate, I will 
not insist upon its consideration, à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection: to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3855) to ascer- 
tain and settle land claims of persons not Indian within 
Pueblo Indian land, land grants, and reservations in the State 
of New Mexico, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That in order to quiet title to various lots, parcels, and tracts of 
land in the State of New Mexico for which claim shall be made by or 
on behalf of the Pueblo Indians of said State as hereinafter Drevitied 
the United States of America, in its sovereign capacity as guardian of 
said Pueblo Indians, shall, by its Attorne eneral, file in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of New Mexico its bill or 
bills of complaint with a prayer for discovery of the nature of any 
such claim or claims of any kind whatsoever adverse to the claim of 
said Pueblo Indians, as hereinafter determived. 

Sud. 2. That there shall be, and hereby is, established a board to be 
known as “ Pueblo lands board,” to consist of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the 3 General, and a third member to be appointed 
by the President of the United States. Tue board shail be provided 
with sultable quarters in the city. of Santa Fe, N. Mex., and shall em- 
ploy such clerical assistance, terpreters, and stenographers, with 
puch compensation as tbe Attorney Genera all deem adequate, and 
t shall be provided with such n ary supp sie ae uipment as it 
may require on requisitions to the Department of Justice. he com- 
pensation and allowance for travel and expenses of the member ap- 
pointed by the President shall be fixed by the Attorney General, 

It shall be the poty of said board to investigate, determine, and 
report and set forth by metes and bounds, illustrated where necessary 
by field notes and plats, the lands within the exterior boundaries of 
any lands peung or copfirmed to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
by any authority of the United States of America, or acquired by said 
Indians as a community by purchase or otherwise, title to which the 
said board shall find not to have been extinguished fn accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and the board shall not include in their 
report any claims of non-Indian claimants who, in the opinion of said 
hoard after investigation, hold and occupy lands of which they have 
had adverse possession within the terms of the limitations, or either 
of them, prescribed in section 4 of this act: Provided, however, That it 
all the members of the board shall not agree that the Indian title is 
not extinguished to any tract or tracts of land, then such tract or 
tracts of land shall be included in the lands which shall be claimed 
for said Indians. 

The board shall report upon each pueblo as a separate unit and 
shall complete its report upon one pueblo before taking up another, 
and upon the completion of each report one copy shall be filed with 
the United States District Court for the District of New Mexico, one 
with the Attorney General of the United States, one with the Secretary 
of the Interior, and one with the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

Sec. 3. That upon the filing of each report by the said board tha 
Attorney General shall cause to be filed in the United States District 
Court for the District of New Mexico, as ede oy in section 1 of this 
act, a suit to quiet title to the lands described in said report as Indian 
lands, the Indian 1 to which is not extinguished. 

Sec. 4. That all persons other than Pueblo Indians claiming title 
to or ownership of ies lands involved in any such suit or sults may, 
in addition to any other legal or ultable defenses which they may 
have, plead limitation of action, as follows, to wit: 

(a) That in themselyes, their ancestors, grantors, penes, or prede- 
cessors in Interest or claim of interest they haye had open, notorious 
actual, exclusive, continuons, Adverse ssession of the premises claime: 
for more than 20 years next preceding the passage o 
color of title, 

(b) That in themselyes, their ancestors, he Carew So cba, or prede- 
cessors lu interest or claim of interest they have bad open, notorious, 
actual, exclusive, continuous, adverse possession of the premises claim 
for more than 30 years next preceding, ma passage of this act wit 

color 6 Cs 


this act under 


claim of ownership but withou 
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Sec. 5. The plea of such limitations, successfully maintained, shall 
entitle the claimants so pleading to a decree in favor of them, their 
peire, executors, successors, and assigns, for the pesni so claimed 

y them, respectively, or so much thereof as may thus established, 
which shall have the effect of a deed of quitclaim as against the Tnited 
States and said Indians, and a decree in favor of claimants upon any 
other ground shall bave a like effect. 

The United States may plead with like effect in favor of the poe 
g any individual Indian thereof, as the case may be, the said limita- 


ons hereinbefore defined, 
Sec. 6. That all lands the title to which is determined in said sult 
or suits shall, where necessary, be surveyed and mapped under the 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, at the expense of the United 
tates, but such survey shall be subject to the approval of the judge 
of the United States district court, and if approved by said judge 
shall be filed in said court and become a part of the decree or decrees 
entered 10 said district court. 
Sec, 7. That necessary costs in all original proceedings under this 
et, to be determined by the court, shall be taxed against the United 
tates, and any party aggrieved by any final judgment or decree shall 
have the right to a review thereof by appeal or writ of error or other 
process, as In other cases, but upon such appeal being taken each party 
sh pay his own costs. 
ec. 8. That in the sense in which used in this act the word “ pur- 
chase shall be taken to mean the acguisition of community lands 
by the Indians other than by nt or donation from a sovereign. 


Sec, 9. That any person not impleaded in any such action, and claim- 
ing aky interest the 5 involved, may be made a y de- 
endant thereto, or may intervene in such action, setting up his claim 


n usual form. 

Sec. 10. That as to all lands within the exterlor boundaries of any 
lands nted or confirmed to the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, by any 
authority of the United States of America, or acquired by said Indians 
as a community by purchase or otherwise and whic ave not been 
claimed for said Indians by the findings and report of the board as 
herein provided, the Secretary of the Interior shall cause notice to be 
published in some 3 or newspapers of general circulation is- 
sued, if any there be, in the county in which the said lands or some 
part of them are located, otherwise in some newspaper or newspapers 
of general circulation published nearest to such lands, once a week for 
five successive weeks, setting forth as nearly as may be the names of 
claimants of land holdings within said exterior boundaries and not 
embra within the lands claimed for said Indians as aforesaid, with 
a dese . — of such several holdings as shown by a survey of eblo 
Indian lands heretofore made under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and commonly known as the Joy Survey, or as may be 
otherwise shown, and requiring that any person or persons claimin: 
such described parcel or parcels of land adversely to the apparen 
claimant or claimants so named as aforesaid, or their heirs or assigns, 
shall, on or before the thirtleth day after the last publication of such 
notice file his or their adverse claim in the Uni States land office 
in the land district wherein euch parcel or parcels of land are sit- 
uate, in the nature of a contest, stating the nature and basis of such 
adverse claim, and notice of such contest shall be served upon the 
cluimant or claimants named in the said notice, in the same manner as 
in cases of contest of homestead entries; if no such contest is in- 
stituted as aforesaid, the Secretary of the Interior shall issue to the 
claimant or claimants named in the said notice a patent or other cer- 
tificate of title for the parcel or parcels of land so described in th 
said notice; but if a contest be filed, it shall proceed and he hear 
and decided as contests of homestead entries are heard and decid 
under the rules and regulations of the General Land Office pertinen 
thereto. Upon such contest either party may claim the benefit of the 
provisions of section 4 of this act, to the same effect as if he were 
a party to a suit to quiet title brought under the provisions hereof, 
and the successful party shall receive a patent or certificate of 
title. Any patent or certificate of title issued to non-Indian claim- 
ants under the provisions of this act shall have the effect only of a 
relinquishment of title by the United States of America and the said 
Indians and shall not affect the adverse rights of any other party or 
parties whatsoever. If the names of the claimants of such parcel or 
parcels of land are unknown, and after such notice more Phan one 

son or group of persons united in interest makes claim in such 
and office adversely to each other, the register and receiver shall 
require them to set forth in writing the nature of their respective 
claims, and thereupon the said claims shall be heard and decided as 
if they were made in a contest in the first instance. All patents or 
certificates of title which may be issued in accordance with this act 
shall be in such form as to convey the title of the United States and 
sald Indians to the grantee, naming him, and to his heirs and legal 
representatives. 

Sse. 11. That if any non-Indian panty to any such suit shall assert 
against the Indian title @ claim based upon a Spanish or Mexican 

rant, and if the court should finally find that such claim by the non- 

ndian is superior to that of the Indian claim, no final decree or 
judgment of ouster of the said Indians shall be entered or writ of 
possession or assistance shall be allowed against said Indians, or any 
of them, or Renta: the United States of America acting in their 
behalf, unless it shall be found that such non-Indian claimant shall 
also be entitled to said land under the provisions of section 4 as 
herein provided. In such case the court shall ascertain the area and 
value of the land thus held by any non-Indian claimant under such 
superior title, excluding therefrom the area and value of lots or parcels 
of land the title to which has been found to be in other persons by 
dyerse possession under the 3 of this act: Provided, however, 
hat any findings by the court under the provisions of this section may 
be reviewed on appeal or writ of error at the instance of any party 
aggrieved thereby the same manner, to the same extent, and with 
like effect as if such findings were a final judgment or decree. When 
such finding adverse to the Indian claim has become final, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall report to Congress the facts, including 
the area and value of the land so adjudged against the Indian claim, 
wia nerf ES apaga in 2 premises. 

EC. 12. That when any claimant, other than the United Stat 

said Indians, fails to sustain his claim to any parcel of land within 
any N nalan grant, purchase, or donation under the provisions of 
this act, t has held and occupied any such parcel in good faith, 
claiming the same as his own, and the same has been improved, the 
yalue of the improvements upon the said parcel of land sha 
fongress eye hs and 8 by =~ Secretary of the Interior to 

ngress w s request for appropriations to such 

‘or such improvements at the valuation so found by the mee 


Sec. 13. That if any land adjudged against any claimant be situate 
among lands adjudicated or otherwise determined in favor of non- 
Indian clalmants and apart from the main body of the Indian land, 
and the opt Re! the Interior deems it to bè for the best Interest 
of the Indians such parcels so adjudged against the non-Indlan 
claimant be sold, he may, with the consent of the governing authorities 
of the pueblo, order the sale thereof, under such regulations as he 
may make, to the highest bidder for cash, and if the buyer thereof be 
other than the losing claimant, the purchase price shall be used in 
paying to such losing claimant the adjudicated value of the improve- 
ments aforesaid, if found under the provisions of section 12 hereof, 
and the balance thereof, if any, shall be paid over to the proper omea 
or officers of the Indian community, but if the buyer be e losing 
claimant, and the value of his improvements has been adjudicated as 
aforesaid, such buyer shall be entitled to have credit upon his bid for 
the value of such 8 nts so adjudicated. 

ec, 14, That the p eating, practice, procedure, and rules of evidence 
shall be the same in all causes arising under this act as in other civil 
causes in the Federal courts except as otherwise herein provided. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the committee 
reports what is virtually a substitute bill. To that substitute 
I have a couple of amendments to propose. one of which is 
acceptable to all the other members of the subcommittee. I 
presume that now is the time to propose the amendment. I 
therefore offer the following amendment to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The RAIN CLERK. On page 15, after line 11, it is proposed 
to add the following: 

That in the event there is submitted to the Pueblo land board 


any claim or claims originating during the 20-year period provided 
for in subsection (a) of section 4 of this act under and by virtue of 


a deed or deeds, or a contract for a deed or deeds, entered into by 
the authorities of any pueblo with such claimant or claimants in 
f of such pueblo then the board shall not report such claim 


or claims for suit to quiet title, but shall investigate all the circum- 
stances surrounding the transaction, the value of the improvements 
upon and extent of use of the land claimed, and shall report the facts 
fully to the Secreta of the Interior, who in turn shall report the 
same to Congress wh his recommendations in the premises: Pro- 
vided, however, That if after one year from the date of the trans- 
mittal to Congress of the recommendation by the Secretary of the 
Interior no action has been taken pursuant thereto, then the claimant 
or claimants shall be served with process in the appropriate suit to 
quiet title and his or their rights shall be litigated in the same 
manner as would any other claim under the provisions of this act: 
And provided further, That if it shall appear that any of the claims 
above mentioned in this paragraph originated prior to June 20, 1910, 
such claims shall, if the governing authorities of the pueblo interested 
in the premises shall file with the said board their written approval 
thereof, be recognized as valid and disposed of in the manner pro- 
vided for the disposition of the claims included in the provisions of 
section 10 of this act. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been trying to follow 
the reading of the amendment in detail, but it was impossible 
for me to do so. Therefore, I should like to ask the Senator 
having the bill in charge if the amendment which has just been 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico has been agreed to 
by the subcommittee? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that the subcommittee has not considered the amendment, but 
I will state the effect of it. It is that where there has been 
possession under a deed purporting to come from the pueblo 
the matter shall be referred to Congress before action may be 
brought to quiet title; and if Congress does not act, the action 
shall nevertheless be brought unless the pueblo thereafter shall 
consent to the ratification of their deed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any time limit as to the action of 
Congress? 

Mr. LENROOT. There is a time limit of one year. 
no poe harm can come from it, 

Mr. SMOOT, I shall make no objection to it, if it is limited to 
one year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word for the RECORD. 
I have had my attention called to the fact that this is a bill 
which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] had recalled after 
it was passed and had gone to the House. I have been asked 
whether the Senator from Idaho is in favor of the bill as it 
has now been reported. I could not say definitely, but I have 
understood that the Senator had no objection to the bill as it 
is now reported. I simply wanted to make that statement for 
the Recorp. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
I submitted the bill to the Senator from Idaho and asked him 
to examine it carefully? He reported to me that he had ex- 


I think 


amined it carefully and had no objection, but was willing to 
accept It. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I merely desired that statement to 
go into the RECORD. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have had some 
very severe criticisms in reference to the original bill—at any 
rate, the origin of it, and so forth—much of which, I think, was 
rather unjust; but, as I understand, the committee believe that 
the bill now reported protects fully the rights of the Indians, 
and it is especially framed to that end. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Indians themselves have agreed to the 
provisions of the bill, as I understand. 

Mr. LENROOT. That Is, their attorney has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; their attorney has. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer a formal 
amendment to the committee amendment. On page 18, line 21, 
1 move to amend by striking out the word “ such.” ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the counsel for 
the Indians and the Indians themselves have insisted upon hav- 
ing an attorney satisfactory to them to be associated with the 
United States attorney. I present an amendment which is in 
the language of a proposal in another form of bill which was 

repared by the attorney for the associations representing these 
dians, It provides that if 15 pueblos in council shall ask 
that they be accorded an attorney satisfactory to them, then the 
Secretary of the Interior shall appoint such attorney, if he be 
a reputable attorney in the State of New Mexico; and he is only 
arpa to be associated with the attorney representing the 
nited States in the ordinary way. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to be assured by the Senator upon one 
point. As reeently as this morning there was brought to my 
office a very vigorous protest this bil. I have had no 
time to examine it. Does the tor know whether all these 
objections have been met in the amendments that have been 
proposed by him and by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT]? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know, of course, what 
Lee objections are which were presented to the Senator from 

hio. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have not recelved a single 
protest. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not received a single pro- 
test, but I have in my pocket a number of telegrams approving 
this bill as reported by the subcommittee. 

Mr. LENROOT. From the other side? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They come from the people who 
objected so strongly to the so-called Bursum bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Both Senators are confident that this bill 
properly protects the rights of the Indians? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I must say that I feel that this 
bill will be fafr both to the Indians and to the non-Indians, and 
will meet with general approval. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the opinion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, is it? 

Mr, LENROOT. It certainly is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is not the result, I shall 
certainly be grossly and greatly disappointed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 22, after line 12, it is proposed 
to insert a new section, to read as follows: 

Sec. 15. If at a general council attended by representatives of not 
less than 15 pueblos it is decided that it would be desirable to have 
zar eg inthe procesiis Goutempiated by tis ach and shan‘ 
format request to the Com er of Indiah Affairs designate a repu- 
table member of the bar of the State of New Mexico for such position, 
em person so d ted shall be 3 by the Secretary of the 

terior as such associate counsel, at a compensation in an amount 
not less than that allowed to an assistant United States attorney for 
New Mexico and an allowance for a stenographer of not less than $90 


— te counsel may join with the United States attorney in 
Reamer in behalf of the Indians after 

provided for in section 8, and may partici- 

pate in all oh, barge yg m or oral, and may take appeals where 
‘the United States has or any reason te do so, and may partici- 
pate in all appellate proceedings, including arguments, written or oral. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be accepted but will be voted down. I will say that the 
subcommittee had the matter up informally with the depart- 
ment and was assured that the department would ask the dif- 
ferent pueblos to recommend to the department a number of 
qualified attorneys, and if any of them were qualified the de- 
partment would appoint some one whom they had recommended, 
which I think is vastly more for the benefit of the Indians than 


to let the Indians themselves directly select some attorney who 
may use political and other methods in bring about his selection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, just a word. I 
understand the agreement, if it may be called such, to which 
the Senator from Wisconsin has just referred; but I wish te 
eall to the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin the fact 
that the amendment which I propose does not require the 
pueblos. to select an attorney at all, but provides that in the 
event that not less than 15 of the pueblos shall meet in council 
and make a request, then the attorney shall be appointed. Of 
course they would not make the request if the Indian Office 
had already selected an attorney satisfactory to them; but if 
through some mischance the attorney selected should not be 
satisfactory to the Indians, this would give them an opportunity 
to some one with whom they would be satisfied. 

Mr. NROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Gladly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator knows very well that if it be 
left solely to the selection of the Indlans they will be hounded 
by these professional Indian attorneys, and very likely one of 
them will be selected who may net be qualified, while the in- 
terests of the Indians are much better protected under the 
understanding that we have had. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think that 
criticism is cared for in the amendment, beeause it provides, In 
the first place, that the attorney shall be a reputable attorney 
and that he shall be a member of the bar of the State of New 
Mexico. There are no professional Indian attorneys in the 
State of New Mexico, so far as I know; and that provision was 
put in at the suggestion of the Senator from Montana to meet 
the criticism which the Senator from Wisconsin now offers. 

Mr. LENROOT. I imagine that there are some attorneys in 
New Mexico who are not of the highest class and who might 


‘take advantage of these Indians if they had the opportunity to 
do 


s0. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment provides that 
the attorney shall be a reputable member of the bar, and the 
question as to whether or not he is a reputable member of the 
bar of course is left for the decision of the Department of the 
Interior; so I think that criticism is fully met in the amendinent, 

Mr. BURSUM obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it was represented that a 
complete agreement had been reached touching this bill, and 
that debate would not be required ; and with that understanding 
consent was given for its consideration. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may say to the Senator that 
the debate is ended right new. 

Mr. BURSUM. No; I have something to say about it. 

Mr. President, I think it would be very unwise to adopt this 
amendment. In the first place, the Government is now provid- 
ing legal services for these Indians. The district attorney for 
the district of New Mexico—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it was represented to the 
Senate that an agreement had been reached touching this bill, 
and with that understanding the Senate proceeded to its con- 
sideration. We have been debating it now for some minutes. I 
think, in good faith, in view of the representations that were 
made to the Senate in open session, if this debate is to continue, 
that we ought to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonxs] to the 
amendment of the committee. ; 

Mr. BURSUM. I am perfectly willing not to have debate; 
but it is very unfair to have one side of the question stated, and 
then undertake to shut off the answer to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask recognition. I shall 
move that the Senate adjourn if the debate is to continne; and 
I want to give notice to Senators that hereafter when a repre- 
sentation is made that a unanimous agreement has been reached, 
and that a bill will not require debate, that representation must 
be adhered to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the Senator that upon 
the first amendment there was no debate. As I understood the 
Senator from New Mexico, he wished to offer the other amend- 
ment formally, but it was not expected that it would be dis- 
cussed or debated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If we can vote now, we will vote. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jonxrs] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


1923. 


Lhe VICK PRESIDENT. The questlon now is on the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to quiet the title 
to lands within Pueblo Indian land grants, and for other 
purposes.” 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I renew my motion that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
» m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, ad- 
ur until to-morrow, Thursday, March 1, 1923, at 11 o'clock 
u. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 28, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our fathers’ God, from out of whose hand we receive the 
boundless gifts of life, we thank Thee. There is a guidance for 
each of us, and by lowly listening we would hear Thee speak. 
With singleness of heart we wait that we may know Thy will. 
May all that we do to-day yield sweetness and strength. Above 
all motives may the love of country and the welfare of our 
fellowmen direct us to diligence, patience, and wisdom in the 
performance of all duty. As children of the day let us turn our 
faces toward the light, and may we covet the uphill of life 
where the sunsets are more beautiful and the twilights last 
longer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, 
Evidently there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in abseniees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Focht Lineberger Riddick 
Bird Freeman Linthicum Rodenberg 
Brennan Garner Longworth Rose 
Brooks, III. Gould L ng Rossdale 
Brooks, Pa. Graham, Pa. McClintic Ryan 
Brown, Tenn, Greene, Vt. McCormick Sabath 
Browne, Wis. Hooker McLaughlin, Nebr. Schall 
Buchanan Huck McLaughlin, Pa, Scott, Mich. 
Burke 1 Nebr. Michaelson Sears 
Burtness Hutchinson Moore, III. Seata 
Cantrill Jacoway Morin Smith, Mich. 
Chandler, N. Y. James Mudd Smithwiek 
Chandler, Okla. Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, Me, Stiness 
Clark, Fla. Johnson, Miss. Nolan Stoll 
Classon Johnson, S. Dak. O’Brien Sullivan 
Cockran Jones, Pa. O'Connor Taylor, Ark 
d Kahn 98 Thomas 
Collins Keller Olpp Thorpe 
Connolly, Pa. Kelley. Mich, Overstreet Treadway 
Cooper, Ohio Kennedy aige Voigt 
Copley Kindred Park, Ga. olk 
Crisp Kin Patterson, N. J. Ward. N. C. 
Crowther Kitchin Paul Wheeler 
ullen Kleczka Perkins White, Me. 
rane Knight Petersen Williams, Tex, 
Edmonds Kreider Rainey, Ala. Wood, Ind. 
Ellis Lampert Ransley 
Evans Lee, Ga. Reber 
Fairchild Lee, N. Y. Rhodes 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and thirteen 
Members have answered to their names, a quorum., 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were opened, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD-—HOUSE. 


RED RIVER OF. LANDS, OKLA. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
demands the regular order. The regular order is the report 
of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union which was considering the bill (S. 4197) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to certain 
persons and certain corporations permits to explore, or leases 
of, certain lands that lie south of the medial line of the main 
channel of the Red River, in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order 
that when the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union fails to make his report to 
the House before adjournment, when the House meets again 
it becomes simply a question of recognition by the Chair, and 
that the regular order is not that the Chair must recognize 
the Chairman who had the bill in charge, because the Speaker 
may recognize some one else. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York, Chairman 
5 ue Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under considera- 
tion the bill S. 4197, directs me to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
ae the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate yote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing motion to recommit, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, with instructions to report the same forth- 
with, with the following amendment: On page 3, line 11, after the 
word “ corporation,” strike out the conma, insert a period, and strike 
out all of the remainder of section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Connatry of Texas) there were—ayes 30, noes 193. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. SIX ort, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 14317. An act granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of the 
Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; 

H. R. 7267. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust 
of Bolivar; 7 

II. R. 5018. An act to authorize the widening of First Street 
NE., ang for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4500. An uct authorizing the appointment of William 
Schuyler Woodruff as an Infantry officer, United States 
Army; 

S. 4609. An act to authorize the President in certain cases to 
reduce fees for the visé of passports; 
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S. 4639. An act to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J.; 

S. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States to lease certain land in the District of 
Columbia and pay rental from revenues derived from 5 
operation of Government hotels for Government workers; 

S. 4592. An act granting consent of Congress to the hos 
Pass & Piedras Negras Bridge Co. for construction of a 
bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and 
Piedras Negras, Mexico. 


BONUS FOR CIVIL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 14435) making appropriations to pro- 
vide additional compensation for certain civilian employees 
of the Governments of the United States and the District of 
| Columbia during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ilinois 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill, H. R. 14485, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all civilian employees of the Governments 
ol the United States and the District of Columbia who receive a total 


of compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum or less, except as 
5 e in this act, shall receive during the fiscal year 


ding J ne 30, 1924, additio: compensation at the rate of * 2 pa per 
. That such employees as receive a total 1 
compet anes at a rate more than $2500 and less than $2,740 shail 
recely: r annum as may be 


additional com 
— 10 to make their their additional compensation, 
at the rate of $2,740 per annum, and no employee shall receive addi- 
1 com tion under this act at a rate which is more than 
T 04 j the rate of the total annual compensation received by 
— emplo Provided further, at the increased compensation at 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 
shall not = computed as salary in co act: Provide 
further, That vies an emp 
received during th 


tion at such rate 
plus 


ved an increase in t, such em loyee 
the increased compensation ry OF Bo herein only sta aha) re u 
certification of the 1 in the legislative branch or the hea 
department or lishment employing su 


a of the abilit: 
and qualifications 3 to such employees as would justify such 
1 S 2. compensa 


That the Lice rang of this act shall not apply to the fol- 
lowing : loyees j nag Rive id from the postal revenues and sums which may 
83 e 5 to meet deficiencies in the postal rey- 

except . a of the im Bap Department in the District 
ot of Columbia, who included : ees whose pay is adjust- 
able from time to time Bonan wag igen ps r similar authority to 
accord with the 8 rates paid local Tocally. tor the same class of 


of the 


service; employees of neer Department of 
the Army engaged — 9 1 9 and 5 9 eae including flood-control 
work and dam-construction work at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; employees of 


the Panama Canal on the C employees of ea Alaskan En- 
a! Commission in Alaska ; 5 paid from 


Comm 

States r 2 Bo thes . 0 udget 3 Ac- 

fhe Bureau of rage pM of 2 — Post pea: Depart- 

but the additiona’ 3 granted 

horeli “Shall not 2 pera to any person em — in the United St Sranan 
Veterans’ Bureau who did not receive — additlonal compensatio 

during the fiscal ae r 1928; employees whose duties 1 5 7 — only 2 

rtion of 8 e, except charwomen, who shall be included; — 

yees w. services are utilized for b periods at S 
sous employed by or through corporations, firms, or individuals ac 
for or on behalf of or as agents of the United — — or an the een Sone 
or 3 6 of the Government ats 
in connection construction work or Sg 3 em- 
Fo Anode yao receive a part of their B from any 8 sources under 

arrangements with the Government of the United States or 

pointriet of Columbia ; tion, nnd s — aan serye voluntarily or receive 

S — a nominal compensation loyees who may be provided with 
ial allowances because of tite in foreign countries. 

3. That section 6 of the tive, executive, and judicial ap- 

MEDEE act approved May 205 916, as amended by the naval a 
Prop riation act approved A 29, 1916, shall not operate to 

mt anyone from 1 additional compensation prov In 
this act who erwise is . —— to ma receive the same. 

Sec. 4. That such emplo on piecework, by the 
hour, or at per diem rates, N enti to receive the additional 
compensation, shall receſve the — ath — — rate to which they are 
entitled in this act when their y — the regular work- 
ing hours and on the basis of 313 days in d fiseal year would 
amount to $2,500 or less: Provided, t . of computation 
shall not apply 1 per diem employees regularly paid a per diem 


for every day in year. 
Sec. 5. That the secretary of the Civil Service Commission shall be 
an employee for the oo of this act. 
Sec, 6. That he “Govern on ra army 8 sd rovided in this act 
to employees of tes. there are ap- 


propriated, out of m 
priated, the Soiiowing 7 sums, respectively : 


LEGISLATIVE, 
i States Senate, inclu 47 em 
o De paia 75 ERA 27 


ury not otherwise appro- 


who are authorized 


aid from the contingent fund House of Representa- 


tives, a 89995 Library of Congre: . Library Bullding and 
996; Architect of the the 8 Ca) tol, $03, „104; Botanic Garden, 
718. 440; BONETA Printing Office, 1560. 


EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL, 


a 144 offices: Bureau of Efficiency, cae Civil Service Com- 
mission, $114,000 ; Commission 1 oy 6885 2300 Executive Office and 
288.000 ansion —— a et ye Saera] Trade Commission, 


744 State, ee and 3 De- 
ric 42,000; United 


te pana $369,360 ; Commi 
tates e B. 8 Com mention ti i $15.840.: United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, 

Executive Peng Department of Agriculture, $3,304,800; De- 


partment of mmerce, $1,958,956; Department of the Interior, ex- 
clusive of employees of the Government fuel yard, who shall be paid 
the additional compensation, if entitled thereto, from the fund for main- 
tenance and operation of the Government fuel yard, Bureau of Mines, 
tment of Justice and the every! $875,000 ; i Depart- 

ment of Labor, $566,640 ; bigs — Department, $434,8 27 N Naval Hstablish- 
meas 8 Post Office a ahaa employees engaged in connec- 
on 1 7 sale, and keeping of accounts of Treasury 


page 1 A2 p in the deficiency ai ik ge A act ap- 
prov 8 5 520; Department o tate, $134,000; 

Depa: partment, 292; War Department, including the 
Milit Establishment pid ali other field activities, $5,124,537; Na- 
sional ome for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $960,0) Panama Canal, 


Post Office eee 3 from the revenues of the Post Office 


De} me ye 
ection A 6, 434,00 


SEG. 2 That to can rl ad tional com naation pr rovided in this act 
to employees of the government of the lumbia the follow- 
ing sums are hereb 8 Ai a LRT, of which 40 per cent is 
appropriated out any moner Bye eee 4 not otherwise olemi opri- 
ated and 60 per cent out of the 8 of the District of Columbia ; 
$22,320 from the revenues of 380 water department, on account of em- 
piores of that department; $20,880 from the revenues of the water 

2280 ab. on account of Ji irpan of the Washington Aqueduct; 

296 wholly out of pre W of the District of Columbia, on 
peat of 8 of the Min Wage Board, the employment 
service, the pla ayero ungs department, 24 the community center depart- 
ment of the public schoo! 

To pay the additions! compensation provided in this act to em- 
ployees of the United States whose basic com r payable 40 per 
eent out of the Treasury of the United Sta per cent out of 
the revenues of the rict of Columbia, the following sums ere 
hereby appropriated, 40 per cent ont of auy a 7. 


not otherwise a 8 dng il and 60 per cent out o 
the] N of [s . of the i $182.6 549 7 
N ogi rors Park. ie, artment Jista and 


ees aly, e %, 4170 or 
That so much as may be necessary to pay the increased com- 
3 provided in taig 2 — to persons employed under trust funds 
who may be construed to be employees of th vernment of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia is authorized to be paid, respec- 

ONS ae such trust funds. 
That the additional compensation granted in this act shall 
3 by administrative eens in such a manner that the appro- 

ons made herein will not be exe 


gress, t ee rs 28 Vice President, an presentatives- 
elect to that sepa id yes who are bers of the Sixty- 
seventh 8938 to . ed by the 8 — — It shall be the duty 
of the joint committee to investigate an to ess on the 
first day of the next regular session what adjustments, any, should 
be made in the compensation of the officers employees of the Senate 


Fa ee Wace of the Architect St the Capitol, the eee 
re 0 islat lv 
Drafting Service, and the Capitol Police. Y 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill carries $35,799,033, 
That is $2,622,960 less than was requested by the various de- 
partments. I have a statement here giving the amount allotted 
to each bureau, and I ask unanimous consent to have that in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The statement is as follows: 


‘or increase of compensation, fiscal year 
—— increase of compensation, nal year 1924, 


Benene of appropriations 
1923. Boo Ler estimates for 
in 


overnment 
ger 


Smee tiio priming and bad of — 


Total, Government Printing Office. 
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1923, ete.—Continued. 28, ete.—Continued, 


Appropria- | Estimates 
tions for 108. for 1924 


De ent of Agriculture—Continued. 
ee of Congres parim pear 28 


8103, 600. 00 3111, 600. 00 
24, 758. 00 24, 996. 00 


130,356.00 | 136, 596. 00 


Total, Department of Agriculture. 


1,694, 356.00 | 1,705,140, 00 


Executive office and independent establishments: 
Executive Office— 


Salaries and expenses. 25,080. 00 ureau of and 
White House police ........... baasen eee 7, 920. 00 —— and col Survey. 85 
Bureau of Tapeet! ORS oe LE A T 
Total, Executive Office............... „ 33,000. 00 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 720.00] Bureau of the Census. 
Bureau of Efficiency.......-..........050- we ececess 200.00 | Bureau of Fisheries 
eee e , ... ea EA i 


Trade 
General Accounting Office... www 506,400.00 | 504,288.00} Patent Office........... 
Interstate apy eee ns Commission— SoU Ba inet Ma 


Total, Interstate Commerce Commission 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Total, Interior Department.. „ 
. tional — rem Wee of Justi 
// AR S t UBO ee —— — 
Bureau of America Ethnology... 
In exchanges... ......... — natd alte States courts 
——— Gallery of Art 


ysical Observatory. 
ka catalogue of 


State, aara and T, Department of Labor: 
Superinfendeat State, War, m evens Office of the Secreta: 
poe S Bande. Polehageoadriyenedenshasadeeste * 30, 000. 00 Division of Conciliation. 
Walker-Johnson Building . 4 4, 560. 00 Bureau of Immigration. 
Potomac Park OMece Buildings. ...............}... 94, 320. 00 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Office Building. 65, 230.00 Bureau of Naturalization. 
Lemon Building..-.........--.-..- 1,680.00 Idren’s Bureau 
Temporary ding, 4 —— 10, 320. 00 
Temporary building, 1800 E t 2, 880. 00 
‘emporary office buil reps, 47, 520. 00 
Interior Department Buil 34, 560.00 
Pension, Patent, and d 42, 240. 00 
Department of Commerce Building. 8, 640. 00 
Department of 2 Bi N Soo 00 
Wardman-Justice Building „880. 00 
Ge il Service Commission I 2, 880. 00 
Interstate Commerce Connie nilding r 10, 800. 00 
igi un ler ent Building; Seng War, and 
Navy Department Buildings 360.00 B 91 N95 
2, 000. 00 Office of the Secretary. 
a gan PAESI General. 
— Naval records and Library.. 
oe . — Office of Naval Intelligence. 3 
2, 208 TA 60 Laren 00 eee ee eee 
— .—— N SSS .swewsee: 
Ln Office. 
press py de d i. 


A 
8. 
z 
H 


95, 587. 84 96,690.00 | Hydrograplue Office Sur ver 
204, 038. 56 206, 000. 00 
920,937. 52 920, 938. 00 
233, 385. 00 303, 385. 00 
T64, 500, 00 774, 500 00 
C 114,000.00 | 120, 000. 00 
Bureau of Soils 28, 848. 00 30, 480. 00 
Bureau of Entomol 85, 000. 00 91, 000. 00 
Bureau of Biol 45, 276, 35 47, 200. 00 
Division 8, 880. 00 9, 600. 00 
R, 640. 00 9, 120. 00 
50, 000. 00 53, 424. 00 
60, 000. 00 60, 000. 00 
Bureau of Public 160, 164.00.) 168, 964.00 | Post Office Department (from postal revenues): 
$ 313, 029. 54 338, 030. 00 Postmaster General 
and Fungieide Board.. 14,257. 18 11, 520, 09 First Assistant Postmaster Genoral 
This a 8 wus in excess of the uirements and was not allotted Secon 
to the Several buildings, ey rea Third Assistant Pos 


Appropria- 
tion! for 1928. 
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Statement of appropriations jor increase of compensation, fiscal year 


1923, ete.—Continued. 


Appropria- | Estimates 
tions for 1923. for 1924. 


sd Office Department (from postal revenues) Con- 
‘ourth Assistant Postmastte G . 
— // A a 


Total, Post Office Department (payable from 
postal revenues)... 2... T T ieccaceespasstes=s 


Post Office Department (from Treasury): 
Treasury sa . employees 


Grand total, Post Office Department 
U A —— prenaresne yayes 
Treasury Department: 
Office of The Secretary LAITETTA „ „000. . 
Office of Chief Clerk and Superintendent. $ x 141,024. 00 
General Supply Committee 000. 29, 760. 00 
Office of Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. . 23 900. 0 
Division 9 Bookkeeping and Warrants , 160. 20, 160. 00 
Division of Bepcslts. 2 1829.00 1,929. 00 
Public Debt Service............. 647, 040.00 655,000. 00 
Division of Appointments... ..............------- 8, 100. 00 7.920. 00 
Division of Printing and S ee — 10, 080. 00 10, 080.00 
Division of Mails and Files. 3, 120. 00 3, 120. 00 
Office of the disbursing cler 4,320.00 4, 080. 00 
pee // EEE AE O rge es) 
jureatt of the Budget. > 900. „. 
F. Farm Loan Laas B CESPA 6, 720.00 7, 200. 00 
Office of the 5 of the United 161, 80. 00 259, 264. 00 
Office of the Comptroller of Currency 64, 430. 00 54, 528. 00 
Internal Revenue 4,640, 221.00 4, 510, 000. 00 
Coast Guard.......... 30, 900. 00 31,920. 00 
Bureau of Engravi 1, 100, 000. 00 922, 392. 00 
Becret Service Divis 160. 00 26, 590. 00 
Public Health Service... 260.00 739, 260.00 
Ar 760. 00 178, 800. 00 
Office of the Supervising Architect... ..........----] 524.00 | 1,399, 164.00 
oo 


292. 
W. t: 

9 221 00 
General Ban C O40. 00 
183 

Arm: 11. 
Ins Bd 2 3, 360. 00 
J 8, 830. 00 
308, 400. 00 
2, 878, 872. 00 
80 101, 760. 00 
Sorte 218 397, 00 

Medical Department. . 

— . 000 00 

Corps of En 2, 787, 
53, 240. 00 
107, 280. 00 
4.320. 00 
6. 430. 00 
1. $80. 00 
240. 00 
5, 760. 00 
18, 320. 00 
70, 080. 00 
2, 160. 00 
27, 500. 00 
960, 000. 00 
17, 520. 00 


8, 509, 437. 00 
151,720. 00 136, 240. 00 
20, 736. 00 22,416. 00 
6, 696, 00 2, 138. 00 
33, 120. 00 32, 840. 00 
13, 650, 00 13, 440, 00 
652, 724. 00 742, 940. 00 
240, 000, 00 245, 760. 00 
155, 280, 00 165, 120, 00 
25, 680. 00 25, 200. 00 
16, 932. 00 18, 612. 00 
50, 040. 00 51,720, 00 
25,626, 00 34, 780. 00 
5, 280. 00 6, 960. 00 
19, 687, 00 19, 459. 00 
Sewer ane street. improvements and general and 
special engineering and construction Work 222. 30, 000. 00 
Water Engineer Co and Washington Aqueduct.. 76, 960. 00 43, 200. 00 
Under Engineer Corps ene 2e0srnnsne 180, 720. 00 182, 640. 00 
National 7 ‘ark 960. 00 19, 960, 00 
D e 


Total, District of Columbia 
// es turns a 


EES ee eee AEE BS bint $188, 520. 00 $189, 000. 00 
House. of Representatives. 315, 000. 00 315, 000. 00 
Architect of the Capitol 91,220, 00 1, 104. 00 
Government Printing ftice 957, 260. 00 |, 000. 00 
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Statement of appropriations for increase of compensation, fiscal year 
1923, etc.—Continned, 


SUMMARY—continued. 


Ea a ee eran E a 
of Congress.. 


—— Garden 
Total, Legislative Establishment 


Executive Office and Independent Establishments: 
Executive Office 


720. 
Bureau of Efficienc: T, 209. 00 7, 200, 
Civil Service FJ. 935. 00 124, 000, 
ssion of Fine Arts. 480. 00 480. 
13 Compensation Comamission.. 15, 800. 00 15, 840. 
Trade Commission... . en 50, 600. 00 55, 000. 
General Accounting Omer. .... 508, 400. 00 504, 28x, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 315, 812. 00 300, 000. 
National Ady Committee, Aeronautics. 15,600. 00 24, 000, 
Smithsonian ee S oat RSA RAP 90, 0S4. 00 92,744. 
372, 000. 00 369, 360. 
20, 000. 00 42,000. 
j 4,013, 480. 00 3,353, 280. 
Total, 85 ea and Independent Estab- | 
PTC S OPSTANE TEAREN A rA 5, 527, 342. 00 


4,911,912. 


Mr. Speaker, the policy of SER a bonus 


Mr. MADDEN. 


to the civil employees of the Government was established in 
1918. 


For the fiscal year 1918 the amount paid for this purpose 
was $11,402,439.49. It was based on the 5 per cent increase of 
the compensation of all receiving pay over 51.200 per annum in 
1918 and 10 per cent on all receiving pay under $1,200 per 
annum. In 1919 the policy was changed, and instead of paying 
on a percentage basis the amount was fixed at $120 per annum 
on all receiving compensation under $2,500, and the amount 
expended during the year 1919 was $18.077,763.40. In 1920 the 
compensation was increased to $240 per annum, and the amount 
paid was $54,184.884.70. In 1921 the amount reached $63,639,- 
643.64. But that was due to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Navy at the end of the year issued a blanket order for the pay- 
ment of the bonus to men who were excluded from the privilege 
of receiving the bonus under the law. In 1922 the amount 
paid was $39,066,666.02, In 1923 the amount paid was $38,735,- 
173. The amount requested in 1924—that is, in this bill—is 
838.735.173. And by a study of the questions involved and by 
an examination of the departments the committee was able to 
reduce the amount to the figures proposed in the bill, namely, 
835.799.033. The pending classification bill makes no provision 
for the employees in the legislative branch of the Government. 
The temporary increase has been applicable to employees of 
the Senate and House in the past. When reclassification is en- 
acted the salaries of the great bulk of the employees of the 
legislative branch of the Government will revert to pre-war 
figures unless some provision is made to provide for them. 
The committee therefore recommends an additional section in 
the accompanying bill providing for the creation of a joint 
committee, consisting of three Senators and three Representa- 
tives, to report to Congress on the first day of the next regular 
session upon such adjustments as they may deem necessary to 
be put into effect when the application of the temporary in- 
crease ceases. The section is as follows: 


Sec. 10. That a joint committee of Congress is hereby created, con- 
sisting of 5 Senators who are Members of the Sixty-eighth Con- 


gress, to inted by the Vice President, and three Representatives- 
elect to the ixty-eighth Congress who are Members of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, to be appointed by the Speaker. It shall be the 
duty of the joint committee to investigate and report to Congress on 


the first day of the next regular session what adjustments, if any, 
should be made in the compensation of the officers and employees ot 
the Senate and House of Representatives, including joint committees 
and joint commissions, the office of the Architect of the Capitol, the 
legislative drafting service, and the Capitol police. 


8288882388 8 8888888888888 
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All other services are provided in the classifteation act, if It 
becomes an act. No one knows to-day whether the en- 
tion bill pending in the Senate will become a law, but even if 
it does this bill will be necessary because it will be impossible 
to put the classification act into effect, in my judgment, for a 
year. It has been said, I know, by Members here and there 
that all you have to do is to pass the bill and it will put 
itself into operation. They have had the bill over in the 
Senate for 14 months, It went there in December, 1921. Up 
to this good hour it has not become the law. It has been 
reported to the Senate. It is on the calendar, but when it will 
be taken up, if ever, no one can tell, but even if it is taken 
up and it is passed, there is no provision for putting it into 
effect, and it will take a year, in my Judgment, before it can 
be effectively put into operation, and in the meantime some 
provision must be made toward the payment of additional 
compensation allowed under the act and to the extent that the 
provisions of this bill will meet the situation the appropriations 
herein contained will apply. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Are there amendments to the bill as it was sent 
over by the House? 

Mr. MADDEN. A good many amendments, and after it goes 
to conference nobody knows what will happen. Nobody even 
knows whether it will ever come up in the Senate. Nobody 
knows whether it will be or not, but we have entered 
upon a policy of adding to the basic compensation of the men 
and women in the service. Everybody admits that the basic 
compensation is not adequate to meet the present needs, and 
I commend the enactment of this temporary measure to meet 
the situation which exists among the employees of the Govern- 
ment all over the United States to the extent that this provi- 
sion will meet those necessities. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does this legislation differ 
in any respect from the existing appropriation for the current 

7 


Will the gentleman yield? 


r? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; this bill is just the same. It goes into 
detail, and this year and last year are the only two years in 
which specific items were set out in the bill. We limit the 
amount which each bureau of the Government may spend for 
bonus by specifying the amount that is to be allowed. I re- 
serve the balance of my time and yield three minutes 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Before the gentleman takes his 
seat, may I ask him a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Conceding the merits of the bill, 
it seems that the amount for 1924 is not a great deal less than 
the amount for 1922 and 1923? 

Mr, MADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, There has been a good deal of talk 
about reducing the official force of the Government. Has the 
gentleman any information as to the extent to which reduc- 
tions have been put into effect? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a little less than $3,000,000—iess than 
it was in 1923. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I thought perhaps the gentleman 


had some figures as to the number of employees in 1922, as 


compared with those in 1921, 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not. I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brews]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this bonus has been 


paid to the civilian employees of the Government drawing a | 
salary of $2,500 and less for the past six years. When a simi- | 


lar resolution was pending before the House a year ago pro- 
viding for the fiscal year 1928, I voted against it, and I did so 
because I felt that Congress should take up the question of the 


readjustment and equalization of the salaries puid employees | 


of the Government by some sort of permanent legislation, and 
not continue, as we had done theretofore on account of the ex- 
igencies of the war and other conditions, to give them what we 
commonly called a bonus. I said at the time that I believed 
that those who particularly favored fair salaries for those em- 
ployees who draw the very small salaries and who need relief 
could best serve them by defeating the resolution and thus 
forcing the consideration of some bill leoking to the reclassifi- 
cation of the employees. 

The House had passed the reclassification bill in December, 
1921. and it was pending at that time in the Senate. I think 
subsequent events huve justified the statement I made, because, 


despite the fact that the bill was passed by the House in Decem- 
ber, 1921, no consideration has been given to it by the Senate. 
We are now told through the newspapers that it may possibly 
be passed during the closing days of this session, and if the 
newspapers are correct, it is proposed to pass a bill radically 
different from the two bills which were considered by the House, 

I am frank to say to you that the question being such a big 
one, involving all the salaries, large and small, of employees 
under the Government, and there being so many different propo- 
sitions involved, I do not believe that bill ought to pass and be 
put on the statute books in the last two or three busy days 
of the session, because, of course, it will be impossible to give 
it that consideration and deliberation that it ought to have in 
order to do justice, both to the Government and the people. I 
realize, however, gentlemen, that that bill not having passed, if 
this resolution is not passed it will mean practically a reduction 
of salary to the employees of the Government, and since Con- 
gress is to adjourn March 4 until December there will be no 
opportunity to provide proper relief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Can the gentleman from Illinois 
give me two minutes more? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see two minutes more. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It will mean a sharp reduction 
of salary to the lower paid employees of the Government, with 
no opportunity for Congress to readjust their salaries before 
December. Owiug to the increased cost of living and the condi- 
tions here in Washington it would, to my mind, be a very seri- 
ous injustice to them, and for that reason I am going to vote 
for this resolution. I think it ought to pass, particularly in 
justice to the lower paid employees of the Government, who 
need this particular relief, and whose salary I am not willing 
to reduce by my voting against this particular resolution, 

This resolution, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN} 
said, carries a reduction below the amount carried in the last 
bill of something over $2,000,000, That has been explained by 
him and accounted for by the fact that certain employees of 
the War Department that are paid out of lump sums and whose 
salaries may be fixed by the administrative officers can be paid 
out of those lump sums and their salaries fairly fixed by these 
administrative officers, and the fact that the $23,000 paid to the 
employees of the fuel yard should be paid by the fuel yard, 
which is expected to be self-sustaining. With these deductions 
it is found that we are providing for next year a bonus to 1,315 
fewer employees than were appropriated for for the present 
fiscal year. For the reasons stated I propose to give this reso- 
lution my support. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as 
the Members of the House doubtless know, I have never been in 
favor of paying bonuses to employees. I did give my support 
to the bonus during the war as a war measure. The cost of 
living in the District of Columbia and the rents here were so 
high that it was very difficult for the employees to fairly exist 
on the salaries paid. But we gave the employees the $240 in 
the form of a bonus with the express understanding of the 
Members of Congress and with the express understanding by 
the members of the committee—and it was so stated on the 
floor of the House repeatedly—that it was not to become part 
of the base pay of the employees of the Government. It was 
paid in this form for the express purpose of not being a part 
of the base pay. To our surprise, within the last two years the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Reclassification Com- 
mittee find themselves confronted with the statement that the 
$240 is a part of the base pay. It was not so intended, nor did 
we believe that the language used in the bill that was passed 
would warrant any such construction as that. 

Now, the salaries of all the Government employees may not 
be too high, but I want to impress, if I can do so, upon the 
membership of this House that if you take the average salary 
for the same kind and character of work throughont the United 
States the pay of the Government clerk and tlie pay of the 
Government employee is better than the average pay in any 
community throughout the country. This is why so many 
thousand people are daily seeking to get on the Government 


| pay roll. At this particular time I am not willing to give my 


support to a proposition that takes out of the Treasury about 
$87,000,000 in the form of a bonus. I am willing that the re- 
classification bill should pass. If these Government clerks are 
not getting a sufficient amount of money let each department of 
the Government have their salaries classified and pay their 
people what they are entitled to and what they earn. But under 
this plan now existing, whether a man is efficient or not, whether 
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he earns his pay or not, he gets, by virtue of the application of 
this law, $240 increase. I do not belieye we are warranted in 
doing this, and I can not support the bill. 

I realize that I am trying to do a vain thing. I know that 
when a man comes before the House or the Senate and makes 
any sort of a contest for the purpose of saving the Treasury 
money, he is working against overwhelming odds, against over- 
whelming influences that are brought to bear on Members of 
Congress by virtue of the employees from their State. It is 
not my money; it is the taxpayers’ money. Every good Mem- 
ber of Congress should keep this in mind and be more careful 
of this money than of his own. But unfortunately this is not 
true. They vote their constituents’ money away with ease and 
carelessness. They serve those on the pay rolls and not the 
taxpayers. This attitude will soon destroy the Government. 
Why should our Members of Congress rather serve the people 
who are burdens upon the taxpayer than the taxpayer? I 
ean not forget the people back home who are bearing the 
burden of carrying the load. The Government employees 
have the majority of Congress in the hollow of their hands. 
I know that I shall get Lut little support and that I shall be 
voted down by a large majority, but I shall do my duty as I 
see it, 

I want to state to the House seriously that this matter 
has impressed on me the fact that there is nothing so 
wicked as a precedent, and a bad precedent is infinitely worse 
than a bad Jaw. A custom can not be gotten rid of. Now, 
the customs of a people are more fixed than the constitu- 
tional law of the land, and so ure precedents. When we gave 
the bonus to the employees of the District of Columbia, as we 
started out to do, of course it rapidly grew until all the em- 
ployees had it, and now every employee in the country claims 
that it Is a part of the basic pay, and whenever it is suggested 
taking the bonus away they say it is reducing salaries. The 
very reason that we gave it in this form in the first place was 
to prevent an increase of salary, and so that It could be dropped 
simply by taking the item out of the bill. So, gentlemen of 
the House, I shall not give this bill my support. I am sure 
I state the sentiment of a majority of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations when I say that a majority of the committee is 
opposed to this method of legislation. 

I believe we tried last year to take out of the bill the $240 
bonus, but it did not last as long as the paper collar in a fight 
when it got on this floor. Oh, how fortunate for the country 
that the Government employees do not know their influence. 
They could fix their own salaries if they only knew it. Con- 
gress can not resist the pressure. So I reallze that I am doing 
nothing more than protesting against what I conceive to be 
a bad precedent and bad legislation. I presume many through- 
out the country will rejoice when they contemplate that this 
will be my last stand against Government extravagance, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No! No! 

Mr. SISSON. When I came into the House, as my colleagues 
know—and that accounts perhaps for my being a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations—I began to fight against 
extravagance. When the Democrats got control of the House, 
I was placed on that committee. I consistently fought against 
what I conceived to be extravagance, and let me tell you that 
it is a very thankless job. A man gets mad when you stand 
between him and a dollar, and if it is a good many dollars, 
he gets very mad. 

So this will be my last effort, and in doing this I do it also 
with a degree of sadness, because most people who get the 
bonus are as good people as there are in the world, and as good 
friends of mine as there are in the world. I have endeavored 
neyer to let my friendship interfere with my good judgment, 
and I have never permitted my enmity to interfere with 
justice being done in the House of Representatives. I have 
no man to be afraid of, and I am simply making a protest 
against the passage of this bill beeause I do not think it is 
right. If I had my way about it, I would give all these people 
more than $240. If I could with Midas touch fill the Treasury, 
I would double the salary of these people and would not hesi- 
tate to do it. But when I am conscious of the fact that we 
are straining in every direction to find the methods of raising 
money, when I look abroad and see the taxpayers groaning 
under the burdens of taxation, not only of the Federal Govern- 
ment but city, county, and municipal burdens, I feel it to be 
my duty to resist the payment of every dollar that is being 
taken out of the Public Treasury unnecessarily. 

Now, while the taxpayers are making some sacrifices back 
home, I feel that those of us drawing salaries, the Government 
employees, might for a generation, if you please, make some 
sacrifices to help the Government in its dire need and dire 


distress. That is why I am making this protest now; al- 
though it is vain, I am protesting because I want my people 
and the Members of the House to understand my feelings. 

Now, I want to congratulate the country on the chairmanship 
of this great Committee on Appropriations. Every chairman 
of that committee, so far as I knew, has been a consistent 
economist, and there has never been a chairman of that com- 
mittee, so far as I know, who has not fought to conserve the 
resources of the Treasury. I have served here in the House 
with five great chairmen, beginning with Mr. Tawney, then 
Mr. Fitzgerald, then Mr. Sherley, next Mr. Good, and now 
the present chairman, Mr. MADDEN. 

The State of Illinois has furnished two great chairmen of 
that committee, Uncle Joe Cannon, the well beloved ex-Speuker, 
He made a great reputation as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. [Applause,] We all love him and respect 
him. He has made history and will live among the great 
Speakers and the great men of the country, and I will say 
this now of Uncle Joe: He has been one of the really great men 
that I have been permitted to know intimately. 

I say now. without hesitation, that the present chairman of 
the committee measures up to the full standard of the chatr- 
manships of this committee in the past, and Illinois will have 
the distinction, In my judgment, of furnishing two of the very 
greatest chairmen of this great committee. Under the pres- 
ent organization of the House and the Government, the next 
place in importance to that of President of the United States 
is the position occupied by my ffiend from Illinois as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. He is performing 
that duty well and the House, the Government, and the coun- 
try ought to be congratulated that his party saw fit to make 
him the chairman of that committee. He has made good in 
every sense of the word. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the present pay of the Govern- 
ment employees is unequal and not proportionate to their 
respective services rendered. The reclassification bill seeks to 
remedy that defect. It seeks to properly adjust inequities, to 
stop paying to the inefficient employee a larger salary than is 
paid to the efficient employee. That classification bill is a scien- 
tific readjustment, and it ought to pass. It is the only means 
of bringing about a proper readjustment. Just so long as you 
continue these bonus bills you are never going to get a classifica- 
tion bill passed. It has been going on and on and on. This 
bonus was a war-time proposition. Four years and three months 
have gone since the armistice and still the bonus Is continued. 
This will be the seventh bonus that you have granted to civilian 
employees. We have already granted $1,320 of bonus in cash 
to civilian employees—one bonus of $120 and five of $240 each— 
and this is another one for $240. I am not in favor of it. I 
am going to vote against this bill, and I wish that there could 
be enough Members to vote against it to stop its passage. 
Whenever you stop the passage of this bonus bill you will get 
some action In the other end of the Capitol on the reclassifica- 
tion measure and there will be a chance to get it Into confer- 
ence and out again before the conclusion of the session. A 
great injustice is done to many employees in this District now. 
Go down here and talk to them in the departments as I have done. 
You will find many who are idle, many who are careless, many 
who are indifferent, many who are inefficient, with positions of 
little responsibility, who are receiving more salary than the 
active, energetic, careful, efficient employees of the Govern- 
ment who are in positions of great responsibility. How long 
are we going to let it last? If you want to get some action on 
the reclassification bill kill this bonus bill now. As one Mem- 
ber of the House, I believe if that be done that the reclassifica- 
tion bill will be acted upon and will go to conference, and I 
believe that the conferees will iron out the differences and, 
that we ean pass it before the Congress closes. I am surprised 
that the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
should bring a measure of this kind upon the floor, the seventh 
bonus measure. I can remember the time in the history of this 
House when he used to fight the proposition, even shortly after 
the war, 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
bonus measure. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can get the record. 

Mr. MADDEN, Get it. 

The SPPAKER pro tempore. 
Texas has expired, 


I remember that he helped me kill one 


The time of the gentleman from 


1923. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert such matter in the Recorn, as soon as I have time to | 
look it up, on the proposition to which I have just referred. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of 1557 gentleman from Illinois to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question wus taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 139, noes 8. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make | 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects to the vote and makes the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] | 
One hundred and ninety-four Members present, not a quorum. | 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. | 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 300, nays 20, | 
not voting 107, as follows: 


| 


NOT VOTING—107, 


YEAS—300. 
Abernethy Faust Lankford Rosenbloom 
Ackerman Favrot Larsen, Ga. Rouse 
Almon Fenn Lawrence Rueker 
Anderson Fess zaro Sabath 
Andrew, Maas. Fields Lea, Calif. Sanders, Ind. 
Andrews, Nebr, sh Leatherwood Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony Fisher Lee, Ga. Randers, Tex, 
Appleby Fitzgerald Lee, N. I. Sand 
Arentz ney Lehibach Schall 
Aswell Foster Lineberger Shaw 
Atkeson r Little Shreve 
Bacharach Free Logan Siegei 
Bankhead French London Sinclair 
Barbour Fuller Luce Sinnott 
Barkley Funk Lyon Rmith, Idaho 
Beck Gallivan Duffie Smithwick 
Beedy Garrett, Tenn. McFadden Snell 
Bej Garrett, Tex. McKenzie Snyder 
Bixler ensman MeLaughliu, Mich, Speaks 
Black Gernerd McLaughlin, Pa, Sproul 
Blakeney Gifford MePherson Stafford 
Bland, Ind. Goldsborough McSwain Stedman 
Bland, Va. Goodykoontz Macdregor Stephens 
jes Gorman MacLafferty Stevenson 
Bond Green, Iowa Madden trong, Kans, 
Bowers Greene, Mass. Ma Strong, Pa 
Box Greene, Vt. Maloney Sullivan 
Briggs Griest Mapes Summers, Wash, 
ritten Griffin Mead Swan 
Bulwinkle Hadley Merritt Sweet 
Burdick Hammer Michener Swing 
Burton Hardy, Colo. Iller Tague 
Butler Hardy, Tex Mills Taylor, Ark. 
Byrnes, S. C. ugen Mondell Taylor, N. J. 
Byrns, Tenn. Hawes Montague Taylor, Tenn. 
Cable Hawley Moore, Ohio Temple 
Campbell; Kans. Hayden Moore, Va Ten Eyck 
Campbell, Pa. lays Moores, Ind. Thompson 
Cantrill Henr: Morgan ison 
Carew Herrick Morin Timberlake 
Carter Hersey Mott Tincher 
Chalmers Hickey Murphy Tinkham 
Chindbiom 11 Nelson, Me. Tucker 
S Hill Nelson, A. P, Turner 
Clarke, N. Y Hoch Nelson, J. M. son 
Cockran Hogan Newton, Minn, Upshaw 
Cole, Iowa Hooker Newton, Mo, Vaile 
Collins Huddleston Nolan Vestal 
Colton Hudspeth Norton Vinson 
Connally, Tex. Hukriede O'Brien Re ig 
Cooper, Ohio Hall O'Connor Vol 
Cooper, Wis. Humphrey, Nebr. Oldfield Voistead 
Coughlin Humphreys, Miss. Oliver Walters 
Cramton Husted Parker, N. J. Ward, N. Y, 
Curry Ireland Patterson, Mo. Wason 
Dale Jefferis, Nebr. Perlman Watson 
Dallinger Jeffers, Ala. Porter Weaver 
Darrow Johnson, 8. Dak. Pou Webster 
Minn. Johnson, Wash. Pringe: White, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn. Kearns Purnel Williams, III. 
mpsey Kelley, Mich. Radcliffe Williamson 
Dickinson Ke! y, a. Rainey, III. Wilson 
Doughton Kendall er ingo 
Dowell Ketcham Ramseyer Winslow 
Drewry iess Ransley Wise 
Driver Kirkpatrick Reed, N. Wood, Ind 
Dunbar Kissel eed, W. Va. Woodruff 
n Kleczka Rhodes Foods, Va 
Dupré Kline, N. * Ricketts Woodyard 
er Kline, Pa Riordan ‘right 
Echols Knutson Roach Wurzbach 
Elliott Kopp Robertson Wyant 
Evans Kreider Robsion Yates 
Fairchild unz Rodenberg Young 
Fairfield Langley Rogers Zihiman 
NAYS—20. 
Blanton Graham, Ill. Lanham Rayburn 
Bowling Johnson, Ky. Lowrey Sisson 
Deal Jones, Tex. Parks, Ark. Sumners, Tex. 
Dominick Kincheloe Quin Tillman 
Gilbert Kraus Rankin Underhil) 
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Ansorge Crowther Kitchin Rainey, Ala. 
Bell Cullen Knight Reber 
Benbam Jenison Lampert eece 
Bird rane Larson, Minn. Riddick 
Brand Edmonds Layton Rose 
Brennan Ellis Linthicum Rossdale 
Brooks. III Focht Longworth Ryan 
Brooks, Pu. Freeman Luhring Scott, Mich. 
Brown, Tenn, Frothingham McArthur Scott, Tenn, 
| Browne, Wis, Fulmer Metlintie Sears 
Buchanan Gabn McCormick Shelton 
Burke Garner AeLanghlin, Mabe. Bem 
Burtness Glynn Mansfield Smith, Mich, 
Cannon Gould Martin Steagall 
Chandler, N. Y. Graham, Pa. Michaelson Steenerson 
Chandler, Okla, Nimes Moore, III. Stiness 
Clague Huck Mudd Stoll 
Clark, Fla. Hutchinson Ogden Taylor, Colo. 
Classon Jacoway Olpp Thomas 
Clouse James Overstreet Thorpe 
Coda Johnson, Miss. Paige Towner 
Cole, Ohio Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. Treadway 
Collier Kahn Parker, N. Y. Ward, N. C. 
Connolly, Pa. Keller Patterson, N.J. Wheeler 
Copley Kennedy Paul White, Me. 
Crago Kindred Perkins Williams, Tex. 
Crisp King Petersen 


So two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. MeClintie. 

Mr. King with Mr. Steagall. ; 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Steenerson with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Moore of Minois with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Longworth with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Kitchin. $ 

Mr. Crowther with Mr, Stoll. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Fulmer. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Elis with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. 

FARM CREDITS LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
presents a privileged report from the Committee on Rules, 
which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 567 (Rept. No. 1737). 

Resolved, That immediately Spon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4280) entitled “An act to provide additional 
credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the 
United States; to amend Federal farm loan act; to amend the 
Federal reserve act; and for other purposes.” 

That there shall be not to exceed four hours of general debate on said 
bill, one-half to be controlled by those favoring the bill and one-half 
by those opposed. 

That during the consideration of the bill and committee amendments 
no paragraph nor section now in the bill or committee amendments as 
reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency shall be subject 
to a point of order. 

That at the conclusion of general debate the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the bill shall be reported back to the House with amend- 
ments, if any, whereupon the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the rule, in effect, if adopted by 
the House, simply makes provision for the consideration of the 
bill S. 4280, an act to provide additional credit facilities for 
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the agricultural and livestock industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes. It provides for four liours of general 
debate and te be read as usual under the five-minute rule. 
Section 3 simply provides that the matter reported by the com- 
mittee shall be in order for consideration in the House. That 
is necessary for this reason: The Senate has passed two rural 
credits bills, one known as the Capper bill and the other known 
as the Lenroot-Anderson bill. In order that we may move along 
with this bill, and the bill may immediately go to conference 
a pinen by the House, our Banking and Currency Committee 

reported Senate bill 4280, but they have struck out every- 
thing after the title and they have included in their bill the 
main provisions, as I understand it, of both the rural credits 
bills passed by the Senate, so that if we pass it here now in 
this way it can immediately go te conference and we will get 
some action during the present session. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I wilt. : 

Mr. TILSON, Is it the intention of the gentleman to finish 
this bill to-day? 

Mr. SNELL. It is the intention to try to finish it. 

Mr. TILSON. Why should we have four hours of general 
debate? Why not have less general debate and more uuder the 
five-minute rule in order that we may discuss the matters in 
the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Well, I can say to the gentleman that he is in 
the same position that I took, but I was overruled and voted 
down on that proposition, The general purpose of this bill is 
to respond to the recognized need of credit facilities for agri- 
cultural operations extending over a longer period than may be 
provided for by the Federal reserye banks, but falling short 
of the longer term credit provided by the Federal farm loan act 
and based upon a different type of securities. 

The banks that are created under this act will be under the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. While I dọ not consider that this 
will cure all of the evils affecting the financial burdens of 
the rural districts of this country, I do hope it is a step in 
the right direction. I know that this legislation is important 
enough so that it has been mentioned by the Executive in special 
messages to the Congress. It is desired to be considered by 
Members of the House, and I also know that there is an honest 
and earnest demand from every part of the country that we 
give some consideration to legislation of this character at 
this time, and it is simply the desire of the Rules Committee at 
this time to clear the legislative road and make it possible to 
consider this legislation, and we trust the recommendation will 
be approved by the House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. L will. 

Mr. WINSLOW. On the assumption that the measure is as 
meritorious as you say it is, and on the further assumption this 
Honse will vote for it. which is a predetermined conclusion, 
why not cut down the time und give some other bill a chance to 
come in for cousideration? 

Mr. SN EIA. In answer to the question of the gentleman from 
Connecticut, I said on that proposition I was voted down, and 
I would be breaking faith with the committee to consent at this 
time to that amendment. 

Mr, COCKRAN, We can vote this down. 

Mr. SNELL. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WINSLOW, I do not want to be shunted off. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. BURTON, Under this rule would it be possible to strike 
out one portion ef this bill, suci as the intermediate credit 
banks? 

Mr. SNELL. 
rule. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


It is open for general amendment, under this 


BURTON. No restrictions? 
SNELL, No special restrictions. 


Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SNELL, I will. 
Mr. DUPRÉ. What has become of the Strong bill, which 


passed the House the other day? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not tell fhe gentleman. 
utes to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Strong bill is absolutely in here just 
as it passed the House. 

Mr. DUPRE. I thought se, and I am sorry that the acting 
chairman of the committee is se ignorant of the measure lie is 
reporting to the House, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me 
some time? 


I yield 10 min- 
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Mr. SNELL. On the rule I can. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pow}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, there is no controversy about the 
rule which the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] has pre- 
sented. I think it comes with unanimous report. 

Mr. Speaker, the life of this Congress is now counted by hours 
rather than by days. Ordinarily I would not avail myself of 
this opportunity to discuss even very briefly a joint resolution 
in whieh our people are deeply interested, if there were ade- 
quate time for discussion in the future. Immediately follow- 
ing this so-called rural credits bill, as I understand the program 
to be, another rule will be presented providing for the consid- 
eration of the $10,000,000 revolving fund plan, which gives the 
President of the United States authority to purchase potson to 
kill the boll weevil and to purchase nitrate of soda to force 
the cotton plant in its growth. 

Gentlemen, it fs impossible to put in words the Importance of 
that resolution to the cotton-producing sections of the country 
and, incidentally, every section of the country. Hvery consumer 
throughout the United States is vitally affected by that measure. 
Unless something can be done to stop the ravages of the boll 
weevil the time is rapidly approaching when you will see 50-cents- 
a-pound cotton instead of 2S-cents-a-pound cotton. The blight 
of this pest is so complete that people hesitate to Invest their 
money in the production of cotton, and there are only two. prac- 
ticable ways of combating the boll weevil. The first is to use 
nitrate of soda to force the plant forward In its growth, and 
the second is to use this poison—calcium arsenate—to kill the 
boll weevil. 

The resolution I am discussing has this parliamentary status: 
It was unanimously passed by the Senate, and I understand it 
has the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
was unanimously recommended by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in this House. There was not a voice raised in the Com- 
mittee on Rules when it was considered, and I appeal to this 
House not to allow this session to end without passing that 
measure. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to ask the gentleman, then, why is 
it necessary to spend four hours on general debate on this rural 
credits bill when by so doing you may jeopardize other bills of 
such importance as the one the gentleman mentioned? ; 

Mr. POU. T thoroughly agree with the gentleman. I am 
one of those who wanted to cut down the time for general de- 
bate on this bill. But I can not have my way, The majority 
rules. I will vote now to cut down the general debate to two 
hours. [Applause.] I have done everything in the world I 
could to facilitate and expedite the passage of this measure, 
which is so vital to people all over the cotton-producing sèc- 
tions. People all over the cotton-producing sections of the Na- 
tion are watching our action with the deepest interest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As a matter of fact. the 
majority of the Committee on Rules would be glad to see this 
time cut down so that we can consider these bills. 

Mr. POU. Yes. I would be glad to vote to reduce the time. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Rules propose to offer an amendment for cutting down the 
time for general debate to two hours? 

Mr. POU. In reply to the gentleman's question, I will say 
that when the gentlemen asking for a rule eame before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and said, “ We ean not get along with less than 
four hours,” it was not known at that time that other measures 
were going to occupy so much time. Af that time the Committee 
on Rules thouglit there would be time to allow four hours to 
the discussion of this legislation, and also to give ample time for 
the consideration of other bills which the membership of the 
House is anxious to consider. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I agree with what the gentleman is saying 
about the time, but I am sure he realizes the responsibilities of 
those having charge of the bill and the desire of many gentle- 
men who wish to speak thereon. I expect to have charge of 
the time in favor of the biil, and I have insistent demands for 
time in excess of two hours. 

Mr. POU. Everybody, I think, understands the attitude in 
| which the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 

finds himself. He is not absolutely free to fix the time. When 
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gentlemen wish time to discuss so important a measure, neces- 
sarily time must be given them if possible. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I assume that the committee acted in entire 
good faith in establishing four hours for the reason you assign ; 
that they did not appreciate the onrush of business, But the 
business has rushed on here before Congress. I do not see why 
the time allowed for general debate on this bill, which is al- 
ready forestalled as to the outcome, should be extended to four 
hours to give gentlemen an opportunity to talk simply because 
they want to talk, when other measures equally meritorious 
can not be talked on at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. I do not think we should go 
wild over this question of four hours of general debate without 
understanding something about what it is and what the situa- 
tion is. This bill is a Senate bill. It has but one amendment. 
If gentlemen choose to exercise their power there can be just 
10 minutes of debate under the five-minute rule. Four hours of 
general debate is not too much. 

Mr. POU. With all these important measures pending it 
seems to me that for one time we might have a night session 
and get rid of the rural credits bill to-night, I believe. I am 
willing to stay here; there would be little objection to a night 
session. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. We expect to be in session to-night. 

Mr. POU. I am glad the gentleman makes that statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I will take only one more minute to remind the 
House that this measure has the indorsement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Senate, the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House, the Committee on Rules, which is here with a unani- 
mous report, that it will not cost the taxpayers of the Nation 
one cent. I conclude with the earnest hope that the friends 
of the measure on both sides will see to it that the gavel does 
not fall until this measure is considered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee intends and 
tries to be fair with the Members of the House, and also tries 
to give due consideration to important measures. We consid- 
ered this matter very carefully, and incessant demands were 
made by the people interested on both sides of this House for 
four hours. Now, we considered this very carefully, and insist- 
ent demands were made by people interested on both sides for 
four hours, and some even more. As long as it was so im- 
portant and entirely a new proposition, we did feel that they 
were entitled to that much consideration. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts raises the point of order that no quorum is present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting]. Two hundred and 
eighteen Members present—a quorum. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself Into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of Senate bill 4280, and pend- 
ing that I ask nnanimous consent that the time he divided be- 
tween the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], who is 
opposed to tae bill, to control one-half of the time, and that I 
control the other half. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, I have some in- 
terest in knowing what part of the time, both for and against, 
Members on the Democratic side will have. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. MeFADDEN, I will say that I will yield to Members on 
both sides in favor of the bill. 

Mr. LUCE. My understanding is that I will yield to both 
sides in the same way. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state that ordinarily I would insist on 
a division of the time on party lines, but in view of the situation 
1 do not blame the Republican organization for suggesting that 
they control all the time on that side. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman to go into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 4280. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SANDERS of 
Indiana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

S. 4280. An act to provide for the incorporation and supervision of 
corporations formed for the purpose of making agricultural and live- 
stock loans; to amend the Federal reserve act; to amend the Federal 
farm loan act; to extend and stabilize the market for United Stat 


bonds and other securities; to provide fiscal agents for the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. McFADDEN, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the 
biH. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

The Clerk began reading the bill. 

Mr. TILSON (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to renew the request that the further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I merely wish to say to some of the men who are par- 
ticularly interested in this bill, that those of us who are vitally 
interested in another measure which was killed by indirec- 
tion and the same method, are keenly alive to the possibilities 
of the situation that is presented to us. 

Mr. WINGO. To what bill does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Cape Cod bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think that the friends of 
this bill killed that bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I think a great many of them did; the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. WINGO. Neither one of them had anything to do with 
the framing of this bill. Does the gentleman know how the 
Democratic members on the Banking and Ourrency Committee 
stood on the Cape Cod bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I hope they were all right. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman admits that he is shooting in 
the air and bringing charges against men whose attitude on the 
measure he does not know. I suggest that the gentleman get 
his information first. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I have heard several gentlemen com- 
plain about the influence of New England. Why, she has not 
got a single solitary piece of legislation through, and in spite 
of the claim that it is said that New England is dominating 
Congress we have not been able to get any of our measures 
passed. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman only exposes his ignorance 
with reference to my attitude on the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the 
House, I appreciate the difficulty, notwithstanding the fact 
that the debate has been limited as it has been, of attempt- 
ing to explain a bill which is as long as this one is and as 
important as this bill is, containing some 98 pages, in the time 
which I shall feel at liberty to take in discussing and explain- 
ing the several items of it. I appreciate the fact that the 
House has had very little time to study the merits of these 
measures, because of the fact that the bills were not sent to 
the House from the Senate until a few days ago. The Senate 
then sent separate bills to the House, which were referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency in the regular way. 
The committee has been very diligent in trying to put these 
bills together in a workable form. We realize, of course, that 
legislation of this kind has been demanded for some 15 
years or more; and we all realize that it was in .response 
to the demands of the commercial as well as the agricultural 
interests that the Federal reserve act was formulated and 
passed in 1913. I am not sure but that the passage of that 
act had somewhat to do with the situation which became 
apparent with respect to farmers in regard to a proper 
division of credit for them, because the enactment of the 
Federal reserve act did classify credit paper. I am not sure 


but that perhaps some of the relief which the farmers formerly 
had through the different banking channels was denied to them 
when the Federal reserve act was passed, because of this 
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definition of eligible paper. But we all know that after the 
Federal reserve act was passed there still remained an insist- 
ent demand from the agricultural interests of the country, 
particularly from those large producing areas in the South, 
Southwest, and the Central West. 

With an honest attempt to remedy the farmers’ situation in 
1916 the Congress enacted the Federal farm loan act. This 
wus a constructive piece of legislation and has been functioning 
to quite some extent and has relieved the farmers’ require- 
ments to a great extent on long-time credits. It has permitted 
the farmers of the country, under the rules and regulations of 
this system. to borrow up to 50 per cent of the value of their 
farms and 20 per cent of the value of their improvements for 
a period of as long as 30 years, with a provision that those 
payments could be amortized and paid off in small installments 
at the various interest-paying periods. The farm-loan system 
has loaned something over $700,000,000 to the farmers through 
this system, and at the present time it is functioning to its full 
ability and is daily making new loans to farmers under the 
law. Notwithstanding that fact, however, and perhaps due 
somewhat to the strained conditions resulting from the war, the 
need of the farmer, according to those who are familiar with 
it and the evidence which has been presented to Congress for 
some time past, is not being fully met by the present banking 
facilities; and this, too, in face of the fact that during his 
period of readjustment the Congress enacted the law providing 
for the War Finance Corporation, having for its purpose the 
relief of the war industries but later broadened to aid in the 
export of farm products and other commerce in export trade. 
In some eases loans were made to industrial organizations. 
Much relief was given to the cattlemen and cattle-loan com- 
panies and the cooperative-marketing associations when the 
Congress passed this amendment to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act and permitted loans to be made to that class of agricul- 
tural interests. At one time the War Finance Corporation had 
loaned, for the relief of the cattlemen and the cooperative- 
marketing associations principally, in excess of $3860,000,000. 

At the present time this corporation is still functioning under 
the law, and is loaning a large amount of money to this class of 
borrowers. Notwithstanding this, and as I said before, the in- 
cessant demand continues and I am sure that if the agricultural 
interests of the country are not being properly taken care of we 
must come to the point where we recognize the fact that our 
present banking facilities are not competent care for the re- 
quirements of the country. If we consider and enact legisla- 
tion of this kind it must be upon that basis, because we must 
look the matter squarely in the face that we are creating by 
this instrument a Government bank. This bill provides for a 
capitalization of $60,000,000, which shall be subscribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the stock then ewned by the 
United States. This institution is to be added as an adjunct, 
under the present form of the bill, to the Federal farm-loan 
system. There are to be 12 banks located in the same district 
in which the Federal farm-loan banks are located. 

As the gentleman who presented this rule this morning said, 
this is a composite bill composed of the so-called Capper bill 
and the so-called Lenreot-Anderson bill. The committee have 
also seen fit to add to it certain sections of the Strong bill. 
which passed the House the other day. And right here I would 
like to explain to the House why we have done that. We are 
all familiar with the fact that during these closing days of 
Congress both Honses are filled to the limit with demands for 
legislation, Our reason for adding the Strong amendments to 
this bill is the impertance of these amendments to the Federal 
farui-loan system, taking inte consideration the fact that in all 
probability the Senate will not have an opportunity to consider 
that bill; therefore we haye added it for the purpose of its be- 
coming law at this session because we believe this rural credit 
bill will have the right of way. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
committee has added any part of the Strong bill stricken out 
in the House? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not think we have. There may be a 
slight variation 

Mr. STRONG. If the gentleman will permit, section 5, 
stricken out in the House, was not included in this. But I 
want to say it ought to be included, but it was not. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I appreciate that fact. It has been my 
attempt, as chairman of the committee, to keep out of the bill 
anything from the Strong bill that might cause any opposition 
in the other body, so that it might have clear sailing and become 
the lew at this session of Congress. The provisions of the so- 
called Capper bill were thoroughly discussed by the committee. 
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The committee felt that in this bill there was an opportunity to 
serve the agricultural interests of the country without getting the 
Government into the banking business, but we realized we were 
confronted with the fact that there was a large public senti- 
ment in favor of the Lenroot-Anderson bill. The committee 
also realized there was a large number, if not a majority, of 
the House who would be quite insistent upon the enactment of 
that measure. We were confronted with the problem of look- 
ing the situation squarely in the face as to what could be done, 
realizing that if there were an attempt upon the floor of the 
House to substitute this bill by amendment or otherwise 
we might have a bill that might not be workable. We tried to 
consolidate this bill into a workable form, and we believe we 
will have done it when we hare added a few more amendments 
which will be offered upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not want to divert the gentleman from 
his argument, but I want to know if he is going to discuss 
before he gets through the amount of capitalization of the banks 
and the procedure; whether they will take deposits, and so on? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I was going te try if I could in the limited 
time which I have. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman think that sufficient pri- 
vate capital could be enlisted to finance all the necessary agri- 
cultural credits without Government aid? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has always hoped such 
might be the case. 

Mr. HUSTED. Has the gentleman any reason to believe 
such is not the case? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the statement of the agricultural 
interests, and the conclusion that it will not be served in any 
other way. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I notice that in the rewriting of the 
Anderson-Lenroot bill the committee has endeavored to segre- 
gate the intermediate banks from the Federal farm-loan banks. 
Will these intermediate credit banks conduct their business in 
the same building as the Federal farm-loan bank, have the same 
directors, or will they use a separate building or institution? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. So far as possible in regard to the assets 
and liabilities we have attempted absolutely to segregate. se 
that the two systems will not be liable for each other's nbliga- 
tions, and each system will have control of its own assets. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman yield for a couple of 
questions? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will 

Mr. BURTON. First, the so-called intermediate credit banks 
and the agricultural corporation make the same class of loans 
and cover the same ground, do they not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. To a very great extent; yes. I will say 
to the gentleman that it is claimed that those who are being 
served now through the War Finance Corporation are the exist- 
ing loan companies, cooperative market organizations. We feel 
they can be served and are entitled to be served through the 
Lenroot-Anderson portion of the bill, which is the intermediate 
credit bank part of this bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not true that if the Government should 
subscribe capital amounting to $60,000,000 that that would 
practically exclude investments by private parties under the 
section of the bill pertaining to agricultural-credit corporations? 
Would not the fact the Government is provided by a subscrip- 
tion of $60,000,000 prevent private investors going in the same 
field and competing with them? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would mean Government competition 
with those concerns. Of course this system provides a system 
which would be a serious impediment, I should think, to in- 
dividuals embarking in the same line of loaning business. 

Mr. BURTON. As regards this $600,000,000 debentures 
which may be issued, has the Government under this bill auy 
responsibility for the payment of these debenture associations 
or corporations issuing them? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No, we have inserted a clause in the bill 
which prescribes specifically the Government shall assume no 
liability. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the gentleman believe that a limita- 
tion in these debentures could be placed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I believe so, yes. I believe there are so 
many other attractive features in connection with the issuance 
and sale of these debentures that they will be readily salable. 

Mr. HUSTED. There Ís the highest kind of moral responsi- 


bility, is there not? Those debentures are the debentures of a 
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corporation in which the Government owns every dollar of the 
capital stock? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think many of the questions that are 
being asked will be answered in my general explanation of the 
provisions of the bill, if I can make it; but I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COCKRAN. T do not think the gentleman has explained 
what I have in mind, although he has been partially over the 
ground. The gentleman speaks of the difficulty of obtaining 
service by certain borrowers. May I ask him what he means 
by the difficulty in obtaining service? 

Mr, McFADDEN. I will'say to the gentleman that T mean by 
that that the farmers’ cooperative marke associations and 
cattle loan companies and all those people who are engaged in 
furnishing financial relief to the agricultural sections of the 
country claim that they are not able to secure sufficient funds 
to take care of the requirements of the agricultural interests, 
not only in planting but in bringing their crops and their 
cattle to the period of sale or harvesting and the marketing 
of the same. 

Mr. COCKRAN. In other words, they can not borrow as 
much as they would like to borrow? ‘That is the substantial 
meaning of the statement that they are not properly served? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Of course, they present a very incessant 
demand for further service. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not what he really has in mind the fact, 
which is very obvious, that an intermediate credit paper is not 
eligible for rediscount at the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is that the gentleman's answer? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is the collateral answer. You mny 
put it that way as a part of it. In other words, the farm in- 
terests of this country are demanding that their financlal re- 
quirements should be taken care of. At the present time they 
claim they are restricted. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a moment 
further? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They complain that they are not given 
sufficient rediscount facilities in the Federal reserve system, 
and that they can not borrow for a period of one to three years 
from any agency, although they can borrow from the Federal 
farm loan system for a longer time and from the Federal re- 
serve banks for a shorter time, but there is a gap between these 
two that should be filled which will permit them to finance 
agricultural operations and market their productions in an 
orderly manner. 

Mr. COCKRAN, Let me ask the gentleman if this is prac- 
tically what he means, that this bill is intended through Fed- 
eral aid to enable these agriculturists to borrow more money 
on their property than they could obtain in the ordinary and 
regular channels of trade? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the idea. 

Now gentlemen will have to desist, because I want to get 
through my explanation of the bill. The House is entitled to 
know what is in this bill. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have learned what I wanted to ascertain. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The farmers of to-day when they want to 
borrow a sum of money for five years have a mortgage placed 
on their farm and that mortgage is discounted and secured. 
If a man wants to borrow a thousand dollars for six months 
he goes to a bank and the bank furnishes him that money out 
of its own funds. But if he wants to borrow for two years 
or more, the bank has not the money to furnish the farmer 
for a term of 18 months or two years. This bill furnishes the 
facilities whereby the farmer can borrow money for 18 months 
or a year on live stock or anything else. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman let me ask him another 
question, so that we can put the proper interpretation of his 
meaning before the House? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. ‘The gentleman means, as I understand, that 
the object of this legislation is to enable farmers to borrow 
practically on mortgage and get credits that ordinarily -were 
given on mortgages and to classify it under the head of bank- 
ing? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. No; I fear the gentleman has not read 
this bill with reference to the different classes that he is dis- 
eussing. The gentleman will find provisions in this bill which 
will permit a producer of agricultural products to store them 


in a warehouse or put them with a factor and take the ware- 
house receipt or what is given to him by the factor and borrow 
from the bank. 

Mr. COCKRAN. He can do it now. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And then he can get a portion of his 
money down immediately. 

Mr. COCKRAN. He can do that now. 

Mr. McFADDEN. This is to facilitate that, so that there 
will be no clogging of the system, so that the farmer can get the 
money when he wants it. Many of the farmers complain that 
they can not do it through their banks and through the coopera- 
tive eee because those concerns are not properly 


Mr. COCKRAN. When it comes to ordinary banking and 
credits they are distinguished from other credits in the one 
element, I may say, that they are always for a brief time, so 
as to be liquid, and other financial transactions or loans are 
made for fixed periods, and in such cases they are entirely 
apart from regular banking transactions. The gentleman will 
concede that, will he not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; I would not concede that. This is to 
take care of longer credit than the gentleman has referred to— 
eredits between what the banks are now handling and loans of 
the farm-loan system or those of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. COCKRAN. These credits that heretofore have been a 
feature of agriculture are brought within the system of banking 
by this bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Under this act the farmers can get a longer 
credit than is extended by the banks at the present time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In order to get this into workable form 
we have amended the farm loan act and amended title 2. 
Title 2 starts out with the so-called Lenroot-Anderson feature. 
We have provided that these institutions shall be established 
in the same cities as the 12 Federal land banks, and the offi- 
cers and directors of those banks shall be ex officio officers and 
directors of the intermediary credit banks. We have provided 
for a separation of expenses in the operation in the bill so that ` 
there will be no overlapping in that respect. We have given 
the institution corporate powers of institutions of that kind. 
They have also been given authority to act as fiscal agents of 
the Government. They may buy and sell Government securi- 
ties, Federal farm loan bonds, and instruments which are 
issued by the intermediary credit organizations. We have pro- 
vided also that in case of liquidation through failure, that the 
liquidation shall be carried on by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The charters of the intermediary credit banks shall 
be granted on the application of the directors of the Federal 
land banks. In other words, we have given the management to 
the Federal farm land banks. During the discussion of the 
bill under the five-minute rule I expect to offer an amendment 
changing that to some extent. The original Capper bill pro- 
vided that in the creation of institutions under that plan that 
certain supervision of the operations of these banks should be 
given over to the Comptroller of the Currency, and it provided 
that the Secretary of Agriculture should ticense appraisers 
who were to pass on the value of the assets of these people 
before they attempted to appeal through this system. What 
we are trying to do is to surround the system with all the 
safeguards we can. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is it not rather dangerous for 
the assets of two different banks to be kept in the same build- 
ing, so that if inspections are made at different times they can 
be substituted? 

Mr. McFADDEN, 
tutions. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have known it in two insti- 
tutions under the same management, where they were sent to 
New York and came back between the days of. inspection on 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Mr. McFADDEN. All these operations are going to be under 
the trustee, and the securities or debentures which we submit 
for additional funds to take care of agricultural interests. 
We have tried in every way to surround the system with safe- 
guards which will protect the investor in the securities and 
prevent loss. 

We have provided that the institution can Issue debentures 
and that they can go, under certain conditions, to the Federal 
reserve system aud get relief. We have provided that under 
no circumstances shall they issue obligations in excess of ten 
times their capital. 


I do not think that applies to these insti- 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 
Mr. KNUTSON. What sort of securities, aside from ware- 


house receipts, can be accepted as collateral? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. We provide that they can make advances 
secured by warehouse receipts and other merchantable products 
having an agricultural origin up to 75 per cent of their value. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman spoke a moment ago about 
debentures being readily marketed. Are these to be tax ex- 
empt? 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is a provision in the bill to that 
effect. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
tucky. 

Mr. KINCHELON. If I understand the provisions of this 
bill, for instance, take a farmer who has tobacco stored in a 
warehouse duly insured; he is advanced 50 per cent of the 
value and issued warehouse certificates for the balance. Under 
the provisions of the bill, can he go to a bank and deposit that 
certificate as collateral, and is there anything in the bill that 
authorizes the Federal reserve system to authorize its banks to 
loan money on that certificate? : 

Mr. McFADDEN. We have made an amendment to the Fed- 
eral reserve act which makes factor paper eligible for discount. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. What does that mean? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The middleman who stands between the 
market and the producer, the man who finances the farmer in 
the production, of cotton or tobaceo—he loans the farmer money 
to buy fertilizer and will take a mortgage on the crop and 
carry it until the farmer has a return from his sale. That 
man is a factor in every sense of the word. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Let me ask the gentleman further: Un- 
der the cooperative marketing system of tobacco which we have 
in Kentucky, when the farmer delivers the tobacco to the ware- 
house he receives 50 per cent of the value and 50 per cent in a 
certificate. The title to the tobacco goes to the corporation. 

Where would the factor man come in there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is in conflict with the cooperative- 
marketing idea. Generally speaking, the factor is in compe- 
tition with the cooperative-marketing plan. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That farmer surrenders his title to the 
tobacco. The warehouse certificate is issued in lieu of the 
value of the property. He is permitted under this bill to go to 
the banks created under this bill and borrow money and de- 
posit that as collateral, I was wondering whether there was 
anything in the bill permitting the Federal reserve. system to 
do the same thing. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is in charge of the cooperative mar- 
ket concern. I do not know whether they would be permitted 
to do that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is a loan on the tobacco and is good 
as manufacturers’ paper. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I suppose the bank wonld work ont some- 
thing whereby he would get relief. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is there a provision in the bill to per- 
mit member banks of the Federal reserve system in their dis- 
eretion to take this as collateral for loans? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not directly; but the Federal reserve 
system can rediscount for member banks, and they can under 
certain conditions rediscount for the creations under this bill, 
so that, I think, indirectly there is some relief for the situation 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the maturity of these rediscount 
papers as provided in this bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Up to six months; and we have amended 
the bill so that agricultural paper up to nine months can be 
rediscounted in the Federal reserve system. There are certain 
restrictions, however, in that which will not permit the paper 
to be used as a basis for the issuance of Federal reserve notes 
on as long time as that, but it must come within a shorter ma- 
turity date. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At present the maximum maturity date is 
six months, and you increase that to nine months under certain 
conditions? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the bill provide that it can not be 
rediscounted for less than six months? It is six months and 
three years, not less than six month nor more than three years. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The gentleman is referring to the clause 
in respect to the intermediate credit banks. I was referring 
to an amendment to the Federal reserve act itself. All of these 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will yield to the gentleman from Ken- 


intermediate credit banks have the right, subject to the ap- 


proval of the Federal Farm Lown Board, to issue and sell col- 
lateral trust obligations with a maturity at the time of issue of 
not more than five years, which shall be secured by at least a 
like safe amount of cash, or notes, or other such obligations 
discounted or purchased or representing loans made under 
subdivision (a). 

We haye the provision in here also which fixes the rate of 
interest as follows: 

Rates 1 — interest upon debentures and other such obli 

der this subdivision shall, subject to the approval o 

arm Loan Board, be by the intermediate credit bank making 
the issue, not exceeding 6 per cent per annum. 

Sec. 202, That before making any discounts under the provisions of 
this act, each intermediate credit bank shall establish and promulgate 
a rate of discount to be approved by the Federal Farm an Board. 
Any Intermediate credit bank which has made an issue of debentures 
under the provisions of this act may thereafter establish, with the 
approval of the Farm Loan Board, a rate of discount not exceeding 
y more than 1 per cent per annum the rate borne by its last preceding 
issue of debentures. 

That is practically the same provision we put in the Federal 
farm loan act, which fixes the rate of interest to borrowers 
under that system. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it possible under this to charge as high a 
rate as 10 per cent? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. We have attempted to hold the inter- 
est rates down. I would say to the gentleman in that respect 
that the regulation of interest rates is largely a State mutter. 
The States control the rate of Interest in the various States, and 
what we have tried to do here is to see to it that the farmer 
gets his money and is not exploited by either the present bank- 
ing institutions or these creations under this act, and we are 
trying to hold it down to 1 per cent higher than the amount 
that these debentures sell for in the locality, and we believe that 
that will mean that the farmer will get his money at a low rate 
of interest. 

Mr. BRIGGS. At approximately what rate? 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman can tell me what rates 
these debentures will sell for in the open market, I shall tell 
him. That is what regulates the rates to be charged to bor- 
rowers—1l per cent in excess of that. Another provision in the 
bill is this: That these intermediate credit banks shall go into 
the open market and buy and sell their own debentures for the 
purpose of maintaining the market, and in order to do that we 
inserted the provision that they shall buy them at not less 
than par. 

The capital for each one of these banks Is $5,000,000. There are 
to be 12 of these banks. We have provided, as L previously said, 
for the expenses and management of these institutions. We 
have also provided for the disposition of the profits, and this 
is the provision, that after the necessary expenses of the banks 
have been paid or provided for, any profit that accures shall 
revert to the Public Treasury, and we have inserted a provision 
that is practically the same as is in the Federal reserve act, 
that the Treasury shall dispose of these earnings by a reduction 
of the public debt or place them to the gold redemption fund. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Who stands the loss in case there is loss 
on the part of these intermediate credit banks? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The banks themselves would stand the loss. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think the question has been asked hy several 
Members of the House in the last few minutes as to whether the 
identity of the collateral will be retained; in others words, you 
put farm products in a warehouse and put a distinguishing 
mark upon the sacks or the container, and a loan is issued upon 
the warehouse receipts up to 50 per cent of the value of the 
products. At the end of nine months the loan must be paid, and 
the question arises whether or not that collateral could be 
moved to another section of the warehouse and another nine 
months’ loan made on the same goods? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is largely a matter of warehousing, 
but I would Imagine that these institutions in handling that would 
probably permit a substitution, but at the same time they would 
always see to it that they were properly secured. If, for in- 
stance, the borrower had seen fit to sell a part of his goods which 
were in storage and get the money and wanted to substitute 
other vroducts that were satisfactory to the loaning institution, 
I presume that would work out in about that manner. 

Another provision is the question of the consent to be ex- 
amined. These banks in order to borrow money from this in- 
stitution have to submit to an examination. I mean by that 
State banks, savings institutions, trust companies, and so forth. 
If they want to come in under the privileges afforded under 
this system, they must submit to this examination. They have 
to do that in writing, and must agree to submit reports as 
required by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 


tions issued 
the Federal 


1923. 


Mr. BURTON. Is there any provision for an examination as 
to the condition of the cooperative associations? 

Mr, MCFADDEN. That would come under the authority 
and the rules and regulations promulgated by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and I would presume that they would investi- 
gate those institutions thoroughly at all times. 

Mr. BURTON. Are these cooperative associations to have 
any capital whatever? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

2 BURTON. Is there any provision in the bill to that 
effect ; 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; but there will be an amendment in- 
troduced covering that subject. There is also a provision which 
requires the publication of reports of these institutions, such 
special reports as may be called for by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. My own opinion is that there should be an independent 
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Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that is a pro- 
vision to which the committee gaye very careful consideration, 
and I am frank to say there will be an amendment offered bere 
which will inerease that up to 50 per cent. 

Mr. HUSTED. On one class of paper? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. That is 50 per cent on one class of paper and 
50 per cent on another? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The problem was largely a problem of the 
cooperative market organizations. For instance, take the Texas 
Cotton Growers’ Association, which has been one of the large 
borrowers from the War Finance Corporation. Last year they 
made application and the War Finance Corporation loaned some 
$9,000,000 to that organization. Suppose it were one of those 
institutions at Dallas, Tex., or some other accessible point in 
Texas, and the Texas corporation of the cotton association 


examination of these institutions by the Comptroller of the | came in with a demand for relief through its organization for 


Currency. 


That is especially so when the paper which some | $9,000,000. The capital of this local institution would be 
of these institutions will hold might go into the reservoirs of | 
the Federal reserve system. These institutions can be organized | 


$5,000,000. The gentleman can readily see that the Cooperative 
Market Association could not be served, and he will bear in 


by groups of people, not less than five in any case, and, I think, | mind also the loan may be on the basis of 75 per cent of the 


as the gentleman says, we should put a limitation there that 
they should have a certain amount of capital. 

the name of the Capper organizations, so called, we have 
decided on as Agricultural Credit Corporations. They shall have 
corporate powers similar to other organizations, and what was 
planned there was that they should be practically independent 
organizations. It permits the incorporation of companies with 
$250,000 of capital. It also provides a right to these institu- 
lions to issue debentures and other obligations, which can be 
sold in the open market or can be used for the purpose of re- 
discount with the Federal reserve system. They are authorized 
also to make loans, advances, to discount, rediscount, purchase 
or sell, negotiate with or without its indorsement any obliga- 
tions issued for agricultural purposes. 

They are also authorized to act as fiscal agents of the United 
States. There is a provision also in the bill which permits 
national banks to subscribe to the stock of these corporations 
up to 6 per cent of their capital. You remember when we 
passed the Edge Corporation Act we gave the national banks 
the right to subscribe to the stock of those institutions up to 10 
per cent. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 4 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is there any provision anywhere for the ex- 
tension of the life of the War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is not, but I will say to the gentle- 
man the reason for that is this, that we felt, inasmuch as we 
were creating an institution here which was to be financed out 
of the Public Treasury, it would not be necessary in the long 
run to continue the life of the War Finance Corporation because 
these two instrumentalities which are created here would serve 
the same purpose, but the committee have been practically con- 
vinced, I think, that it will be necessary to continue the War 
Finance Corporation until these institutions can be organized 
and made to function. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. McFADDEN. My own thought and suggestion in re- 
gard to it is we should perhaps continue the life of the War 
Finance Corporation until December 31. 1923. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It expires now the ist of July? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It does; and under the present plan of 
dissolution it provides that no loans can be made and no new 
obligations received after May 30. They can continue to 
close loans up to June 80 on applications received and in 
process before that time. After July 1 the method in the 
bill provides for an orderly Hquidation over a period of from 
three to five years. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman expect to have a joint 
resolution passed by the Congress before its adjournment ex- 
tending the life of this corporation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understand such a proposal will be of- 
fered. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In respect to the loans made from the War 
Finance Corporation, are not they paid back with remarkable 
effectiveness? 

Mr, McFADDEN. I understand so; yes, 

Mr. HUSTED. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. HUSTED. I see that the pill 
mediate credit bank may loan up to per cent of its capital 
on one class of paper to one borrower. Now, can it loan on 
different classes of paper to one borrower more than 20 per 
cent? 


rovides that the inter- 


value of the goods as security. 

Mr. HUSTED. I can say this, that a national bank is only 
permitted to loan up to 10 per cent of its capital and surplus to 
one borrower on any kind of security. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is a little confused in this 
respect. These loans on agricultural products were made on 
warehouse receipts, and the Federal reserve act makes loans up 
to a much higher rate than that. The Cooperative Market As- 
sociation demands, and they are fully satisfied that they can 
borrow, up to 65 per cent of the value of their securities, 

Mr. HUSTED. I know, but these intermediate credit banks 
are not only banks of discount but of rediscount and can re- 
write and loan their money to certain institutions. 

Mr. MCFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. On certain classes of paper. Now, this bill 
provides, as I understand it, they can make loans up to 20 per 
cent of their capital on any one class of paper to one borrower. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is what the provision is. The com- 
mittee considered the proposition and we cut it down to 25 
because we wanted diversification of loans. It was pointed out 
to the committee, however, that these are different institutions 
from institutions which take deposits. They only handle goods 
as security. 

Mr. HUSTED. I realize they do not take deposits, but prac- 
tically the loans are the same. Does the gentleman think it 
is consistent with sound banking to permit a thing of that kind 
to be done? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think it ts well to have a limitation on 
it perhaps, but the demand of the Cooperative Market Associa- 
tion is that the limit ought to be taken off entirely and they 
ought to be permitted to borrow up to at least 65 or 75 per 
cent of the value of their products, The probabilities are in 
instances of that kind, with this organization of 12 banks, 
that those loans will be split up and the burden of responsi- 
bility will be shifted from the institutions to 8 or 5 or possibly 
the 12 banks. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it not true under the provisions of this 
bill that a few borrowers could exhaust the entire capital of 
one of these intermediate credit banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. But all of these operations are to 
be carried on subject to the regulations provided by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman stated that it is contem- 
plated to extend the life of this War Finance Corporation until 
the 31st of next December. Is that for the purpose of making 
loans up to that time or for the purpose of liquidation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I should say it was for the purpose of 
making loans and to proceed practically as it is now doing, 
but to continue the life of it up to December 31. Congress will 
then be in session, and Congress can decide whether or not it is 
necessary to continue the life of the institution for a longer 
period. I hope, however, it will not be necessary. 

Now I want to get along. I do not want to take up the whole 
four hours in explaining this bill. We have provided that these 
institutions can start business when they have paid in 25 per 
cent of the capital stock, and the balance of it must be paid in 
and security made in 10 per cent installments. We have also 
provided that the capital of these institutions can not be re- 
duced without a corresponding reduction of their liabilities, so 
that the same rate of protection is carried through as the capi- 
tal might be decreased. 
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These rediscount corporations can. o be organized with a 
capital of $1,000,000, and they are provided for the purpose of 
permitting smaller institutions organized with a capitalization 
of $250,000 each to rediscount their paper through these institu- 
tions. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What form of supervision will the Farm Loan 
Board have over these intermediate credit banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I hope that machinery will be provided so 
that they will be supervised by the Comptroller of the Our- 
rency. I believe it will be an additional safeguard to transfer 
the examination of these institutions from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board over to the Comptroller of the Currency, and at 
the proper time I am going to offer such an amendment. I 
think also they should be further protected by having ap- 
praisers. 

I do not know anything that would make them more attrac- | 
tive and give evidence of security to a greater extent than to | 
have that paper as originally approved and to have these ap- | 
praisers keep track of the securities; if it is cattle, to know that | 
the cattle are being taken care of, and so on, so that when that 
paper goes out in the investment market they will feel that the 
security is cared for. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the Federal Reserve Board have any 
control over the credit of these intermediate credit banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not directly. But if, as a matter of fact, 
any of this paper gets into the Federal reserve system in the 
way of rediscount I can imagine that the Federal reserve system 
will see to it that they have full knowledge of the security 
back of those obligations. 

Mr. BRIGGS. So that there will be a certain amount of indi- 
rect control? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. I should say there would be. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not get what the gentleman said he 
would propose with reference to farm loans. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I said there would be an independent ex- 
amination of these Institutions through the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, like that of the Federal farm loan. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the idea? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The original Capper bill made such a pro- 
vision, and it is the general opinion of those engaged in the | 
operation of the War Finance Corporation, which has been 
handling these loans that are to be continued through this other 
organization, that that is the proper channel to supervise the 
issue of that paper, the farm loan system being engaged in the 
handling of long-time credit mortgage loans, and they will be 
charged with the responsibility of handling the long-time credit | 
from the intermediate banks. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought we had settled that dispute when we 
made the decision in regard to the farm loan system. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not think we will have any difficulty 
when we come to the consideration of that proposition. 

Mr. WINGO. Do you not provide under the bill that the | 
board may call for and require the comptroller to furnish | 
reports on the banks that are trying to do business through the 
intermediate banks? Do you not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is very true. 

Mr. WINGO, And do you not provide for a special audit by 
special examiners? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; under the control of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. You do provide, first of all, to get in- 
formation from the comptroller’s office, and then you also pro- 
vide for the board calling for special reports not exceeding three 
times a year, something comparable to the case of national 
banks. Then you also provide for an examiner on the part of 
the board to check up those banks, do you not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman fs correct. 

Now, I do not care to take up any more of the time of the 
committee with these explanations. I have tried to explain the 
various provisions of the bill. We have an amendment of the 
Federal farm loan act, and there is an element as to rediscount 
which is very important. We have also inserted a provision 
making eligible factor paper. 

The amendments to the Federal reserve act are on page 93. 
We have provided for the repeal of the progressive interest 
rates, which provision was put in the Federal reserve act during 
the war and was intended to prevent overborrowing by certain 
institutions. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON. Relative to the tax-exempt feature of the 
securities issued, I understand that those which are to be issued 


by the intermediate credit banks would amount to $600,000,000 
available for loans. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is right. 

Mr. WILSON. What about the debentures issued by the 
agricultural associations? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They are all exempt. 

Mr. WILSON. So that all the paper issued by the banks and 
the organizations created and authorized in this bill will be 
exempt? 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is a general tax-exemption provi- 
sion inserted in the bill. I want to make it clear, however, 
that it does not meet with my approval. The House has gone 
on record against these tax-exempt securities, and I hope that 
it may be possible to strike it out. I think these institutions 
ean get along without it. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the gentleman give an estimate of the 
volume of these securities? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Six hundred millions, and I think it will 
run more than that; it may run up to one billion two hundred 
millions. F 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it not true that under the provisions in 
this bill the intermediate credit banks can issue tax-free 
debentures up to the full amount of its value and all securities 
and cash? 

Mr. McfADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman enumerate the credit 
agencies available to the borrower, the farmer? a 

Mr. McFADDEN. Banks, saving institutions, cooperative 
produce and marketing organizations—practically every finan- 
cial institution in the country; and the institutions created 
under this act have a right to get into the Federal farm loan 
and Federal reserve system. 

Mr. LONDON. You haye the farm-land banks and the joint- 
stock land banks, and you are now creating the intermediate 
credit banks. You are establishing a new financial system. 
None of the existing institutions seem to be able to furnish the 
necessary relief. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I stated in the beginning that that Is 
evidently the situation. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, it would take 10 hours to out- 
line the three bills included in this one committee amendment, 
I shall not undertake that task, but I want to submit a few 
observations for the benefit of my Democratic colleagues. We, 
of course, are not surprised at the situation in which we find 
this legislation. The last Democratic administration took up 


| certain parts of its major program, the revision of the bank- 


ing and currency laws and the credit agencies of the Nation. 
Whatever may have been the maladministration of any part 
of the Federal reserve system, it is conceded by all that this 
great constructive act is ong of the greatest pieces of legisla- 
tion that any party or any Congress ever enacted. At that 
time those of you who were present will recall that I insisted 
that the legitimate credit demands of the American farmer 
should be taken care of to a greater extent than was taken 
care of in the Federal reserve act. You will remember the 
fight we had over the agricultural paper section of that act, 
The Democratic administration at that time said that the next 
problem we will take up will be the rural credits, and we 
took up and we passed the farmers’ measure called the Federal 
land bank act. We were compelled to confine the act to the 
land-credit system, but we did that with the assurance that 
the next problem tackled would be that of intermediate credit; 
that is, the credit that was personal in its character and with 
a maturity beyond the maturities of the Federal reserve act, 
But before the Democratic Party could take up and make a 
solution of that problem the Great War broke out. Of course, 
then every energy had to be directed toward the winning of 
the war. Just as the war was about to end the American 
people, for reasons that it is not necessary to discuss—because 
there would be a difference of opinion on that—but whatever 
the reasons may have been, the American people in a moment 
of mental weakness put this House into the charge of the 
Republican Party. That was four years ago, They promised 
then in that campaign that they would carry out that great 
constructive program which only remained to be completed by 
taking care of the intermediate credit, and the American people 
believed it. I said then that they would not keep faith with 
the American farmer, and now in face of the fact that only 
a few more days remain of this Congress the problem still re- 
mains unsolved. 


They had success in the last campaign, and then said, “If 
you will just elect us to the present Congress, we will do it 
then,” and the American people trusted them once more, I 
thought I understood the temper and honest convictions of those 
who are in control of this administration, so I predicted we 
would find ourselves in the situation we are in at the present 
time. Two years of this Congress have come and gone and 
here at the last moment we are called upon to act hastily upon 
this composite bill, and there are not three lawyers in America 
who can agree upon a majority of its provisions. We warned 
our Republican friends in the beginning of this session that 
they had delayed this matter, and we told them that the Demo- 
erats were willing to help them, that we would not obstruct, 
but to the contrary we said that any effort that they would 
make to solve this problem would find sympathy and aid from 
the Democrats. But they said in the beginning of this session 
of Congress,. We have got to settle the row among the farmers 
in the Senate,” and I think the time has come to tell the truth 
about this situation. There has been a great deal of camonflage 
in the newspapers about it and about who is to blame for the 
present situation. Our Republican friends on the Banking and 
Currency Committee have had to admit that the Democrats 
were not to blame. They have said: “Let us get the warring 
elements in the Senate together. We can not get the Cappers, 
we can not get the Lenroots, we can not get the La Follettes 
and the Andersons to agree among themselves, and whenever 
we do we will put it through the Senate.” So the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House was restrained by ad- 
ministrative Influences and orders from considering this matter 
until the Senate had got together. Finally they decided that 
they would have a Capper bill and that they would have an 
Anderson bill, and they split it up and duplicated the identical 
words in both bills on some of the provisions, and they sent 
those into the House committee just a few days ago, in the 
closing hours of Congress, and then they set up a howl that 
we must act quickly, that the Banking and Currency Committee 
was holding it up. 

I repeat that the Democratic members of that committee and 
the Democratic Members of this House have sald for two long 
years to our Republican friends, “Go on and devote yourselves 
to this problem and solve it; and whatever you try to do, how- 
ever little it may do for the American farmer, we will come 
along with you and we will not obstruct”; and we have not 
obstructed. If there is any man that challenges the accuracy 
of that statement or says that I have obstructed or refused to 
help, or that any other Democrat has, I want him to stand up 
now and challenge it. Do you? Well, if you do not challenge 
it now, I want you to forever after hold your peace. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact in that connection that the Demo- 
erats of the Committee on Banking and Currency have furnished 
the quorum. A 

Mr. WINGO. The truth of the business is that you would 
not have had this bill out if it had not been for the Democrats, 
but that is another story that I will tell you about at another 
time. 

Let us get down to this bill. I am talking to you Democrats, 
and our Republican friends need not listen, because they have 
got their order from one group or the other, 

I will say to them in passing that the bill Is not as bad as 
some of you think it is, nor is it as good as the rest of you think 
it is. We have pursued the policy of sincerely wanting to help, 
and we have worked night and day trying to help get something 
out, hoping that there might be something that would help the 
farmer. I do not believe there is going to be the great relief 
coming to agriculture from this bill that the farmer has been 
told there is going to be. I do not think it Is quite as vicious as 
some of these gentlemen have indicated by their questions. Of 
course, most of the questions here this morning indicated that 
the gentlemen who asked them had not read the bill, or else 
they were ignorant of the present Federal reserve act. That is 
the situation that confronts the Democratic Members of the 
House. Of course, I understand how you feel. Those of you 
who have been studying this question know that this whole 
question is being handled from a viewpoint that does not touch 
the real problem of rural credits. As I said here a few weeks 
ago on this floor, our Republican friends seem to be wholly 
incapable of grasping the proposition that by continually im- 
proving the credit facilities and the agencies of the man who 
buys the commodity from the farmer you do not solve the im- 
mediate, primary problem of the producer. He may get an indi- 
rect benefit, provided the man you are helping, the factor, the 
cotton factor, the wheat elevator man, will pass the benefits 
down to the man below. Oh, gentlemen, some of you heard me 
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10 years ago on the Federal reserve act and the question of agri- 
cultural paper. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the problem of rural credits? Bach 
year the tide of tenantry rolls higher and higher; each year it 
is more difficult not alone for the man who has already his 
farm home to live and exist and educate his family but it be- 
comes all the more impossible for the young farmer starting 
out in life, under our present credit agencies, to find any 
means or system or any plan by which he can finance himself, 
so that by hard work, by industry, thrift, and economy he can 
hope to build himself a home that is a home in the real sense 
of the word because he has builded it and paid for it with his 
sweat and his brawn. That is the real problem of rural credits. 
One of the gentlemen by his question suggested something about 
not being banking paper. Where did we get our ideas of bank- 
ing paper? We borrowed them from England. We borrowed 
our maturities of 60 and 90 days from England, because the 
English business was purely a manufacturing and a commodity 
business, It did not fit all of the requirements of the business 
of America. Under the Federal reserve act there are three 
distinct classes of paper—industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural. Now, your 60 and 90 day paper takes care of your com- 
mercial and industrial matters, because it fits the turnover of 
manufactures and of industry, but it does not fit the turnover 
requirements of American agriculture; and I am sick and tired 
of hearing men—good men, it is true—who know nothing of 
this problem talk about the farmer wanting some special privi- 
lege. For years the American farmer has knocked at the doors 
of Congress, not asking for special privilege, but he says: “ You 
have given an adequate credit system to the manufacturer; you 
have given an adequate credit system to commerce and busi- 
ness, one that fits its maturities, and in that system you have 
made it possible for the paper of manufacture and industry 
and commerce to be used as a basis for the issuance of cur- 
rency and gold demand obligations on the United States 
Treasury.” 

The farmers say that if you will just give us some agency 
that will amply and reasonably rediscount oun paper, we will 
not ask for the other. He is not asking for a special privilege, 
but he is demanding that you at least in part give equal facili- 
ties to work out his problems upon the farm, build up his in- 
dustry, and increase the wealth, the strength, and the credit of 
the Nation by increasing its food supply and the production of 
raw material upon the farm. Those are just a few scattered 
thoughts I desire to leave with you to-day. Later on I may 
discuss this bill; I am not going to tell you it is absolutely 
perfect; I am not going to tell you it will make the American 
farmer wealthy and happy. It is not going to give that credit 
which some gentlemen believe it can. Neither is it going to 
bankrupt the Treasury of the United States, nor is it going to 
overturn all the credit agencies of America. It is not so im- 
portant as either the enemies or the friends of the measure 
insist that it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. It is almost a calamity that problems of this 
magnitude should be laid before the House in the closing days 
of the session, with the necessity of hasty consideration and 
imperfect treatment. I am told that gentlemen worked over 
the act creating the Federal reserve system for three months. 
The House will not now have devoted three days to a system 
that in principle and perchance in possibilities is just as im- 
portant or will prove to be as important as the Federal reserve 
system. The most dangerous part of this bill was considered 
by the committee with less time than it has given to any other 
important proposition since I have been one of its members. As 
a member of the committee I conceived it to be my duty, al- 
though opposing many features of the bill and intending to 
oppose it as a whole, to contribute as I could toward perfecting 
the measure. If perchance in considering it under the five- 
minute rule I should have occasion to point out defects which 
we did not remedy I trust it may be understood that had they 
been brought to attention before the committee had reported I 
should have tried to secure attention to them then and shall 
now present objections in no captious or dilatory spirit. 

It is particularly desirable that there shall be at least one 
consecutive statement of the situation, even though it must 
be laid before less than one-fourth of the Members of the 
House who will pass the final judgment upon this measure, 
But accepting the conditions under which Congress works, 
although with great regret that such a huge problem as this 
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will be voted upon by many gentlemen who have not heard 
a word of the argument—accepting the conditions, I shall take 
advantage of the good fortune that gave me the control of 
the time in opposition to ask your indulgence for as nearly an 
adequate statement of the problem as it is within my power to 
present. i 

In the course of the Great War the American farmer profited 

more than any other class in the community. The average 
early earnings of the factory employee, as measured on the 
is of prices of 1918 and as reported by your instrument of 
the farmers’ bloc, the Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, fell 
from $793 to $725 in two years. The average yearly earnings of 
Government employees fell from $810 to $566. The average 
reward per farmer rose from $534 to $826. 

This wonderful accession of prosperity to the class which of 
all classes in the community might, without intent of invidious 
suggestion, be called the profiteering class during the war, this 
wonderful accession of prosperity resulted in resort to comforts 
and luxuries not before that enjoyed, and ended with the farmer 
having laid by little or nothing against the lean years. He was 
first hit by deflation and he suffered the worst. The outcome 
was that in 1921 his condition became lamentable and he turned 
to Congress for relief. Whether or not the charges made by 
my Democratic friend from Arkansas just now are justified, the 
fact that the Republicans must stare in the face is that many 
months have passed without giving the farmer the full measure 
of relief he has asked. Meanwhile in the last year the condi- 
tion has changed once more, and there is no longer that crying 
need for help which previously existed. The total actual value 
of the cultivated crops of 1922 was $7,483,000,000, or about 88 
per cent greater than in 1921, and it is estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that those crops had a 48 per cent 
graty purchasing value than the crops of 1921. In spite, 

owever, of this rapid return toward prosperity the farmers 
have risen en masse and demand of us help out of the Public 
Treasury. 

The trouble with the farmer is very simple. After the infia- 
tion period following the war he raised more crops than the 
world could or would buy. He overproduced. The natural 
and inevitable work of the law of supply and demand fol- 
lowed. The farmer had put upon the market more food than 
the world could or would buy. The price of his food fell. He 
imagines various remedies desirable. One appears in bills 
now before the Congress providing for loans to possible buyers 
in Europe. It is as if a merchant who finds his trade is fall- 
ing off—customers are not coming Into his shop—shonld say, 
“I will go out on the street and lend the passers-by $10,000 in 
order that they may come in and trade with me.” 

Of course, the one remedy when you raise more than the 
world will buy is to stop raising so much food. That is what 
we people in the manufacturing centers do. When men will 
not buy our shoes or our cloth or our other products we shut 
down the factories or reduce the force and let employees go into 
occupations where there is a demand for what they can produce. 
Instead of that the farmer comes up here and makes two types 
of demands: One, “Lend to the poor people of the world 
money so that they can trade with me”; the other, “Lend me 
money so that I can hold my product until the rest of the world 
gets able to buy.” 

At present there are at the command of the farmer material 
sources of credit. The War Finance Corporation now has loans 
outstanding to the amount of $131,000,000. The national banks 
have lent, under that provision of the statute relating to loans 
on farm lands and real estate, the last time I made inquiry, 
$163,000,000. Those are small sums compared with the one 
thousand million dollars or thereabouts that we have lent 
through the system of farm-loan banks and joint-stock land 
banks, and there are 80,000 national and State banks throughout 
the country hunting for business. 

Within a fortnight a banker in Illinois has written to me tell- 
ing me that he has on hand to lend in a farming region three 
times as much money as he can safely lend upon the security 
that is offered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. What interest does he propose to charge? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not know. 

Yet the farmer, having been impregnated with the idea that 
the way to prosper is to borrow, and being in dire straits, as 
he thinks, comes up and asks that we emulate Moses. You will 
remember that Moses had told the Lord that the people were 
almost ready to stone him, as there was no water in the desert, 
and He said: “ Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the 
rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock and there shall 


come water out of it that the people may drink.” And Moses 
did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 

These men come and ask that, like Moses or Alexander 
Hamilton, we smite the rock that the flood of credit may come 
out and relieve their ills; and to that end we are asked to 
plunge the Government still further into the operations of busi- 
ness and to construct a system that shall furnish this stream 
of credit at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON, If Moses could do ft, why can not CAPPER or 
TIN CHER do it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCE. One of those gentlemen is here to answer for 
himself as to his power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the gentleman yield to the stately gen- 
tleman from Kansas to answer. [Laughter.] 

19 4495 He will get time after I have finished if he 
wishes. 

Let me recall to you that Buckle, in his History of Civiliza- 
tion, made this statement: 

The accusation which the historian is bound to bring against every 
government which has hitherto existed is that it has overstepped its 
proper functions, and at each step has done incalculable harm, 

And further: 

No government having recognized tts proper het the result is that 
every government has inflicted on its subjects great injuries. 

Doce still further, as of particular application to the bill be- 
re us: 


Legislators, in attempt to 8 some particular interests and 
to uphold some cular princip les, haye not only failed but have 
pot a about results dia opposite to those which they pro- 


Now let us draw some conclusions from recent economic his- 
tory as to whether in this instance the results for the farmer 
himself as well as for the people may not be diametrically 
opposite to those which are hoped. For instance, the only rea- 
son why the farm-loan system was justified and adopted was 
that it would lessen tenancy, the hiring of farms. Not as a 
result of but coincident in part with the early development 
of the system we find that tenancy in the United States ac- 
oer increased from 87 per cent in 1910 to 38.1 per cent in 
1 

Mr, McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Does the gentleman consider whether or not 
but for the enactment of the Federal farm-loan system it would 
have Increased 60 per cent? I know that a farm owner would 
have become a tenant except for the relief that that system 
gave him. 

Mr. LUCE. That is possibly true. But one can only draw 
the apparent conclusion from the figures presented. 

The mortgage indebtedness of Iowa increased from $205,- 
000,000 in 1910 to $490,000,000 in 1920, or about 140 per cent. 

Mr, LONDON. For the same acreage? 

Mr. LUCE. As to that I have not the figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, win the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Tes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman realizes, 
however, that the value of lands in Iowa increased more than 
140 per cent in the same period—the value of the farms them- 
selves? 

Mr. LUCE. The values of land in Iowa change so rapidly 
from day to day that I would not undertake to tell at what 
point they stood on any given date in 1920. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman will recog- 
nize that, as they change from day to day, it is an increase 
instead of a decrease? 

Mr. LUCE. Not in the last year or two. The arrow that 
went up has come down. Almost everything that goes up comes 


down. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes, 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the farmers in Iowa are going back, 
as the gentleman has stated, does not the gentleman think that 
we ought to help them out? 

Mr. LUCE. Of course we are here to help them out, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If the farmer’s indebtedness in Iowa has 
increased, as stated by the gentleman, which I do not question, 
since 1910, is not that a good argmment in favor of some legis- 
lation that will increase his credit facilities? 

Mr. LUCE. The appetite grows by what it feeds on. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. STEAGALL, Does not the necessity grow where there 
is such an enlargement of public indebtedness? 

Mr. LUCE. The victim of the borrowing disease imagines it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FHSS. Immediately after we entered the war there was 
such an inflation of farm-land prices that in many places the 
price of the farm, not the value, went up two or three times 
what it was normally. In my section farms that would sell for 
$150 an acre sold as high as $300 an acre. 

Mr. LUCE. And it is the men who got caught that come here | 
and ask for this legislation. 

Mr. FESS. When such prices as those were offered many 
people in my community sold—perhaps for $100 down and $200 
given as a mortgage, so that the mortgage on that particular 
piece of land was 200 per cent more than the mortgage would 
have been before the war. The difficulty is that when the slump 
came here is the mortgagor holding the property with a mort- 
gage on it and the whole value of the farm would hardly pay 


the mortgage. I do not see how we can remedy that by more 
legislation. That is a bad situation growing out of the war. 

Mr. LUCE. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCK. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I want to suggest that in my section 
the trouble is not so much that there is no credit, but the rates 
that are charged, compounding the interest every 90 days, and 
in many instances at the rate of 8 and 10 per cent, that we want 
some credit system devised whereby credits may be at a lower 
rate of interest. 

Mr. LUCE. The Banking and Currency Committee worked 
long and faithfully to devise such a system, and last Thursday 
had such a system ready to present to the House, with almost 
unanimous agreement, when in the twinkling of an eye we had 
the whole work spoiled by adding a fifth wheel to the coach. I 
may come to that later, if I am permitted to proceed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUGE. I will yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman was apparently quoting some 
authority a few minutes ago to the effect that when the Gov- 
ernment stepped beyond the bounds of propriety of legitimate 
authority to enact legislation apparently protecting a class or 
an element, that invariably they brouglit about a more direful 
situation than when they attempted to——— | 

Mr. LUCE. I have another illustration. | 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman if that does not | 
apply more forcibly to the tariff? 

Mr. LUCE. My next illustration is directly on that point. 
My friend may remember that I fought as vigorously as I could 

inst the so-called emergency tariff bill. Was the gentleman 
with me in that matter? 

Mr. RANKIN. I was. I am opposed to all tariff except for 
revenue. I want to say further, the gentleman sald a minute 
ago that in the manufacturing business you relieve the situa- 
tion when you have low production. You criticized the farmers 
because they can not relieve their situation and then you say 
that in the manufacturing sections they cut down the products, 
when as a matter of fact they come to Congress and ask a 
raise in the tariff to take care of it. i 

Mr. LUCE. Continuing with the illustration in question, I 
want to lay before the House the fact that when the emergency 
tariff bill was passed the price of wheat was 81.333. and in 
the course of the operations of the emergency tariff the price 
fell to 92.7 cents. - 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Is the gentleman attempting to prove by | 
that that the tariff does the farmer no good and that the 
Democratic idea that it is all bunk is correct? 

Mr. LUCE. I am trying to prove that every time Congress 
hands out special legislation or special privilege to help a 
class It hurts the recipient. 

Mr, DOWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman hold that same notion 
in reference to the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal? 

Mr. LUCE. The Cape Cod Canal can stand on its own 
bottom. 

The effect of it was to reduce the exportation of wheat 
flour from this country from 26,000.000 barrels and odd to 
16,000,000 barrels and odd. We lost the milling of 10,000,000 
barrels of flour. At the same time we kept the price of bran 
and shorts where it was. The farmer got it coming and 


going as the result of the special privilege. 


Another instance of special privilege is the War Finance 
Corporation. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is still 
tariff, is he not? 

Mr. LUCE. I have just embarked upon another feature of 
discussion. Let us take up the tariff after I have finished 
with the others. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought the gentleman had been discussing 
the tariff ali of the time. 

Mr. LUCE. I am now turning my attention to a field of 
Government activity with which the Democrats have been in 
just as hearty sympathy as the Republicans, in the committee 
and out of the committee. I demurred at extending the opera- 
tions of the War Finance Corporation. The War Finance Cor- 
poration, you will recall, was revived very largely in order to 
lend money to foreigners with which they might buy our over- 

roduction, and in the course of the corporation’s effort to do 

s they succeeded in one year in financing as many exports 
as would have been handled ordinarily by our exporters in 
four days and a half out of the 365. Not accomplishing their 
promises in that direction, they undertook to lend money to 
save the struggling farmer, They did not lend a cent in New 
England, in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, or West Virginia, and in New 
York they lent about one-fifth of 1 per cent of all their loans. 

I do not desire to be understood as criticizing the adminis- 
trative excellence of the work of the War Finance Corporation. 
From the first I have held that it is always unwise for the 
Government to embark upon any enterprise when private capital 
is ready to engage therein. I have the same objections in 
the present instance, and fear that the same result will follow 
the further debauching of the spirit of self-reliance which has 
been the boast of the American people. Y 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman take the position that the 
War Finance Corporation has not rendered very great assist- 
ance to the cooperative organizations in the marketing of cotton 
and tobacco, and so forth? And can the gentleman cite any 
other agency that would have taken care of those credits in 
the event that the Congress had not created it? 

Mr. LUCE. At the very moment that you were passing the 
bill bankers were gathered in Chicago for the purpose of start- 
ing precisely this movement; and as soon as the Government 
undertook it private enterprise disappeared. It always does, 
and it will follow in this case. You are creating here two com- 
peting systems, a Government system and a private system; 
and the private system is idle, vain, and useless, because the 
Government system, which will be free from taxation and all 
of the other charges of private operation, will leave no oppor- 
tunity for private enterprise to succeed. 

Mr. BLACK. Speaking of exports, we passed a law authoriz- 
ing what is known as Edge corporations. There has been no 
restriction upon them, and we are bound to admit that private 
capital has not availed of it. So far as I know, none of these 
corporations has been organized. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 


talking about the 


Mr. LONDON. Is not a bank a public reservoir of private 
funds? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Then, the public should have something to 
do with it. 


Mr. LUCE. The gentleman and I are using the word “ pub- 
lic,” however, in different significations. 
I told you we had prepared a bill that we hoped would meet 


| the exigency, combining the provisions of what is known as the 


Capper bill and the Strong bill, when there was precipitated 


| upon us the proposal to incorporate the Lenroot bill. 


At this point I desire to lay before the House the judgment 
of that bill given by the man who is the chief financial adviser 
of the United States of Ameriea at the present time, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. His words are apropos of my statement 
that these things do not benefit recipients. He says: 

I am convinced that no benefits will inure to the farmer from a sys- 
tem which is a eee The farmer has suffered enough in 
the past from unsafe banking systems. Let us not now add to this 
source of danger to the farmer by giving the sanction of the United 
States to a system which violates every canon of sound banking to 
which this Government has been committed since the establishment of 
the national-bank system. 

Let us, then, consider this proposal which violates every 
canon of sound banking. It is, of course, unfortunate that in 
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this matter two other Secretaries of the Cabinet take an oppo- 
site view. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Wallace praise this thing with 
glittering generalities—as many as the facts that Mr. Mellon 
uses in condemnation, It {s not true that the thing before us 
was ever approved by the Federal Reserve Board or the Treas- 
ury Department or recommended by the credit committee of 
the Agricultural Conference. I doubt if the thing actually 
before us has been studied by any of the men who have written 
letters to you or sent you telegrams. 

I think I am within the bounds of accuracy in declaring my 
confidence that not one man in five of your Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency believes in his heart that this is a sound bill, 
and yet you are asked hastily, precipitously, to sweep this thing 
upon the statute books. Gentlemen, in pity for myself I recall 
my own situation when in the recent presidential campaign I 
left no stone unturned to declare it my own judgment that the 
Congress of the United States should make the laws for the 
Nation. 

Let us see what is the trouble with this bill. Its purpose is 
fundamentally dangerous. The maintenance of prices at a level 
higher than is warranted by the operation of the law of supply 
and demand is always an ill-advised economic proposition, sure 
to be a disappointment to those whom it is meant to benefit. 

The operations of the bill will constitute a serious menace. 
It is proposed here to build a banking system upon the security 
of staple crops. Let me point out to you that in the 10 years 
between 1912 and 1921 the price of No. 2 yellow corn in Chicago 
fluctuated from a minimum of 60 cents to a maximum of $1.95. 

You are to use as security for loans of as long a term as the 
farmer can induce the credit bank to make-up to three years— 
products ranging in a single decade between the extreme of 60 
cents and $1.95. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman does not mean to tell the House 
that there is in contemplation in this bill any loans to be made 
on the marketing of corn for three years, does he? 

Mr. LUCE. I see no reason why not, if the marketer desires 
to store the corn for three years, Pharaoh, or was it Joseph, 
stored it for seven years. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman knows that it is not contem- 
plated to make loans on commodities stored in warehouses for 
any longer time than the marketing season. 

Mr. LUCE. But what is to prevent it? 

Foxit BLACK. Of course, there is no express prohibition in 
the bill. 

Mr. LUCE. My friend knows that one of the purposes of this 
bill is to enable the farmer to gamble with his products. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no; I absolutely deny the gentleman's 
conclusion. Of course, I know that he would not make a 
willful misstatement, but I take issue with the gentleman. The 
yery purpose of the bill is to eliminate speculation. 

Mr. LUCE. It has that as one purpose, but we have been told 
again and again and again that the farmer is now in the hands 
of the middleman. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. That the farmer is now in the hands of the 
middleman and the commission merchant, and that his only 
salvation is to let him do the work of the middleman and the 
commission merchant himself. We are told that the farmer 
ought to be furnished facilities to hold his product until he can 
get a good price for it. That is just as much the purpose of 
the bill as is that of any other provision. 

Mr. MCSWAIN. While I am not on the committee and know 
nothing of its secrets or purposes, I would vote for the bill on 
the assumption that its purpose is to enable the farmer, if any- 
body is going to speculate, to speculate on what he has raised 
before the other fellow gets a chance to speculate on it. 

Mr. LUCE. Precisely. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman will confirm my argument, as 
did the gentleman from South Carolina, I will yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman referred to the fact of the 
fluctuation in corn between certain periods. The grain business 
happens to be one business I am engaged in. Is not it the fact 
that there is a preferred credit. through banking institutions 
securing loans to gamblers upon farm products, and that the 
gambler receives a higher range of prices or profits than the 
price the farmer receives; that the speculator ultimately re- 
celves a higher price for his product because he is a preferred 
creditor over the farmer? 

Mr. LUCE. That confirms my understanding. 

Mr. MORGAN, Because the credits are not limited. Hence 
the frozen credit will not oceur in the case of the farmer's 
credit because of the credits extended to speculators on the mar- 
ket beyond a base on which it can be maintained. 


Mr. LUCE. So far as the gentleman's statement refers to 
the point I was making I understand he agrees with the gem 
tleman from South Carolina. The farmer comes up here and 


says, “Deal me a hand.” [Laughter.} 
dress BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The 
gambling. 

Mr. LUCE. Naughty? 

Mr. BLANTON. At least he intimated it was naughty gam- 
bling that permitted the farmer 

Mr. LUCE. I deny the word“ naughty.“ I did not use it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I gathered that from the gentleman’s tone 
of voice. Why should not the farmer as well as the manufac- 
turer of the implements he uses or the manufacturer of his 
clothing, both of them can go upon the market under the finan- 
cial system that the gentleman has helped to establish and get 
all the money they want and hold over their articles in the 
market as against them, and why should not the farmer have 
the same right? 

Mr. LUCE. Simply because the manufacturer, the trader, 
comes preity near gambling on a sure thing and the farmer is 
gambling on a most uncertain thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have seen a farmer who raised milo maize 
one year that would not sell at $5 a ton, and if be could have 
held it for less than nine months milo maize was selling at 
$20 a ton. 

Mr. LUCE. It might be selling at 20 cents a ton. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and if he could have a chance he 
should have the same right as well as everybody else. 

Mr, LUCE. I am perfectly willing, but I do not want him 
to take my money so that he may gamble. I do not want him 
to tax me to get money with which to speculate. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a question of who is being taxed. 

Mr. LUCE. Here is another illustration: In January, 1921, 
butter was being put on the market out of cold storage in New 
York at 40 to 45 cents a pound, 10 cents a pound less than 
what the middleman paid. In my State the egg men a little 
while ago came pretty near going broke by reason of the rapid 
fluctuation in foodstuffs. Take the matter of wheat. In the 
war period, from July, 1920, it was selling at $2.88, and it 
dropped and dropped until it got to 92.7 cents. 

The farmer, in my judgment, is not by training or tempera- 
ment as a rule qualified to be a good marketer. I do not be- 
lieve it is wise for this Congress to encourage him in trying to 
be a marketer; but if he is to be a marketer and if we are to 
give an equal chance, let him have a system without the defects 
of this one. 

You propose to set up side by side with the national banks a 
system of Government owned and controlled banks offering 
lending facilities. Will not the first effect be that your local 
banker will turn over to it all the worst loans? He will unload 
the bad debts on the Government. 

In the second place, we are putting a huge system of long- 
time credits in the hands of inexperienced men. Within two 
or three years there have failed in my city, or rather in the 
city of Boston, where I have my office, five trust companies, 
involying about $45,000,000, handicapping and harassing 116,000 
depositors. The reason that those failures took place—the pri- 
mary reason—was the volume of money that had been lent to 
manufacturers for the purpose of furnishing them working 
capital. 

Here is the basic weakness of this system, in my judgment: 
The attempt at the expense of the taxpayer to furnish working 
capital to farmers through institutions where there ought to 
be at least liquidity enough to secure the payment of the 
debentures to be issued when these debentures are due. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LUCE. I would like to finish this line of argument. 

Next, the question of the security upon which this money 
is to be lent; and here again 1 desire to quote from the 
Nation’s chief financial expert, the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He says: 

One might expect to find, therefore 9 and Umitations 

sa h 


thrown about su comparable to the raseras thrown around 
22 Linge frond age — upon which the existing Federal farm-loan 
system is based. 

No such limitations or safeguards are provided. Only in the case 
of direct loans to cooperative producing or marketing associations is 
there any requirement as to security. uch direct loans must be upon 
live stock or commodities, and must not exceed 75 per cent of their 
value. These limitations are not applicable to paper rediscounted for 
banks, rural-credit corporations, live-stock loan or farm-credit com- 
farm-credit corporation 


gentleman designates it as naughty 


panies, or cooperative credit associations. A 


could invest ten times its capital in crop mortgage paper, with all its 


hazards and uncertainties. A coo tive credit association, without a 
dollar of capital, could make un loans to its members without 
any security whatever. And such paper, unted with a farm- 
jeredit department, could form the security for debentures issued un- 
der Gevernment auspices and sold to investors. 


Now notice the conelusion of your chief financial expert, off- 
cially the foremost financial authority: 
It is apparent, therefore, that tbe most elementary principles of 


sound finance have been overlooked in drafting the bill. In its na- 
tional banking laws the United States Government has set a stand- 
ard of sound banking which is regarded as a model among States. 


Through the Federal Reserve Board it endeavors to promote sound 
banking practices on the rt of State banks which are members of 
the system. In its Federal farm-loan system it has set a standard of 
conservatism and soundness which has won the confidence of investors. 
It is difficult to conceive that Congress should now stand sponsor for 
‘a system which violates every sound banking principle and contains not 
even the rudiments of safety. 

It seems to me that a careful study of the measure in the light of 
this memorandum leads necessarily to the conclusion that its financial 
provisions as now drawn sre unsound and dangerous, and that its ad- 
ministrative features are unworkable. 


And further: 


I am convinced, however, that no benefits will inure to the farmer 
from a system which is financially unsound. The farmer has suffered 
enough in the past unsafe banking systems. Let us not now add 
to this source of danger to the farmer by giriag the sanction of the 
United States Government to a system w. violates every canon of 
sound banking to which this Government has been committed since the 
estublishment of the national banking system. 

fundamental! defect in the Lenroot-Anderson bill, from the point of 
view of the farmers whom it is intended to benefit, will be its inelas- 
ticity. The Federal reserve system is based upon the theory of an 
elastic currency. As long as reserve requirements are met the Federal 
reserve banks can tissue all the currency that is required for legitimate 
commercial or agricultural needs. The farm credits system created by 
the Lenroot-Anderson bill, however, depends n the sale of debentures 
in the investment market. In a time of 
unsalable. t stress 
most in need of eredit. 


on the part of the ban 


aggra 
due to reduced Goppalta A bank has a strong 
incentive to accommodate its tomers The 


in a time of st 


investors. holding farm eredit debentures will have no such incentive. 
hey will expect that the debentures be when 8 rdless of 
needs of the farmer. To protect their debentures the land banks 
will be compelled to liquidate their paper, to press it fer collection, 
regardless of the to the farmer. a reserve 
facility in times of deflation and stringency, the Lenreot- erson bill 


will, therefore, tend to accentuate the stringency and accelerate the 
contraction of credit. 

This still further puts the Government into business, and 
probably permanently. Secretary Hoover gives what I think is 
an inaccurate Impression when he speaks of this money being a 
temporary advance from the Government. It will be a long, 
long time before the profits repay the capital invested. We have 
had some experience with these temporary matters. When the 
war-finance system was first under consideration in this House 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircury] commented 
that even for the purposes of war it was so radical and econom- 
ically revolutionary that a mind most radical would hesitate to 
indorse it. More recently, in August, 1921, my friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wosco] quoted the chairman of our committee 
[Mr. McFappen] as saying: 

VCC business to a close 
July 1, 1922. 

Mr. Meyer himself, the head of the corporation, came before 
our committee on the previous 9th of August and said: 

We feel that July 1, 1922, would be an appropriate date on which 
to terminate positive action lu connection th this power. 

But Mr. Meyer wrote to the President on April 20, recom- 
mending an extension until 1923. I thought on Saturday night 
that we had put a quietus on this temporary expedient; but 
this afternoon the chairman of the committee has assured the 
| House that before we conclude the consideration of this bill he 
is going to move to extend its life still more. 

How many assurances are necessary in order to secure the 
ending of any temporary governmental emergency? 

The great objection to this matter is that it is class legis- 
latiom One-quarter of the men of this country are farmers; 
one-quarter. It is proposed here to give the special privilege of 
‘working capital free from taxation to this one-quarter of the 
people. You are going to give it to the man whe raises the 
calf, but you are not going to give it to the man who turns 
the calfskin into a shoe. You are going to give it to the man 
who raises the wheat, but you are going to refuse it to the 
man who turns the wheat into flour. You are going to help 
one-quarter of this country with a special privilege that you 
‘deny to the other three-quarters. 

More than that, you are going to confine all actual help of this 
system, if it gives any help at all, to one region of the country. 
Gentlemen of the West and South do not admit that there is a 
‘farm east of Pittsburgh. But I would point out to them the 
fact that in New England and the Middle States there are nearly 
‘600,000 farmers, using property valued at $5,000,000,000 and 
with an agricultural output of $2,427,000,000. Through you, Mr. 
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Chairman, I want to tell some of my agricultural constituents 
that this bill will not give one iota of help to any eastern 
farmer. It is meant for the Junkers of Iowa and Kansas and Ne- 
braska, the men who come here and say, “ Our farms are worth 
$60,000 or $80,000 or $100,000. We must have money out of the 
Public Treasury.” No small farmer will get anything out of 
this. No small farmer will be allowed to participate. This is 
going to go on for the benefit of that one-eighth of the farmers 
of the United States who have prospered so greatly that they 
have put themselves into the industrial class, and now they ask 
special favor. 

They ask for bread and you give them a stone. There is 
nothing compelling the banks to use this system. The discount 
limitations strangle the thing. The delay in putting it into 
operation will prevent it from being of any value to the farmer 
this year. 

It is almost wholly built on warehouse certificates. We have 
no warehouse certificates in New England. A New England 
farmer meeting a warehouse certificate in the dark would be 
afraid of it. 

The system is inelastic, and that is its weakest point. It 
can be the least used when it is most desirable, for in times of 
stress. you can not sell the debentures. Only when there is 
plenty of money can you sell the debentures. What is going to 
happen? In times of stress the farmer will come to the Treas- 
ury, as he came in the case of the Farm Loan Board, and say: 
I can not sell the debentures; give me the taxpayers’ money.“ 
We gave it to him, through the Farm Loan Board, in millions. 
That is what is going to happen here. You have built this sys- 
tem absolutely the reverse of the Federal reserve system, 
which was created so that in time of stress, when men most 
needed and deserved credit they could be protected from ruin. 
Here you have the opposite of that system. Whenever the 
clouds appear on the horizon there is no haven of refuge. 
When the storm breaks the door is shut, and the farmer can 
get no relief. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAEN. If what the gentleman says is true, would 
it not be fair to have the notes and obligations of the farmer 
placed in the Government agency, just like the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and issue upon that the currency of the United 
States just as obligations of merchants and manufacturers are 
issued under the Federal reserve system, so as to relieve the 
stress and strain that the gentleman is arguing against? 

Mr. LUCE. My friend will have ample opportunity to pre- 
sent that in the next presidential campaign when he takes the 
stump in favor of Henry Ford as President and Thomas A. 
Edison as Vice President. [Laughter.| 

Mr. McSWAIN. Did not my friend and the bankers make 
that same argument against the Federal reserve system in 1913? 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 

Mr. HILL. On page 17 of the report of the committee I 
notice this: 

The intermediate credit banks are permitted to rediscount paper pur- 
chased by them and to issue collateral trust notes and debentures based 
on such poo and sell the same for the procurement of additional 
loanable ds. These debentures are made tax free and may be pur- 
chased by Federal reserve banks with the restriction that no such de- 
bentures may be purchased by a Federal reserve bank which has a ma- 
turity of more than nine months from the date of purchase. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if he has estimated how 
much these tax-free securities will amount to? 

Mr. LUCE. Six hundred million dollars. 

Mr. HILL. The intermediate banks are to be capitalized 
and capital owned by the United States—$5,000,000 a bank; 
$60,000,000. Does the gentleman know why, in view of the fact 
that the United States Government is to be the sole stock- 
holder, the shares are put at $5 a share? 

Mr. LUCE. Those are mysteries of the bill that I have not 
yet solved. 

Mr. LONDON. It is no mystery. It is a part of the fraud 
to make the poor deyil believe that there is such a thing as a 
$5 share. It is not any mystery at all. 

Mr. LUCE. Now, let me get down to some facts that may 
show the real problem and the real remedy. There came before 
our committee one man who knew what he was talking about. 
Probably there were others, but there was one experienced man 
whom I particularly have in mind. He had actually solved the 
problem. After we had gone into the war he wanted to help. 
Some wealthy friends in New York asked him what he could 
do. He said, “ You put $500,000 at my command and I will get 
the farmers of New York State to grow crops.” He started an 
institution known as the Farmers’ Fund (Inc.), and in four 
weeks it was lending money. 
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That is what private initiative did. After the war he con- 
tinued the concern as a philanthropic enterprise. It has loaned 
money to more than 26,000 farmers in New York State—1 out 


of every 10. It has loaned more than a million dollars. What 
did this man—who knew what he was talking about, who had 
tried out the thing, who knew what the farmer wanted and 
what he needed—what did he tell us? He told us that the 
‘average size of his loan had never exceeded $110—that he had 
made scores of loans of $50—and he said, “If you will only 
furnish rediscount opportunity yon need do nothing more,” 
That is what the Capper bill provides. But at the moment 
when private enterprise begins to meet the real needs of the 
men who need the money—the poor farmers, the struggling 
farmers, not the wealthy land barons of Towa, but the strug- 
gling farmers of all the land—you are making provision sure to 
throttle private enterprise, If you will only devise some sys- 
tem to meet those needs, you have fulfilled your promise. 

Recently has appeared a statement of what is being done in 
Iowa, where the supplicants for public bounty have overloaded 
themselves and demand this help. 

I find that at this very instant a concern capitalized at 
$5,000,000, Known as the Iowa Farm Credits Corporation, is at 
work promising to accomplish successfully that which these 
gentlemen desire to do at public expense. 

Every time you start the Government into business and give 
it the support of tax-free money, give it unjust and un- 
righteous advantage over private competitors, you destroy 
private competition. 

Remedy in the way of private initiative has been the most 
useful result of the War Finance Corporation. Mr. Meyer 
went through the West and induced the starting of live-stock 
association after live-stock association. Now he advises us to fur- 
nish machinery, without cost to the taxpayer, by which men may 
help themselves. That is the secret of the safety of this country. 

I come from an industrial city, a city of wage earners, the 
city of Waltham, in Massachusetts, a city of 30,000 people, 
having very few persons of large means. Let me show you 
what the sayings bank is doing in a city of 30,000 people. We 
have a savings bank with 13,799 open accounts, Almost one 
for every two inhabitants of the city. We have deposits of 
$6,449,000. These men with a small daily wage are furnishing 
the money. 

You of the West point your finger reproachfully at me as 
representing the interests, as representing Wall Street and State 
Street. I do. I am a director in one of the lesser Insurance 
companies, and every time I earn a $10 bill by going to a di- 
rectors’ meeting—and that is all E get out of it for the use of my 
name, it is a mutual coneern—I hear the report of the inyest- 
ment committee giving the list of loans. They are made in 
Oklahoma, in Kansas, in Missouri, in Iowa, in Minnesota. I do 
represent the interests. Where is this money coming from 
which is going there? It is coming from 10 and 15 and 20 and 
25 cents a week sayings made by scrub women, by cooks, by 
laundry workers, by poor men and women who lay aside that 
much every week in order to be sure of enough money to pay 
the doctor and the undertaker. That is the money that is going 
out there to fertilize the fields of Kansas and Oklahoma and Iowa. 

We are furnishing it because we have inculeated in my 
country the doctrine of thrift. There is your remedy—not 
In any recourse to the Public Treasury for funds. not in coming 
to Congress for a law that will compel the taxpayers to help 
you out of the hole, Let you gentlemen of the South and the 
West organize mutual savings banks and cooperative banks, 
and out of your own savings furnish your own capital. 

This bill does not even contemplate the offering of a single 
share of one of these credit associations to anyone to buy. It 
prevents investment. It does not encourage anybody to take 
any part in the enterprise. It shuts the door on thrift, and 
says that you will rely only upon the taxpayer and on Wash- 
ington, 1 deplore that program. I beg of you to imitate the 
Fast in what it has done in saving this money, in putting this 
capital into the hands of those who will use it profitably. If 
you will turn to thrift and self-help and make your motto, “ God 
helps them that help themselves,” then you will cure your ils. 
fApplanse. | 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, my friend from Massachusetts 
is here, and J am glad he is here. I think that all schools of 
thought should be represented in a body of this kind. We all 
knew what position he would take. When the farmers of Amer- 
ica agreed to ask that a certain kind of legislation be enacted 
into law, we did not have to wait until the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reported a bill to know that our friend Lecet 
would be against the bill. ‘Those of us who have bad the pleas- 
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ure of serving with him knew the position that he would fake. 
I want you to stop and think about one thing he says. He said 
the farmer should not be a marketer. He repeated it time and 
again. What did that mean? That means that my constituents 
must be peasants, not even have the facilities for marketing 
thelr own productions, while his constituents should be the mar- 
keters. Ah, Mr. Luce, the day and time has passed when we 
shall legislate only for the man who manufactures “* eawfskin ” 
into a shoe, ignoring the man who produces the “cawf.” Them 
days are gone forever. I think one distinguished Congressman 
said to the gentleman that he was born under a shell, and I say 
that he should come out from under his shell; he should get out 
of the New England fog and appreciate the fact that this great 
country of ours in the main is west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
[Applause.] We have some rights. When you say that we 
should not be marketers, when you say that there should not be 
any legislation for the man who raises the “ cawf,” when you say 
to the American farmer that he should not have the same credit 
facilities and the same advantages in business as the man that 
manufactures in Boston, then I say, how about special legisia- 
tion for Boston? I have been to Boston, and when I was there 
I wished that your common council would pass an ordnance to 
straighten out some of your streets. How could a man be 
straight on a bill and advocate good legislation who winds his 
way around those streets? [Laughter.] 

Of course the gentleman represents the interests, and he is 
honest because he says we should be peasants. but those days 
are getting better and better every day. I was up to your own 
town and your own people did not agree with you. They sent 
for me because you told them that I belonged to a farm bloc, 
and they thought they were going to see a fellow come there 
with horns, but when I told them that they were narrow pro- 
vincials they said “ no,” that it was just their Congressman who 
was that way. They have seen the light. I will tell you how 
Henry Ford ean be elected President. Let you write the Re- 
publican platform. That is the only way that he can be elected 
President. Let you write the tariff laws, and let you be the 
Republican Party; but you are not it. You do not represent 
even the majority of your own delegation. 

I predict now without having talked to the Members of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts that we will get 80 per cent of the 
votes for this bill which Is in the interest of the producer of 
the calf and not the manufacturer of the calfskin. Of course 
you were against the emergency tariff law because it was not a 
law to place a tariff on the products of your district. Thank 
God I represent a district that will let me vote for a law that is 
for the benefit of the whole people. They do not have to get a 
special benefit In the seventh district of Kansas for me to vote 
for a law: If it is good for the whole Nation I can vote for it, 
and the time has come when grand old Massachusetts is going 
to take the same attitude. We are in the Union, we are part 
of it; we help feed you, and we help clothe you, and we are 
entitled to our credit facilities the same as you are. Of course, 
you would like to keep on lending money at 10 per cent in 
harvest time, and of course you would like to keep up the possi- 
bility of our paying 8 and 10 per cent; you would like to have 
that for Boston, but the time has come when you must stand 
the same as we do. and the laws of this country-must apply to 
Kansas and Texas and every other place just the same as they 
do for the people of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MeFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from North Da- 
kota | Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I do not find anything in this 
bill which permits farmers to make deposits. That was to my 
mind a very serious defect In the Federal farm loan act. 

Those who went to Europe on behalf of the Government to 
investigate the workings of rural-credit banks recommended 
upon their return the enactment of a rural credits law largely 
as afterwards contained in the Federal farm loan act. They 
recommended that the land banks be permitted to receive de- 
posits of money. ‘The Federal farm loan bill, as originally in- 
troduced und referred to the committee, contained a provision 
permitting such deposits to be made, but the committee struck 
this provision out. 

Evidently there must have been some influence used to climi- 
nate this provision, because the committee on legislation of the 
American Bankers’ Association reported at the annual meeting, 
tirst held thereafter, that they had succeeded in preventing the 
inclusion in the Federal farm loan act of a provision to per- 
mit deposits. They boasted of it. 


Farmers are in a dependent position at this time. They are 


practically in the attitude of saying “how much,” no matter 
what kind of transaction is made, either of purchase or sale. 
When they offer their products for sale they take the prices 
fixed by the market, which are sometimes actually less than the 
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cost of production. 
manufacturers and other producers do,. When farmers buy 
they ure also obliged to let other men fix the price, and they 
| fix it so that it will give the cost of production plus a profit. 
So, as already stated, whether the farmer buys or sells he is 
in a dependent position. 

When it comes to the matter of borrowing money they are 
also in a dependent position. They say to the banker, “ How 
much interest will you charge?” Or if they go to the Federal 
farm-land banks fer money upon real estate security the man- 
agers of those banks say the rate must be so-and-so because 
‘certain people who buy our bonds will not buy them unless the 
rate is made satisfactory to them, and that condition is bound 
to continue just so long as the Federal land banks must depend 
entirely upon what people will pay for their bonds. 

To my mind all legislation should be shaped as far as possible 
to make the farmers independent and to give them real control 
‘of their own business. 

I do not have figures covering the period since the Great 
World War, but prior to that time the rural-credit banks of 
France and Germany had such immense sums of money on 
deposit made by the farmers themselyes that it was not neces- 
sary for them to depend on the sale of bonds, although they did 
sell considerable quantities of them. In doing so, however, 
they were able to fix the rates of interest. They were strong 
enough so that they had something to say about it. They were 
in a position of independence. 

While the Federal farm loan act has been of great value to 
the farmers, to my mind it was a fundamental defect to make 
no provision in that law to permit the farmers to gradually 
build up strong loaning institutions out of their own savings. 

I hope that all these who believe my position is correct re- 
garding this, both here and throughout the country, will get 
back of this idea, with the hope of some day being able to write 
it into all the laws respecting our rural-credit institutions. 

Mr. LUCE. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burron]. [Applause.} 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish for 15 
minutes, as far as possible, without interruption, to engage in a 
| dispassionate discussion of this very important subject. I 
should count myself lacking not alone in courage but in duty to 
my constituency and my country if I were nof just as ready to 
espouse that which is apparently an unpopular cause as to ad- 
vocate the most popular cause that might be presented here 
before this Congress. There is no one who has a more sym- 
pathetie feeling for the farmer because of the disasters through 
whieh we have been passing in recent years than I. Part of 
my constituency is made up of farmers, No measure that is 
fair and practical will meet with opposition from me. But you 
can not cure these conditions by legislation. What is the reason 
for the farmer’s distress in recent years? Shall we ignore the 
fact there was a Great War in which millions of men were 
taken out of agricultural employment; that the demands of war 
enormously increased the sale of food; that one of the richest 
granaries of the world in Russia, in the Balkan region, was 
shut off during the time of that conflict. All these factors 
caused the price of wheat to go balleoning and to reach un- 
precedented prices in 1920. Live stock reached its maximum in 
1919. Now, there was after the war and for some months pre- 
ceding the armistice what is little short of an obsession. It held 
in its grip a great many of the industrials and farmers of the 
United States, I was engaged in the banking business during 
the war and for some six months thereafter. Our principal 
task was to point out to a considerable number of the borrowers 
who were coming to us the fact that they were proceeding with 
confidence In the continuance of a condition which eould not 
endure. We said, “ You are buying too much raw material; you 
are enlarging your plants as if this extraordinary and excep- 
tional demand would continue indefinitely. It will not.” We 
refused frequent demands for those purposes. 

There are some men here before me who are investors in 
corporations that have gone on the rocks when those organi- 
zations would have survived and have been profitable to-day 
if they had accepted the advice offered to them in those recent 
years. Now, what was the result? There was an inevitable 
falling oft after the increased demands caused by the war had 
ceased. There was a falling off in the price of wheat. Now, 


They can not themselves fix the ana as 


I am about to make a statement to you that is paradoxical to. 


many of you—that the chief injury to the farmer himself has 
been too much borrowing, too much credit. Why? These very 
men who are coming here, many of them, and pressing these 
bills, advised the farmer in 1920, when prices sagged a little, 
to hold his wheat, to hold his corn, borrow money at the banks. 
The good farmer took their advice, and what is the result? 
He held his wheat, he borrowed all that he could at the bank, 
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prices went down and down, and he was a heavy loser. One 
of the slogans of the campaign of 1920 was More business 
in Government and less Government in business.“ [Applause.] 
We had lessons enough. We lost some two or three billions 
by the Government going into the shipping business, we lost 
other billions by the Government going into the management 
of the rallroads, and now you want the Government to go into 
the banking business, which affords a more fruitful and, it 
seems to me, a more frightful field of loss than any of them, 
What are you proposing to do here? You are proposing to 
have the Government of the United States subscribe $5,000,000 
for each of 12 regional banks. 

Now, those banks are to loan money to divers associations 
on agricultural products. I want to say to you, my colleagues, 
that the proposition presented here of the class of loans that 
they are allowed to make is neither feasible nor safe as a bank- 
ing proposition. There are two kinds of banking which can be 
conducted safely and profitably; one upon loans upon that 
which is imperishable, as mortgage loans or things which have 
permanent value. Those can run for an indefinite time. The 
other, upon things that are perishable, things that are subject 
to fluctuation in price, that are subject to uncertainty as to 
realization. That second class of banking is provided for by 
short-time loans, and in no other way can it be made safe 
except by short periods, and in case the loans are made by those 
who are in close touch with the borrowers, who are familiar 
with their business. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I regret I can not until I am through. 

That means the banks in the near-by locality are the only 
institutions adapted to that, 

Let me call your attention to one thing, in the contrast be- 
tween the loans of the farm-loan banks secured by mortgage 
und these loans proposed by this bill to run from six months 
to three years. The distinction, in my mind, is little short of 
ridiculous. In passing let me say I believe in the farm-loan 


‘| banks and the joint-stock banks. I think they have rendered 


an excellent. service. I would be willing to favor the second 
part of this bill, where private organizations of $250,000 capital 
may be established. But I most unhesitatingly make the pre- 
diction that this first plan here will fail. It is calling upon the 
Government to perform functions which it should not perform. 

The distinction to which I referred is that in making farm 
loans the land banks are allowed to lend only up to 50 per cent 
of the value of the land and 20 per cent of the permanent 
insured improvements thereon. - What are you doing in this 
bill? Seventy-five per cent of what many bankers would call 
“cats and dogs.” I would not say that I share their opinion, 
but 75 per cent of things that are perishable and uncertain, 
while the legislation we now have on the statute books restricts 
you to 50 per cent on the yalue of the land and 20 per cent on 
the value of the permanent improvements insured. 

Now, gentlemen, can you justify that distinction? Can you 
justify a plan under which you are lending 75 per cent on live 
stock that may take two or three years te grow, on all kinds 
of crops, which weather or wind may destroy, which a drought 
may render useless? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr, McFADDEN. In answer to what the gentleman states 
I will say that commercial banks to-day are making loans on 
that basis. They are loaning 80 and sometimes 90 per cent 
on butter and wheat and corn, 

Mr. BURTON, That is a very different kind of transaction. 
It is by a bank which presumably knows the farmer or other 
grower or producer of butter or wheat or corn, and he makes 
the loan, not for six months to three years but for two or three 
months, or a very limited period. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The kind of loans he makes is for the 
period of the probable marketing of the same, and that is the 
way it is done on cattle loans. 

Mr. BURTON. They haye a special organization to make it. 
If you want to haye a private organization familiar with the 
business, let them go into that business, 

Now, the House voted here two to one not long ago to do 
away with tax-free securities in the future. This bill proposes 
the issuance of at least $600,000,000, and it may be $1,200,000,- 
000, of debentures which shall be tax free. I do not know 
about those debentures. One of two things must happen. They 
must be guaranteed by the Government, or they must stand on 
their value as debentures with the securities presented, hav- 
ing a maturity not less than six months and not more than 
three years. Now, if the Government guarantees those deben- 
tures, they are good. If the Government does not guarantee 
those debentures, they will not have a steady market and maybe 
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they can not be sold at all. You must be confronted by that 
situation and realize it from the start. 

Mr. Chairman, how much more time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that the 
time is so limited that I can not go into a further analysis of 
this bill. 

You are placing the Government in a business that it ought 
to refrain from. You are creating side by side in the same 
bill two agencies for loans, one of which must presumably 
exclude the other from the field. Here is one, $5,000,000 for 
12 banks backed by the Government. Well, is the private in- 
vestor who is thinking of embarking in that business, and who 
would go into the business and supply every rational demand, 
likely to enter it with the Government right beside him, with 
the partiality of Government management and Government 
ownership and presumably very much more lenient regulations 
as to the manner of making the loans? 

You must concede, gentlemen, that there is a certain differ- 
ence between the business of farming and other lines of busi- 
ness. But there is enough vitality in the farming communities, 
there is enough interest in this supremely important line of 
production, to provide every means that is necessary to furnish 
loans where they are needed. JI am perfectly willing to see 
the second provision, so far as I am concerned, of this law, 
this so-called Capper bill, prevail. 

Let these private corporations be organized; let them do 
business; let men be placed at the head of them who have 
knowledge of it. During the war many things were done which 
we would not justify in times of peace. But I want to stand 
here firmly against the Government of the United States enter- 
ing upon an untried path and embarking upon the business of 
banking, when in a few years it will not only be the farmer 
that will wish credit institutions for his benefit but the miners 
and the labor unions and all those who think that the Govern- 
ment owes them a debt, all those who are suffering from de- 
pression which, though temporary, we trust can readily be 
explained. I am not willing to allow this bill to be presented 
here for passage without entering my protest against it. Stand 
by the rational method for transacting business. No man will 
be injured worse in the long run through this legislation than 
the farmer himself if he is made the beneficiary of this measure. 
Just as sure as the night follows the day, there will be a reac- 
tion in which the privileges he has enjoyed will cause the 
legislatures of this country to turn against him at the time 
when he most needs their aid. [Applause.] 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there has 
been a good deal said about this being a special favor to the 
farming population. Criticism has been made of the rehabilita- 
tion of the War Finance Corporation, which has been a won- 
derful benefit to the farming population. Before I begin to 
discuss the bill I want to call the attention of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts to the fact that so long as the 
War Finance Corporation was restricted to the loaning of its 
money or money of the Government to the New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railway Co., which, I believe, got $60,000,000 of it, and 
other institutions of that kind, I heard no complaint from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; but when it comes to broaden- 
ing its scope and giving it an opportunity to assist the agricul- 
tural people of this country who were in dire stress, into which 
they had been plunged by no fault of theirs, then he enters his 
serious protest. I would like to call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that this is not such a discrimination in favor of 
the farming population, because in the Esch-Cummins bill, 
which was supported by my friend from Massachusetts and the 
majority of the House—I voted against it, I am glad to say 
after presenting the railroads with $746,000,000, the imagined 
shrinkage of the earning of the first six months after their 
return, we provided a loan fund of $350,000,000 and put it under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to-day 
from time to time the railroads are borrowing from that fund. 

Now, if it is so fearfully wrong to loan Government money 
to the extent of $60,000,000 to the farmers, I want to call 
attention to the fact that they industrially are as basic 
and fundamental as the railroads in this country, and we are 
only giving one-sixth of what we loaned the railroad interests 
of this country. 

Now, what does the bill do? It simply creates 12 banks of 
intermediate discount which can loan in certain ways. How 
can you get the money? A great many people have asked this. 
Here is a farmer who lives in a community and wants to 
market his cotton when the market will absorb it as we are 
doing it now. By the way, I turned my cotton over last fall 


wher cotton was 20 cents, and to-day they are selling it at 
30 and 32 cents because they did not dump it all on the market 
at once but waited until the market could take care of it. 
That is a godsend to the cotton spinner as well as the farmer, 
because the cotton spinner does not pay any more than he 
would have to pay anyway, and under the old way the middle- 
man got between the spinner and the farmer. The farmer can 
turn it over to the association and the association can make 
the advances. The cooperative company can take the paper 
and go to the corporation we are establishing and get their 
paper discounted and carry it until they sell the cotton, 
wheat, or corn as they are designed to do. 

But some man does not want to put his notes in the hands 
of the association. All right; put the crop in a good ware- 
house, have it properly insured and certificated, take the cer- 
tificates to the ‘local bank, whether it is a State bank, a na- 
tional bank, a member bank, or any other kind of bank, put 
up the warehouse receipt as security and the bank can take 
the note, if it is for nine months, to the intermediate bank 
and discount it and get the money. In turn they can go to 
the Federal reserve bank and rediscount the paper and the 
funds can be used. How else can you get it? Go to your 
eooperative association, join yourselves together, unite, put 
yourselves together and have it properly warehoused, and take 
the corporation notes to the discount banks we are establishing 
and get your money. That can be rediscounted in the Federal 
reserve banks if it has not over nine months to run. 

It can sell debentures to the extent of ten times its capital 
stock, You say that that is too much. You should remember 
that these intermediate banks are not banks of deposit, and 
therefore their liability is nothing except their bills payable. 
What bank in this country that has deposits—demand deposits, 
withdrawable every day and every minute during banking 
hours—that does not owe to its depositors alone more than ten 
times its capital stock? It is of the most dangerous kind, be- 
cause It can be drawn in a minute by every depositor. Ten 
times the amount of the debentures issued does not mean so 
much, They have a fixed time to mature and a fixed time at 
which the interest is paid. There is no uncertainty about it, and 
it is safe. I do not think the Government stands a chance to 
lose any money, and I am sure that nobody else does. However, 
since we stood the loss that we have had with the railroads and 
with the ships and the losses that we will have to stand before 
we are through loaning the railroads the $350,000,000 revolving 
fund that is provided in the Esch-Cummins Act, I venture to 
say that you will lose ten times as much through these institu- 
tions that run into New England as you will in these institutions 
that are established for the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr. ALMON. How long do these railroad loans extend? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not remember, but you will see every 
now and then where some railroad company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a loan from that fund. 

Mr. McSWAIN. And is it not true that most of the people 
who would naturally oppose this legislation are in favor of a 
ship subsidy, where we do not propose to lend money but to 
give it away? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am inclined to think that is true, but 
I do not want to bring that ghost in here. I do not care to 
scare that crowd with seeing the ghost of their child come back 
here, so that they will run off and kill this bill. This bill is 
the only thing proposed for the farmer during this session that 
has amounted to anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CAMPBELE of Kan- 
sas having resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Sanpvess of Indiana, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill S. 4280, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that at the conclusion of the general debate upon this bill, 
which should be about 6.30 o’clock this evening, the committee 
then stand in recess for a period of two hours, at the conclu- 
sion of which it shall reconvene and take up the reading of the 
bill under the five-minute rule for amendment, and I hope to 
go to the point of the previous question to-night, and if not, then 
to the completion of the bill in the morning. 


1923. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
set a definite time, say, 8.30 o'clock. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I accept that suggestion. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union shall stand in 
recess at the conclusion of general debate upon the bill- until 
8.30 o'clock this evening? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE REVENUE ACT, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing, 
under the rule, a conference report upon the bill H, R. 13774, 
to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to the exchange of 
property. 

The conference report and statement cre as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the . votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18774) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to ex- 
changes of property, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 

8, 4, and 5. 

W. R. Green, 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 

Oaven L. Mitts, 

J. W. COLLIER, 

W. A. OLDFIELD, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


P. J. MCCUMBER, 
REED Smoor, 
A. A. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13774) to amend the reyenue 
act of 1921 in respect to exchanges of property, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report; 

On amendment Nos, 1, 2, and 3: These amendments are 
clerical changes and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 4: This amendment makes effective on 
the passage of the bill, instead of January 1, 1923, as provided 
by the House, an amendment to section 202 of the revenue act 
of 1921. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment allows a taxpayer to 
exchange, without taxable gain or deductible loss, stock owned 
by him in a corporation for other stock in the same corpora- 
tion. It also strikes out of section 202 of the revenue act of 
1921 a definition of “ reorganization.” The Senate recedes, 

W. R. Green, 
NICHOLAS LONGWOBRTH, 
OGDEN L. Mitts, 
J. W. COLLIER, 
W. A. OLDFI®ELD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


FARM CREDITS LEGISLATION. 


Mr. MoFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4280. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, pending that I wish to get a 
definite understanding from the gentleman as to his intention 
in respect to the session to-night. The gentleman desires to 
take it up to the previous question? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. And a vote upon a motion to recommit or 
upon the final passage will not take place? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

Mr. WINGO. Gentlemen on this side desire a complete un- 
derstanding that a final vote on a motion to recommit or on the 
passage of the bill will not take place to-night. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is correct; it will not. 


LXIVY——310 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 4280. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4280, with Mr. Sanprers of Indi- 
ana in the chair. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Husrzo]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this eountry, 
particularly of the Middle West and of the Northwest, were in 
sore straits after the Great War was over. That was partly 
due to economic conditions and partly due, I think, to an un- 
wise policy of the Federal Reserve Board. They increased the 
discount rates and in some States applied the progressive dis- 
count rates. The result was that these farmers could not get 
their papers rediscounted in the Federal reserye banks and 
were forced to secure some kind of immediate relief or in 
many cases go to the wall. It was a very serious, a very criti- 
cal situation which affected the cattlemen of the Northwest 
and the great crop producers of the Middle West. In that 
emergency we continued the life of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, with Mr. Eugene Meyer, of New York, at its head. Mr. 
Meyer thoroughly understood farm conditions in the West and 
was very sympathetic toward agriculture, even though he does 
come from the State of New York and happens to be a distin- 
guished citizen of the district that I haye the honor to repre- 
sent, 

He went out into the West and into the Southwest, and he 
called these farmers together and he explained the situation to 
them and suggested to them the remedy. He told them that 
they would have to help themselves by organizing loan institu- 
tions with ample capital, so that they could extend the relief 
to the farmers which the farmers needed and really had to 
have. Mr. Meyer's campaign in the West was eminently suc- 
cessful. Those private loan associations were instituted, and 
the War Finance Board rediscounted the paper of these loan 
associations and the agricultural paper of the local banks, so 
that the farmers got the relief and very few suffered when we 
thought that many would lose their all, Of course, the Goy- 
ernment aided in that matter. The War Finance Corporation 
under Mr. Meyer loaned altogether about $800,000,000, and I 
do not think there is going to be any loss on those transactions. 
The indications are that every dollar will be paid back to the 
Government of the United States; but it was not intended by 
the Congress that the War Finance Corporation was to be a 
permanent institution. 

The War Finance Corporation was used as an instrument of 
temporary relief in the great emergency caused by the war, and 
it did not mean that the Government of the United States had 
adopted a policy of permanently going into the business of loan- 
ing money to its citizens. But Mr. Eugene Meyer, the head of 
the War Finance Corporation, realized that the farmers of the 
Northwest and the farmers of the Middle West and the cotton 
planters of the South did not have the credit facilities which 
their peculiar business needs require, and as he knew that the 
life of the War Finance Corporation was coming to an end he 
set his brains at work to devise means of giving permanent 
relief to these grain producers of the Middle West and the cotton 
planters of the South and the cattle producers of the Northwest 
and the cattle-finishing farmers of the Corn Belt, and he drafted 
what is known as the Capper-McFadden bill. He invited the 
representatives of the great live-stock industry of this country 
to come to Washington, and the National Livestock Association, 
which is one of the biggest and most influential of the agricul- 
tural associations in the Nation, sent its officers here, and they 
indorsed the Capper-McFadden bill line for line and word for 
word, and they said they did not want any change in it and 
particularly they said they did not want any Government money 
invested in the business. They said it ought to be done and 
that it could be done by the employment of private capital and 
that under the Capper-McFadden bill adequate credit facilities 
were furnished. Why, in the great Northwest where they pro- 
duce eattle it takes three years for a calf to come to maturity, 
so they provided credit for three years for the farmers of the 
eattle-producing States, and it takes nine months in the States 
where they fatten and finish the cattle, so they provided for 
nine months’ credit, and they also provided for nine months’ 
eredit for the producers of crops, and that is long enough. It 
certainly seems to me, when the Capper-McFadden bill was 
perfectly satisfactory to all of the 18 States which produce 
cattle and apparently to all the Middle States that produce 
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erops, that legislation should be enacted by this Congress, which 
would give all the needed facilities without putting the Govern- 
ment into business. 

But what have we got here? We have got here a combination 
of the Capper bill and the Lenroot bill. Well, the Capper bill 
was based upon sound banking principles and the Lenroot 
bill was based upon what the Secretary of the Treasury says 
are absolutely unsound banking principles. You have elimi- 
mited some of the worst features of the Lenroot bill, and you 
have retained many features which are unsound and unwise, 
and you have retained the provision that puts the Government 
into the business of loaning money permanently by pro- 
viding for the organization of these 12 intermediate credit banks 
with a total capital of $60,000,000, all of which is to be sub- 
scribed for by the United States Government and represented by 
‘stock to be held by the Treasurer of the United States. Then 
you provide that each one of these banks may issue five-year 
debentures up to ten times the amount of its capital stock, and 
you say that the Government is not responsible for those de- 
bentures, although it owns every dollar of the capital stock 
of the corporation. Well, I submit here that if the Government 
owns and holds every dollar of the capital stock of these cor- 
/porations it is morally responsible for every debenture issued 
by those corporations, and the corporations can Issue de- 
bentures up to $600,000,000, so that the Government may be 
legally and morally responsible for $660,000,000. Under the 
provisions of this bill, when it is unnecessary, you are estab- 
lishing a very dangerous precedent by instituting a system 
through which public money is used in making direct and indi- 
rect loans to individuals. This amounts to nothing less than 
state socialism. You have put some safeguards in this bill, 
but you have not put all the safeguards that you might and 
should put in it. You and I know perfectly well that demands 
will be made from time to time for the liberalizing of these 
\provisions, to make loans easier, to bring the rate of interest 
‘down, to reduce the discount rate, to enlarge the classes of se- 
curities in which Government money can be invested. That is 
always what happens when the Government gets into business, 
and it is very difficult, indeed, for the Government to resist the 
pressure. You will establish here to-day by the passage of this 
bill in its present form one of the most dangerous, one of the 
most vicious precedents that Congress has ever set in the whole 
period of its history. It is absolutely unnecessary to do it in 
order to give to the farmers of the West, the South, or of the 
great Northwest all the credit facilities, all the money they 
need to finance their operation under any sound and proper 
system of finance. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to make a 
detailed analysis of the provisions of this bill, but in the time 
I have I can not do that. I want to nail right off the bat, how- 
ever, the statements which have just been made with respect 
to the use of Government finances in connection with this bill. 
We heard no such complaint as that in connection with the 
subsidy bill, and I am sure that if we had brought up the bill 
to purchase Cape Cod there would not have been any objec- 
tion to using Government funds for that purpose. In addi- 
tion to that, I want to remind Members of this House that the 
Federal reserve banks and the business interests which they 
serve haye received $3,800,000,000 in the form of Federal 
reserve notes, which represents a far greater use of Government 
money than is proposed by the $660,000,000 which this bill will 
permit to be loaned the farmers of the United States, only 
560,000,000 of which is money of the Government of the United 
States. The gentleman from Arkansas referred to the contest 
which was waged over the provisions of the Federal reserve act 
in reference to discounts of paper for agricultural purposes. I 
refer to that because it never has been claimed by anyone, so 
far as I know, that the provision which permited agricultural 

paper carrying a maturity of six months represented an ade- 
quate finance to the farmers of the United States. 

That was a purely marketing credit, a credit which was ex- 
tended not to the farmer but to the people who handled the 
farmer’s commodities. This bill extends the maturity of agri- 
cultural paper which can be discounted by a Federal reserve 
bank to nine months. That is all right, as far as it goes, but 
it will be of relatively little concern to the farmers of the 
United States. Sixty-seven per cent in number and 33 per cent 
in banking power in the United States are represented by 
banks not in the Federal reserve system, and those banks are 
largely in the agricultural centers of the United States, so that, 
80 far as the provisions of the Federal reserve acts relating to 
the discount of agricultural paper are concerned, they will be 
of little value to the agricultural sections of the United States. 


Now, why had the farmer never been able to get credit for 
more than six months? There is no law, so far as I know, no 
regulation that prohibits a bank from making a farm loan for 
more than six months. The reason has been that paper haying 
a maturity of more than six months had no market. A banker 
whose deposits were withdrawn or who for some other reason 
required money, could take a commercial paper with a maturity 
of less than 90 days and discount it with the Federal reserve 
bank and make good whatever deficit he had, but if he had 
paper running to run for eight months or a year or eighteen 
months, there was no place where that paper could be dis- 
counted, In other words, there was no market for that note. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, the gentleman knows that it is the 
practice of every bank to-day that takes farm paper to take 
notes for three or four months and renew that note if the 
farmer can not pay it at that time. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes. But that has nothing to do with 
the argument I am making. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. The farmers to-day are getting credit 
for three months and six months and nine months, and in 
some instances it is extended for as long as twelve months. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is at the option of the banker. It was 
assumed that the marketing period of farm products was ap- 
proximately six months, and the period of six months was fixed 
partially on that theory and partially on the theory that the 
bank notes having a longer maturity than that ought not to be 
rediscounted in a system where liquidity was a prime requisite. 
But as a matter of fact the production and turnover period of 
the farmer, which is the real measure of the period of maturity 
which ought to be permitted upon farm loans, Is a much 
longer period than six months. For example, between the 
time the farmer makes his purchase of fertilizer and the 
time he can sell his crop may be as much as 18 months. It is 
admitted that in the case of cattle the period of production 
and marketing may run as long as three years. Now, in order 
to make a market for this longer intermediate term paper, it 
is proposed in this bill to set up intermediate credit banks 
in the same cities where the Federal land banks are located. 
These corporations are to be oflicered and have the same 
directors as the Federal Jand banks, so that they become in 
effect a part of the Federal land-bank system, They are 
supervised by the Federal Farm Loan Board, which deals with 
the longer-time land-mortgage credits of the farmer. 

Of course these intermediate banks themselyes must have 
eredit. They can not do business entirely upon capital, and in 
order to secure that credit they issue a debenture backed by 
the cash capital and by the agricultural paper which they may 
have discounted. 

Now, what is back of these notes? First, the personal secur- 
ity of the commodity when the loan is so secured, Most of 
the men who have talked about warehouse receipts and cattle 
loans bave apparently assumed that these loans were based 
on a single cow out somewhere in somebody's barn or on a few 
bushels of grain in a warehouse. But these loans are secured 
not only by the actual mortgage security covering them but 
the total net assets of the farmer who makes the loan. 

In the second place, back of these debentures is the indorse- 
ment of the bank which made the loan, because these inter- 
mediate credit banks will only rediscount for national banks, 
State banks, or cooperative banks. So that you have back of 
these debentures the mortgage credit, the personal assets of 
the farmer, the indorsement of the bank, and finally the assets 
of the intermediate credit bank. 

I have no doubt that debentures of this sort will sell. They 
will sell just as readily as the mortgage bonds issued by a 
Federal land bank. I think there may be a much larger mar- 
ket for them, because the field for short-time debentures is not 
nearly so thoroughly occupied as the field for long-time bonds. 

Now I want to refer just very briefly to the system set up 
under the so-called Capper bill. This bill provides for the crea- 
tion of two other classes of banks, or rather discount corpora- 
tions. The first of these, organizations having a capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000, are authorized to purchase paper or redisconnt 
paper which has back of it warehouse receipts or mortgages 
upon live stock being fattened for market, or dairy herds. In 
the case of warehouse receipts or stock that is being fattened 
for market the maturity period can not be for more than nine 
months. In the case of stock that is being purchased or used 
for dairy purposes it may be for three years. These $250,000 
corporations are permitted to discount paper they may take 
with another corporation, which must have & capital stock of 
$1,000,000. 
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In other words, you have two parallel systems, practically the 
same situation as you now have in the case of the Federal land 
bank system, the Federal land banks and the joint-stock land 
banks. If I could have my way about it, I think less difficulty 
in operation would result if one system or the other could be 
adopted. But in the compromise that inevitably results in 
legislative matters the committee has reported out these two 
parallel systems. They do not interfere with each other. If 
the bill remains as it is, all of these institutions will be all un- 
der the supervision of the Federal Loan Board. They will 
furnish the farmer with the kind of credit which the character 
of his operations necessitates. This does not represent any 
special privilege to the farmer. The maturity of the paper 
discounted by the Federal reserve system is predicated on 
the needs of the commercial business of the country. All the 
farmer is asking is that machinery be provided which will 
handle paper which corresponds with the needs of his business. 
Those who are in control of the Federal reserve system are not 
willing that paper having a maturity of more than nine months 
shall be eligible for discount under the Federal reserve system, 
and I think they are right about it. The paper discounted by 
the Federal reserve system must be self-liquidating. They are 
dealing with banks whose resources are in deposits, and the 
whole system ought to be liquid and based on short-time paper. 
The banks created by this bill are not banks of deposit; they 
do not deal with short-time funds at all. They get their funds 
on debentures which may run from one to five years, and they 
will not have the fluctuations in their volume of assets which 
characterize the banks of deposit. Gentlemen who object to 
what we are trying to do overlook the fact that there is an 
essential difference between dealing with investment credits 
dealt with in this bill and dealing with deposit credits which 
is the commodity dealt with in the Federal reserve system. 

I recognize the fact that the farmer is not going to be benefited 
in the long run by setting up any system that is unsound in 
any essential particulars. You have to remember that in deal- 
ing with a matter of this kind there are two ends to it—the 
fellow that borrows the money and the fellow that lends the 
money. If you are not giving the fellow that lends the money 
the security which he believes be ought to have, you have not 
benefited the farmer, because nothing will flow through the 
system. What we are trying to do is to make it possible for 
the great agricultural interests west of the Mississippi River, 
where more than two-thirds of the commodities are produced, to 
get into the great investment pool of the East, where the 
money and credit resulting from commerce necessarily tends 
to concentrate—to draw that money out into the great stretches 
of agricultural countries where credit demands are greater 
than credit volume, and by doing that to reduce the interest 
rate which the farmers in the West have to pay. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I shall try to 
get at the gist of this bili—the Lenroot bill. It authorizes the 
issue of $600,000,000 of debentures, which are instrumentali- 
ties; not obligations of the United States, but obligations of 
banks in which the United States owns and subscribes for all of 
the capital stock, $60,000,000. By section 208 these debentures 
are to have the tax exemption that is accorded to farm-loan 
bonds, which means that they are absolutely free from income 
tax and surtax. They can be issued at 6 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment is refunding its debt and trying to do it on 4 per 
cent bonds or less, which is now subject to surtax and here- 
after will be subject to the income tax. The selling of these 
debentures will break the market for these Government bonds 
and render the refunding Impossible. 

This statement is perfectly plain on its face—that with these 
6 per cent bonds tax free, morally guaranteed by the United 
States. in the market, the Government will not be able to issue 
its own bonds at any low rate. 

Then the money got by sale of these debentures is to be in- 
vested by these “intermediate credit banks,” with the $60,000,- 
000 capital paid by the Untied States. They are to invest that 
money in agricultural products or live stock up to 75 per cent 
of its market value on loans running from six months to three 
years. What certainty is there of the value of agricultural 
products during such a period? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. In a moment. We remember 
when meat was three times as high as it is now, when wheat 
was $2.25 a bushel, and it is now $1.25. The intermediate 
credit bank may make those loans at 1} per cent more than 
the 6 per cent, or at T4 per cent, and this in three years will 

ut 25 per cent more on the borrower, I have known farmers 
n the old days to try to carry crops from year to year, and they 
were all eaten up by interest. That is not all. Stored agricul- 
tural products hardly ever keep without depreciation except 
perhaps, cotton. Wheat has mold and weevils, and damp brings 
in mold. Moth and rust do corrupt, and even a Warehouse 
receipt does not protect the creditor if prices or the goods 
depreciate. Cattle have to be fed and cared for during the 
course of years, and the man who makes the loan has to take 
the chance of blizzards, cattle plague, accidents, and whether 
the money is really spent on their maintenance. He must really 
depend upon the solyency and honesty of the man who is in 
the cattle business, and a more uncertain business can not be 
found anywhere. For this reason these loans are not now made 
by banks. They are ordered to make loans on the security of 
these products only for short periods, so that they can guard 
against depreciation, decay, or change in value. This puts the 
Government into the banking business, and I do not believe in 
carrying stock for farmers any more than I do in carrying 
stocks for bankers. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey extended his remarks as follows: 

This Lenroot-Anderson bill is sections 201 to 20S, and if it 
remains there will be no life in the Capper-McF adden provisions, 
sections 209 to 227, providing for agricultural credit corporations, 
with their comparatively small capital of $250,000 each, which 
are to function without United States aid and with no tax-free 
privileges. Private banks can not compete with great central 
institutions whose capital is furnished and whose debentures 
are morally guaranteed by the United States. The two schemes 
will not work together, and unless the scheme of Government 
banking is dropped that of private agricultural credit corpora- 
tions is dead. 

This latter scheme is a good one.. Privately owned com- 
panies will be more careful as to their loans. The plan provides 
for cooperation among farmers, and while it might be better 
instituted by the several States it is fairly a branch of the 
United States banking system. 

Tf agricultural credit corporations are desired, the great 
United States owned banks must be abandoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill 
and will therefore vote for it. The reasons for such an at- 
titude on my part are so clearly and succinctly set forth in 
the report of the committee that any attempt on my part at 
great elaboration would be a work of supererogation. “ And 
God said let there be light, and there was light” needs no 
ornamentation, 

The report without rhetorical flourish and void of any ora- 
torical coloring is convincing. It is a judgment that will re- 
ceive the approbation of common-sense Americans from ocean 
to ocean, 

The necessity for preserving the basic industry of the land 
upon which has been reared such a towering and majestic 
superstructure has been preached and orated upon in State 
legislatures, in this House, and in the Senate, and in innu- 
merable conventions held in every city of the United States 
during a number of years past. It is doubtful, however, if all 
of the wisdom contained in these eloquent dissertations, ser- 
mons, homilies, preachments, and orations is equal to that 
which finds such ready access to the mind, as that which is 
expressed in the noble and alluring lines dear to every conntry 
boy and girl, and which are found in the immortal Deserted 
Village: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath bas made; 
But a bold yeomanry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

Just as Byron has immortalized The Dying Gladiator, res- 
cuing this noble sculpture from the neglect and oblivion into 
which it was falling in its Roman repository on Capitoline 
Hill, the New York Life in an unforgetable two-page principal 
picture during the war emphasized Goldsmith’s great stanza 
and drew a truth from it that should be in the minds of Amer- 
icans through all the generations to come. That picture should 


be made accessible to those who would desire after seeing it 
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to purchase a copy and place it upon the wall of the room or 
parlor in which their boys or girls pass their evenings, so that 
the lesson conveyed by it would never fade from their mem- 


ories. The Life picture was one showing a mountain of dol- 
lars, huge piles of silver dollars and greenbacks, burying be- 
neath their weight expiring humanity. No tragedy of any 
generation, no woe of any age, was ever so strikingly, pathet- 
ically, fearfully, and lastingly expressed. 

For true indeed it is that in direct proportion to the concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of the few will the poverty of 
the many become augmented, and as the few become lessened 
in number the many become numerically larger and then neces- 
sarily comes the land of palaces with many hovels near by— 
hovels that can not conceal the hopelessness, despair, want, 
and misery of the land “where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” Mr. Chairman, we must maintain the basic industry 
of the land, agriculture; we must make that foundation secure 
or the superstructure and the roof garden at the top will sink 
to their destruction and fall, leaving a ruined foundation be- 
hind. I am from the city and love the city as well as I do 
the agricultural reaches that lie behind them. But if I did 
not love the country, an enlightened self-interest would prompt 
me to take care of and sustain the farm, for it is indeed 
“the best home of the family, main source of national wealth, 
foundation of civilized society, the natural providence.” From 
the building of the first city to the present hour it must have 
been clear to thoughtful men in every generation that the 
thought expressed so thrillingly in Chicago in 1896, when a 
great nominating convention was swept from its moorings, was 
and is indeed a governmental, sociological, economic, indus- 
trial, and agricultural truism. “ Burn down your cities and the 
country will build them up, but destroy your country and the 
grass will soon grow in the streets of your city,” is not only 
a great rhetorical and dramatic expression but is a sublime 
truth conveyed in a simplicity of phraseology that gives it an 
easy, ready, and secure place in the minds of those who have 
eyes to see, ears to hear, and minds to understand. 

Many causes have been assigned for the destruction and fall 
of the Roman Empire. That which in all probability was the 
most determining factor in that great tragedy when a mighty 
and glorious empire reeled and tottered and fell into fragments, 
carrying in its fall to destruction the noblest works of art that 
the world could boast of was that which was called “ latifundia.” 
It was an expression of the agricultural condition of a country 
that had changed from a bold yoemanry or peasantry, a country 
of small but independent farmers into a country of tenants 
gradually sinking to the low state of vassalage, to the relatively 
few who had grown to be superior lords and owned and ruled 
the many small farms which had been merged into large planta- 
tions. The yoemanry and peasantry in their proper sense had 
been destroyed. Weaith had accumulated but could not stay 
the destruction of the empire. On the contrary, the virtue, the 
heroism, courage, the valor necessary to sustain it was buried 
beneath the mountain of accumulated wealth. Just as the 
picture in “Life” showed the vast piles and heaps of money, 
wealth in the hands or under the control of the few was not 
only the death but the tomb of men, who under circumstances 
that would make for independence, would stand with heads erect 
and be able to answer the call of their native land when she 
gave her bugle blast: “ God gives us men.” Iam for the bill be- 
cause it will give the farmers, the agriculturists, the opportunity 
to secure that credit which is so necessary to their existence 
and to what I hope will prove their prosperity, 

The credits now in existence and available are taken up by 
all others but farmers. We should supply him with a credit 
which he has not been able to obtain upon anything but harsh 


terms and high rates up to this time, unavoidable though such 


may have been. We must not only give him cheap money and a 
reasonable time in which to pay it but we must perfect our 
transportation and terminal facilities so as to minimize the cost 
to the producer in landing his products in the cities and at the 
docks from whence his surplus will go over the seven seas into 
every land that needs them and which will send its “raws” 
back to us in exchange. In the minds of many thoughtful 
people the aid given to railroads in various ways—land grants, 
relief under the terms of the transportation act, and so forth, 
aid given to the States in building good roads, aid given to 
develop our inland waterways, the building or construction of 
the Panama Canal—was wisely extended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the expenditures amply justify themselves. So 


will this aid to the farmers justify itself. We have taken care 
of the limbs, branches, and leaves of the tree of American civili- 
zation; let us strengthen, sustain, and fortify the trunk of that 
tree lest it die, and with it die all that depend upon it. 


Under my leave to extend I am incorporating a paper pre- 
pared for my information by a noted economist, statistician, and 
organizer, who is presently the general manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce—Walter Parker by name. He 
is known throughout the Mississippi Valley as a hero in the 
strife for the improvement of the Father of Waters and its tribu- 
taries. He is known to the membership of every association of 
commerce in this country. He stands for and expresses the best 
thought of the commercial, industrial, and agricultural life of 
this country. 


REALIZATION OF A NEW CHARACTER OF PORT ECONOMY IN WHICH RAIL, 
WATER, AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION ARE FULLY COORDINATED A'T 
WARBHOUSE AND FACTORY SITE IN A PORT MARKET OF DEPOSIT AND BX- 
CHANGE BETWEEN SOURCES OF SUPPLY AND CENTERS OF DISTRIBUTION, 


{By Walter Parker, New Orleans, La. 
AMERICA’S NEW STATUS. 


it, but 
ed articles 
of commerce rather than raw materials; and to this end there will be 
an ever-increasing favoring spirit for the development of new overseas 
markets in those overseas r: where raw materials are to be had. 

Such regions, available, exist in Mexico, Central and South America, 
where the overflow populations of Europe may seek homes, and in the 
Orient, where huge populations and a relatively undisturbed economic 
life permit the creation of 5 products. 

It is from fhe greet 3 af the country, particularly of the Mis- 
9 and its tributaries, t the food and the raw-material supply 
of the United States must come. Within such valleys eusy-grade rail- 
roads and navigable waterways may be made to supply 
portation at low cost. 

By 3 the processes of Indus within those yalleys in close 
juxtaposition to f supply, Taw material, and the means of low-cost 
transportation along trade channels of low natural resistance, a new 
and lower cost equation is created; and when such L proceson be carried 
to their logical goal, a new economie margin for business is evolved just 
see as was done when steam power and machinery replaced hand 
abor. 

When to these processes in the interior there be added the factor of 
scientifically coordinated port economy, the net saving to commerce 
and industry should Lane pe enough to offset in overseas markets 
lower labor cost levels in less-favo regions which long have been 
strong competitors of the United States in foreign fields. 

Changing world trade routes made Carthage, developed Venice, forced 
the Panama Canal, and now gives New Orleans a world t oppor 
tunity of a new order—an opportunity to serve the Mississippi ey 
efficiently and at low cost. 

To capitalize that opportunity, New Orleans, with public money, has 
built wharves, warehouses, clevators, and terminals, and at the beste: 
ning of 1923 completed an inner ship harbor and industrial canal at a 
cost of $20,000. . This makes possible complete coordination between 
„ and warehouse, and clears the way for con- 
development under the following four-phase 


ent trans- 


transportation, facto’ 
— — g uninterrupt 
po E 
Public 88 of river harbor front commercial sites and fachi- 
ties, available to all users on equal terms—the system long in operation. 
Public Ownership of inner harbor sites and commercial 
thereon, subject to short-term leases by business enterprise. 
Public ownership of inner harbor sites, subject to long-term leases, 
and business ownership and operation of commercial facilities thereon. 
Private ownership of sites on ship laterals of the main canal and 
private ownership and unhampered use of industrial facilities thereon. 


WORLD CHANGES. 


This world port opportunity of a new order arises as a result of sev- 
eral major causes. 

The war curtailed Europe’s buying power, hastened the riod in 
which Latin America must develop, greatly augmented the industrial 
capacity of the United States, increased the cost of rail transportation, 
forced a return of inland water transportation, and left the world more 
largely dependent than before upon the mae oer Valley, the only 

roducing region of the first magnitude capable o ly functioning at 


aciities 


his time. 

The huge debt imposed by the war upon all enterprise has forced 
men See waste and lost motion, and to develop and use new 
economies. 


Commerce can no longer be moved over indirect routes or mountain 
grades when direct routes and easy grades are available, except at an 
uneconomic cost, which means loss of advantage in competitive fields. 

The United States now needs overseas markets for the fintshed 
articles of its factories. Such markets, of 2 promise, now lie im 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, and not in rope. 

Europe will continue to need raw material from North America, but 
more and more North America will manufacture its own raw material 
at home and seek to sell the products of its mills abroad. 

Competition will be keen, keener than ever before, and so the process 
of translating raw material into finished products must take place 
within easy reach of the raw material, food supplies, and low-cost 
transportation. 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 


Broadly, the region lying between the Appalachians, the Rockies, 
Canada, and the Gulf is un economic entity. It is called the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Within it are produced 80.8 per cent of all the wheat 
yield of continental United States, 86.9 per cent of all the corn, 97 per 
cent of the iron ore, 82 per cent of the agricultural implements, 95.8 
pe cent of the coal, 61.6 E cent of the cotton, 52.9 per cent of the 
umber, 74.8 per ‘cent of the live stock, 97.5 per cent of the sulphur, 
66.4 per cent of the salt, and 70.8 per cent of the oil. 

Navigable waterways radiate from New Orleans to Pittsburgb, to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. to Kansas City. and soon will reach Chicago. 

An intracoastal canal for barges will. in a short while, extend com- 
lete from Pensacola to Brownsville, Tex., crossing the Mississippi at 
New Orleans, 
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grade railroads, radiate from New Orleans to Atlanta and be- 
yond i to Chicago: and St. Paul, to St. Louis, to Kansas. City, Omaha, 
an ond. 

The alley and its transportation lines, all capable of the most 


Easy 


effective economy or o tion, form a great funnel down to the port 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, thence by short sea routes to the 
world's new markets of great promise. 

That port both with far-visioned policy and carefully worked out 
283 s planned its facilities in such a way as to assure safety 

m- con; on and the development of a character of economy pos- 
sible — A any ample space permits efficient coordination. 

New eans has many miles of yet unused river harbor Gontage, 11 
miles of inner harbor p frontage, and 96,000 acres of now unused 
and very low value lands capable of being changed into private har- 
bors at a mere expense for g ship channels through it to con- 
nect with the great now ready ship locks on the river's bank. 

In this way the four-phase port pone is made possible, and the 
valley is given its choice of sites and facilities. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP... 


Publie ownership of harbor sites, as practiced at New Orleans, is 
not confined to the mere bullding and operation of port facilities, but 
embraces a complete policy under which both public and private enter- 

rise may find free pies under the most wholesome conditions. The 
dea is to supply, with public funds, facilities for snippers and transpor- 
tation lines who are not ready to create facilities for themselves, 
leased sites for those who desire temporary occupancy. and an oppor- 
tunity for fee simple ownership of harbor site for those who desire 
to invest in facilities for permanent occupancy. 

The working out of this broad policy has required many years of 
effort, Prior to 1896 the public owned all the river harbor frontage 
but had not created any machinery for the practical operation of the 
port under public ownership. 

A board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans was created 
by law in 1896. It sold some bonds against the revenues of the 
port and bulit some covered wharves, then some warehouses and 
other facilities. Ultimately this beard was taken out of polities 

given enormous powers in the constitution of Louisiana. Its 
vision developed as its work p 
To-day the board) is composed of five of the 8 
appointed by the governor for definite terms. bis 
without pay and acts as a board of directors. It names a general 
manager, oO need not, at the time of his i ee be a resident 
of the State, and empowers him to operate port in the same way 
any other large enterprise is operated. He employs his staff. who 
n turn employ the workers. surest way for an 3 to 
fail to obtnin employment is for such applicant to attempt to bring 


political influence to r. 
artment heads are emplo because of executive abilities and 
salaries are paid accordingly. ere is nothing in the law to prevent 
a proper salary reward for merit and ice: 
he world's greatest cotton warehouse and terminal has been built 
on the river front by the board. Similarly, the world's's most ef- 
—.— grates elevator, and a splendid coal tipple, and storage plant have 
n crea 5 
Many. miles of wharves, with inclosed steel sheds over them, have 
been built. 


business men, 
board serves 


INNER HARBOR AND INDUSTRIAL CANAL, 


the opening of the inner ship harbor and industrial canal, 
a facility which was paid for by the ple of New Orleans, with no 
Federal aid whatever, makes. possible the leasing of harbor front sites 
to business enterprise and the fee simple ownership of harbor sites 
on ship channels business enterprise. 

Under the conditions of public ownership of the river harbor front 


Now 


and Lake Pontchartrain, an arm of the po 
tions of it are within 3 miles of the center of New Orleans’ bust- 
ness district. Lake Pontchartrain is 5 miles from the river. 

Because of the rise and fall of the river, a ship lock was necessary 

in order to 1 the levels in the canal and inner harbor, between 
the Gulf and er. 
The area of low-value land adjacent to the canal aud inner harbor, 
which is available- for development into privately owned harbor front- 
age through the dredging of lateral ship channels and canals, is 96,000 
acres in extent. The land is low and level. There are no rocks in it. 
Spoil from the dredging of laterals and harbors raises the remaining 
land, giving it natural drainage: 

The value of this land as harbor frontage so greatly exceeds the 

nt value, plus the cost of changing it into harbor sites, that 
here should be ultimately enough profit out of the increment alone 
to pay off the $20,000, 
inner harbor. At least that 
are now working. 


cost of the lock and prima canal and 
is the basis upon which rosie economists 


DRIFT OF TRADE. 


Because the markets of great promise now lie in Latin America, the 
the Orient, and Africa; 

Because the bulk of the resources of raw material and food supply 
and low cost of transportation are in the 5 Valley; and 

Because of a ee policy which is open and all-embraciug, New Or- 
leans, on the valley's direct trade route to the new markets, anticipates 
a sharp, favorable diversion from the normal tonnage graph of com- 
merce and industry, and has planned its development only after com- 
prehensive study and thorough analysis to take care of this increase. 

It has sought all the there is rt gg ownership: and all the 
good in private ownership of facilities and fs using its great powers to 
so guide and infiuence both as to avoid the limitations of the one and 
the tendency toward monopolization in the case of the other. 


NEW SHIP CHANNEL TO THE SEA. 


Silt and current create a channel problem at the mouth of the river, 
110 miles below New Orleans. South Pass, where the Eads Jetties 
are, has as a 31-foot channel since 1879. Some years ago the 
Government began work on a 35-foot channel through Southwest Pass, 
bnt has not fe succeeded) in. getting the desired depth there. 

The completion of the inner harbor and industrial canal lock now 
makes, possible the dredging of a ship channel of 40 of 45 feet depth 
direct to the Gulf through, Lake Pontchartrain, which will be free from 
silt and currents, Such a channel wonid strike the Gulf many miles 
east of the mouth of the Mississippi. Ninety per cent or the ships com- 


ing to New Orleans: approach from. the east. Through such a channel 
9 ont of every 10 ships would save possibly 24 lours’ time on every 
voyage to and from New Orleans. The money value of such saving, it 
has been estimated, would equal the cost of such a channel in a period 
of less than three years 

Br opening such a channel the Federal Government would greatly 
facilitate the commerce of the Mississippi Valley, and ultimately save 
much monetary outlay. Sailing ships could then reach the main barbor 
of New Orleans under their own sails. The inner harbor lock into the 
river harbor would also serve the new channel to the sea. which would 
reduce the cost of such a channel by half. Such a channel is a prob- 
ability of the near future. 

PORT ECONOMY. 


As a rule, bulk commodities are produced and made ready for 
market at one season of the year, and must rest in store somewhere 
until gradually consumed by the world. The producer needs. money, 
and so must call upon the middleman to carry the load until consuming 
markets become available. It followa that the greater the cost, risk, 
and difficulty ahead of the middleman, the greater the margin of profit 
and expense required by him. This means lower returns to the producer 
and higher prices to the consumer. 

It also follows that where world-used commodities are roping passed - 
inte consuming markets before required for actual consumption they 
often lose relative value because they can not again be offered. for 
sale in world markets, as would be the case were they held in store 
in ey. supply markets until actually required In some consuming 
market. his well illustrated by the case of cotton. Once cotton 
crosses the ocean to Liverpool it must carry the cost of ocean trans- 
portation and it can not be resold to American or oriental mills. But 
so long as such cotton remains in a primary supply market, such as 
New Orleans, it maintains its parity and may be resold into any con- 
suming market. In most years cotton values in winter, spring. an“ 
sammer reflect a greater increase over fall values than the mere carry- 
ing charges amount to. 

Lost motion in handling, unnecessary drayage, high costs of labor, 
insurance, and money, and delays which impose a burden on trays- 
portation are a factor of moment in every American port. and reduce 
the adyantage American traders should naturally enjoy by reason. of 
an abundance of raw material, unimpaired credit, and potentially low 
cost of transportation. 

Port congestion, resulting from lack of proper planning, from per- 
sonal greed. and from an absence of unselfish guidance and authority 
has resulted in bigħ charges in many American ports, which in turn 
narrow world competitive markets for American products. 

Knowing these facts and given a wide-open opportunity for the 
testing out of schools of thought and competitive policies and for 
encouraging enterprise and business endeavor, the New Orleans port 
authorities have planned for to-day and to-morrow, and are in position 
to provide policies under which any wholesome tendency in commerce 
and industry may be fost ' 

A market of deposit for the products of the valley on their way 
abroad, and for the products of the world on thelr way to the valley, 
is on the cards. facilities for such a market of deposit embrace 
complete coordination between rail, highway, aud inland water and 
ocean transportation, storage, and mill. There is provision for certif- 
cates of storage, bearing the guaranty of the sovereign State of Lonisi- 
ana. showing character, class, weight, aud condition of commodities in 
store. This means low-cost money. Fireproof waterside warehouses 
means low-cost insurance, Coordination means low-cost handling. 

Such warehouses may be built on Jeased harbor frontage by ware 
honsemen, or built by the port authorities and leased to warehousemen, 
or be both owned and operated by the public, through the port board, 
as the case may require. 

A municipally owned and operated belt-railway system: coordinates 
all rail lines entering the city, all wharves and warehouses, and all 
factory. sites, 

Through privately owned harbors and harbor sites on ship laterais 
of the inner harbor industry, using either the raw products of the 
valley or of foreign fields and a with all port facilities: and 
transportation by publicly owned belt railroad and by lighter, may, 
singly or in combination, develop and employ economies of a very mre 
character, 

GROUNDWORK, 

Before ts development plans ou such a scale and so complete in 

tex could be made efective New Orleans had to do many important 

ings. It had to devise a sewerage and drainage Spine ‘or a’ region 
devyold of natural grades. This it did in the case of sewerage through 
the installation of underground automatte electric pumps which created 

ipe-line grades between each station. In the case of drainage a new 
—— of low. lift. 3 pump, many of them 10 feet in diameter, 
had‘ to be designed for this: work. 

With a mighty but muddy river — its front door, New Orleans 
had relied on a rain-water supply ‘or domestic use. Wells would not 
do, because they yield salt water only. A real water supply was re- 
quired, and se a monster filtration plant, dependin 155 marily upon 
coagulation and precipitation, was built, which now delivers a filtered, 
pure water supply so cheaply that it is freely used to wash the stre#ts 


and’ put out fires. 

Then there was the old yellow-fever problem. This problem was 
solved through mosquito elimination. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
surface cisterns were destroyed by law. These cisterns afforded the 
only great breeding place for the particular mosquito which can trans- 
mit the poison from one sufferer to another. The fever does not origi- 
nate in any portion of the United States. It is not contagious. With 
no stesompia faciata mosquito to transmit it there can be no transmis- 
sions = 30 yellow fever, if brought into the port, can not now becom» 

idemic. 

The same is true of bubonic plague. This is a rat disease, and is 
transmitted through the rat flea to the buman when the rat dies. 

To make bubonic plague impossible in New Orleans every residence, 
building, wharf, warehouse, and terminal has been rat proofed, More 
than 2,000,000 rats haye been trapped aud millions more daye been 
poisoned. The saving in goods alone, not destroyed by rats. justifies 
the cost of rat proofing. aside from its value as a health measure. 

With safety yellow fever and bubonic plagne, New Orleans, a 
semitropical port, need maintain no more stringent health regulations 
against other ports than are 2 — by the ports in the colder cli- 
mate far to the northward. This means open commercial movement. 

BARGE LINKS. 

Prior to 1846 boats on the Mississippi. Ohio. and other rivers en- 
joyed @ monopoly of Mississippi Valley commerce, and none destined 
for a seaport could escape New Orleans. The boat owners, never fear» 
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ing competition from artificial transportation, fought among them- 
— but no terminals, through bills of Jading, or truly economical 
methods were developed. They wasted steam, gave over space they 
needed for freight to promenade decks, and relied on the muscles of 
men to do work machinery should have done. Their patrons welcomed 
the railroads as a relief m an arbitrary monopoly which bad never 
made effective the basic economy of water transportation. 

The valley was developing, resources were abundant, and the resi- 
dents were wasteful! in sof ways. 

And so the railroads, building out fanlike from the North Atlantic 
ports, tapped the valley at many ints. The public was agreeable, 
and the Peat lines fell fairly easy yictims. Midnight tariffs and some- 
times unfair competition finished the job. Railroad exploiters of those 
days did not believe there would eyer be commerce enough for rails 


and boats, too. Anyway, the valley's foreign markets were then 
almost solely in western Europe, which is nearer New York than New 
Orleans. 


Finally the Civil War permitted a situation to develop which fostered 
the North Atlantic ports and retarded New Orleans. 

Out of it all came rate structures, laws, and other factors which 
stood as a barrier to private enterprise whenever it attempted to re- 
develop inland water transportation. 

THEN THE GREAT WAR CAME, 


At the request of the people of the Mississippi. Ohio, Missouri. and 
other great venera the Federal Government created a barge line service 
between New Orleans and St. Louis on the Mississippi, and between 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Birmingham on the Warrior River. There 
was a double purpose. First, to augment rail transportation. Next to 
wipe out by actual service handicaps on inland waterway use which 
had deyeloped through long nonuse. The idea was and is for the Gov- 
ernment to complete a practical demonstration of the feasibility and 
economy of inland water transportation and then sell out its equip- 
ment to business enterprise. 

The demonstration thus far has proven successful, more freight is 
being offered than the barge Une can carry, and on every und of 
freight moved the shipper saves a very material percentage of the nor- 
mal rail rate. 

This saving applies 3 joint rail aud water rates between in- 
land towns and ports as well as between ports. 

With the completion of the lock and dam system on the Ohio the 
channel improvement projects on the upper Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Channel from Chicago, the former 
largely completed and the latter 855 provided for, there will be water 
Interchange between pore Chicago. Kansas City, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Pensacola, Birmingham, Mobile, Galveston, Houston. 
and Brownsyille, Tex., the last four being on the now nearly completed 
intracoastal canal. New Orleans is the main junction point of this 
waterway system, 

NATURAL RESOURCES. 

The world's largest sulphur deposits are on the Intracoastal Canal. 
So are the world's largest salt mines. 

The Mesaba iron mines are about as near Minneapolis on the Missis- 
sippi as they are to Duluth on Lake Superior. 

ittsburgh’s coal and iron supply is on the Ohio and its navigable 
tributaries. 

Similarly, Alabama's iron and coal are on the Warrior, which is a 
part of the system, as is also much of Alabama's limestone. 

The wheat of the upper valley and the cotton of the lower valley 
are now finding their way to ship side over joint rail and water routes 
ae material saving in transportation costs, and these savings should 
nereuse. 

Louisiana's sugar, molasses and rice, and Brazil's coffee are being 
moved up the river on barges at low rates. 

35 mahogany is moving along the same route, while agri- 
8 implements, automobile, and many other export products are 
coming down. 

Early in 1923 a great fleet of towboats loaded with export steel 
for the Orient arrived at New Orleans from Pittsburgh. It was the 
first of a series. 

The facts all appeal strongly to the economist and to the industrial 
and transportation engineers, and, more or less to their surprise. the 
people of New Orleans are now hearing much about plans and projects 
for basic steel industries on their just Compet inner harbor; about 
projected lumber and timber harbors which contemplate a trade in 
Central and South American hardwood, and bardw and pine from 
the Southern States; 8 plants and waste material for 
paper pulp, the chlorine to be available from & planned chemical harbor 


near by. 

This chemical harbor project has received a great deal of attention. 
Oil, sulphur, gas, and salt are available from seer ty sources of abun- 
dant supply. There are cotton, coal-tar products, limestone, gypsum 
near, in addition to foreign chemicals. 

Plans for these fst basie enterprises include coordination each 
with the other, and the um use of waste material. 

May 2, 3, and 4 the National Foreign Trade Convention will again 
meet in New Orkan, the second time within a few gears, largely 
fer the purpose of b neng Die commerce generators of the country 

to personal contact with new order of commercial and industrial 
economy as New Orleans is developing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I have always been glad to 
do all I could to help place agriculture on a sound basis. There- 
fore I shall gladly support this farmers’ credit bill, hoping that 
it will give some relief. 

I regret very much, however, that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency did not report a bill earlier in the session, so that 
the membership of the House could have had ample time to 
study and perfect it. I am very much afraid that a bill passed 
in such a hurry at the close of a session, when so many meas- 
ures are being considered, will not give the relief it is intended 


to give. 
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We are told that this legislation will provide intermediary 
credits for the agricultural interests of the United States, and 
by agricultural interests is meant all of the people who are 
engaged in the production of agricultural products, including 
the warehousing and orderly marketing organizations, 

The farmers of this country are not asking for special 
favors; they are asking for the same consideration that is given 


other interests. A considerable part of the farmers’ credit 
needs arg to be classed neither with short-time credit. as 
thought of in commercial circles, nor long-term mortgage credit, 
but are represented by what we have come to call intermediate 
credit—that is, a term of credit which corresponds fairly well 
with the farmers’ turnover period, which varies from a year 
for crops to as long as three years in the case of breeding 
stock, The need for some such system has been recognized 
for years, and has been brought to public attention in a very 
emphatic way during the past few years. The lack of it has 
caused hundreds of thousands to fail and has injuriously af- 
fected general business and industry. 

There is nothing that can be done through legislation that 
will be more helpful in reestablishing agriculture on a sound 
basis than the enactment of a satisfactory rural credits bill, and 
certainly the reestablishment of agriculture on a solid founda- 
tion is now generally looked upon as a national need. 

We have got to haye a prosperous agriculture if we are to 
have a productive agriculture. Prices for farm products which 
are the actual cost of production may for a time seem to be a 
good thing for the people in the cities. In the end the result 
is bad for everybody. Unless agriculture pays the cost of pro- 
duction plus a profit it can not continue to be productive. 
Farmers can not and will not continue to produce at a less, 
If this continues, more and more farmers will go to the towns 
and cities, and this, of course, will result in reduced agricul- 
tural production. There must be a fair relationship between 
the prices of the things the farmer has to sell and the prices 
of the things he has to buy, That is the only way we can have 
a balanced national life. Of course, the farmers of this coun- 
try must understand that they will never receive the full benefit 
of any kind of legislation, such as credits legislation, coopera- 
tive marketing legislation, and warehouse legislation, unless 
they work through organization. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have secured permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp in order to print some doet- 
ments I have received from Dr. Edwin C. Dinwiddie in defend- 
ing himself against a statement which, on request, I inserted in 
the Recorp June 21, 1921. I personally knew nothing abont 
the controversy. I believe in being fair and in giving both sides 
an opportunity to be heard. I have received the following from 
Doctor Dinwiddie: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1923. 


Hon. T. L. BLANTON, M. C.. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mu. BLANTON: I beg to say that the Anderson attack on 
me was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record upon your uest, in 
volume 61, part 3, on page 2844, under date of June 21, 1921. I am 
passing up entirely Mr. Anderson's statements with regard to my seek- 
ing the position in the Federal enforcement service, although It is 
easily refuted by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury a by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue at the time, as well as several 
prominent Anti-Saloon League officers who are familiar with the facts. 
I pass this statement up because the public is not concerned in It, and 
it is Mr. Anderson's personal opinion about my qualifications, for which 
I do not care. 

I inclose data comprising a letter voluntarily written me by the asso- 
ciate superintendent of the league, Dr, Howard H. Russell, who has 
known me int tely for nearly 30 years past, and a letter from 
Hon. William S. Bennet, one of our former leaders in the House of 
Representatives, and himself in the New York Legislature and the Fed- 
eral Congress a practical and successful antisaloon leader. 

I certainly appreciate your attitude as expressed to me this morning. 

Very cordially yours, 
Eb wIiN C. DINWIDDIE, Superintendent. 


WESTERVILLE, OHIO, May 10, 1920. 
Rey. E. C. DINWIDDIE, 
32 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Epwin: May 24 will begin the twenty-eighth year of the 
Anti-Saloon League. Next November it will be 27 years since we 
met at Willoughby and agreed to work together to abolish the liquor 
trafie. Roth of us had unusual right to hate that satanic destroyer, 
It was natural we should enlist against it. It was clearly providential 
we should work together. I am profoundly grateful I have known you 
and have had the privilege of fighting side by side with you to national 
victory. 


1923. 


Gof has used your talents with a great degree of effectiveness. No 
true history of the victorious conflict can ever be written without 


ascribing an essential and most conspicuous part to your unique and 
distinguished services. You have bad vislon, consecration, and superior 
legislative efficiency. In the hall of fame of temperance and prohibi- 
tion your name and repute are forever assured. 

lt is consistent with your record that you have chosen to continue 
your service in work for social welfare, and in this I wish vou most 
alundant success, It is @ great personal pleasure to learn from Doctor 
Paker that you consent to serve, if elected, as one of the advisory om- 
cers of the Anti-Suloon League, and if at any time your full-time per- 
sonal services become essential that you will endeavor to respond to a 
call. We shall need your wisdom upon legislative matters, and this 
arrangement is very pleasing to me. i 

With cordial regard, in which Mrs, Russell joins, to Mrs. Dinwid- 
die. who niso has borne the burden and heat of the day in this service, 
and congratulating yon both, we remain, 

Fraternally and faithfully yours, 
Howand H. RUSSEL. 


Novnunun 30, 1921. 
Rey, P. A. Raxxn, D. D. 
General Superintendent AutiSaloon League of America, 
Westervitle, Ohio. 


Mr Ian Docron Baker: Last summer, dur the pendency of the 
fo-called antibeer bill, Mr. W, H. Anderson, superintendent of the New 
York Anti-Saloon League, made what I believe to have been an un- 
warranted, unfraternal, and untruthful public attack upon Mr. Edwin 
C. Diuwiddie, This was naturally resented at the time and siuce by 
both Mr. Dinwiddie and hiy friends. Many of the latter felt at that 
thoe that the matter should have been taken up then and there and a 
retraction or repudiation made, or steps taken to insure suitable redress 
for such au uncalled-for slander. Mr. Dinwiddie took the position, how- 
ever, that there was pending in the Congress a measure which was 
designed to meet n threatened emergency and at that time in such 
shape that it had the proapect of passing promptly, and he did not want 
to be responsible for shred) a controversy which might divige the 
forset in favor of the Campbell-WFillis bill and militate against that 
rant. 

In deference to that expressed view, and, I may say, sharing it in the 
malu, postponement even of this letter by concert of representatives of 
5 in interest, as woll as special individual friends, has been 
made, 

I am hopeful, however, that any such necessity may be avoided now 
as I can but think that you will feel about the matter as I and all of 
whom I have knowledge do, and on behalf of your organization diaclaim 
the slanderous statements and innnendoes in Mr. Anderson's attack, for 
they were made by hlin as a superintendent of the league in New York 
State and as a member of the legislative and executive committees of 
the national league. 

Whatever Mr. Anderson's personal views or feelings might have been, 
I am confident he absolutely ee Bimas the feelings of the lengue as 
such and of the men generully who were identified with it, in view of 
the actions which have been taken, statements made by you nud other 
Lene both in the press and in letters, as well as orally, concerning 
Mr. Dinwiddie and his loyal and effective services to the cause and the 
league during a long paina of years. 

r. Anderson's whole «fort was to lug Into this two-page vituperative 
axsuolt extraneous matters wholly unconnected with the subject before 
Congress fur the purpose of discrediting Mr. Dinwiddie and, if possible, 
to “break him down,” so to xpeak. ‘The occasion of which he took 
advantage was A difference In Judgment as to what should go into a 
bill to meet an 2 which your le—with other tomperance 
forces—insisted was immiuent, Mr. Dinwiddle took the position that 
the way to meet it was to pursue the same methods which had charac- 
terized Jeague efforts for years—confine the emergency measure to un- 
controverted features and afford uo legitimate grounds for opposition 
or delay. He kuew enough about Congress from his long and intimate 
contact with it to know the dauger in any other course. The major 
portion of our best dependable friends agreed with him, and the ex- 
riences since June have clearly demonstrated to the country that be 
ad correctly appraised the situation. 

I have no Intention of going into the matter exhaustively in this 
lotter. T Indulge the hope that you may so ogree with nw as to the 
sericuaness of such slanderous terms as “betrayal of prohibition,’ “de 
facto ally of the wets,” and the at from pracy standpoint of 
fairness both to Mr. Dinwiddie and the lengue itself of a suitable 
dtxclaimer, that nothing ond calling attention to it may be required. 

These statements were deliberately put in form so they would seem 
to carry the — authority aud weight with them, and no man 
who has rendered the length and character of service Mr. Dinwiddie 
bas to both the lengue and the cause ought to be permitted to reat 
under them. ‘Time has conclusively demonstrated that if the 8 
had been made to pass the bill as Mr, Anderson wanted it the bill 
would never hare passed, 

Yours truly, WIA Hau 8. BRexxer, 


THE ANTI-SALOON LRAGGR OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., December IR, maa. 
Han. WILLIAM S. Bexxet, 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Mi. 

Ilan Mn. Bexxer: You doubtless, by this time, think me a great 
revaricutor, but I am really nothing of the sort, I came through 
‘hicago, as my former letter to you. but my wife's sister was in 

a dying condition and did die, consequently I hurried on through. 

I expected to be in Chicago again ubout a month later, when 1 
assi myself that I would call and see you. I reached Chicago, did 
not have your letter with me and have not now, nnd tried for an hour 
or more to find you, through the telephone book, etc., but could 
not, I then determined to see Mr, Dinwiddie at the esrliest oppor- 
tunity and get your address, but which did not appear until the 
Toronto convention. I now have it. 

Relative to the matter of which you wrote me, it does not seem to 
me. in view of the fact that the national executive committee of the 
Anti-Saloon League ssed friendly resolutions as to Mr. Dinwiddie 
aud his work with the lengue, that anything can be gained by stirrin 
up the Anderson-Wleeler-Diowiddie matter, Mr. Anderson is sort o 
ü law unto himself and always has been. Mr. Wheeler said before 
the committee that Le might have spoken too quickly. but felt justified, 
however, in saying what he did, 

Since the executive committee has taken the action it did when Mr. 
Diuwiddle severed lis counection and friendly relatious prevailed be- 
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tween Mr. Dinwiddie and Mr. Wheeler, T can but feel that it would bo 
unwise to stir up these matters that have been forgotten. I wish you 
to know, however, that I have meant no dixcourtesy toward you or 
this whole matter in not reaching you soouer, The circumstances ure 
as 1 have stated above. 
With kindest personal regards, I um 
Cordially yours, 
P. A. BAKER, 


PRONMIBITION MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 


Wasnrnotron, D. C.. June 25, 121, 


My Dran Sin; Under a unanimous-consent agreement in the House, 
the bill by Representative Camersren., of Kansas II. R. 724), is ex- 
ected to be called bi and placed upon its 79 on Mody the 
27th. This bill contains the provisions of the orig nal H. R. 5033 às 
amended by the Committee on the Judiciary in II. R. 6752, with the 
seriously controverted sections omitted in order to meet in ample 
time an emergency in the threatened opening of breweries for the 
5 of beer and {ts prescription under the law for medicinal 

ORES, 

Ix was the only way, under conditions which were known to exist 
and the op tion of chemists, druggists, mavufucturers, and users of 
alcohol aud liquors for perfectly legitimate purposes, by which com- 
plete congressional action could be obtained in time to avert what 
our prohibition forces have feared us a “flood of beer.“ Several 
amendments which are helpful, and are not of a character to cause 
opposition from any interests entitled to conalderation by the wd- 
pa of prohibition, have been added by the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

The representatives of the various national . Paes curages in pro. 
moting temperance reform at the National Capitol are all asking the 
early passage of this emergency legistation, and It is our hope that 
you can oe pouk way clear, by vole and influence, to secure its ea- 
actment Monday hy the House. 

Very sincerely yours, 


COPY OF LETTER SENT ALL 


Wowtn C. DINnwivpie, 
Legislative Superintendent, Committee on Promotion, atò., 
National Electoral Superintendent, International Dr- 
der of Good Templars, Commissioner of Prohibition, 
National Reform Association, 


ROLBASED ON RECRIPT. 
[From Bdwin C. Dinwiddie, 734 Munsey Building, Washington. D. C.J 

My xttention having been called to a two- age e 4 type- 
written stutement ly Mr. Anderson, of New York, which have just 
been able to ruad, I wish to — 5 I do not believe the general public is 
any nore tuterested in his opinion of me than I myself am. I have 
a definite course mapped out which I think is best calculated to ad- 
vance the cnuse of prohibition throughout the country, and 1 do not 
intend to be diverted therefrom to engage in useless newspaper con- 
troversies of a personal character, 

Under the opinion rendered by former Attorney General Palmer and 
regulations conforming thereto ready to be issu by the Treasury De- 
partment, there will doubtless, unless Congress passes a law promptly 
to prevent it, be a " foud of beer by its manufacture and prescription 
for mèdicinul purposes. 

The simple question is, Shall such a bill be one to meet the emer- 
ency which confronts the voautry as to beer, or shull it be one loaded 
own also with provisions which eyeryone conversant with conditions 

In Congress knows will provoke serious discussion and eucounter 
lengthy delay? IL have favored and do now favor meeting the emer- 
gency in time to avoid the predicted deluge of beer. 

The correctness of my position is attested by the fact that Senator 
Wirtes, of Ohio, known throughout the country a4 a long-time champion 
of 8 and Representative CAMPBELL, of Kansas, u lite-lonn 

rohibitionist, whose State udopted prohibition 40 years ago, have 
ntroduced identical bills to prohibit w, but with the controverted 
rovisions of the Volstead bill ellminated. I believe both Senate and 
fouse will pass such a bill promptiy If the Judictary Committee will 
report it out at once. 


STATEMENT BY EDWIN . DINWIDDIM, SUPERINTENDENT NATIONAL TAM- 
PRRANCE BUKEAC, COM MISSIONN® OF PROHIBITION, NATIONAL REFORM 
ABSUCIATION, 

*Ocrongr, 1921. 

Beer is not in the same class for medical uses with othor intoxicating 
liquors like whisky, braudy, and wines. It has never been otticially 
recognized as au mediciue; uns not been Hated tu the United States 
Pharmacopaia or indorsed by any standard work on material medica. 

This is why 1 favor the passage of the pending Campbell-Willia 
measure by Congress consistently with my position an opposing inter- 
ference with alcohol and alcoholic liquors for legitimate, scientific, 
medicinal, mechanical, and sacramental purposes. 

Had the original bill been confined to this Proposition to meet tha 
impending emergency there is scarcely a doubt that lt would have been 
pussed long ago and to a large extent forgotten by this time. Tha 
whole movement is not to be pensii by a strategical blander, nor 
nre long-established methods for the detection and apprehension of 
erline, existing nud sanctioned by laws, 8 aud practice since 
the earliest days of the Republic, to be ruthica cast aside in {he 
interest of a forlorn hope of resuscitating the liquor traffic in this 
country, as would be done by the adoption of (he Stanley amendment. 

The conference committee compromise amply provides all needful 
protection against unronsonable and Improper searches and selzures, 
and should be napr ; 

If the obstructive tactics which have prevented the Senate from 
reaching a decision on this matter for several months past are con- 
tinued after disposition of the pending tax bill, the [friends of tha 
Campbell-WHlis measure will not be open to censure if they exhaust 
all parliamentary expedients io secure tinal action by the Senate at an 
early date. 


LETTER TO EDITORS OF RALIAIOUS AND TEMPERANCE PAPERS. 
Novemuer 16. 1921. 
To run EKoitor: The United States Seunte under a unanimous- 
consent agreement will pass on the so-cnlied autimedicinal beer bill on 
Friday, November 18. Thore has not been the slightest doubt about 
the 1 te aduption of the conference report which carries the com- 
promise section on search sad aureus distingnished from the 
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RTANLEY wholesale Inhibition against It—whenever the Senate should 
vote upon it, There has been po occasion therefore to beat the bushes 
undnly pending the time tt could he reached. š 

Just lar your information, however, I am inclosing copy of a 
stutenient issued ro the press several weeks ago and also of letter 
which 1 have sent to Senators In support of the bill, both of which are 
self-esplaue torx, and which 1 trust may be of interest to you. 

Vers fraternally yours, 
: Evwis C. twin, Superintendent. 


LETTER TO SENATORS. 
Novesner 15, 1921. 


My Dear sro: Kindly permit me to bring briefly to your atten- 
tion some considerations in connection with the pending conference 
report on II. R. 7294 (the Campbell-Willix bill), which I hope may be 
of interest. 

In advocating the submission and adoption of national constitutional 
prohibition we expressly exempted liquors for legitimate scientific, 
medicina), and sacramenta] purposes. I find nothing inconsistent, how- 
ever, in the advocacy of the pending antimedicinal beer proposition, in 
view of the fact that beer hus never been listed in the United States 
Pharmacopela as a medicine and bas not been so recoguixed in any 
standard work on materia medica. Besides the official representative 
of the corporation which has been the largest manufacturer of beer in 
the world in preprobibition days declared that this amendment ought 
to be adopted, and, without changing thelr views on the general sub- 
ject of prolifbition, that his company favored this antibeer provision, 
saying Jn effect that the manufacture and prescription of beer as a 
medicine practically meant it would find its way into channels for bev- 
STARS use and serlously bamper enforcement of prohibition, 

There are those who honestly believe that Congress should not aud 
can not limit physicians lu the prescription of medicines, including 
alcoholic liquors as such, which have bad—whether correctly or not— 
oficial recognition ax medicines; but It does not seem out of place to 
prohibit the use of beer, which has never been in the same category. 

It is earnestly hoped that the conference report will be adopted, for 
the compromise amendment re search aud selzure provides ample safe- 
guards against unreasonable nud unwarranted searches, ete, he Sen- 
ute amendment, however, which it is now felt was adopted hastily and 
without a realization of its full effeets, would overturn necessary pro- 
cedure with respect to the deteetion of crime and apprehension of 
erlminals which has existed and been sanctioned under laws, decisions, 
and practices since the earliest days of the Republic. Its substitution 
for the conference provision would not ouly be most unfortunate for 
the proper enforcement of the constitutional prohibition mandate but 
it would revolutionize procedure and would result in rendering abso- 
lutely nugatory much other noeded legislation prohibiting counterfelt- 
ing, smuguling, and theft, as well as other crimes, and to proceed under 
the proposed substitute would make the criminal’s escape probable, it 
not certain, and thereby render the protection of property, the wafe- 
xonrding of the national currency and revenues, as well as the safety 
of human fife, well-nigh Impossible, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Rowry C. Dinwinorn, Superintendent. 


EXTRACTS FROM TIIE HISTORY OF THE ANTI-SALOON trade. 


[Written by Ernest Hurst aa dp general manager of publishing 
Interests and secretary World Leagne Against Alcoholisnt,] 


The passage of this measure (the Webb-Kenyon interstate liquor 
SS il DIN). after more than a decade of aggressive work by the 
eague at Washington ond in the congressional districts of the several 
Siates, was secured only by the earnest cooperation of all the anti- 
liquor forces of the Nation. In a peculiar way. however, the spectal 
credit for thik yietury is due the legislative superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon Lengue, Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie. 

Mr. Dinwiidie was one of the pioneers of the league movement, 
having been the second man called into the service oy Dr. Howard 
I. Russell after the birth of the Ohio League at Oberlin. He began 
bis work as a league man in December, 1893, In the Ohlo Jegtis- 
lative session of 1894 he assisted Superintendent Russell in the 
legisIntive work in behalf of the Haskell local option bill, after which 
he was made legixlative superintendent of the Ohio league. After the 
Pennsylvania branch of the league was organized he became superin- 
tendent of the league In that State; and when national legislative 
offices were opened in Washington, D, C., In 1899, he was elected 
national legislative S ain to look after the leagne’s interest 
at the National Capital. 

When the tight for prohibition in the State of Oklahoma came on 
Mr. Dinwiddie, after making a successful fight to secure a statehood bill 
in Congress favorable to the efforts on the part of the people for prohibi- 
tion In Oklahoma, went to Oklahoma at the direction of the national 
Jeagne and personally took charge of the page A, for the prohibitory 
amendment to the State constitution. How well he mana that cam- 
paign is best evidenced by the vote on the proposed amendment, which 
resulted in the adoption of prohibition by a majority of over 18.000, 

His most Important and distinguished services, however, have beon 
nlong the lines of na flonal legislation. The anticanteen law, with the 
later provisions and appropriations for Army post canteen subetitutes: 
the measure creating n special enforcement departinent and providing for 
appropriations by Congress from time to time to compel obedience to laws 
against the sale of lauer to Indians and in Indian countries; the aboll- 
tion of the Hauer canteens in State and national soldiers’ homes; ad- 
vanced temperance legislation for the District of Columbla; and many 
other measures, as well as the Webb-Kenyon interstate liquor shipment 
law, were secured largely under his direction as the national legislative 
officer of the league. So that to no other man is greater credit due for 
the remarkable progress of the temperance reform movement In the way 
of Federal legisiation than to Mr. Dinwiddie, 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield tu the gentle- 
mun from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR}. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, | ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, aud to be placed 
in the back of the Rxcorp, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just preceded me, the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Parker], in spenking of the risk involved on loans on farni 
products and the danger of deterioration in such commodities, 
quoted some scripture which, I think, would be more appro- 
priate if quoted in full. He said that “moth and rust do 
corrupt.” 

The farmers of this country bave found out that thieves 
sometimes break through und steal. For the greater part of 
my life I have seen the farmers of the section where 1 live 
either dented credits or forced to borrow money at rates tixed 
by the lender and upon terms which forced them to dump 
their crops produced by a whole year of labor on the market 
Within u period of a few weeks’ time—the time and price praec- 
tleally dictated by the purchasers. Such a system is not right; 
it is not sound in morals; it is not good common sense, It is 
a foolish and Indefensible economie policy for a grent producing 
people, T wish I had time to tell you of the hardships and in- 
Justice that the people of niy section of the country have had 
to endure as n result of such conditions, I rejoice that in some 
measure at least the situation has been relieved. Fortunately 
for the country, our Government for a few years was composed 
of nen desirous of serving the masses of mankind and who had 
the patriotism, judgment, and foresight to formulate nnd estab- 
lish a banking system which has met the requirements of the 
commercial, industrial, and manufacturing interests of the 
Nation, I refer to the Federal reserve system, which is one of 
the greatest legislative achievements ever accomplished since 
the foundation of the Government. During the brief period 
to which I have referred an act was passed by Congress which 
gave the farmers of the country a Federal land bank stem 
which has met, to some extent at least, the needs of the small 
farmer and tenant for credits upon an amortized basis and 
At reasonable rates of interest. This legislation has been of 
vast benetit to the farmers of the country and to all others 
Whose prosperity is dependent upon agriculture. The system 
has loaned about $1,000,000,000 to something Ike 800,000 
farmers. About three-fourths of the amount loaned has been 
furnished through the Federal land banks—the balance through 
the joint-stock land banks, The system is being extended and 
simplified and the volume of loans is Increasing rapidly. Its 
usefulness Is growing and extending all the time. I am proud 
to have had un humble part, as a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House, In framing both the original 
Federal farm loan act aud the various amendments which have 
been adopted. This act and the Federal reserve act marked a 
pew era in the industrial and economic life of the country, 
Under their operation we huve witnessed u prosperity never 
known before. 

But the agricultural interests of the Nation require a per- 
sonal-credit system furnishing money upon maturities suited to 
the production of crops that can be marketed within a period 
of one year and adapted to the raising and marketing of live 
stock. In response to this requirement, the bill before us under- 
takes to afford credit based. on maturities from three months to 
three years, the purpose being to take care of the raising, fat- 
tening, and marketing of live stock and the growing and mar- 
keting of other crops. The bill amends the Federal reserve 
act so as to make farm paper eligible for rediscount by Federal 
reserve banks and extends the period of maturity from six 
months to nine months. If this legislation is successful in meet- 
ing the purposes for which it is passed, the farmers of the 
country will be able to market their crops in an orderly mauner 
instead of having them dumped on the market faster than the 
demands of consumers require. The plan seeks especially to 
nid und encourage cooperitive associations among farmers, 
which is highly desirable. 

The War Finanee Corporation has to some extent taken care 
of the peculiar needs which the bill before us seeks to meet. I 
want to say iu this connection that the War Finance Corpora- 
tion was 4 great blessing to the farmers of the South and West. 
It helped to stay the evils of depression and to revive and stu- 
bilize prices. Its benetits were by no means limited to farni- 
ers—it axsisted and saved hundreds of little banks In agri- 
cultural sections that were overloaded with loans and advances 
to people engaged in agricultural pursuits. I should be seri- 
ously afraid of the results if we should terminate the activi- 
tles of the War Finunce Corporation without some system to 
take its place-—some plan for meeting the needs of the farmer 
for credit extendiug a sufficient period to assist in the produc- 
tion and marketing of crops. 

The bill makes provision for 12 intermediate credit banks, 
each having a capital of $5,000, to be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, the banks to be locuted in the same places as the 
Federal land banks and to be under the control and supervision 
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of the directors of the various land banks, Each intermediate 
credit bank is permitted to sell debentures to the extent of ten 
times its capital. The earnings of each bank are to be divided— 
one half going to the Government and the other half to a sur- 
plus fund until the Government shall be reimbursed the amount 
of capital subscribed. 

The intermediate credit banks are given the benefit of tax 
exemption on their debentures. After the Government shall 
have been reimbursed, 10 per cent of the earnings of the inter- 
mediate credit banks goes into surplus and the balance to the 
Federal Government as franchise tax. The interest rate on the 
debentures of the intermediate credit banks shall not exceed 6 
per cent. The intermediate credit banks are to purchase farm 
paper maturing not more than three years through banks, 
farm credit associations, live-stock loan companies, and the 
cooperative associations or producers. The discount rate shall 
not be more than 1 per cent higher than the rate paid on 
debentures, and farmers are not to be charged more than 1} 
per cent above the discount rate. 

The bill provides for the organization of agricultural credit 
corporations by private subscription, the minimum capital of 
each corporation to be $250,000. These banks are to deal in 
agricultural paper with maturity of six months or more. 
Provision is also made for the organization through private 
subscription of rediscount corporations. with a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more with the power to handle farm paper and 
rediscount for agricultural corporations. Both these corpora- 
tions, as well as the intermediate credit banks, are placed 
under the general control of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and have the same interest restrictions as prescribed for inter- 
mediate credit banks, but are not given the benefits of tax 
exemption nor the right to issue debentures as provided in the 
original Capper bill. The plan is in many respects analogous 
to the Federal farm-loan system, but the two systems are kept 
entirely separate in every particular save in the manner of loca- 
tion and management. I think later on the bill may be 
amended and improved by fixing a plan for the ultimate repay- 
ment to the Treasury of all subscriptions to the capital stock 
of the intermediate credit banks and placing the ownership of 
the capital of these banks in private hands so that the Gov- 
ernment may be disassociated as provided in the Federal farm 
loan act in the matter of the initial capital of the Federal land 
banks. 

I do not share the view that this legislation will bring com- 
plete relief to the farmers of the country, but it will help to 
some extent, I have no doubt. I welcome the opportunity to 
give it my support for whatever of aid it may accomplish. 
To the extent that it affords a low interest rate and credits 
that will enable the farmer to market his products with some 
regard to the demands and with some regard to the rights of 
those who toil to produce those products it will be commended 

y all. 

I wish to say, however, that a supply of credits is not the 
only essential to prosperity in the agricultural sections. There 
are other things fundamental in their nature and destructive 
in results that must be given attention before agriculture can 
become remunerative and attractive and before the tide that 
is sweeping the population from the farms to the cities can be 
turned back. The farmer can never prosper under a system 
that affords to others opportunity to buy farm products at his 
door and raise the price at their own sweet will before they 
reach the consumer. Not only is it essential that the farmer 
shall receive a fair share of the price paid for his products, 
but he must not be robbed by unfair profits and taxes on what 
he has to buy, and he must be relieved of exorbitant and 
destructive transportation charges. Until these problems are 
solved no credit system can bring the measure of prosperity 
in agricultural pursuits that is needful for the Nation’s wel- 
fare. If we should go to-morrow and supply the gold- neces- 
sary to discharge the debt of every farmer in the land and 
furnish him funds with which to make a year’s crop, we should 
be confronted in less than five years by the same situation 
with which we are attempting to deal to-day unless we cure 
the other evils standing in the way of agricultural prosperity. 
These are the evils which make it possible for a small crop 
to sell for more than a large crop. 

It creates the indefensible situation in which the South re- 
ceives more for a cotton crop of 12,000,000 bales than for a 
crop of 16,000,000 bales. If there had ever been an overproduc- 


tion of cotton or corn or wheat the inevitable results would 
be a surplus of cotton goods and cereals for the table. There 
has never been a time, even in our glorious southern climate, 
when men, women, and children, white and black, who plant, 
cultivate, pick, gin, and spin the cotton crop, had cotton clothes 
sufficient for their own comfort or the comfortable furnishing 
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of their homes. There has never been an overproduction of 


anything necessary to feed or clothe mankind. There was 
never a more fallacious argument—a contention that treats the 
blessings of providence as a curse. A productive soll, a health- 
ful climate, a fruitful return upon human toil, a bountiful 
harvest can never become a curse or misfortune in any land 
whose government is in the hands of men whose patriotism 
and statesmanship fit them to control the destinies of a Goy- 
ernment such as ours. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
point of order. 

Nx. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 


FARM CREDITS BILL, 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, in dealing with farm credits I 
think it may be properly said they are divided into three 
classes: 

1. Acquisition credits, or credits to enable the farmer to pur- 
chase or help pay for a home. 

Congress has already provided for acquisition credits by the 
Federal farm-loan banks, and could hardly expect to improve 
upon that system. It is working admirably. Under it the 12 
Federal land banks have loaned about $700,000,000 to 232.000 
borrowers, each of whom is a home owner; and the joint-stock 
land banks have loaned about $230,000,000 to about 25.000 
farmers, each of whom is also a home owner. It may be con- 
fidently assumed that this system will continue to improve in 
usefulness and effectiveness and will become, as indeed it has 
already become, one of the Nation’s most yaluable financial 
institutions. 

2. Production and maintenance credits: These credits are 
necessarily local in character. They depend upon the fertility 
and productivity of the soil which is being farmed, upon the 
climate, upon the regularity of the seasons, upon the intelli- 
gence, industry, and integrity of the borrower, and other fac- 
tors of a local and personal nature. Credits of this kind will 
in the very nature of things rest rather largely between: the 
borrower and the local bank. These requirements are for 
credit of sufficient maturity to make payment possible out of 
the proceeds of the farm. This means a credit funning from 
six months to three years, depending upon the character of the 
commodities to be produced and marketed. In the case of 
crops six months may in some instances be quite suflicient, but 
in the case of live stock three years may be required. In 
times of money stress the local bank often finds itself scarce 
of funds to properly take care of this kind of paper. There- 
fore the bill now before us provides that the local bank can, 
with its indorsement and if the paper is otherwise sound, re- 
discount it with the intermediate credit banks which are to be 
established. 

Also the bill contains a section which adds a new section to 
the Federal reserve act, to be known as section 13a, which pro- 
vides that notes, drafts, and bills of exchange drawn for an agri- 
cultural purpose or based on live stock and with a maturity of 
as long as nine months shall be eligible for rediscount with the 
Federal -reserve system. At present no paper having a greater 
maturity than six months can be rediscounted at the Federal 
reserve banks, and this change will greatly benefit the agri- 
cultural and live-stock sections of the country, and by increas- 
ing their prosperity will add to the prosperity of the whole 
country. 

(8) Marketing credits. This last-named kind of credits is 
perhaps most needed of all. The difficulty with the present sys- 
tem is that the production and maintenance credits which the 
local bank has furnished to the farmer usually fall due right in 
the marketing season, and the local bank being a deposit bank 
and therefore under the necessity of keeping a certain part of 
its assets-liquid frequently finds itself unable to furnish ade- 
quate marketing credits and therefore the farmers are put to 
the necessity of crowding their crops on the market during en- 
tirely too short a period, and this frequently results in dis- 
astrous declines in prices. It is perfectly natural that a market 
should decline if commodities are fed into it faster than the 
needs ef the consuming public will absorb. 

The bill which our Committee on Banking and Currency has 
reported and which we now have before us we think will fur- 
nish ample facilities for marketing credits to supplement those 
we already have and will especially provide an avenue where 
the cooperative marketing associations now so successful in 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
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some States and so promising in others may be able to finance 
their operations. I will discuss the cooperative marketing moye- 
ment more at length further on in my speech. 

I shall not attempt, except in what I have already said, to 
discuss the pressing need for a system of intermediate credits. 
That is so well understood and generally agreed upon that it 
would seem a lengthy discussion of it is unnecessary. We re- 
cently had a Commission on Agricultural Inquiry which went 
very fully into the subject, filed a very valuable report dealing 
with credits and other phases of agricultural problems, and sug- 
gested legislation along the lines followed in this bill. One of 
the members of the commission was my colleague, Hatrox W. 
Svacvers, of my own State, in whose judgment and information 
on agricultural matters I have the greatest confidence. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE’ BILL ANSWERED. 


Those of us who favor this bill because we belteve it presents 
a real workable plan for intermediate rural credits and insures 
the necessary capital to make the system a certain success from 
the very start are met with objections from two different 
sources, 

First, there are some Members of Congress overeonservative 
in their views, I think, who object to our plan because the 
Government is required to subscribe and pay the $60,000,000 
initial capital stock of the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks. 
I suppose most of us will agree that if there could have been 
positive assurance that private capital in sufficient amounts 
would take hold of this matter and make it a success it 
would have been preferable for it to have: been done that way. 
But it is a new enterprise, and there can be no assurance that 
private capital would invest in sufficient amounts to establish 
the system, The need is urgent, very urgent, as everyone 
posted om conditions will admit. Therefore the only right and 


proper thing to do is to set up a system which we have every | 


assurance will work and work from the very beginning. We 
have ample precedent for the system established in this bill. 
When the Federal farm lean act was passed in 1916, there were 
plenty of evereenservative, excellent gentlemen who took the 
position that the Government should not furnish any of the 
capital required to establish the banks, but that it should all 
be left to private initiative. 

The need, however, for an adequate workable system of 
acquisition: farm credits was imperative and had then already 
been too long delayed, and so Congress pushed aside these per- 
suasive but not fundamental objections and provided that the 
Government should subseribe at least $750,000 of the stock for 
each one of the 12 Federal land banks: I take a good deal of 
pride and satisfaction in the fact that E urged and supported 
that bill. The banks were promptly established, and while 


perhaps the capital was really too small as a starter, the diffi | 


eulties of the initial steps have now been overcome and the 
system is a complete success and has met the most optimistic 
predictions of its friends. Two-thirds of the Government's: 
stock has been paid back, and at the rate loans are now being 
made it. will not be very long until every dollar of the Govern- 
ment’s original capital stock will have been returned to it and 
the Federal farm-loan banks will be operating entirely without 
Government capital and upon funds belonging to their own 
stockholders, plus: funds obtained from the investing public by 
the sale of bonds. The plan of the intermediate credit. banks 
provided for in this bill is of similar conception, and it is the 
hope of the committee that its results will be equally as grati- 
fying beth to Congress, who will be responsible for its creation, 
and to the general public, who will use its facilities, 

There is also a much later precedent than the one which I 
have just mentioned for the furnishing of Government funds. 
to make loans to a basic industry. 

When the transportation act of 1920 was passed, section 210 
of that act provided a revolving fund of $300,000,000. to be 
used fer two purposes: (1) For the payment of judgments, 
awards, and decrees arising out of Federal control, and (2) te 
be loaned to such railroads as could make a proper showing. 
ef their needs to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
could furnish satisfaetory evidence to the commission of their 
ability to repay the loan at maturity. 

The commission apportioned $40,000,000 of this fund as a 
reserve to pay the judgments, awards, and decrees aguinst the 
Railroad Administration and $260,000,000 as a revelving fund 
to loan the railroads. The railroads are, of course, paying. in- 
terest on this money at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, just. 
as the farmers and live-stock men are to pay reasonabie rates 
of interest on the Government money which will be loaned. 
through these intermediate credit banks. I am confident. that 
the Government will collect back most if not all of the money 
loaned to the carriers under the provisions of this section 210 


of the transportation act, just as I am confident that most of 
the loans made under this intermediate credits act will be col 
lected. But what I can not understand is how many of these 
gentlemen who enthusiastically supported the transportation 
act of 1920 throw up their hands in excited protest and say, 
“We can not support this farm credits bill, because it requires 
the Government to furnish the initial capital for the 12 inter- 
mediate credit banks,” 

Certainly these gentlemen can not rightfully contend that 
transportation is a more basic industry and has greater claims 
to Government consideration than agriculture. The producers 
of our great basic crops, like cotton, corn, wheat, and live stock. 
are certainly performing as useful a function to society as our 
common carriers. Both are absolutely essential to the welfare 
of the Nation. Certainly the critics of this bill can not contend 
that the financial needs of the railroads are greater than the 
financial needs of the farmers, because under the stimulation 
and assistance received under the terms of the transportation 
act of 1920 the carriers are in much improved condition and are 
now earning slightly fm excess of 5 per cent per annum on their 
rer ts valuation as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

On the other hand, it is quite generally known that many 
farm products are selling at and below the 1913 price level and 
many farmers are not making the cost of production, much less 
& fair profit om their investment. 


i 
factor in establishing good markets. It takes money, and lots 
‘of it, to distribute in the channels of commerce the great basic 
agricultural commodities by orderly marketing. The coopera- 
| tive marketing associations of producers, if they are to be a 

success. must have ways and means of financing, themselves 
and must be able to do ft at rates of interest which will be as 

| moderate and reasonable as that which is paid by other large 

Industries, such as the steel industry, the railroads, and so 
| forth. 

I think it will be admitted by most of those who have given 
any thought at all to the subject that cooperative marketing 
offers: the most promising and likely hope of a solution to the 
difficult problem of finding profitable markets. I had muet 
rather risk the farmers:themselves working through cooperative 
organizations under wise and constructive leadership, solving 
market difficulties, than to risk setting up some Government 
bureau to buy and sell farm products and try to stabilize prices 
that way. But to do the one thing and avoid the otlier it is 
necessary for the cooperative organizations to have access to 
an adequate credit reservoir. This we think we have estab- 
lished in the bill now before us. 

IF NOT THIS BILL, THEN WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 

If we are not going to provide a system of intermediate 
credits for farmers and live-steck growers, then what are we 
going to do? Are we going to ignore the situation end do 
nothing? It is just that sort of thing which ultimately brings 
on radical and unwise legislation. 

Study human history and you will find that without excep- 
tion the radical and destructive thing has been done because 
those in authority did not have the judgment and the fore- 
sight to do the reasonable and. the constructive thing at the 
right time. Power may justly be compared te a great river 
which while kept within its due bounds is beth beautiful aud 
useful, but when it overflows its banks it Is then too impetuous 
to be stemmed. It tears. down all before it and brings destruc- 
tion and desolation wherever it goes. Just so in this ease. 
It is the duty of men in authority to try and do the wise and 
constructive thing so that the unwise and destruetive thing 
will not be done, and thereafter become too impetuous to be 
stemmed and tear down all before it. It is because I believe 
that this bill is a wise and constructive measure and may well 
be expected to meet with success that I support and urge its 

e. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I give a brief outline 

‘of what the bill does, 
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STATEMENT OF WHAT THR BILL PORS. 

(1) An intermediate credits bank is set up in each of the 12 
Federal lund distriets, to be managed by the “ directors” of 
the Federal farm loan banks for the various districts. 

(2) The United States Government will subscribe to the 
capital stock of each of the 12 intermediate credits banks up 
to vn amount of $5,000,000 for each. 

(3) One-half of the net annual earnings of the banks each 
year is to be paid to the United States Government in reim- 
bursement of its stock and one-half is to be added to the 
surplus funds of the bank. So that ultimately the Government 
should be fully reimbursed while still owning the banks with 
the same original capital and a surplus of 100 per cent. After 
this has been accomplished, 10 per cent of the net earnings 
go annually to surplus and the residue to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the nature of a franchise tax. 

(4) The intermediate credits banks are authorized to dis- 
count and to purchase agricultural and live-stock paper having 
a maturity of not less than six months nor more than three 
years, for and from banks, live-stock loan companies, and 
farmers’ cooperative credits associations, and may also make 
loans direct to cooperative associations of producers under 
specified conditions. 

(5) To provide additional loanable funds, collateral trust 
debentures bearing not more than 6 per cent interest may be 
issued by the intermediate credits banks in an amount not to 
exceed ten times their paid-in capital and surplus. 

(6) Rates of discount may not exceed by more than 1 per 
cent the rate paid on debentures, and paper discounted must 
not involve a rate to the farmer higher than 14 per cent above 
the discount rate. ; 

(7) The debentures issued by the intermediate credits banks 
wilt be secured not only by specific collateral and the capital 
of the banks but each of the 12 banks assunies a contingent 
liability on all debentures issued by any other bank. 

(8) The assets and liabilities of the intermediate credits 
hank will be separate and distinct from the assets and liabili- 
ties of the existing farm-mortgage land departments in each 
Federal land bank, so that farm-loan bonds as at present will 
in no respect be affected hy the establishment of the inter- 
mediate credits banks. 

(9) The intermediate credits banks will be under the general 
supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and means are 
provided for the examination of institutions offering paper for 
discount and also examination of the specifie security back 
of such paper. 

(10) The Federal reserve act is amended hy extending the 
term of discount to member banks on agricultural and live- 
stock paper from six months to nine months. 

Some of the advantages which may be properly claimed for 
the bill are: 

1. It utilizes existing credit machinery to the fullest possible 
extent. 

2. It can be put into operation promptly and will reach every 
section of the United States. 

8. Because it so largely utilizes existing machinery the neces- 
sary overhead expense can he held to a minimum. 

4. It can be expanded to meet emergencies without requiring 
new legislation. 

5. It will make available to the farmer credit for such term 
as corresponds with his period of production and make unneces- 
sary the present practice of agreeing to repay before the bor- 
rowed capital has yielded returns to the borrower and user. 

6. It will reduce the cost of credit to the farmers, particularly 
fer sections remote from centers of surplus capital. 

7. It will transform the farmers’ intermediate credit paper 
into standardized investment securities which can be safely 
bought by Investors anywhere without Investigation of the spe- 
cifie security back of them. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. LUCE. T yield the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from New York | Mr. Cockran]. 

| Nore. This is the last speech delivered by Hon. W. Bourke COCK- 
RAN, of New York, who died in Washington on the following day. 


HAMILTON FISH, Jr., 
Member of Congress.) 


Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I took the liberty of propounding some questions to the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency during his 
address, and on his answers I shall predicate what I have to say 
now. I asked him distinctly, and he answered with equal 
candor, if the purpose of this measure is to afford the farmers 


[After a pause.] The 


a chance to get more money on credit than they could obtain 
through the ordinary processes of commerce. Now, since every- 
one with money, including the banking business, is quite as 
anxious to loan as any borrower is to obtain, the only fair and 
sensible deduction from those statements is that the farmer, 
through this measure—I will not say the farmer, I mean the 
statesmen who are cultivating the farmer, I do not speak of the 
farmer who is cultivating the earth, but of those gentlemen who 
are cultivating the farmer—propose that he shall be able to 
obtain more money on his property than the property is worth. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh. no. 

Mr. COCKRAN. There can be no other meaning. Again T 
repeat he will have no difficulty whatever in getting all the 
money that his credit is worth. Now, if this additional sum 
which it is proposed to give the farmer could be obtained like 
manna rained from heaven and could be picked up in some place 
where it would not be contributed by somebody else, I would join 
in acclaim to that proposal. Now, you propose to give the 
farmer, as much as I would like to see him get it, money with- 
out adequate security, and that money provided for in this bill 
must be supplied by some one. Naturally you inquire who is to 
be the victim, who is to make good this benevolence. It is go- 
ing to be you and me, Nobody else. So I ask the careful atten- 
tion of this committee to the character of the proposal, to con- 
sider and weigh the facts and see if there be any justification 
whatever for the attempt to take money from one set of citi- 
zens—in other words take it out of the Treasury—for the benefit 
of 2 particular class. Now, to begin with, I think it important, 
if the committee will bear with me, to give a brief history of 
banking and its functions. I want to remind you that it is, in 
English-speaking countries, a very recent institution, about 230 
years old. 

Macaulay, in his History of England, points out that in the 
reign of Charles IL there was not a bank in England, and yet 
there was n growing industry, and that industry needed the very 
facilities which banking now affords. He points out that at that 
time there had been In operation for more than three or four 
hundred years the great Bank of Venice, and that bank had 
operated through all the mutations and confusions that marked 
the collapse of the old feudal system. As Macaulay says, it was 
receiving deposits and loaning money while there was a Chris- 
tian emperor still in Constantinople. It was loaning money 
before Columbus directed his ships across the western ocean, 
and jt was still loaning money when an Ottoman emperor pre- 
sided at the seat of the Cæsars, and while the discoveries of 
Columbus had resulted in the erection of numerous communities 
beyond the seas. 

And more than that, the Bank of Amsterdam, which was a 
more recent institution, had existed for 150 years, had gone 
through a period of confusion en the Continent that was never 
matched until these recent experiences through which the world 
is passing to-day. He points out that at the terrible time during 
the French invasion of Holland, when, as we all know, the dikes 
were broken down and the country was flooded as a measure 
of defense, and the white flags were flying from the residence 
of the stadtholder, there was one place where all was order— 
peace, progress, and wholesome activity—and that was in the 
Bank of Amsterdam. 

Now, these were so many private institutions; and he points 
out that the Government never interfered in banking when the 
interference has not worked disaster. The Bank of England 
practically gave banking facilities to the English market. 

And let me right here explain just what banking is, and when 
gentlemen realize it and fully appreciate it I think they will be 
able to form a fair judgment on the character of this proposal. 

Banking is the means by which persons engaged in trade, 
in mannfacture, or exchange of commodities, can prosecute 
their business with less inactive capital than they would other- 
wise be compelled to employ. 

Let me illustrate. If I am making tables or selling them I 
must, if I wish to remain in business, be ready at any moment 
to meet any demand that is made upon me, and I must meet it 
in the recognized currency of the country. If there were no 
banking facilities I would probably need to keep one-half of 
my capital idle. But by the operations of banking I can deposit 
10 per cent of my capital in the bank. and a man engaged in 
selling tables, we will say. would deposit 10 per cent of his 
capital in the bank, and the man making shoes would deposit 
10 per cent of his capital, and so on through all the multifarious 
branches of commerce and production. Men, by depositing 
small amounts of their capital, say 10 per cent, are able by their 
mutual accommodations to carry on business. If 1 need money 
to manufacture my tables I go to work and borrow, and when 
my tables are completed and sold I repay that loan, and that re- 
payment not only discharges my indebtedness to the bank. but 
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it supplies funds for the shoemaker or the furniture dealer, in 
case they desire to borrow. 

Now, the very business of banking is to keep trade of every 
kind and character active, and if the farmer can produce credit, 
if he can produce property, and is engaged in an occupation that 
will guarantee with reasonable certainty that he will be able 
to meet his debt, the bank is as anxious to lend the money as 
he is to obtain it, by the very nature of the commercial condi- 
tions, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No; I regret I have not the time. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask leave to extend in my remarks on this question 
the sketch that Macaulay gave of the success of the Bank of 
England. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It was found that this was an enormously 

rofitable business, this business of banking. But there is noth- 

g new in folly. The cry went forth over the country, “ Let 
us have a land bank! Let us have a bank for the conduct 
of all land transactions.” And Macaulay says they undertook 
to represent to the people that the miracles of Egypt would not 
be more marvelous than the results of loaning money on land. 
But the very essence of banking is the facilitation and the 
interchange and production of commodities produced from the 
land, and there is a totally different field of employment for 
capital in dealing with the land itself. Long loans belong to a 
totally different field of transactions. 

The land bank was started in England. It was to do every- 
thing that is claimed for the land bank here, and it resulted in 
collapse almost before it got under way. But the English land 
bank did not propose to take several hundred million dollars 
out of the Public Treasury, as does this measure, and therefore 
you will have this bank working as long as that money lasts. 
But following the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton], let us assume that under the operation of this law 
large loans are made upop cattle and growing crops; I think 
they can loan up to 75 per cent of their value, and I have seen 
those values shrink over 50 per cent. What will be the security 
for those loans? How in the nature of things can these opera- 
tions be prosecuted under the name of banking? 

They are a permanent investment, a totally different branch 
of financial activity ; they want to be encouraged, but when that 
is done they are conducted under the name and guise of banks 
to which they do not belong. Let us follow out the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] for a second. Let 
us assume that the money is loaned to a great extent upon 
what is called farm products, say 75 per cent of the value, or 
on a great herd of cattle in Arizona or New Mexico or Texas, 
and then assume the appearance of a blizzard. Where will the 
money to meet that loan come from? Where can it be found? 
What happens then? Do you come back and ask for more 
money? Why should yeu not? You have discovered a way to 
oper the Treasury; you have discovered a way to levy on your 
neighbors and fellow citizens, because nothing can be taken 
out of the Treasury by appropriation until it is put in by 
taxation. Having obtained $60,000,000 in this manner, what 
is to prevent your coming back for twelve hundred millions? 

You will come on the floor and ask if we are going to be the 
base, hard-hearted wretches who will actually emphasize and 
make more bitter the visitations of Providence, when all we 
have to do to protect the country is to shell out two or three 
hundred millions more. How long do you think that will last? 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] has made a 
powerful suggestion, one franght with great significance in 
this discussion. Aside from the fact that you are already pro- 
jecting into the financial system of the country a vast mass of 
tax-exempt securities, you are creating this condition: That 
just so soon as there shall be any collapse in the credit under- 
lying the loans made under the operation of this law the Gov- 
ernment can not fall back on its exemption from liability. Oh, 
it is reserved in this act, you say: but technically and nomi- 
nally it has the right to declare itself free of liability. But 
can it? The Government is tied np in the mere declaration of 
liability in the statute. It is held to it by the very nature of 
the transaction. The Government itself is the bank. Camon- 
tinge it as you may under the disguise of subscribing to the 
stock of a concern where it owns all the stock itself. It might 
as well come out und do this thing from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and have the credit, instead of skulking behind the dis- 
guise that takes away not only the title of its responsibility 
but at the same time conceals from the people the character of 
its ebligations. 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly certain that my good friends 
around me here are far from realizing the true character of 
this proposal. I know perfectly well that these Democrats 
would recoil from the idea of tolerating or encouraging a sys- 
tem by which one set of people are despoiled for the benefit of 
others. They have been very quick to denounce the ship sub- 
sidy bill, and I agree with them. This is exactly the same 
character as the tariff. There is no way by which the Govern- 
ment can interfere in private business except to oppress. You 
can not have a favorite appointed here without having a victim, 
because the Government has nothing of its own that it can 
give. Whatever it offers the farmer it must take from the 
rest of us. There is no magic source from which these enor- 
mous contributions can flow. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I wouid like to know who are the victims of 
the Federal farm-loan associations. 

Mr. COCKRAN. If there be default in these loans, as I be- 
lieve there will be, we will all be their victims, including the 
farmers, who borrow, because they get no good from having a 
bankrupt concern on their hands. Do you want to undertake to 
relieve them from the necessity for and exercise of caution in 
the enterprise they undertake? You tell them that in some 
way or other they are entitled to take from the Government to 
meet the ordinary necessities for productive energy and enter- 
prise, and if there be not such an idea in this measure, then 
there is no sense in it at all. I appeal to gentlemen on both sides 
of the House to realize that Government never interferes in 
private business without disaster, and that disaster is always 
brought about most rapidly and is of the most extensive char- 
acter when it interferes with banking. There is nothing on this 
earth that is not produced by the labor of human hands, noth- 
ing that man could hope to possess or enjoy that is not the 
product of labor exercised on the bosom of the earth or on some 
product of the earth. Every attempt to enrich man by law 
means the despoiling of some for the benefit of others. If this 
be a natural operation of commerce, you need no law, you need 
no interference of Government. The eagerness of men to sup- 
ply their capital will supply all that it is safe to lend the farmer. 
They would never lend him 75 per cent of the value of his flocks 
and herds, because they know that would be risky, if not making 
certain disaster to the loan and to the enterprise, but they will 
lend him all that it is safe to lend him, and that means all that 
it is safe for him to borrow. 

The operations of commerce are regulated by laws as fixed 
as those that control the course of the seasons, and the amount 
a man may safely borrow is measured by two things. First, 
by his possessions, what he owns. what he has earned and saved, 
and second, by his character. When the amount of a loan can 
be determined by the pull—forgive me for using such a term. 
but it has a significance well understood—which an ambitious 
citizen can exercise upon the officers of a public institution, 
when the course of loans and business is controlled by the 
favoritism which a pull invites, then there is prepared for you 
disaster, the extent of which is difficult to measure. We are 
struggling away back now from a terrible condition. God knows 
whether the world will succeed in freeing itself from the 
calamities that are multiplying around it and the dangers that 
are constantly increasing in its pathway; but if it is to escape, 
it can be by one way only, and that is by the employment of 
every pair of human hands in active industry on the soil or 
some product of the soil. You can not induce the employment 
of human hands in industry unless you guarantee to every man 
the peaceful and secure enjoyment of all that he produces. 
When the day dawns that any number of citizens are taught to 
believe that there Is a more rapid road to prosperity, to wealth 
to the possession of capital, than the employment of industry 
and the exercise of self-denial, and that a more rapid way is 
through the Treasury by the complaisance or the connivance of 
politicians, then the knell of this country’s prosperity is sounded. 

My friends. I have not the slightest idea that having once 
tasted this blood, those whose appetites are keen can be diverted 
from the satisfaction of it. But I do implore you in the name 
of all that we hold sacred, in the name of all that we have 
achieved, in our hope of prosperity and safety for the future, 
to pause before you launch the Government to the extent of 
$600,000,000 into the domain of private industry, where it has 
never entered without producing extensive and sometimes irre- 
parable injury. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell us 
whether he approves of the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I will state that in many respects I do not. 


There are many features of it that I think are highly dangerous 
and the worst one is that which tends to encourage a man of 
the high and lofty instincts and mental capabilities of the 
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gentleman from Arkansas, not only to support, but to father 
this proposal of socialism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. i 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ‘yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill 
and ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I shall support this 
bill not because it adequately meets the situation but because 
it is better than nething. Those in authority have deferred un- 
til the closing days of Congress the ‘serious consideration of 
rural-credits legislation to relieve the prostrate condition of 
agriculture, This bill by no means meets the wishes and ex- 
pectations of real friends of the farmers. However, I shall 
gladly vote for it with the hope that it will prove of some 
benefit. If its provisions are sympathetically administered, I 
believe it will be of some considerable help. One thing which 
confirms me in the belief that it will probably be of some assist- 
ance is the fact that it is opposed by those Members of the 
House who always oppose every measure advanced in the inter- 
est of agriculture. 

As stated by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], we 
would not have had an opportunity to yote upon this measure 
had it not been for the persistent efforts of the Democrats. In 
fact, no measure designed to benefit agriculture has been con- 
sidered or would have been considered by this Congress but for 
the zealous support and pressure of Democrats, joined by pro- 
gressive Republicans from agricultural sections of the country. 
All such legislation has been wrung from an unwilling and 
unsympathetic majority, and against the wishes of the Repub- 
lican leaders. By reason of such powerful opposition, such 
farm legislation as has been enacted by this Congress has been 
so restricted, conditioned, and“ hamstrung” that it can not ef- 
fectively operate in any substantial benefit to the farmer. 

The only real constructive, far-reaching legislation ever en- 
acted for the benefit of agriculture in this country was during 
the last Democratic administration. The last Republican Con- 
gress and the present Republican Congress have done infi- 
nitely more to the farmer than they have done for him. They 
had an opportunity to render the farmers a real service by 
accepting Ford's offer for Muscle Shoals, which would have 
resulted in the farmers obtaining fertilizer at one-half the pres- 
ent cost. This was demanded by the farmers throughout the 
country and by the people in general, but the Republican leaders 
steadfastly refused to even give the Congress an opportunity to 
vote upon the proposition, ° 

As I baye repeatedly stated, agriculture is given decidedly 
less consideration by the Government than any other industry, 
especially in view of the magnitude and importance of the 
industry and the large number employed therein. It is not only 
our basic industry and by far the largest and most important 
but also one in which every man, woman, and child in the Repub- 
lic is vitally Interested, because every citizen is a necessary con- 
sumer of farm products. 

According to the last Federal census, our rural population, 
including those residing in small towns and villages, depend- 
ing entirely on the farmers, constituted 48.6 per cent of our 
entire population, and yet this 48.6 per cent of our population 
receive on the average only 17 per cent of the total United 
States annual income. Our actual farm population constitutes 
29.9 per cent of our whole population, residing upon 6.443,348 
farms, as of January 1, 1920. The investment in farms and 
farm property in the United States is approximately $78,000,- 
000,000. This is more than the invested capital ef all in- 
dustries—railroads, banks, and mines combined. 

In their desperation those opposing any relief for. the farmers 
have fallen into some amusing inconsistencies. For instance, 
some of them have argued that the securities provided by this 
bill would be so bad that the system would break down and the 
Government would incur heavy losses. On the other hand, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker], who so inveterately 
and loudly opposes all measures designed to alleviate the in- 
tolerable condition of agriculture, says that the securities au- 
thorized by this bill would be so attractive that they would 
prevent the refunding of Liberty bonds. 

The gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], who is lead- 
ing the fight against this measure, has said some very untrue 
and very unjust things about the farmers. For instance, among 
other things, he said: 


In the course of the Great War the American farmer profited 
than any other class in the community. . ‘This wonderful 


aecession of pr rity to the class which, of all classes, in the com- 
munity might, thout intent of invidious margoetan, be called the 
profiteering class during the war—this wonderful accession of pros- 

rity resulted in resort to comforts and luxuries not before that. en- 
+ and ended with the farmer shaving laid by little or nothing 
against the lean years. 

This statement, which is expressive of the viewpoint -of 
many city dwellers, is not only false and slanderous, but it is 
especially censurable coming from a spokesman of the manu- 
facturing and capitalistic classes. Perhaps his attitude and 
his slanderous statement about farmers can be explained by 
his own statement, made in the same speech, that he is a 
director in an insurance company which is making farm loans 
in the Western States and bis own admission, “I do represent 
the interests.” 

The wild statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Luce] about farmers profiteering is absolutely refuted by 
official statisties. 

Our farm population of 31,615,000, residing on 6,448,300 
farms, with an investment of $78,000,000,000, obtained gross 
cash receipts of $15,418,000,000 in 1919, the peak year; and 
after $8,308,000,000 disbursements in farm operations they had 
left $7,110,000,000 with which to educate their children, pay 
‘doctors’ bills, insurance, for clothing, food, and other neces- 
saries of life. In 1920 their gross cash receipts were $11,300,- 
000,000 and their disbursements in farm operations 88,787. 
000,000, leaving a balanee of $2.513,000,000. In 1921 their gross 
cash receipts were $7,641,000,000 and their disbursements in 
farm operations $6,946,000,000, leaving a balance of $695,- 
000,000. In 1922 their gross cash receipts were $8,962,000,000 
and their disbursements in farm operations $7,334,000,000, 
leaving a balance of $1,628,000,000. It is thus seen that with 
an average farm investment of over $12,000 the average net 
receipts amounted to about $1,100 per farm, or $220 per farm 
resident, received in 1919, the year when the farmers received 
the largest amount in history; and of, $390 per farm, or $78 
per farm resident, in 1920; and of $107 per farm, or $21 per 
farm resident, in 1921; and of $252 per farm, or about $50 per 
farm resident, m 1922. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Luce] talks about thrift, and yet with the large invest- 
ments represented and with these farmers and most of the 
members of their families working from early morn until late 
at night, in the heat of summer and the rigors of winter, they 
were able to earn only the insignificant amotnts stated. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] and those he repre- 
sents know nothing about thrift as practiced by these hard- 
toiling farmers. 

It is unnecessary to state that the average amount received 
by the farmers of the country, even in the most prosperous 
year in thelr history, did not equal the average amount re- 
ceived by the wage earners employed in factories, the building 
trades, and the yarious other industries, with no capital invest- 
ment. For instance, according to the last Federal census, dur- 
ing the year 1919 the wages paid employees in manufacturing, 
including children and unskilled laborers, averaged $1,160; a 
large number of these wage earners were not heads of families, 
but frequently several members of the same family being so 
engaged. During the same year clerks, stenographers, and 
similar office employees working for manufacturing enterprises 
received an average of $1,892; superintendents and other su- 
pervisory employees received un average of $2,648, The sal- 
aried officials, 132,467 in number, of all the manufacturing con- 
cerns in this country, large and small, received an average sal- 
ary of $5,356. It is a matter of commen knowledge that the 
manufacturing corporations themselves profiteered to such an 
extent that they made fabulous profits, It is estimated that 
a thousand corporations of different kinds in this country 
made net profits of $19,000,000,000 during the World War. 

The trifling incomes of those engaged in agriculture, even 
during their most prosperous years, pale into insignificance 
when compared to the mcomes and profits made in practi- 
cally all other lines of industry. Furthermore, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that farm operations not only require a 
large investment but also that it requires practically a year 
to preduce and market any crop, with the result that the 
farmer is not generally able to turn over a dollar but once a 
year. whereas those engaged in manufacturing and trade turn 
their dollars over many times during the course of a year. For 
the volume of business done, muth less capital is required than 
is the case with farms. For instance, according to the Federal 
census, during the yerr 1919 the capital investment in manu- 
facturing in this country amounted to 844.456.593.771. owned 
und borrowed, and including water stock, and yet these facto- 
ries sold their products of that year for $62,418,078,773; 


whereas during the same year the farmers of the country, with 
an investment Of 877.924. 100,388. received for their products of 
that year only $15,418,000,000, 


In other words, the manufac- 
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turers sold their products for 40 per cent more than their 
total capital investment, whereas the farmers were enabled to 
sell their products for only 20 per cent of their investment. 

The national industries handling animal and food products, 
with a capital investment of $4,615,149,895 and with 684,672 
employees, sold their products of the year for $12,438,890,851 
(nearly three times the amount of their capital investment). 
In other words, concerns handling farm products with a capi- 
tal investment less than one-seventeenth as large as the farm 
investments in this country and employing about 10 per cent 
as many people as the actual farm owners, not to mention the 
millions of others employed on the farms, receive more for 
their products than the amount received for all farm products 
in this country during any year in history, except in 1919, and 
but little less than the amount received for all farm products 
that year; the amount thus received by these industries han- 
dling farm products amounts to nearly 50 per cent more than 
the total gross receipts for all farm products during last year. 
Each and every industry handling farm products receives a 
larger profit for handling same a few days or a few weeks, 
and practically without risk, than the farmer receives for his 
year’s toil and upon his investment. And yet men have the 
nerve to intimate that farmers are not thrifty and to talk of 
farmers indulging in extravagance. If farmers engaged in 
one-tenth the extravagance of those who are so ready to criti- 
cize them they would soon all go bankrupt. 

It is true that during the war the farmers of the United 
States, patriotically responding to their country’s call, exerted 
every endeavor to produce to the very limit; accordingly they 
produced large crops and prepared for market unusually large 
amounts of live stock, but this was all done at an abnormally 
high expense. They likewise received good prices for their 
products, as compared to pre-war products, but in turn they 
were compelled to pay even proportionately higher prices for 
practically everything they had to buy. The only correct cri- 
terion of the so-called prosperity enjoyed by the farmers dur- 
ing and following the war can only be gauged by the purchas- 
ing power of the farm dollar. Consequently I herewith insert 
in the Recor» a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, to- 
gether with a table giving the purehasing power of the farm 
dollar from 1890 to 1922, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
— Washington, February 27, 1923, 
Hon. Rwin L. Davis, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Davis: I am pleased to transmit herewith data relative to 

8 power of the farm dollar as requested in your letter of 


— a ee ee 


17. 
A satisfactory index number of the purchasing power of the farm 


dollar, 1860 to date, has not been prepared. The Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry prepared a series of index numbers from 1890 to 
1920, 7 we have continued it to Include 1922. A copy is transmitted 
herewith. 
Sincerely yours, Henry C. WALLACE, 
Secretory. 


(Iuclosure.) 
The purchasing power of the farmer's dollar since 1890. 
(Includes food and farm products with all other products.) 
Cents. 
90 


Cents. 


1915—1922, REVISED. 
Source: The Agricultural Crisis and Its Causes. 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, Part 1. 
This represents the ayerage purchasing power of all farm 
products measured in terms of all commodities, taking as a 
basis 100 per cent in 1913, the year before the World War be- 
gan. It will be noted that the average purchasing power of 
the farm dollar during the four years of the World War was 
less than 105 per cent as compared with the purchasing power 
immediately preceding the World War. Does this show any 
eat profits or prosperity? The figures answer emphatically 
ai the negative. The increased purchasing power of the farm 
dollar was nothing as compared to the increased purchasing 
power of the manufacturing dollar, as well as that of numerous 
other industries, 
However, it is exceedingly gratifying to me that the pur- 
chasing power of the farm dollar was greater under the last 
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Democratie administration than it had been under the preced- 
ing Republican administrations, and very much greater than it 
has been during the present Republican administration. The 
average purchasing power of the farm dollar under the eight 
years of Wilson administration was 104 per cent, whereas it 
was only 94% per cent during the eight preceding years under 
a Republican administration, The purchasing power of the 
farm dollar during the two years of the present Republican 
administration has only been 86.5 per cent. 

The figures given represent the ayerage purchasing power of 
the farm dollar measured in all commodities, including farm 
products. This is manifestly unfair to the farmers for the 
reason that they do not purehase farm products to the same 
extent that they purchase other products, nor to the same ex- 
tent that other groups purchase farm products. The average 
purchasing power of all farm products in terms of all other 
commodities—excluding farm products—was only 67 per cent 
during the years 1921 and 1922, constituting by far the lowest 
purchasing power of the farm dollar in the history of the Re- 
public. As evidence of the fact that the condition of the farmer 
in this respect is not improving—at least to any appreciable 
extent—I beg to call attention to the fact that the average 
purchasing power of the farm dollar in terms of all commodi- 
ties, exclusive of farm products, was 68 per cent on January 1, 
1928. This slight increase over the previous two years’ aver- 
age is easily traceable to the fact that there is always a slight 
advance in farm products during winter months. These indis- 
putable official figures should certainly serve to demonstrate 
the fact that the farmers fare better under a Democratic ad- 
ministration than they do under a Republican administration. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts and fair enough to concede— 

That the tarmer was first hit by inflation and he suffered the worst. 
The outcome was that in 1921 his condition became lamentable, and he 
turned to coerce for relief. Whether or not the charges made by my 
Democratic friend from Arkansas just now are justifiable, the fact 
that the Republicans must stare in the face is that many months have 
88 without giving the farmer the full measure of relief he has 

Of course these are facts which no man can dispute. With 
every other industry turning to Congress for relief, and many 
of them asking and receiving special and undeserved favors, it 
was natural that the farmers should expect their Government 
to relieve the intolerable condition of agriculture. However, 
the farmer does not ask for special or personal favors: he seeks 
no subsidies, bounties, or other“ hand-outs.” He asks for noth- 
ing but a square deal and a fair chance. He asks for only a 
modicum of the consideration to which he is justly entitled, but 
which has steadfastly been denied him by the present adminis- 
tration. The pending bill certainly provides no higher or 
greater credit facilities for protecting his investments and car- 
rying on his business than are already enjoyed by all other 
industries. This bill does not involve any unsound business 
principles and carries no special favors. Under its provisions 
the farmer can not borrow without giving adequate security, 
and the Government will not lose a dollar under its operations. 
The bill will not afford ample relief by any means, but we all 
realize that if is as favorable a bill as the Republican leaders 
will permit to pass. All that this bill does is to provide facili- 
ties by which the farmer may borrow upon gilt-edge security 
and at interest rates somewhat comparable to that obtaining in 
other industries. Having deprived him of a foreign market for 
his surplus products and haying demoralized his domestic mar- 
ket, the Republican leaders have finally been induced by strong, 
persistent pressure to grant this crumb of comfort. 

Having admitted that the farmer “ was first hit by inflation 
and suffered the worst,“ aud“ that In 1921 his condition became 
lamentable,” the only suggestion for his relief made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is as follows: 

Of course the one remedy when you raise more than the world will 
buy is to stop raising so much food. That is what we people in the 
manufacturing centers do. When men will not buy our shoes, or our 
cloth, or our other products, we shut down the factories. 

First discussing this cold-blooded proposition seriously, it is 
impossible for farmers to tell a year in adyance what the need 
for their products will be, or what size crops on the whole will 
be produced, in view of the uncertainty of weather conditions 
and the ravages of insects and other crop enemies. Even if 
they could look into the future, and desired to do so, they could 
not curtail or control crop production because of the millions 
engaged in agriculture, each of them on a comparatively sinall 
scale, and the inability to make and curry out such agreements. 
Furthermore, whenever efforts have been made to thus control 
crop production by general publicity programs, those not en- 

ged in agriculture have severely condemned it and even re- 
ferred to such efforts as criminal. Besides, the farmers as a 
class are not so cold-blooded as to desire to throw their tenants 
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and other help out of employment and permit their fields to 
remain idle. 

Furthermore, there is no overproduction of farm products 
when it is considered that there are multitudes in foreign coun- 
tries starving for the lack of such products which they would 
gladly buy if not prevented by our high tariff duties from sell- 
ing their surplus commodities in exchange for our surplus farm 
products. 

Of course, the manufacturers, comparatively few in number 
and with their compact organizations, can make and carry out 
agreements for the curtailment of production, even to the ex- 
tent of creating a scarcity and holding up their prices, and 
many of them do not hesitate to do so, and let thelr employees 
find work where they can or go without employment. The 
manufacturer fixes the price at which he buys and the price at 
which he sells. The farmer can do neither. Of all the indus- 
tries, agriculture is the most helpless in this respect, Further- 
more, the manufacturers not only control their production, as 
suggested, but they ask for greater governmental favors than 
any other class of people, in spite of the fact that they are de- 
cidedly the most prosperous and wealthiest class of our citizens; 
but the worst of it is that they receive such favors in abundance, 
and at the expense of the masses of the people, as typified by 
the infamous Fordney-McCumber tariff bill recently enacted, for 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] voted, and 
which alone will exact tribute to the extent of $2,000,000,000 
per year from the tofling farmers. 

However, I fully agree with the argument of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] that the emergency tariff act 
hurt the farmers more than it helped them. It was known and 
predicted by those opposed to the passage of that hypocritical 
bill that it would have that effect. While its proponents 
claimed that it was for the benefit of the farmers, yet it was 
nothing but camouflage and a mere pretext to serve as a 
vehicle to impose high tariff duties upon manufactured goods 
under the guise of “compensatory duties.” It not only largely 
diminished our foreign commerce and greatly reduced the for- 
eign market for our farm products but utterly failed to in- 
crease or maintain the domestic price of farm products as it 
was claimed it would do. For example, that bill imposed a 
tariff of 85 cents per bushel on wheat which should be im- 
ported into this country; and the Republican leaders endeav- 
ored to lead the farmers to believe that it would increase the 
price of their wheat to that extent, although they knew that 
we are a great wheat-exporting Nation and that the price of 
wheat is fixed in Europe. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Luce] states that when the emergency tariff bill was 
passed the price of wheat was $1.33}, and in the course of the 
operations of the emergency tariff bill fell to 92.7 cents.” Mr. 
Luce, a zealous advocate of protective tariff duties on manu- 
factured commodities, very correctly takes the position that 
farm products can not be effectively protected by tariff duties. 
With respect to the operation of the emergency tariff bill I 
wish to call attention to the further facts that, according to 
estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture, on 
June 1, 1920, the average price received for wheat by producers 
in the United States, including every type and grade, was 
$2.588 a bushel. On April 1, 1921, when the emergency tariff 
bill was under discussion, the average farm price of wheat per 
bushel in the United States was $1.835. On June 1, just after 
President Harding had signed the bill, it was $1.274; on July 1 
it was $1.122; on August 1, $1.048; on September 1 it was 
51.012; on November 1, $0.942 ; on December 1, $0.927. Through- 
out the year 1922, during all of which either the emergency 
tariff law or the permanent Fordney-McCumber tariff law was 
effective, the average farm price of wheat ranged between 
$0.887 and $1.21, the figure at the end of the year being 
about $0.96. 

Everybody now knows that the emergency tariff bin did 
not help the price of farm products, but that the high duties 
upon manufactured commodities therein provided imposed 
heavy additional burdens upon the farmers. As a matter of 
fact, it actually decreased the prices of farm products in that 
it resulted in a large reduction of the export of our farm 
products by preventing the importation of manufactured ar- 
ticles from Europe and thus destroying Europe's ability to 
pay for our farm products by an exchange of commodities. 
When the American farmer can secure no adequate market 
for his wheat not needed for home consumption; then the 
surplus backs up at home, creating an oversupply which in 
turn depresses the domestic price as well as depriving him 
of a market for the surplus. 

The situation created by the emergency tariff bill is con- 
tinued and greatly augmented by the Fordney-MeCumber 
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tariff bill. In this connection I wish to call attention to 
the following illuminative facts: 

In 1912, the last year under the previous Republican admin- 
istration, and under the operation of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act, we exported 79,689,404 bushels of wheat. In 1913, the 
first year of the Wilson administration, we exported 142,- 
879,597 bushels of wheat. Our wheat exports increased to 332,- 
464,976 bushels in 1915, which, of course, was during the war 
in Europe. However, in 1919, the last year of the Democratic 
administration, we exported 287,401,579 bushels of wheat. Last 
year (1922), under this Republican administration, with the 
largest United States wheat production in history, with the 
exception of four years, we exported only 164,691,565 bushels 
of wheat, notwithstanding the fact that the export production 
of wheat in Russia and the Danube States is only about 
13,000,000 bushels per annum as compared to 555,000,000 
bushels before the war. ; 

The situation with regard to wheat and the reasons therefor 
apply with equal force to practically all other farm products. 

The proponents and apologists for the policies to which I 
have referred insist that conditions are improving and that 
the country is in a fairly prosperous condition. However, any 
increased prosperity is confined to the manufacturing, coal, 
and a few other industries, which are prospering at the ex- 
pense of the masses, and to the cities where there is much 
activity in building operations, due to the enforced suspension 
of such during the war. It is poor comfort to the farmer to 
tell him that his neighbors are prospering in producing com- 
modities. of which his money will only purchase 67 per cent as 
much as it would prior to the war. However, as evidence 
of the fact that there is not as much prosperity even in business 
circles as the Republican propagandists would have us believe, 
it is only necessary to cite recent authentic statistics showing 
that the business failures in the United States during the last 
year were the largest on record, amounting to 22,400, an in- 
crease of 11.9 per cent over 1921 and 164 per cent over 1920. 
Prior to that time, under the Democratic administration, there 
were practically no failures, 

In addition to the hard licks which the present administra- 
tion has given the farmer by the tariff laws, the revenue laws, 
and otherwise, and their unwillingness or inability to do any- 
thing effective for his relief, it would seem that the farmer 
is also being hard hit locally. For instance, a canvass of the 
Department of Agriculture just completed shows that the 
average amount of State, county, and local taxes paid by the 
farmers throughout the country in 1922 to have been 70.9 cents 
per acre compared to 31.4 cents in 1914. The average taxes 
paid on farm lands in Tennessee was 19 cents per acre in 1914 
and 58 cents per acre in 1922. Arizona was the only State 
in the Union in which there was not an increase in taxes on 
farm lands. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield te the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the great 
value that this bill will be to the farmer, it would save and pre- 
serve the great live-stock industry of the country, which I in 
part represent. I am for the bill and ask us consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY, Mr. Chairman, I want an opportuntly to give 
my reasons for voting for this bill and ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration, in- 
tended to give needed relief to the agricultural interests of the 
country, is not by any means perfect. I have been in Congress 
long enough to learn that no bill of this importance can pass both 
Houses without some compromise. Conflicting interests and 
diverse opinions must be reconciled to get the greatest good for 
the greatest number and at the same time to get as good a bill 
as possible under the circumstances. I shall support this legis- 
lation as the best in sight for the relief of the farmers at the 
present time. 

The agricultural and stock-raising interests of the country 
have been the greatest sufferers during the days of reconstruc- 
tion after the late World War. For the last three years the 
farmers and stock raisers in this Nation have not received for 
their products sufficient to pay the cost of production uud mar- 
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keting. The result is inevitable. Every year the farmer and 
stock raiser has been doing business at a loss and hiring money 
to meet that loss, and increasing thereby his indebtedness 
against the farm. Banks and money lenders have almost 
ceased giving any relief to agriculture. National banks, of 
course, could not advance money upon real-estate mortgages. 
Trust companies and Federal farm-loan banks have exhausted 
their limit, so to speak, and find themselves unable to advance 
further assistance. 

The farmer needs at the present moment further credits to 
tide him over until returns are made from next year’s crop and 
the marketing of his live stock. To obtain the needed credit 
this bill has been presented to Congress and I hope it will pass 
before the close of the session. 

Unless some relief is given to the agricultural interests of 
this country at once farmers will be discouraged, the boys will 
leave the farms in greater numbers than ever before, and there 
will be a limit to production, and general disaster to the whole 
Nation must be the inevitable result. 

This bill provides, in brief, that agricultural credit shall be 
extended by two distinct and separate classes of relief. One 
organization under this bill is defined as “ Federal intermediate 
credit banks.” 

In addition to the present Federal farm-loan banks there 
is to be organized and established 12 separate banks operating 
under the supervision of the present Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Each of these banks is to have a capital of $5,000,000, estab- 
lished out of the public funds. These 12 banks are to be located 
in the same places as the present Federal land banks and are 
to be operated under the same management—the Federal land 
banks. 

These new banks are authorized to make loans to cooperative 
marketing associations, These associations are to be formed 
by farmers and the loans are to be made for agricultural 
purposes. These banks are to be authorized to issue and sell 
debentures when properly secured, as provided for under the 
law, andebecome g investments for the public. They carry 
tax-exempt privileges the same as the present farm-loan bonds, 
but at no time can the rate of interest exceed 6 per cent per 
annum. 

The next organization formed under this bill is what is 
known as the “National Agricultural Credit Corporations.” 
They are created along lines of the present national banking 
law, and they are under private initiative and capital. In 
other words, these farm organizations are to promote and organ- 
ize banks with a minimum capital of $250,000. Authority is 
given for the creation of a rediscount bank with a minimum 
eapital of $1,000,000. These national agricultural credit cor- 
porations are permitted to subscribe up to 20 per cent of their 
capital to the stock of the rediscount banks, They do not carry 
the tax-exempt privileges. They are under the supervision of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

These two agencies when in operation are intended to take 
eare of the present agricultural needs and it is expected that 
they will ultimately absorb the present War Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress, which is now about to close, 
has passed a large amount of legislation in the interest of and 
for the benefit of the farmers of the country. I have by voice 
and vote supported all these measures. I have not time to 
review these beneficial acts of legislation, but wish to quote 
from Senator CAPPER, of Kansas, the leader of the agricul- 
tural legislation in the present Congress. He has recently made 
a public statement in the matter of agricultural legislation in 
the present Congress, and I quote from his statement as follows: 


In passing the “farm-bloc™ measures, the cooperative marketin 
act, the antigrain gambling act, the packer and stockyards contro 
act, the farmer emergency tariff, the act giving farmers representation 
on the board of the Federal reserve bank, the antifilled milk measure, 
the act extending to agriculture for one year the financial aid of the 
War Finance Corporation—with these and the farm credits act, em- 
bodying a complete rural credit system—Congress served the interests 
of all the people, 

There is no quick and sure cure for the troubles of the farmer. 
Prices of farm products can not be increased by legislative enactment, 
but the laws just passed undoubtedly will be of material assistance 
to the producers of the country. 

These acts tend to promote a 
American farmer. The grain trading act is to protect him from 
wheat pit gamblers who manipulate markets and take from him 
huge profits that should be his. 

*utting a “dirt farmer on the Federal reserve banking board 
insures the American farmer against the ruinous discrimination from 
which he suffered during the “ deflation iod” of 1919 and 1920, 
when the arbitrary ruling of the Reserve Board restricted farm credit 
and forced the banks in farming areas to pay “ progressive discount 
rates.“ 

By reviving the War Finance Corporation the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress offered agriculture and live-stock producers a reservoir of 
credit amounting to $1,000.000,000, without which the effects of the 
arbitrary “deflation” policy of the eral reserve bank would have 
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ad far more disastrous results. 
inance Corporation saved the situation, and in some degree at least 
softened the blow. 
With Secretary Wallace warning Armour and Morris that their pro- 
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posed merger is in violation of the law, wé shall soon see the packer 
and stockyards control act passed by the Sixty-seyenth Congress fully 
tested. * * The cooperative marketing act gives associations of 
ep producers a clear legal right to cooperate in selling their 

The creation of two new banking systems to serve the farmer's needs 
for productive credit is the purpose of the farm credits act ssed 
during the last hours of the session. The credit system created by the 
act 40 both governmental and private banking machinery to 
afford credits for production, and is hailed by farm leaders as a great 
constructive achievement in behalf of agriculture. 

I wish to say in closing that what the farmers and stock 
raisers need is not so much Federal credit—an opportunity to 
add to his debts—as it is a stabilized market where he can obtain 
a reasonable reward for his labor. In the formation of co- 
operative agricultural societies all over the Nation and the 
establishing of warehouses, the marketing of his crops in a busi- 
nesslike way and cutting out the middleman, and with the 
benefits derived from the protective tariff against foreign im- 
ports, he will be in a position to establish himself in a way to 
control his home markets and to sell his surplus abroad. 

There Is one great relief that must come to him before he can 
be put upon the road to established prosperity, and that is the 
lowering of transportation rates, which now make the market- 
ing of his crops almost prohibitive. The great transportation 
lines of the country were paralyzed during the late war under 
Government control. These roads were well-nigh wrecked by 
reckless management and the loss of billions of dollars. Since 
the return of the roads to private management and control they 
have been gradually recovering their old-time prosperity to 
such an extent that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recently ordered the issuance of mileage books at a much lower 
rate, and it is expected that reduced rates will be made upon 
all roads in the matter of freights. 

The next Congress will work out the problem by better legis- 
lation, the result of experience in the control and management 
of the roads through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For the present, however, it is enough to say in answer to the 
criticism of Federal aid to the farmers that if this Government 
ean loan millions to the railroads they ought to loan freely to 
the farmers, who have suffered the most in these days of recon- 
struction. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Cotton]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I am for the bill and ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill. I have 
given this measure my hearty support from the beginning. All 
the wealth of this world has come either directly or indirectly 
from the labor of the people and from the earth itself. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of the earth. Men in all 
ages have turned to the soil. Our present civilization has come 
largely from those engaged in the agricultural industries. When 
these industries prosper the people are happy. When there 
is depression among those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
then there is unrest and unhappiness throughout the world. 
Such a condition reflects directly on the business condition of 
the whole world. It matters not how much money there is, if 
the home-owners and home-builders are unhappy there is unrest 
everywhere. 

During the late war the price of most of the agricultural 
products were fixed by law and the profits limited. Surely no 
one will contend that there was any considerable profiteering 
among the farmers of this country. When the period of defla- 
tion came, following the war, the farmers were the first to 
feel the reaction. They have been struggling against great 
odds ever since. It is no idle talk to say that the depression 
has been so widespread that the whole industry has been 
threatened. This can not be traced to the idleness or lack of 
business ability and foresight on the part of the farmer. He 
has largely been the creature of circumstances over which" he 
had no control, Some of the brightest minds, the most careful 
and calculating men in this country, have faced ruin during 
the last few years. From close study and observation I am 
convinced that personally every Member of this Congress has 
had it in his heart to do everything possible to help the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been one of the big problems that this 
Congress has had to solve. The organization of the Federal 
reserve banks was hailed as the solution of all our financial 
troubles, The Federal reserve banks hare done a good work 
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in some respects, but the farmer receives directly little help 
from this system. These banks do not meet the farmers’ needs 
at all, Over 65 per cent, in numbers at least, of the banks 
in this country are not in the Federal reserve system, These 
banks are largely located in agricultural sections, and what will 
the farmer do in those places? Strictly commercial banks are 
not in a position to extend credit to the farmer, I mean such 
credit as he needs, The Federal farm-loan system does not 
supply all of his needs. In the handling of his crops the farmer 
lias no need of a loan extending over a long period of years, 
nor is a loan of a few months sufficient to meet his needs. 
There is an intermediate time between these two systems which 
the provisions of this bill will meet, and that is the thing for 
which the farmer has been contending so long. What we are 
trying to do by means of this bill, and what I think we will 
succeed in doing, is to bring the great agricultural interests 
who produce the necessities of life in contact and give them 
the benefit of the great investment centers of the East where 
the money naturally concentrates. We want to give the farmer 
the same chance of getting easy money as the average business 
mau has. Not to give him something for nothing, as the farm- 
ers and stock growers of this country are not begging anything. 
They simply want the same chance to live and carry on their 
business that is now given to other industries, 

I have no patience with the criticism against this bill that 
it is putting the Government into business. I am not a believer 
in the Government engaging in private business, but the Gov- 
ernment can aid and make possible opportunities for business. 
The Government made possible the great Federal bank system 
and éhe farm-loan banks, and has aided in making possible 
many industries. It is the duty of any Government to make it 
possible for its citizens to engage in legitimate pursuits and to 
aid in every way possible in the acquirement of property. 
Surely this would be true of the great agricultural industry, 
the very basic industry of our civilization. Because I believe 
this bill will so aid, and will supply a long néeded credit which 
will go fur toward stimulating agriculture in this country, 
I have supported and am supporting this measure. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am for the bill and ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McSwary]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for this 
oft-promised, long-delayed, and partial relief to the farmers of 
America. I regard the bill as far from perfect, but under the 
circumstances am giving it my cordial support because it is a 
step in the right direction. But I think that before many years 
have passed the righteous and justifiable demands of the farm- 
ers will bring about legislation such as the distinguished rank- 
ing member of the Banking and Currency Committee on the 
Democratic side, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wingo], 
referred to in his speech. 

It is interesting and somewhat amusing to consider the argu- 
ments mude by the opponents to this bill. Some argue that the 
system is so unsound and unbusinesslike that the debentures 
will not sell in the money market and thus the scheme will fall 
flat of its own weight. Others argue that the legislation is un- 
wise because these debentures will absorb all of the investment 
capital and prevent the refunding of Government bonds in the 
future. Some argue vociferously against the investment by the 
Government in the capital stock of the 12 banks, aggregating 
$60,000,000 ; and yet these same people praise the Federal farm- 
loan system, which was started by the use of Government 
money, and many of these same persons have voted for the 
revolying fund of hundreds of millions that have been loaned to 
the railroads, and, also, many have earnestly and zealously 
urged the adoption of the ship subsidy bill, which would an- 
nually take from the Treasury tens of millions of dollars a year 
of direct gifts to shipowners. It is also worthy of note that 
many who now oppose this system of intermediate credits very 
strongly urge the adoption of the high protective tariff for the 
benefit of the manufacturers. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, practically all who now oppose this in- 
termediate system of farm credits are loud in their praises of 
the Federal reserve system, which is avowedly for the benefit 
of the commercial and industrial interests. How can gentle- 
men argue that it is fair and patriotic and sound policy to use 
the power of government to benefit manufacturers and industry, 
and the merchant marine and the railroads, and to dig and 
buy canals, and to dredge rivers, and, yet, suddenly raise the 
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cry of “communism ” and “ socialism” and “ paternalism,” and 
“ bolshevism,” and “ sovietism.“ and all the other ugly “isms” 
when something is proposed that may indirectly stabilize and 
strengthen the basic and essential and indispensable industry 
of agriculture? 

Note, Mr. Chairman, that I say that “the farmers may re- 
ceive indirect benefit.“ Undoubtedly the direct benefit from 
this legislation will inure first to the banks, and then, to the 
investing public. The financial system set up by this bill merely 
enables the bank to accommodate the farmer if it wants to. 
The local bank, whether State or National, is the agency that 
passes on the security of the farmer, and arranges the terms of 
his loan, and decides whether or not he has moral credit. This 
system tries to fix it so the local banker can not honestly say to 
his farmer friend and neighbor: “ You are honest, and your se- 
curity is good, but you will need the money so long a time that 
I can not under the law, and under the banking rules, accom- 
modate you.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the cashiers and presidents of the banks in the small towns 
and cities of our agricultural sections are in sympathy with the 
needs and interests of agriculture and the farmers, and that 
these bankers will avail themselves of the opportunities afforded 
by this bill to finance the production and orderly marketing of 
agricultural products, I have no patience with those who op- 
pose this bill on the ground that it may enable the farmer to 
hold his crop perhaps several months for. a better price. I 
gladly avow that this is one of the reasons why I support the 
bill. If any person in the world is entitled to the benefit of 
higher prices, it is the man whose skill and labor and patience 
have produced and brought into being the very things that all 
men must eat and wear in order to live. 

I notice, Mr. Chairman, that several of those who have 
spoken against the bill have quoted a brief given out by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in opposition to what is called the 
Anderson-Lenroot bill. They roll it over their tongues as a 
sweet morsel that Mr. Mellon says that this bill“ violates all the 
canons of sound banking.” I assume that Mr. Mellon knows a 
great deal about the banking business, and especially about 
how to count interest and to pile up dividends for his stock- 
holders. Whether he has ever studied banking in its scientific 
and economic aspects in relation to the public welfare I do not 
know, and no one has told us. I do not know Mr. Mellon and 
have never seen him but three times, but I have read something 
about him and find that he has the reputation of being about 
the second richest man in the United States, which means that 
he is the second richest man in the world; but just how many 
hundred millions he is worth I have no reliable information. 
However, I do think that old Robert Burns was about right 
when he said, “When self the wavering balance shake, tis 
seldom right adjusted.” The first Congress of the United 
States must have had this in mind when it enacted what is 
now section 243 of the Revised Statutes, which was approved 
by President George Washington on September 2, 1789. It was 
charged in the Senate, on February 15 and February 24, 1922, 
that Mr. Mellon was and is violating that law. In like manner, 
it was charged in the House of Representatives, on March 7, 
1922, that Mr. Mellon is violating section 243, which is a crimi- 
nal statute, of the Revised Statutes. I do not know whether 
or not Mr. Mellon is “concerned or interested in carrying on 
the business of commerce or trade, directly or indirectly.” I 
do not know what his business is and how his money is in- 
vested. It may be that he does not directly own any mercan- 
tile or commercial establishment. 5 

It may be that he is only a stockholder and perhaps a 
director in corporations which may be carrying on trade or 
commerce. But if he is, I think that ownership of such stock 
is a rather “ direct-indirect ” interest. Of course, no one ex- 
pects that the Secretary of the Treasury should be a pauper, 
but we do expect the Secretary of the Treasury to obey the law. 
The only sure foundation for the permanency of Republican 
and Democratic institutions is for the people to insist and 
assist in enforcing all the law, all the time, among all the 
classes, from the highest to the lowest. I do not know how 
wealthy the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Commerce are, but it is rather striking that they should both 
approve of the bill under consideration when, according to com- 
mon report and reputation, they are poor men in comparison 
with Mr. Mellon. Many citizens who believe that the place to 
begin showing respect for the law is at the top and among 
the highest officials are asking why it is that Mr. Mellon has 
not issued a statement in response to the charges that were 
made a year ago in both Houses of Congress. One of these 
citizens is Mr. H. L. Scaife, a constituent of mine, who is coun- 
sel for the Women’s Clean Government Organization. I have 
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known Mr. Scaife for more than 20 years, and I know him to 
be a gentleman of the highest character, of clean living, of 
disinterested patriotism, and a lawyer of no mean ability. 
When the World War broke out, though more than 40 years 
old and with a family dependent upon him, he volunteered and 
served in both the Air Service and the Infantry of the United 
States Army. He tells me that while in the Air Service he 
earned things that made his blood boil, and he formed a reso- 
lution that after the war be would do all in his power to 
expose any profiteering or other breach of publie trust that he 
might discover, For a time he was in the employ of the De- 
partment of Justice in connection with what are called the 
“war fraud cases.” I am told that as a result of his activities 
since his discharge from the Army about $40,000,000 have been 
refunded to the United States. 

I do know that practically all of his time for the last four 
years has been devoted to a continuous and conscientious effort 
to discover any crookedness that may haye been practiced upon 
the Government during the war. He is, therefore, not only a 
patriotic ex-soldier, but a crusader for civic righteousness and 
for public henesty in time of peace. There is documentary 
evidence that Secret Service men investigated him at Union, 
S. C., and at Clinton, S. C., and they must have reported that 
nothing could be found dishonorable in the record of H. L. 
Scaife. I therefore am inserting a letter written by Mr. Scaife 
to the Attorney General of the United States on February 14, 
1923. and am informed that no reply thereto has been recelved. 
Of course, the Department of Justice is under no legal obliga- 
tion to answer this letter, just as Mr. Mellon is under no legal 
obligation to explain whether or not he has any direct or in- 
direct interest or concern in carrying on commerce or trade. 
But silence under such circumstances may lead to inferences 
disagreeable to the feelings and hurtful to the reputations of 
these highly honored Government officials. I therefore repro- 
duce the letter above mentioned for the Information of the 
Congress and the country: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1923, 


Hon. Hannx M. DAUGRERTY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


(For the personal attention of the Attorney General.) 


Dean Sm: I am herewith inclosing a pamphlet entitled “ What is the 
matter with the Treasury Department?” for the purpose of calling to 
your official attention the various allegations therein contained, and I 
am prepared to furnish to the per grand jury evidence and names of 
witnesses to substantiate all rges made, 


W. 

ry of the Treasury in violation of 

Revised Statutes of the United States, and I am 

prepared to act at your direction in ng ont a warrant and 
before a d jury in the prosecution of the case. 

t will be noted in the brief which will be found on pages 35 and 
36 that we are not without a ent in this matter. In the case 
of Alexander T. Stewart, exclusive of Sunday, 48 hours was the limit 
of time which President Grant allowed a very close personal friend 
to remain in the Cabinet under similar circumstances, after the law 
and ‘the facts had been called to his attention. 

To-day, we have for guidance the same law and a similar state 
of facts which existed in the Stewart case, in which the Chief Execu- 
tive, the United States Senate, and the appointee bowed fo the law 
and promptly relieved the situation before it became a national scandal. 
Not so in the case of Mr. Mellon. He retains possession and has 
shown no disposition to submit to the law. A year ago the case 
was called to the attention of Congress and the papis; when the 
following statement was made on the floor of the Senate (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, February 15 and 24, 1122, vol. 62, pp. 2605, 
2607, 2608, 3013, 3014): 

“Here is a Secretary who is violnting the law every day of his 
life, thereby incurring the 3 of a or imprisonment, and of 
being forever afterwards incapacitated to hold office. ‘I would lke 
to have the Senator * * express himself as to what the people 
will think as to the way our Government is g run when a crim- 
inal, unconvicted but disobeying the penal law openly and notoriously 
committing a crime, is left in Ca of the national funds and the 
refunding of a foreign debt of 811.000.000.000.“ 

rain, on March 7, 1922 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 62, pp. 8510— 

3512). ex-Judge CHARLes H. Branp called the attention of the House 
of Representatives to this violation of law, and it is therefore reason- 
able to. assume that Mr. Mellon's act in the premises Is willful and 
flagrant. 

It seems to me that a fundamental issue is involved, and its deter- 
mination will settle the question as to whether or pot the laws of the 
Jand are to be respected or whether there is a line of demarcation 
in social strata beyond which the law is inoperative; and if this be 
true, we m: as well admit that agencies of the Government have 
overthrown the law in such cases. 4 

I trust that in presenting the matter as forcibly as I know how 
you will not construe what I have written as indicating any opinion 
ou my part that you will not give the matter proper consideration, or 

- that, regardless of who the offender be, you would fail to take the 
necessary action to protect the interest of the Government. However, 

I do make the point that ff an ordinary citizen were stmilarly situ- 

ated he would be immediately arrested and brought before the court 

to answer for his offense. 
Yours very truly, 
H. L. Scares. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
appreciate the indulgence of the committee if I may be permitted 
to speak out of order for the time for which I have been recog- 
nized to briefly call the attention of the committee to the subject 
of our immigration policy, our present immigration law, and 


Mr. Chairman, I shall very greatly 


proposed amendments thereto. I think I should state at this 
point that I am in favor of the policy of restriction of immigra- 
tion into the United States. I favor the provision in the House 
Immigration and Naturalization Committee's substitute report 
for Senate Report No. 4092, which reduces the quota from 3 per 
cent in the present law to 2 per cent. Of course, no general 
analysis of the bill can be presented in the time allowed. What 
I desire more especially to do at this time is to direct your at- 
tention to what I regard as being very grave defects in the 
present law. First, I shall refer to the percentage or quota 
basis of the present law. It will be remembered that this law 
was substituted in the Senate for a bill based on administrative 
provision sinflar te the subdivisions A and B in section 4 of 
this bill, which provides for the admission of certain relatives 
of American citizens outside of the quota or as nonquota 
immigrants. It passed the House without serious opposition 
on March 20, 1920. I believe it should have become the law. 
And while I de not know what may have been in the minds 
of the Members of the other body of the Congress when 
considering the 8 per cent quota provision—I do not know 
what consideration may have been given to the administra- 
tive features of their substitute—I do know that circum- 
stances have developed which have baffled all the calcu tion 
of its friends and have furnished the strongest weapons of 
assault in the hands of its opponents. Already twice in the 
course of its less than two years of operation has the very able 
chairman of the Immigration Committee reported resolutions 
to ‘admit aliens arriving at our ports in excess of quofas in 
order to relieve cases of extreme hardship and in each instance 
the House ‘and Senate have accorded the request. There is 
very grave doubt in the minds of thinking persons who have 
given this very important ‘subject much careful investigation 
that the present percentage quota basis is at all sound and cer- 
tainly two years of trial have proven its utter unworkability. 
I say the Congress should at ence get to work and get some 
of the iron rigidity out of the law and get some flexibility, 
some humanity, into it. 

J can not better illustrate what I mean than by here stating 
the substance of an article in an issue of the Washington Post 
of Sunday, February 18: 

BABY BORN AT SEA BARS WHOLE FAMILY. 

The birth of a baby at sea on the steamer Rochambeau has resulted 
in the detention at Island. ef Mr. und Mrs. Moser Epstein and 
three children, of Warsaw, Poland, according to word received from 
New York by relatives here at Omaha to-day. They are bound for 
Omaha to join Reuben Epstein, brother of Moser, Relatives suid that 
issuance of passports to Mr. and Mrs, Epstein and two children com- 

eted the authorized immigration quota from Poland for February. 

en they reached New York they found that the baby was excluded 
under the immigration law as its arrival aboard ship exceeded Poland's 
quota for the month, 

Only a few months ago a mother came to New York from 
Russia, admissible under the quota. Her baby was born in Con- 
stantinople, and the Turkish quota being exhausted, the child 
was not admissible under the present law, which provides that 
for the purposes of the act nationality shall be determined by 
country of birth, a provision impossible of administration 
without constantly recurring extreme hardship, This situation 
will be corrected in the proposed bill, which provides that a 
minor child accompanied by its alien parent shall take the 
nationality of the parent, providing such parent is entitled to 
an immigration certificate. 

A few weeks ago a soldier, 18 months a World War veteran, 
living at Birmingham, Ala., came before the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization and stated a most pitiful case. 
His mother, arriving at Philadelphia, was held on account of 
an exhausted quota, but was finally admitted on bond. His 
brother and sister were deported. 

Cases I have cited—and there are hundreds of similar cases 
prove the insurmountable obstacle in the way of the satisfac- 
tory administration of the present law. 

I repeat, the percentage basis is impracticable, It is also 
nnsound, It is exactly what creates the endless chain by let- 
ting in new initial immigration, thus broadening the basis of 
clamor for the admission of relatives. If the admissions were 


restricted to the relatives, as provided for in the substitute, and 
no quotas should be provided, it is my judgment that immigra- 
tion would be almost entirely eliminated within the period of 
a very limited number of years, for the reason that the cases 
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of distressing emergency would be quickly disposed of and the 
rights of the citizen would be exhausted by the limitations in 
the bill, and those coming would have no rights thereunder. 
This is most clearly stated in the report of Chairman JoHN- 
son, which is printed in the same document with the substitute 
from which I now quote: 
CERTAIN RELATIVES OF CITIZENS, 


The amendment aoe, benny the justice of giving to citizens of the 
United States the privilege of bringing to their own firesides certain 
clore relatives, namely, a husband, wife, father, mother, unmarried 
minor child, unmarried minor brother or sister, or unmarried minor 
orphan niece or nephew. This does not permit future pyramiding as 
the parents of orphans are dead, and the parents of the others are 
identical with those of the relatives in the United States. 


HIGHLY LIMITED PROVISIONS IN RE RELATIVES OF DECLARANTS. 


The amendment grants this privilege in much more limited degree 
to aliens who have resided in the Unitéd States at least two years and 
who have been declarants for citizenship for at least one year. Thi 
line is limited to the husband, wife. and unmarried minor children, a 
of whom must comply with all of the restrictive provisions of the 
present immigration laws except the quota act. 

NO “ ENDLESS CHAIN” OF RELATIVES. 

Objections to the effect that the admission of wives and children t 
aliens who have been here at least two years, and who have had 
first papers for at least one year, will result in an endless chain” 
proposition, in that those first-paper aliens will ultimately have citi- 


ship papers and will then be able to bring fathers, mothers, and 
orphan nieces and nephews, are unsound, in the opinion of the 
committee. 


The bringing of such persons will not be in great numbers and does 
not open new lines of blood or collateral relationship. The only new 
families permissible are those few who may come as under certain 
exempted classes (minister and wife, etc.), and those who may come as 
55 ayos ” immigrants. 

erein lies one of the 8 5 reasons for reduction of quota to 2 
cent and establishment of base for quota on the 1890 census. 

The plan is to admit the fewest possible number of new individuals 
new seed—a top number of 186,437 5 as against a possible 
887,803 new family lines under present quota law. 

Further, the gross 1 since the outbreak of war in Europe 
to date—eight and one-half years—has been small, and made up in 
considerable part of members of families endeavoring to unite. 

Now is the time to reduce the possibility of the entrance of new 
individuals of new families to the lowest practical minimum, which the 
bill of the House committee does. It reduces rather than increases the 
endless-chain possibilities. 

The committee believes that the 9 clauses in the present 
quota act have resulted in many families being brought together. 

Grandparents are denied admission as “ nonquota” running to in 


per 


order to prevent future appeals for admission from lines running to the 
grandparents. The latter must come within quotas or not at all. 

The foregoing quotations from the report I believe prove con- 
clusively that the admission of relatives as provided for in the 
substitute is the most restrictive and at the same time the most 
feasible and satisfactory plan that can be founded for the re- 
striction and regulation of immigration, and effectually disposes 
of the objections of those whose prejudices have led them to 
illogical conclusions or who may have taken counsel entirely of 
their fears. 

In further refutation of the charge that the proposed substi- 
tute will let in an excessive number of aliens or will open the 
doors to undesirables let me say that such a situation could not 
possibly be the case. By reference to section 8 of the substitute 
it will be seen that the restrictions are much more severe in 
the required guaranties that the immigrant shall not become a 
public charge than those in the present law. The applicant for 
admission must comply with all the requirements of the general 
law and in addition thereto an American citizen or a declarant 
who desires to secure the admission of a refugee who is a rela- 
tive is required to file information satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration that he is able to and will support the 
person for whose admission the application is made, and this 
petition is required to be made under oath. Section 4 provides 
further that the petition must be accompanied by the statements 
of two responsible citizens of the United States. 

I hear some one ask how many will it admit, and I answer 
I do not know definitely, It may admit 10,000; but if there 
shall be 10,001 or 10,002, you will not be required under this 
flexible arrangement to disregard the most sacred ties of blood 
and separate the mother from her child, the brother from his 
sister, or the husband from the wife. Therein lies one of the 
meritorious features of this bill. It has some flexibility, a 
quality entirely absent in the present law. But if we should 
admit under this bill providing for the admission of blood 
relatives a number approximating the extravagant calculations 
of some who have said we might admit 50,000, you will still 
fall far short of the aggregate provided for in the present 3 
per cent law for the reason that the reduction of the quota 
from 3 per cent to 2 per cent will operate to bring about a 
greater reduction than the increase effected by the admission 
of relatives in the nouquota class. We have, as I believe, wisely 
entered upon a permanent policy of regulation and restriction 
of immigration. No doubt our social and industrial interests 
will be wisely conserved as a result of that policy. But cer- 


tainly that does not mean that we are to at once extinguish all 


the kindlier instincts of humanity. 
tion when I appeal to your sympathy, for I appeal yet more 


I plead nothing in extenna- 


strongly to your sense of justice and a square deal. I say, I 
proclaim, it is not fair, it is not a square deal to any man 
whom we may admit under the law to enter this country, to 
whom we extend the privilege of citizenship, from whom we 
accept his contribution to the production of this country, whose 
services we requisition in time of war, to say to that man, 
“ We refuse to allow you to bring your wife and your children 
to your own country, there to establish and perfect the home 
fireside, the home circle.’ We have the power to deny him 
this privilege, we have denied it, but to me it seems that it is 
an act of the greatest injustice and most prodigious folly. 

This bill will operate, if it shall soon become a law. to relieve 
in a limited extent an emergency the most distressing, so far I 
know, in the history of mankind. It is needless to say I refer 
to the destruction of the celty of Smyrna by fire and the expul- 
sion of its Greek and Armenian inhabitants by the Turkish 
Government. I find myself thinking to-day of the victims of 
that indescribable disaster; on the 8th day of last September 
the Greek Army completed the evacuation of that city. On the 
9th the Turkish Army entered, and on the 11th there ensued a 
scene of pillage, rapine, and murder, the most frightful the 
world has ever known in its most bloody annals. Too appalling 
for contemplation, so monstrous and abhorrently wicked as to 
beggar all description, it is not known—it can not and will not 
be known until the recording angel shall sound the call to Judg- 
ment and the earth and seas shall give up their dead—the num- 
ber of innocent persons who perished by fire and sword at 
Smyrna in the days between September 10 and 26, 1922. From 
the Smyrna vilayet there fled during those days to the islands 
and shores of Greece more than 300,000 Greeks and Armenians. 
Thousands of them have died from starvation, disease, and ex- 
posure. Thousands more are perishing and will perish without 
material aid from the people of other countries. But the 
American Congress has the power to make possible a great act 
of mercy and in doing so we jeopardize no public interest; dis- 
turb no social condition; repudiate no law; reverse no public 
policy; appropriate no public funds, All we have to do is to 
make it possible by the passage of this law to give to those 
distressed and dying people the relief which their American 
citizen relatives whose hearts are broken with the sorrows of 
their helpless dear ones, the victims of inhuman savagery, 
a chance to save their lives and administer to their wants; 
and who only wait our permission to do so at their own ex- 
pense. 

Gentlemen profess to be apprehensive for the consequences 
that may result from the enactment of this law. Gentlemen are 
willing to retain the quota system and admit initial aliens by 
the thousand who have no ties of blood, no bond of affection, 
no patriotic instinct to bind them to America, but fear to admit 
the wife and children of a good American citizen. They seem 
to think there is danger in the admission of the wives of Ameri- 
can citizens. Gentlemen, my mind is not disturbed on that sub- 
ject, not in the least. I do not believe the wife of an American 
citizen helping to build up the home, the most sacred institution 
in all the world, the basic foundation of our great American 
civilization, and of all civilization for that matter; the wife of 
that American citizen building up that home, administering to the 
happiness of her children, preparing their food, caring for their 
health, providing their clothing, anxious for their education, 
doing for them a thousand things that a mother’s love inspires 
and impels her to do, will ever be a dangerous citizen. No, no; 
she will become a good citizen and her children and husband 
will be better American citizens for her presence in the home, 
and for her to come here, for her children to come here, will not 
weaken but will rather strengthen the social fabric, because it 
preserves the fireside upon which the whole structure is builded. 
Do not forget, gentlemen, we have here in this Republic an 
enormous surplus of food. To save from death some of those 
starving relatives of American citizens will not diminish our 
surplus. These victims of the unspeakable atrocities of Turkish 
savagery are dying by hundreds, by thousands, for want of 
clothing, for want of shelter, for want of food. I have said, and 
I repeat it, that I am influenced in a degree by my sympathies 
for those distressed refugees. Surely we can not put ourselves 
in position of saying that because we can not save all therefore 
we should save none. Do not misunderstand me. I would not 
admit one that is not otherwise admissible, I would not admit 
one who might not safely be admitted, but T would lift the quota 
so that those victims of Turkish persecution who are the near 
relatives of American citizens may be saved from the frightful 
fate that most surely awaits them if we do not enact this legis- 
lation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr, MchADDEN. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield—— 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present, I thought there was an agreement 
that we should recess at 6.30. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is in error. It was to be 
at the conclusion of general debate and there are four minutes 

remaining. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with interest, as I always do, to my friend, the eloquent gen- 
tleman from New York, who has just addressed the committee. 
I agree with him to this extent, that there is danger of mal- 
administration of this proposed law, with consequent public 
part That, however, is true of practically all important legis- 
ation. 

Owing to the fact that this bill was not available until yes- 
terday and the House has been working under heavy pressure, 
I have not been able, analytically, to examine its provisions. 
I have had somewhat to do, however, in an advisory way 
with one of the three bills which in part was incorporated in 
this bill, and for a long time have had a special interest in 
the general subject being dealt with by this bill. While I do 
not agree with it in its entirety, I am giving it my support, 
because I believe as a whole it will bring a definite amount of 
relief where it is needed. My friend from New York has dis- 
cussed this bill and criticized it as being unsound as a banking 
measure, As I view it, it is not a bill having to do with bank- 
ing as that term is ordinarily used and understood. 

It is a measure, judged by its chief characteristies, providing 
for the assemblage and sale of agricultural credits secured by 
chattels. It carries provision for governmental aid in setting up 
the machinery for establishing trade contact between those who 
may have this character of agricultural credits for sale and 
those who may bave money to invest in such credits. It pro- 
vides a character of governmental intermediary inspection of 
the credit base and supervision intended to protect the system, 
and to give the necessary assurance to the investing public to 
make it willing to purchase these evidences of debt. 

With regard to the agencies through which the ordinary com- 
mercial institutions are financed, the Government now exerelses 
inspection and supervision, the object being identical to that 
had in this bill—the preservation of solvency and public con- 
fidence. The plan here proposed is different from that because 
the nature of the thing being dealt with is different. The 
credit needs of agriculture are fundamentally different from 
those of the ordinary commercial institution. Much of the 
credit needs of agriculture can and will continue to be met 
by the ordinary commercial banks, but these banks are not 
equipped—their very constitution will not permit them—to 
supply the fundamental credit needs of agriculture. 

In the first place the banks in agricultural communities are 
ordinarily of small capitalization. They require to keep their 
assets liquid. Whenever under great demand on the part of 
farmers such as we had in 1920 and 1921 when these banks 
went to the limit in trying to save their farmer patrons from 
ruin they failed in the effort to save the farmers but many of 
them were ruined in the attempt. For orderly marketing, 
for credit to prevent the sacrifice of growing herds, in short, to 
enable the products of agriculture to be marketed in response to 
the demand for use, rather than to be sacrificed under the pres- 
sure to get money advanced by institutions which require pay- 
ment in order to keep themselves from becoming frozen up,” 
it is necessary that an additional credit extending facility be 
established. Not only does agriculture require this, but the 
banks serving agricultural communities require it. Year be- 
fore last especially these banks were so “frozen up” that re- 
gardless of the general reservoirs of credit they could not func- 
tion in establishing contact between the farmers and these 
reservoirs. They could not increase their rediscounts. Cattle 
pools were established, but the money could not be gotten to 
the ranchmen through these banks. It was necessary to find a 
route around them and to thaw them out from the rear, This 
is not a theory but a demonstrated fact. What was true of 
stockmen was true generally. So much for the necessities of the 
situation. 

But the gentleman from New York says that this is a propo- 
sition to take something from all the people and give it to the 
farmers. 

Nine years ago I had only recently come here. I made a 
speech in this Chamber, in which I discussed the consumer's 
interest in the economic problems of the farmers and the duty of 
the Government to aid in their solution.” I suggested then 


the duty of the Government to aid agriculture in dealing with | 


the problem of marketing, suggesting the method which is now 

a part of our national policy, and further said in 
that address a safe plan could be devised and put into suc- 
cessful operation by which, during the marketing period of our 
staple crops, money could be loaned on them at a low rate of 
interest and upon the surplus when the yield exceeds the neces- 


sities of the current year. I said, “I am not talking about any 
“corntassel’ currency. I am not making any bid for the farm- 
ers’ votes or having a wild dream. I know that with such an 
organization as I have partially outlined, working with an 
organization controlling rural credits, money could be advanced 
upon the staple crops. while they are in process of being 
marketed without danger of loss, without violating any principle 
of economics, and in conformity with proven business principles. 
The adyancing of this money during the marketing period would 
largely prevent the present dumping methods in the sales of 
these crops. By a more gradual system of marketing a larger 
part of what the consumer must pay would go to those who 
produce. The consumer, therefore, would not have to pay as 
high a price as under present and prospective conditions he 
must pay in order to induce the producer to continue his work. 
European speculators, who purchase two-thirds of our cotton 
crop now rushed upon the market, the bulk of it in three months, 
take from the American balance of trade between forty and 
eighty million dollars annually. 

“The movement of our crops in so limited a time is a severe 
tax upon our financial institutions and necessitates transporta- 
tion facilities which during a large part of the year are not 
used.” 

I beg pardon for quoting from my speech delivered nine years 
ago; but I have been working and observing ever since that 
time. I knew then I was right, and I know it now. If we 


“had done then what we are doing now this terrible tragedy of 


recent times might have been avoided. Many of our farmers 
who have been ruined might have been spared, and many of 
our banks which were ruined trying to save them would have 
their doors open to-day. 

Talk about this being a grant of special benefit to farmers 
if you will to the detriment of the public! I say that if we 
can make the farmers of this country prosperous—I do not 
mean give them anything—just give them a chance and pros- 
perity will extend into every business of the city just as the 
life-giving fluid comes up through the roots of the tree te make 
its fruit grow, its leaves green, and its trunk vigorous and 
strong, if the roots be kept healthy in fertile soil. We hare 
just had a demonstration of what happens to the vocations of 
the city when the purchasing power of agriculture is paralyzed. 

I believe in being cautious. I believe in making the soundness 
of every proposition the thing of first consideration. I do not 
believe in making a donation to the farmers. But there is a 
duty of government in the premises, a duty not to the farmers 
as against the public but a duty to the public to strengthen the 
economic structure of agriculture because it is the basic busi- 
ness, The loss of agricultural population and the loss of agri- 
cultural prosperity is a national loss and involves a danger to 
all the people of the Nation. 

The thought and energy of the Nation have been so completely 
absorbed in city building and agriculture has been so univer- 
sally regarded as an inexhaustible commissary, useful only to 
feed business, that the importance te the whole people of its 
relative decline has not yet become properly appreciated. I do 
not urge any claim of the agricultural classes for economic 
justice. I suy that the time has come when the vital needs of 
all the people can be met only by giving to the agricultural 
classes economic justice by providing, among other things, credit 
facilities adjusted to the peculiar necessities of their business. 
I am going to quote again from what I said nine years ago. 
I said then the fact that the world is consuming its surplus of 
agricultural products, and that the country is losing its pro- 
ducers, is of infinitely more concern to the millions in the cities 
who must eat to live than it is to those remaining on the farm 
who produce primarily to sell. The number of producers has 
become relatively so small, the current volume of production 
so small, the number of consumers so large and the impera- 
tive demand so large that if we were to slip a cog in the ma- 
chinery of production the problem would not be one of high 
cost of living merely, but this: Where at any price can we ob- 
tain the elements necessary to sustain life? When that time 
comes, as it must, unless we deal effectively with this situation, 
the people on the farms through whose hands these elements 
must pass can hold back enough for themselves and theirs, but 
what of the people in the cities with only a few days’ supply? 

The stimulus given by war conditions postponed the advance, 
but it is in progress again. 

We are building up great cities. Who is going to feed their 
multiplying millions? This thing can not go on. This mighty 
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sweep of population from the country must be stopped. How 
are we going to do it? 

It ought to be evident from what we know of our own condi- 
tion that something must be done which has not heretofore 
been done. The poet, the orator, the publicists, and the efforts 
of the Government have all failed to turn back the tide sweep- 
ing in from the country upon the great centers of population. 
It is true that each individual who goes to your cities from the 
country adds one more name to some city directory; it is also 
true that he adds to the keenness of the struggle of those who 
live there, reduces the output of what they must have to sus- 
tain life, and adds his tax upon the diminishing production. 

T grant, Mr. Speaker, that there was a time when the economic 
condition surrounding the business of agriculture did not so 
greatly concern those who live in the cities. Until compara- 
tively recent times the children of those who farmed, as a gen- 
eral proposition, were likewise compelled to farm when they 
grew to maturity, because they did not know how to earn a liv- 
ing except by doing that which their parents had taught them as 
they assisted in the farm work. But the extension of educa- 
tional advantages to the rural districts is liberating the farmers’ 
children from an ancestral vocation, while the spread of demo- 
cratic notions has opened to them every door of opportunity, 
and the modern cities are bidding for them. Those who do not 
farm should recognize that men are no longer compelled to farm 
through lack of opportunity to choose among the vocations of 
the country. Let us clearly understand now that they can be 
induced to farm only by the payment of as much net profit as a 
like investment of time, capital, and ability in any other busi- 
ness would bring. There is another phase which concerns the 
nonfarming classes. There can be no hope of reducing the cost 
of living by reducing the profits of the farmers. for the very 
evident reason that they are quitting at the present profit. 

The only place where we can hope to make a reduction is in 
the charges upon production and distribution. The movement 
from the country to the town is not the cause with which we 
must deal; it is not a primary cause; it is a result. We must 
deal with the cause which is responsible for that movement. 
We read a good deal about the superior adyantages offered by 
the country. Most of these articles are written by people who 
live in the cities or by people who have recently gone to the 
country, and who celebrated their change of residence by get- 
ting into the public prints. I have watched a number of such 


:ı people, and almost without exception it takes only a few 


years for them to absorb all of the joys of the country, and, 
needless to say, they willingly go back to the hardships of the 
city. The scenes of the countryside and the lights of the silvery 
moon have mighty strong competitors in the moving-picture 
shows and the electric liglits of the city, especially among people 
who have once been accustomed to them. But I recognize that 
these are not the sort of things which control the movements 
of the masses of the people, unless their civilization be in proc- 
ess of decay. Individuals make mistakes with reference to the 
change of residence, but the mass of population moves under the 
operation of irresistible economic law toward the centers of 
best opportunity. This law bas controlled the migration of all 
ages, and will control it until the end of time. It is absurd 
to rely on this back-to-the-country sentiment or on any other 
sentiment to establish and maintain balance of population as 
between the country and city. We had as well face the true 
situation and deal with it as it is. This matter is controlled 
hy unyielding economic laws—laws as unyielding as the law of 
gravitation. The movement of the mass of population shows 
where the best opportunities are as unerringly as the current of 
a stream shows the direction in which the lower level is to be 


‘found. Agriculture and the vocations of the city have been 


bidding against each other for the capital, the brawn, and the 
brains of the Nation, and the vocations of the city have been 
outbidding agriculture. 

If we would turn back the tide, we must help agriculture to 
raise the bid. That is all there is to it. We must ourselves pay 
more for what we consume, or we must help our farmers to get 
a larger part of what we pay. We must give them cheaper 
interest rates, and lessen the hazards of their business. That 
is our only choice. The burden of high rates of interest, the 
loss of the thousands of carloads of feod which rots in the 
fields and in the railroad yards while seeking a market, the 
robbery of unscrupulous commission men, the amount of loss 
resulting from dumping crops upon an oversupplied market, 
are being shifted to consumers. and we are feeling this weight. 
We will feel it mere. The time is near at hand when we will 
pay every cent of these charges. The relative abandonment of 
agriculture and the corresponding decrease of the volume of 
production, and with the resultant increase in prices, will not 


_cease until farming yields as much net profit as any other bus- 


iness would yield. To pay the net profit, insure the farmer this 


— 


net profit. world, of course, necessitate the payment of all 
losses and charges connected with the business. In the price 
of the things we eat, therefore, we must pay for the food prod- 
ucts which rot after production; we must pay the high interest 
charged to the farmers; we must pay the profit of the speculator 
who purchases from the farmer when he is forced to sell because 
of lack of credit. 

This is a new condition which never before existed on the 
earth. While population has always moved toward the centers 
of best opportunity, it has before this time moved slowly and 
with great difficulty. The lack of opportunity to equip for any 
other business bound the members of each succeeding generation 
to the business of their respective ancestors. The bonds are be- 
ing broken rapidly now, and if we will take the trouble to 
investigate, we will find the rule to be that when education 
liberates the country boy he goes to the city. Read the story 
of your last census report. Notice in the examination of your 
jury panels how many men now living in your towns and cities 
were born in the country and how few now living in the country 
were born in the cities: This is one of the far-reaching prob- 
lems of modern society. It is of interest, Mr. Speaker, and 
should be profitable to examine somewhat into the development 
of this problem. 

In the first half of the last century—notably between 1830 
and 1840—the utilization of steam and of electricity brought 
about an industrial revolution upon the earth. The business of 
the country began to adjust itself to the changed conditions 
resulting from the application of these forces to the activities 
of men. 

But agriculture was not able to move forward with the pro- 
cession. The reason is clear, and dees not refiect discredit 
upon the country. The industrial cities took many of its edu- 
cated, ambitious young men. Those engaged in agriculture 
were widely scattered. Their duties confined them to their re- 
spective farms. The consumers of their products came to be 
strangers, living far away. Effective business organization of 
agriculture was impossible under these conditions, and it came 
to occupy the position of a commissary in the economic rela- 
tions of the country. Its produets are not now sold in the sense 
that the minds of the producers and consumers meet in agree- 
ment upon the price. Agriculture is at an economic disad- 
Vantage; other businesses feed upon it. That we may clearly 
understand the situation with which we must deal, it is well 
to recall that before the application of steam and electricity to 
transportation and to manufacturing and other industries there 
existed throughout the world a condition of relative independ- 
ence in so far as the several communities as entities were con- 
cerned. Each community produced from necessity most of what 
it used and used most of what it produced. The wool, cotton, 
and flax raised in the several communities became, through the 
process of home manufacturing, the finished garments. The 
hides from the carcasses of home-grown animals went to the 
local tanner, then to the local leather workers, who were largely 
paid in barter. The local blacksmith and woodwork man 
made most of the farming implements. The miller ground the 
grain into meal and flour and took his pay in grain, and so 
on through the whole list of the simple requirements of that 
day. It is also worthy of notice that because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities each family carried a large surplus. Prac- 
tically all of the people lived in the country. New York City, 
two centuries old, then had only 200,000. people; Boston had 
60,000. Now over one-half of our families live in the cities 
and towns. They carry no surplus and no one is carrying any 
for them. The surplus accumulated during those times is be- 
ing consumed. The food level of the world is being lowered, 
and this can not be stopped under the economic conditions 
which now surround agriculture; the system of marketing agri- 
cultural products will not tolerate a surplus, 

With the application of steam and electricity the manufae- 
turing energy formerly distributed throughout the country 
became concentrated in the cities. The shoe cobbler, no longer 
able to compete with the equipped factory, with its cheapened 
modes of transportation, moved to such places as Boston. The 
spinning wheel and family loom became relics of a bygone 
industrial age and their operatives went ‘te centers like Fall 
River. The ox-team driver, unable to compete with the rail- 
roads, left the country and became an engineer. Agriculture. 
unorganized, deserted by many of those equipped for leader- 
ship, was hurled into the vortex of an industrial revolution, 
one of the chief results of which was the organization of every 
other business, the producing end and the selling end properly 
financed. 

It is not possible under existing conditions to preserve 
equilibrium of population as between the country and the cities. 
There must be equality of advantage if there is to be a balance of 
population. When the products of the cities go to market they 
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do so In response to demand for use and have marked upon them 
a price which incorporates the cost of the material, the cost of 
production, maintenance of plant, and all other expenses, plus 
a profit. The farmer's products are sold at whatever price they 
will bring, regardless of cost of production, profit, or anything 
else. We hear a great deal about the law of supply and demand 
controlling prices. No such law exercises control over bargain- 
ers who are not equally advantageously situated. Under mod- 
ern conditions this law has but a limited determining infinence 
upon current sales. It can not be depended upon to insure jus- 
tice. If two men were upon an island and one had all of the 
water and the other all of the food, and if the necessity of one 
to have water in order to live was a present necessity, while 
the other’s necessity for food was not a present necessity, this 
law would not insure a just bargain between them. How can 
farmers hope to be protected in the sale of their current prod- 
ucts when they are forced by unavoidable circumstances, fre- 
quently by pressure to pay a debt owing to a commercial bank, 
while the credit base is perfectly sound, to dump their crops 
upon the market in quantities in excess of the demand of the 
consuming market? 

In this method of sale they can not hope to receive the pro- 
tection of that law; they violate its provisions and must receive 
its penalty. I do not deny that that law is coming into control, 
but when it does the consumer will pay the price which the law 
would now decree were it in control, and the law of retribution 
will force society to pay with interest the penalties which the 
farmer’s economic disadvantage now compels him to bear. The 
scramble of a hungry world for what he produces will take 
care of his profit, but will not improve any feature of the pres- 
ent situation. Increase of prices does not indicate improved 
economic conditions surrounding agriculture. It is the herald 
of coming hunger widespread. If we will not divide the benefits 
of a bountiful harvest with the producer, we are going to the 
cupboard one of these mornings and there will be nothing for 
breakfast. We are working toward a lower food-supply level, 
because a small crop brings more money to the producer than a 
big one, and just a little surplus knoeks the bottom out of prices. 
In 1910 the southern farmers produced 12,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton. The world said that was not enough. The next year they 
produced 16,000,000 bales. They had to get up early and work 
late to raise and gather it. It cost them millions of dollars 
more to respond to this demand. The world's appreciation was 
shown by penalizing them $125,000,000. Is it any wonder that 
the country boy quits in disgust when a 16,000,000-bale crop 
brings $125,000,000 less than a 12,000,000-bale crop. The corn 
crop of 1912 was considerably larger than that of the preceding 
year, yet it brought $50,000,000 less money. This was the pre- 
war period let us remember. 

Tt is all right to reduce the price per unit when the number of 
units is larger, but to make the total price for the larger number 
of units less than the price for a smaller number of units is 
to bid for the smaller number of units, for a shortage of supply 
in the country. The thing which angments the danger of this 
situation is the uncertainty of the volume of any year’s produc- 
tion. The insects or the drought may come and the brightest 
prospects be blighted. No one can guess when they will come, 
We must make it economically possible as it is physically pos- 
sible to create and carry a surplus as a protection against the 
hazards of seasons and insects. This Is the problem of all of 
the people, let our friends from the cities remember. All of 
the people must eat to live, while the farmer's greatest profit 
is when the people are hungry. If we will remove the penalty 
now imposed for a bountiful harvest, the productive energy 
of the country, undiscouraged, will go on with its work, and 
when the years of low production come we can eat the surplus 
carried over from the more fruitful years, It Is said that the 
man who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew is 
a public benefactor, but we are offering mighty poor encourage- 
ment for the two-blade production, if the two blades bring less 
money than the one would have brought. Farmers do not now 
produce primarily to feed their families as they once did. They 
produce to sell for money. 

If we can reduce the overhead expenses, if we can reduce 
the interest charges, if we can reduce the waste and the loss 
from the forced sales of farm products, if we can reduce the 
hazards of the business, the constituents of my friend from 
New York will have a chance to get cheaper food and to have 
a surer food supply than if this waste, this loss, and this hazard 
continues and they continue to drive the farmers from the 
fields to the cities. And if we can put agriculture on a sounder 
economic basis there will not be so many business failures in 
the cities and the working people there will be more sure of em- 
ployment, 


It is inevitable that sooner or later, and I believe it will 
be soon, those who must purchase the products of the farm 
in order to live must pay back to the farmer whatever he 
must pay for the money which he is required to borrew, 
and must pay for the hazard which his business is subject 
to by reason of inability to get credit, which results in finan- 
cial loss. 

The elimination of this waste, physical and economic, the 
maintenance of the balance of population as between the 
country and the city, and the creation of the ability to carry 
the surplus from the years of bountiful harvest to supplement 
the yield of the years of low production constitute a new prob- 
lem which has come to challenge the genius of this generation, 
and we must deal with it upon the responsibility of our own 
judgment. None among the many problems which have come 
to us is more difficult or more far-reaching in the extent to 
which it touches the vital interest of all of the people, 

Gentlemen may hesitate to commit the National Government 
to new activities, and it is well to hesitate to the extent of 
extreme caution. But we have no choice here. We are dealing 
with a problem as vital as life itself. To a large extent no 
generation can choose its activities. All of the generations of 
men who have lived before us have been shaping our task. In- 
exorable necessity drives us to its performance. 

Government had its genesis in necessity. It exists for no 
other purpose than to afford the individuals who constitute it 
the machinery by which to promote the common good, When 
the necessities of a people change, the activities of their govern- 
ment must correspondingly change. When the individuals act- 
ing as such are not able to deal with a situation affecting the 
body of citizenship, the dealing with that situation becomes a 
solemn governmental duty. No agricultural organization has 
been strong enough to solve this problem. Were it possible to 
obtain it, the possession of such strength would give a power 
which the absolute monarchs of old never dreamed of having. 
Society will rue the day, if that day ever comes, when it drives 
the agricultural producer into such an organization as that. 

This is not an extreme thing here proposed, It is the neces- 
sary safe thing to do. 

It is my observation that the demands upon government 
which result in dangerous experiments and policies frequently, 
it would perhaps be safe to say usually, are traceable to the 
failure of government to do what it ought to do at the time it 
ought to do it. What is proposed by this bill has already been 
postponed too long. Let us not add to that delay. If we do, 
radicalism, dangerous to them and to the country, may de- 
velop among the farmers of this country such as we have not 
known before, and force the payment of a terrible penalty for 
the failure properly to discharge a governmental duty to all the 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN, General debate having been concluded, by 
order of the House the committee recesses until 8.30. 

Accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the committee 
recessed until 8.30. 

AFTER RECESS, 


The recess having expired (at 8.30 o’clock p. m.), the com- 
mittee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., 
TITLE I. 


SHORT TITLE. 


Secrion 1. That this title may be cited as “ The Federal live stock 
and agricnitural corporation loan act.” 

Src. 2. That corporations for the purpose of providing credit facili- 
ties for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United States, 
to be known as Federal Live Stock and Agricultural Loan Corporations, 
may be formed by aby number of natural persons not less in any case 
than five. Such persons shall enter into articles of association which 
shall specify in general terms the object for which the corporation is 
formed, ane may contain any other provisions, not inconsistent with 
law, which the corporation may see fit to adopt for the regulation of 
its business and the conduct of its affairs. uch articles of associa- 
tion shali be signed by the persons intending to participate in the 
organization of the corporation and thereafter shall be forwarded to 
the Comptroller of the Currency to be filed and preserved in bis office. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MCFADDEN offers the following amendment (with notice that if 
ecopted, he will move to strike out subsequent sections of the bill), 
namely : 


“That when used in this act, the term Federal farm loan act” 


means the Federal farm loan act approved July 17, 1916, as amended. 
and the Federal reserve act’ means the Federal reserve act approved 
December 23, 1913, as amended. 

“Sec, 2. That section 1 of the Federal farm loan act is amended to 
read as follows: 
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, “TITLE 1. 

“Suction 1. That this act may be cited as the ‘Federal farm loan 
act.’ Its administration shall be under the direction and control of the 
Federal Farm Loaw Board hereinafter created. 

“Src. 3. That the Federal farm loan act fs amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new title, to read as follows:“ 

Mr, LUCE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. I entered the Hall when the clock hand was at 
8.30 with the expectation of making a unanimous-consent re- 
quest before the reading of the bill began. May I make that 
unanimous-consent request now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks you may. 

Mr. LUCE. I request that the reading of the bill be by 
paragraphs. The section of the bill upon which the Clerk has 
just entered covers 17 pages, and possibly 40 or 50 more or less 
independent provisions, I would submit that if these are taken 
up in accordance with the practice of the House we shall get 
into hopeless confusion in the handling of amendments, and I 
submit the suggestion that the bill be read by paragraphs or 
subsections, probably by paragraphs would be better, in order 
that we might avoid what otherwise would be a difficult situa- 
tion, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman refer to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LUCE. I do 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment be read by paragraphs. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill passed the Senate on the 16th of February after 
very long and careful consideration. It had been previously 
considered by the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry in part 
aud was indorsed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and by various other governmental agencies, 
and it has had very careful consideration. While ordinartly I 
should quite agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luck] in his request to read the bill by sections or paragraphs, 
at this stage of the session it is perfectly obvious that to read 
the bill by paragraphs is to kill it, and therefore I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota objects. 
The Clerk will resume the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I express a doubt that there is a 
quorum present. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman did not make the point of 
no quorum. He just expressed a doubt as to there being a 
quorum. 

The CHAERMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and two gentlemen are present—a quorum. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 201. That the Federal Farm Loan Board shall have power to 
grant charters for 12 institutions to be known and styled as “ inter- 
mediate credit banks.“ 

Such institutions shall be established in the same cities as the 12 
Federal land banks and the officers and directors of the several Federal 
land banks shall be ex officio officers and directors of the several 
intermediate credit banks hereby provided for. 

And shall have powie to enrploy and pay all clerks, bookkeepers, 
„ and other help necessary to carry on the business herein 
ant 

Each intermediate credit bank shall have all the usual corporate 
powers of corporations doing a similar business and shall bave power 
to sue and be sued law and 2 and for purposes of 
jurisdiction shall be deemed a citizen of the State where it is located. 

Intermediate credit banks, when designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the United 
States Government and rform such duties as shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Upon default of any obligation any intermediate credit bank may 
be declared insolvent and placed in the hands of a receiver by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and proceedings shall thereupon be had ta 
accordance with the provisions of section 20 of the Federal farm 
lonn act regarding national farm loan associations. 

The charters to such intermediate credit banks shall be granted 
upon application of the directors of the Federal land banks, which 
1 — be In such form as the Federal Farm Loan Board 
= ‘Suc banks when chartered and established shall have power: 

(a) Subject solely to such restrictions, limitations, and conditions 
as mer be Ls se by the Federal Farm an Board not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act (1) to discount for, or purchase from, 
any national bank, State bank, trust company, agricultural credit cor- 
poration, Incorporated Hve-stock loan company, savings institution, or 

ative bank, or cooperative credit or markefing association of 
cultural producers organized under the laws of any State, or for 
any other intermediate credit bank, with its indorsement, any note, 
roceeds 


draft, bill of exchange, debenture, or other such obligation the 
of which have been ad or used. te the first imetance” 


ve adva 
agricultural or for the raising, breeding, fat or m 
ing of live stock; (2) sell peg Ae tent hay 
loans or advances direet to any coo tive association 


orga. 
under the laws any State or the United States end of 
persons engaged producing, or producing and — — 


3 products, or live stock, if the notes or other such obliga- 
h are secured by warehouse receipts, andyor 


per cent of the market value of the products covered by said ware- 
house receipts or shipping documents, or of the live stock covered by 
said mortgages, and under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board: Provided further, That no 
fntermediate credit bank shall 9 for ese national bank, 
State bank, or trust company which dy has bills rediseonnted 
equal to or exceeding the pens permito by such bank or trust 
company under the laws of the ju iction creating the same: And 
provided further, That the total amount of all bills payable and redts- 
counts for agricultural credit corporations, in ated live-stock loan 
companies, or cooperative banks, whether made by intermediate credi 
banks or elsewhere, shall never exceed ten times 3 capita 
stock and surplus of such organization: And provided further, That 
if the luws any jurisdiction under which any bank or trust com- 
pany receiving demand d its is created do not impose a limit upon 
he rediscount privilege such bank or trust company, then no paper 
shall be rediscounted for such bank or trust company which has already 
rediscounted paper . mee to or exceedi five times its paid-up capital 
stock and surplus: ovided, That no intermediate credit bank shall 
discount for or purchase from any organization included in this act, 
with its indorsement, notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other similar 
instruments or make loans or advances direct to any cooperative asso- 
ciation organized under the laws of any State or the United States 
and composed of persons enga in producing or producing and mar- 
keting staple agricuitural 3 ucts or live stock, in excess of limita- 
tions to be prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan Board which in no 
ease on any class of paper shall exceed to any one borrower 20 per 
cent of the capital stock of said intermediate credit bank. Such loans 
or discounts must have a maturity at the time they are made or dis- 
counted by the intermediate credit bank of not less than six months 
nor more than three years. Any intermediate credit bank may in its 
discretion sell loans or discounts made under this subdivision, with 
or withont its indorsement. Rates of interest or discount charged by 
the intermediate credit banks upon such loans and discounts shall be 
sub to the sipor of the Federal Farm Loan Board. On the 
majority vote of the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board any 
intermediate credit bank shall be nired to redisconnt the discounted 
paper of any other intermediate credit bank at rates of interest to be 
fixed by the Federal Farm Loaw Board. 

(D) Subject to the a 1 of the Federal Farm Loan Board to 
issue and to sell collateral trust debentures or other similar obligations 
with a maturity at the time of issve of not more than five years, which 
shall be secured by at least a Hke face amount of cash, or notes or 
other such obligations discounted or purchased or representing loana 
made under subdivision (a): Provided, That no intermediate credit 
bunk shall have power to issue or obligate itself for debentures or 
other obligations under the ons of this section in excess of ten 
times the amount of the paid-up ital and surplus of such bank 
established under this act. The p sions of Title I relating to the 
preparation and issue of farm-loan bonds shall, so far as applicable, 
govern the preparation and issue of debentures or other such obliga- 
tions issued under this subdivision; but the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall preseribe rules and tions governing the receipt, custody, 
substitution, and release of collateral instruments securing such de- 
benteres or other obligations, the right of substitution being hereby 
granted. Rates of interest upon debentures and other such obligations 
issued under this subdiviston shall, subject to the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loaw Board, be fixed by the Intermediate credit bank 
making the issue, not exceeding 6 per cent per annum. 

Sec. 202. That before 8 at discounts under the provisions of 
this act, each intermediate it bank shall establish a promulgate 
a rate of discount to be approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Any intermediate credit which has made an issue of debentures 
under the provisions of this act may thereafter establish, with the 
approval of the Farm Board, a rate of discount not exceeding by 
more than 1 per cent per annum the rate borne by its last preceding 
Issue of debentures. 

No organization entitled to the privileges of this act shall, without 
the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, be allowed to discount 
with . credit bank any note or other obligation upon 
which the original borrower has been charged a rate of interest ex- 
ceeding by more than 1% per cent per annum the discount rate of the 
Federal Innd bank at the time such loan was made. 

An intermediate credit bank may, subject to the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, buy in the open market at or below par for 
its own account and retire at or before maturity apy such debentures 
or obligations issued by It. 

Sec. 208. That for the purpose of exercising the powers conferred by 
this title each intermediate credit bank shall have a subscribed capital 
stock of $5,000.000. Capital stock of such amount shall be divided 
into shares of $5 ench and shalt be subscribed, held, and paid by the 
Government of the United States. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to subseribe to such capital stock on behalf of the 
United States, such subscription to be sub; te call In whole or in 
part by directors of the said banks upon 30 days’ notice to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
take out shares as called and to pay for the same out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise priated. 

Sre. 204. That the Federal Farm Loan Board shall E tat appor- 
tion the joint expenses incurred by the 5 department op- 
erating under Title I of this act aud the intermediate credit banks 
operating under Title II of this act in each intermediate credit bank. 
and shail assess against the intermediate credit banks in proportion to 
the capital and reserve of such bank its proportionate share of the 
expenses of any additional personnel in the rm loan burean made 
necessary in connection with the vation of this prevision. After all 
necessa! expenses of an intermediate credit bank have been paid or 
provid for the net earnings shalt be divided into equal parts and 
one-half thereof shall be paid to the United States and the bal- 
ance shall be d into a surplus fund until ft shall amount to 
100 per cent of the subscribed capital stock of such bank and that 
thereafter 10 per cent of such earnings shall be pers into the surplus. 
After the aforesaid requirements have beew fully met, the then net 
earnings shall be paid to the United States as a franchise tax. The 
net 0 derived by the United States from intermediate credit 
banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of the ry, be used 


to supplement the gol against gan Unt States 
notes or shall be applied to the reduction of the ou ding bonded 
indebteduess of the United States wader regulations bed 
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by the Secretary of the Treasury. Should an intermediate credit bank 
be dissolved or go into liquidation, any magus remaining after the 
payment of all debts and any requirements as hereinbefore provided, the 

ance then remaining shall be paid to and become the property of the 
United States and shall be similarly applied. 

Sec. 205. That any intermediate credit bank issuing debentures 
or other such obligations under section 201 shall be primarily Hable 
therefor, and shall also be liable, upon peeve tae of the coupons 
for interest payments due upon any such debentures or obligations 
issued by any other intermediate credit bank and remaining unpaid 
in consequence of the default of the other intermediate credit bank. 
Any intermediate credit bank shall likewise be tay for such portion 
of the principal of debentures or obligatious so issued as are not paid 
after the assets of such other intermediate credit bank have en 
Nquidated and distributed. Such losses, if any, either of interest or 
of principal, shall be assessed by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
against solvent intermediate credit banks Mable therefor in propor- 
tion to the amount of capital stock, surplus, and debentures or other 
such obligations which each may have outstanding at the time of such 
assessment. Every intermediate credit bank shall, by appropriate 
action of its board of directors duly recorded in its minutes, obligate 
itself to become liable on debentures and other such obligations as 
provided in this section. 

Sec. 206. That in order to enable each intermediate credit bank 
to carry out the par ses of this act, the Comptroller of the Currency 
is hereby authorized and directed, upon the request of any inter- 
mediate credit bank, (a) to furnish for the confidential use of such 
bank such reports, records, and other information as he may have 
available relating to the financial condition of national banks through 
or for which the intermediate credit bank has made or contemplates 
making discounts, and ib) to make through his examiners, for the 
confidential use of the intermediate credit bank, examinations of or- 
ganizations through or for which the intermediate credit bank has 
made or contemplates making discounts or loans: Provided, That no 
such examination shall be made without the consent of such organiza- 
tion except where such examination is required by law: Provided, 
That the Federal Farm Loan Board shall have authority to require 
that any organization except State banks, trust companies, and sayings 
associations shall, as a condition precedent to securing rediscount 
privileges with the intermediate credit bank of its district, file with 
such bank its written consent to its examination as may be directed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board by land-bank examiners; and State 
banks, trust companies and savings associations may be in like man- 
ner uired to file their written consent that reports of thelr ex- 
amination by constituted authorities may be furnished by such 
authorities upon request to the Intermediate credit bank of their 
district. Every such association shall make to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board not less than three reports during each year according 
to the form which may be prescribed by the Federal Farm Toan 
Board, verified by the oath or affirmation of the president, or secre- 
tary, or treasurer, of cach intermediate credit bank and attested by 
‘the signature of at least three of the directors. Each report shall 
exhibit, In detail and under W heads, the resources and 
liabilities of the bank at the close of business on any past day 
specimen by the Federal Farm Loan Board within five days from 
the receipt of a request or requisition therefor from the board, 
and in the same form in which it is made to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board shall be published in a newspaper published in the place where 
such association is established, or if there is no newspaper in the 
place, then in the one 3 nearest thereto, in the same ai ge A 
at the expense of the bank; and such. proof of publication shall be 
furnished as may be required by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board shall also have powes to call for special 

n 


reports from any particular bank whenever its Judgment the same 
are necessary for a full and sompiete knowledge of its condition. 
Land-bank appraisers are authorized, upon the request of any 


intermediate credit bank and with the approval of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, to investigate and make a written report upon the 
3 covered by warchouse receipts, shipping documents, and the 
ive stock covered by mortgages which are security for notes or other 
such obligations representing any loan to any organization, under 
subdivision (a) of section 201. nd-bank examiners are authorized, 
upon the request ef any Intermediate credit bank and with the ap- 
proval of the Federal rm Loan Board, to examine and make a 
written report upon the condition of ony, organization except national 
banks to which the intermediate credit bank contemplates making 
any such loan. 

Sec. 207. That the Federal Farm Loan Board is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with Jaw, as it deems neces- 
sary for the efficient execution of the provisions of this title, 

BC. 208. The privileges of tax exemption accorded under Title I, sec- 
tion 26, of this act shall apply also to each intermediate credit bank, 
fncluding Its capital, reserve or surplus, and the income derived there- 
from. and the debentures issued under Title II of this act shall be 
deemed and held to be instrumentalities of the Government and shall 
enjoy the same tax exemptions as are accorded farm-loan bonds in said 
section. The word“ instrumentalities as used in this section shall be 
neither construed nor advertised te mean “ obligations.” 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CORPORATIONS. 


Sze. 209. That corporations for the purpose of providing credit 
facilities for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United 
States, to be known as 1 credit corporations, may be formed 
by any number of natural persons not less in any case than five, Such 
persons shall enter into articles of association which shall specify the 
object for which the corporation is formed. Such articles of associa- 
tion shall be signed by the persons intending to participate in the 
organization of the corporation and be forwarded to the Federal Farm 
Loun Board to be filed and preserved in its office. 


REQUISITES OF ARTICLES AND CERTIFICATE. 


Sec, 210. That persons signing such articles of association shall make 
an organization certificate which shall specifically state the name of 
the co ration to be organized. the place where its office is to be lo- 
cated, the State or States in which its operations are to be carried on, 
the amount of its capital stock, and the number of shares into which 
the same shall be divided, and that the certificate is made to enable the 
subscribers to avail themselves of the advantages of this act. 

The name of each corporation organized under this act shall include 
the words “agricultural credit corporation.” 

The organization certificate and articles of association shall be ac- 
knowledged before some judge of a court of record or notary public and 
shall, together with the acknowledgment thereof duly authenticated by 


the seal of snch court or notary, be transmitted to the Federal Farm 
— Board, who shall file, record, and carefully preserve the same in its 
office. 

Upon making and filing the articles of association and organization 
certificate with the Federal Farm Loan Board, and when the Federal 


Farm Loan Board has approved the same and issued a written permit 
to begin business, the corporation shall be and become a body corporate, 
and shall have power— 

(1) To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) To have succession for a period of 50 years unless sooner dis- 
solved by the act of shareholders owning two-thirds of Its stock or 
by act of Congress or unless its charter shall be forfeited for ylolation 


(8) To make contracts. 
(4) To sue and be sued, complain and defend in any court of law 


or equity. 
(5) To elect or appoint directors and by its board of directors to 
appoint such officers and employees as may be deemed proper; to de- 
fine their authority and duties; to fix their salaries; in its discretio: 

to require bonds of any of Jara and to fix the penalty thereof; an 

to dismiss at pleasure any of such officers or employees. 

(6) To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent 
with law or the regulations of the Federal Farm Loan Board defini 
ing the manner in which its general business may be conducted, its 
shares of stock be transferred, its directors and officers be elected or 
appointed, its property transferred, and the privileges granted to It 
by law be exercised and enjoyed. 

(7) To exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized of- 
ficers or agents all powers specifically granted by tbe provisions of 
this act, and such incidental wers as shall necessary to carry 
on the business for which it Is incorporated, within the limitations 
prescribed by this act, but such corporation shall transact no business 
except such as is incidental and N preety to its or- 
ganization until authorized in writing by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
to commence business under the provisions of this act. 

(8) The affairs of each corporation organized under the provisions 
of this act shall be managed by not less than five directors, who shall 
be elected by the stockholders at a wee to be held at any time 
before the corporation is authorized by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
to commence business, and afterwards at meetings to be held on such 
day in January of each year as may be provided in the articles of 
association. e directors so elected shall hold office for one year, 
and until their successors are elected and bave qualified. Every direc- 
tor and other officer of the corporation shall, before entering upon 
the duties of his office, take and subscribe an oath before a notary 
public or other official baring a seal and authorized to administer oaths, 
conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of his office. 
Such oath shall be in such form as may be Dh pel ae gi the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and shall be filed in the ce of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Any vacancy in the board shall be filled by appointment 
by the remaining directors, and any director so appointed shall hold 
his place until the next election, 

SEC. 211. That each corporation so organized shall have power under 
pana Dania and regulations as the Federal Farm Loan Board may pre- 
scribe : 

(1) To make advances upon, to discount, rediscount, or purchase, 
and to sell or negotiate, with or without its indorsement or guaranty, 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange, and to accept drafts or bills of 
exchange, which— 

(a) Are issued or drawn for an agricultural purpose, or the pro- 
ceeds of which have been or are to be used for an agricultural purpose ; 

(b) Have a maturity, at the time of discount, purchase, or accept- 
ance, not begin | nine months; 

(c) Are secured at the time of discount, purchase, or acceptance 
by warehouse receipts or other like documents conveying or securing 
title to eee und readily marketable agricultural products, 
or by chattel mortgages or other like instruments conferring a first 
. lien upon live stock which are being fattened for 
market. 

(2) To make advances upon or to discount, rediscount, or purchase, 
and to sell or negotiate, with or without its indorsement or guaranty, 
notes secured by chattel mortgages conferring a first and paramount 
Hen npon maturing or breeding Hye stock or dairy herds, and having 
a maturity at the time of discount, rediscount, or purchase not exceed- 
ing three years. 

(3) To subscribe for, acquire, own, buy, sell, and otherwise deal tn 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness, bonds, or other obligations of the 
United States to such extent as its board of directors may determine, 

(4) To act, when requested by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
fiscal agent of the United States, and to perform such services as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may require in connection with the issue, 
Sale, redemption, or repurchase of bonds, notes, Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness, or other obligations of the United States, 

(5) To purchase, hold. acquire, and dispose of shares of the capital 
stock of any corporation organized under the provisions of section 8 of 
this act, in an amount not to exceed at any time 20 per cent of its 
paid-in and unimpaired capital and surplus. 

6) To purchase, hold, and convey real estate for the following pur- 
poses, and for no others: 

(a) Such as shall be necessary for its accommodation in the trans- 
action of its business, 

(b) Such as shall be mortgaged to It In good faith by way of se- 
curity for debts previously contracted. 

(e) Such as shall be conveyed to it in satisfaction of loans or ad- 
sanes made or debts previously contracted in the course of its 
dealings, 

ta) Such as it shall purchase at sales under judgments, decrees, or 
mortgages held by the corporation or shall purchase to secure debts 
due to it, 

Any obligation referred to in paragraphs 1 or 2 of this 1 
which is secnred by chattel mortgage upon live stock of an estimate. 
market value at least equal to the face amount of such obligation may 
be additionally secured by mortgage or deed of trust upon real estate 
or by other securities, under such regulations as may be made by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

LIMITATIONS. 

Sec. 212. Except as hereinafter in section 215 provided, no cor- 
poration organized under this act shall incur Habillties, whether direct 
or contingent, in excess of ten times its paid-in and unimpaired capital 
and surplus: nor shall any such corporation make advances to or hold 
notes or other direct obligations of any person or corporation, or have 
outstanding acceptances for any person or corporation, in an amount 
exceeding 20 per cent of the paid ein and unimpaired capital and sur- 
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plus of such corporation, unless such advances, notes, acceptances, or 
other obligations are adequately secured by warehouse receipts repre- 
senting readily marketable and nonperishable agricultural commodities, 
in which event the amount of such advances to, or notes or other 
direct obligations of, or acceptances for, such one person, association, 
or corporation shall not exceed 50 per cent of such paid-in and unim- 
paired capital and surplus. No such corporation shall purchase, own, 
or deal in oak live stock except live stock taken in the course of liqui- 
dation of obligations held by it. 
INTEREST RATES, . 

Src. 213. Any corporation organized under the provisions of this 
act may charge on any loan or discount made, or upon any note, bill 
of exchange, or other evidence of debt, interest at a rate not exceed- 
ing by more than 13 r cent the rate of discount of the intermediate 
credit bank of the district at the time such loan is made or credit 


extended, 

The taking, receiving, reserving, or charging a rate of interest 

eater than is allowed by the precede paragraph, whea i 
one, shall be deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest which the 
note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it or which has been 
agreed to be paid thereon. In case the greater rate of interest has 
been paid the person by whom it has been paid or his legal repre- 
sentative may recover back in an action in the nature of an action for 
debt twice the amount of the interest thus paid from the corporation 
taking or receiving the same, provided such action is commenced within 
two years from the time the usurious interest was collected, 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


Sec. 214. That no corporation organized under the provisions of 
this act shall be permitted to commence business with a paid-in capital 
of less than $250,000; and no rmit to begin business shall be 
issued to any such corporation by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
until there shall have been filed with it a certificate signed by the 
president or treasurer and by individuals comprising a majority of 
the board of directors of such corporation showing that at least 50 
per cent of the authorized capital stock of such corporation has been 
paid in in cash; and the remainder of the capital stock of such 
corporation shall be paid in installments of at least 10 per cent 
. ai the whole amount of the capital, and the entire authorized 
capital stock shall be paid in within six months from the date upon 
which such corporation shall be authorized by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to commence business. The payment of each installment shall 
be certified to the Federal Farm Loan Board under oath by the 
president or cashier of such corporation. 

The capital stock of any such corporation may be increased at any 
time with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board by a vote 
of two-thirds of the holders of its issued and outstanding capital 
stock, or by written consent of all of its shareholders without a 
meeting and without a formal yote; and may be reduced in like 
manner: Provided, That in no event shall such capital stock be 
reduced to an amount less than one-tenth of its then outstandin 
indebtedness, direct or contingent, or to an amount less than $250, y 
nor without at the same time reducing proportionately their out- 
standing liabilities. No corporation except as herein provided, shall 
withdraw or permit to be withdrawn, either in the form of dividends 
or otherwise, any portion of its paid-in capital, and section 5204 
of the United States Revised Statutes, 2 the payment of 
unearned dividends or the withdrawal of capital of national banks, 
— 17 — pe held to apply to corporations organized under the provisions 
of this act. 

The provisions and limitations ‘contained in section 5136 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, relative to transfer of the shares 
of the capital stock of national banks, shall apply to corporations 
organized under the provisions of this act. 

8 any shareholder or his assigns falls, upon demand of the 
Federal Farm an Board, to pay his subscription or any part thereof 
on stock of such corporation subscribed to by him, the directors of the 
corporation, after 15 days’ notice, shall proceed in the manner pre- 
ser by section 5141 of the United States Revised Statutes for the 
collection of unpaid subscriptions to stock of national banks. 

Section 5144 of the United States Revised Statutes, which relates to 
the right of shareholders of national banks to vote by proxy, shall be 
held to apply to shareholders of corporations organized or doing business 
under the provisions of this act. 


REDISCOUNT CORPORATIONS. 


Sec. 215. That corporations having an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000 or over may be organized under the provisions of this act, to 
exercise all the powers enumerated in section 212, except that in Heu 
of the powers conferred in subsections 1 and 2 of said section 211 such 
corporations shall have power: 

1) Upon the indorsement of any corporation organized under the 
terms of this act, or of any bank or trust company which is a member 
of the Federal reserve system, to rediscount for such corporation, bank, 
or trust company, notes, drafts, or bills of exchange which conform to 
the requirements of subsections 1 and 2 of section 211 of this act. 

(2) To discount or purchase notes, drafts, or bills of exchange issued 
or drawn by cooperative associations of producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts, provided such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are secured at the 
time of discount or purchase by warehouse receipts or other like docu- 
ments conveying or securing title to nonperishable and readily mar- 
ketable agricultural products, and have a maturity at the time of dis- 
count or purchase not exceeding nine months. 

3) To sell or negotiate with or without recourse any note, draft, or 
bill of exchange discounted or purchased hereunder. 

Corporations organized under the provisions of this section shall not 
be subject to the limitations contained in section 212, but the Federal 
Farm Loan Board may, by general regulations, from time to time pre- 
scribe the amount of indebtedness, direct or contingent, which such cor- 

rations may incur, and the aggregate amount of paper of different 

ypes which such corporations may rediscount for any one corporation. 

Corporations with powers limited, as provided in this section, shall 
not be subject to the requirements as to deposit of bends or other obli- 
gations of the United States, as provided in section 216 of this act. 

PERMIT TO BEGIN BUSINESS. 

Sec. 216. That no corporation organized under this act, except corpo- 
rations with wers limited, as provided in section 215, shall commence 
business until it has deposited with the Federal reserve bank of the 
district wherein it has Its 3 place of business, bonds or other 
obligations of the United States in an aggregate face amount at least 
25 per cent of its paid-in capital stock. ch such corporation shall 
at all times keep on deposit with such Federal reserve bank an amount 
of such bonds or other obligations of the United States at least equal 


corporation, direct or contingent, said amount to inelude the 2 
cent deposited as hereinbefore provided. Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, such bonds or other obligations shall be held by such Federal 
reserve bank, subject to the direction and control of the Federal Farm 
n Board, in trust for the egna and pro rata protection and benefit 
of all holders of notes, debentures, drafts, bills of exchange, or ac- 
ceptances upon which such corporation may be directly or contin utly 
liable. Upon receipt of proper evidence that the amount of such A 
or other obligations of the United States so deposited exceeds 7 per 
cent of such aggregate indebtedness, the Federal Farm Loan rd 
may release such excess, provided that the amount remaining on deposit 
shall in no event be reduced below 25 per cent of the paid-in capital 
stock of such corporation. Under such regulations as the 1 
Farm Loan Board may prescribe, a Federal reserve bank may, upon 
request of the corporation which deposited the same, sell any such 
bonds or obligations for account of such corporation, and permit such 
corporation to use the proceeds thereof for the protection or preserva- 
tion of ony. roperty pledged or mortgaged as security for obligations 
owned or indorsed by the corporation, If fe reason of such sale the 
face amount of such bonds or other obligations of the United States 
remaining on deposit with such Federal reserve bank shall be less than 
72 per cent of such aggregate indebtedness of the corporation, no fur- 
ther advances shall be made, or notes, drafts, or bills of exchange 
discounted, rediscounted, accepted, or purchased, by such corporation 
until sufficient additional bonds or other obligations of the United 
States have been de ted to make good the deficiency. 

In determining whether to grant permission to do business to any 
corporation organized under the provisions of this act the Federal 
Farm Loan Board shall take into account the extent to which the laws 
of the State or States in which the corporation will do business afford 
adequate protection to advances made upon the security of warehouse 
receipts covering agricultural commodities or chattel mortgages upon 
live stock with respect to (a) bonding, licensing, and inspection of 
warehouses; (b) recordation of chattel mortgages or deeds of trust 
on live stock: (e) recordation of brands or other identifying marks on 
live stock; (d) reporting and recording of interstate shipments and 
slaughter of live stock; and (e) right of mortgagee to release a por- 
tion of the mortgaged property without prejudice to the priority of 
lien as against junior lienors or other creditors of the mortgagor. 

Sec. 217. That all agricultural credit corporations organized under 
the provisions óf this act shall be under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, which shall be charged with the execution of 
all laws of the United States relating to the organization regulation, 
and control of such corporations. The Farm Loan Board shall exercise 
the same general power of supervision over agricultural credit corpora- 
tions organized under the provisions of this act as is now exercised by 
the Comptroller of the Currency over national banks organized under 
the laws of the United States. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board is hereby authorized to employ such 
additional examiners, clerks, and other employees as it shall deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act as to agricultural 
credit corporations and to assign to duty in the office of the Farm 
Loan Bureau in Washington such examiners and assistant examiners 
as it shall deem necessary to assist in the performance of the work of 
that bureau, and shall assess against the several agricultural credit 
corporations, in proportion to their total assets, a sum sufficient to 
Pay the expenses of such examiners, clerks, and employees for the 
ensuing balf year. Each such corporation shall y the amount so 
assessed against it to the Treasurer of the Unit States, subject to 
the order of the Federal Farm Loan Board. The salaries of such addi- 
tional examiners, assistant examiners, clerks, and other employees 
shall be fixed in advance by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


BANKS MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MAY BECOME 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


Sec. 218, That any member bank of the Federal reserve system ma 
file application with the Comptroller of the Currency for permlesion — 
invest an amount not ex ing in the aggregate 6 per cent of its 
paid-in capital stock and SDN in the stock of one or more of the 
corporations organized, or doing business, under the provisions of this 
act, and upon approval of such ap lication ma 
The Comptroller of the Currency s 
reject su 


in face yalue to 74 per cent of the aggregate indebtedness of such 
per 


tt have a 3 such stock. 
ye discretion to a re 
application in whole or in part. * 8 
TAXATION, 


Sec. 219. That taxation by a State of the shares in corporations or- 
— or reorganized under the provisions of this act, or of dividends 
erived therefrom, or of the income of said corporations, or real estate 
owned by them, shall be such only as is or may be authorized by law 
in the case of national banking associations. 

Sec. 220. That the moneys of corporations organized under the 
provisions of this act may be kept on deposit subject to check in any 
member bank of the Federal reserve system. 

The Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized to 
tories for and fiseal agents of any of the corporations o 
the provisions of this act in the general performance o 
conferred by this title. 

Sec. 221. That all corporations not organized under the provisions 
of this act are prohibited from using the words “agricultural credit“ 
as part of their corporate name, and any violation of this prohibition 
committed after the passage of this act shall subject the part charged 
therewith with a penalty of $50 for each day during whteh 11 Is com- 
mitted or repeated. 

Sec. 222. That any agricultural or live-stock financing corporation 
incorporated by special law of any State or organized under the gen- 
eral laws of any State and having an unimpalred capital sufficient to 
entitle it to become an cultural credit corporation under the pro- 
visions of this act, may, by the vote of the shareholders owning not 
less than 51 per cent of the capital stock of such corporation, with 
the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board, be converted into an 
agricultural credit corporation under this act, with any name approved 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board: Provided, however, That the said 
conversion shall not be in contravention of the State law. In such 
case the articles of association and organization certificate may be 
executed by a majority of the directors of the corporation, and the 
certificate shall declare that the owners of 51 per cent of the capital 
stock have authorized the directors to make such certificate and to 
change or convert the corporation into an agricultural credit corpora- 
tion under this act. A majority of the directors, after executing the 
articles of association and the organization certificate, shall have 
power to execute all other papers and to do whatever may be required 
to make its organization perfect and complete as an agricultural credit 
corporation. The shares of any such corporation may continue to be 


act as deposi- 
nized under 
the powers 
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for the same amonnt each as they were before the conversion, and the 
directors may continue to be directors of the corporation until others 
are elected or appointed. When the Federal Farm Loan Board has 

ven to such corporation a certificate that the provisions of this act 

ave been complied with, such init ee and all its ot saben age 
owners, and employees, shall have the same powers and privileges a 
Shall be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and regulations, in all 
respects, us shall have been prescribed by this act for corporations 
originally organized as agricultural credit corporations, 


CONSOLIDATION OF CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED UNDER THIS ACT. 


Sec. 223. That any two or more rations organized under 
the provisions of this act, with the — — of the Federal Farm Loan 
may consoltdate into one corporation under the charter of cither 

or any of the existing corporations on such terms and conditions as 
may be lawfully agreed upon by a 8 of the: board of directors 
of each corporation proposing to consolidate, such agreement to be 
ratified and 9977 a by the affirmative vote of the shareholders of 
each of such cor tions owning at least two-thirds of its capital 
stock outstanding, at a meéting to be held on the call of the directors 
after publishing notice of the time, place, and object of the meeting 
for four consecutive weeks in some newspaper published in the place 
where the said corporation is „ if apt ele age gS pan rey 
in the place then in a publis! neares' ereto, an er - 
1 8 of record by registered mail at 
Provided, however, That the capi- 
less than $250,- 
d to exercise 


capin stock of 
shall not be less than $1,000,000 paid in 


within. five 


auction thin 30 days after the final appraisement provided 
this act. 


Where corporations consolidate under the provisions of this act, all 
of the rights, franchises, and interest of sald corporations shall be 


or by 


consolida: In and to ev specles of property, rsonal and mixed, 
and in action there Gaia and Walke be deemed to be 
transferred to and vested in the corporation into which it is consoll- 


dated without rhymes or other transfer, and the said consolidated 
corporation. shall hold and enjoy the same and all rights of property, 
franchises, and Interest, in the same manner and to the same extent 
as the prete held and enjoyed by the corporations so consolidated 
berewit. 
a INSOLVENCY, RECEIVERSHIP, AND LIQUIDATION. 

Src. 224. That whenever any agricultural credit corporation orn. 


ined) under the islons of this act shall be dissolved and its rights, 
privileges, and —— declared forfeited, as prescribed in the pros 
ceding section, or whenever any creditor of any such corporation shali 


w 
hare obtained a judgment against it in any court of record and made 
application accompanied a ce cate from the clerk of the cour 
stating that een has been rendered and has remained unpa 
fer the space of ays, or whenever the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall become satisfied of the twsolvency of such corporation, it may, 
after due examination of its affairs in either case, appoint a receiver 
who to wind up affairs of such corporation. 
ceiver so appointed shall exercise the powers and subject to the 
restrictions of receivers of national banks; and the Federal Farm Loan 
Board shail have the same powers and duties in connection with the 
administration of such receivership as the pears ene ees of the Currency 
has in reference to the receivership of national banks. 

Shareholders’ agents for shareholders of agricultural credit corpora- 
tions organized under the provisions of this act may be appointed in 
the manner prescribed by section 522 of the national bank act, being 
the act of June 30, 1876, as amended, and shall have same general 

wers and duties and be subject to the same restrictions as share 

iders’ agents of à national bank 

Any agricultural credit corporation organized under the 
of this act may E into ? dation and 
shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock. 


provisions 


PENALTY FOR VIOLATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT. 


See, 225. That any officer. director, t, or employee of an inter- 
mediate credit bank or agricultural credit corporation organized under 
the provisions of this act who embezzles, abstracts, or willfully mis- 
uppi any of the moneys, funds, or credits of such corporation, or 
who, without authority from. the directors, draws any order or bill of 
exchange, makes any ac tance, issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
note, debenture, to draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or 
decree, or who makes any false entry in any book, report. or state- 
ment of such corporation with intent in any case to injure or defraud 


rendered. The right to amend, alter, or repeal 
| expressly reserved. 


Six of said members shall be citizens of the 


| Farm Loan Board, 


such ration or any other company or person, or to deceive: an 
officer of such corporation or the Federal arm Loan Board, or — 
agent or examiner a ted to examine the affairs of such corpora- 
tion; and everx receiver of such corporation who with like intent to 
defraud or injure embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any of the moase funds, ov assets of the corporation, and every: 
person who with like intent aids or abets any officer, director, agent, 
employee, or receiver in any violation of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conyiction thereof in any district 


court of the United States shaft be fined not more than $5,000, or 
shall be imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. 


Whoever (1) makes any statement, knowing it to be false, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself or for any other person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association any advance, or extension or renewal of an advance, 
or any release or substitution of 5 from a corporation or - 
ized under the provisions of this act, or for the purpose of influencing 
in any other way the action of such corporation, shall be punished by 
m fine of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
derer wilful 1 rity by whi 

hoever willfully overvalues any security by which any such advan 
is secured shall be punished by a fine of not more thea $5,000, or bS 
Tiy geais for not more than two years, or both. 

ny examiner appointed under this act who shall accept a loan or 
gratuity from any organization examined by him, or from any person 
connected with any such organization’ in any ca acity, or who shall 
disclose the names of borrowers: to other than the proper officers of 
such organization, without first having obtained expressed permission 
in writing from the farm-leoan com jon or from the board of direc- 
tors of such organization, except when ordered to do so by court of 
competent Jurisdiction or by direction of the Congress of the United 
States, or of either [louse thereof, or any committee of Congress, ov 
of either House, duly authorized, ‘shall be punished by a fine of not 
exceedin $5,000 or by imprisonment of not exceeding one year, or 
both, and may be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or 
gratuity given, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified from hold- 
ng office as an examiner under the provisions of this act. No exam- 
iner while holding such office shall perform any other service for com- 
pensation for any bank or banking or loan association or for any person 
connected therewith in any capacity. 

(a) Whoever, being an officer, director, em oyee, agent, or attorney 
of an intermediate credit bank, or agricultural credit corporation organ- 
ized under the provisions of this act, stipulates for or receives. or con- 
sents or agrees to receive any fee, commission, gift, or thing of value 
from any person, firm, or corporation for procu: ng or endeavoring to 

rocure for such person, firm, or corporation, or for any other person, 

rm, or corporation, any loan from any such corporation or extension 
or renewal of loan or substitution of security, or the purchase or dis- 
count or acceptance of any paper, note, draft, check, or bill of exchange 
b ry Sys corporation, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall na oracle for not more than one year and. fined not more than 
$5,000, or both. 

Sec. 226. That all agricultural-credit corporations organized under 
this title for the purposes of all actions by or against them, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, and all suits in equity, shall be deemed citizens of the 
States in which they are respectively located. 

Suc. 227. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for sny reusou be adjudged by any court of competent juris- 
diction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, im t, or 
invalidate the remainder of this act, but shall be confin in its 
operation to the clause, sentence, ragraph, or part thereof directly: 
involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have been 
this act is hereby 


Sec. 4. That the second paragraph of section 3 of the Federal 
farm loan act be amended to read as- follows: 

“Sald Federal Farm Loan Board shall consist of seven members, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be a member and 
chairman ex officio, and six members to be w nted by the President 
of the United States, by and with the ad and consent of the 
Senate. Of the six members to be appointed by the President, not 
more than three shall be appointed. from one itical party, and all 
nited States and shall 
devote their entire time to the business of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board; they shall receive an annual salary of $10,000, payable 
monthly, together with getunt . expenses. One of 
the additional members of the Federal Farm Loan Board, heretiy pro+ 
vided for, shall be appointed for a term expiring August 6, 1920, and 
one for a term expiring August 6, 1981, and thereafter the terms of 
all members of the Federal Farm Loan Board shall be as in this 
section otherwise provided for.“ 

Sec. 5. That the eighth paragraph of section 8 of the act of Con 
p approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, 

amended to read as follows: 

“The salaries and expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
farm-loan registrars and examiners authorized under this section shall, 
after June 30, 1923, be prid by the Federal and joint-stock land banks 
in Proportion to their gross assets, as follows: 

The Farm Loan Board shall, prior to June 30, 192%, and each six 
months thereafter, estimate the expenses and salaries of the Federal 
its officers and employees, farm-loan registrars, 
deputy registrars, the examiners: and reviewing appraisers, and appar- 
tion the same amongst the Federal and joint-stock land banks in pro- 
portion to their gross assets at the time of such apportionment aun 
make an assessment upon each of such banks pursuant to such appor- 
tionment, payable on the Ist of July or January next ensuing, The: 
funds collected i parin to sucli assessments shall be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, to be disbursed in iy of such 
salaries and expenses on appropriations duly made by Congress for 
such purpose. È 

“ff any deficiency shall occur in such fund during the half-year pe- 
riod for which it was estimated, the Farm Loan Board shall have am 
thority to make immediate assessment covering such deficiency against 
the Federal and joint-stock land banks upon the same basis as the 
or’ assessment. If at the end of the six months’ period there shall 
remain a surplus in such fund, it shali be deducted from the estimated 
expenses of the next ensuing six months’ period when assessment is 
made for such pe . Landbank appraisers shall receive such com- 

nsation as the Federal Farm Loan Board sbalil fix and shall be paid 

y the Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks which they 
serve in such proportion and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loam 


Board shall order.” 


1923. 


Sec. 6. That the seventh subdivision of section 4 of the Federal 
farm loan act be amended to read as follows: 

“Seventh. To exercise, by its board of directors er duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business herein described. 

“After the subscriptions to stock in any Federal land bank by na- 
tional farm-loan associations, hereinafter authorized, shall have reached 
the sum of $100,000 the officers and directors of said land bank shall 
be chosen as herein provided and shall, upon becoming duly qualified, 
take over the manugement of said land from the temporary officers 
selected under this section. 

“The board of directors of every Federal land bank shall be selected 
as hereinafter specified and shall consist of seven members. Three of 
said directors sball be known as local directors and shall be chosen by 
and be representative of national farm-loan associations and borrowers 
through agencies; three shall be known as district directors and shall 
be appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board and represent the public 
interest. The term of office of local and district directors shall be 
three years. 

“Within 30 days from the approval of this act and thereafter, at 
least two months before each election, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall divide each land-bank district into three divisions, as nearly equal 
as possible, according to number of borrowers and the voting strength 
of national farm-loan associations and borrowers through agencies, and 
the farm loan commissioner shall thereupon notify each association 
and agency in writing that an election is to be held for one local di- 
rector from each of said divisions and requesting each association and 
agency to nominate one candidate for each division. Within 10 days 
of receipt of such notice each national farm-loan association and bor- 
rower through agencies shall forward nominations of residents of their 
respective divisions for one director for such division to said farm 
loan commissioner. The farm loan commissioner shall then prepare 
a list of candidates for local directors, consisting of the 10 persons 
receiving the highest number of votes from national farm-loan associa- 
tions and borrowers through agencies for each division. 

“At least one month ‘ore said election the farm loan commis- 
sioner shall mail to each national farm-loan association and to each 
borrower through agencies the list of candidates for their respective 
divisions. The directors of each national farm-loan association shall 
east the vote of said association for one of the candidates on said 
list and shall forward said yote to the said farm loan commissioner 
within 10 days after said list of candidates is received. In voting 
under this section each association shall be entitled to cast a number 
of votes equal to the total voting strength of the stockholders in asso- 
ciation meetings, and each borrower Liens agencies shall be entitled 
to cast one vote for each share of stock held by him in the Federat 
land bank not exceeding 20 shares, and shall forward said vote to 
the said farm eed Son ees, within 10 days after said list of 
candidates is received. The candidate. receiving the highest number 
of votes in his division shall be declared elected as local director of 
the deral land bank district from his division. In case of a tie, 
the farm loan commissioner shall determine the choice. The nomina- 
tions from which the list of candidates is 88 and the votes 
of the respective associations and borrowers through agencies for such 
candidates, as counted, shall be tabulated and preserved, subject to 
examination by any candidate, for at least one year after the result 
of the election is announced. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall designate one of the district 
directors to serve until December 31, 1924, one to serve until De- 
cember 31, 1925, and one to serve until December 31, 1926. After their 
first appointment each district director shall be appointed for a term 
of three years. At the first regular meeting of the board of directors 
of each Federal land bank the local directors shall designate one of 
their members to serve until December 31, 1924, one to serve until 
December 31, 1925, and one to serve until December 31, 1926. There- 
after each local director shall be chosen as hereinbefore provided and 
shall hold office for a term of three years. re vacancies that 
may occur in the board of directors shall be filled for the unexpired 
term in the manner providéd herein for the original selection of such 
directors. At the same time that the associations and borrowers 
through agencies nominate the candidates for the local directors, eacn 
assoctation and each borrower through agencies shall also nominate 
one candidate for director at large for the entire district, and from 
the three persons having the greatest number of votes for nominee 
for director at large, the Farm Loan Board shall select a director at 
large, whose term of office shall terminate on the Sist day of December, 
1925, and every three years thereafter, Such seventh director may be 
removed by the Farm Loan Board for neglect of duty, incapacity 
for the work, or malfeasance in office, after charges duly preterred 
and a hearing had thereon, and in such cases the associations of the 
district shall in like manner nominate candidates for another director 
at large, to fill the vacancy, for whom the Farm Loan Board shall in 
same manner select a successor, but any penon who is removed can 
not be nominated to succeed himself. The board of directors thus 
selected shall, upon qualification, immediately take over the manage- 
ment of each bank. 

„ Directors of Federal land banks sball have been for at least two 
years residents of the district for which they are appointed or elected, 
and a local director shall be a resident of his division when elected. 
No district director of a Federal land bank shall during his continu- 
ance in office act as an officer, director, or employee of any other 
institution, association, or partnership engaged in banking or In the 
business of making or selling Jand-mortgage loans. 

Directors of the Federal land bank shall receive, in addition to 
any compensation otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for nec- 
essary expenses in attending meetings of their boards, to be paid by 
the respective Federal land banks. Any compensation that may be 
provides by boards of directors of the Federal land banks for directors, 
officers, or employees shall be subject to the approval of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board.” 

Sec. 7. That the fourth paragraph of section 7 of the Federal farm 
loan act be amended by adding thereto the following: “No such 
secretary-treasurer shall engage in the making of land- mortgage loans 
eligible at a Federal land bank through or for any other land-mortgage 
compauy or agency, and the making of any such loan by any secre- 
tary-treasurer shall forthwith work a forfeiture of his office.” 

ec: 8. That section 29 of the Federal farm loan act be amended 
by adding thereto the following: 

“Upon liquidation of 11 national farm-loan association the stock 
in the Federal land bank held by such association shall be canceled 
and the Federal land bank shall thereupon issue to the borrowers, 
through such association, an amount of stock in the Federal land 


bank equal to the amount of stock beld by such borrowers in th 
ligzidated association, such stock to be held by 22 


the bank as collate) 
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paid off and retired at par 


p the loans of such borrowers and to be 
n the same manner as stock held by borrowers in farm-loan asso- 
ciations, and the Federal land bank shall pay to the borrowers hold- 
ing such stock the same dividends as are paid to national farm-loan 
associations by such bank. The personal liability of the stockholders 
in such liquidated association to the association shall survive such 
liquidation and shall be vested in the bank in that district, which may 
enforce the same as fully as the association could if in existence.” 
ec. 9. That the fou 83 of section 12 of the Federal 
farm loan act be amended to read as follows: 
“Fourth. Such loans may be made for the following purposes, and 
for no other: 
“(a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural uses. 
“ (b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and live 
stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of the mort- 
farm, the term ‘equipment’ to be defined by the Federal Farm 


an Board. 
(e) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm lands, 
provement’ to be defined by the Federal Farm Loan 


the term ‘ 
“ (d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the 


land mort; 
ae for agricultural purposes, or incurred prior gaged 


to January 1, 


And that the seventh para apn of said section be amended by 
striking out e figures “$10, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$16, „ so that the paragraph as amended shall read: 

“Seventh. The amount of went to any one borrower shall in no 
case exceed a maximum of $16, „ nor shall any loan be for a less 
sum than $100: Provided, That if any Federal land bank shall have 
an application for loan in excess of $16,000 which it desires to make 
it may submit such d to the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and said board, if satisfied with the security tendered and that the 
loan is for propèr purposes and in the interest of agricultural develop- 

ent, may authorize the making of such loan if not in excess of 

25,000: Provided further, That preference shall be giyen to applica- 
ons for loans of $10,000 and under.’ 

Src. 10. That section 21 of the Federal farm loan act be amended 
by adding the following as subdivision (a): 

(a) henever it shall appear desirable to issue consolldated bonds 
of the 12 Federal land banks and to sell them through a common 
ere agency, and the Federal Jand banks shall, by resolution, con- 

o the same, the banks may issue and sell said bonds as herein- 
after provided. 

“ Every bond so issued shall be pe at by the farm loan commis- 
sioner and attested by the secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and their signatures may be either written or engraved thereon and 
shall recite in the face of the bond the fact that it is the joint and 
several obligations of the 12 Federal land banks, and shall in all re- 
spects be governed by the provisions of the Federal farm loan act 
not Inconsistent herewith. 

“The consolidated bonds issued under this provision shall be made 
ayable at any Federal land bank, and may be made payable at any 
eral reserve bank or banks designated in the face of the bond. 

“ Each Federal land bank on whose behalf consolidated bonds shall be 
issued under this provision shall in all respects be bound by the act 
of the farm loan commissioner and the secretary of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board In executing such bonds. 

“Every Federal land bank, before participation in a consolidated 
issue, as herein provided, shall by appropriate action of its board of 
directors, duly recorded in its minutes, obligate itself to become liable 
on Federal farm-loan bonds, as provided in this section, and be bound 
by the action of the farm loan commissioner and the secretary of the 

edera] Farm Loan Board in executing the same. 

“Every farm-loan bond issued hereunder shall contain in the face 
thereof a certificate, signed by the farm loan commissioner, to the effect 
that it is issued under the authority of the Federal farm loan act, has 
the approval in form and issue of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and 
is legal and regular in all respects; that it is not taxable national, 
State, 8 or local authority ; that it is issued against collateral 
security consisting of obligations of the United States Government or 
indorsed first mortgages on farm lands at least equal in amount to the 
bonds issued; and that all Federal land banks are Mable for the pay- 
ment of each bond. 

“When any Federal land bank shall desire to participate in a con- 
solidated issue of farm-loan bonds, it shall make application to the 
Federal Farm Loan Board for the E on its behalf of such issue 
and tender to the registrar approved farm mortgages or obligations of 
the United States Government as security therefor, and no banks shall 
participate in such consolidated issue until such application has been 
approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Each bank shall pay when 
ace without notice, all bonds and coupons issued on its alf here- 
under. 

“If any Federal land bank shall fall to pay its proportion of interest 
or principal as herein prescribed, the Federal Farm n Board shall 
immediately call upon the other Federal land banks for the amount 
necessary to make snid payment, the assessments to be made in pro- 
portion to the capial stock of each, which assessments shall be forth- 
with paid by said banks. 

“The presidents of the 12 Federal land banks shall constitute the 
bond committee of the Federal land banks and shall select a chair- 
man from among their number. The vice president may act in place 
of the president on the president's request or in case he fails to act. 

“When an Issue of consolidated bonds is contemplated, the bond 
committee shall determine the amount of such issue, the rate of interest 
which it is to bear, and the participation of the several banks therein, 
and submit their recommendations to the Federal Farm Loan Board for 
approval. When approved by the Federal Loan Board, the bonds 
shall be executed by the farm loan commissioner and the secretary of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, as herein provided. 

“The expenses of the bond committee and of the sale of bonds shall 
be char, against the several land banks in proportion to their partici- 
pation in the . 

“The presidents of the Federal land banks shall recetve no addi- 
tional compensation for their services as members of the bond com- 
mittee, but shall he paid necessary traveling expenses.” 

Sec. 11. Section 22 of the Federal farm loan act is hereby amended 

follows : 

3155 aragraph 7. under the hend“ In the case of a Federal land bank,” 
in subdivision (a), after the word by.“ insert the words “or in be- 
half of,“ so that said subdivision shall read: 

“(a) To pay off farm-loan bonds issued by or in behalf of said bank 
as they mature.” 

And in subdivision (b), after the word * par,’ insert the word 
„Federal“; and after the word “ bonds strike out the words “ issued 
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by zeig bank or by any other Federal land bank,” so that said subdi- 


on shall read: 
urchase at or below 
ection 25 of the 
follows: 
25. 


ar Federal farm-loan bonds.” 
eral farm loan act is hereby amended 


of this act, the na 

age was received b 
default. Said association may therew 
after such notice, to make good such ult, 
amount up thereon cash or by the substitution of an equal 
amount of Federal farm-loan bonds, with all unmatured coupons at- 
ached.” 
x Sre. 13. That section 27 of the Federal farm loan act be amended 
to read as follows: 

“See, 27. That farm-loan bonds issued under the provisions of this 
nct by Federal land banks or joint-stock land banks shall be a lawful 
investment for all fiduciary and trust funds and may be accepted as 
security for all public deposits. 

“any member bank of the Federal reserve system may buy or sell 
farm-loan bonds issued under the authority of this act and debentures 
or collateral trust notes issued by any intermediate credit bank. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may buy or sell farm-loan bonds with 
a maturity from date of purchase not exceeding nine months.” 

Suc. 14. That section 5202 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, is 
amended by 1 at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

„ Bighth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of subdivision (a) 
of ee AG of the Federal farm loan act, approved July 17, 1916, 
as amen 


be 
payment of the 


Currency Committee of the Senate, to be 
t thereof, and five Members of the Banking 
and Currency ‘Committee of the House of Representatives, to be a 
pointed by the Speaker thereof. Vacancies occurring in the membership 
of the committee shall be filled in the same manner as the original ap- 
ointment. 

g That said joint committee is authorized to inquire into the effect 
of the present limited membership of State banks and trust companies 
in the Federal reserve system upon financial conditions in the agri- 
f the United States; the reasons which actuate 


made in existing law, or in rules and 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, or in methods of admin- 


ington or at any other place in the United 8 
sons, books, and papers, to a ister oaths, and to employ experts 
deemed ‘necessary by such committee, a clerk, and a stenographer to 

hearings had in connection with any subject 


January 31, 1924. 
9 of the Federal reserve act, 
read 5: 
bank -shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
unimpaired capital suf- 
association in the place 
ed under the provisions of national bank act, or 
red capital of at least 60 per cent 
to become a national pop | 
rovisions o; 


as amended, isa 
“ No applying 
reserve bank 


the national . act a under ty of loss of mem ip, com- 
plies with rules and regulations which the Federal Reserve Board shall 
prescribe R which the 


the time within which and the method by 
bank shall be increased out of net income 


the .capital which would have been 11 


had admitted to membership under the provisions of subilivision 
(a) of this paragraph : That every such rule or regulation 
shall uire the ap bank to set aside annually not less than 20 


lying 
per cent of its net income of the preceding year as a fund exclusively 


applicable to such capital increase. 

. 16. That sec 18 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, is 
hereby further amended by striking out the proviso at the end ot 
Se aa — paragraph of said section, and inserting in lieu thereof 

ollowing : 

“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which shall be 
deemed a waiver of. d, notice, and protest by such bank as to 
its own indorsement exclusively, and subject to lations and limita- 
tions to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve ard, any Federal 
reserve bank may discount or purchase bills of exchange payable at 
aight or on demand which are wn to finance the domestic shipment 
ef nonperishable, readily marketable staple te sya arb products and 
ave secured by bills of lading or other aoe ng documents conve 
or securing title to such staples: Provided, however, That all such bills 
of exchange shall be forwarded promptly for collection, and demand 
tor ment shall be made with reasonable promptness after the ar- 
rival of such staples at their destination: Provided further, That no 
auch bill shall in any event be held by or for the account of a Federal 
reserve hank for a l in excess of days. In discounting such 
bills Federal reserve banks may compute the interest to be deducted 
on the basis of the estimated life of each bill and adjust the discount 
after payment af such bills to conform to the actual life thereof.” 

SEC. KO en scan 5 of the TAA TORNES as amended, is 
hereb, urther amend 5 ou ou paragra thereof 
and {aserting in lieu thereof the following: p 

“Any Federal reserve ban discount acceptances of the kinds 
hereinafter 
not more than 90 days’ sigh 8 of 
indorsed by at least one member bank: Provided, 
if drawn for an agricultural purpose and secured at 


k may 
described, which have a maturity at the time of discount of 
ce, and which are 
t such acceptances 
the time of accept- 


exclusive of 


ance — warehouse receipts or other such document conveying or secur- 
ing title covering readily marketable staples may be discounted with a 
maturity at the time o unt of not more than six months’ sight, 
exclusive of ys of grace.” 

Sec.18. That the Federal reserve act, as amended, be further 
amended by adding at the end of section 13 a new section, to be num- 
bered section 13a, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13a. Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which 
shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank 
as to its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal reserve bank may, 
subject to regulations and limitations to Fiegen by the Federal 
Reserve Board, discount notes, drafts, and s of exchange issued or 
drawn for an agricultural purpose, or based upon live stock, and have a 
maturity, at the time of discount, exclusive of days of grace, not ex- 
ceeding nine months, and such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange may 
be offered as collateral security for the issuance of Federal reserve notes 
under the provisions of section 16 of the Federal reserve act as 
amended: Provided, however, That notes, drafts, aud bills of exchan; 
with maturities in excess of six months shall not be eligible as a 


5 
for the issuance of Federal reserve notes unless 


limitations to be prescribed b, 
such notes. drafts, and bills for any intermediate credit bank, except 
that no Federal reserve shall rediscount for an intermediate credit 
bank any such note or obligation which bears the indorsement of a non- 
member State bank or trust company which is eligible for membershi 
in the Federal reserve system, in accordance with section 9 of the Fed. 
eral reserve act. 

“Any Federal reserve bank may also buy and sell debentures and 
other such obligations issued by an intermediate credit bank under 
Title II of the Federal farm loan act, but only to the same extent as 
and subject to the same limitations as those upon which it may buy 
and sell bonds issued under Title I of said act. 

“ Notes, drafts, or bills of exchange issued or drawn by cooperative 
marketing associations tng cag of producers of cultural products 
shall be deemed to have n issued or drawn for an agricultural 
papom, within the meaning of this section, if the pr s thereof 

ye been or are to be advanced by such tion to any members 
thereof for an 1 purpose, or have been or are to be used 
by such association in making payments to any members thereof on 
account of agricultural products delivered by such members to the 

tion, or if such proceeds have been or are to be used by such 
association to meet expenditures incurred or to be incurred by the 
association in connection with the grading, processing, packing, 
reparation for market, or marke of any agricultural 3 
dled by such association for any of its members: Provided, how- 
erer, That the express enumeration in this e of certain 
classes of paper of cooperative marketing associations as eligible for 
rediscount shall not be construed as rendering inel e any other class 


three 

0 ce, 
the amount of — 
six months, 


ame < 
ble for 
1 not 


Sec. 20. That the act approved April 13. 1920, being Public, 
No. 170, Sixty-sixth Con , entitled Au act to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act,” 
be, and the sume is hereby, repealed. 

During the reading of the foregoing the following colloquy 
occurred : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do I understand that the bill is being 
read by sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is being read by sections. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is one entire amendment. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make an inguiry as to 
where the reading had reached; what page and section, please? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 70, line 9. 

Later, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the reading lias not been completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will resume the reading of the 
amendment. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
amendment that I desire to offer. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. 
ment? 

The CHATRMAN. The amendment.of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is pending. The Chair understands the gentle- 
man from South Carolina is offering an amendment to the 
amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I have an 


Mr. Chairman, what became of my amend- 


1923. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; to the amendment, 
under the rules. The amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MeFabnzx] includes the whole business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Byryes of South Carolina: On page 98, after 
section 20, amend by adding the sobowing section : 

“Sec. 21. That the time during which the War Finance Corporation 
may make advances and purchase notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or 
other securities under the terms of sections 21, 22, 28, and 24 of the 
War Finance Corporation act, as amended, is further extended up to 
and including December 31, 1923: Provided, That if any application for 
an advance or for the purehase by the War Finance Corporation of 
notes, drafts, bills of ezchange, or other securities is received at the 
office of the corporation in the District. of Columbia on or before 25 
cember 31, 1923, such application may be acted upon and approv 
and the advance may be made or the notes, drafts, or other securities 
purchased at any time prior to ee 31, 1924. 

“Sec. 22. That the second paragraph of section 12 of Title I of the 
War N Corporation act, as amended, is further amended to read 
as follows: 

„The power of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be ex- 
ercised at any time prior to January 31, 1927, but no such bonds or 
notes shall mature later than June 30, 1927.’ ` 

“See, 23. (a) That paragraph 3 of section 15 of Title I of such 
act, as amended, is: amended by striking out at the beginning of such 
E the words ‘beginning July 1, 1923, and inserting in lieu 
hereof the words beginning January 1, 1924.“ 

“(b) Paragraph 4 of such section, as amended, is amended by 
siring out at the n of such paragraph the words After J 
1820 and inserting in lieu thereof the words After January 1, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment.. It is not germane to the bill or the section. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understand the purpose of the. gentle- 
man from South Carolina is to continue the War Finance Cor- 
poration until December 31, 1923, to cover the period of time 
between this and the time when these institutions would be 
organized to take care of the pressing needs which the War 
Finance Corporation is now serving. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Solely for that purpose. 
The sections I have offered are couched in the language of the 
original bill, which put the date as March 1. The committee 
states that they have eliminated those provisions from the bill 
because they did not believe in having two agencies at the same 
time. 

I agree with them, and if there was any assurance that the 
machinery provided in this bill would be put into operation by 
July 1, I certainly would not want to continue the War Finance 
Corporation. But we know from experience that it is most 
likely that it will be tive or six months, and possibly longer, be- 
fore the intermediate credit system is put into operation. I 
think it extremely important that we should continue the War 
Finance Corporation until this machinery is put into operation 
to carry on the work. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Under that statement F will raise no objec- 


tion. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. My only purpose is to pro- 
vide for the interim before the credit system goes into effect. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I rose to say that the members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on this side of the House are 
ready to accept the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question? When is it anticipated that the 
amount provided for these banks will be available? 

Mr. McFADDEN. As soon as the preliminary work of the 
organization can be provided for. 

Mr. BURTON. You regard the provision in the bill as carry- 
ing the necessary amount, $60,000,00G% 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the point of order. I want to 
know if there is any disposition on the part of either side of 
the House to use this as a handle to vote $10,000,000 for the 

urehase of fertilizer? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, I think this has nothing to 
do with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It might be used as a handle? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. As far as I am concerned 
it has nothing to do with it. I do not think it would be 


germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It might be used as a handle to carry out 
that extraneous proposition. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not think it would be 

ble to do it. It would not be germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This amendment ts not germane to this 
bill; but if I can be assured that there will be no such inten- 
tion 


Mr. BLACK. In the Senate bill this identical clause was 
contained, but stricken out by the House committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD, With the assurance that there is no dis- 
etic to do that, I withdraw my reservation of the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b r. Luce: 2 
and insert in Heu tl x the Talos ug? . ne e 5 ye 
any farm credit department and the income derived therefrom shall be 
eet 4 3 gi — 5 and lora taxation, but such 

o an e 0 
under authority of thle tle or i can tee derived . 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago the House, in 
evident response to what might almost be called a universal 
demand from the American people, voted by more than the 
requisite two-thirds to submit to the legislatures of the States 
a constitutional amendment which would put an end to the 
evils supposed to arise from issuing tax-exempt securities, To 
repeat the arguments so powerfully advanced on that occasion 
would be superfluous. It is probable that the vote cast repre- 
sented the mature judgment of every Member who voted. The 
subject has been under discussion in the press, on the platform, 
and at almost every street corner for many months. The Na- 
tional House of Representatives is peculiarly responsive to 
public opinion. In this instance I think it exercised a de- 
liberate judgment. The matter was thoroughly canvassed here; 
all the arguments were presented for and against. Can it be 
presumed that any considerable part of the two-thirds of the 
Members of this House who but a few weeks ago believed it 
was unwise to continue the practice of issuing tax-exempt se- 
curities haye changed their minds? My recollection is that long 
before this amendment was yoted upon the Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, in framing this bill, what is known as the 
Lenroot-Anderson bill, showed its judgment in omitting from 
that bill the provision for tax exemption. That was an ad- 
mirable commission, and in its personnel were various able 
gentlemen who were by the public press accredited with being 
members of the organization that is supposed to voiee the senti- 
ment of the agricultural part of the community. 

We may assume in frowning upon tax exemptions that they 
voiced the will of the farmers themselves. We know that the 
people of the Nation, if the House of Representatives does 
express the popular will, have voiced their opinion. There can 
be but one answer given by any man who voted against tax 
exemption. He will give you the sordid, selfish answer that 
so long as the getting is good “we want to get our share.” 
Could anything be on a lower plane of moral sentiment? What 
will be thought of a public servant who by a solemn vote declares 
that a thing is wrong, and then but a few days afterwards 
changes his yote in order that his neighbors may get the advan- 
tage of this selfish provision? I appeal not to the judgment of 
those who voted against tax exemption; I appeal to the con- 
sciences of those who voted against tax exemption, 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I am not in disaccord with 
what the gentleman has said in regard to tax-exempt securi- 
ties in the least. I call his attention and the attention of the 
Members of the House, however, to the fact that while the 
House did pass on this subject, the general subject of tax ex- 
emption, there is yet another body still to pass upon it, and 
that until the States and the other body have passed upon it, 
there is now no law to prevent the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities. It was not the intention of the House to deprive the 
farm-loan system or the States and municipalities of the right 
of issuing tax-exempt securities in the meantime, Therefore, 
I say it is not fair at this time to discriminate against these 
securities and not give tax-exemption privileges to these securi- 
ties, so long as there is no law at present to prevent it. I am 
heartily in favor of the amendment of the Constitution against 
tax-exempt securities. I hope the Senate will pass it and that 
the States will ratify it, but until they do, I think this organiza- 
tion should have the right equal with the others. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this amendment 
should be adopted. The gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Luce] this afternoon dwelt nearly altogether in his criticism of 
this bill upon the theory that it violates some fundamental prin- 
ciple of banking. We have set up already a commercial system 
of banking which is functioning well and have made the chief 
corner stone for that system the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem. At one time there were more than $3,000,000,000 in Fed- 
eral reserve notes which were being used by commercial enter- 
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prises and agricultural enterprises and the people in general, 
and those notes are not taxed in any way except in a franchise 
tax that is paid to the Government by the Federal reserve banks. 
We are setting up in this system a governmental agency to be 
known as the intermediate credit banks. These-banks are not 
banks of issue. They have no power to issue Federal reserve 
notes upon their paper, because we recognize that no paper 
should be made the basis for Federal reserve notes except that 
which is liquid paper. We have proyided in the bill that one 
half of the surplus earnings of the intermediate credits bank 
shall be used, first, to retire the amount that the Federal Gov- 
ernment adyances as capital stock and that the other half shall 
be added to the surplus, and when the surplus reaches that 
point that it equals the capital stock, after that 10 per cent 
is added to the surplus only and the other 90 per cent goes into 
the Treasury of the United States as a franchise tax. I can 
not see any difference in principle between that system of 
handling the matter and the way that we handle franchise tax 
ou Federal reserve notes. Therefore, I think it would be a mis- 
take to adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and I earnestly urge its rejection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment is exhausted. 
The motion to strike out the last word is not a proper motion. 
The Chair will state for the information of all gentlemen that 
the parliamentary situation is as follows: A substitute amend- 
ment has been offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. MeFapp Ex which embraces the entire bill, which it is 
proposed to substitute for the Senate bill. An amendment has 
beep offered to that substitute and is pending, and debate upon 
it has been exhausted. A motion to strike out the last word is 
not in order. If any gentleman wishes to ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the Republican 
Party is to be congratulated upon bringing out this bill. If 
a man will carefully read the bill he will see that it will do 
as much good as the farm loan act itself. This reaches a 
separate line of credit that the farmers of this country need. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] now proposes 
to cripple and hamstring this measure before it gets started. 
The farm-loan bonds are rightfully exempted from taxation. 
That institution is now operating all right. This system of 
loans on staple agricultural products in warehouses, as guar- 
anteed in this measure to operate properly, must have its 
bonds and debentures and obligations exempted from taxation, 
local and everywhere else. Yet the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who is a member of the committee, who knows that 
he is striking at the vitals of this measure, now proposes his 
amendment for the very purpose of breaking down the system 
before it can possibly get into operation. 

Is it possible that he does not believe that the farmers of the 
United States under the very measure that he helps to bring out 
this report upon are entitled to this line of credit? If they are 
entitled to it, why should he want to handicap them and fix it 
so that their bonds will not sell: or if they do sell, they must 
sell below par, and thus make the farmer pay a higher rate of 
interest? It is as plain as it can be that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is intended to force the farmers to pay a higher rate of 
interest. While I voted against the resolution to amend the 
Constitution to place a tax on those securities that are now 
exempt, I would rather see these farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tion bonds and debentures exempted than to see county and 
municipal bonds exempted, if I had to take one or the other. 
We are plowing now near the very heart of the question of the 
farmer’s credit on his agricultural products which he stores in 
the warehouses. For all these years we have been pleading to 
give him a long term of credit at a low rate of interest on his 
products after they have been harvested so he can hold same 
for a just and fair price. If you place on this bill this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, you are 
bound to handicap the system and put it on the down grade from 
the very beginning. I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrrers] may address 
the House for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I propose to vote for this bill. I believe in the Lenroot- 
Anderson bill. I believe it is essentially sound, I believe it is 
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desirable, I believe it should be enacted Into law, and I pro- 
pose to vote for this bill even though I do not like some of the 
other features. [Applause.| In reference to these tax-exempt 
securities, I am not going to talk about them as a matter of 
principle but as a matter of business. You are providing for 
debentures amounting to $600,000,000 a year, Assuming that 
the average rate of interest will be 5 per cent, that is $30,000,-_ 
000 a year. These debentures are not going to be taken up by 
the small investor. They are short-time securities and will be 
taken up by large investors and at the average rate, let us say, 
of 40 per cent. Forty per cent of $15,000,000 is some $6,000,000. 
That is what it is going to cost the Government of the United 
States every single year in order to grant this tax-exempt 
privilege. What is possibly gained? In the long run I deny 
that there is going to be any gain, because at the rate tax-` 
exempt securities are being issued the tax-exempt privilege in 
the next four or five years will not be worth anything, with an 
unlimited amount of tax-exempt securities haying only a lim-. 
ited market among the very rich. But assuming it is worth 
what it is to-day—a half of 1 per cent, and it has repeatedly 
been demonstrated that is all that the tax-exempt privilege is 
worth to-day—half of 1 per cent on $600,000,000 is $3,000,000, 
and the difference between what you are losing in taxes, 
namely, $6,000,000 and the $3,000,000, is exactly what it iy 
going to cost the Goyernment of the United States because these 
are Government institutions, Now, you can not defend it as a 
business proposition. Figure it out in dollars and cents. And 
when it comes to the matter of principle, why, we are solemnly 
going on record in favor of issuing $600,000,000 of tax-exempt 
securities a year. 

I say there is not the slightest doubt if this bill goes through 
in this form it marks the death knell of the graduated income 
tax in this country, because the graduated income tax and tax- 
exenipt securities can not live side by side. For the sake of the 
farmer, for the sake of these new institutions which are to be 
created, for the sake of a sound taxing system, for the sake 
of every principle of justice and equity, I beg of you gentlemen 
to support the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Luce and Mr. STAFFORD) 
there were—ayes 27, noes 124. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Olerk reud as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Luce: Page 41, line 17, strike ont from 
lines 17 and 18 the words “ agricultural credit corporation,” and in 
lines 19 and 20 the words “ or cooperative banks, or cooperative credit 
or marketing associations of agricultural producers.“ 

Mr. LUCK. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is presented in 
part to emphasize the fact that the original Lenroot-Anderson 
bill, which did receive the indorsement that our friend from 
Minnesota has called to our attention, has been seriously and 
dangerously changed since it left the hands of its authors. It 
is not the bill that has recelved the approval in question. There 
has been inserted in the bill an exceedingly dangerous pro- 
vision. Dangerous it is in the eyes of the chief financial ad- 
viser of the Nation, the Secretary of the Treasury, who points 
out that the paper will bear the indorsement of the discount- 
ing institutions, and the next step in our analysis is to deter- 
mine the value of this indorsement. 

In the original Lenroot-Anderson bill, which had the approval 
of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, the dis- 
counting institution could be a national or State bank or a trust. 
company, savings institution, or incorporated live-stock loan 
company. In the bill as it passed the Senate there are added 
rural credit corporations, incorporated farm credit companies, 
cooperative banks, and cooperative credit or marketing asso- 
ciations. The additions are important. 

National banks, and to a large degree State banks, savings 
institutions, and trust companies, are subject to limitations 
under State or National law and to periodic inspections by 
State or National examiners. They are required to keep a 
minimum cash reserve; their investments are frequently lim- 
ited; there is usually double liability on the part of stock- 
holders; and any tendency toward unsound practices can be 
quickly checked by State or National banking authorities. In- 
corporated live-stock loan companies are generally formed on a 
substantial scale and take only secured paper. In the original 
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bul, therefore, some reliance could have been placed on the 
indorsement of the discounting institution. 

No such safeguards surround the operations of the institu- 
tions added by the revised Lenroot-Anderson bill. Rural credit 
corporations, incorporated farm credit companies, cooperative 
banks, or cooperative credit or marketing associations are 
enumerated, but not defined, in the new biil; hence it is impos- 
sible to ascertain under what limitations they will operate. 
There is no requirement that they be subject to periodic inspec- 
tion, State or National. ‘There is no requirement that they 
maintain a cash reserve or maintain their capital in liquid 
form. There is no limitation on the amount which such an 
institution may lend to one borrower—a limitation essential to 
sound banking. There is no requirement that capital be paid 
in cash. In the case of cooperative credit associations— 
a vague and undefined term—there is no requirement that there 
be any capital at all. 

He points out in this authoritative manner that it is pro- 
posed to discount the paper of these organizations and sell 
debentures against them to the confiding and innocent public, 
and that those concerns are not subject to the safeguards which 
have been found necessary in the case of the national banking 
system for the prudent conduet of the banking business. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. It is true that the bill as recommended by the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry did not contain the 
language to which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce) referred. However, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
overlooks, and I am afraid the Secretary of the Treasury ever- 
looked, one very important provision of this subdivision of the 
act. If gentlemen will notice the language of the bill they will 
see that it starts out with these words: 

Subject weg fy such restrictions, limitations, and conditions as may 
be imposed by the Federal Farm Loan Board not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act. 

These intermediate credit banks may discount notes for the 
institutions enumerated in the section. The Federal Farm 
Loan Board, under the authority which this section gives, might 
require any form of organization which it thought necessary 
on the part of these cooperative credit agencies. It might re- 
quire them to have any capital which it thought necessary for 
the safety of the institutions themselves and for the security 
of the notes -which the intermediate credit banks might dis- 
count. It might require any other condition that might be 
suggested te their minds which they might think necessary for 
their own protection or for the protection of those who buy 
the debentures of the intermediate credit banks. There is 
nothing unsound, nothing unsafe, in this provision. It is sub- 
ject to governmental supervision in every respect. 

I should like to point out in this connection also a thing 
which I think has been overlooked to some extent in this de- 
bate, and perhaps overlooked in the consideration of Members 
of the House in their study of the provisions of this bill. One 
of the difficulties in the western section of the country is 
that they are held at the mercy of the existing financial in- 
stitutions. One of the objects of a provision of this kind is to 
furnish a route around the State and National banks where 
they fail to perform the function which the law imposes upon 
them at rates which are consistent with the service rendered, 

This makes possible the organization of cooperative banks 
in localities which are now not adequately served by existing 
institutions. It furnishes a route around existing institutions 
and furnishes the potential competition which will keep interest 
rates in these sections of the country at a reasonable level. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would not detain the 
House with remarks about this amendment at this hour ex- 
cept that it affects institutions and interests in my State and 
other States in the Union in a way which would not only 
handicap but perhaps destroy entirely the discount of paper 
through these intermediate banks if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] were adopted. 

There have grown up in the last five years some 50 to 75 
cooperative marketing associations in the United States for 
the purpose of selling farm products in a cooperative way. 
Many of these associations contain from 50,000 to 100,000 indi- 
vidual growers. They deliver their crops to the association. 
It may be that an association, by reason of being in a position 
to borrow money from the bank or from the War Finance Cor- 
poration, as has been the case during the past two years, is 
in a position to advance as much as 50 per cent of the value 
of the crop to the farmer or grower. That advance is abso- 


lutely essential in order to enable him to meet his immediate 
financial demands, 

Now, if the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Luce] is adopted, it would be impossible for these farm 
cooperative marketing associations through any of these in- 
termediate institutions set up in this bill to borrow any money 
before the period required by the farmer for the delivery 
of his crop, and, of course, until the delivery of his crop 
the farmer would receive nothing whatever until the associa- 
tion had been able to sell his crop, which the individual grower 
had turned over to the cooperative association. Now, it is 
evident that any such handicap as that would not only work 
injury to the cooperative associations but it would be de- 
structive of them by making it impossible for them to obtain 
funds with which to make any advance to the individual 
farmers, and thereby produce a situation which would tend 
to destroy the cooperative marketing associations. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that in 
the so-called Capper bill, incorporated in this bill, provision 
was made which in the eyes of many experts was intended to 
cover that situation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not cover the situation. Under the 
gentleman's amendment, even if the Capper bill enabled them 
to obtain credit up to 50 per cent of the value of the crop 
that had been pooled with them, it would not enable the mem- 
bers of the cooperative associations to take their warehouse 
receipts to these intermediate credit banks and rediscount 
them in order to obtain additional funds which they might 
desire advanced to the individual growers of the crop. There- 
fore I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Laxnnam: Page 55, line 20, after the word 
“ exceeding,” strike out the word “nine” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ twelve.” 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, this is a measure which seeks 
to give relief to those engaged in agriculture and the raising 
of live stock by providing financial agencies and facilities de- 
signed to promote the orderly marketing of their products. 
Certainly the purpose is a laudable one. The farmer and the 
cattleman have felt keenly the process of deflation and recon- 
struction, and upon them, have rested many ef the burdens in- 
cidental thereto. Not only are they entitled to proper relief 
as patriotic citizens who have labored faithfully fer the 
Nation in its times of stress, but the activities which they 
represent are basic and fundamental, and upon their preserva- 
tion in proper vigor depends the welfare and the very life of 
our country. 

It is well, then, that this matter of rural credits is receiving 
legislative consideration, but it is regrettable that the bill is 
presented so late in the session. A subject of such vital im- 
portance deserves more study than the very limited time now 
available will permit. Furthermore, the entire measure as now 
presented to us is in the form of an amendment to the Senate 
bill. Its reading for amendment, paragraph by paragraph, is 
thus precluded and the careful scrutiny which the importance 
of the measure merits is thus prevented. It is quite natural 
under these circumstances that the bill in many of its features 
is not altogether what many of us would have it, but we 
who wish to adopt some proper method of relieving the dis- 
tressing conditions in marketing are forced by the parliamen- 
tary situation to accept it in its entirety or leave the producers 
of the Nation in their present plight. Perhaps any objection- 
able features may be cured by amendment in some subsequent 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered an amendment to one of the 
provisions of section 211. I shall read a part of the context 
in order that the purpose of the amendment may be better un- 
derstood. Section 211 contains, in part, the following language: 


Sec. 211. That each corporation so organized shall have power under 
such rules and regulations as the Federal Farm Loan Board may pre- 


scribe : 

(1) To make advances upon, to discount, rediscount, or purchase, 
and to sell or negotiate, with or without its indorsement or guaranty 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange, and to accept drafts or bills of 
exchange, Which 


() Are issued or drawn for an agricultural purpose, or the pro- 


ceeds of which have been or are to be used for an agricultural pur- 


pose ; 
(bj Haying a maturity, at the time of discount, purchase, or ac- 
ceptance, not exceeding nine months; and 
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ic) Are secured at the time of discount, purchase, òr acceptance by 
warehouse receipts or other like documents conveying or securing 
title to nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural products, ete. 


The amendment I have offered is to subdivision (b), having 
reference to the maturity of paper, and would substitute the 
term of 12 months for the 9 months provided for in the bill. 

This measure, I repeat, is brought before us with the avowed 
purpose that it is designed to help the producer in marketing. 
My amendment proposes to do more effectively that yery thing 
in those classes of cases to which it has reference. The orderly 
marketing of many of our staple crops requires a period of 12 
mouths. Of course, the change of this term of maturity from 
9 months to 12 months would be merely permissive, not manda- 
tory, but it would enable the people in sections of the country 
where nonperishable and readily marketable crops are produced 
to have the proper advantage of this full period for the market- 
ing of their crops in an orderly manner. 

The farmer, Mr. Chairman, does not find himself in the same 
situation as the merchant in the matter of bis financial needs. 
The merchant sells by the season. Spring clothes are sold in 
the spring, fall clothes in the fall. Both the wholesaler and 
the retailer may be satisfied in their credit demands by short- 
term paper. Thirty, sixty, or ninety days will usually suffice. 

The law makes provision for their demands; but the pro- 
ducer of agricultural products is naturally not so fortunate in 
turning over his stuff speedily. Each season does not have with 
him a separate and complete financial identity. He must 
plant in one season, harvest in another, and possibly sell in 
a third or a fourth. .Summer clothes may be sold and used 
only in the summer, but cotton and wheat are in demand the 
year around, and are just as necessary one month as another. 

And so the farmer is in need of a different standard when 
we come to provide for his credit requirements. And we must 
bear this in mind in legislation of the character now before 
us if we are to do adequate justice to him. 

For instance, let us consider for a moment the item of 
wheat. In the old days the farmer sold it when he threshed 
it und took what he could get for it. Fortunately the advance 
of progress has left this old system largely behind us, and 
to-day there are improved facilities for storage and better 
opportunities for marketing. The adoption of my amendment 
would allow the gradual and orderly marketing of the product 
throughout the crop year; the means of financing it would 
be available for a full year instead of nine months. Is not 
the farmer entitled to this consideration? If it is our pur- 
pose to help him in this regard, why not be sure that we are 
doing it? 

understand that with reference to this commodity, wheat, 
and, in fact, with reference to nonperishable farm products in 
general, the tariffs of the railroads prescribe that it may be 
stored in transit for a period of 10 months, and this storage 
privilege does not increase the through rate from the point 
of origin to the final destination of consumption. And, in ad- 
dition to this storage privilege of 10 months, for such commodi- 
ties as whole grains a further period of two months is per- 
mitted at another stopping point for the purpose of milling. 
In other words, there is a privilege of a total of 12 months’ 
storage in transit without any extra cost of carriage. If grain 
may take advantage of these opportunities, should it not be 
provided with proper conditions of financing throughout the 
12 months’ term? Should not the two terms, in fact, be con- 
current? There is no question of the security. It is nonperish- 
able. Maturity at nine months may force the owner of the 
grain to throw his commodity on the market at an unsatis- 
factory time of low prevailing prices. The increase of the time 
of maturity to 12 months will afford the owner an opportunity 
to market his product at any time during this 12 months’ 
period. I think the growers of wheat and cotton and other 
nonperishable products are entitled to this consideration, and 
I sincerely trust that it may be given them. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, this provision is uniform 
and runs through the entire measure. There is only once that 
paper is provided to be discounted and rediscounted in the 
whole measure which runs over nine months, and that is paper 
secured by a breeder of cattle, which may run three years. 

The ablest man that has ever been before the committee in 
my experience on this question is Aaron Shapiro, who represents 
practically all the cooperative market associations of America 
and who gave us more light on this subject than any other man 
that has been before the committee, and so far as my experience 
goes more than the balance of them all. He said that nine 
months was all they needed, and it ought to be fixed at that, and 
there was no necessity for any 12 months’ paper in the orderly 
marketing proposition. Nine months after the crops are made 
is time enough for the marketing. Here is the whole preposi- 


tion: The ablest man in America on that subject, and certainly 
the ablest man we have seen, has said that was the proper limit 
to put on the thing, and it is uniform throughout the bill and it 
ought to be maintained. [Applaiuse.] 

Now, this bill repeals the progressive rate of interest law 
for the Federal reserve banks. That law was reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee and passed on the representa- 
tion that banks in New York were borrowing many times their 
just proportion of funds from the Federal reserve bank at 5 
per cent and loaning on call at 9 to 15 per cent, and they wanted 
the right to advance the rate on them without advancing the 
general rate. However, when they put the law in effect, it was 
never applied in New York and was only applied in Atlanta, 
Dallas, and Kansas City, Faith was broken with our committee 
and this House and this repeal is the result, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: i ‘ 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: 
word “as” and before the sania 82 intermediate ener the wares Fat. 
eral.” sọ that it will read “ Federal intermediate credit banks.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this amendment is not offered in any eaptious spirit, 
because [ am thoroughly and sincerely in favor of the principles 
incorporated in the bill. It is merely offered for the purpose 
of undertaking to secure some uniformity in the descriptive 
nomenclature of these numerous Federal banking establish- 
ments which have already been established and which we are 
now seeking to establish in this section, I invoke the attention 
especially of the coauthor of the Anderson-Lenroot amendment, 
and of the members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to the amendment that I have offered; For instance, we 
call the great Federal system of ours the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and that instantly identifies it as a Federal institution. 
Then coming on down the line we have established the Federal 
farm-loan system, another branch of the Federal financial ac- 
tivities. Then we have established the Federal land banks in 
conformity with that same descriptive principle, and it seems 
to me that in setting up a new independent agency such as we 
are seeking to establish in this system—namely, these interme- 
diate eredit banks—we should certainly conform to the principle 
and, as a matter of identity to the intelligence and understand- 
ing not only of those who are expert in financial affairs but 
of the ordinary layman of the country. call these new instru- 
mentalities Federal agencies and designate them as Federal 
intermediate credit banks. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have only a moment. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 1 suggest that probably it would be a good 
thing to follow the names of the banks in North Dakota that 
failed, and call them nonpartisan banks. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that is rather beside the mark. I 
am undertaking to make an argument that I hope will appeal 
to the good judgment of the committee. I can readily under- 
stand what the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] 
had in mind in this designation. It is expressive of a pur- 
pose, an intermediate gap, as bas been explained in the debate, 
between the short-term accommodations provided by the Fed- 
eral reserve system and the long-term accommodations pro- 
vided by the Federal farm-loan system, an intermediate step 
in the process. I think it is very proper, in a descriptive way, 
to call these new banks intermediate credit banks, but I 
certainly do believe that it would add dignity and convey u 
better and more general understanding of the purpose and 
authority of these institutions to agree to the amendment that 
I have offered, and instead of the name of the banks being 
merely intermediate credit banks, which is rather an unusual 
phrase in banking terminology, they should be known as 
Federal intermediate credit banks. I hope this suggestion will 
appeal to the judgment of the committee, and especially to 
the members of the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
if they will accept it I am sure that the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that if the gentleman's amendment should pre- 
vail the other changes throughout the bill would have to be 
made in some 50 places. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That would be very simple. I think the 
a could obtain unanimous consent to have the change 
made, 

Mr. MCFADDEN. In addition to that we have been trying 
in this legislation to get away, so that people would not get 
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confused with the names Federal Farm Loan Board, Federal 


reserve act. We have tried to get as far away as we could, so 
as to stop confusion. While I have no serious objection to the 
amendment myself, I hope it will not prevail at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A dment offered by Mr. Davita: Page 86, line 10, after the word 
“under,” add 2 mew n us follows: “ Provided further, That 
section 4, as amended by the act of February 27, 1921, peed e 
the establishment of a branch bank in Porto Rico and providing tha 
loans made by such branch bank when so established shall not exceed 
the sum of $5,000 to any one borrower, is hereby amended by striking 
out 85,000 and substituting therefor * $10,000." 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, this amendment provides for 
an increase In the loans in Porto Rico from $5,000 to $10,000, 
It has been twice yoted upon by this House during the con- 
sideration of the Strong bill, and in both cases it was carried 
by a considerable majority. I expect that there will be no 
opposition to our reasonable request and that the amendment 
will be again voted favorably by the House, We are not asking 
for the full measure of the present bill. We are asking only 
for $5,000 more. According to the present situation our farm- 
ers are entitled to only $5,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I shall 
raise no objections to the amendment. 

Mr. DAVILA. I thank the gentleman. I want only to say 
one more word. The President of the United States to-day 
has satisfied the wishes of the people of Porto Rico with the 
appointment of the distinguished and able gentleman from 
Iowa, Judge Towner, for Governor of Porto Rico. [Applause.} 
I want to express my gratitude to the President of the United 
States for the great service that he has rendered to the people 
of Porto Rico and to the whole Nation in this appointment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Porto Rico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to haye 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 3 by WILLIAMSON: at me uae of section 9, 

„ rting u ragra as follows: 
On Mat section 15 of the Federal fas loan act be amended by adding 
thereto the following paragraph: 

“Provided, That whenever it shall appear to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board that national farm-loan associations have not been formed, or 
that the local farm-loan association fails, neglects, or refuses to serve 
properly the needs of its territory in any locality, and that there are 
no agents properly serving same, said board may, in its discretion, 
authorize Federal land banks to make Joans on farm lands in such 
Jocality upon the direct application of any prospective borrower, subject 
to the same conditions and restrictions as now apply to loans made 
through national farm-loan associations so far as same may be appli- 
cable, including subscription to the extent of 5 per cent of the amount 
of his loan to the capital stock of the Federal land bank making such 
loan. Such borrowers shall be held individually responsible, equally 
and ratably, and not one for another, for all contracts, debts, and en- 
7 of such bank to the extent of the amount of stock owned by 

hem at par value thereof, in addition to the amount paid in and repre- 
sented by their shares of stock.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Where is the amendment offered; at 
what point 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. At the end of section 9, page 86. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I make the point of order on the 


amendment, Mr. Chairman, that it is not germane to the 
section. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman reserve the point 
of order? 


Mr. JONES of Texas. I will reserve it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is in- 
tended to take the place of the provision which originally 
appeared in the Strong bill, by which agents were provided in 
eases where the local Federal farm-loan associations did not 
take care of the local situation in making loans to people who 
desired to borrow money from the Federal farm-loan banks. 
If my amendment is adopted it will be possible for farmers, 
in those localities where there are no Federal farm-loan asso- 
ciations or where such associations refuse to receive as new 
members persons desiring to make loans or where there are 
no agents under the present law or such agents for some 
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renson or other will not wake loans, to obtain loans from the 
Federal farm-loan banks upon their own application made 
direct to the banks, 

This amendment avoids entirely the objections which were 
raised upon the floor of this House to the agents provided for 
in the Strong bill, and at the same time it will make the sys- 
tem practically operative in every part of the land, regardless 
of whether or not there are enough people desiring farm loans 
in any one locality to organize an association. I might state 
in this connection that I have submitted this amendment to Mr. 
STRONG, and he tells me he is in favor of it. I have also 
submitted it to the chairman of the committee, and I do 
not understand that he is opposed to it in any way. I have 
also submitted the amendment in substantially the same form 
to the Federal Farm Loan Board, and I have a letter here 
from Mr. Lobdell, which I shall be glad to make part of the 
record, in which he unequivocally indorses the amendment 
and says that he thinks it ought to be adopted, in order that the 
Federal farm loan banking system may operate more satis- 
factorily and give greater service to the people whom it is in- 
tended to serve, particularly in those communities where such 
service is now impossible. It seems to me, gentlemen, that this 
amendment will in no way endanger the Federal farm-loan 
banks or character of the security upon which loans are placed, 
but, upon the other hand, if adopted, I know it will bring relief 
to hundreds and thousands of people scattered all over the 
country who have not been able to secure loans because there 
has not been a local farm-loan association or any local agent 
from whom such loan could be procured. In other words. we 
have hundreds of communities scattered all over the Nation 
that to-day have no channel of any kind or character through 
which the individual borrower can utilize the money in the 
hands of the Federal farm-loan banks for the purpose of mak- 
ing farm loans. Gentlemen, I hope that no member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee will object to this amendment 
as prepared and that this committee will vote for the adoption 
of this amendment. If adopted, it will, in the words of Mr. 
Lobdell, “ materially assist in the extension of the service of 
the Federal land banks to persons in communities where the 
sume is now impossible.” 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, the proposition submitted by the 
gentleman is just an incomplete portion of section 5 that you 
struck out from the Strong bill the other day. I opposed section 
5 of the Strong bill as originally drawn because I thought that 
it meant the death knell of the local farm-loan associations, We 
finally got it amended in committee so it was a sensible propo- 
sition, but we had a fight on this floor and it was stricken out. 
I know when I am licked, and in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, when we came to put in the Strong bill, I agreed that 
the only fair way to the House was to insert the Strong bill as 
it passed the House the other day, with one possible exception ; 
that men who had fought to strike out section 5 said there was 
one provision for which I contended, and that is to. prevent the 
private mortgage companies from controlling the local associa- 
tion by getting control of the local secretaries. That is the only 
part of section 5 that the committee unloaded on the House. We 
were square with you, and I said the House had settled the 
Strong bill, and it ought not to have to fight it over again. I 
appreciate what my friend wants to do and what he proposes 
to do. He proposes to-set up an agency to make direct loans, 
und he only took one feature of that provision and left out all 
of those necessary provisions that must be gone into in detail 
covering the stock subscriptions and liability, upon the question 
of resources that should be built up, and the delinquent pay- 
ments upon the direct borrower, 

In other words, he has left out the safeguards that are es- 
sential If you are going to have direct loans, it would defeat 
the very purpose of direct loans if you authorized them to be 
made wide open. Why, under the gentleman’s amendment, 
should any farmer stay In any local association? He could 
escape the joint liability that he owes upon his stock subscrip- 
tion to his little local association. Why, under the gentleman's 
amendment, if there was a delinquent payment on any direct 
loan, the bank would have to stand the loss out of its surplus 
that really belongs to the stockholders of the cooperative as- 
sociation, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that I specifically provided for that very thing. 

Mr. WINGO, No; the gentleman has not done that, although 
the gentleman thinks he has. He had one proposition, the 
liability equal and ratable. 
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Mr. “WILLIAMSON. Under the same ‘conditions as loans 
made by: the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. WINGO. You can not do it, although vou think you 
can. I have great respect for the gentleman's ability as a 
lawyer, but if he-studies this question he will admit that see- 
tion 5 owas dangerous unless you insert every ‘safeguard that 
was represented by four or flve paragraphs which he leaves out. 
80 J ask: the House to vote down this preposition. 

Fhe! CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
haus expired. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chutrman, I offer an amendment as a sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amemlinent as u substitute, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Glerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Roset: Page 91, line 12, strike out all 
ot section 15 down to and ineluding Une 25, on page 92, and insert 
in lien thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 15. That paragraph 1 of section 7-of.the Federal reserve act, 
as amended ie ‘approved March 3. 1919, be amended by striking 
out all of said -paragraph and substitatiu the following: 

After all ee expenses of a ral- reserve bank have been 
paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled to receive au 
annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in’ capital stock, which divil- 
end shail be cumulative, After the aforesaid @ividend claims have 
been fully met, the whole af: nèt: Shall be pald into «a! sur- 
‘plus fund unfil it shall amount to 100 per cent of the subscribed capi- 
‘tal of sueh bank, and thereafter 10 per cent ot such net earnings shall 
2 paid tuto the. surplus, Any’ ce of the net earnings—that is, 
‘any balance remain after the payments into the surplus fund have 
been made as aforesaid—shall be paid as follows: An amount not to 
‘exceed 10 per cent ot the paid-in capital ot the Federal reserve bank 
amt not to exceed one-half of the sald balance shall be paid to stock 
holders in extra divideuds, «and the rema inder shall be paid into the 
United. States Treasury as a franchise tax“. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 
' The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas reserves a 
point of order en the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania make 
a point of order or reserve it? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will reserve it. 


Mr, WINGO, Is tt offered as an amendment or as a sub- 
stitute? 
Mr. ROAGH. I offer this as an umendment to the substitute. 


Mr. WINGO, As a substitute to this particular section? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes; a substitute amendment. 

Mr.: Chairman and: gentlemen of the committee, I realize the 
fact that it is after 10-o`cloċk at night aud also the fact that 
tire, committee has been in session for a long while, and under 
sucht ‘conditions it would be hard to get the consideration ‘that 
an important amendment of this character deserves. But I 
wat to-state to the committee that the amendment that I have 
offered is not a new question at all before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The amendment that I have offered is 

ractically, if not substantially, in the same language as a 

ill which was introduced by a member of the Committee on 
Bauking and Currency, the gentteman from New Jersey [Nr. 
AprLany], and ‘referred to and considered at some length by 
the committee, It also involves the same prineiple of a similar 
provision carried in the Lenroot- Anderson bill that passed 
the Senate. X 

In order that you may understand in just as few brief words 
as Lecan put it the object of this amendment, you will observe 
that-in the section which I propose to strike out of the present 
bill my amendment provides for «a joint committee to be ap- 

vinted to consist of three members of the Committee on Bank- 

ng and Curreney of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 

dent thereof, and five members of the Committee on Banking 
aud Currency of the House of Representatives, to be appointed 
by the Speaker thereof, and vacancies in the membership shall 
be tilled m the same way asthe original appointments. 
the ether duties of this committee, they are authorized to in- 
quire into the effect of the present limited membership of State 
banks and trust companies in the Federal reserve system and 
into the ‘financial conditions in the agricultural sections, and 
so forth. 

I believe that my amendment, if adopted, would offer a solu- 
tion of the question that is proposed to be investigated. and, 
summed up in a few words, it is simply this, that there is not 
a greater membership on the part of State banks and trust 
companies because they ‘realize that under the present law it 
is an unprofitable investment and arrangement for them to 
mike. 

My amendment proposes, after deducting all the expenses of 
the operation of the Federal reserve banks, and after payin 
out certain moneys provided, then the profits that accrue wi 
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be distributed among the member banks. In support of that 
amendment I desire to have read by the Clerk, in my time, a 
letter from one of the leading bankers in Missouri. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 
Mr. ROACH. 
three minutes more time. 


Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous consent for 


The CHATRMAN. The gentteman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr ROACH. In that time I ask that the letter be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the letter will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., January 18, 1923. 


Hon. Sto. C. Roach, 
Member of Congresa, Washington, D, O. 


I desire to call your attention 
Dank *has capital -paid sin -$4,82T450 end ; 
jon s pa 5 surplus 


point I want to make is this, that, the capital and surplus 


lus 
ully 


serye system ‘is a good 
banks should not be entitled to participate-in the carnia 
investment. 


the member 
s upon the 
o me there 


A. A. SPEER, President. 
Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but that 
this condition should be corrected, and the amendment that I 
have offered would correct it, and I hope it will be adopted. 
Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
diseuss the amendment for flve minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. Roach] stated, the amendment offered by 
him was.a bill which I introduced a year ago, calling for a 
fair division of the net profits of the Federal reserve system as 
between the Government and the stockholders of the member 
banks. The bill in question was taken up in the Senate and 
incorporated in both the Lenroot and Anderson bill and the 
Capper bill, and passed the Senate. The only change in the 
matter was the question of percentage of dividends. 
When this question came before our Committee on Banking 
and Currency the section was taken out of both the Lenroot and 
‘Capper bills and in lieu thereof was inserted an amendment 
| calling for an investigating committee. My opposition to that 
in the committee and on this floor is this: The Federal reserve 
banks of the country were started, so far as the actual money 
| is concerned, by the membership of the national banks. An 
effort is being made to get the State banks and trust com- 
punles into the Federal reserve system, I want to say as a 
‘bank director ofa State bank in my county for some 30 years, 
I have advocated that State banks should join the Federal 
system, and the reply has been that they can make more money 
by staying out than they ean by going in the system, In other 
words, the State banks and trust companies can get 2 per cent 
on their daily balances with their correspondents, consequently 
it pays these banks and trust companies better to stay out 
than it does to go in. What I want to see is arrestoration of 
‘that clause in this bill granting large dividends to member 
‘banks in the Federal reserve system. ‘That section was in the 
bills referred to above when passed by the Senate. 

In one year, 1920-21, the net profits of the Federal reserve 
system were $60,000,000. The member banks received but ‘$6,- 
000,000 on their subscribed -stocks—one-tenth. I have some 


‘figures I want to read into the ‘Recorp. The net earnings of 
the 12 Federal reserve hanks during the period they have oper- 
cated have been '$391,000,000 in round figures. This amount has 
been divided under the law in three ways—dividends, fran- 
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chise tax, and surplus. The dividends paid the stockholders 
some $37,000,000, franchise tax to the Government during the 
Same period some $135,000,000. Surplus accumulated and car- 
ried by the 12 Federal reserve banks during the same period 
some $218,000,000. Between the franchise tax and the surplus 
there has been $353,000,000 paid into the Government and some 
$37,000,000 returned to the shareholders of the banks, or, almost 
a ratio of 10 to 1 in favor of the system. 

The question of erection of expensive buildings for Federal 
reserye banks throughout the United States has caused a good 
deal of unfavorable comment on the system. These enormous 
expenditures for buildings has been paid out of the earnings 
of the local country and city banks. 

What I am after in this amendment is to make the bill so 
attractive that the State banks and trust companies will become 
members of the Federal reserve system and make the system 
what its designers intended it to be, an institution comprising 
the membership of a great majority of the banking institutions 
of the United States. 

Mr. ROACH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. The gentleman is a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I will inquire if that committee had 
Governor Harding before it? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. Was his attention invited to this particular 
amendment? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Yes; Governor Harding appeared before our 
committee and gave as his individual opinion that this par- 
ticular bill for a 50-50 dividend of the net profits was fair 
and equitable and, in his opinion, the best bill offered on this 
important subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Jersey has expired, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, that it is not germane to this section 
of the bill and not germane to the bill. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the parlia- 
mentary situation. This subject matter was in the Senate bill 
and it seems to me it ought to go in here if we can get votes 
enough to put it in. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is that this 
particular section is a substitute for the section providing for 
a joint committee of the two Houses to conduct an investiga- 
tion during the recess between now and the next session to 
consider this question and another question that might involve 
the question of the member banks not coming in. But nowhere 
does it say that it shall take up the question of dividends. There 
is no place in the bill where there is any provision that covers 
the dividend of the Federal reserve banks at all. The only men- 
tion of the Federal reserve system in this bill is one section that 
covers agricultural paper, the rediscount section of the Federal 
reserve act. There is nothing that covers the question of stock 
dividends or anything of that kind; but, eyen if that were not 
true, it is not germane to the section to which it is offered. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I would say that this com- 
mittee on investigation which is asked for in the bill before 
us to go around the country at the expense of the Government 
did not appear in the bills sent over by the Senate. My con- 
tention is that this substitute offered in this bill takes the 
place of the amendments to the Federal reserve act contained 
in both the Lenroot and the Capper bills as they passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROACH. And further this amendment deals with the 
particular subject under discussion as to the membership of 
the Federal reserve banks, and it seems to me that for that 
reason it is both pertinent and germane to the subject con- 
tained in section 15 of the substitute. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
examined the original bill thoroughly, but I understand from 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Appreny] that it Is a 
part of the matter that was struck out by this substitute, and 
if so, it can be restored, because it is before the House. 

Mr. APPLEBY. The question of the advisability of appoint- 
ing a joint committee to investigate the question as to why 
the State banks and trust companies do not join the Federal 
reserve system has been well covered by the numerous letters 
from leading bankers read before our committee. The con- 
sensus of opinion expressed in those letters was to the effect 
that while the member banks were pleased with the accumula- 
tion of profits made yearly by the Federal reserve system, still 
they maintained that the best way to satisfy their stockholders 
was to have a better and more equitable division of the net 
profits. A number of letters were received from the trust com- 
panies, as well as the State banks in New Jersey and elsewhere, 
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stating that they would be glad to have their institutions be- 
come members of the Federal reserve system if larger dividends 
could be assured to those institutions. 

I am of the opinion that if such a committee of investigation 
is created, the report which, if rendered by the committee, will 
be substantially the same as the outline of my bill, H. R. 12208, 


which I introduced on June 28, 1922. In the meantime this im- 
portant matter, which has been before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee for the past 18 months, will be delayed an- 
other year, and likewise the very large percentage, 75 per 
cent or more, of all of the banks in the country will await the 
decision of Congress as to whether or not the Federal reserve 
act will be amended in this particular. In my judgment now 
is the time to dispose of this dividend question when the Fed- 
eral reserve act is being amended. > 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in entire sympathy 
with the purpose of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roach] 
to get the State banks into the Federal reserve system, but 
that has nothing to do with the question of whether this par- 
ticular amendment is germane to this bill at this point. The 
amendment which the gentleman offers is an amendment to 
that part of the Federal reserve act which provides for the 
disposition of earnings of the Federal reserve banks, It is 
offered as an amendment, by way of substitute, for section 15 
of the bill, which provides for the appointment of the commis- 
sion to study. the’ general question of all of the factors which 
are influencing the State banks to stay out of the Federal 
reserve system. : 

The section to which this is offered as an amendment is 
not an amendment to the Federal reserve act at all. It is a 
separate and distinct proposition. It certainly can not be that 
an amendment dealing with the earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks which is not dealt with in this bill at all, or any por- 
tion of it, can be germane to an independent proposition car- 
ried in the committee amendment. I submit that the amend- 
ment is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything in ‘the substitute bill 
dealing with the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. > 

The CHAIRMAN. To what extent does that deal with it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The only provision in this committee 
amendment dealing with the Federal reserve system has to do 
entirely with the discount provisions of the Federal reserve 
act. It deals with nothing else. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, on page 32 of 
the Senate bill the Chair will find by section 201 it was provided 
as follows: 

After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have been 
paid or 3 for, the stockholders shall be entitled to receive an 
annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which divi- 
dend shall be cumulative. t of any net earnings remaining after 
the aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met there shall be paid 
each year to the United States as a franchise tax such an amount as 
will make the regate amount so paid for the year 1922 and subse- 
quent years equal to the aggregate amount of the cumulative dividends 
paid to the stockholding member for such years. After the full 
amount of the fran tax shall have been paid to the United States 
the balance of the net earnings of any year shall be paid into a surplus 
fund until it shall amount to 100 per cent of subscribed capital, and 
thereafter when net earnings in any year exceed 12 per cent an extra 
dividend of not to exceed 1755 cent may be distributed to the stock- 
holders, and 10 per cent of the remaining net earnings shall be paid 
into the surplus, and 90 per cent shall be paid to the United States 
as an additional franchise tax. 

That provides for dividends and that is struck out, and 
while it may not be quite in order to offer a substitute for that 
particular section, this certainly can be offered as a new 
section taking the place of what is stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment is an ordinary motion 
to strike out and insert other language. If the bill were an 
original bill, of course, it would not be germane to the particu- 
lar section. The Chair entertains considerable doubt whether 
that rule with reference to germaneness to a section applies 
when we are considering one amendment. However, it seems 
perfectly clear that the proposed amendment must be germane 
to the amendment, which is in this case the House bill. The 
Chair has examined the House bill and does not think the 
slight reference to the Federal reserve act in the amendment 
is sufficient to make this amendment germane to the amend- 
ment. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] sug- 
gests that in the original Senate bill there are provisions to 
which this would be germane. That may be true, but that 
is not presented at this time. The Chair therefore sustains 
the point of order, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, Members have been very 
patient to-night and I am anxious to get through with this bill 
to-night if I can. I moye that all debate upon this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that all debate upon the amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I had risen to my feet to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry before the vote was taken. 

IRMA 


The CHA N. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. That is as to whether the motion to close debate 
is debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. YOUNG. This will not prevent the submission of amend- 
ments? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendments. A 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 59, line 10, after 
the word “than,” strike ont the res “ $250,000" and insert the 
figures * $100,000," and on page „line 12, strike out the figures 
$250,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures $100,000." 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I intend to support 
this bil. The measure has only been available for two days. 
However, I understand this is not the fault of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, for that committee has been 
working night and day since the action of the Senate, and they 
deserve the thanks of the House for their efforts. 

I do not think the bill will accomplish all that some seem to 
think, nor do I believe it is as bad as some have painted it. It 
is regrettable that the party in power delayed so long before 
they seriously undertook work for the relief of the agricultural 
interests. 

I desire to call attention to this one thing. The agricultural 
credit corporation provided for in this measure is the medium, 
if any is ereated by this bill, for the actual operation of getting 
in touch with the folks who need the money. In the original 
Capper bill the minimum limit of capital stock was put at 
$250,000. If I am in error in my statement I would like to 
be corrected by some members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. In the original Capper bill, as I say, it was put 
at $250,000. I understand the reason for requiring so large a 
capital stock was that under the terms of the original Capper 
bill the local agricultural credit corporations were given the 
authority to issue debentures and bonds. 

Under the terms of this bill they are not given this privilege, 
and therefore I can see no reason why a corporation which is 
not given the right to issue debentures should not be permitted 
to be organized in the far-away sections for a less amount than 
$250,000. Many banks are organized for much less than that. 
The principal thing that these corporations will be able to do 
will be to rediscount paper and carry on business of similar 
character in the handling of funds which belong to the cor- 
poration. They are not deposit banks, so that the necessity of 
a large capital stock of $250,000 will not exist as it existed 
in the original Capper bill. I call attention of the committee 
to the fact that on page 6 of the Capper bill. section 4. that 
these agricultural credit corporations were given the power. 

0 subject to such lations as the Comptroller of th 8 
es roe prescribe, 9 notes or deben — 2 ew 

In the consolidated measure that provision is stricken out, so 
that they are simply a medium for coming in touch with those 
who want to get money. If you leave the minimum at $250,000 
you are driving these corporations to the financial centers, 
whereas they ought to run out and touch the people in the far- 
away sections. If it is advisable to adopt this system at all 
it seems to me it would be advisable to allow corporations of 
$100,000 paid-up capital stock to handle this matter in the rural 
sections or in the small-town sections, where it would be very 
dificult to get five or more than five men with sufficient liquid 
funds to subscribe $250,000 capital stock. Since the power to 
issue debentures and collateral trust notes has been eliminated 
in this bill I can see no reason in the world for not allowing these 
smaller local corporations. 

This is an extremely important amendment, for if the figure 
is left at $250,000 it will be necessary in some instances for the 
borrower to get in touch with a credit corporation hundreds 
of miles away, whereas If smaller corporations were permitted 
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the same element of safety could be had with a great deal of 
added convenience. 

T shall support this measure because I think that in so far as 
it functions at all it will tend to reduce interest rates. There 
are some provisions that I do not like, but in spite of these in 
the hurried consideration that I have been able to give it it 
appears to have something of merit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas. y 

The question was taken, and the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out from the proposed amendment sections 201 to 205, in- 
clusive, on pages 40 to 51. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURTON : Beginning on page 40, strike out 
all of sections 201 to 208, inclusive, ending on page 1. ` 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, this measure as it now ap- 
pears before us 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
man off his feet. 

Mr. HERRICK. I want to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I prefer the gentleman from Oklahoma 
should wait until after I shall have finished. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma can not 
take the gentleman off his feet by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HERRICK. If the gentleman from Ohio will y1eld 

Mr. BURTON. I should prefer—— 

Mr. HERRICK. I want to inquire of the Chair 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio has the floor 
and declines to yield for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BURTON. This measure in the form in which it now 
appears is concededly a bill of shreds and patches. We had 
originally passed in the Senate what was called the Cappér 
bill for the organization of private corporations. That is 
stricken out in its entirety and instead there are three other 
bills which compose this measure, The first proposition, 
known as the Lenroot-Anderson bill, creates corporations of 
$5,000,000 each, the stock for which shall be subscribed, 12 in 
number, by the Federal Government. There is a kind of pleas- 
ing camoufiage in the provision that the shares shall be $5 
each, as if the poor man were invited to come in at the door. 
There is a section providing for corporations of $250,000 each. 
Then a portion of the Strong bill is inserted, and then in addi- 
tion to that by an amendment to-night we are inserting a pura- 
graph that the life of the War Finance Corporation shall be 
extended until the 30th of December next. Probably that is the 
prelude to an indefinite extension. So you have three or four 
methods or agencies for doing the same thing. that which could 
have been done simply. 

What I specially object to Is that the Government should 
embark in the business of bunking. Many Republican orators 
with trumpet tongues proclaimed against the Government going 
into business, and yet will you adopt a bill which involves this 
Nation in the perilous business of banking, which contains a 
threat fourfold worse than the shipping enterprise or taking 
possession of the railroads, for it means that the very source 
of credit and of the strength of the country is to be taken 
away from private enterprise, where it belongs, and given into 
the hands of bureaucracy, throwing the doors wide open for 
favoritism, saying to those who are denied credit by ordinary 
agencies which have been functioning since the very beginning 
of the Government, “We will afford you credit "—dangerous 
thought it is—“ and tax the people of the United States to give 
you credit which does not belong to you”? Will this House, 
which just a few weeks ago voted more than 2 to 1 against 
issuing further tax-free securities, to-night or to-morrow put 
its seal of approval upon a measure which proposes to issue 
what in the long run may be many billions of further tax-free 
securities, piling Pelion upon Osa, piling upon that which is 
already too much, until under the present graduated system of 
tax the millionaire and great investors can go scot free withont 
the payment of his share of taxation? x 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that proposition to the committee at 
this time. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!“ 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to 
have sufficient time to discuss more at length than is possible 
on this occasion this measure in the interest of agriculture, 
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I deplore the fact that the charge has been made here that 
this is class legislation. It has been made by such eminent 
gentlemen as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Husrep], and when I speak of these gen- 
tlemen as “eminent” I mean just that. I would despise my- 
self were I to urge legislation for any particular class to the 
detriment or the injustice of any other class. Our one aim in 
legislation should be to give to all classes of our citizens equal 
rights and equal opportunity for the full exercise and the full 
enjoyment of reward for individual thrift and enterprise and 
industry. With all deference to these patriotic gentlemen whom 
I have mentioned, I must say that, reduced to its last analysis, 
the arguments which they have put forth so eloquently in oppo- 
sition to this measure could have been made with well-nigh 
equal force against the Federal reserve act, which all of us 
recognize not only held firm the financial structure in this 
country but stabilized it for the world, was a most potent 
factor in winning the war, and has finally made the American 
dollar the standard of value throughout the world. 

In asking for this legislation in behalf of agriculture, I am not 
speaking for a class, but in behalf of legislation that will prove 
beneficial to all classes—consumers as well as producers. ‘These 
gentlemen represent great industrial centers, Agriculture is 
but another form of industry and more than that it is the basic 
and most important industry, because upon it depends the food 
supply of the people. Nothing can effect agriculture that does 
not effect all classes of our people. I would go as far as these 
gentlemen to keep Government out of business. It is a sound 
principle, but in looking at agriculture we must have a broader 
vision. My own district is 50 per cent or more urban, and in 
behalf of this legislation I am speaking for the benefit of the 
people of my cities as well as for the rural communities of my 
district, I am endeavoring to get the people of our great cities 
to realize the fact that the problem of agriculture is the prob- 
lem of the consumer. 

I do not expect any great relief from the proposition of coop- 
eration, though I favor it, because of the segregated situation 
of those engaged in agriculture. This condition hinders com- 
plete cooperation. All classes of our people must catch the 
realization that the man who is engaged in agriculture must 
have a just return on his investment and a fair reward for his 
labor, and if he does not get it what wiil happen? He will 
quit—as he is quitting gradually—and when he quits all of us 
who eat will feel the pinch. Agriculture is sick, and I can 
point you to the unerring symptoms of that illness. Take your 
census reports from 1880 to 1920, and you will be amazed at 
the portentous drift of our population from farm to city. That 
report shows the city population living in towns of 2,500 and 
over has increased from 29 per cent to 51.8 per cent in 40 
years. Do we need any other proof to show the discouraging 
conditions surrounding agriculture? The boys are not stay- 
ing on the farm where the hardiest manhood and the purest 
patriotism is produced. 

Another symptom of the unhealthy condition of agriculture 
may be found in the fact that in 1919 the agricultural products 
of the country had a market value—I speak in round num- 
bers—of $13,000,000,000; in 1920 the market value was nine 
billions and in 1921 approximately six billions, Fortunately 
there was a slight advance in the value of the farmers’ crops 
in 1922, but no other enterprise could endure such radical re- 
ductions in its income, and it speaks well for the splendid 
fiber of the American farmer that he has stood up under this 
abnormal deflation as well as he has. Another bad symptom 
is apparent in our rapidly increasing importations of food 
products in the past 20 years. 


Importations, 


This shows, deplorable as it is, that we are becoming an in- 
dustrial rather than an agricultural Nation. 

Under this bill agriculture is asking that no special benefit 
be conferred upon it, but that it be given an equal chance in the 
Way of credits that is enjoyed by other enterprises. Under our 
present financial system, commerce and manufacturing, which 
need only short-time credits, find accommodation. Agriculture 
from its essential nature needs the longer credit—nine months— 


which this bill gives. We have by legislation stabilized bank- 
ing; we have enacted legislation in aid of the railroads; we 
have by our Federal reserve act provided adequate credits in 
aid of commerce and industry, which need only, in the main, 
short-term credits, but the agricultural products from their 
very nature consume long time in their production and neces- 
sarily considerable time in their marketing unless the middle- 
man or speculator is to be given an undue advantage. 
WE MUST EQUAL CREDITS TO AGRICULTURE, 


Prior to the cooperation and organization of the farmers they 
had little voice in legislation. Though the farmers are the 
largest contributors to the railroads and to the banks they haye 
no voice in the management of either. It behooves us as repre- 
senting, without discrimination, all interests and all classes, to 
pass this legislation which has a tendency at least to give to 
agriculture an equal opportunity with other enterprises. In 
spite of all that this legislation does and all that we can do 
here, the farmer must remain somewhat handicapped because 
of the fact that whereas every other successful business enter- 
prise must maintain three departments—its purchasing, its pro- 
ducing, and its selling department—agriculture can have but 
one, and that is the producing department. The farmer has 
no voice in the price he shall pay for what he buys, and hereto- 
fore has had little voice in fixing the price he shall receive. 

As a general proposition I am with these other gentlemen in 
favor of urging self-reliance and thrift and enterprise in the 
individual—giving to individual initiative and effort its just 
reward, leaving it unhampered by the restrictions. of Govern- 
ment—but at the same time we must see to it that equal op- 
portunity and equal protection from exploitation is given to 
the farmer. Up to this time he has not enjoyed this equality. 
This bill simply gives him the credits which the Government 
has provided for other enterprises and the credit he needs, 
safeguarded, I trust, in such a manner that losses will be 
minimized. 

There are but few things that the Federal Government can 
do for the individual engaged in agriculture, but these few 
things it should do. First, by scientific cooperation it can aid 
in the prevention of his live-stock diseases and in the produc- 
tion of better crops by the knowledge its experts can furnish 
him. Second, it can furnish a better system of transportation 
and at more reasonable rates, so as to give the farmer a greater 
percentage of the prices paid by the consumer. He is now 
receiving only about 38 cents on each dollar paid by the con- 
sumer for his commedities. Third, by Federal aid to highways 
the Federal Government can make living conditions in the 
country more tolerable, and in the fourth place, by extending 
him reasonable credits, as this bill seeks to do, under proper 
safeguards, it can prevent exploitation of agriculture and can 
also enable the farmer to maintain a proper balance between 
production and consumption, These are the functions of the 
Federal Government which the States are powerless to exercise. 

I trust it will be the pleasure of this body to pass this bill 
and give to agriculture that justice which has long been with- 
held. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCE, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the bill, on page 
49, line 16, by striking out the word “ associations”; on lines 
20 and 21, by striking out the word association“; on line 4, 
of page 50. by striking out the word “bank”; on line 10, on 
page 50, by striking out the word “association”; on line 13, 
page 50. by striking out the word “ bank.” 

Mr. Chairman, has the time for. debate expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. LUCE. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, T move that the section num- 
bers be corrected on page 98. Tt should be section 16 following 
section 15 on page 91. They should be corrected accordingly. 
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There are two sections bearing the same number; section 15, on 
page 91, and section 15, on page 93. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
renumbered. 

There was no objection. í 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, with other members of the commit- 
tee I worked as late as this at night trying to perfect this bill, 
We worked until our brains were fagged. The amendment I 
presented was an error for which I was probably in part re- 
sponsible because I was looked to for corrections of this sort. 
I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that in 
its impatience it has exposed the country to imperfections which 
we ought to have an opportunity to correct. If it is the judg- 
ment of the House or the committee that it shall proceed with- 
out giving opportunity to perfect the bill it must accept the 
responsibility. I desire to wash my own hands of the respon- 
sibility for failing to call the attention of the committee to 
these changes which ought to be made. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the subsequent sections of the Senate bill be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent that the subsequent sections of the Senate 
bill be stricken out. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 

ore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, having resumed the chair, Mr. 

ANDERS of Indiana, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill S. 4280 and had directed 
him to report the same back with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr, LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts withhold that point of order? 

Mr. LUCE. I will. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4500. An act authorizing the appointment of William 
Schuyler Woodruff as an Infantry officer, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4639. An act to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to 
be imported for Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker pro tempore signed 
the same; 

H. R. 13978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Hudson River Bridge Co. at Albany to maintain two bridges 
already constructed across the Hudson River; 

H. R. 14317. An act granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of the 
Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; 

H. R. 7267. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the 
bust of Bolivia; and 

H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that February 27 they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R, 14254. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to cre- 
ate a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund 
or conyert obligations of foreign governments held by the United 


Without objection, the sections will be 


States of America, and for other purposes,” approved February 
9, 1922. 

H. R. 13660. An act making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia aud other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 460. Joint resolution accepting the sword of Gen. 
Richard Montgomery. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution concerning lands devised to 
the United States Government by the late Joseph Battell, of 
Middlebury, Vt.; and 

S. 4589. An act to authorize the county of Hennepin, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Minnesota River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. BURTNESS, at the request of Mr. Youne of North Da- 
kota, for the remainder of the session, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Dentson, for the remainder of the session, on account 
of serious illness in his family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a short 
address, in 8-point type, delivered by myself Monday before the 
Pennsylvania pace at Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr, KLINE, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in accordance 
with permission granted by unanimous consent of the House 
to extend my remarks in the Record, by printing an address 
delivered by me on Monday evening last, at the New Willard 
Hotel, before the Pennsylvania Society, of Washington, D. C., 
I insert the following: 

“Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, whenever I meet a 
Pennsylvanian, I like to ascertain in what part of the State 
he or she lives. So I will tell you that my home is in Sunbury, 
where the sun always shines and the birds always sing and 
the flowers always bloom! 

“Some years ago I stood at the Golden Gate in California, 
and as I looked out over the water I thought to myself: ‘ Well, 
we have a Golden Gate at our front door, and I never knew it.’ 
And so we have. 

“When President Benjamin Harrison was our Nation’s Chief 
Executive, he passed through our town, and from the rear plat- 
form of the rear car of his train he delivered the most beautiful 
address to which it has ever been my privilege to listen. That 
address was thought out en route from Harrisburg to Sun- 
bury and was prompted by the beautiful scenery along the 
valley of the Susquehanna. But that beautiful scenery is not 
confined to the valley of the Susquehanna. It is everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of our Commonwealth, The 
mountains and valleys and rivers and rivulets combine to make 
our State, our empire, if you please, ‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.’ 

“And I am going to tell you something else: Pennsylvania not 
only has beautiful scenery, but if there is any land under the 
stars that can produce more beautiful girls, I should like to see 
them. In my opinion, it can not be done. 

“Pennsylvania stands for industry. Last summer T traveled 
possibly 1,800 miles by automobile among the hills and mountains 
and valleys of our State and I was delighted beyond expression 
with the marvelous industry of our farmers. Everywhere I saw 
wonderful fields of grain, indicating the best and most intensive 
farming. I kept thinking ‘ There are cattle on a thousand hilis 
and a thousand grain fields in the valleys,’ I declare to you 
that if all the land in United States of America and her pos- 
sessions were tilled with the same intensity as Is the land of 
Pennsylvania, America could feed the world. We may be 
proud, indeed, that our Pennsylvania farmers are setting such 
a remarkable lesson in industry to the people of the world. 

“Pennsylvania is a musical State. It used to be said that in 


Snyder county, which is Just across the river from my home, every 
farmhouse had a musical instrument; and now I see it stated 
that in the farmhouses of that county radio has been installed, 
that the farmer and his family may gather round the fireside at 
evening time and listen to the music of artists from Pitts- 


burgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, or wherever it may be. 
And what is true of Snyder County is likewise true, in a large 
degree, of the entire State. The people are fond of good music 
and they have it. 

“A few evenings ago I was talking with a beautiful southern 
girl, and she was very much amazed when I told her that every 
one of the great southern melodies had been written by a Penn- 
sylvanian. She could not believe it at first, but I had the facts 
so well in hand that she was convinced, though much against 
her will. And I tell you, friends, that every Pennsylvanian 
should be proud of the fact that ‘Old Black Joe; ‘ The Old Folks 
at Home,’ My Old Kentucky Home,’ and ‘ Swanee River,’ were 
all written by Stephen Collins Foster, of Pittsburgh, Pa. And 
I declare to you that if I were a multi-milllonaire, I should be 
proud to erect at his graye a beautiful monument, in memory of 
one who wrote those folk songs and set music ringing in the 
hearts of the people around the world; for those songs have 
been sung everywhere. I hope that some day such a monument 
will be erected. 

“ Pennsylvania stands for service. You all know of the won- 
derful service rendered by our soldiers in the Civil War; and 
you all, doubtless, know of the wonderful service rendered by 
our Twenty-eighth Division in the World War. So great was 
their gallantry that they came to be known as the Iron Division. 
And I am proud to remind you that that famous Iron Division 
was trained by my friend and distinguished fellow townsman, 
Maj. Gen. Charles Maxwell Clement, of Sunbury. 

“ PENNSYLVANIA. 


I love her rocks and rills, 
Her woods and templed hills; 


My heart with pture thrills, 
Like that above.“ 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
te extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the Alaskan fisheries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, Rex Beach, famous 
author, former Alaskan, entered the literary field some 20 years 
ago with a magazine article entitled The looting of Alaska.“ 
The story was based on the struggle of exploiters to obtain 
control of the bonanza placer gold mines of Nome through the 
aid of corrupt Federal officials. 

The more recent leoting of Alaska pertains to the red-salmon 
fisheries of the much-exploited Territory. This looting consists 
of the delivery of the Nation's greatest natural food supply 
and Alaska’s largest resource over to the Chicago-San Francisco 
Fish Trust by the United States Bureau of Fisheries of the 
Department of Commerce. 

HISTORY OF THE LOOTING. 

On February 17, 1922, by Executive order all that section of 
the Alaska Peninsula west of a line drawn from Sutvik Island, 
in the Pacific, to Cape Menchikof, in Bering Sea, to False Pass, 
at the extremity of the peninsula, and embracing approxi- 
mately 1,200 miles of seacoast to the limit of Territorial waters 
over which the United States has jurisdiction, was designated 
as a fishery reservation. 

On November 3, 1922, by similar Executive order, a second 
reservation was created, which embraced all the waters of Bris- 
tol Bay not contained in the former order of reservation, together 
with all Territorial waters of the Pacific from Sutvik Island 
te to Kenai Peninsula, and including the waters of Cook 

0 

HOW THESE RESERVATIONS WERE OBTAINED, 

The first-mentioned reservation was obtained by the attorney 
for Libby, McNeil & Libby, a canning corporation controlled by 
Swift & Co., Chicago packers. This attorney came to Washing- 
ton early in 1922 and approached the Department of Agriculture 
with a request for the creation of a bird reservation which 
would automatically become a fishery reservation, but was in- 
formed by that department that it would not be a party to the 
creation of a private monopoly in the Alaskan salmon-packing 
industy. Afterwards, through the efforts of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce, the Execu- 
tive order was Issued. No notice of the intention of the De- 
partment of Commerce to create this reservation was giyen to 
the people most vitally interested—the coastal population of 
Alaska—nor to their representative in Congress, nor to the 

eneral public, but it was accomplished surreptitiously at the 
tigation of the attorney for the packers. 
THS SECOND RESERVATION, 

The proposal of the second reservation was advertised in 
Pacific coast publications and the Delegate from Alaska noti- 
fied. The Delegate voiced the opposition of the people of 
Alaska against placing the salmon fisheries of the Territory in 
the keeping of the United States Bureau of Fisheries without 
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regulatory statutes by Congress, for the reason that no such 
authority over public fisheries had ever been Jodged with indi- 
viduals in the world’s history of the industry, and, further- 
more, he was well aware of the fact that the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries has been under the absolute control and 
domination of the commercial fishing interests for many years. 
He was also aware of the fact that the reservation scheme 
originated with the salmon packers for the purpose of obtain- 
ing exclusive rights to the valuable red salmon waters of 
Alaska, and to thus create a private monopoly in the industry 
and not for the purpose of conserving the fish supply. The 
recent parceling out of the public rights of fishery In these res- 
ervations to the Fish Trust by the Bureau of Fisheries con- 
firms the opinion held regarding the purpose of the reservation. 
LETTER OF PROTEST AGAINST RESERVATIONS. 
AUGUST 16, 1922. 
Hon, HERBERT C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR, SECRETARY: Your letter of the ist instant in re the 
— — creation of another fish reserve in 
e 


of the Unit 
monopoly. 

There has been no public demand for these fishery reserves in 
Alaska, nor did the idea of their most recent creation originate with 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, which, I assume, advocates this 
new reserve, but rather with a few Individuals who desire a monopoly 
of the industry of canning red salmon on the sections of the Alaskan 
coast which are to be ated as fishery reserves. 

men representing the cannery corporations are not in any 
sense residents of the rritory, nor have they any interest in its 
welfare or development; their sole interest in Alaska is the exploita- 
tion of her natural food resources, and the preservation of this food 
supply for future generations is given no consideration in the scramble 
to obtain dividends for the present hour. 

If the signs of the times permit of ay interpretation of their mean- 
ing, it is t we have rea a period in our national history where 
the American 14 are demanding that legislation in the interest of 
the many sh have the first consideration of those who have been 
8 to 1 wep the 8 one ee caminen — 

ave obtained past whereby legislative and bureaucratic effo 
has been directed toward conferring benefits upon a favored few shall 


cease. 
The people of Alaska are as deeply concerned with the depletion of 
salmon in their home waters as the Department of Commerce is; 
but I, as their Representative in Congress, respectfully submit that 
your method of preventing further depletion by the creation 
ofa monopoly in the in of nonresident canners whereby they 
will d who shall particlpate in the fisheries. of salmon, 
can aos appeal to any fair-minded person, Alaskan or States resident, 
as just or equitable. 

proposad method for prevention of further etion of the 
Alaskan on fishery is not in any respect in a nee with the 
system suecessfully adopted by other fish countries whose migrato’ 
fish supply has been preserved. nor is it consonant with the free a 
common t of fishery which is recognized as the basis of fishery 
laws by all progressive nations, and, furthermore, under the interpre- 
tation of the Supreme Court of the United States, is recognized as 
one of the rights guaranteed by the American Constitution. 

The constitutional free t of fishery expounded repeatedly by the 
courts can not in any way be exercised under the cage fot oe system 
which this reservation method of dealing with the situation estab- 
lishes, 

The granting of exclusive manufacturing rights in the reserved 
zones, to salmon canners, by the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
carries with it the exclusive t of fishery which is in violation 
of American pri les and traditions. 

The traditional erican theory is that the fish of the ocean are for 
whoever desires to take them, under such regulations and restrictions 
as governmental agencies may prescribe for the purpose of allowing 
sufficient escapement of mature fish to replenish the general supp 
by nature’s process of reproduction of species, but it was never in- 
tended by nature that some certain individuals should appropriate to 
themselves the exclusive right of fishery in any waters nor was it the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution that any agency of arrera: 
ment should present a few favored persons or corporations with <= 
clusive rights to a great natural food supply which is naturally the 
commen property of all the people. 

The great basic principle of fishery laws in all countries whose mi- 
gratory fish supply has been preserved is, and always has been, the 
equitable distribution of employment or the common and ee ce 

ood of all the inhabitants, and there can not be any other basis of 
egislation that will tend toward the establishment and development of 
#-gtable fishing population in any country. 

The preposed reservation system of dealing with the Alaskan salmon 
fisheries would simply operate to the benefit of a chosen few and would 

revent the development of a permanent fishing pepulation, such as we 

sire for Alaska and such as has been developed in other fishery coun- 
Ja under ust and equitable administration of fishery laws. 

The requisite theory of all fishery laws and reguations pertaining 
to migratory fish was laid down in Europe over O0 years ago by Alex 
Russell, a Scotch authority on fisheries, in language as follows: 

It is a peculiarity of fishery property that It can not be used as 
absolutely at the owner's disposal, to make the best of, like some other 
kinds of rty. A man exercising ingenuity or industry, working 


prope: 
by the most effective means, and at all seasons. to take ns much as 
possible out of bis ewn land, is free to do so, becnuse, however much he 
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may take from that source, he is taking nothing from his neighbors. 
But a man who exercises Ingenuity and industry to take as many fish 
as possible out of his fishery, these fish being travelers and neither 
natives nor residents, makes a proportionate reduction from the share 
naturally falling to his neighbors. If his oh neg did not follow or 
better his example, they would lose their share; if they did, the 
amount of capture would be in excess of the recuperative powers o: 
nature, and there would be nothing to share. It ie a necessity o 
the present division and competition of interests in fisheries that the 
law can permit only uniform machinery or a limited degree of efficiency ; 
n other words, it is necessary that each owner of a fishery shall not 
i 3 use what he may discover to be the most effective means 
of taking fish.” 

Upon this basis the fishery laws of the British Islands and other 
Buropean countries have enacted, and it is a most striking 


commentary on the fishery laws of these countries t their migra- 
tory fisheries have been preserved and increased while the migra- 
tory fisheries of the United States have steadily dec: until to-day 


the last remaining supply of consequence, that of Alaska, is nearing 
its extermination. 
I note the statement in paragraph 2 of your letter that “ th 
department bas availed itself of all the regulatory functions delega 
to It up to the present time,” and I must take pronounced difference 
with the department in that assertion. 
Under the provisions of the fishery act of 1906 the Secretary of 
Commerce has had full power to restrict and prohibit fishing in any 
stream in Alaska and to a distance of 500 yards from the mouths 
thereof, but for a spaces of years past un ricted fishing has 
rmitted within e areas over which the Secretary of Commerce 
as jurisdiction, and as a result some of our finest salmon streams 
have been ruined. 
This season's report to the Bureau of Fisheries from the Copper 
River section of Alaska is that the salmon fishery is a total failure 
and thus we learn that the salmon of this great river, formerly one 
of the finest fish streams, carrying a superior variety of red fish, are 
virtually exterminated, and the only explanation of this calamity 
that the United States Bureau of Fisheries permitted unrestrict 
3 on that stream without any regard for the law of 1906 that 
gave to the 3 Commerce restrictive and prohibitory powers 
which should have n invoked when the inevitable destruction of 
the fisheries of the Copper River was evident to all observers. 
Recent reports from Karluk, Alaska, tell us of the further decline 
of tbat once magnificent red salmon stream known to the Russians as 
the River of Life.” To-day cannery men are atruggling to scrape the 
last fish from the Karluk waters, and doubtless the Bureau of Fish- 
erles will soon close the stream to commercial 
metaphorical analogy, “lock the stable door now that the horse is 
stolen,” as was done in the case of the Copper River. 
Had the Bureau of Fisheries asserted its authority to restrict fishing 
in this stream in the past under the act of 1906 there would still be 
an abundant supply of fish at Karluk, 
The enumeration of destroyed salmon streams in Alaska could be 
continued for many pages, but it Is sufficient to say that throughout 
all the southeastern section of the coast there are numerous streams 
that once carried a splendid run of salmon, but are now entirely barren 


t 
fishing, or, to use a 


et life, while within the areas covered by the jurisdiction of the 
partment of Commerce under the act of 1906 stand the frameworks 
of abandoned fishing appliances which serve as memorials of a van- 
1 fish life and as monuments to 
tates Bureau of Fisheries in the pas 
Sincerely yours, 


she incompetency of the United 


Delegate from Alaska, 
CUTTING UP THE MELON. 
There was a joyous gathering of the members of the Fish 
Trust and the small fry whom they were gracious enough to 
permit to be present and receive a few small slices at San Fran- 
cisco on November 28, soon after the second reservation was 
obtained. 
The United States Commissioner of Fisheries and his special 
adviser, Dr. Charles Henry Gilbert, were present, but the 
process of cutting and dividing the melon was conducted en- 
tirely by the head of the trust, the Alaska Packers’ Association. 
The history of the whole infamous performance is contained in 
the certified record of the proceedings, and for brazen audacity 
in dividing up the public property of the people of the United 
States by private selfish interests there is nothing recorded in 
American history with which to make comparison. But listen 
to the record, verbatim, and then compare it with the rules 
and allotments of exclusive privileges promulgated by the 
Bureau of Fisheries and see how faithfully those custodians of 
public rights carried out the orders of the trust. 


Mr. Henry F. Fortmann, of the Alaska Packers’ Association: Our 
company operating in the entire district, Mr. Commissioner, I have in- 
tluded the entire district in our letter, and if there be no objection, I 


will read the whole letter. 
San Francisco, November 25, 1922, 
To the UNITED STATES Bursavu OF FISHERIES, 

GENTLEMEN: The Alaska Packers’ Association offers you the follow- 
ing suggestions and data for the regulation, etc, of the new Alaska 
salmon reservation : 

I did not know the name of the reservation at the time, 

The reservation to be divided into the following four districts, and 
two of these districts into naning zones: 

. Kodlak Island and South of Alaska Peninsula district, 
. Afognak Island district. 
3. Cook Inlet district. 


4. Bering Sea district. 
1. Kodiac Island and South of Alaska Peninsula district. è 
Zone 1. To include the waters of Kodiak Island from Cape Ugat 


northeasterly, easterly, and southwesterly to Three 
janinda Whale Island 3 Island, Wood Island, Long Island, U 
5 and Sitkalidak Island; and that takes in the eastern portion 
of the island, gentlemen. 

Zone 2. From Three Saints Bay southerly, southwesterly, and north- 
easterly to Low Cape, and to include the Trinity Islands, Alaktalik 


aints Bay, and t 


Island, Chirikof Island, and the Semidi Islands. That takes in the 
W portion, including Alitak. 

Zone 8. From Low Cape northerly and northeasterly to Cape Uga- 
tand, to include the sect: 


on of this reservation lying along the south- 


erly shore of the Alaska Peninsula as far north as Cape Douglas. That 
takes in the Red River and all the northwesterly section, 
. Afognak Island district to include Afognak and all other islands 
Wing between Kupreanof Strait and the Kenai Peninsula, This entire 
7 85 * comprise one fishing zone. 
3. Cook Inlet district: All waters northerly from Cape Douglas, 
including Kamishak Bay, Cook Inlet, Kulk Arm, Turnagain Arm, 


Kachemak Bay, and extendin 
This entire district to comp: 

4. Bering Sea district. 

Zone 1. From oe Menshikof northerly along the shores of the 
Alaska Peninsula to 58° north latitude—that is about midway 
between Ugashak and Bgagäk. 

Zone 2, From the shore of the Alaska Peninsula, at 58° north 
latitude, northwesterly to Cape Constantine. 

Zone 8. All waters of the Bering Sea included in the reservation 
but not included in zones 1 and 2. 

Then follow the suggestions for lations : 

“All salmon canneries and salteries in this reservation to operate 
under licenses or permits to be issued by the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Canneries and salterles must confine their fishing to the zone for 
which their licenses have been issued. 

Each galmon cannery or saltery now operating to be given a rating 
based on its lar, pack previous to the establishment of this reser- 
vation. In making ratings, further consideration to be given original 


locators. 
“ Licenses or permits for number of cases or barrels to be yaso 
amounts than 


in any season shall be issued after this year prior to October 
8 og su licenses or permits 1 for lesser 
preyious largest packs, a uniform reentage of reduction is to be 
ratings of the canneries and 
this reservation 


made, based on all the establish 
salteries in each district or zone o 5 

Salt salmon: Barrels to be computed at 200 pounds net, half bar- 
at 100 pounds net. 


rel 

Cones of canned salmon: One case of forty-eight 1-pound tall tins to 
52 equal to one case of 96 half -pound tins or two cases of 48 half-pound 

ns. 

And now comes the most interesting paragraph of the rules 
submitted by the trust. Any individual who ever had ambi- 
tions to prepare red salmon in Bristol Bay in exercise of his 
equality of citizenship will note that the language in which it is 
couched constitutes a command to the Bureau of Fisheries, and 
one may rest assured that the command will be carried out 
most subserviently by the bureau. This is just what the reser- 
vation was created for by the trust. The irony contained in 
the words that provide that Bristol Bay may be opened up to 
independent citizens of the United States outside of the trust 
“when the Bureau of Fisheries is convinced that further re- 
strictions are unnecessary” might be amusing to a Mephis- 
topheles, but to an American citizen it means abrogation of his 
inherent rights by selfish, exploiting interests through their 
influence over officials whose first duty should be to protect 
every citizen in those rights: 

No Licenses or permits are to be issued for additional salmon can- 
neries, salteries, or other salmon-preserving establishments in this 
reservation until after existing cannerles an 8 have been per- 
mitted to operate without restriction for a sufficient length of time to 
convince the Bureau of Fisheries that further restrictions are unneces- 
sary. 

Here is another order of the trust that was complied with by 
the Bureau of Fisheries: 

No purse seines, small-meshed gill nets, or power gill net boats 
to be permitted to be operated or used in salmon fishing in this res- 
ervatlon. 

Here is another order of the trust that was carried out im- 
plicitly by the bureau: 

No roving operating licenses or permits to be issued to floating can- 
neries or salteries, 

And this is the way the apportionment of the spoils of 
Bristol Bay was arranged by the trust. The Alaska Packers’ 
Association and Libby, McNeil & Libby took 60.5 per cent of 
the red fish and permitted the 10 little fellows to divide up 
the balance of 39.5 per cent. 

The scheme for dividing up the spoils consisted of the allot- 
ment of a certain number of boats to each cannery, to be oper- 
ated in certain zones, and under this system the fisherman 
becomes the tenant of the cannery man and can not fish any- 
where but in the cannery man’s zone. 

To-day Bristol Bay is closed to all cannery operators other 
than those favored by the Bureau of Fisheries and to all fisher- 
men other than those favored by the trust. All competition in 
the fishery has ceased and the Fish Trust reigns supreme over 
its watery realm, The rule of law has been superseded by the 
rule of men, 

The heritage of future generations of Alaska has become the 
heritage of future Chicagoans and San Franciscans. 


METHODS OF THE TRUST SOUTH OF THE PENINSULA, 


to the easterly limit of the reservation. 
one fishing zone, 


In this section the waters are zoned largely for the opera- 
tion of automatic fishing gear. The gear of the independent 


fishermen is discriminated against, while the appliances that 
have been condemned by all progressive fishing countries are 
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approved by the trust, and, of course, are approved by the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. 
In this district only those who won the fayor of the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries are permitted to operate, 
CHIGNIK BAY. 


In this section it has been decided by the bureau that all the 
salmon belong to the Alaska Packers’ Association, Booth Fish- 
erles Co., and Columbia River Packers’ Association, and no 
independent fishermen are permitted to operate in the adjacent 
ocean while the three corporations hold their monopoly in 
Chignik Lagoon. 

This is In complete reversal of all principles of fishery law, 
but the principles that appeal to men who stand for the 
square deal mean nothing to the trust nor to the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

One of the oldest and best-known salmon fishermen of the 
Pacific coast applied for a permit to operate a little cannery at 
Castle Bay, approximately 30 miles from Chignik Lagoon. I 
quote from the reply of the bureau in refusal of his permit: 

The fish which would be caught by the traps you desire to erect a 
believed to constitute a part of the Chignik run, and the operation o 
these traps would mean further inroads upon the Chignik fishery. 

And thus the salmon swimming 30 miles distant from the 
fishing grounds of the trust are their property and must not be 
disturbed by any interloping American citizen. 

KARLUK RIVER, 2 

The fish in this stream have been given exclusively to the 
Alaska Packers’ Association and the Booth Fisheries Co., of 
San Francisco and Chicago, respectively. These operators of 
the Fish Trust are permitted to operate a weir in the river 
while all fishermen are ordered by the bureau to keep away from 
the ocean in the vicinity of the river and to not place their 
gear within many miles of Karluk stream. 

One incident of the Karluk monopoly serves to illustrate the 
general ruthless disregard for public rights in the administra- 
tion of the fishery reservation by the trust and the bureau. 

Two young men who fished independently at Karluk in the 
season of 1922 applied to the bureau for permission to fish there 
in 1923, but were refused on the ground that the fish of Karluk 
belonged to the trust. These two young men were fishing in 
Alaska when the war broke out and both entered the service, 
one in the Army and one in the Navy, and at the close of the 
war they both returned to fishing. The right of fishery that 
they had exercised before the war was taken away from them 
and given to the Fish Trust. 

They gave all to the service of thelr country and were cer- 
tainly entitled to protection of their rights by the Government 
they had served. j 

WAR RECORD OF THE TRUST. 

The identical corporations to whom the fishery rights taken 
away from these two men were given by the Bureau of Fisheries 
were among the very worst offenders against our Government 
during the war. They are the cannery companies who prepared 
decomposed and putrid salmon and sold it to the Army for use 
of the soldiers and sailors, including the two young men whom 
they have driven off from the Karluk fishing grounds, These 
corporations were held to be “greater enemies to our country 
than the enemies against whom our soldiers were fighting” by 
the committee on investigation of expenditures in the War 
Department, Hon. W. J. Grawam, Illinois, chairman; and to- 
day loyal, patriotie men, residents of Alaska, are forced to 
forego their natural right of fishery in order that this class of 
profiteers may prosper under the fostering care of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

CANNERS OF DECOMPOSED SALMON, 

The management of the red-salmon trust of Alaska is cen- 
tered in three powerful corporations of Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, viz, Libby, McNeil & Libby, of Chicago, controlled by 
Swift & Co., Chicago packers; Booth Fisheries Co., of Chicago, 
who operate in Alaska under the name of Northwestern Fish- 
eries Co.; and the Alaska Packers’ Association, of San Francisco, 
a subsidiary of the California Packing Corporation. The rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Chemistry show that these three corpo- 
rations prepared and sold to the War Department during the 
crisis 760,944 cans of decomposed salmon for soldiers’ food, and 
the testimony before the committee on investigation showed 
conclusively that it was putrid when it was placed in the cans. 

And yet the Department of Commerce, knowing well the 
traitorous part played by these corporations during the war, 
passes over to their control the exclusive right of fishery in 
Alaskan waters, such as Karluk stream, and forbids loyal citi- 
zens of the Territory to fish there. 

Under the administration of the Alaskan fisherles by the 
Department of Commerce these unprincipled, traitorous men 
are rewarded for their perfidy in war time by exclusive grants 


to great water areas which have always been considered the 
common property of all the people, who should be defended in 
their rights by the law; but in the administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce all laws are suspended in the Alaska 
fishery reservations and autocracy rules, bestowing its favors 
on the disloyal and profiteering class and discriminating against 
the loyal and patriotic. 
WAR GRAFT WORKED UNDER THE GUISH OF PATRIOTISM. 


The graft whereby the War Department was mulcted out of 
millions of dollars was conducted under the guise of self- 
sacrificing patriotism. The fisheries graft under the reserva- 
tion scheme was ostensibly based on conservation. The old 
axiom that “Patriotism is the last resort of the scoundrel,” 
should also apply to conservation, for under the guise of con- 
servation the people of Alaska have been robbed of their right 
of fishery and their children of their heritage. One of the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of the grab of red salmon is Frank M. War- 
ren, of Portland, Oreg. 

This individual, for many years the recognized lobbyist of 
the salmon-canning interests, was particularly active here in 
Washington in obtaining the southwestern Alaska fisheries re- 
serve. During the war he served on the staff of Food Com- 
missioner Hoover at the self-sacrificing salary of $1 a year. 
His duty as food controller of the Pacific coast did not seem 
to interfere to any material extent with his usual line of work 
here in Washington, as is shown by the record of the hearings 
ee by the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. 

The testimony given before the committee by Commander 
Emory D. Stanley, acting member of the food purchase board; 


Mr. Reavis. I do not know whether you know anything about this or 
not, Commander, but information has come to me from another source, 
and I want to ask you about it. Unfortunately I can not recall the 
name of the man just at this moment, but was there not in the em- 
12 of the Government, as a dollar-a-year man, an individual who was 
nsisting all the time on the Government paying more money to these 
salmon canners 

Commander STANLEY. The man who did the most, within my knowl- 
edge, to obtain an increased ee price and to induce the 
purchase board to fix the civilian price as the final price for the Army 
and the Navy was a man by the name of Warren. 

Mr. Reavis. Frank Warren? 

Commander STANLEY. I believe it was Frank Warren. 

Mr. Reavis, He was a dollar-a-year man? 

Commander STANLEY. He was a salmon packer, or, at least, repre- 
sented salmon packers in his business relations, and İ believe that he 
was an employee of the Food Administration as a representative on the 
west coast at a dollar a year. 

Mr. Reavis. And he was in Washington a good deal, was he not? 

Corman Srantey. He was during the summer and fall of 1918; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Reavis. Did he come to see you with reference to increasing 
the price to the canners? 

Commander Srantuy. I do not remember that he came to see me 
personally. He appeared a number of times before the food pur- 
chase board. 

Mr. Reavis. Always insisting, I suppose, on an increased price to 
be paid to the canners, when he appeared before you? 

ommander STANLEY. Yes; that appeared to be his mission. 

Mr. Reavis. Have you any idea how many times he appeared before 
the food purchase board on such a mission? I know you can not give 
it accurately, but you could possibly 9 

Commander STANLEY. I do not think he personally appeared before 
the board more than once or twice. 

Mr. Reayis. What other 3 do you know that he was — 
in with reference to increasing the price for the canners other than 
his appearance before the f urchase board? 

Commander STANLEY. He wrote several letters on the subject, and I 
know that he took it up with Mr. Hooyer and other members of the 
Food Administration at different times. 

Mr. Reavis. Was he a salmon canner? 

Commander STANLEY. I believe he is; yes, sir. e 

Mr. Reavis. Do you know what company he is connected with? 

Commander STANLEY, He is listed in the canners’ directory: as presi- 
dent of the Warren Packing Co., Portland, Oreg., packers of on. 

Mr. Reavis. This gentleman, you say it is your understanding, was 
acting in the Food Administration for the Government on the salmon 
industry or on the purchase of salmon? 

Commander STANLEY. Yes; I understand so. 

Mr. Reavis. And he was at the same time selling to the Govern- 
ment his own product; or do you know whether that was true or not? 

Commander STANLEY, No. 

Mr.. REAVIS. Well, it must have been true if we commandeered all 
the product. 

Commander STANLEY. We commandeered from every firm, and if 
he actually was a member of a company canning Alaska salmon we 
commandeered from him. Of course, you understand, his name might 
be in the firm and he might not have any stock in it at all. 

Mr. Reavis. And the only thing that he was brought in touch with 
you while he was working for the Government was his insistence on 
the Government paying more money to the canners? 

Commander STANLEY. He was very active in that respect. 


REWARD BY ONE DEPARTMENT; PROSECUTION BY ANOTHER. 


The anomalous condition that now obtains in Washington 
with regard to the attitudes of two governmental departments 
toward the salmon profiteers is a strange commentary on our 
system of government by bureaus, 

While the Department of Justice is engaged in assembling 
evidence for indictment of these men, the Department of Com- 
merce is engaged in dealing out to them exclusive privileges in 
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Alaskan waters. While the Department of Justice is pre- 
paring complaints in civil suits to compel these war profiteers 
to disgorge some of their fraudulent gains, the Department of 
Commerce is enhancing the value of their stock holdings to an 
extent immeasurably more than enough to offset any recovery 
that can be made of the amount grafted from the War De- 
partment in excess of what the Navy paid for its salmon sup- 
ply during the war. 

These war profiteers are now here in Washington with their 
attorneys lobbying against remedial legislation for the Alaskan 
fisheries. Their attitude as lobbyists is that of brazen arro- 
gance. When they approach officials of the Department of 
Justice their attitude is that of suppliants whining for im- 

nity. 
717 7 THE GO-BETWEENS IN THE FISHERIES GRAB. 

When any exclusive privilege is obtained from the Govern- 
ment there are always some individuals of minor standing in 
the various departments who are used by the beneficiaries to 
advance the proposition by their approval, and inasmuch as 
these minor oflicials have specialized in»the particular subject 
involved their approbation of the project is accepted by the 
higher authorities. 

In the Alaska fisheries grab the go-betweens were Mr. Henry 
O'Malley, United States Commissioner of Fisheries, and Dr. 
Charles Henry Gilbert, professor of zoology at Leland Stanford 
University, scientific adviser to the Bureau of Fisheries. Mr. 
O'Malley was the choice of the Fish Trust for the office of com- 
missioner, It is a significant fact that the first name on the list 
of the board of trustees of Stanford University, where Doctor 
Gilbert is employed, is that of Frank B. Anderson, chairman of 
the finance committee of the university and director of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association, the principal beneficiary of the 
grab. Another regent of the university is Hon. Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, who sanctions the grab. 

One would naturally believe that men of high standing in 
business, society, and politics such as those I have mentioned 
would have some conscience where public rights are concerned, 
but the money power is always able to lull any sense of right- 
eousness when there is a melon to cut. | And so Mr. O'Malley 
and Doctor Gilbert in servile obedience to the Fish Trust 
obeyed its infamous dictum and delivered to its custody those 
public rights supposedly guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The records of Congress show that in the past the monopolists 
of Alaska’s resources have always been able to find some mem- 
ber of the faculty of Stanford University who was willing to 
prostitute his scientific profession to further their ends, and 
thus history only repeats itself in the case of the Alaska salmon 
grab. 

On August 14, 1912 (CONGRESSIONAL Reconrp, p. 11770), Sena- 
tor Hrrescock, of Nebraska, spoke as follows regarding the 
work of Stanford University scientists in the interest of the 
Seal Island fur monopoly: 

Take the first one, David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity. There is a strange significance in the fact that every one of 
these experts who has made an earnest effort in the direction of this 
butchery through all these years has some relation to gentlemen in- 
erested in the butchery. One of the partners in the corporation which 

ilty of destroying this herd is a trustee of the Leland Stanford 
Univer „or was a trustee, 

The following opinion of the integrity of Leland Stanford 
University scientists was expressed by the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Commerce on April 14, 1914: 
Four committee find in further evidence the proof that the Russian 
sealing records of 1800-1834 have been deliberately falsified by the 

ort of Dr. David Starr Jordan on fur-seal investigations, parts 1-4, 
1898, * © That Doctor Jordan and bis associates who prepared 
this false-based report aforesaid did sg to shield and conceal the truth 
or to eee ruinous work of the land killing by the lessees on the Pribilof 

As recently as February 2, 1922, Senator Hircucock, of Ne- 
braska, in condemnation of these scientists and members of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, said at hearings before the Senate 
Commerce Committee: ; 

Mr. Chairman, the vice is in the fact that the bureaus come in 
close contact with the contractors, and er always tend to give mo- 
nopolies, they always tend to side with the contractors, and they 
always tend to take their side of the proposition. It is so in this 
case, it is so in the salmon-fisheries case, it is so in every case where 
a public asset is being exploited, 

CONSERVATION IN ALASKA, 

When Presidents Roosevelt and Taft issued their Executive 
orders withdrawing certain coal and forest lands in Alaska 
from entry, there is no question that some citizens were de- 
prived of rights that they had acquired by strict compliance 
with the law, but no one has yet questioned the integrity of 
purpose of the bureau chiefs who prevailed upon the Executives 
to take this action for the prevention of monopoly in public 
resources; but in the case of the Alaska fisheries, the reser- 
vation policy was urged upon the grounds of conservation, when 


the sole purpose in the minds of those who originated the 
proposition was the granting of a. monopoly to the red-salmon 


trust. The p ition was conceived and engineered to com- 
pletion by the Fish Trust, and now the Department of Com- 
merce hypocritically pretends. that it was projected in the inter- 
est of conservation. It is conservation in the interest of a 
privileged class and in injury toe the publie. 

When such palpable grabs of great natural resources are 
aided and abetted by public officials who pretend that the 
thing is done in the public interest, we naturally wonder 
whither we are drifting under hey orga administration and 
where we will finally terminate. It is irksome to the loyal 
American citizenry of Alaska to be governed. by representa- 
tives of bureaus located 5,000 miles from the Territory; but 
when the representatives of these bureaus, acting under the 
domination of a few nonresidents, conspire to take away the 
natural as well as constitutional rights of this citizenry the 
condition becomes unbearable.) 

Congress has refused to act in the past and still refuses to 
act for their relief, and while Congress holds aloof the Fish 
Trust secures full control of our natural food supply upon 
which the people of the Territory depend more than upon any 
other resource for a livelihood. 

THE FISH TRUSTS IDEA OF CONSERVATION AS APPLIED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE, 

The following items of the allotments to the trust by the 
bureau, as published in the Pacific Fisherman of January, 
serve to show most conclusively that conservation is not the 
object of the reservation plan: 

1, Karluk: Every fisherman and canner in Alaska knows that Karluk 
is an almost totally depleted stream, and yet the Fish Trust is per- 
mitted to take one-half of the salmon that pass up the stream to spawn. 

2. Chignik: This is another depleted stream which has been passed 
over to the trust with 1 to take the same amount of fish 
therefrom as were taken last year. 

3. Of the seven canneries on the peninsula which have limitations 
pasea upon thetr for 1923, the egate of their limit is exact! 

5,233 cases more than they packed in 1922. This is conservation wi 
a vengeance. all packers were refused permits, but the fayored cor- 

orations were given an increase in their pack limit. Equity and fair 

Hing are not within the ethics of the Fish Trust or the bureau when 
a perfect monopoly is being created. 

4. Port Moller: The average pack per year of the Pacific American 
Fisherles Co. at this place for the years 1916 to 1921, inclusive, was 
62,639 cases of red mon, but for purposes of conservation the bureau 
fixes the pack limit at 80,000 cases. 

5. A Kog striking illustration of the working of conservation under 
monopolistic dictatorship is shown in the allotment or limit placed upon 
the cannery of Libby, McNeil & Libby at Kenai, Cook Inlet. nts cannery 
is permitted to pack 40,000 cases in 1923. average pack at this can- 
nery for the past four years was 28,432 cases. The pack of the cycle 

ear of 1919 was 19,946 cases. Under just what theory of propagation 
he salmon run at Kenat increases over 100 per cent in a four-year 
sie will have to be explained by the scientific gentlemen of the bureau. 
fishermen will explain that science not enter into the question. 
The answer is that the will of the trust must be done. 

6. Two canneries in the island section have received an increase of 
13,653 cases for their joint pack. 


CONSERVATION OF FISH AS PRACTICED BY STATES AND NATIONS, 
(The only system of preserving the supply of migratory fish 
that is recognized by countries where monopoly does not prevail, 
is that which fixes the Hmit of fishing areas at such a distance 
from the spawning streams that there will be a sufficient es- 
capement of mature fish to replenish the general supply. All 
progressive fishing countries and States place a limit on the size 
or efficiency of fishing appliances. Uniformity of gear is rec- 
ognized as one great essential to conservation of fish supplies 
by fishing countries. When every citizen who wishes to fish can 
catch an amount equal to that of his neighbor and still have 
sufficient escapement the fisheries are regulated properly. This 
regulation is not a very difficult matter, as is evidenced by the 
fishery nations and States which have accomplished it. The 
destruction of great fisheries comes always from monopolistic 
methods of fishing.) 

THE CURSH OF MONOPOLY If ALASKA, 

It is recorded in Bancroft’s History of Alaska that upon the 
return of the remnants of Bering's crew of discovery to Ok- 
hotsk in 1742. bringing a few sea-otter skins, the monopolistic 
fever became prevalent almost immediately, and in a few years 
after the discovery the exclusive rights of sea-otter fishing was 
granted to one favored company. 

Nothing was known of the land discovered by Bering except 
that somewhere in the North Pacific lay a new land upon which 
fur-bearing animals were said to abound, but this was enough 
to arouse the avarice of those who were in a position to ob- 
tain favors from the imperial rulers through their friends the 
bureaucrats. 

The history of the early Russian occupation of Alaska is a 
cruel story of struggle for monopolistic privileges in fisheries 
and furs, which culminated in the appointment of Alexander 
Baranof, chief factor of the Russian American Fur Co., as 
Governor of Russian America, and from the date of his appoint- 


1925. 


ment—1789—till the American occupancy all power and au- 
thority was vested in the monopoly. All prior rights of seal 
fishery were swept aside, and those who were engaged in the 
industry of preparing sealskins for the China market were or- 
dered by Baranof to abandon their business and leave the coun- 
try in 1800. 

In his disregard for the rights of others, Baranof was but 
little more ruthless than the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
of the present day in its denial of the right of fishery to those 
other than its favored friends, 

The exclusive privileges given to Baranof and his associates 
by imperial decree were obtained not by direct intercourse with 
the throne but through the influence of little bureaucrats who 
cringed before the wealthy fur traders, just as our representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce cringe before the Chi- 
cago-San Francisco Fish Trust. Monopolistic privileges were 
obtained in Imperial Russia in those early days in much the 
same way that they are obtained to-day in republican America. 

(The little bureaucrats were just close enough to the seat of 
Russian power to obtain privileges for their friends and 

trons, just as their American counterparts of to-day, in abso- 

fate contempt for those rights which American citizens presume 
are guaranteed to them, override those rights and deliver the 
salmon fisheries of Alaska to their friends the packers.] The 
fact that a great trust has been placed by Executive order with 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries to be exercised in equity 
and justice for the benefit of all the people seems to be beyond 
the comprehension of the representatives of the Bureau of 
Fisheries. Their conception of a great public trust is on an ex- 
act parity with the Russian conception of imperial days, namely, 
to be administered solely for the benefit of the wealthy few. 
Surely the American residents of the northern Territory are 
worthy of relief from conditions forced upon them by the repre- 
sentatives of the Government to which they owe allegiance, 
which are as unbearable as the conditions forced upon the resi- 
dents of Russian America by ukase of the Czar. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp in 8-point type on 
Senate Joint Resolution 253. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I invite your attention to Senate Joint Resolution 
258, which passed the Senate on the 13th instant, and was re- 
ferred on the 14th instant to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. It 
was returned to the House by that committee on February 22, 
1923, with certain amendments, as explained in House Report 
No. 1690, 

I need, not consume the time of the House in explanation of 
the reasons which called for the amendments, In order that 
the subject matter might be presented in concise form, your 
committee recommended that all after the resolving clause be 
stricken out and one amendment inserted in lieu thereof. It 
seems advisable to state as concisely as possible the changes 
that would follow the adoption of the proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

The first and most important change would be the shortening 
of the period of 18 months which now intervenes between 
the election of a new Congress in November and its first 
regular session in December of the following year. Under ex- 
isting provisions of the Constitution and statutes the terms of 
Members begin and end on the 4th of March of the odd years. 

The proposed amendment would make the 4th day of Janu- 
ary the date of the beginning and ending of the terms of 
Senators and Representatives und also the date for the con- 
vening of the new Congress in the absence of statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary. This change would reduce that period 
of 13 months to 2 months. Thus, the Members elected to 
each Congress would have a period of two months only, be- 
tween the date of their election and the date on which they 
would begin active service. This change would also practically 
eliminate the necessity for special sessions of Congress. 

Each regular session, beginning on the 4th of January, 
would have the period of an entire year before it for the 
transaction of the business of the country pressing for consid- 
eration and action. To accomplish these results it is neces- 
sary to change the dates for the beginning and ending of the 
terms of President and Vice President, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives also, As the length of their terms is fixed by the 
Constitution for four, six, and two years, respectively, with 
the 4th day of March as the date for beginning and ending of 
such constitutional terms, a constitutional amendment is nec- 
essary to change to January 4 for Senators and Representatives 
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and January 24 for President and Vice President in order to 
inaugurate the new plan, This change will affect the length 
of terms of President and Vice President and Representatives 
once and will affect three different groups of Senators, 

If this proposed amendment should be submitted to the States 
at this session of Congress, it is possible for it to become effec- 
tive in 1925. It is probable, however, that it would not become 
effective before 1927 for Senators and Representatives and 1929 
for President and Vice President. When the change is made it 
will be necessary to shorten the terms of certain retiring or in- 
coming officials. The Members who may be serving in the clos- 
ing Congress and will not be Members of the next Congress 
would have their terms shortened by two months under the 
terms of this resolution, Some have urged that the terms of in- 
coming officials be shortened and that the terms of the ont- 
going officials should be extended to the full constitutional limit 
for which they were originally elected. 

This resolution as passed by the Senate is based upon the 
latter principle, while the House committee recommends the 
adoption of the former. Your committee advocates the former 
principle because it does not seem proper that outgoing Repre- 
sentatives, for instance, should be given an opportunity to 
organize the House in which they would serve only 60 days. An 
additional reason appears in connection with the election of a 
President. It would be possible that outgoing Members, having 
been elected two years before the presidential campaign, might 
wield the balance of power in the election of a President in the 
House if such an election were thrown into the House. Aside 
from these reasons, your committee might have found its way 
clear to concur in the view of the Senate upon this point. 

It also seemed advisable to fix a definite date, December 15. 
following the ratification of the article on which the proposed 
amendment would take effect. The fixing of these definite dates 
would remove many uncertainties and give exact recognition to 
the constitutional provisions fixing the terms of President 
and Vice President, Senators, and Representatives for exact 
periods of time. 

The House amendment makes only a slight change in section 
8 of the Senate resolution by indicating the 4th day of Jannary 
as the definite date on which the Congress should assemble in- 
stead of saying the first Monday in January. Section 3 of the 
House resolution contains some additional matter which, in the 
judgment of your committee, might become very important in 
the event of failure on the part of the House to elect a President 
before the 24th of January, and also the failure of the Senate 
to elect a Vice President at the same time. 

I need not quote section 3 in full as you have it in the printed 
form that can be secured from the document room. 

A request has been made for a special rule under which this 
resolution can be considered at this session and the cooperation 
of the majority leader has been solicited in securing that rule. 
If the special rule should be refused it will then become neces- 
sary to seek recognition from the Speaker to make a motion to 
suspend the rules and puss the resolution. There would be no 
disadvantage so fur as the voting is concerned, because a two- 
thirds majority must be recorded for the resolution in any event. 

I sincerely hope that the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
the majority leader of the House, and the Speaker also, will 
find the way clear to cooperate with the committee in the 
prompt passage of this resolution, 

We are now within reach of victory in this important 
reform, It means economy in à large measure and a direct 
and favorable response to the sentiment of the country. Agri- 
cultural organizations have requested it. Organized labor 
has requested it. Industrial interests in many lines have re- 
quested it, and the deliberate Judgment of a vast majority of 
the thinking people of the United States stand in sympathy 
with the movement. The American Bar Association urges its 
adoption. The language of the House amendment eliminates 
ambiguity and has stood the test of all the criticism that has 
been turned upon it. Then will the leadership of this House 
refuse the consideration af this proposition? With all of these 
interests calling for action, I will not permit myself to believe 
that the leaders of the House will say,“ No” unless their own 
action compels me to do so. Let us have consideration and 
action upon this important question now. i 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp in 8-point type a speech delivered last 
night by former Governor Shaw, ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Towa > 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? 
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Mr. COLE of Iowa. On the ship subsidy. It is a short 
address, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
and I object. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the bill just passed and 
on the subject of taxation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Denver Post some time 
ago carried a poem of Don Lupton on the tax question. I wish 
to quote practically all his poem and then add a few lines of 
my own hurried composition such as they are. This poem 
shows how many people now feel they are being taxed. In many 
respects the picture is not much overdrawn. Here is the poem: 

le, tax with < 
Tax ees a e loga 
Tax the farmer, tax his fow) 
Tax the dog and tax his howl, 
Tax his hen and tax her esk 
And let tbe bloomin’ mud sill beg. 
Tax his pig and tax his squea 
Tax his ts, run down at heel; 
Tax his horses, tax his lands, 


Tax his blisters on his hands. 
az his plow and tax his clothes, 


We do not want any post mortems held 


x his rag that nose ; 
Tax his house and his bed, 
Tax the bald t on his head. 


Tax the ox and tax the ass, 
Tax his Henry,“ tax the gas; 
‘ax the road that he must pass 
nd make him travel o'er the grass. 
Tax his cow and tax the calf, 
Tax him if he dares to laugh; 
He is but a common man, 
So tax the cuss just all you can. 
ax the lab'rer, but be discreet, 
x him for walking on the street. 
‘ax his bread and his meat, 
Tax the shoes clear off his feet. 


Tax the living, tax the dead, 
Tax the unborn before they're fed. 
Tax the water, tax the air, 
Tax the sunlight, if you dare, 
x them all, and tax them well, 
leave off the last line or two 
And add the following lines in lien. 
J admit they are quite odd and new, 
But they have the merit of being true. 
Now they want to tax the man 
Who helps the farmer all he can; 
A burden on the farm-loan n 
They think will surely work its ban, 
For they have recen n 
To look and think and closely scan 
To help still more the wealthy clan 
By taag nato eae 175 2 
ho he the farmer a e can. 
The want to tax the right to borrow, 
And add even ter, deeper sorrow, 
With taxes and debts, and, oh, the horror! 
With no cash to-day and none to-morrow, 
And eyen denied the right to borrow. 
Ob, why can’t all people see, 
When farm-loan bonds are sold tax free, 
Money will more easy be 
For the farmers and for you and me, 
From the mountains to the sea. 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress is all the while putting on bended 
backs additional burdens and helping the fellow who could 
best live without governmental aid. No aid of much conse- 
quence has been or will be given the farmer by this Congress 
before adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, on former occasions I have said what I now 
repeat. The farmers need three great factors to help them 
in the great task of feeding and clothing the world. They need 
a marketing system as nearly directly from the producer to 
the consumer as is humanly possible. What has this Congress 
done along this line? Absolutely nothing. The farmers need 
all necessary fertilizers at a reasonable price. Several bills 
touching the nitrate question, the Muscle Shoals question, and 
kindred questions have been introduced, but none of them have 
vet become law and I fear very much will not be passed at 
This session of Congress. 

Much has been said about rural credit legislation, another 
thing the farmers need, but nothing worth while along this 
line has passed or will pass. It is not my pu now to 
argue that the farmers need these three pieces of legislation. 
I have argued this heretofore and will do so in the future, 
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The seed which falls on stony ground does not spring up and the 
words which fall on deaf ears might as well never be said. Every- 
one here knows the farmers need these three great reliefs, This 
is the reason they do not pass, If there was only some way to 
make many Members of Congress believe cheaper fertilizers, a 
better marketing system, and a more perfect rural credit sys- 
tem meant more burdens for the farmers and greater profits for 
middlemen, guano trusts, and Wall Street, then enough he 
would spring up overnight to pass good measures along an 
these lines. If one-tenth the time had been put on help for the 
farmers that has been put on hurt for the farmers, then some 
relief would have been obtained long since. 

This Congress has created for the farmers millions of burdens 
and has given them pennies of relief. This Congress has made 
the farmers worlds of promises and given them ashes of help. 
This Congress has pointed the farmers to a heaven of - 
tions and given them a consuming torment of realities. The 
farmers need not expect any wholesome legislation from this 
Congress, No great moves will come in behalf of the farmers 
and the great common people until Congress “is born again.” 

This Congress has gone the limit of taking from “him that 
hath not“ and giving unto “him that hath,” of taking from the 
poor and giving to the rich, and of making heavier the burdens 
of the great common people for the benefit of a big rich. 

A few days ago two burglars in Washington decided to bur- 
glarize a home. 

Toby kept a watch at a safe distance while Tony went through 
the house. After Tony returned from the search the following 
conversation occurred: Toby said, “Did you get anything?’ 
Tony said, “No; a blamed Republican politician lives there.” 
Toby replied, “Great Scott! did you lose anything then?” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum ts present. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, John Franklin Shaf- 
roth, a Member of the House of Representatives from Colo- 
rado from 1895 to 1904, governor of his State from 1909 to 1913, 
United States Senator from 1913 to 1919, passed away at his 
home in Denyer on February 20, 1922. 

Mr. Shafroth was one of the last survivors of a notable group 
of Colorado statesmen whose influence extended far beyond the 
borders of the Commonwealth that has so greatly profited by 
their pioneering labors. Teller, Wolcott, Patterson, Hughes, 
Shafroth, a succession of Senators mighty in intellect, strong 
of purpose and great in achievement, have left a heritage of 
deed and example of which our State is justly proud. It is 
fitting that in this Chamber where Mr. Shafroth won his first 
spurs, a record, though brief and inadequate, of the honorable 
and important part he played in the momentous events of his 
time, should be enrolled. 

Of all the gifts with which John F. Shafroth was endowed, 
his greatest blessing was an unaffected good will toward his 
fellow man. This virtue in him was the source from which 
sprang all those qualities of fine manhood that attracted multi- 
tudes of followers and held their esteem and affection. There 
was something within him which resisted all the influences of 
high position, wealth, and social exclusiveness to make of him 
other than he most aspired to be—a plain, everyday, friendly 
citizen. Much as he was thrown during his active and busy 
career with those who were of the classes rather than of the 
masses, Mr. Shafroth never assumed their viewpoint or grew 
away from the rank and file of the people who placed their con- 
fidence in him. 

The superficial distinctions of office—the tinsel and the deco- 
rations—never appealed to him. He was as unaffected, as 
approachable, while governor or United States Senator as he 
was in the capacity of private citizen. His door was always 
open to all comers, and he was as readily stopped upon the 
street by stranger or intimate as the humblest resident of the 
State. 

A man of unquestioned ability, a man without sham or pre- 
tense, a man of sturdy integrity, a man of large political as 
well as moral courage. Exen those who disagreed with his 
policies and platforms could not quarrel with his principles or 
withhold from him the hand of fellowship and their strong per- 
sonal admiration and regard. No public official anywhere ever 
devoted over 20 years of his life to more honest, conscientious, 
earnest, and wonderfully efficient service to his constituents 
and to his country than John Shafroth did. Colorado never 
had a more faithful son. One who fought side by side with 
Mr. Shafroth in many a political struggle, who preceded him 
in the governorship, was his colleague in the United States 
Senate, and at all times his warm friend, Hon. Charles S. 
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Thomas, has written an eloquent and richly deserved appreela- 
tion of his late associate which very properly finds a place in 
this Recorp, and I am pleased to insert it, as follows: 
SENATOR SHAPROTE. 
[By Charles S. Thomas.] 

“John Franklin Shafroth was born at Fayetteville, Mo., on 
June 9, 1854. He was educated at the University of Michigan, 
graduating from that institution in 1875. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1876, practiced in Missouri until 1879, when he re- 
moved to Colorado and made his home in Denver. There he 
applied himself to the pursuit of his chosen profession, rose 
rapidly to deserved prominence at the bar, and within a few 
years became one of its most successful and distinguished 
members, 

In 1887 he was elected to the office of city attorney, and re- 
elected in 1889 by an increased majority. During his incum- 
bency of this position he devoted himself unremittingly to the 
familiarization and discharge of its duties, which, owing to the 
phenomenal expansion of the city at that time, were many and 
varied. He also specialized in the law of mines and mining, 
then a pioneer branch of jurisprudence, the outgrowth of the 
application of a national mining code to deposits of mineral 
within the public domain, made subject to private occupation and 
ownership, This branch of the practice was both novel and 
unique. Its rewards were always generous, sometimes prodigal. 
Its precedents were yet to be established, its pathway largely 
uncharted. It had peculiar fascinations for Mr. Shafroth, in 
that he could identify himself with its first beginnings, aid in 
its evolution, specialize in it for material advantage and con- 
tribute to the stabilization of the characteristic pursuit of his 
adopted commonwealth. Al these objects he rapidly realized. 

“Tn 1894, Mr. Shafroth was elected to the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress. He was reelected in 1896, 1898, and 1900, respectively, 
to the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses, 
thus serving for an unbroken period of 8 years in the House 
of Representatives. He brought to that body a mind trained 
by study and experience for the solution of the many problems 
then confronting the Congress and a physique of heroic pro- 
portions capable of sustaining any burden which might be 
laid upon it. 

“Those were the days of bimetallism. The demonetization 
of silver in 1873, and the difficult years which followed had 
made a national issue of the demand for free coinage at the 
historic ratio. The question had long ago attracted and had re- 
ceived Mr. Shafroth’s attention. He had studied it from every 
angle and mastered its intricacies to the last detail. Not until 
he had familiarized himself with its history and with the funda- 
mental principles of monetary science did he formulate his con- 
victions. But having thus investigated he announced his con- 
clusions without hesitation and maintained them to the end of 
his life. He believed in bimetalllsm as he believed in his 
country. He became its ardent and enthusiastic supporter. He 
was both its apostle and its advocate. He proclaimed the doc- 
trine in the Halls of Congress and out of them. He labored for 
the cause unselfishly and unceasingly. He regarded a return 
to the system of free coinage of both gold and silver as the in- 
dispensable condition of permanent growth and prosperity. So 
believing, his conviction was as strong as life and far stronger 
than any considerations of party affiliation, should the two come 
into collision. On that conviction he could not compromise. 

“ Mr. Shafroth was elected in 1894 as a Republican but upon 
n free silver platform. He was a delegate from his State to 
the Republican National Convention of 1896 as a colleague of 
the late Senator Henry M. Teller, charged by his constituency 
to demand the full recognition of that great issue, and to coop- 
erate with him to that end at all times, This he did with 
alacrity. The rejection of the principle of bimetallism by that 
convention was signalized by the withdrawal of a large section 
of western delegates, including the entire delegation from Colo- 
rado. It ended for all time the affiliation of Mr. Shafroth with 
his old party. For a time he became a silver Republican. He 
was renominated for Congress by the organization bearing that 
name, and received the Democratic indorsement. He was re- 
turned in 1898 by the same combination. In 1900, he ran and 
was reelected as a Democrat, after which to the day of his 
death he cast his fortunes with the National Democratic organ- 
ization. 

„Although wedded to the cause of free coinage, Mr. Shaf- 
roth, as a Representative in Congress, neither forgot nor over- 
looked other affairs of a public concern coming within the do- 
main of national legislation. He was a constant and persistent 
advocate of economy in public administration. He abhorred all 
forms of indebtedness both public and private. And it is here 
appropriate to stress the fact that he never filled an admin- 


istrative position without turning back into the Treasury a 
considerable part of the moneys appropriated for the expense of 
such administration. 

“Mr. Shafroth's greatest achievement in the House was the 
reclamation act. If the late Senator Newlands, then a colleague 
of Mr. Shafroth in that body, was the sponsor for this great 
act of legislation, Mr. Shafroth was its mentor. Without the 
irrepressible and tenacious persistence of the latter it could not 
have been enacted. With all due consideration to the former, 
it is perhaps equally true that the cooperation of both was 
indispensable to the success of the measure. It was a stupen- 
dous, beneficent, and far-reaching scheme of national legisla- 
tion, large enough to be the monument not only of these two 
an but of the Congress which conceived and brought it 
‘orth. 

“Mr. Shafroth was the Democratic nominee for Representative 
to the Fifty-eighth Congress in 1902. On the face of the returns 
he was elected, and receiving the certificate he took his seat 
the succeeding year. His election being contested by the Hon. 
Robert W. Bonynge, his opponent, and the testimony disclosing 
the deposit of a large number of spurious Democratic ballots 
in the city and county of Denver. Mr. Shafroth declined to 
continue the contest, informed the House that he could not re- 
tain a seat under an election tainted with any suspicion of 
fraud, and voluntarily surrendered the contested position to his 
adversary. His action, almost without precedent, was univer- 
sally applauded. An eastern journalist, enthusiastically com- 
mending him to public approval, dubbed him “ Honest John,“ 
a sobriquet which afterwards always clung to him. 

“Retiring from Congress in 1904, he again resumed his 
practice, only to accept the Democratic nomination for Repre- 
sentative in 1904. On this occasion he was defeated. The 
next four years were busy and prefitable ones. During that 
period he easily reestablished himself at the bar as the active 
junior partner in the firm of Rogers & Shafroth. 

“But in 1908 his party again summoned him to its leader- 
ship. It gave him the nomination for Governor of the State, 
to which high position he was triumphantly elected. So well 
did he serve the people that his renomination and reelection 
by an increased majority came as an inevitable consequence. 

In his administration of State affairs Governor Shafroth 
was inspired by two predominating policies, efficiency in gov- 
ernment and economy in public expenditures. He kept in con- 
stant touch with every subdivision of the executive depart- 
ment, was at all times thoronghly informed upon the condition 
and operation of all State institutions. No detail of their 
affairs escaped his observation. At the close of each term of 
his office he not only covered back in to the treasury a very 
considerable portion of the governor's contingent fund, but 
was able to render a most gratifying report of the condition of 
the executive agencies of the State government. In all these 
activities he had the good fortune to have at all times the 
active and cordial cooperation of his colleagues and subor- 
dinates. 

“As the end of his second term approached Governor Shaf- 
roth announced his candidacy for a seat in the Senate of the 
United States. He entered the race against two distinguished 
competitors and after a spirited campaign was chosen at the 
primaries by a handsome plurality and won at the ensuing 
election by the enormous plurality of 51,811 over his nearest 
competitor. He took his seat in the Senate on March 4, 1913. 
and served in that capacity through the most eventful and 
critical period of the Nation's existence. 

“Senator Shafroth was at all times an undeviating and en- 
thusiastic supporter of the Wilson administration and was 
prominently identified with much of the conspicuous legisla- 
tion of that time. As chairman of the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico he aided in the preparation and in the 
Senate had charge of the bill organizing that Territory. It 
was a piece of legislation of prime importance, being in fact a 
charter of government for 1,300,000 people. It presented many 
intricate and perplexing angles. Some of its provisions were 
bitterly contested. Fortunately for Porto Rico, Senator Shaf- 
roth had mastered every detail of the subject and visited 
Porto Rico to study the needs and familiarize himself with the 
views of the people. Thus equipped he met and overcame oppo- 
sition, and the bill passed the Senate and became a law near 
the close of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

“As a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Senator Shafroth took an active part in the framing and 
enactment of the Federal reserve banking act. This crowning 
achievement of the Wilson administration, undoubtedly the 
most perfect of all banking codes, was the result of months of 
unremitting labor, which began with the assembling of the 
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Sixty-third Congress, and culminated in the passage of the 
bill on December 23, 1913. His support of the Underwood and 
canal toll bills was less conspicuous but equally effective. 
“When war with Germany became inevitable, American 
sentiment, both in and out of Congress, rapidly crystallized 
behind the administration, and patriotism became the dominant 


note in our national life. Senator Shafroth foresaw the in- 
evitable with the sinking of the Lusitania. He became an ad- 
vocate of preparedness. He had no illusions about Germany 
and her ultimate designs upon America. The crisis found him 
awaiting it. He quickly responded to every request of the 
Government. Without hesitation he supported every war 
Measure for men, for money, and for materials. He halted 
not nor hesitated over any of them. His one impulse was to 
aid the Government and win the war. His three sons entered 
the service with their father’s blessing and approval and served, 
one in the Navy the others in France, throughout the war. 
Standing upon the firm ground of personal knowledge, I do 
not hesitate to affirm that no sincerer patriot nor more zealous 
lover of his country than Senator Shafroth ever entered the 
Senate of the United States. 

“Senator Shafroth was a lifelong believer in equal suf- 
frage. He was active in securing its adoption by the State 
of Colorado in 1893, and advocated it unceasingly in the Con- 
gress during his membership in the House and Senate. He 
persisted in keeping it to the front at all times, and his efforts 
contributed largely to the ultimate acceptance of the nineteenth 
amendment by the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

“Senator Shafroth was renominated in 1918, but was unsuc- 
cessful in the poll of that year. Retiring from the Senate in 
March, 1919, he was requested by Secretary Lane to administer 
the law known as the war mineral act, designed to reimburse 
those who, at the request of the Government, had incurred 
liabilities in the effort to locate and recover rare minerals 
needed for the due prosecution of the war. Complying with 
the Secretary’s request, he assumed that duty and discharged 
it during the next two years to the complete satisfaction of 
the department. Here also, in this his last public service, he 
adjudicated and paid all just and equitable claims covered by 
the bill, away within the limit of the appropriations, covering 
the balance back into the Public Treasury. 

“With this service the public life of Senator Shafroth ter- 
minated. He spent the greater part of the ensuing year in 
Europe, visiting many of its countries, and particularly those 
forming the theater of the Great War. Returning in the early 
winter of 1921 he again settled down to the more prosaic en- 
vironment of professional life, when without warning he was 
stricken with hemorrhage of the brain and passed away, leav- 
ing to his family the record of a long, useful, and honored life 
filled with good deeds and noble achievements, 

“Senator Shafroth’s domestic life was almost ideal in its 
character and environment. He was blessed with the com- 
panionship of an affectionate and sympathetic wife. Of his 
four children three survive him, good citizens all, and worthy 
of the name they bear. 

“Senator Shafroth was a devoted friend. He drew men to 
him and held their esteem and affection. His was a well- 
balanced mentality, running to no extremes of judgment or 
emotion, calm, reflectiye, logical, and considerate. He was 
neither impulsive nor yet reserved. He was a respecter of the 
rights and opinions of others, not given to hasty judgments 
nor eyer confusing problems and principles with the personality 
of those opposing him. He was persistent in championing that 
which he finally espoused and in antagonizing that which his 
reason rejected. He was cautious in reaching final conclusions, 
Once formed they became the guides and mentors of his public 
and private conduct. He was intensely human; too much so to 
arouse resentment or develop animosities. 

“In debate he was always earnest, ofttimes vehement, but 
never offensive. He respected the convictions of others and 
made due allowance for the fallibility of human judgment. 
He was a student both of men and of things. He kept himself 
well informed upon all matters of current concern, and was 
therefore always abreast of the times. And he was possessed 
of a capacity for hard work, coupled with a love of applica- 
tion which made him one of the most industrious of public 
servants. He was kindly, patient, generous, lovable, gifted. 
He loved his fellow man; was a devoted husband and father; 
an able, conscientious, diligent, and enlightened official. The 


integrity of his public and private life was beyond reproach. 
To the Nation and the State, to the community he called his 
home, to wife, children, and to friends he gave the best he had. 

“Senator Shafroth was not gifted with the rare power of 
persuasive eloquence. 
to persuade. 


He never sought to enthrall but rather | 
His appeals were not to the emotions but to 


reason and the eternal verity of things. He was ‘rich in saving 
common sense.“ 

“He recognized his limitations, yet was never sensible of 
his powers, When the need was, he marshaled all his facul- 
ties, utilized them as occasion required. Eminently practical, 
he sought results without courting display. He was a great 
and useful public servant and an able statesman, a profound 
lawyer, a splendid, public-spirited citizen. His life should be 
a course of encouragement to the youth striving through Aiff- 
culties to attain the goals of honor and success, his example a 
constant reminder of the possibilities available to industry, 
character, persistence, integrity, and a lofty sentiment of sery- 
ice and citizenship.” 

The Young Men’s Democratie League of Colorado has sent 
me a eulogy which expresses so well its esteem and affection in 
which Senator Shafroth was held by the young men of our State 
that I am going to add their tribute, as follows: 

In pursuance of our practice, your committee submits this 
statement, in memoriam, of Hon. John F. Shafroth, our mem- 
ber, who recently passed on.“ 

“Your committee can not refrain from saying to you that we 
realize full well our inability to measure in words our grief at 
his going. 

“He was born in Missouri in 1854, and he died in Colorado 
February 20, 1922, while he was yet a young man, as life is 
now reckoned. 

“ His was an unusual career. He started at the bottom, and 
by sheer courage, persistence, and hard work, went to the top. 

“Nothing spectacular or sensational about his doings. Just 
patient, sensible endeavor, doing faithfully and well the duties 
he undertook, marking a high standard in the discharge of 
public affairs. 

He graduated at Ann Arbor at 21, was admitted to the bar 
at 22, was city attorney of Denver at 33, in Congress at 40, 
governor at 54, United States Senator at 58. Here is a record to 
emulate; achievement that will live forever; always onward and 
upward; greater, more important duties; greater, more import- 
ant responsibilities; and he discharged them all and finished 
in the great respect and love of the people of Denver, of Colo- 
rado, and the Nation, whom he served and loved so well. 

“During his many years of service to our State he came to 
know nearly everybody in Denver and great numbers through- 
out the State, and everybody knew him. They never thought of 
him as Congressman or Goyernor or Senator, but they thought 
of him as plain John Shafroth or as “Honest John,” a title 
that came to him by a public exemplification of sterling hon- 
esty, as startling as it was unusual. and it went flaming through- 
out the land—an actually honest man has been found in public 
life. It cost him his seat in Congress, but he did not count ihe 
cost. He must be right with himself; he could not quarrel with 
his conscience. It was Shafroth; it was Shafroth’s way: for 
honesty was not a policy with him, it was ingrained in his 
nature, a part of his great growth, that singled him from the 
many and made for his wonderfully useful career. 

“He was a man of fundamentals; he thought in entireties, 
and comprehended matters in mass. He had wonderfully ac- 
curate views of the effects of legislation and was immensely 
practical in his notions. He was not a theorist; he was never 
In the air; he was neyer in doubt, having once reached a con- 
clusion; but with his feet on the ground he always met and 
disposed of large questions with a sureness that always in- 
spired confidence in others and insured success to him. 

“A party platform was to him a covenant with the people 
to be kept and fulfilled, and he would not tolerate party suc- 
cess that did not keep faith with the people, and a legislature 
that failed in regular session to enact certain platform party 
pledges, was immediately reconvened, aud a program of de- 
sirable performance submitted, which was speedily passed. The 
opposition could not withstand his just and righteous demands; 
and the people were proudly for him in his stand, and they 
made him a United States Senator shortly thereafter. 

His life was full of endeavor, complete responses to duty, 
dotted with good deeds, marked with magnanimity and kind- 
ness to others, in perfect accord with his friends, in harmony 
with our best thought and example, a steady increasing, in- 
spiring success to its very end. 

“And now he has gone. He had been our leader for years. but 
never so much needed as now. Who will take his place and 
lead the way? 

“We well remember when he was last with us, himself and 
the sweetheart of his youth, the mother of his children, the 
heart und love that inspired his notable career. None then 
present thought those were his last words to us, for none of 
us can dip inte the future or lift the veil that marks the limits 
of the present, 
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“When we heard he was ill we did not feel alarmed, for we 
all knew his prodigal strength and his great, stout heart, and 
wwe felt no fear. But none ean tell and none may ever know. 
We thought he was getting well, but instead he was silently 
slipping away. God's finger touched him and he slept. 

“There are three sons and the mother. What a legacy they 
have in his memory. We have love for them all. We are all 
touched by their great loss; but if we knew his wish we feel; 
sure ‘it would be 

Let there be no sadness of farewell when L embark.’ i 

Let us heed what his wish would be, keep his memory green 
in our hearts, keep his example always before us, and make our 
lives better, remembering his. : 

“And so farewell. 


“HowELL N. Hawkins, | 

“Gro. F. DUNELEF, 

‘Lee CHAMPION, 
“Committee. 


“Unanimously adopted by the Young Men's Democratic’ 
‘League March 4, 1922. = 


“ EDWARD V. DUNKLEE, President. 


Attest: 
“ ALBERT G. Craid, Secretary.” 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. i 
The motion was agreed to. : 
Accordingly the House (at 11 o’cloek and 18 minutes p. m.) 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 1, 1923, at 12 
o'clock noon, : 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, HTC. 

1024. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting 
‘Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, transmitting the ninth 
‘annual report of the Federal Reserve Board covering operations 
‘for the year 1922 (certain exhibits and schedules to complete 
the report are now in preparation and will be transmitted later), 
Was ‘taken from the Speiker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


SPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
‘RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAYBURN.: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 12878. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
maintain a bridge across the Rio Grande River; with anrend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1733). (Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KISS: Committee on Printing. H. R. 13981. & bill to 
amend section 6 of an act entitled An act making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
‘public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
‘proved June 5, 1920; without amendment (Rept. No. 1734). 
‘Referred to the Committee of the Whote House on the state of 
ithe Union. 

Mr. FESS: Committee on the Library. H. R. 14145. A pill 
for the erection of a monument to Henry B. F. Macfarland in 
the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1735). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole ‘House on the state of 
‘the Union. i 

Mr. FESS: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 417. A 
Joint resolution in ‘relation to a monument to commemorate the 
“services and ‘saerifices of the women of the United States of 
America, its ‘insular “possessions, and the ‘District of Columbia 
in the World War; without amendment (Rept. No. 1736). Re- 
‘ferred to'the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
“Union. 

i Mr. FOCHT : Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 2568. 
An act to amend section 196 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1738). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. IRELAND: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 497. ‘A reso- 
lution providing for the purchase and installation of an élec- 
«tromechanical voting system in the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1789). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 f Rule XXH, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (HI. R. 14443) for the relief of 
certain disbursing agents under the Department of Commerce; 
ato the Committee on Interstate and Foreign: Commeree. f 


By Mr. WEBSTER: A bin (H. R. 14444) granting the consent 
of Congress to the maintenance and operation, or reconstruc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation, of an existing bridge across 
the Columbia River between the town of Marcus, Wash., and a 
point across the river opposite thereto, all in Stevens County, 
Wash. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOGAN: A bill (H. R. 14445) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to sell to John Kissel nitrate plant No. 1, 
nitrate plant No. 2, the Waco quarry, the interest of the Gov- 
ernment in the Gorgas Warrior River steam plant, and to lease 
to the corporation to be incorporated by John Kissel Dam No. 
2 and Dam No. 3, ineluding power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes, all in the State of 
Alabama; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 462) au- 
‘thorizing the President of the United States to lease certain 
lands in the District of Columbia, and pay rental from revenues 
derived from the operation of the Government hotels for Gov- 
ernment workers; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State.of Massachusetts favoring the passage of the 
ship subsidy bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts relative to retirement of disabled emergency 
‘officers. of ‘the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

‘By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the ‘Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts relative to retirement of disabled 
emergency officers of the ‘United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military ‘Affairs. 

‘By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of 
‘the State of Massachusetts relative to retirement of disabled 
emergency vificers of the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of *Massachu- 
setts, urging Congress to adopt the so-called ship subsidy bill; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, relative to retirement of disabled emergency 
officers of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY : Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, requesting ‘Cougress to enact legislation permitting 
‘the distribution of political reading matter as second-class 
postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, TAGUE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, relative to retirement of disabled emergency 
officers of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts in favor of the ship subsidy bill, so called: to the Gom- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, TINKHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts urging the passage of the ship subsidy bill; tu 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts relative to retirement of disabled emergency (officers of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14446) authorizing the Seere- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Massapequa, N. X., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14447) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the village of Southold, N. Y., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, TINCHER: A ‘bill (H. R. 14448) granting a pension 
to Ernestine Romeiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


‘PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7481. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of John J. 
Leonard Post, No. 70, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, urging Congress to ‘enact into law the Bursum bill 
(S. 1565) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7482. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Dorchester Post. No. 
498, Veterans of Foreign Wars, William Hornemann, com- 
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mauder, Dorchester, Mass., urging and petitioning Congress to 
enact at once into law the Bursum bill (S. 1565); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

7483. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of George Shiffer Council, 
177, Order of Independent Americans, Lancaster, Pa., protest- 
ing ugainst any increase in the 3 per cent quota in restriction 
of immigration, ete.; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

7494. Also, petition of Ephrata Grange, No. 1815, adyoeating 
passage of the filled milk bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7485. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Friends of American 
Writers (Inc.), Chicago, III., regarding a bill in Congress to 
make the daisy the national flower of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

7486. Also, petition of Savings Bank of Kewanee, Kewanee, 
III., urging the passage of the Norbeck-Nelson foreign credits 
bill for agriculture; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay. March 1, 1923, 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, in the passage of the months Thou art teaching 
us important lessons, and we recognize that our times are in 
Thy hands. Thou dost dispose of us according to Thy good 
pleasure, always having in mind our highest and best interests. 
We ask Thy favor this morning, and as we ask favor for guid- 
anee in our duties and responsibilities we would not forget the 
sudden sorrow that has come upon the other House of legisla- 
tion, and beseech of Thee to minister to those in the grief of 
this hour and ever help at all times with the infinite consolation 
in Thyself. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Upon request of Mr. Lobo and by unanimous consent the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal wus approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House lad passed a 
bill (H. R. 14433) making appropriations to provide additional 
compensation for certain civilian employees of the Governments 
of the United States and the District of Columbia during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore 
of the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution; and they were thereupon signed by the Vice Presi- 
cent: 

S. 4589. An act to authorize the county of Hennepin, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Minnesota River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation; 

H. R. 7267. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust 
of Bolivar: 

H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft: 

H. R. 14317. An act granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of the 
Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; and 

S. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution concerning lands devised to 
the United States Government by the late Joseph Battell, of 
Middlebury, Vt. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 14435. An act making appropriations to provide ad- 
ditional compensation for certain civilian employees of the 
Governments of the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 


resolutions of the Legislature of New Mexico, which were re- 


ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 
Santa Fx., N. MEX., February 28, 1923. 
Hon, CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Vice President, Washington, D. O.: 

The Legislature of the State of New Mexico to-day unanimously 
passed the following joint memorial : 
“ Be it resalved by the Legislature of the State of New Merico— 

“ Whereas the President of the United States has nominated Hon. 
Orpie Leon Phillips as Federal judge for the district of New Mexico; 
Therefore be it 


“ Resolved by the Legislature of the State of New Mezico, That the 
Senate of the United States be requested to immediately confirm such 
nomination and appointment; and it further 
“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent by wire to the 
Vice President of the United States and to Hon, A. A. Jones and Hon. 
H. O. Bunsun, United States Senators from New Mexico.“ 
James F. HINKLE, J 
Governor of New Mezico, 
Joss A. Baca, 
President of the Senate, 
Byron O. BEALL, 
Speaker of the House of Representaticca. 


Mr, LODGE presented the following resolutions of the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1023. 
Resolutions in favor of the ship subsidy bill, so called. 
Whereas there is pending before Congress the ship subsidy bill, so 
called, for the preservation of American commercial independence and 
a necessary naval auxiliary in time of war; and 
Whereas the enactment of such legislation will be of direct and 
immediate benefit to New England and to the United States of America: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate of Massachusetts ures upon Con the 
8 and desirability of adopting the said ship subsidy bill; 
a be it further 
Resolved, That sopies of these resolutions be sent by the clerk of 
the senate to each Senator and Representative in Congress from this 
Commonwealth, 
Senate, February 26, 1923. 


Adopted : 

WILLIAM H, Sancer, Clerk, 
A true copy. 
Attest: WILLIAM H. SANGER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from the Massachusetts State Chamber of Commerce, of Boston, 
Mass., and the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, praying 
that a committee be appointed to study the immigration problem 
during the recess of Congress, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. MOSES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Manchester and Auburn, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation providing 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions of the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of National Farm Loan Associations, favoring repeal of 
the tax-free provision in existing law as applied to joint-stock 
land bank bonds, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented the petition of R. L. Belt and 
sundry other citizens of Wellsville, Tenn., favoring the adop- 
tion of the amendment submitted by Mr. Rosrnson to the so- 
called ship subsidy bill relative to the prevention of accidents 
at sea, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (II. R. 6568) for the relief of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1251) thereon. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on Immigration, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1252) to accompany the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 82) providing for immigration to relieve the emer- 
gency caused by an acute shortage of labor in the Territory 
of Hawali, heretofore reported by him. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12138) for the relief of Frank A, 
Jahn, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1253)" thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
222) for the relief of Ramon B. Harrison, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1254) thereon. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 288) authorizing the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the leases and contracts executed 
by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment. 


DISTRICT STREET RAILWAY INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 456) to in- 
vestigate certain matters relating to the street railway systems 
in the District of Columbia, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

Mr, EDGE. Mr. President, I must object temporarily to the 
consideration of the resolution. I understand the Senator 


. 
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from Illinois [Mr. McKixtey] wants to be present when the 
resolution is considered. So I object to its consideration until 
he can reach the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERKS, 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were referred 
the following resolutions, reported them severally without 
amendment: 

A resolution (S. Res. 394) to continue the employment of an 
assistant clerk to the Committee on Indian Affairs; 

A resolution (S. Res. 403) further continuing the employment 
of an additional clerk to the Committee on Military Affairs; 

A resolution (S. Res. 416) continuing the employment of an 
assistant clerk to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
during the Sixty-eighth Congress; 

A resolution (S. Res. 420) to provide an assistant clerk for 
the Committee on Naval Affairs during the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress; 

A resolution (S. Res. 427) further continuing the employment 
of an assistant clerk to the Committee to Andit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate; 

A resolution (S. Res. 437) further continuing the employment 
of an additional clerk to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia; and 


A resolution (S. Res. 453) authorizing the Senate Committee 


on Finance to employ a messenger, 

Mr. CALDER. These clerks have been employed for two 
years and their continued employment is very necessary at this 
time. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolutions in the order in which I have reported them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to object to the consideration of the resolutions, but I am going 
to yote against them. Everyone knows that the Senate is 
going to adjourn from the 4th of March until December. These 
are merely temporary clerks. They knew when they were em- 
ployed that their employment was temporary. Every Senate 
committee now has four clerks permanently. I do not pretend 
to pass upon the needs of other Senators, but I know very well 
that I can get along during the vacation with four clerks, and 
I believe that practically every committee in the Senate can do 
the same. I do not think we ought to put these clerks on the 
permanent roll. 

I believe when we adopted the legislation providing for four 
clerks permanently for each committee it was felt that that 
was sufficient ordinarily for Senators and committees, except in 
the case of the Appropriations Committee and Finance Com- 
mittee, where extraordinary help, of course, was needed, and 
that during the sessions of the Senate, where it was shown 
that additional help was needed, that help would be given, but 
only during the session of the Senate. It was not contemplated 
that whenever a temporary clerk should be provided for the 
employment then should be continued as permanent. I do not 
think we ought to do it. I am not going to object, however, to 
the consideration of the resolutions. z 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the Senator 
from Washington. It does seem to me that inasmuch as we 
shall not be in session for nine months, Senators and their 
committees can get along without these temporary clerks. 
Therefore, I object to the consideration of the resolutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. CALDER. May I suggest to the Senator that the 
clerks have been employéd for the past two years. We are not 
proposing to employ additional clerks or to create new places in 
any way. 

Mr. DIAL. 
to begin. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, I hope the Senator from 
South Carolina will insist on his objection. There is no reason 
for continuing to employ these clerks who have been employed 
temporarily during the session by the committees. Why should 
they be kept here during the summer months when each Senator 
has four clerks already? Why should the committees have 
another clerk when there is nothing for them to do? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me explain to the Senator from South 
Carolina and the Senator from North Carolina that the clerks 
whom it is asked be provided for now are to be treated the 
same as all other clerks. The regular clerks are paid during 
a recess of Congress. We can not hire a clerk for a few months 
and bring him to Washington and then, when there is a 
récess of Congress, simply say, “ You are not now employed and 
ean not be paid.” These are regular clerks and it has been 


If we are going to economize now is a good time 


the practice, not only in this administration but under every 
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administration in the past, to keep them employed during a 
recess of Congress, 

Mr, OVERMAN. 
I remember the resolution provided only for their employment 
during the session, and for their payment out of the contingent 
fund. Now it is proposed to go on and appropriate money out 


I disagree with the Senator from Utah. 


of the contingent fund to pay them during vacation. The con- 
tingent fund is already altogether too big now. If any of 
these committees need an additional clerk, let us put such clerk 
on the permanent roll. If the Senator will present such a 
resolution I will give it my support wherever such clerk 
really is needed. But Congress will adjourn on the 4th of 
March, and why should we have any additional clerks for all 
these committees when there will be nothing for them to do? 

Mr. FERNALD, Mr. President, has not objection been made 
to the consideration of the resolutions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of going into the reasons 
why these clerks are necessary. I thought the Senator knew 
and I thought all Senators knew. I will state to the Senator, 
for instance, that the Finance Committee is one of the com- 
aj meptioned in the resolution that needs the additional 
clerk, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly, but only during the sessions of 
Congress, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not only through the session but 
during the recess, and the Senator’s colleague on that com- 
mittee favored the plan. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not care whether my colleague or any- 
body else felt that the committee was entitled to a clerk, if 
there is nothing for him to do after the 4th of March there 
should be no additional clerk. After we adjourn there can 
not be much work for the four clerks already provided for. 
Why do Senators want to come here and ask for another 
clerk under those circumstances? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then why do we not discharge all our clerks 
during the adjournment of Congress? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because we need them more or less. 

Mr. SMOOT. So do we need these clerks when Congress is 
not in session, just in the same way. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let us have the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The resolutions will be placed on the calendar. 


JENNIE LIERLE, ALICE EVARTS, AND CORA C. WOOD. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 485 and ask for its 
present consideration, 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Jennie Lierle, Alice arts, and Cora C. Wood, daughters of John 
L. Ridenour, late private of the Capitol police, authorized by sundry 
civil act, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as 
including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


CHARLES I. O'NEILL. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 450 and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to pay, from the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, to Charles I. O'Neill, the sum of $500 for services ren- 
dered by him to the Senate Committee on Finance during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress in compiling, editing, and indexing hearings, special 
892922 and bills relating to the revenue act of 1921 and the tariff act 
of 1922. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on March 1, 1923, they presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution : 

F. 4589. An act to authorize the county of Hennepin, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Minnesota River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation: and 

S. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution concerning lands devised to 
the United States Government by the late Joseph Battell, of 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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BELLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4649) relative to the sizes and quality of anthra- 
cite coal; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4650) for the relief of M. Seller & Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4651) granting an increase of pension to Ida I. 
Totman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4652) granting a pension to Annie B. Watson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 4653) toamend the act of August 29, 1916. chapter 47, 
Pages 578-579, United States Statutes at Large, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, 1915-1917, volume 39, Part I; the act of May 22, 1917, 
chapter 20, page 86, United States Statutes at Large, Sixty- 
fifth 1917-1919, volume 40, Part I; and the act of 
July 11, 1919, chapter 9, page 39. United States Statutes at 
Large, Sixty-sixth Congress, 1919-1921, volume 41, Part I. rela- 
tive to the promotion of officers of the line of the Navy by 
selection; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO THE SO-CALLED CLERKS’ BONUS BILL. 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 14435) making appropriations to 
i provide additional compensation for certain civilian employees 
of the Governments of the United States and the District of 
Oolumbia during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, as follows: 


Insert at the proper place in the bill, as an addition to the 
tions therein provided for, the following: 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, $12,740." 


COMPENSATION OF SENATE PAGES. 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
461), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate : 

Resolved, That during the period between the end of the fourth ses- 
„Sion of the Sixty-seventh Congress and the 30th day of April, 1923, 
inclusive, the pages of the Senate pravided by law, resolntion, or other“ 
re pe paid the regular compensation at the rates they have been 
receiving. 


excep- 


ADDITIONAL SENATE PAGES. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 462), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate : 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 363, 2 — to December 4, 
1922, ef. and directing the employment of five additional es 
for the Senate Chamber to serve until March 4, 1923, at $2.50 per 

Lee SaR same hereby is, continued in full force and effect until 

arc 5 5 


RAILWAY SHOPMEN’S STRIKE. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I introduce a Senate resolution, and ask 
to have it read and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 463) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested, in 
his discretion, to renew his good offices in bringing about a settlement 
ef pending controversies between certain railroads and ratlway shop- 
men. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
differences between the railroads and the shopmen are still 
pending, and that great numbers of shopmen are still out of 
employment. The controversy has not as yet been settled. I 
hope to have the Senate pass the resolution before we adjourn. 
I have been appealed to by many citizens of my State to secure 
action from Congress in this matter, if possible, before the coin- 
ing adjournment, 

PRICES OF CRUDE OM AND GASOLINE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent for leave to 
present out of order during the present session the report of the 
oil investigation under Senate Resolution 295. The preparation 
of the report has been somewhat delayed and I am not pre- 
pared to submit it at this time, but I desire to have unanimous 
consent to present it out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworra in the chair). 
Without objection, the order will be entered. The Chair as- 
sumes the Senator desires the report to be printed when pre- 
sented? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, I desire to have it printed, 
and I will make such request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, An order for the printing of 
the report when received will likewise be entered. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On February 28, 1923: 

S. 107. An act for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler : 

S. 419. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Fsperanza; 

S. 726. An act for the relief of George Emerson: 

S. 1405. An act for the relief of William Collie Nabors; 

S. 1502. An act for the relief of Thomas F. Owen: 

J. 1516. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Flaunlacher ; 

S. 1670. An act for the relief of Buffkin & Girvin; 

S. 2823. An act for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased ; 

S. 2853. An act for the relief of persons suffering damage by 
reason of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp 
Benning, Ga.; 

S. 2984. An act to provide for the issuance to John W. Stan- 
ton by the Secretary of the Interior of patent to certain land, 
upon payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre; 

S. 3083. An act authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. to construct an elevated railroad siding adjacent to its 
tracts in the city of Washington ; 

„S. 3118. An act for the relief of Herbert E. Meilstrup; 

S. 3154. An act for the relief of C. M. Rieves; 

S. 3351. An act for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins: and 

8.3594. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
exchange of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; 

On Mareh 1, 1923: 

S. 1599. An act for the relief of the estate of David B. Lan- 
dis, deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased ; 

J. 3256. An act for the relief of A. L. Gramling; and 

S. 4845. An act for the relief of E. J. Reynolds. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
lue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4280) to provide for the incorporation and super- 
vision of corporations formed for the purpose of making agri- 
cultural and live-stock loans; to amend the Federal reserve act; 
to amend the Federal farm loan act; to extend and stabilize 
the market for United States bonds and other securities; to 
provide fiscal agents for the United States; and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2703) to allow the printing and publishing of illustrations 
of foreign postage and revenue stamps from defaced plates. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 4536. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Peedee River in South Carolina; 

S. 4548. An act declaring Bear Creek in Humphreys, Leflore, 
and Sunflower Counties, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream; 

S. 4579. An act to authorize the Lee County bridge district 
No. 2, in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over the 
St. Francis River; and 

S. 4583. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Charles Mix County and Gregory 
County, S. Dak. 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 4280) to provide for the incor- 
poration and supervision of corporations formed for the pur- 
pose of making agricultural and live-stock loans; to amend the 
Federal reserve act; to amend the Federal farm loan act; to 
extend and stabilize the market for United States bonds and 
other securities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States; 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the Senate, had agreed 
to the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. McFappren, Mr. 
Dare, Mr. A. P. Netson, Mr. Winco, and Mr. SreaGati were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
without amendinent the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 3123. An act to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act providing for the location and purchase of public lands for 
reservoir sites, approved January 13, 1897, as amended; 
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S. 3892. An act authorizing the State of California to bring 
suit against the United States to determine title to certain lands 
in Siskiyou County, Calif. ; 

S. 4122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the In- 
terstate Toll Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across 
Red River between Montague County, Tex., and Jefferson 
County, Okla. ; 

S. 4146. An act permitting the State of Wyoming to reconvey 
certain lands to the United States and select other lands in lieu 
thereof, and providing for the patenting of certain lands to 
Natrona County, Wyo., for public-park purposes ; 

S. 4235. An act granting consent of Congress to the Charlie 
Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red River be- 
tween Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla,; and 

S. 4387. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Tugaloo River between South Carolina and Georgia. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore 
of the House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 453) requesting the President to urge upon the govern- 
ments of certain nations the immediate necessity of limiting the 
production of habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw mate- 
rials from which they are made to the amount actually re- 
quired for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the agricultural credit bill 
has just come over from the House, as I understand. I ask 
the Chair to lay it before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswortn in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 4280) to provide for the incorpora- 
tion and supervision of corporations formed for the purpose of 
making agricultural and live-stock loans; to amend the Fed- 
eral reserve act; to amend the Federal farm loan act; to ex- 
tend and stabilize the market for United States bonds and 
other securities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask for a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. MCLEAN, Mr. CALDER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Owen, and 
Mr. Hircacock conferees on the part of the Senate. 


» PRODUCTION OF HARIT-FORMING NARCOTICS, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the calendar House Joint Resolution 453. having to do with 
limiting the production of habit-forming narcotic drugs. The 
measure passed the House unanimously, and I think there will 
be no objection to it in the Senate. It is a joint resolution re- 
questing the President to enter into negotiations with other 
countries with a view to further restricting the production of 
opium and other narcotic drugs and limiting them to the amount 
necessary for medical and scientific purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The joint resolution is on the calendar? 

Mr. LODGE, It is on the calendar, No. 1228, I think we all 
must share in the desire to limit the production of opium and 
its derivatives to the amount necessary for medical and scientific 
uses, The joint resolution is merely a request of the President 
to urge upon certain governments the necessity of limiting the 
crop of the poppy and the production of opium and its deriva- 
tives exclusively to the amount required for strictly medicinal 
and scientific purposes. That is all there is in the measure. 
I can not understand why there should be any opposition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, could not the President, without 
any direct request from Congress, negotiate a treaty or such 
treaties as he might desire relative to the subject? 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly he could do so, but I think it is 
very . that he should have the support of Congress in 
doing it. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LODGE. I need not go into the abuses in the use of 
these drugs. It is one of the worst features in the line of 
narcotics that exist, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no doubt about that. 
there is a long preamble. 

Mr. LODGE. There is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it the Senator’s intention to adopt the 
preamble or strike it out? 

Mr. LODGE. I have read the preamble. I think there is no 
harm in it at all. I do not believe in preambles to bills, gen- 
erally, but the House put it in and seemed to think it important. 


I observe 


Mr. ROBINSON. I presume the preamble sets forth the 
reasons for the legislation. 

Mr. LODGE. It states the reasons for trying to limit the 
production of opium in this way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection whatever to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, but I doubt the advisability 
of adopting a preamble in a measure of this sort. 

Mr. LODGE. The preamble can be stricken out if the Senate 
so desires, but that would send it back to the House for con- 
currence. I suppose they would concur in such an amendment. 
I am very anxious to get the measure through. There are 1,500 
tons of opium now produced, and 100 tons would more than 
supply all the medicinal and scientific needs. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question in this connection? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. My memory does not serve me accurately 
at this time and I ask for information. Of course, I know we 
are not in the League of Nations, but day by day in some way 
it seems that we get a little closer to it. Was there not a pro- 
vision in the covenant of the League of Nations to limit the 
use of narcotics and different habit-forming drugs? 

Mr. LODGE. There was. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is along that general line, I under- 
stand. ` 

Mr. LODGE. The council of the League of Nations adopted 
a resolution urging the restriction of the cultivation of the 
poppy and the production of opium therefrom to strictly me- 
dicinal and scientific purposes. The resolution was approved 
by the council of the league, but when it came before the assem- 
bly it was moved to strike out the words “strictly medicinal 
and scientific” and substitute the word “legitimate,” which, of 
course, destroyed entirely the value of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator know what, if anything, 
along that line the league is doing? I have understood from 
certain persons who have investigated the matter that they 
have been doing a great work along this line. 

Mr. LODGE. The work is under the existing treaties. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. And that concerns only the trade in opium. 
This is an attempt to limit the production of various nations. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am in hearty sympathy with the idea. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Loben] has stated that there was a move in the assembly to 
strike out those words. Was the motion carried? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is the Senator from Massachusetts famil- 
iar with the ground upon which the objection to the action of the 
council was made? 

Mr. LODGE. I understood the objection came from India, 
because it interfered with the production of opium. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
453) requesting the President to urge upon the governments of 
certain nations the immediate necessity of limiting the produc- 
tion of habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw materials from 
which they are made to the amount actually required for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes, which was read, as follows: 

Whereas the unlawful use in the United States of America of opium 
(the coagulated juice of Papaver somniferum) and its derivatives 
(morphia, codeine, heroin), and cocaine (obtained from coca leaves 
Erythroxylum coca) and other preparations made from these plants or 
their by-products, with attendant irreparable injury to health and 
morality and resultant death from continued use, is increasing and 
spreading; and 

Whereas the ial committee of investigation of traffic in narcotic 
drugs appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in its report dated 
April 15. 1919, having considered the secrecy connected with the un- 
lawful sale and use of these drugs, and the other difficulties in obtaining 
information which would give the exact number of addicts in the 
United States, says: “ The committee is of the opinion that the total 
number of addicts in this country probably exceeds 1, „000 at the 
present time,” and further says that “the range of ages of addicts 
was reported as 12 to 75 years. The large majority of addicts of all 
agex was reported as usin Se or opium or its preparations. 
$+ * è Most of the heroin addicts are comparatively young, n por- 
tion of them being boys and girls under the age of 20. ‘This is alse 
true of cocaine addicts,” and as this report is in harmony with the 
opinion of many who have carefully investigated the subject ; and 

Whereas the annual production of opium is approximately 1,500 tons, 
of which approximately 100 tons, according to the best available infor- 
mation, is sufficient for the world's medicinal and scientific needs, and 
the growth of coca leaves is likewise greatly in excess of what is 
required for the same needs, and thus vast quantities of each are avail- 
able for the manufacture of habit-forming narcotie drugs for illicit sale 
and consumption ; and 

Whereas opium is obtained in paying quantities from poppies culti- 
vated in small areas of India, Persia, and Turkey, where the soil and 
climate are 3 to the production of popples containing 
opium rich in morphia, codeine, and other narcotic derivaties: and 


Whereas in Persia and Turkey the growth of the poppy and the pro- 
duction of opium therefrom, resulting in large revenues to those respec- 
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tive governments, is controllable by virtue of their sovereign: power 
to limit the exportation thereof and to restrict production to the 
i quantity 5 required for strictly medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses ; an 

Whereas the British Government in India, which derives largo reve- 
nues from the growth of the poppy and the production of opium 
therefrom, has full power to limit production to the amount actually 
* for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes ; and 

yhereas the production of coca leaves (Brythroxylum coca) is limited 
to certain areas of Peru and Bolivia and the Netherlands possession 
of Java, and their production is controllable by virtue of the sovereign 
| power of those Governments to limit the exportation thereof and to 
restrict production to the quantities actually required for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes; and 

Wheteas the antinarcotic laws of a’ majority of the la nations 
of the world provide severe penalties for dispensing  habit-forming 
narcotic araga without a record 15 the amount thereof dispensed, thus 
providing reliable data from which a reasonably accurate calculation 
, can be made of the amount of these drugs needed for strictly medicinal 

‘and scientific purposes; and 

Whereas on January 23, 1912, as the result of the meeting of the 
International Opium Commission at Shanghai, China, in 1909, and 
| the conference at The 58. kans in 1912, a treaty was made between 
the United States of America and other powers which was intended 

to i 5 the illicit traffic. in habit-forming narcotic 8 and 

Ustanding that upward of seven years have passed since its 
‘ratification, the treaty and the laws in pursnance thereof subsequently 
adopted by the contracting powers have utterly failed to suppress 
such illicit traffic, by reason of the fact that the 8 attempted to 
regniate the transportation and sale of these ae thout adequate 
| restriction upon production, the source or root of the evil; and 

Whereas’ failure of such treaty and the laws adopted in pursuance 
thereof to provide adequate restrictions upon prodyction has resulted 
in extensive and flagrant violations of the laws by reason of the fact 
that the es commercial value of these drugs, the large financial 
gains derived from handling them, and the smallness of their bulk, 
which renders detection in trans 
have induced and enconraged 
quantities into the channels of illicit international traffic, thereby 
3 partially, if not whoily, ineffective the treaty and the laws 
adopted in pursuance thereof; and 

hereas in June, 1921, the — advisory committee of the coun- 
cil of the League of Nations a opted a resolution urging the restric- 
tion of the cultivation of the poppy and the production of opium 
therefrom to“ ate medicinal and scientific” purposes, which reso- 
Intlon was approved by the council of the league but when said reso- 
lution was presented for final approval to the assembly of the league, 
which is composed. of a representative from each nation which is 
a member’ thereof, it was amended by striking out the words “ strictly 
medicinal and scientie” and substituting the word “legitimate” in 
lieu thereof; and 

Whereas the substitution of the general word “ legitimate” for the 
spenne words “medicinal and scientific” permits the continuance of 
the sale of enormous quantities of opium and its derivatives in many 
sections of the Orient by the opium producers’ of India, Turkey. and 
Persia, where it is “ legitimate to sell and tra rt these drugs in 
be aime quantities regardless of their ultimate use by the pur- 
chaser; an 

Whereas the continuance of the sale and transportation of such 
drugs, without restriction on thelr use, results in the diversion of 
large quantities thereof into the channels of illegal international 
traffic and in the unlawful importation into the United States, and 
the sale here for unlawful purposes, of ä made therefrom 
such as morphia, heroin, and cocaine; and 

Whereas the United States of America, in dealing with the trafe 
in babit-forming narcotic drugs within its own territory aud posses- 
sions. notably in the Philippine Islands, and in 8 sym- 
pathetically with the efforts of the Government of China in dealin; 
with its opium problem, has always been committed. without rewa: 
to revenue, to a er ow for ** complete suppression and prohibition 
of the production of and traffic in them, except for strictly medicinal 
and scientific purposes: Therefore be tt 

Resolved by the Senate, etë., That it is the imperative duty of the 
United -States Government to safeguard its people from the persistent 
ravages of habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

Sec. 2. That the effective control of these drugs can be obtained 
oniy by limiting the production thereof to the quanti uired for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes, thus eradicating the source 
or root of the present conditions, which are solely due to production 
many times greater than is for such purposes. 

See. 3. That in the hope of accomplishing this end, the President 
be, and he hereby is, requested to urge upon the vernments of 
Great Britain, Persia, and Turkey the immediate necessity of limiting 
the growth of the 2 (Papaver somniferum) and the production 
of opium’ and its derivatives exclusively to the amount actually re- 
quired in i medicinal and scientifi: 

Sec. 4. That the Presi 
upon the Governments of Peru, Bolivia, and the Netherlands the imme- 
diate necessity of limiting the production of coca leaves (Eryth lum 
coca) and their derivatives to the quantity exclusively reqni for 

strictly es cinal and scientific purposes. 

Sec. 5. That the President be, and he hereby is, * —.— to report 
to Conroe on the first Monday in December, 192 the result of his 
action. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, 


IMPURITIES AND MISBRANDING IN ANTHRACITE COAT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines, in 
response to Senate Resolution 452 (submitted by Mr. Warsa 
of Massachusetts and agreed to February 26, 1923), reporting 
relative to misgraded sizes and impurities in domestic anthra- 
cite coal, ete. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: Mr. President, I move that 
the report be printed in the Recorp, and also that it be referred 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining.. I call attention to 
the fact that annexed to the report is a: bill which, if enacted 


rtation and sale exceedingly difficult, 


c pu 
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he unscrupulous to divert enormous’ 


dent be, and he hereby is, requested to urge 


and after September 


into law, would reduce the abuses and deceptions resulting 
from the sale to the publie of impurities in coal. I hope the 
Committee on Mines and Mining may report this bill favorably, 
so that action may be taken before the adjournment of the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tion from the Bureau of Mines will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining and printed in the Rxconn. 

The report is-as follows: 

REPORT OF BUREAU OF MINES ON COAL QUALITY. 


There is offered for transportation and sale, along with well-pre- 

red coal, a considerable 1 of high-ash coal. This condition 
E not confined to ssy one district, but is er The amount of ash 
in coal is generally higher than is represen by coal sellers. 

The natural and unavoidable amount of ash in coal varies widely in 
different districts. What would be considered high ash in one district 
would be low ash for another district. Even in a particular district 
there may bé a very considerable variation in ash, due to mining 
methods, care in mining, or the de of 8 of the product. 
There are many shippers of coal who do not know, within reasonable 
limits, the quality of the product which they offer for sale. This coal 
is on the market beside coal offered by shippers who are well informed 
as to the quality of their product and who have spent large sums in 
the ration of their fuel. The great majority of buyers of coal 
have no satisfactory means of differentiating between the various quali- 
ties of coal offer This is particularly true of the domestic con- 
sumer. 

To substantiate the foregoing general statements, attention is called 
to the following evidence: 

In one bituminous coal district deliveries were made on Government 


9.6, 9.9, 9.9, 
r cent in several hundred tons of 
or the coal of that district. In the 


‘Same district other deliveries of coal showed ash content as follows: 


12.6, 16.7, 16.7, 17.8, 17.8, 18.2, 20.2, 20:8, 23:3, 24, 24.7, 36.8 per cent. 
In one case the ash was guaranteed to be not above 7 per cent, although 
it ran from 17 to 24 per cent. 

In another coal district coals delivered on Government contracts 
ran 5.6, 6.4, 7.1, 7.2, 11.2, 12.4, 12.5, 12.9, 13.1, 13.3 per cent. Other 
coals on Government contracts in the same district ran 13.6, 14.2, 
14:8, 15.8, 16; 18.1, 18.5, 18.9, 25.2, 27.6, 27.9 per cent. 

A large number of analyses of bituminous coal delivered on con- 
tract to the Government fuel yards in Washington showed the ash 
to be from 8 to 10 per cent, while at the same time other coals 
which it was necessary to bag in open market showed ash percentage 
as follows: 12.8, 14.6, 16.4, 16.5, 16.8, 17, 17.4, 17.5, 17.8, 17.8, 18.1, ` 
18.8. 18.8, 18.9, 19, 19:7, 19:8, 19.9, 19.9, 20:1; 20.1, 20:2, 20.2, 20:7, 
21.4, 21.7, 24. There was delivered from the same district on other 
Government contracts coals with ash running as follows: 13,4, 14.8, 
15.3. 15.3, 16.7, 16.9, 18.1, 18.5, 18.6, 19, 19.7, 20.1, 20.5, 21.1. 21.4. 
In most of these cases the representation of the seller was that the 
ash content was substantially 8 to 10 per cent. 

e Government is not a user of anthracite coal, but since 
January 1, 1923, samples of anthracite delivered on Government con- 
tract show the ash to be as follows: 125 coal, 7.5. 8. 8.6, 10.5, 11.3. 
12.2; 12.3; stove coal, 9.9, 11.8, 12.8. 14.7; nut coal, 13.8. 17.1, 16.6, 
18.9; buckwheat No. 1, 15,7, 17 ga 21; buckwheat No. 2, 15.8, 
16.1, 18.5, 18.8, 20.8, 23:7, 24.2, 25.2, 26.3, 27.9. The last two sizes 
are steam sizes and not domestie sizes. In an liy aggravated 
case analyses were made at the request of the district attorney for the 
District of Columbia of anthracite coal delive to two householders, 
one running 30.5 and the other 37.4 per cent ash. 

Samples of anthracite coal have been taken at local fuel yards 
during the past week. Euch sample of about 50 pounds was taken to 
represent about 1.000 pounds as would be loaded at the dealer's yard. 


These samples were not analyzed but each was divided into three 
parts—clean coal, bone coal, and slate—with the following result: 


Answering the specific questions of the resolution : 

(1 and 2.) The bureau's studies show that much high-ash coal is 
shipped. Many letters have been received from- the anthracite-using 
districts of the country complaining of the quality of coal. The 
Government itself has been'a relatively small buyer of anthracite; and 
the bureau has made no special investigation that would enable it to 
say what proportion of coal shipped: carries an unreasonable amount 
of ash. re are no generally accepted standards for comparison. 
The determination and maintenance of grades for coal depends upon 
extensive sampling and analysis and a suitable inspection system and 
competent force. For this reason in 1919 the Secretary of the In- 
terior requested authority to establish a coal-inspection system and 
requested an appropriation therefor. The bureau believes that the 
system then proposed would best meet the needs of the case, 

(2) If action is desired without appropriation, the following is 
submitted: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of entatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, t the Bureau of 
Mines is hereby authorized and directed to ascertain and to publish 
the quality and sizes of anthracite coal 8 offered to be shipped, 
in interstate commerce, and to establish with appropriate tolerances 


Government market grades with designations for each, and to register 
nd publish shippers’ des defined in terms acceptable to the bureau, 
— ar — 1.1923. no anthracite coal shall be shipped in 
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unless the bill of lading be ere by_a 


interstate ecommerce 
tificate from a shipper, made in due Son as the Bares 


the Government or 
that whoever Feldten 


ty 
£200 00 for the first for Re ep and ess Psp lEs for each A DAGANE 
offense not exceedin imprisoned not exceeding one year, 
or both, in the es Aae of the 3 95 
A. W. Aunnosn, Seng O Clean: 
For H. Fostzr BAIN, Direc 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I submit the request for a unanimous-consent 
agreement, which I send to the Secretary's desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will be read. 

The 9 clerk read as follows: 

It is a unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
considera aie ouse bill 8086, the filled milk bill, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of executive business; that at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of executive business it will return to 

slative session for the consideration of unobjected bills on the 

endar, at the number where the Senate left off 3 
; that when the call of the calendar of un 


later than 10 o'clock p. m. to-day; and that at 10 o’clock p. m. the 
Senate will adjourn until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, under the circumstances I 
very much regret to have to object to the wnanimous-consent 
agreement asked for. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will not object. The House 
of Representatives has held night sessions in order to dispose 
of the bills which the Senate has passed. There are quite a 
number of House bills on the calendar. The proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement begins to operate after we shall have 
concluded the consideration of the filled milk bill. It will be 
very easy to dispose of the calendar if we shall enter into the 
unanimous-consent agreement. Then we shall adjourn until to- 
morrow morning, and in the morning hour bills may be taken 
up upon motion, the same as they may be this morning. I do 
hope there will not be an objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement., We owe it to the House of Representatives to take 
the action therein proposed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, there is a bill on the Senate 
Calendar now which has been pending before the Senate for 
a long time—the reclassification bill, which I undertake to say 
is more important than any other bill now on the calendar. 
I have been waiting an opportunity here day after day to get 
that bill up. The bill has passed the other House; there will 
be some material amendments made to it and the bill will be 
some time in conference. In order that we may get the bill 
through it will be necessary to give some attention to it speedily. 

Mr. CURTIS. This agreement does not take effect until to- 
night, and the Senator from South Daketa knows it will be 
almost impossible to hold a quorum here to-night for the con- 
sideration of the reclassification bill. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Kansas will permit 
me, I desire to say that we had better spend the time in the 
consideration of the reclassification bill at night than to spend 
it in the consideration of other bills on the calendar. That is 
my objection to the adoption of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Mr. President, I inquire whether the 
Senator from South Dakota or the Senator from Kansas has 
the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
has the floor. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. If the Senator from South Dakota will 
yield to me for a moment, I desire to suggest that there are 
some of us who believe that the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution is no less important than is the reclassification 
bill and who would be inclined to press the joint resolution 
proposing that amendment if the unanimous-consent agreement 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas were not accepted by. 
the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota that there is a measure here which has been 
recommended by the President of the United States, providing 
for an international court and our adhesion to the protocol, so 
that we shall be a member of that great organization. I am 
sure that our Republican friends, desiring to support the Presi- 
dent of the United States in this splendid policy, will be glad 
to take that measure up. I hope to have the opportunity to 
move its consideration during the day or certainly not later 
than to-morrow morning. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, two measures have now 
been su that should have preference over the reclassi- 
fication bill. One of those is the child labor amendment to the 


Constitution, Which is a very recent matter, one which has only 
been passed upon by the Judiciary Committee within a few 
days. The reclassification bill, however, has been pending for 
years, so far as that is concerned. As to the other measure, the 
consideration ef which has been suggested by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxe], everybody will agree that that is not to be 
considered at all at this session of Congress. 

Mr. KING. No; I do not agree at all to that. 1 think our 
Republican friends have more confidence in their leader than 
5 5 by the last statement of the Senator from South 

ota, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. COUZENS. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst 8 ere Shields 
Ball Frelinghuysen Lodge Shortridge 
Bayard George McCormick Smith 
Brandegee Gerry McKellar moot 
Brookhart Glass McKinley 
Bursum Gooding McLean . 8 
Calder Hale MeNary Sutherland 
Cameron Harreld Moses wanson 
Capper New Townsend 
Caraway Harrison Norris Wadsworth 

It Heflin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Page Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Jones, Wash Pepper Warren 
Cummins Kello, Phipps Watson 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Weller 
Dial Keyes Ransdeil Wiliams 
Dillingham Kin Reed, Pa. illis 

e Lad Robinson 

Fernald La Follette Sheppard 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
NicHotson] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the calendar Order of Business 1116, being the bill (S. 
4472) to make an investigation of the needs of the Nation 2 
public works to be carried on by Federal, State, and municipa 
agencies in periods of business depression and unemployment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I inquire if morning business 
has closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not yet announced 
that morning business has closed. The Senate was proceeding 
to determine whether it would enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement. Is the Chair to understand there is objection now 
to entering into the unanimous-consent agreement proposed by 
the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I object for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want to interfere with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. I merely want to inquire about resolu- 
tions coming over from the previous day. I am interested in 
one of them when we get to it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, as morning hour 
has not yet closed, I will withhold my motion until it is an- 
nounced by the Chair that morning business has closed. I 
should like to be recognized at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? [After a pause.] Morning business has closed. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN addressed the 


Chair. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in conformity to the notice 
I gave on yesterday, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of the third deficiency appro- 
priation bill, being House bill 14408. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, what about Resolution No. 
446, coming over from a preceding day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There were no resolutions coming 
over from a previous day. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wyoming for the present consideration of the 
deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to say in this connec- 
tion that I shall not object to the request made by the Senator 
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I know that appropriation bills usually have 
preference over other bills. Of course, the bill is important; but 
T should like to state that as soon as the deficiency bill is dis- 
posed of I shall move to take up the reclassification bill. 


from Wyoming. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is not 
the filled milk bill before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Not in the morning hour. 
on at 1 o'clock. ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. I renew my request that the Senate take up 
House bill 1440S—the deficiency bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14408) making 
appropriations te supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WARREN. I make the usual request that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read 
for amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to that, with 
the understanding that the text of the bill, including the amend- 
ments, shall be read, not too rapidly, because none of us have had 
a chance to read the bill, so that we may follow the clerk and 
have the opportunity to propound such questions as we may 
desire covering some of these items. In the past it has been the 
habit to read very rapidly and oftentimes to skip a number of 
paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Secretary will read the bill. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head “ Legislative,” on page 2, after line 1, to 
insert: 
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For additional compensation to John C. Crockett, reading clerk of 
the Senate, fiscal year 1924, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 4, to insert: 

To pay Charles F. Redmond, as compensation for compiling a revised 
1 to the compilation entitled “ Treaties, conventions, Inter- 
national acts, and protocols between the United States and other 

wers,” containing such instruments to which the United States has 

rty since January 1, 1910, under resolution of the Senate 
(S. Res. 130. Sixty-seyenth Congress, first session), $2,500. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
Wyoming if there has not been a recent compilation of treaties, 
conventions, international acts, and protocols between the 
United States and other powers compiled and published since 
19107 

Mr. WARREN, I do not recall the last date, but much has 
happened since then. This is to bring the compilation down 
to date from the last compilation. 

Mr. SMOOT. In accordance with Senate Resolution 130, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think it my duty to make 
a statement here in regard to this deficiency bill. We hope that 
hereafter a different course will be pursued by the Budget 
Bureau, and what I am going to say will be in the nature of a 
warning to them. 

On yesterday I sat with this committee. A veritable flood of 
Budget recommendations was sent down late yesterday after- 
noon. The matters never have been considered by the House. 
It seems that certain favorite Senators can get what they want 
sent down by the Budget Bureau at the last hour, when the 
matters have not been considered and can not be considered by 
us. We have not time. They have never been considered by 
the House; and they are put on the bill by the Senate committee 
without its knowing anything about them. 

I want to sound a warning to the Budget Bureau that these 
estimates should be sent down to the House for consideration, 

After the House has considered them there ought not to be 
any estimates sent down to the Senate; for, coming as they did 
yesterday, a veritable flood of them, when we did not have 
time to consider them, many of those that we have put on here 
we know very little about. It is all wrong; and the Budget 
Bureau is going to be more and more unpopular if it allows 
certain Senators, favorites of the Budget and favorites of the 
administration, to go up there and get these items sent down 
at the last hour when they can not be properly considered, 
It is all wrong; and I say this for the benefit of the Budget 
Bureau themselves. These matters ought to have been sent 
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down in time for consideration, and not sent down at the last 
hour for our committee to consider, when we can not properly 
consider them; and I think the chairman will bear me out in 
that statement. i 

Mr, WARREN, Mr. President, that last statement is very 
true, and it is a matter that I hope will be remedied before the 
next session. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I hope so. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is right. We are beset with 
these things coming up late, some of them dated the 28th day 
of February, and we are expected to include them in these 
bills and have them passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina—who is a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and has been a valued member of it for many years— 
how much this deficiency appropriation bill carrles, and whether 
it will cover all deficiencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, or whether we will have another deficiency appropriation 
bill when we meet in December, and also—I am asking several 
questions in one—whether he has prepared a statement showing 
the appropriations, including the deficiencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have, Mr. President; and I want to say 
that another criticism: I have is this: Here is a bill carrying 
$156,000.000. Estimates lave been sent down to the Senate for 
two or three million dollars more, and we have put on $2,000,000 
more that seemed absolutely necessary. What does that mean? 
It means that the department's estimates for the regular appro- 
priations are cut short for some purpose, either for political 
purposes or some other purpose, and we make the appropria- 
tions, and after we haye made appropriations they come in here 
with $156,000,000 more than we appropriated for, It is all 
wrong, Mr. President; and I heard one Senator—I will not call 
his name—a leading Republican Senator, say that he would 
never vote for another deficiency bill. I believe that if we 
will give notice to the departments that we will vote for no more 
deficiency bills they will ask for the amounts that are needed. 
and no more, in the regular appropriation bills, and then we 
will be able to abolish these deficiency bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator need not withhold 
my name. I served notice yesterday that this is the last defi- 
ciency bill I am going to vote for. I propose, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, if I am continued as chairman, to notify the 
departments for whom my subcommittee recommends appropri- 
ations that they must recommend what they need, and if they 
will recommend what they need we will do our best to secure 
the appropriations; but the department must get along With 
what is appropriated and not come in afterwards with requests 
for deticiency appropriations, If the Congress will appropriate 
the amount the showing made requires in the regular appropri- 
ation and then refuse deficiency, appropriations, it will do a 
good service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
North Carolina takes his seat I want to ask him a question. 
Is $153,000,000 appropriated in this last deficiency bill, or in 
all three of them? 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much is appropriated in all of them? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, I do not know. I have the statement. 
I bave not it here with me, but that will show. There has been 
deficiency bill after deficiency bill, and I hope this is the last 
one. ‘There may be another coming in, and there will be bound 
to be one to provide for the payment of the bonus unless the 
reclassification bill is passed. It is proposed now to pay a 
bonus of about another $40,000,000, which we shall have to do, 
of course; everybody will be in favor of that In case the re- 
classification bill goes over; so that will be the fourth deficiency 
bill to come in, and there you are. We do not know what we 
are doing, and these recommendations are sent down here 
time and time and time again when we know nothing about the 
items and can not properly consider them. It is all wrong. 
That Is what the Budget was established for, but it is all wrong 
to let certain favorite Congressmen go up there and get what 
they want when others can not. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
again? There are all these deficiency appropriations, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Budget Bureau was supposed to make 
its recommendations for all appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Budget Bureau sent down its recom- 
mendations for the different appropriation bills, some 18 in all, 
We have considered those, and made the appropriations as they 
were asked for, and certified to our committees and to the Sen- 
ate and the House what was needed. On top of that these de- 
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ficiencies come in afterwards, after we have made the appro- 
priations, 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator ought to be fair, 
and state that the Congress failed to appropriate what was 
recommended by the Budget. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think probably the House of Representa- 
tives wanted to make a good showing, and they sent it up to the 
Senate. They want to make a showing sometimes for cam- 
paign purposes, to secure credit for the party in power, I sup- 
pose, and therefore they make the appropriations less than they 
ought to be made; and the consequence is that a deficiency 
request comes in. I agree with what the Senator from Kansas 
says. I did not want to call his name, but he has come out 
and stated his position boldly to the Senate. I am opposed to 
Passing deficiency bills hereafter. Let us appropriate the 
amount that is necessary, and stop appropriating for these 
deficiencies. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
how much we have appropriated in the three deficiency bills? 
Have there been more than three? 

Mr. WARREN. There have been three. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This ts the fourth one, is it? 

Mr. WARREN. This is the third one. It carries one hundred 
and fifty-odd millions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much have we appropriated in all? 

Mr. WARREN. The regular deficiencies have not been large, 
but there have been very large amounts for the repayment of 
illegally collected revenue taxes, 

In fact, there Is $78,000,000 in this bill for that purpose, and 
there have been very large amounts for the relief of veterans, 
because perhaps twice or three times as many as had been ex- 
pected have sought relief of one nature or another, either in 
the way of education or in the way of hospital care, so that 
the appropriations have run heavily on that account. The 
larger portion of these things has come in in the regular way 
and is really what may properly be called deficiencies. 

What the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] has 
said about requests coming in at a late hour is, of course, true, 
and it is a matter that all of us consider reprehensible; and 
we shall ask, as I have once before asked, that there may be 
greater promptness in the submission of such things to us. I 
also have to agree to some extent with the Senator from North 
Carolina that the original estimates are not granted to the 
amount that is asked. It is the hope of the House, when they 
make up these bills, that certain appropriations can be skimped 
or cut down, and the legislation carried through. There are 
two sides of that. One side of it is to teach economy by keeping 
them inside of the limits and within reason that will work 
beneficially; but if, on the other hand, we are going to allow 
those things to come in at a late hour too tumultuously, if I 
may use that word, we shall destroy the control that we may 
have and ought to have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if he can tell 
me in round numbers, and put the exact figures in the RECORD 
in answer to the question, how much was appropriated in the 
first deficiency bill, how much in the second, and how much is 
proposed to be appropriated in this bill? 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, that can not be done, because 
we do not know what this bill will contain until it passes 
through conference, but it will all be put in the Recorp in due 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator can give me some idea how 
many million dollars there were in the first and second de- 
ficiency appropriation bills, can he not? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will remember that I have to 
carry in my head the figures.of a good many bills. I should 
have to refer to figures in my office about those matters in order 
to be exact. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there is another question 
that I should like to ask the Senator. Adding these deficiency 
appropriations to the recommendations of the Budget, will our 
appropriations be larger than the Budget originally recom- 
mended? 

Mr. WARREN. They will be larger, perhaps, by the amount 
of the rivers and harbors appropriations, which went over the 
estimates something like $30,000,000; but at last accounts, I 
believe, even with that overplus, we shall fall a few millions 
under the general total of the Budget estimates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The original Budget estimates, or all of 
them, including these? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that the total 
appropriations will be $4,000,000 less than all the Budget esti- 
mutes, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator give me, in round num- 


bers, the amount of the first and second deficiency appropria- 
tion bills? 
Mr. CURTIS. I can not. 


Afr. DIAL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee why it is necessary to pay extra compensa- 
tion to the employees of the Pension Office? There is one man 
here who will get extra compensation in the sum of $1,200. 
The amendment provides: 

To pay— 

I do not care to call his name— 
for extra and expert services rendered to the Committee on Pensions 
during the third and fourth sessions of the Sixty-seventh Congress as 
an assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from the Bureau of 
Pensions, $1,200. 
$ 8 man drawing pay at the Pension Office and also this 

Mr. WARREN. He draws a certain amount of pay at the 
Pension Office. I do not know what amount he draws, but 
probably $1,400. I will say to the Senator that this is the 
usual thing to do; it. has been done for the last 40 years, I 
think; ever since I have been in the Senate. This man is an 
expert, familiar with the records and practice of the Pension 
Office, and every one of the cases filed must be handled by 
somebody with a knowledge of the records in the Pension Office 
and also those in the War Department. It would be almost 
impossible to handle matters without some man of this kind. 

Mr. DIAL, I imagine that is true, but I do not see why he 
should get two salaries, If he ought to have more pay, we 
should raise his salary. 

Mr. WARREN. The idea is to have the man work in the 
department all of the time Congress is not in session, which 
results in his being familiar with affairs in the office, and he 
can bring back the information from the office to the Senate 
when we reassemble. If we had a regular clerk, perhaps he 
would not do work in the Pension Office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 2, after 
line 11, to insert; 


For payment to C, Brooks for expert ] services in con- 
nection with the investigation of the fiscal tions of the District of 
Columbia and the United States and the preparation of the reports re- 
lating thereto, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 15, to insert: 


For payment to Thomas A. Hodgson for expert personal services in 
connection with the investigation of the fiscal relations of the District 
of Columbia and the Uni States, 81.000. 


Mr. KING. I want to inquire about this item of $1,000 for 
“expert personal services In connection with the investigation 
of the fiscal relations of the District of Columbia and the United 
States, $1,000.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. The two iteins relate to the Investigation of 
the fiscal relations of the District of Columbia and the United 
States, and under the law authorizing that examination and 
report the committee were not permitted to pay anyone who 
was then or theretofore had been in the employ of either the 
District of Columbia or the Federal Government. Mr. Hodgson 
was a former employee of the Federal Government; for years 
he stated the accounts as between the District and the Federal 
Governirent, and had great familiarity with all the records and 
affairs. He was requested to work for the auditors, was given 
a desk, and was of invaluable assistance to them in locating 
the records and making up reports and statements and docu- 
ments that were necessary for their examination and use. The 
committee told him at the outset that they were precluded from 
paying him, but that if his services were satisfactory we would 
see that he was provided for if it was possible. 

Mr. KING. Is he now in the employ of the Government? 

Mr. PHIPPS. He is not. He is on the retired list and draws 
a small pension. The other item was an appropriation of 
$1,000 for the preparation of a report by Mr. Fry, who is in the 
Government employ—a secretary in my office. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to ask the Senator from Colorado if 
his committee exhausted all the funds we appropriated in a 
former bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. We did not. The committee was allotted 
$20,000, and the total expenditures will be $15,000, in round 
numbers, but it was not permissible for us to pay these two 
items out of the $20,000 appropriation. 

Mr. KING. In regard to the $4,000,000 item, for money 
alleged to be due from the Government to the District, I am 
not thoroughly informed as to the matter, but much criticism 
has come to me from persons who claim to know who state 
that the finding of the committee was perhaps warranted—that 
is, some said it was warranted from the evidence submitted to 
them—but that there were other facts to which their atten- 
tion was not invited which would haye compelled a different 
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conclusion from that reached by the committee and would have 
demonstrated that the Government was not indebted to the 
District, and that this appropriation of $4,000,000 should not 
be made, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I believe that if the Senator would take the 
time required to read the majority report of the committee, and 
a minority report which was signed by only one of the six mem- 
bers of the joint special committee, he would be convinced be- 
youd question that the committee fully performed its duties. 
Personally, I am willing to stand on the record that has been 
made. I think there is no question as to the finding. I believe 
beyond any peradventure of doubt that the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia paid, in taxes, amounts in excess of the appro- 
priations which were properly chargeable to them, resulting in 
the accumulation of a surplus, and that the money properly paid 
by the taxpayers should be devoted to the upbuilding of this 
community, and to the conduct of the government of the District 
of Columbia. It is within the power of this Congress, if it 
chooses to do so, to declare that money forfeited, but I say that 
when there is an understanding and agreement whereby the 
Federal Government has undertaken to pay 50 per cent of the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, and the citizens here the 
remainder, or 40 per cent from the General Government, as 
against 60 per cent contributed by the citizens, I for one will 
never vote to violate that understanding and agreement. Resort 
is had to subterfuge in order to becloud the issue, and try to 
coyer into the Government Treasury money which properly and 
absolutely is the money of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I express no opinion as to the 
merits of the finding or the rightfulness of the conclusions 
reached by the committee. I only know that there haye been 
some criticisms on the ground that while, perhaps, the evidence 
submitted warranted the finding, it was not all the evidence 
which might have been obtained. As to that I express no opin- 
ion. However, I am fully convinced that the owners of property 
within the District of Columbia do not pay an adequate tax, 

I think the rule adopted for a division of the expenses be- 
tween the United States and the District citizens, formerly 
50-50 and now 60-40, is unscientific, is improper, and is irra- 
tional. The property of the District should be taxed at its full, 
fair cash valuation, and upon that valuation a reasonable tax 
should be levied, approximately such as is levied in progressive 
cities of the United States, including taxes paid by the property 
within those municipalities to the States and for all other pur- 
poses; and after imposing a tax of that character, whatever 
deficit there may be—and there would be a very large one— 
the Federal Goyernment should meet it. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, day by day there are new in- 
vestigations ordered, which give employment to an unnecessary 
number of people. We investigate everybody in the United 
States, and then the notes are filed away and nobody ever reads 
them, I am glad to be enlightened upon the object of some of 
these investigations. I have been objecting to a good many of 
them, and I expect to object to a good many more. If the time 
is ever to come when we will let the people be at rest, this is a 
good time to begin; and I am sorry our Republican friends do 
not see the importance of stopping these investigations. I hope 
they will wake up before the next election. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 19, to insert: 


To pay Alexander K. Meek for extra and expert services rendered to 
the Committee on Pensions during the third and fourth sessions of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress as an assistant clerk to said committee, by 
detali from the Bureau of Pensions, $1,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 3, to insert: 

For payment to Leslie L. Bife for services rendered various commit- 
tees of the Senate, in addition to his regular duties, $900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 3, to insert: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, for fiscal year 1923, 
850.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 5, to insert: 

For stationery for Senators, committees, and officers of the Senate 
for fiscal year 1923, $5, 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line T, to insert: 


For personal and other services, supplies and equipment for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, to be expended from the contingent fund of 
* Senate, under the supervision of the Committee on Rules, United 

tates Senate. 37,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 12, to insert: 


That the General Accounting Office, State and Other Departments 
Division, pass and allow the additional compensation at the rate of 
$240 per annum heretofore pald and to be paid until June 30, 1923, to 
all employees of the Senate kitchens and restaurants, 


Mr. KING. Let me inquire whether this is a new item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All items printed in italics are 
new. 

Mr. KING. I want to inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether this is a new appropriation? I am referring to 
the item for supplies and equipment for the Senate kitchens 
and restaurants. Is that something new? 

Mr. WARREN, No. It is to straighten out the accounts, 
where two or three of them had salaries of only $20 a month, 
which would not entitle them to as much as $240. That is all 
there is to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 17, page 4, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 

For payment to Dan Parrillo, for expenses incurred as contestant in 
the contested-election case of Parrillo v. Kunz, audited and recom- 
mended by the Committee on Elections No. 1, $2,000, to be disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House, 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee if ull contestants are paid, or is only the one who makes out 
a case paid? 

Mr. WARREN. That is entirely a House matter, which we 
do not pry into. Their rules provide for payment in these con- 
tested-election cases, 

Mr. DIAL, Under their rule I believe that even if the con- 
test is not found to have merit the bill is paid. 

Mr. WARREN, Undoubtedly those things may occur, but it 
is entirely in the jurisdiction of the House. 

Mr. DIAL. I hope that hereafter, unless there is merit in a 
ease, no payment will be made. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 11, page 5, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 

For the amount pg eee to pay the following employees from March 
4 to June 30, 1923, inclusive: Substitute telephone operator, at $2.50 

er diem, $297.50 ; janitor to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
service, authorized in the resolution of December 16, 1922, $234; 
clerk to the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, 
authorized in the resolution of May 9, 1921, $650; legislative clerk to 
the majority leader, authorized in the resolution of March 24, 1922, 
$1,170; two attendants in ladies’ Sates 3 rooms, at $390 each, author- 
ized in the resolution of September 14, 1922; in all, $3,131.50. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator having the bill 
in charge if janitorial service is not already furnished; and 
with respect to the clerk of the Committee on the Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers, may I inquire whether or not 
the existing law provides for such a clerk, and if it does, 
does not the clerk receive the same compensation as other 
clerks of committees which haye substantially the same 
amount of work to perform? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is making an inquiry regarding 
the House language, as I understand it? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is in conformity 
that was passed on September 14, 1922. 

Mr. WARREN, I was calling attention to the fact that the 
language to which the Senator is referring is in the House text. 

Mr. KING. These are House items. 

Mr, SMOOT. They are House items carrying out the pro- 
visions of a resolution which Congress passed. 

Mr. KING. That is for the House? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; these are all House Items. 

Mr. KING. Then, I suppose we are foreclosed. 

The reading was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ House of Repre- 
sentatives,” on page 5, line 15, after the word “ inclusive,” to 
strike out “ $3,305.56 ” and insert“ $3,312.51,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

To continue the employment, under the direction of the Clerk of the 
House, of the person named in the resolution of February 18, 1928, 
from March 4, 1923, to June 80, 1924, inclusive, $3,312.51. 

Mr. WARREN. That change was made to correct the total; 
that is all. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 19, after the word 
“ inclusive,” to strike out 8396.67 and insert“ $397.50," so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


For the amount required to pay the chief janitor of the House of 
Representatives the additional compensation authorized in the resolu- 
tion of February 24, 1923, from March 4, 1928, to June 30, 1924, 
inclusive, $397.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The reading was continued to line 6, page 6, the last para- 
graph read being as follows: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL. 

Capitol Buildings: For work at the Capitol and for 3 repairs 
thereof, including the same objects specified under this head thé act 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government for 
the fiscal year 1923, $17,250. 

Mr. KING. Is this item a deficit for the Architect of the 
Capitol? 

Mr. WARREN, It covers repairs, some of which probably 
have been made and others are to be made before the end of 
the year. As the Senator knows, the Capitol is under the 
superintendence of the architect, who takes care of matters at 
the House end as well as the Senate end. They have a com- 
mittee in the House which has charge of buildings, but it is 
largely a matter of the work of the architect. It is an item 
that is quite usual. 

Mr, KING. I appreciate the fact that the appropriation 
must be made, but I was wondering why at the beginning of 
the year the expenses could not be fully anticipated and covered 
in the general appropriation bill. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 6, to insert: 

Senate Office Building: For emergency repairs to the elevators in 
the Senate Office Building and for compensation of employees durin 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1923, $10,000 ; for construction i addi- 
tional suites within the Senate Office Building authorized by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 3, to strike 
out “For repairing and reconstructing the main conservatory 
of the Botanic Garden, including personal services, labor, mate- 
rials, and all other expenses incident to such work, fiscal years 
1923 and 1924, $117,685. The foregoing work shall be performed 
under the supervision of the Architect of the Capitol after 
consultation with the Director of the Botanic Garden,” and in 
lieu thereof to insert: 

For the removal and reerection of the main greenhouse on a site 
south of the Capitol in the area set apart for the enlargement of the 
Botanic Garden, . services, labor, materials, and all 
other expenses incident such work, fiscal years 1923 and 1924, 
$117.635. The covering work shall be performed under the super- 
vision of the Architect of the Capitol after consultation with the 
Director of the Botanic Garden. 

Mr. WARREN. At this point I send to the desk an amend- 
ment in the nature of a slight correction to the committee 
amendment, which I ask to have substituted. 

The READING CLERK. On page 7, line 11, strike out the word 
“ greenhouse and insert in lieu there of the word “ conserva- 
tory.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire what the appropriation 
means and what the effect of it is upon the Botanic Garden 
now situated below the Capitol. 

Mr. WARREN. The language stricken out is that of the 
House, which proposed to use some $117,000 for the rebuilding 
of the greenhouse and headquarters of the Botanic Garden. 
By laws enacted a long time ago the present location of the 
garden has been placed on the list for abandonment for that 
purpose and a site selected right opposite the old site, but 
farther south. We have changed the language used by the 
House so that the building may be placed in a permanent in- 
stead of a temporary botanic garden. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that some time ago there 
was a plan to remove the Botanice Garden to some point out- 
side the city. - 

Mr. WARREN. This item does not affect that proposition. 
The land commences right at the foot of the Capitol Grounds, 
just as the other does, except that the new ground runs farther 
south and extends to the Potomac River. The proposition is to 
erect the new building practically opposite where the old build- 
ing now stands. It will be only a few hundred feet away from 
the old location. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “Executive,” on 
page 8, after line 1, to insert: 

OFFICE OF THR PRESIDENT, 


The appropriation of $25,000 for traveling and other expenses of the 
President of the United States for the fiscal year 1923 is hereby con- 
tinued and made available for the same purposes until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading was continued to line 2, page 9, the last para- 
graph read being as follows: 
For the payment of compensation pronao by “An act to provide 
ed States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, including medical, surgical, and hospital services 
and supplies provided by section 9, and the transportation and burial 
expenses provided by sections 9 and 11 and advancement of costs for 


the enforcement of recoveries 
necessary, accruing during the 
$475,000, 


rovided in sections 26 and 27, where 
Real year 1923 or in prior fiscal years, 


Mr. KING. The Employees’ Compensation Commission is one 
which has been in existence for some time. It is functioning. 
It has certain machinery, certain duties, and responsibilities. 
Obviously the members of the commission must have known 
what their expenses would be for the year and made an esti- 
mate accordingly, and we doubtless appropriated pursuant to 
that estimate. I would like to inquire why there is a defi- 
ciency for such a large sum. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is absolutely right so far as the 
expenses of running the office are concerned; but accidents and | 
sickness of employees occur and sometimes they run heavier 
in some months than anticipated. Rather than overestimate 
and have to credit a large sum that might not be used, it has 
been the custom, and I think in this case a very good one, 
for them to estimate what they almost surely know will be 
used and then to come in near the end of the year and ask for 
the necessary balance. It is simply that we have had more 
5 to pay for, who have been disabled in some way, than ever 

ore, 

Mr. KING. This is to meet disabilities? 

Mr. WARREN, Itis, 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 2, to insert: 

UNITED STATAS COAL COMMISSION. 

To continue and conclude the inyestigation under the act entitled 
“An act to establish a commission to be known the United States 
Coal Commission for ne purpose of securing infor tion in connec- 
tion with questions relative to interstate commerce in coal, and for 
other ses,” including personal services in the rict of Colum- 
bia ant elsewhere, $400,600, to remain available until September 
1923, or until December 31, 1023: Provided, That the Presl nt, if 
he deems the continuation of the work of the commission 1 
to the public interest, may, by ecutive order, continue the com- 
mission in force to a date not later than December 31, 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 24 on page 9. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to recur to the item of 
$400,000 for the Coal Commission. I am not going to criticize 
the work of the commission, because my advices as to its actiy- 
ities have not been sufficient to enable me toform an opinion as 
to the merits or lack of merits of the work of the organization. 
But my recollection is that we made a reasonable appropriation 
for the commission. It was not intended that the commission 
was to be a permanent adjunct to the Government. We are now 
asked in the deficiency appropriation bill to give $400,000 more. 
I would like to ask the Senator from Wyoming what the origi- 
nal appropriation was; how many officials were authorized; 
what they haye done with the money which we appropriated ; 
and why it is necessary now to appropriate $400,000 additional? 

Mr. WARREN. According to the amendment, the activities 
of the commission will cease on December 31, 1923. As to the 
original act, there was a t deal of delay involved, and it 
was finally enacted much later than was e ted. The selec- 
tion of men to fill the places, of course, took a little time, al- 
though that part of it was proceeded with quite rapidly, con- 
sidering its importance. Men of great experience in mining 
matters, like John Hays Hammond, and men of experience 
otherwise in legal ability, like former Vice President Marshall, 
were selected. I think the compensation was originally $12,000. 
I do not recall whether there were nine or seven members. I 
think we cut the compensation from $12,000 to $7,500. They 
have laid out their work and expended something less than 
$100,000. They submitted a plan to the House and the House 
was ready to adopt it except for the peculiar rule over there 
that an amendment offered to an appropriation bill must have 
been preceded by legislation authorizing its incorporation on an 
appropriation bill. The point of order was made against the 
item, I think, from reading the debates, more because of dis- 
pleasure over some other matter than because of anything else. 

The commission feels that it would be money wasted and 
that it would lose the balance of the money unless it could lay 
out a comprehensive system and work fast upon it. I feel 
that the work already done by the commission has apparently 
prevented the trouble we were Hable to have on the 1st day of 
April next. The commission seems to be moving in the right 
direction, but it has confined its efforts so far to the bitumi- 
nous-coal end of the proposition, without in any way taking 
hold of the anthracite feature. The President himself, on the 
information that he has received, is much encouraged in the 
matter, I do not know of any President at any time who has 
had more interest In any commission and its work than Presi- 
dent Harding has had in this commission and its work. 

There is every appearance that the item would have passed 
the House except for points of order on account of legislation 
involved. We put the item in the bill believing that the com- 
mission will go on with the work and accomplish what can 
not be accomplished in any other way. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator state the reason for such a 
large appropriation? ‘The personnel of the commission cer- 
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| tainly can not be very great. The publication would not in- 
volve such a tremendous amount. 

Mr. WARREN. The commission has to establish posts at 
many of the various mines. As the Senator is aware, one of the 
troubles is that we have had too many coal mines open, and the 

trouble with the men is that they are employed only a few 
days in the week, or two or three days, as some of them claim. 
The commission proposes to post in various places in the vi- 
cinity of the mines proper representatives and proper hired 
agents to investigate and bring about in some way the results 
desired. It is one of the things that depends a good deal upon 
initiative as they go along, as the Senator knows. 

I think the Senator feels, as we all do, that there has been a 

, tremendous burden to the country resulting from the coal 
strikes and the difficulties such as we have had in the last 
|few years. I feel that we ought not to quarrel over even 
, $400,000 until we give the commission an opportunity to carry 
out the project in which it has great faith and from which 
it believes it can accomplish great good. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 

was, under the head “District of Columbia, contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses,” on page 10, after line 8, to insert: 


412 Fifth Street N . 
|for the use and occa cy of h > 
| rected eB od for said use and occu 
ments of his office, not to exceed $1, 

‘The recorder of deeds 
ana a — 5 — n fois Honey out of the fi d 1 
of his office, jogg Gah Tan $1,790. 3 ee eee 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the chairman of the committee ex- 
plan why it is necessary to furnish additional quarters for the 
recorder of deeds at this late day? 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator from Colorado, who 
has charge of the appropriations relative to District affairs, to 
ag 5 that matter. 

r. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the question as to conditions in 
the office of the recorder of deeds has been a very serious one 
for some time past. The force in that office is occupying four 
floors In a privately owned building, for which we pay a rental 
of $6,000 a year. The quarters are so crowded with their rec- 
ords and books that it has not been possible to find space for 
enough typewriters to make copies which are needed of the 
various documents which are made of record there. As the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will remember, in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill for the coming fiscal year we have made pro- 
vision for the preparation of plans for the erection of a build- 
ing on Judiciary Square which will provide proper quarters for 
the office of the recorder of deeds, for the municipal court, the 
juvenile court, and, perhaps, the office of the register of wills, 
or such other District activities as need to be properly housed. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. May I ask the Senator from Colorado, in 
passing, if the Century Building, which is now occupied by the 
recorder of deeds, is fireproof? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; it is not absolutely fireproof. That is one 
of the reasons why we think it absolutely essential to provide 
a new building, so that these valuable records may be housed 
in a fireproof building. As it stands to-day, however, it is not 
only a question of this office being in crowded quarters, which 
are really insanitary, but the employees in the office are so 
crowded that the recorder can not turn out his work within a 
reasonable length of time, and people have to wait for months 
in order to get documents which should be delivered to them 
promptly, The Senator from Tennessee knows what activity 
there has been in the District in building operations during the 
past two or three years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But this proposed legislation does not pro- 
yide for any more clerks to prepare the documents. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The clerks are provided for in this way: Under 
the law, which I think should be amended, the clerks are paid a 
certain proportion—I think it is 40 per cent—of the recording 
fee for making transcripts and handling the business. That 
practice brings in a revenue, and for that reason we provide 
‘that the items of $1,500 for rental and $1,790 for book type- 
writing machines shall be paid out of the revenues of the office; 
so it is an authorization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the proceeds of the office will be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, and so the amount is paid out of the 
Treasury after all? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is the same thing in the long run. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does seem to me that this item should 
not go in at the end of the session, especially if we have pro- 
vided for the erection of a new building. We ought to have 
provided for the erection of a fireproof building for these deeds 


cy, out of the fees and emolu- 

per annum, 

for the District of Columbia ts hereby author- 
1 Eifictt-Fisher book - 
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and records; there is no doubt about that. Are there any fire- 
proof vaults in which to keep the records? 

Mr. PHIPPS. A portion of the records are in steel cases, 
which are, however, not really fireproof, for if the documents 
took fire they would be destroyed; but the item of $1,500 is 
merely for the rental of one additional floor for one year, 

The fact is that there is not sufficient space in which to install 
these book typewriting machines and the clerks who operate 
them and to carry on the work of the office. The additional 
space is required for that reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, ọn page 10, at the 
end of line 24, to increase the appropriation for current work 
of repairs to suburban roads and suburban streets, including 
maintenance of motor vehicles. used in this work, fiscal year 
1923, from “$25,000” to $50,000.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suppose the $25,000 additional which is 
provided to be appropriated under that item is for passenger 
motor vehicles for the employees? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, it has no connection with that 
whatever. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that we 
have been appropriating for the purpose of keeping suburban 
roads in repair $250,000 a year for the last three years. For 
the year 1923, however, the House of Representatives cut that 
appropriation down to $225,000, and in conference they refused 
to allow the $250,000 which had been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now the House comes along and agrees 
to give $25,000, and the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
“goes them one better” and makes it $50,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I wish to say to the Senator that the House 
has been each year behind the Senate in providing for these 
activities. For instance, for the coming year we have $275,000. 
The $50,000 additional asked for would provide, for the year 
1923, $275,000, the rate at which the House is willing to go 
ahead for the next year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are these items for work outside the 
District or just outside the city proper? 

Mr. PHIPPS. They are for work within the District, but 
outside of the old town, which is bounded, we will say, by 
Florida Avenue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope that, either directly or indirectly, 
after awhile we shall fix it so that each employee of the city 
may be given a motor vehicle in which to drive around the 
city and to go to and from his work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Streets,” on page 11, after line 16, to 
insert: 

The appropriation of 818.800, included in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, approved June 29, 1922, for 
repaving Fifteenth Street NW., H Street to I Street, 70 feet wide, is 
hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued down to 
the end of line 3, on page 12, as follows: 

To enable the commissioners to carry out the provisions of existing 
law governing the collection and dis of age, dead animals, 
night soll, and miscellaneous refuse and ashes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, etc., including the same objects specified under this head in the 
District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, $50,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when we had before us the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill my recollection is that we 
were exceedingly generous in dealing with streets and roads 
and various departments, including the items embraced in the 
paragraph just read, namely, the collection of garbage, and so 
on. I find here a deficit of $50,000. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator's recollection 18 
correct as to the bill for the coming fiscal year, but the fact is 
that for the preceding year, the one in which we now are, the 
fiscal year 1923, the House refused to grant the amount of the 
Budget estimate. The Senate increased the item, as it desired 
to give the District the full amount. The Senate amendment 
went to conference, but the conferees on the part of the House 
refused to accede to the Senate amendment and kept the 
amount of the appropriation down. Now the House is con- 
vinced that the Senate’s contention was correct, and they have 
put the item in. The money is needed beyond any question; 
the growth of the city requires it. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator with reference to 
these various items, Is there a provision in the bill requiring 
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the payment to be made 60 per cent by the District and 40 per 
cent by the National Government? 

Mr. WARREN. That requirement is made as to each of the 
District items. 

Mr, PHIPPS, Oh, yes; excepting in cases where the District 
is required to pay the full amount out of its own money. 

Mr. KING. I have not observed any provision here to that 
effect. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator will find a general provision of 
that tenor on page 18 of the bill; but there are excepfions, par- 
ticularly as to the Mystic Shrine Convention, where the 
amounts are to be paid wholly by the District. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr, McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming consent to suspend the consideration of the pending appro- 
priation bill In order that I may present a conference report 
which I do not think will take any time at all? 

Mr. WARREN, I will do so. I presume the Senator will 
not occupy any time except to present it and have it acted upon. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I present the conference report on House bill 
11939, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11939) tọ amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, having met, after full and free conference report 
as follows: 

That the conferees are unable to agree, 

Gro, P. MCLEAN, 
GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Porter H. DALE, 
Oris WINGO, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, KING. I Inquire what is the purpose of the bill? 

1 McLEAN. It is what is known as the national bauk tax 

The VICE PRESIDEN’, 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I understand that the bill is now in the pos- 
session of the Senate, and I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives with refer- 
ence to the Senate amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives receding from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate and concurring therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment, insert the fol- 


lowing : 

2 That section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

„ Sec, 5219. The legislature of each State may determine and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner and place of taxing 
all the shares of national banking associations located within its limits, 
The several States may tax said shares, or include dividends derived 
therefrom in the taxable income of an owner or holder thereof, or tax 
the income of such associations, provided the following conditions are 
complied with: 

„ 1. (a) The imposition by said State of any one of the above threo 
forms of taxation shall be in lieu of the others. 

“*(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax im 
be * eater rate than is assessed upon other money, 

ands o 

the business of national ba : Provided, 

evidences of indebtedness in the bands of 

ployed or engaged in the ore or investment business an repre- 

senting merely personal investments 3 with suc 

POROTE ADA not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning 3 
section. 

„(e) In case of a tax on the net income of an association, the rate 
shall not be higher than the rate assessed upon other financial co 
rations nor higher than the highest of the rates assessed by the tax 
State upon the net income of mercantile, manufacturing, and business 
corporations doing business within its limits, 

) In case the dividends derived from the said shares area taxed, 
the tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon the net 
income from other moneyed capital. 

2. The shares or the net income as above provided of any natiofal 
banking association owned by nonresidents of any State, or the diyi- 
dends on such shares owned by such nonresidents, shall be taxed in 
the taxing district where the association is located and not elsewhere ; 
and such associations shall make return of such income and pay the 
tax thereon as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

pesty 
e 


The question is on agreeing to the 


3. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real pro 
of associations from taxation in acy, State or in any subdivision ther 
5 ue same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 

xe 


“*4. The provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore in force shali not prevent the legalizing, 
ratifying, or sp ira Jat the States of any tax heretofore paid, levied, 
or assessed upon the shares of national banks, or the collect thereof, 
to the extent that such tax would be valid under said section.’ " 

Mr. MCLEAN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the amendnient of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill to explain the effect of the House amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow 
me to explain it? 
Mr. MeLEAN. 

purpose. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, down to subdivision (b), 
read by the Clerk, the House passed substantially—in a little 
different language, but substantially—the Sennte bill. Sub- 
division (b), the future basis of taxing stock of national banks, 
the House changed. I will read the Senate provision and ex- 
plain the difference. 

The Senate provision was as follows: 

(b) In the case of a tax imposed by a State or any agency thereof 
on said shares the rate of taxation shall not be higher than the rate 
applicable to other moneyed capital employed in the business of bank- 
ing within the taxing State: Provided, That whenever by any taxing 
district the shares in mercantile, manufacturing, or business corpora- 
tions doing business therein are taxed the rate applied by said taxing 
district to the shares in banking associations shall not exceed the 
average of the rates applied by it to the shares of such other corpora- 
tions or to the shares of such of them as are taxed thercin. 

That is the provision which the Senate passed. The House 
refused to concur in that and adopted this provision: 

(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of such State coming into competition with 
the business of national banks— 

So far, that Is the old law—not in words, but practically as 
construed by the Supreme Court. I do not think this goes as 
far as it ought to, but it is all we can get. Then a proviso was 
put on. Instead of making stocks in other companies the basis, 
which I admit was rather unscientific, the House provided as 
follows: 

Provided, That bonds, notes, or other evidences of indebtedness in 
the hands of individual citizens not employed or engaged in the bank- 
ing or investment business and representing mere ersonal Invest- 
ments not made in competition with such business s not be deemed 
moneyed capital within the meaning of this section. 

That is the House provision. My object in introducing the 
original bill, which said that the rate should not be higher than 
that on all other moneyed capital engaged in banking, was to 
get away from the provisions of State laws that made the basis 
of taxing national banks the individual credits in the hands of 
the citizen. The House has. attempted to get by that by pro- 
viding that these investments in the hands of individuals shall 
not be deemed moneyed capital engaged in banking. I think 
myself it is rather a cumbersome provision; but we can not get 
anything else, and I think it is better to accept it than to get 
no law at all. 

The Senate made another change, and provided that if the 
real estate of the bank Is taxed—and that has always been the 
law, that they could tax the real estate of the bank—it must be 
deducted from the capital before the stock is taxed. The 
House struck out the provision that It must be deducted from 
the capital, because some States tax the real estate and then 
they tax the stock at a rate sufficiently lower to make it up. 
That is another change. 

Those are the principal changes in the House bill. I think 
the others are unimportant changes of language. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was substantially the language of 
the original House bill, was it not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was exactly the language of the original 
House bill, except that they put in that proviso as to bonds 
and securities. I do not think the bill as it stands is all we 
ought to have, but it is all we can get. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. Is he asking the Senate to concur in the House 
amendment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] is asking the Senate to concur in the House amend- 
ment, and I am explaining the difference between the two bills. 

Mr. SMITH. The reason why I rose was that my attention 
had been called to the amendment that the House had made, 
and I found that the language was substantially the same as it 
was before; and I for one am in favor of the bill passing as it 
is, especially since it is so late in the session. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Let me say to the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rogsrnson] that there is one other very material change. 
The Senate authorized the States to ratify any taxes which had 
been levied in the past. The House authorizes the States to 


I yield to the Senator from Minnesota for that 
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ratify the taxes to the extent that they would have been valid 
under the old law, which I do not think amounts to much. It 
may amount to something in the States where they have de- 
clared the entire assessment invalid, instead of merely declar- 
ing the excess. invalid. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it amounts practically to a 
nullification of the Senate bill; does it not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It takes out the ratification clause, the real 
merits of it. 

I will not take any more time. 

Mr. WARREN. I was about to say that if this bill is to lead 
to any debate, I shall have to ask that it go over. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not want to take any more time. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President, I realize the necessity of haste. 
I just want to say that it is this or nothing. The House has 
already voted on the proposition, and I hope the amendment 
will be concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Carper] was very much interested in the bill which was before 
the Senate. He claimed that a situation existed there that 
called for remedial legislation. Does this report afford the 
relief that the Senator was interested in? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not entirely; but the Senator from New 
York wishes to have it accepted. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It is the best we can get. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning on page 12, 
line 4; and the reading clerk read as follows: 

ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Fer general supplies, repairs, new battertes and battery supplies, 
„ten, Including the same objeets specified under this head in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, $2,500. 

: For purchase, installation, and maintenance of public 
lamps, lamp-posts, etc., including the same ob, s under 
this head in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1923, $15,000. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


For assistant principal and dean of girls of the Eastern High 
School at $2,400 1 — annum from March 1 to June 30, 1923, inclusive, 
$800: Provided, That said assistant principal shall be placed at a basic 
salary of $2,400 per annum and Shali be eutitie® to ax inerense of $100 
per annum for five years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the meeting of deficits is the 
principal object of this bill, I do net understand the propriety 
of adding to the section legislation which goes further than 
meeting a deficit and establishes a basic salary and perpetuates 
the salary for five years. 

Mr. WARREN. That is already established by law. That is 
all under the provisions of the law as it new exists. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether an additional assistant 
principal has been employed? 

Mr. WARREN. The position is provided for in the law. We 
assume that the person has been engaged. As long as the 
school authorities were within the law we did not consider it 
our function in each case to look up what they were doing, be- 
‘cause the House had done that thoreughly, and the House hear- 
ings show it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess that I do not yet under- 
stand this item. Did the Board of Edueation employ an addi- 
tienal assistant principal for whom no provision had been 
made; and if so, was the employment only for the year? 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand that it is to continue what 
they are already doing from March of this year to the end of 
the year, June 80. That is all I have understood. 

Mr. KING. Certainly the appropriation in the regular bill 
would have made provision for the principals of all the schools 
and would have made provision for the entire year. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I read from the House testi- 
mony. Doctor Ballou testified before the House committee 
with reference to this position as follows: 


This is a new ition in this new high school which is being opened 
this month. The p assistant 


ractice has been to D an 
a woman, when e number of pupils in the high school ex 
1,000. There are more than 1, in the Eastern High School. 
The enrollment there has exceeded 1, 
1,200 er more before the end ef the year. 


and will probably be 


leno This is because you are opening a new high-school | 

Doctor BALLOU. n 
ae ie 8 ew peen Bi School, into which we moye 

As a matter of fact, the students are going into that building 
this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “publie schools,” on page 13, after 
line 3, to insert: 

For Americanization work and instruction of foreigners of all a 
in both day and night classes, incl the same objects ifed 
under this head in District of Columbia appropriation act 
fiscal year 1923, $2,730. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator from Colorado 
explain this item? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I know of no more important 
provision in this bill than the one just read. I Hve in a city 
where we have a very large number of and we are 
doing our best to Americanize them, and the Federal Govern- 
ment can take no better course bere in our own schools than 
to do likewise: 

Mr. President, I want to address the Senate for about 10 or 
15 minutes on another subject, and I think there is no better 
time than the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
proceed. 

VIEWS OF SENATOR CALDER ON POLITICAL AND LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, it is a perfectly natural thing 
for a man after a long period in a given service to look back to 
the beginning of that service and then to permit his mind to 
travel through the years that have intervened. 

When I came to Washington, first as a Representative, 18 
years ago I was fresh from active business in New York City. 
I was comparatively a young man and I had fixed notions as 
to what I belleved to be the duty of a legislator, being par- 
ticularly Interested in and intimate with that service since 
the Civil War. 

Mr. Cannon was at that time Speaker of the House; Sereno 
E. Payne, of New York, was the Republican leader; my dis- 
tinguished friend, Senator WI IIAus, was Democratic leader; 
Senator Watson was Republican whip; and Senators UNDER- 
woop, TOWNSEND, SHEPPARD, ROBINSON, Jones of Washington, 
RANSDELL, Curtis, McKINLEY, and Hxriax, now Members of 
the Senate, were in the House. Senators Loban, WARREN, Mo- 
CUMBER, NELSON, SMOOT, BRANDEGEE, DILLINGHAM, LA FOLLETTE, 
SIMMONS, OVERMAN, and CuLBERSON were Members of this body. 
Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, was Republican leader; Sen- 
ator Gorman, of Maryland, was Democratic leader ; and Senator 
Allison, of Iowa, was chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. So much for reminiscence. 

Now, the outstanding achievement during these 18 years in 
America has been not politics but the gigantic development of 
American industry to a foremost position in the world; the es- 
tablishment of great factories, improved machinery, the uses 
to which electricity has been put, and the saving of man power 
as the result of undreamed-of initiative and organization. And 
it Is, indeed, unfortunately true that during this period our 
political life has not kept pace with our great industrial de- 
velopment. 


or the 


RAILROADS. 

While industry in general received a marked impetus as a 
result of the Great War, one industry in partieular—railroads— 
has in this time suffered a bight that is now reacting severely 
throughout the whole Nation, aud we are forced to the realiza- 
tion that the brains and the ability of America are being turned 
away from the direction of our railroads. 

During the days of the Civil War and immediately following 
we developed the country west of the Mississippi River with 
the industry, foresight, and ingenuity of men like Hill and 
Harriman, who had the courage to struggle against tremendous 
odds in order to open that great country to the American 
people. These men were, indeed, the great builders, and should 
be appreciated as the benefactors of their country. But 
Government regulations and demagogic denunciation here and 
elsewhere are slowly breaking down this great industry, until 
to-day very few of the men of wealth of America have their 
fortunes invested in railroad securities. 

I myself voted for the Cummins-Esch bill, which incorporated 
in the law a provision compelling owners of railroads and men 
employed on them to settle their differences through arbitration, 
supervised by a Government labor board. I am now convinced 
that this was a grave mistake, for as long as the railroads are 
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operated by private individuals or corporations, without: any 
Government investment, the owners should be able to settle 
their differences between themselves and their employees: With 
the Government regulations giving the Interstate’ Commerce 
Commission the right to fix rates the roads themselves must 
have some opportunity to determine their best policy in order 
to give reliable service to the people and make a just profit. 

During the year 1922 the railroads, for the first time since 
the war, began to show a tendency toward returning a balance 
on the right side: This tendency should be encouraged and not 
threatened by vicious- legislation. 

The time has come when: American brains and capital have 
turned away from railroad investment to other more profitable 
fields. During the past 10 years no important railroad project 
has been started and few extensions have been undertaken. 
This great arm of American industry, of the utmost importance 
to all our national development, is being gradually paralyzed 
through: governmental malevolence: It has become the sport of 
politicians to find fault with the railroads. 

My views on this subject may be unpopular with those who 
make a practice of denouncing public utilities, but the time has 
come when the truth must be told if the railroads are to be 
kept out of bankruptcy or public ownership and encouraged to 
further extension and development. That is the trouble here. 
Some of. us have been afraid to tell the truth; we have been 
afraid to act on the truth. We are fearful of every move that 
we make and every vote that we cast. A reelected Senator— 
and, for that matter, he might be one of a number of Sena- 
tors—recently said to me that he had made it a practice: never 
to- vote against a bill which a considerable group of his people 
favored. We were talking of the Cummins-Esch bill, the soldier 
bonus, and! the prohibition law. 

Is it possible that the men who represent the: Nation in Con- 
gress realize even what this serious state of affairs will logically 
lead. to in our national life? As to the actual legal status of 
Government ownership, the railroads, even though condemned, 
could not be takem over without due remuneration at their real 
value. This, it has been estimated, would be above $19,900, 
000,000. Anyone’ who-has: made a study of the management of 
the railroads and of the Government's finances realizes how im- 
possible of achievement the whole thing is, The experience of 
national control during the war, when in a short period we ex- 
pended a sum estimated at $1,800,000,000 in operating the rail- 
roads in excess of the income, stamps the project as a most 
unsound undertaking: And unless the private operation of the 
railroads is: encouraged, the farmer and workingman will find 
that they have been grossly misled by their champions, loose- 
thinking, uninformed men, who have been loud in their demm- 
elation of the railroads of the country, working ignorantly to 
destroy that which they do not understand. g 

The farmers of the country to-day are entitled to the interest 
and sympathy that are: being extended to them. Not in one 
whit less degree should there be: promoted an intelligent under- 
standing of our national railrond conditions, There is this dif- 
ference, however, the farmers are now to receive necessary as- 
sistance; the railroads: have so far met with discouraging inter- 
ference. 

MILITARY SERVICE. 


I had -hoped before my service here was ended to have seen 
enacted a law’ providing for the training’ of our young men, 
which would equip: them both for industry and the service of 
their country in time of need. The trouble with the youth of 
America in the main is that! they lack responsibility and disei- 
pline, not only for their country’s goed but for their own as 
well. They should be taught how to care for their health and 
instructed how to protect their country, Every youth at some 
time between the ages of 18 and 22 should be required to give 
from 60 to 90 days in training, and for this I am confident, as 
demonstrated by the records of the late war, he would be better 
physically, mentally, and morally, and the spirit of the Nation in 
general would be mere sound. 


BLOCS. 


I have never associated myself with any bloc in Congress, 
perhaps because of the fact that I come from the great Empire 
State, the State of New York, with its tremendous: interests 
interwoven with every city and hamlet of the land. Indeed, I 
haye sat in- amazement im this Chamber and heard Senators: 
from other parts of the country denounce New York and its: 
business interests—the great industrial New York, whieh is: the 
very heart of the Nation, first in commerce, first in manufac 
ture, and almost first in agrieulture, Senators in my hearing 
have condemned our banks and. our business ethies and. our 
shipping methods. They forget. that New York is theirs; that 
we ure their banker, their market place; that we- are the port 
through which their commerce comes and goes, If the farmer 


is prosperous, If the wheat grower of Kansas, the corn grower 
of Iowa, and the cotton grower of the South have good crops 
and fair prices; this is immediately reflected upon the prosperity 
of New York more than upon any other place in America, and 
if the erops are poor and the prices low New York records the 
fact, and we all suffer. 

When I speak of New York and the men who have made that 
city great, I realize that a vast number have come from the 
farm or the factory in the village. The metropolis is filled 
with nien from the South, West, and North. They come to us 
to seek their fortunes. They intermingle with the natives, 
which tends to make them stronger and our own men better for 
the association, and in the end both are more valuable because 
of their greater understanding: 

On this account I should like to appeal here for the ending 
of all blocs or petty sectionalism, for a better spirit, a more 
thorongh understanding, and a more wholesome regard for 
each other among the legislators who should represent our 
United States. 

I shall return to my former vocation when I leave here, but 
I shall give what time I can in the interests of a national 
America, an industrial America, in the interest of the man of 
brains and intelligence, whether he is the owner of the largest 
plant in the land or whether he is just emerging from a group 
of workers to take his place among those men of responsibility 
who have already succeeded and made our Nation great in the 
world. 

HISTORICAL FRIEZE IN TH® CAPITOL. 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. From the Committee on the Library I 
report back favorably without amendment Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 61, authorizing the Joint Committee on the Library to pro- 
vide for the restoration and completion of the historical frieze 
in the rotunda of the Capitol. 

I would like to haye the joint resolution lie on the table, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] may desire to 
offer it as an amendment to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrs# in the chair). 
It will lie on the table. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple» 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment on page 13, inserting line 4 to line 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 21, page 13, the last para- 
graph read being as follows: 

For textbooks and school supplies for use of pupils of the first eight 
grades, ete., including the same: objects specified under this head in the 
District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, $15,000. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of. the. Senator from Colorado 
whether the items embraced in the last two paragraphs. were 
the result of the construction of the new buildings? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The result of the opening of the new build- 
ings. 

Mr. KING.. Is that true with respect to the item of $15,000, 
and then $15,000 for books: destroyed by fire? 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘The $15,000 appropriation. is to make up a 
shortage in the supply of textbooks generally for the schools, 
another case where we were not liberal enough in giving them 
the amounts estimated for in the bill for 1923. The next item 
is entirely due to the fire which. oceurred in the storage ware- 
house. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 21, to in- 
sert; 


For amount required to replace textbooks and supplies for the publie 
28 whieh were destroyed. or damaged by fire, fiscal year 1923. 
$ > 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 4, page 14, the 
last paragraph read’ being: 

For maintenance of motor vehicles, fiscal year 1923, $3,025. 

Mr. KING. That is not an aniendment. I was about to ask 
that it go over until the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MERKEL- 
Lan] could be in the Chamber, as I would have done had it 
been an amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 7, to strike out 
850,000 and to insert $90,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
ready POLICEMEN AND FIREMENY’S RELIEF FUND, 


To pay.the relief and other allowances as authorized by law, a fur- 
ther sum not to exceed $90, is roprinted from the policemen’ and 
firemen's relief fund, fiscal year 1923. 
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Mr. KING. May I inquire, in view of the rather generous 
appropriation carried in the last District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill for this item, what the necessity is for an addi- 
tional appropriation of $90,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. In estimating for relief it is a rather difti- 
cult matter to fix the exact sum which will be needed; it can 
not be accurately estimated in advance. As the Senator knows, 
estimates are made more than a year before the money is used. 
This comes out of the policemen and firemen’s fund, and at 
the time the estimates were made even the Budget was re- 
quested to make a supplemental estimate of $50,000, raising the 
umount for the year from $250,000 to $300,000. It was after- 
wards found that that would not be sufficient and that an ad- 
ditional $40,000 would be required to cover the full require- 
ments of the year up to July 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Courts,” on 
page 14, after line 18, to insert the following: 

Courthouse: For repairs and improvements to the courthouse and 
the Court of Appeals Building, District of Columbia, to be expended 
under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol, $15,300. 

Mr. WARREN. I move to amend the text of the committee 
amendment as reported, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 14, line 
“Capitol” insert “ fiscal years 1923 and 1924.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 1 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK, A bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the 
shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Mr. WARREN. The measure is in eharge of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 

Mr. LADD. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside until the consideration 
of the deficiency appropriation bill is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the un- 
finished business will be temporarily laid aside and the con- 
sideration of the deficiency appropriation bill will be con- 
tinued. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

For such miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized 1 9 70 Attorney 
General for the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and its ofi- 
cers, including the furnishing and collecting of evidence where the 
United States is or may be a party in interest, including also such ex- 
penses other than for personal services as may be authorized by the 
Attorney General for the Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, fiscal 
year 1928, $15,500. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have made very liberal appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice in all of its branches 
and for all of its activities, which appropriations have run into 
millions of dollars. I would like to ask the Senator having the 
matter in charge whether, with those enormous appropriations, 
there is a deficiency with respect to the work in the District 
courts? 

Mr. WARREN. The number of cases still untried is beyond 
comprehension unless one takes up the records from day to day. 
Witnesses we had before us only a short time ago, in particular 
no less a witness than the Chief Justice of the United States, 
stated that there are some 40,000 cases in one district. Matters 
of violation of the prohibition law and other matters, but largely 
prohibition cases, are accumulating in every quarter, The item 
to which the Senator has alluded is a House provision which 
they feel ought to be added. There will be another addition 
or two which will have to be made, provided we are going to 
sustain our courts. It is simply a question whether we are going 
to let the cases accumulate without trial and get beyond all 
reach, and fill the jails with people waiting for trial, which in 
itself creates an additional expense. 

Mr. KING. The statements of the eminent judge to whom 
the Senator refers, or, if not his statements, statements of the 
same character, were carefully analyzed by ihe senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] when we had under discussion 
the bill to increase the number of Federal judges. It was con- 
elusively demonstrated that the charges made that there were 
a vast number of cases had been undisposed of had to be modi- 
fied. The evidence showed that in many of the districts where 
judges were active, where district attorneys and their assist- 
ants did their duty, there was no accumulation of business; 
that many of the cases reported as pending were bankruptcy 
cases, and many others were dead bui had remained on the 
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calendar for years. They were not live cases and could be 
disposed of very quickly. 

It was urged by those pushing the bill for more judges that 
the necessity for additional judges was imperative. Under the 
whip and spur of the administration a law providing for 24 or 
25 additional Federal judges was enacted. Months have 
elapsed and only 13 or 14 of the authorized judges have been 
appointed, notwithstanding the alleged supréme necessity, as 
declared by the proponents of that measure, 

May I say that the judges appointed have all been Repub- 
licans. There has been a manifest purpose on the part of the 
administration to create a partisan judiciary. It is unfortu- 
nate that the same policy that the administration has pursued 
of making all departments and agencies of the Government 
partisan is being applied to the judicial department of the 
Government. 

I call attention to the fact that we have appropriated literally 
millions of dollars for the Department of Justice for the en- 
forcement of the laws and I do not see any necessity for this 
deficit. It seems to me that the appropriations have been so 
liberal and so generous for all the activities of the department 
that if there had been a wise and economical and efficient ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Government by the Depart- 
ment of Justice there would not be the chaotic condition re- 
ferred to nor would there be the deficit for which this demand 
is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know just how long it was before 
the recent election took place, but some time before that event 
we passed what was known as the omnibus judges’ bill. I think 
it was some time in October. 

Mr. KING, I think it was earlier than that. 

Mr. HARRISON. If I recall the arguments which were pre- 

sented at the time when we created those various offices, aside 
from taking care of certain favored sons within the Republican 
Party, it was said that an emergency existed and that it was 
necessary to enact the legislation immediately in order to take 
care of the situation. 
Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that the able senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumsrns] was upon the floor day after 
day pleading with tears in his voice, if not in his eyes, for the 
passage of the bill, because, as he contended, the fountains of 
justice were clogged and the country was going to rack and 
ruin because of the great number of cases undisposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON, There has been a rumor that a large num- 
ber of those judges to be appointed under the provisions of that 
law had purposely not been named before the election. Of 
course, I attach no political significance to that, although some 
may do so. The administration may think it has helped them 
to promise the job to several and then wait until after the 
election to fill the place. But there is a rumor that a large num- 
ber of names of appointees to fill those places will be submitted 
to the Senate before we adjourn, hardly giving the Senate time 
to consider the qualifications of the appointees. Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah know anything about that? 

Mr. KING. I have heard the rumors, and I have heard that 
some of the judges would not be appointed now, but that recess 
appointments would be made. I have understood that there are 
controversies between rival Republican leaders in various judi- 
cial districts and in various cities and States, and by reason of 
the rivalries and jealousies and controversies upon the part of 
Republican leaders and Republican machines in various States 
no agreement can be had, and the fountains of justice must still 
continue to be clogged, if we are to accept the vehement state- 
ae made by those who procured the passage of the judges’ 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that since the next election is 
only two years off—and I notice Mr. Harding’s campaign has 
already started—they will defer the mutter of the naming of 
the judges until after the next election. Does the Senator 
know anything about that? 

Mr. KING. No; I am not advised as to some of the policies 
of this administration. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am just reminded that quite a number 
of these appointments came in yesterday, just three or four 
days before we are to adjourn. I do not know whether we 
will have time to consider their qualifications or not. So the 
rumor we were just talking about was well founded, I pre- 


e. 
Mr. KING. Apparently, from the information just conveyed 
to the Senator; and the information evidently came from the 
distinguished leader of the Republican Party, because of his 
proximity to the Senator from Mississippi—— 
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Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the appointment 
of the judges referred to was brought to my attention by a 
distinguished member of the Democratic Party, who asked that 
the appointees be confirmed at once and without fail. 

Mr. HARRISON. That shows that the Democrats are some- 
times willing to allow a Republican to be confirmed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, while these inquiries are being 
made as to the confirmation of certain Federal judges, I want 
to make inquiry again of the Banking and Ourrency Committee 
as to why it is that Mr. Crissinger’s name is not reported to 
the Senate. He was named several weeks ago by the Presi- 
dent to be governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Congress 
is to adjourn in a few days, and I would like to know why 
his name was not reported and we given a chance to confirm 
him. I want to vote for his confirmation. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is not here, so I will attempt 
to answer for the committee by saying that the name of Mr. 
Orissinger was reported out unanimously by the committee 
several days ago. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why can we not take his name up this eve- 
ning in the executive session and pass on his confirmation? 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not on the steering committee and 
do not regulate the Senate. The Committee on Banking and 
8 has done its part and reported the name out to the 

te. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to see action taken in the mat- 
ter. There is no necessity for having to give him a recess ap- 
pointment, He ought not to be hampered by a recess appoint- 
ment. He ought to be confirmed at this session of the Senate. 
I do not think there will be a dissenting vote on this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. CALDER. Is the Senator referring to the appointment 
of Mr. Crissinger? 

Mr. HEFLIN. To the confirmation of Mr. Crissinger. 

Mr, CALDER. The Committee on Banking and Currency 
authorized a favorable report upon the nomination of Mr. 
Crissinger, and that report will be made in the next executive 
session. 

Mr. HEPLIN., I am glad to hear that. I want to see him 
confirmed at the next executive session. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 17, to 
insert: 

Municipal court: For con t expen 
books, books of reference, tel 
71 on necessary ek a pry ani 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 5, to insert: 


Board of children's ae; For board and care of all children 
committed to the guar ip of sald board by the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for pany Monga of children pending investi- 
gation or while being transferred —.— to place, including two 
err e and investigating o at the rate of not to 
exceed $1 per month each than $400 for burial of 
oe dying while under „ fiscal year 1923, 
00. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 16, to insert: 
Medical charities: For care and treatment of indigent patients under 
2 to = ne Ag pons 1 — Charities with the following 
utions and for no exceed liowing amounts, respectively: 
ee Set ee A “ct Jar IN E 
en â rgen p ear „ * 
991.15; fiscal year 1923 $8,000. Pete 8 pis 
78.35 


Eastern Dispe and Casuaity Hospital, fiscal 1922, 
fiscal year 19 50,500 en N 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service,” on page 21, line 3, to increase the 
appropriation for fighting and preventing forest fires, fiscal year 
1923, from “ $340,000 ” to “ $375,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, KING. My attention was diverted for a moment. The 
Senator from Colorado is better acquainted with the matter to 
which I desire to refer, and I can recur to it later. 

Mr. WARREN. What was the inquiry the Senator from 
Utah desired to make? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Colorado is familiar with the 

matter; and as he has temporarily left the Chamber, I shall not 
propound my inquiry until his return. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I wish to refer to the item on 
page 21 in reference to forest fires. I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, having the bill in 
charge, if that item was estimated for by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. WARREN, The sun of the two items was estimated for 
by the Budget Bureau. The first one was put in by the other 


ses, including books, 
ne, blanks, dockets, and 
supplies, fiscal year 1923, 


charge of the board 


House exactly as called for. Since then there has been a 
further and separate estimate for $35,000 sent in by the Budget, 
Bureau, and we have added that to the first item, so that the 
two items cover the Budget estimates exactly. 

Mr. McNARY. So that the additional sum of $35,000 is con- 
formable to the estimate recently received by the Committee 
on Appropriations from the Budget Bureau? 

Mr, WARREN. Yes; that is correct. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. Under the subbead 
“ Bureau of Entomology,” on page 22, at the beginning of line 
T, to strike out 515,000“ and insert “$40,000,” so as to read: 

To enab: 


to provide means for the control 
insect in these 


such 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 13, to in- 
sert: 


To enable the Seeretary of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of War, to investigate and develop the use of the airplane 
as a means of tributing insecticides for the control of the boll 
weevil and other cotton insects, includi 


the employment of persons and 
means in the city of Washington, D. C., and here, and all other 
necessary expenses, fiscal year 1923, $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 3, 


page 25. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was called from the Chamber 
while an item relative to the appropriation for bringing suits 
against farmers for money which has been advanced to them 
by the Department of Agriculture was read. 

Mr. SMOOT. That item is found on page 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The item referred to by the 
Senator from Utah is on page 21, beginning in line 14, carrying 
an appropriation of $25,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the Senator 
from Wyoming, what is the necessity for that appropriation? 
It seems to me With the machinery which the Department 
of Agriculture has—and it has a vast amount of machinery, 
some of which is superfluous and deadwood-—there is no 
necessity of another appropriation. That department had the 
machinery to make the loans to the farmers, and it seems to 
me it would have the machinery for the collection of any 
sums now in default. 

Mr. WARREN. It comes to us in the regular way as having 
been estimated for by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and so on. 

As disclosed by the hearings, the facts are that the farmers 
must pay the loans from their crops. They may pay a part 
of the amount of the loan the first year, and then pledge 
the growing crop until it is harvested for the balance, or it 
may run into the following year. So it is necessary for the 
Government to have agents in various places; and the collec- 
tion of the amounts due an expensive process. At the 
Same time, however, the department is anxious to make the 
collections withont undue hardships to the debtors. Quite a 
considerable amount has been collected, but I fear that unless 
we provide sufficient men to conduct the work we might as well 
cross off the amount due, mark it a bad debt, and let it go. 

Mr. KING. Can the Senator advise us as to the amount 
which is still due? 

Mr, WARREN. As I remember, about 40 per cent of the origi- 
nai loan is still due. A considerable part of it is secured by 
growing crops, such provision being made to prevent others 
taking advantage of the debtor, and to enable him to have an 
opportunity to pay the Government as he wishes to do. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, the Department of Agriculture has 
received very generous treatment at the hands of Congress, and 
I make no complaint of that; but I have felt that there was a 
disposition upon the part of the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as well as of his predecessors, to reach out and extend 
the functions of that department and to obtain appropriations 
perhaps not absolutely necessary. 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Senator from Utah would like 
to have me give him a little further information. I will read 
from the testimony which was taken before the House com- 
mittee in reference to this matter: 


Mr. Warscetox. When we requested the $50,000 for the fiscal year 
1928 we estimated that we could probably complete the work of col- 
lections, so far as the 1922 crop was concerned, by the end of X 
However, conditions suring the fall and early winter have delayed - 
ments by farmers, and ile we have collected more than we antici- 
pated, we feel that there is still a considerable amount which is col- 
lectibie out of the 1922 erop. 
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ins was rather low and 
m prevailing. There was 
n the spring-wheat States which 
Recent reports from elevators in that territory in- 
erably more than the usual proportion of the wheat 
crop is still in farmers’ hands, either on the farm or in country ele- 
vators. 


Last fall the price of wheat and other 
farmers were loath to sell at the prices t 
also a considerable car shortage 
delayed 3 
dicate that consi 


AMOUNT COLLECTED DURING 1922, 


We have collected, including interest, somewhat more than $1,200,000 
since July 1. When we asked for the $50,000 item I think we told you 
we ho to collect $1,000,000, so that we have done rather better 
than we prophesied. 
The CHAIRMAN, You say you have collected about $1,200,000? 
Mr. WARBURTON, Yes; together with interest. 
The CHAIRMAN. How much was the interest? 
408.000 WARBURTON. The interest collections to February 10 are about 
65,000. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OP LOANS. 


The CHAIRMAN, How much was the total amount of the loans? 

Mr. WARBURTON. The total amount of both loans? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WARBURTON. $3,437.518. 

The CHAIRMAN, How much is still due? 

Mr. WARBURTON, As of February 10. which is the latest date for 
which we have figures, approximately $1,632,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what years were these loans made? 

Mr. Wanrecrron. These loans were made in the spring of 1921 and 
in the spring of 1922. 

The CHAIRMAN, When we made the loans did we take any security 
on_the oming crops? 

Mr. WARBURTON. We took mortgages on the crops of that year. 

The CHARMAN. What is the present state of the loans? Have we 
any security at all now? 

Mr. WARBURTON. As to the 1922 loans outstanding, we have mort- 
gages on the 1922 crops which, as I have just stated, are, to a con- 
siderable extent, still in farmers’ h 

It seems that the farmers desired to secure better prices for 
their crops and that the department is accommodating them by 
allowing the loans to remain in force. 

As to the 1921 loans, many of which were uncollectible that year 
because of ¢ failures, we were able to obtain, in many cases, mort- 
gages on the 1922 crops in connection with extensions— 

And so on, corroborating what I have heretofore read. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion the Department of 
Agriculture has suficient machinery, legal and otherwise, for 
the performance of the work which may be required in con- 
nection with the collection of these obligations on the part of 
he farmers. I do not approve this appropriation. I think it 
is wholly unnecessary. í 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of line 24, page 25, the last item being the following: 

BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 

For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, including the furnishing 
of f , fuel, clothing, and other necessities of life to the natives 
of the Pribilof Islands of Alaska, transportation of supplies to and 
from the islands, expense of travel of agents and other employees and 
subsistence while on said islands, hire and maintenance of vessels, 
and for all expenses necessary to cat a out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An aet to protect the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 21, 1910, and for the protection of the 
fisheries of Alaska, includi travel, hire of boats, employment of 
temporary labor, and all other necessary expenses connected there- 
with, fiscal year 1923, $29,800. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, most Senators must have had 
their attention called many times to the Bureau of Fisheries and 
to its alleged inefficiency, not to say improper administration of 
the activities in connection with the seals and with the fisheries 
of Alaska. I understand that there has been some investigation 
with respect to the disposition of the furs obtained from the 
seals. My attention has recently been called to the fact—and 
it is stated to me by an engineer of reputation and standing for 
whose integrity I vouch—that under the administration of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, in view of the monopoly which they are 
creating or have created with respect to the salmon fisheries of 
Alaska, it is only a question of a year or two when there will be 
no salmon of a particular species to be found in the waters of 
that part of the country. 

I should like to ask the Senator, if he can, to explain the 
necessity for this appropriation, why there was a deficit, and if 
he is sufficiently advised as to the activities of this bureau as 
to be able to report concerning the justice of the criticisms to 
which I have referred? 

Mr. WARREN. I think there is no doubt about it. In addi- 
tion to other evidence, I happened to be seated last night for 
some time next to the Secretary of Commerce, who related in 
even stronger terms than the Senator has done the necessity for 
the protection of the salmon and other fisheries in Alaskan 
waters, where the United States can exercise control. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that my information 
with respect to the fisheries is to the effect that the Bureau of 
Fisheries has given a monopoly to one or more—I think it is 
two, but possibly one—of the great canning establishments on 
the Pacific coast to fish in certain waters in and about Alaska, 
and that by reason of this monopolistic control—which, of 
course, is an evil, and is unjustifiable—a certain species of 

‘Imon is being destroyed, and within a very short time—the 


gentleman to whom I refer stated, as I recall, a year—there 
would be none left of this particular species. He said that 
unless something was done, and done quickly, the injury to the 
salmon fishery would be irreparable, and that the wrong which 
was done to the American people by reason of the conduct of 
the fisheries bureau was one which deserved investigation. 

Mr. WARREN. That may be true. I think it is rather an 
overstatement about the fish disappearing; but all of the fish 
except that intended for local consumption has to go to the 
various canneries, and I know that there is quite sharp com- 
petiton among certain of the canneries; and I think what we 
must do is to strengthen the matter of police control over the 
property of the United States to prevent their exceeding the 
proper supply of the fish—in other words, to prevent their 


I give notice that when we complete the con- 
sideration of the Senate committee's amendments I shall move 
to strike out this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head “ Department of Commerce,” on page 26, 
after line 9, to insert: 

The appropriation of $40,000 for the fiscal year 1923 for the 
establishment of a fish- rescue station on the r River made 
by the deficiency appropriation act approved July 1, 1922, is hereby 
continued and made available during the fiscal year 1924. 

The amendment was agreed to, : 

The reading of the bill was resumed; and the reading clerk 
read to line 6 on page 27, the last paragraph read being the fol- 
lowing: ; 


The Secretary will continue 


PRINTING AND BINDING. 

For the Patent Office: For ae g the weekly issue of patents, de- 
signs, trade-marks, prints, and labels, exclusive of Illustrations; and 
for printing, engraving illustrations, and binding the Official Gazette, 
including weekly, bimonthly, and annual indices, fiscal year 1923, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator the 
necessity for this appropriation? I recall very distinctly that 
when we were dealing with the Patent Office, after we had 
passed the bill increasing the number of employees and the 
compensation, there was a very generous appropriation for 
printing for this department. In view of that fact, is there a 
deficit? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that this is a House 
item, and was, of course, inserted pursuant to regular estimates. 
I will say further that before the Senate committee they asked 
for $40,000 more, which the Senate committee did not include. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the reading clerk 
read as follows: ; 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 

For care and custody of 2 legally adjud insane in Alaska, 
including transportation and other expenses, year 1923, $15,000. 
Protided, That authority is granted to the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay from 3 on to the Sanitarium Co., of Portland, 
Oreg., not to ex $600 per capita per annum for the care nnd 
maintenance of Alaskan insane patients during the fiscal year 1923. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, for years an item has been in- 
cluded in the appropriation bills for the transportation of the 
insane of Alaska to Oregon, and a certain doctor has had charge 
of this matter, and he has been here from time to time in the 
interest of an appropriation. The appropriation last year was 
substantially the same as that for the preceding year. The 
Senator knows that the population of Alaska has diminished 
during the last year, and the year before that it was less than 
it was the preceding year. In view of the fact that the ap- 
propriation, as I recall, has been substantially uniform for a 
number of years, notwithstanding the diminution in the popu- 
lation, may I inquire of the Senator what is the reason for this 
deficit? 

Mr. WARREN, The problem is a very difficult one to handle. 
The insane are handled by bringing them out to a point where 
a Sanitarium had been constructed for other purposes, and they 
are handled there by parties who give them the best possible 
care at the lowest possible figures. I do not know of an item 
in the bill that is more deserved than this is for the purpose 
for which it is appropriated. 

Mr. KING. The Senator misunderstands me. I am not at- 
tacking the item or the subject matter upon the ground that it 
is not a meritorious one. Indeed, it is one that of course 


would appeal very strongly to Congress, and it is obvious that 
provision must be made for caring for those insane; and it 
was considered that the best arrangements could be made for 
their care in proper houses in Seattle or some place in that 
vicinity. 


1923. 
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Mr. WARREN. In just one establishment. 

Mr. KING. Yes; as I recall, in an establishment in Seattle. 
There has been no criticism of the selection of that place. 
The point I am trying to make is that the appropriation for 
the fiscal year which will end the 30th of June was the same, 
as I recall, as for the preceding year, and that appropriation 
was a little larger than for several years back. In view of 
the reduction in the population, I was wondering why this 
deticit arose. 

Mr. WARREN. The matter of less population would natu- 
rally make the per capita charge higher, because they have the 
same overhead expenses. This appropriation is simply to give 
$600 a year for the support of each patient. 

I want to say to the Senator—and I ought not unnecessarily 
to expose the business of others—that the man who is handling 
this establishment was well known to former Senator Cham- 
berlain, and, as a matter of fact, he was almost bankrupt as 
a result of carrying out a contract at a figure which was far 
too low for the support of these people. The creditors were 
kind enough to allow him to go on, and we appropriated some- 
thing in addition in the way of a deficiency to help him out, and 
we started again with another figure that was lower than he 
has been able to support the insane for. It is up to us now 
to give him enough to support his establishment—he does not 
appear to be making any money—or to take over these people 
on our own shoulders, which I know the Senator would not 
want us to do 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. WARREN. As it would cost us a great deal more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


To reimburse the Territory of Alaska for moneys advanced to the 
Governor of Alaska for repairs to his residence at Juneau, Alaska, neces- 
sitated by a fire in the building, fiscal year 1923, $857. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
For expenses necessary to the purchase of goods and supplies for the 
rvice, etc., including the same objects specifi under this 
head in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1922, 
$201,759.69. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I dislike very much to interrupt 
the speedy disposition of this bill. The Indian appropriation 
bill for the year 1922-23 was very carefully considered. Offi- 
cials of the Indian Bureau were before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and a very generous provision was made in the general 
appropriation bill for this year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think on this one item that they were not 
given anywhere near what they asked. For years they have not 
been given what they asked. The deficiencies for this branch 
of the service for the last five years have been from $79,000 to 
$179,000 a year. This is one of the items where they have not 
been given what they have asked for and what they really need; 
and every year for the last five years they have been given these 
extra appropriations in deficiency bills. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the Indian Bureau were 
advised a year ago, when the bill was passed—and I think the 
bill was very generous—that they were not to create any deficit. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Senator on all items but this 
one item. I happened to have charge of the bill for a couple 
of years, and I know something about this item. It has been 
hard to get the other body to give them what they wanted or 
to agree to the amount put in by the Senate. The Senator will 
recall that a number of years ago we reduced the items below 
what the House put in, but we did not take out any item that 
the department could not get along without, and we put in the 
items that they said they needed. That year we got along with 
a smaller deficit for this item than any other year for the last 
five years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue |, 


the reading of the bill. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate Resolutions 416 and 453. 
I will state to the Senate that the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Drar] have withdrawn their opposition to these two resolutions. 

Mr. WARREN. Reserving the right to object, I have no ob- 
jection, unless the resolutions lead to discussion. If they do, I 
shall have to ask that they be laid aside. 

Rivas SMOOT. If they lead to any discussion, I will withdraw 
em. 


LXIV— 314 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 416, submitted by 
Mr. Suoor on January 22, 1923; as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 468, agreed to March 8, 1921, 
authorizing the Committee on Public Lands to employ an assistant 
clerk, payable out of the contingent fund, duning the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, be, and the same is hereby, extended in full force and effect 
until the end of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
MESSENGER FOR COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
second resolution referred to by the Senator from Utah. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 453, submitted by 
Mr. Ssoor on February 26, 1923, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and is hereby, author- 


ized to employ a messenger at the rate of $1,200 per annum, to be pa 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate during the Sixty-eighth Con- 
Is there objection to the im- 


gress. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
mediate consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
ander the head “ Department of the Interior,” at the top of page 
29, to insert: 1 

For payment to the Allied Contractors (Inc.), of Omaha, Nebr., as 
additional compensation for the construction of a bridge across the 
Little Colorado River near the senne Indian Ageng, Ariz., $17,471.25, 
as authorized by the act approved February 26, 1923: Provided, That 
said amount shall be reimbursable to the United States from any funds 
now or hereafter placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Navajo 
Indians in Arizona, to remain a charge and lien upon the lands and 
funds of said tribe of Indians until paid. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 6, to insert: 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


at Fort Totten In- 


For rebuilding and 
by fire, $10,000. 


dian School, Fort Totten N. Dake oy pira 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 10, to insert: 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Relief of Charles F. Peirce: That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the account of Charles F. Peirce, as superintendent and spe- 
cial disbursing agent of the Indian school at Flandreau, S. Dak., for 
the arare en March 31, 1920, for payment of $1,100 to Frank I. 
Van Tassel, of Yankton, S. Dak., said sum being the difference between 
the original contract price of flour purchased from the sald Frank L, 
Van Tassel and the paS specified in a modified contract approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after Une 22, to insert: 


Relief of Mollie V. Gaither: That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authori and directed to allow 
credit in the account of Mollie V. Gaither, as superintendent aud spe- 
cial disbursing agent of the Hope Indian School, a Sg eld, S. Dak., 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1920, for payment of $266.40 to Frank 
L. Van Tassel, of Yankton, S. Dak., said sum being the difference be- 
tween the original contract price of flour purchased from the said 
Frank L. Van Tassel and the price specified in a modified contract 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 9, page 33, the 
last two paragraphs read being as follows: 

PENSION OFFICE, 

Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives, Army nurses, and all other pensioners 
who are now borne on the rolls, or who may hereafter be placed thereon, 
under the provisions of any and all acts of Congress, fiscal year 1923, 
$16,000,000: Provided, That the appropriation aforesaid for Navy pen- 
sions shall be paid from the income of the Navx pension fund, so far 
as the same shall be sufficient for that purpose: Provided further, That 
tae amonit Wen under each of the above items shall be accounted 

‘or separately, 

wor an additional amount for the payment of fees and expenses of 
9 8 pensions, for services rendered within the fiscal 
year 1923, $177,015. 


Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee what this item of $16,000,000 is for. 
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Mr. WARREN. For pensions. We go on passing bills from 
day to day increasing pensions, and, of course, we can not tell 
in advance just what the sums will amount to. 

Mr. SMOOT. A bill was passed near the close of the last 
session changing the time of payment. 

Mr. WARREN. The time of payment was changed to monthly 
payments from quarterly payments. 

Mr. KING. That would not increase the amount of the pen- 
sions. 

Mr, WARREN. Under the old law, we will say, two months’ 
pensions would be due, but when we passed the new law last 
year the pensions became due monthly, and this is simply to 
provide for that, 

Mr. KING. As I recall, we appropriated approximately 
$260,000,000 for those who were entitled to pensions for services 
in the Civil War, in the Mexican War, in the Indian wars, and 
other wars, down to the date of the passage of the act. Those 
figures were based upon the estimates submitted and upon the 
rolls showing those who were entitled to pensions. 

Mr. WARREN. Probably my explanation was not clear. I 
tried to give the Senator to understand that we passed a law on 
May 3, 1922, which changed the manner of payment. I will 
read from the testimony, which I think will clear the matter up 
as to quite a portion of the money. It shows that nearly $40,- 
000,000 was paid sooner than it would have been paid under the 
old law, and that has been carried forward. For instance, Mr. 
Haymaker said: 

Mr. HAYMAKER, On May 3, 1922, there was an act passed providin 
for the monthly payment of pensions, changing the method of paymen 
from quarterly payments to monthly payments. On September 4, 1922, 
those pensioners last paid on the 4th of June preceding received checks 
for the usual quarterly amounts. Those last pe on July 4 received 
ehecks for two months, and those last paid on August 4 received 
for one month. 

The CHAIRMAN. What has that to do with this proposition? 

Mr. HAYMAKER, That caused the disbursement of $39,783,558.52 in 
the month of September. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is last September? 

Mr. HAYMAKER, Yes, sir; September, 1922. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 3, to insert: 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

Rocky Mountain National Park: For continuin 
reconstruction, improvement, widening. and surfacing of a ied iy in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, fiscal years 1923 and 1924, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 8, to insert: 

Zion National Park: For continuing the construction, reconstruction, 
improvement, widening, and surfacing, inclusive of necessary bridges, 
of highways and trails in Zion National Park, including $40,000 for 
construction of a bridge across the Vi River outside the boundaries 
of said park, fiscal years 1923 and 1924, $133,000. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 22, page 34, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

The ag te of the amounts of $3,500 and $500 for salary of the 
chief clerk and administrative assistant and superintendent of bulld- 
ings, Department of Justice, provided in the act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice and the judiciary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, is hereby made available for the 
salary of the chief clerk and administrative assistant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is it not a fact that the $500 in 
addition to the $3,500 was to compensate him for caring for the 
building of the Department of Justice; that the basic salary for 
his activities as clerk was $3,500; and because they devolved 
upon him the duty of taking care of the building, an additional 
$500 was paid? Now he is relieved of that latter responsibility, 
and it seems to be the purpose of this amendment to continue 
the appropriation of $500, which was given to him as a sort of 
special payment for annuity, although he is relieved of the duty 
which justified that appropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. That is a House item, and we should not 
attack it without knowing the reason why it was put in. I will 
read from the testimony taken before the House committee. 

Mr. Harris, of the Department of Justice, said: 

The salaries are provided for in the appropriation bill for 1924, but 
recent legislation in the independent offices bill, whereby the main- 
tenance of the building is transferred to the superintendent of the 
State, War, and Navy Building, forces us to ask relief in this bill so 
that the chief clerk and administrative assistant may draw the salary 
of $4.000 already appropriated after July 1 next. 

This is not to appropriate $500, but to allow the money already 
appropriated to be paid to the clerk. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether, in the ap- 
propriation bill we passed a few days ago for the next fiscal 
year, the $500 was continued? 

Mr. WARREN. I was just reading it. 
beginning again: 

The salaries are provided for in the appropriation bill for 1924, but 
recent legislation in the independent offices bill, whereby the main- 


checks 


the construction, 


I will start from the 


tenance of the building is transferred to the superintendent of the 


State, War, and Navy Building, forces us to ask relief in this bill so 
that the chief clerk and administrative assistant may draw the salary 
of $4,000 already appropriated after July 1 next. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Department of 
Justice,” at the top of page 35, to insert: 

For books for the law library of the department, including their 
exchange, fiscal year 1923, 81.000. 

The reading was continued to line 23, page 35, the last para- 
graph read being: 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Defending suits in claims against the United States: For necessary 
expenses incurred in the examination of witnesses, etc., including the 
same objects specified under this head in the act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for 
the fiscal year 1923, $15,000. 

Mr. KING. I want to make one observation here, and to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming if he believes that these appro- 
priations are warranted? I repeat what I said a moment ago, 
that the Department of Justice received exceedingly liberal ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and in ad- 
dition to the regular appropriation for the regular machinery 
we have made other appropriations, aggregating hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, for increased activities, for the investiga- 
tion of alleged war frauds, for the increased work which was 
devolved upon the department in the enforcement of the prohi- 
bition law, and for the enforcement of the deportation law. 
Notwithstanding those very, very large appropriations, we have 
here deficits—a few pages back one for $15,000, on this page one 
of $10,000 in one item, $4,500 in another and $15,000 in another, 
and I do not know how many more deficits there will be. 

Mr. WARREN. These items are House items and are caused 
largely by the department defending the Government in suits 
which are being brought. What are the suits, and why do we 
have to defend them? They are matters which arose in war 
time, and have been submitted, or should be submitted, to the 
various authorities authorized to settle claims, but when set- 
tlement is refused the claimants naturally seek redress through 
the courts. So we are now coming to that class of business, and it 
requires defense on the part of the United States and that is 
what these items are, For instance, here is an item: 

Defending suits in claims against the United States: For neces- 
sary expenses incurred in the examination of witnesses, etc, Mm- 
eluding the same objects specified under this head in the act making 

ropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary for the fiscal year 1923, $15,000. 

In the first place, those were cut short by the House, and we 
saw fit to leave them as they were, instead of adding to them at 
the time. They have gone on with the work, and they are now 
approaching a point where they can see through to the Ist of 
July. Of course, they now ask for a suflicient amount to pro- 
tect them in going on with the business. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will perceive that one of the items 
for $10,000 is for repair of buildings and care of grounds, books 
of reference, typewriters, and so forth. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true. 

Mr. KING. Those items were all covered by the general 
appropriation bill, and were the items which we ‘have passed 
over, and which have been allowed in the deficiency appropria- 
tions. The committee, I suppose, are pledged to these items, 
and I shall not move to strike them out, although I feel they 
are not warranted. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United States 
Supreme Court,” on page 36, at the end of line 22, to strike 
out “$4,500” and insert“ $6,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


To enable the Joint Committee on the Library to procure for the 
court room of the Supreme Court of the United States a marble 
bust, with a pedestal, and for the robing room an oil portrait of 
the late Chief Justice Edward Douglass ite, to remain available 
until June 30, 1924, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Marshals, 
district attorneys, clerks, and other expenses of United States 
courts,” on page 37, after line 5, to insert: 

Expenses of additional district courts: For expenses of courts 
held in any judicial district pursuant to assignment under the act 


approved September 14, 1922, or o laws, of a judge from without 
that district, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until June 30, 1924, $300,000: 


Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be construed as additional and su lementary to the several 
appropriations for the judiciary, for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924, 
for t alee and expenses of assistant district attorneys, 
deputy marshals, deputy clerks, and all other officers and employees 
of the courts, the yment of rent of court rooms, fees of witnesses 
and jurors, pay of Nfs, and all other necessary 3 connected 
with or incident to the holding of court in any judicial district b 
a judge other than the Judge or judges sepon ea for the judicia 
district in which the court is held: Provided. further, That expendi- 
tures shall not be required to be made directly from this appropria- 
tion, but the expenses of courts held in any judicial district by a 
visiting judge shall be determined by the Attorney General from time 


to time, under such regulations as he may prescribe, his determination 
of the amount of such expenses in any case to conclusive, and 
to the extent that he finds any expenses are so incurred he may direct 
payment from such regular appropriations and the transfer thereto 
from this additional appropriation of the amount of such expenses: 
Provided further, That so much as may, be necessary of this sum 
may be used, under the direction of the Supervising Architect 5 the 
Treasury, in providing additional court rooms in public bulldings 
already erected to accommodate the additional judges recently ap- 
pointed in holding court therein, 

The amendment was agreed to 

The reading was continued to 
graph read being: 

For supplies, including the exchange of typewriting and adding 
machines for the United States courts and judicial officers, to be 
expended under the direction of the Attorney General, fiscal year 
1928, 815.000. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand that by unanimous consent it was 
agreed on yesterday that the debate on the filled milk bill 
would end at 8 o'clock this afternoon. I have proposed an 
amendment to that bill, a very important amendment, and I 
desire to address the Senate briefly on it. I do not want to 
cut off any other Senator from replying in case he cares to 
reply, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that the pending 
bill be temporarily laid aside and that the filled milk bill be 
Jaid before the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
ask that. If he wishes to discuss the filled milk bill it will 
be unnecessary to lay this bill aside. 

Mr. DIAL. I knew I could discuss the other bill. 

Mr. WARREN. It will only take a short time to finish the 
appropriation bill, and I would like to finish it. 

Mr. DIAL. About how long will that take? 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator can finish in as brief 
a time as he thinks. There are several items that will provoke 
discussion. 

Mr. DIAL. I have no desire to delay the passage of the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope Senators will relieve me of the re- 
1 8 involved. We have to go into a conference with 
the House on a good many items, 

Mr, DIAL. About how long does the Senator think it will 
take to complete the consideration of the deficiency bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Unless there is debate it will not take over 
15 minutes. 

Mr, DIAL. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator, so he will be fully 
. advised, that it will not be finished in 15 minutes nor in an 
hour nor perhaps two hours, 

Mr. WARREN. I would rather the Senator would 
threaten, Let us go on and find out. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is not threatening. The Senator 
is giving information, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there was a unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into that all debate on the filled 
milk bill should cease at 5 o'clock. The Senator from South 
Carolina has an amendment which, in his opinion, is very im- 
portant, to be offered to the filled milk bill. He desires to dis- 
cuss it for some little time. It will provoke controversy, It 
would seem, if it would not disarrange things too much, espe- 
cially in view of the unanimous-consent agreement, that the 
filled milk bill should be laid before the Senate while the Sen- 
ator is addressing himself to the amendment that he desires 
to attach to the filled milk bill. 

Mr, WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I supposed the 
filled milk bill was in charge of the Senator from North Dakota, 
and he consented to lay it aside to enable us to proceed with 
the deficiency appropriation bill. I think the Senator in charge 
of that bill at least ought to be consulted about it before we 
take it up. 

Mr, HARRISON, I am sure the Senator of the committee in 
charge of the filled milk bill would not object to having his bill 
laid before the Senate. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well. 
of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


line 18, page 40, the last para- 


not 


I have no desire to delay the passage 


Ashurst Broussard Caraway Dial 
Ball Bursum Couzens Dillingham 
Bayard * Calder Culberson Edge 

oral Cameron Cummins’ Fernald 
Brookhart Capper Curtis Frelinghuysen 
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Geor; Ladd Oddic Spencer 
Gla La Follette Overman Stanley 
Hale Lenroot Page Sterling 
Harreld Lod Pepper Sutherland 
Harris McCormick Phipps Swanson 
Harrison McKellar Pittman Townsend 
efin McKinley Ransdell Wadsworth 
ones, N. Mex, McNary Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mass. 
ones, Wash, oses Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Kendrick New n Warren 
Keyes Norbeck Smi Watson 
King Norris Smoot Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators haye 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from South Carolina will proceed. 


V FILLED MILK—DEALING IN COTTON FUTURES. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr, President, ever since I have been in the Sen- 
ate I have been endeavoring to bring about the adoption of an 
amendment to the present cotton futures contract law. I have 
been unsuccessful in my efforts up to the present time. I now 
have prepared an amendment to that effect which I propose to 
offer to the filled milk bill and I trust that it will have but little 
further opposition. I feel that if the Senate had understood the 
proposition it would have adopted my amendment long ago. But 
there has been a good deal of confusion and misrepresentation 
abroad as to the object of my amendment. 

I desire to say without egotism that I am interested in the 
farmers of my country. For many years [ operated a bonded 
warehouse in which cotton was stored. Also for many years I 
aided in loaning money to farmers to help carry their cotton. 
I am interested in a small way in the manufacture of cotton 
goods. I know by the results of these interests something of 
the operation of the cotton futures contract law. Therefore I 
think I am reasonably familiar with the subject. 

There was no law regulating cotton future contract operations 
until 1914. Before that time a custom had grown up in the ex- 
changes which was most ruinous to the cotton-growing sections 
of the country. In fact, it was worse than legalized robbery. 
Since my early boyhood I have heard the farmers of my section 
complaining about the operation of cotton exchanges. I desire 
to say now that I am not fighting the exchanges. I am complain- 
ing at the action of Congress. I think perhaps the exchanges 
would serve a useful purpose. Inasmuch as we have heretofore 
exported something like one-half of the cotton we raised, the 
exchanges would serve a very good purpose in bringing the 
buyer and seller together. But we should have a just, an 
equitable, a fair law regulating those contracts. The custom on 
the exchanges from the time the exchanges originated, which 
was during the Civil War, and down to 1914, has been that the 
exchanges might tender any one of 32 grades of cotton on a con- 
tract. The contract was sold then as now on the basis of mid- 
dling, but under the old custom the seller of the contract had a 
right to deliver any one of the 32 grades on the contract. 
Thereby the price of the actual commodity was greatly depressed. 

My contention is that the interests of the grower of the cotton 
and the seller of the future contract are diametrically opposed. 
The interests of the grower of the cotton and the purchaser of 
the contract are Identical until the day of disposition comes. 
My contention further is that the price of the future contract 
controls the price of the spot cotton. This is not absolutely true 
in every case, but it is substantially true. 

As I said once before, I inherited almost the complaint of the 
injustice of the contract from my father. He was a farmer and 
he complained most bitterly until the time of his death about the 
injustice of the contract. The contention of the farmers of the 
South was that the exchange members kept a lot of so-called 
dog-tail cotton on hand and tendered it on contracts, and that 
depressed the price of the actual cotton. That is literally true. 
That is the foundation of my complaint to-day. 

Mr, President, the great amount of wealth that was unjustly 
taken out of the South under the operations of the old system is 
unknown, We had but few friends beyond the Potomac River. 
We appealed to Congress in 1884, and it took exactly 30 years, 
or until 1914, to enact the present law. 

There is some misunderstanding about my position with refer- 
ence to the present law. I want to point out first the injustice 
of it, as I see it. The present act limited the number of grades 
tenderable to 10. As under the old system, so it is under the 
law, that contracts are sold on the basis of middling. As before, 
the seller of the contract has the right to deliver any one or all 
of the grades of his selection on that contract. Right there is 
where the injustice comes. There is no use to have any ill will 
toward mills, because there is nowhere else for our cotton to go. 
It eventually has to land in a mill. No mill running one class 
of machinery can use all the 10 grades of cotton in the making 
of one kind of cloth. The machinery is constructed to manufac- 
ture certain grades of material and the mill has to buy the com- 
modity suitable for that purpose. 
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Mr. President, after 30 years of attempted legislation Con- 
gress passed the existing law. I wish to give all praise to the 
authors of that law; they are entitled to the thanks not only 
of the cotton growers of the South but of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States for that law. This is not a 1 
question. It is true that we down South, the producers of 
cotton, are more directly interested than are people in other 
sections of the country, but when under this unjust system of 
exchanges the price of our cotton is depressed, and, therefore, 
the people in other regions of the world come in and purchase 
it for less than its value, we are deprived of that much wealth, 
and we are crippled in our capacity to buy from the other parts 
of the United States, Therefore it is a question in which every- 
one is interested, 

If the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer were employed to 
draw a more subtle law than the existing law he could not 
do so. The trouble with the situation is that there are no 
definite grades of cotton fixed. The public think there is 
definiteness in buying a contract for middling cotton, but 
when they come to look into the contract they find that such 
is not the case. The contract is fixed on the basis of middling, 
with a sliding option for the seller of the contract to deliver 
any one or all of 10 grades of cotton at an adjusted price. 

Many Senators will not take the trouble to look into the 
proposition. They say it is complicated, Well, yes; it is a 
little complicated, but it is not at all difficult to understand. 
I might cite a parallel case. Let me assume that the law 
provided that 10 grades of hats could be manufactured, 
and that the manufacturer when he went around undertaking 
to sell hats to the merchant, who wanted a certain quality 
of hats, could say that he had a right to select the quality 
and he would contract to sell at a certain price for a certain 
quality, but that he, the manufacturer, would have the right 
to substitute any one or all of 10 different qualities at an 
adjusted price, Well, it may very easily be seen that no per- 
son would pay as much for that kind of contract as he would 
for a contract specifying the identical grade of hat which 
was to be delivered, 

This proposition reverses the laws of common sense, the laws 
of merchandise, the laws of reason. More particularly is it 
inappropriate when the commodity to be purchased is to be 
used in machinery. Certain kinds of machinery can use but 
one kind of cotton; not one grade only; therefore the indefinite- 
ness of the contract depreciates its value. Under the terms of 
the law—the framers of which deserve great credit, because 
they cut out a great deal of the former indefiniteness of the con- 
tract, to wit, 22 grades, which are off grades and some of which 
were even unspinnable—the number of grades which might be 
delivered was reduced to 10. If they had gone further and 
made the contract definite and had specified the identical grade 
which was intended to be dealt in, then they would have had a 
perfect law, so far as I can see. However, they deserve com- 
mendation for doing what they did. In all probability they 
accomplished all they could at that time. 

However, the time has now come when we shall have to 
change the law. People can not any longer continue to raise 
cotton under any unjust, one-sided law. We have about bank- 
rupted the country; we have worn out our land; our labor is 
leaving us, and has left us in the last season, by the thousands. 
It is now beginning to be whispered around that a great many 
of the spindles in the world will have to lie idle in the near 
future, and I do not question that prediction, 

It was a little pathetic to my mind to notice the other day 
that there had been a meeting in Atlanta, Ga., to try to check or 
to exterminate the boll weevil. Every effort to exterminate the 
weevil is commendable; but when I saw that the meeting had 
been taken charge of by members of the cotton exchange I 
could not help but think that they had about killed the goose 
that has laid the golden egg. 

What we want in the South is a just law under which we 
may market the product of our labor, What I am attempting 
to do is to show the indefiniteness of the existing contract. 
Such indefiniteness would depreciate the price of any com- 
modity. When the price of that contract is fixed, that fixes the 

ice of the actual commodity. Some of my good friends are 

ooking at the matter in a superficial way. They say it makes 

no difference whether or not the contract is definite, because the 
buyer of a contract knew at the time he entered into the con- 
tract that he did not have equal rights with the seller thereof; 
that he knew that the seller had a right to tender him any one 
of 10 grades of cotton on the contract at an adjusted price, and 
therefore he ought not to complain. 

I am not much of a complaining man, and I will admit that 
it is true that the buyer of such a contract would have no 


right to complain, for he knew «t the time he entered into the 
contract that the other man had the advantage of him, 

It is like this: I go to my good friend the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. HARRELD] and I say to him, “I want to buy some 
wheat, I hear you are a wheat man.” “ Yes, sir.” All right; 
what is your price?” “ Seventy-five cents a bushel.” “ Well, I 
am delighted; it is cheaper than I thought it was. Here is my 
check.” I put up my margin; I make the contract. However, 
he tells me, “But I want to tell you I am only delivering 3 
pecks for a bushel.” I am delighted with the price, but I did 
not know that.” He says, “But that is true.“ All right,” 
We enter into the contract, and there is no harm done; we 
know what we are doing; we trade with our eyes open, and 
neither one of us has any right to complain. But what I am 
complaining about is that under the present law the contract is 
sold by auction on the exchange, and when the price is fixed 
on that contract that controls the price all over the Cotton Belt. 
As in the case of the wheat illustration I have just used, I am 
not complaining on account of the parties to the transactions; 
but when the quotation goes out in the afternoon papers that 
wheat is selling at 75 cents a bushel and it is not stated that 
only 8 pecks constitute a bushel in the particular transaction 
that practically fixes the price of the wheat of Jim Jones out 
in the country who has only, we will say, 87 bushels of wheat to 
sell. That is what I am kicking about. 

The quotations as to cotton go over the country every few 
minutes, just as often as the parties care to pay for them. In 
the section where I live, where there are many small towns, 
the market report comes in every 20 minutes. A buyer goes 
around with these quotations from the exchange and approaches 
a farmer who has cotton to sell. The farmer says, “I want to 
sell my cotton.“ The buyer says, “Very well.” The farmer 
asks, * What will you give me?” The reply is, “I do not know; 
what do you want?” The farmer answers, “I want 31 cents 
for it.” The buyer replies, You are wrong, Mr. Farmer; your 
price is too high; you are out of line with the market. Here 
is a quotation from the New York Exchange, received just 10 
minutes ago, where this month’s cotton is selling at 30 cents. 
You want more than they are getting in New York; you ought 
to take as much less than the New York price as the cost of 
carrying your cotton to New Tork —wWhich would be 1 cent or 
12 cents a pound—* your price Is entirely too high.“ The farmer 
looks at the quotation and says, “ Yes; I guess I am a little 
out of line; my price Is a little too high.” And so he sells his 
cotton for less. I maintain that is a false quotation; it is a 
misnomer to call it a quotation; it is a false representation. 
I do not say that the buyer uses it viciously nor maliciously. 
It is true that if he could get a telegram to the exchange 
quickly enough he could buy it at that quotation, but then he 
would not know within 10 grades what kind of cotton he was 
going to get under that contract. Therefore he will not give 
as much for that kind of a contract as he would for a contract 
making the quality definite. ‘That is the iniquity of the propo- 
sition; that is the fraud. It amounts to the confiscation of a 
large portion of the value of every pound of cotton which we 
raise. I believe as firmly as I believe that the sun shines that 
we are deprived of several cents a pound on every pound of 
cotton we sell and have sold since the Civil War, Even 1 cent 
a pound in an ordinary year would amount to $65,000,000 to 
the South, and perhaps there would be a difference of several 
cents a pound, 

It is probable that we are losing at the rate of one-half to one 
million dollars a day and haye lost that amount for a long time 
past under the present practice. Therefore, it will not do to 
say that the contract is fair between the parties to the contract. 

If I eould separate the effect of the exchange contract from 
the price of the actual cotton, I would care nothing about it. 
I would be content to let them dance and play and sing and buy 
and sell and gamble or do whatever they care to do to their 
heart’s content; but when these quotations go out over the 
country and our people are thereby scared into selling their 
cotton and they get less than it is worth, I say it is nothing 
short of a crime. 

Mr. President, a Senator has said here on the floor that the 
purchaser of a contract has no right to complain, because if he 
did not get middling cotton, the kind of cotton that was specified 
in the contract, he would get at the market price one or the 
other of the 10 grades or all of the 10 grades mixed up, and 
therefore no one should complain when he buys goods at the 
market price. That is a fallacious argument. A man does 


not want articles at the market price if they do not suit his 
purposes, We can go uptown and buy all the clothes in town 
at the market price, but if we cun not use them, if they do not 
fit us, we do not want them at the market price. 
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As I say, that is a fallacious argument. It is a little con- 
fusing and tends to mislead the unthinking people. It sounds 
nice to say that the Secretary of Agriculture will fix the price 
of the grade that is tendered in case middling is not tendered, 
but the Secretary of Agriculture has no right to change a price. 
He merely ascertains what price that other grade was bringing 
in 10 spot markets on that particular day. You might Just as 
well say that the reporters of the Senate could do that. All that 
they would have to do would be to telegraph to those places 
and ascertain what that grade of cotton was bringing, and 
that would be the price at which the buyer and the seller of the 
contract would have to settle. If it were below middling, there 
would be a discount, and if it were above middling, there would 
be a premium. 

Mr. President, that would not be so bad between the buyer 
and the seller, because the buyer and the seller knew at the 
time they entered into this contract the nature of the contract; 
that is, that the seller had 10 options and the buyer had none. 
What I am complaining about, however, with all the power at 
my command, is that the price of any and all those grades in 
those 10 spot markets on any particular day would have been 
higher if it had not been for this superstructure—this cotton- 
future contract proposition on top of it—fixing the price. That 
is where the iniquity of the proposition comes in; so it is simply 
a device, a plan, a mode, a method of running down and lessening 
the price of the actual commority. 

I have no more interest in this proposition than other Sena- 
tors, particularly those from the South, and I hope they will give 
this matter most careful attention. We are all trying to accom- 
plish the same purpose, but we are getting there in different 
ways. I trust that we shall be able to agree upon some equitable 
amendment. If other Senators can propose one better than mine 
I shall be most happy te accept it, and have always been ready 
to do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the Senator a moment? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know anything about 
this proposition that the Senator hus. I have heard a great deal 
about the cotton situation, and the ways of selling cotton, and 
so on; but I have not gone into the subject personally and have 
depended for legislation upon the Senators who are thoronghly 
familiar with that industry and the methods of dealing with it 
in business, I have always felt that if they could agree upon the 
legislation that they thought was essential I would take their 
judgment about it and vote with them upon it. 

There seems to be, however, a very great difference among 
the people from the cotton-growing States with reference to the 
merits of the Senator's proposal. As I understand, in a general 
way the situation is—at least according to the Senator's conten: 
tion now—that when a man makes a contract for a certain kind 
of cotton a different kind can be delivered to him, and the 
contract will be deemed to have been fulfilled; and as I under- 
stand the Senator's proposal, it is simply to make it so that 
whatever a man contracts for that he gets under his contract. 
Ts that correct? 

Mr. DIAL. I shall be delighted to answer any question the 
Senator may ask. The Senator is substuntially correct, but the 
technical proposition is this: The exchanges do not sell you any 
specific grade. You know the law provides that 10 grades shall 
be tenderable. The contract is on the basis of middling. You 
do not buy middling. That is where the joker comes in. 
The purchaser thinks he did buy middling. That is the middle 
grade, or supposed to be. The purchaser thinks he did buy 
middling; but when you look further into it, yeu find that the 
contract says “on the basis of middling,” with the right to the 
seller therefore, since he has not specified any particular cot- 
ton—it just says cotton,“ practically—to select any one of the 
10 grades or mix them all up in what he delivers, as he sees 
proper. What I am trying to do is to make him specify the 
grade he selis, just like any other coutract in the world. ‘Then, 
of course, I am trying to make him deliver what he contracts to 
deliver, just like any other contract. That is all I am after. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In other words, according to the 
rules of the business of dealing in cotton, the contract for the 
purchase of cotton simply specifies a certain description of cot- 
ton under which the seller can deliver 8 or 10 different kinds? 

Mr. DIAL. Any one of 10 different kinds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And the Senator's bill proposes 
to require a statement in the contract of purchase of the partic- 
ular grade of cotton that is to be delivered? 

Mr. DIAL. Practically that. I will come to that in a mo- 
ment, The law, if the Senator will allow me, has two sections 
in it. One of them is that at the time the contract is made the 


Mr. President, may I interrupt 


identical grade must be specified. That is a perfect law. 


I have no kick against that; but, unfortunately, the New 


York exchange have never sold one of those contracts. They 
will not deal that way. The other section of the law says that 
the contract shall be on the basis of middling, with the right 
of the seller to select any one of the 10 grades. My contention 
is that no man would pay as much for that kind of a contract, 
not knowing within 10 grades what he would get, as he would 
for a contract specifying the identical grade. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is the Senator going to make 
invalid such a contract as he has described, that can be entered 
into now under the law? 

Mr. DIAL. I hope to amend that contract. I should have 
no objection to striking out the section which makes 10 grades 
tenderable, and letting it be the identical grade, under the 
other section of the law; but one objection to that would be 
that the exchanges would be opposed to it. Another objection 
would be that you would have 10 quotations every day. Each 
grade then would be quoted separately and there would be 
great confusion. Another objection would be that the exchange 
then would be practically a spot market; they would have to 
live up to their contracts, and therefore they would not trade 
much, and it would dry up the business in a great measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me understand that a little 
better. Under one section a contract can be made for the 
delivery of a specific kind of cotton? 

Mr. DIAL, That is the law; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, under the other section 
a contract can be made for the delivery of cotton that can be 
complied with by the delivery of any one of 10 different grades? 

Mr. DIAL. That is correct—at the option of the seller. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. Now, is the Senator go- 
ing to leave that still in force and to provide for a third 
contract? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I propose to amend that. I propose to 
strike that out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I want to get at. 
The Senator proposes, then, to do away with that? 

Mr. DIAL. I propose to do away with that, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Suppose the Senator’s amend- 
ment should be adopted, but a contract of this other kind 
should be entered into. Would it be illegal? 

Mr. DIAL. I hope so; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I mean, under the terms of the 
Senator's bill? 

Mr. DIAL. That is my intention, to make it illegal. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, does the Senator's bill 
make it illegal? 

Mr. DIAL. My bill revises section 5 and groups the 10 grades 
into 3 classes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On what constitutional authority is the 
Senator's bill grounded—on the interstate commerce power? 

Mr. DIAL. No: on the taxing power. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator taxes other contracts out 
of existence? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. There are three clauses of the Constitu- 
tion under which Congress can deal with this matter. The first 
is the post-office clause, the second is the interstate-commerce 
clause, and the third is the taxing clause of the Constitution. 
For a long time it was thought that Congress had no jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. 
ator levies a tax in his bill? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the Senate? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; that is where it originated. 
law now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know; but what the Senater 
proposes is another bill, an independent bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Oh, no; I just propose to amend this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know; but ft is an independ- 
ent bill, amending a statute. 

Mr. DIAL. The tax is already levied. I do not interfere with 
the tax. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
fere with the tax? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I do not interfere with it. The object is 
not to collect the tax, as a matter of fact. I will be candid 
with the Senator. As I understand—I was not in the Senate 
at the time the law was passed—the tax was put in merely to 
give the Senate jurisdiction. It provides a tax; then it exempts 
it, as it were; it relieves them from the tax if they comply with 
the specified contract. As I fix it I am not interfering with that 
at all. 


As I understand, then, the Sen- 


Can a bill like that originate in 


It is in the 


Oh, the Senator does not inter- 
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Mr, CARAWAY. 


Mr. President, the Senator would not like 
to say that there was no revenue anticipated, because, if so, he 
would read his bill out of the constitutional provision in regard 
to taxes. 

Mr. DIL. I did not put it in there. We find it there. Iam 
not an authority on the subject. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 
me again? 

Mr. DIAL. I will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What taxes have been collected on con- 
tracts of this kind? 

Mr. DIAL. None. Of course, there is a war tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but I mean under this section. 

Mr. DIAL. Under the law there is a tax of 2 cents a pound 
if it does not come within one of these classes of contracts. 

Mr. McKELLAR, So that by force it brings all contracts 
within the terms of that law? 

Mr. DIAL. Exactly. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, So now all contracts are made within that 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


Jaw? 

Mr, DIAL. Exactly; within that limit. 

Mr, McKELLAR, The Senator’s purpose is not to repeal 
that? 

Mr. DIAL. Not at all. 

Mr, McKELLAR. But merely to change to a more specific 
grade, Is that it? 

Mr. DIAL. No, 

Mr, McKELLAR. I should like to have the Senator explain 
that. 


Mr. DIAL. Very well. 

Senators, I have tried to explain to you the injustice of the 
proposition, in that the contract is too indefinite to be of real 
value. I hope I can have the attention of the Senator from 
Washington. I say, T have tried to explain to the Senate that 
the error in the present law is the indefiniteness of the contract; 
that no one would give as much for that kind of a contract. It 
is a wrong contract. My specific remedy is this: I would have 
no objection to repealing the section which allows the seller 
10 options, and then just leave the other section, section 10, 
and let them specify the identical grades at the time the con- 
tract is made; but I am told that that would alarm the ex- 
changes and disrupt business, and curb business tremendously. 
My amendment, which I think is the best solution of the prob- 
lem—although people have different views about it—is this, 
to wit: 

You will have to get to the mill at last, you understand. 
There is no other way in which your cotton can be used. You 
ean not eat it; you can not wear it until it goes through the 
mill, you understand; and no mill is going to buy something 
that it can not use, 

I am not an expert in milling, but I am told that no mill 
can use all of these 10 grades of cotton on one kind of ma- 
chinery, making one kind of goods, It would involve too long 
a discussion to go into all of that, but that is conceded, 
Neither is it necessary, Senators—now, here is the point—it 
is not necessary for a mill to have all of its supplies in one 
identical grade. The different grades are so similar that grades 
of a like character can be mixed and used all right through 
the machinery. I believe the South has been robbed and the 
farmers have been robbed of millions of dollars by reason of 
the great discrepancy in price between the different grades. I 
do not believe that there is as much commercial difference as 
there is claimed to be many times between these different 
grades. However, I do not interfere with that. I find that law 
on the statute books already, recognizing these 10 grades. What 
I am trying to do, what my amendment provides, is this: 

Take the four grades of high-class cotton and class them in 
class A. Then take the medium-grade cotton and class it in 
class B. ‘Then take the low-grade cotton and class it in 
class C. My amendment was prepared by the experts of the 
Agricultural Department. I am not an expert. Under my 
amendment I provide that one-third of each contract shall be 
filled in a basic grade in each class. That basic grade is named 
in the class. Therefore if a mill wanted high-class cotton it 
would buy class A. It would know.that it would get one-third 
of the contract in the basic grade mentioned in the contract 
and it would know that it would get all of the contract in 
that grade or in the other grades in that class—not in the 
other classes, you understand. Therefore I do not interfere 
with these 10 grades at all, except that I just take them and 
group them for the purpose of the individual contract. 

A mill running high-grade goods, fine goods, wants nothing 
below middling. Let us take a mill running coarse goods; they 
want a grade below middling. When a mill is making coarse 
goods it will buy class C. One grade in that class is mentioned 


as a basis. It would know it would get one-third of the con- 
tract in that basic grade. It would know it would get all of 
the contract in that class. It can take all of the cotton in that 
class and mix it up and use it in its mill, and, of course, the 
price will be adjusted, just as itis now. Therefore, to my mind, 
that is workable. 

I do not object to people trading in cotton contracts; just let 
them bny and sell all they please, but I want them to specify 
what they are selling, and to be liable to deliver what they 
specify. To my mind, grouping these grades in that kind of 
classes would make the contract broad enough to be traded in. 
It would make it definite enough to be practicable and usable, 
and the exporter or the mill could demand delivery of its cotton 
if the price of the contract was lower than the purchaser wanted 
to take. But under the law of to-day, when maturity day comes, 
the purchaser, knowing he has no option of quality within 10 
grades, irrespective of what the price is, dumps it on the market. 
If he knew what he was going to get, he would not dump it on 
the market. When he dumps it on the market it makes the 
market top-heavy, and helps depress the price of cotton, as the 
Senator from Tennessee will see. 

It will be remembered that I stated here some time ago that 
in 1920 we raised in the United States less than 13,500,000 
bales of cotton, but on the New York and New Orleans exchanges 
they sold over 128,000,000 bales of cotton on contracts, and i 
they delivered less than 850,000 bales of actual cotton, showing 
that the man who had the contract would not take the delivery, 
Hence the market was always top-heavy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not a fact that in the great majority 
of cases, practically all of the cases, it is not intended that 
there shall be a delivery of the cotton at all? Is it not merely 
a hedging proposition? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us not allow that statement to go in 
quite that way. It is just a gambling proposition, because the 
majority of people who buy and sell have nothing to hedge. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. DIAL. That is true; perhaps a majority of them never 
saw a bale of cotton. 

Mr. CARAWAY. To call it a hedging proposition is to use 
a euphemism which should not be indulged in. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think the Senator from Arkansas is 
right about that. 

Mr. DIAL. They call it “hedging.” That is a nice way of 
referring to speculating. I have no harsh terms to use against 
people who want to speculate. I am against Congress for being 
on the side of the “bears.” We do not do our duty to the 
people who raise cotton. I have seen them down in the cotton 
country and I know that they work from sunup to sundown 
in all kinds of weather. Cotton is a handmade crop and we 
can not continue to make it at the present cost of production, 
since the boll weevil is there. In fact, the people down there 
could not continue to make it and get any reasonable profit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator tell us the average dif- 
ference between the future market and the spot market and 
what, in his judgment, is the reason for that difference? The 
Senator is an expert in the cotton business and has been deal- 
ing in it all his life. 

Mr. DIAL. Let us come to the hedging proposition. It is 
true that the exchange contracts are used to take care of the 
so-called hedges of the mills and the exporters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a legitimate use. 

Mr. DIAL, It is a legitimate use, if they use the contract 
legitimately. I am not blaming them. I am blaming Congress. 
I doubt if they do that so very much now. It is a kind of in- 
surance for the exporter or the mill. The mill man will get 
an offer of so much for his goods. The price would be sat- - 
isfactory to him if he had the cotton, but in all probability 
he has not as much cotton as he needs. Say, for instance, he 
gets an offer for all the goods he can make for the next four 
months. He would consider it and he would say “If I had 
my cotton I would take that offer. I can not buy the cotton. 
I have not enough money and I have not the warehouse space; 
but I will accept the contract and sell my goods and I will buy 
future contracts, say, at 30 cents a pound,” assuming that his 
cotton costs him 30 cents a pound, That is a hedging propo- 
sition for the mill, a kind of insurance for the mill. 

The way he will work it will be this: Let us assume he is 
going to commence manufacturing that order in 30 days. 
After a little while he will say to his buyer, “Go out and buy 
me a thousand bales of cotton,” assuming he is running a 
thousand bales a month. He has sold the goods on the as- 
sumption that he ean get his cotton for 30 cents a pound. He 
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has bought his contract at 30 cents a pound. The buyer goes 
on the market and finds that cotton has declined 1 cent a 
pound, to wit, to 29 cents, and buys 1,000 bales. 

The manufacturer says to the buyer, “When you buy 100 
bales, wire my broker in New York to close out a contract.” 
He buys his cotton at 29 cents a pound. Therefore you see 
the manufacturer has bought his cotton $5 a bale cheaper 
than he thought he had to pay at the time he sold his goods. 
He has lost $5 a bale on the future contract with which he 
hedges, Therefore he is even. 

He waits 80 days, sends his buyer out agaim under the same 
instructions, and the buyer finds that cotton has gone up to 
31 cents a pound. The millman paid $5 a bale more for his 
cotton than he thought he had to pay at the time he made his 
contract to sell his goods, but he has made $5 a bale on his 
hedging contract. Hence those two cancel each other. There- 
fore that is a very good proposition for the millman or fer the 
exporter. ‘The exporter would be im the same position as the 
millman. But where does the farmer come in? Where does 
the grower of cotton come in? Who will assure him anything? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. The cotton buyer comes in there. He is 
commonly the exporter, however. 

Mr. DIAL, He hedges. He takes care of himself. The way 
they work the propesition is this: The large buyers of spot cot- 
ten, parties with whom the miller and exporters have con- 
tracted, will sell contracts down and depress the price of cot- 
ton, and then they will take these false quotations around and 
buy the actual eotten for less that it would bring otherwise 
if they did net have this method of procedure. 

A man who can stand on the exchange the lengest and holler 
the loudest is going to carry the price of the contract, and when 
he keeps on beating it down, the farmer will get discouraged, 
and the banker who is helping him will get blue, and will say 
to the farmer, “I see the future market is going down, down, 
down, and you had better sell out.” 

That is the iniquity of the preposition. All I want them to 
do is to specify what they contract to sell, and then when they 
sell, they will be liable to be called upon to deliver that very 
kind of cotton. 

So my friend, the Senator from Washington; can readily see 
that if a seller of a contract had to specify the identical grade 
of cotton he would be very slow to sell at a depressed price, 
because he would know he would be liable to be called upon to 
deliver; but the law says to him, Lou can sell cotton, which 
means any one of 10 grades, and we will give you the right to 
deliver any of the other 10 grades on the contract; then if a 
manu has the temerity to stand up and ask you to deliver the 
contract we will give you 30 days to go out and get the cotton.” 

Prebably the man would not have a bale of cotton at the 
time he sold the contract, possibly never saw a bale of cotton 
in his life, and did not have u bale of cotton at the time the 
eontract matured. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are selling the October cotton now, 
and there is not a seed in the ground. 

Mr. DEAL. I am coming to that. They are selling the next 
crop now. If I could get the attention of the Senate, and if 
Senators, would study this matter a little, I do not believe there 
would be any practical division of sentiment here. I assure 
Senators that I do not Uke to harangue them with my views, 
but this thing Is of so great importance to my people that I 
feel it is worth more than all the rest of the laws that could 
be put together in operating upon the South, 

Mr. JONES of Washington: Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T desire to say to the Senator 
that the Senator's argument appeals very strongly to me, but I 
do not know what to do, when so many of the Senators from 
the Senator’s section, who are interested in this matter, I take 
it, just as vitally as he is, protest against his amendment and 
oppose it. I do not know enough about the business to say 
which one is right. As I say, the Senator’s argument appeals 
to me very strongly from just the general standpoint that when 
a man buys a thing he ought to have that thing delivered to 
him, and that there should not be an option on the part of the 
seller of delivering any one of half a dozen different things. 
That is just a general proposition, which seems to be almost 
fundamental; yet when we come to apply it to the particular 
situation and the particular business, there seems. to be a very 
clear difference of opinion. , 

Mr. CARAWAY. Muy I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. DIAL Yes. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I wanted to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington if he will not go a step farther and agree that nobody 
ought by law to be licensed to sell something he does not have? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just as an abstract proposition 
I would say yes, yet business has grown up in such a complex 
way and is carried on in so many different ways that I am not 
prepared to say that that woutd not be injurious. But just as 
an abstract proposition, of course, I would say a man ought 
not to be selling things he does not have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anyway, the Senator would not say that 
one ought to be permitted to sell mules and deliver goats? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. That, it seems to me, is the 
force of the Senator’s argument; and yet many Senators on the 
other side who are thoroughly acquainted with the cotton busi- 
ness seem to think he ought to be permitted to sell geese, at any 
rate, when he contracts to sell sheep. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They do sell geese. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have nothing but the kindliest 
feeling for Senators who differ with me, but they will have to 
speak for themselves. I will not criticize them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that. I am look- 
ing at this in the belief that all Senators are absolutely sin- 
cere, and that is what makes it difficult for me to decide which 
is right. If I thought that one side was not sincere I would 
have no question at all about determining which side I should 
support. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not question their sincerity, and I think, 
since the happening of recent events, perhaps they will have no 
objection to my amendment. At least, I hope se. I have the 
highest regard for their consistency, of course, and for their 
interest in the farmer. I feel they have just as much interest 
in him as I have and just as much right as I have to be inter- 
ested in him. 

But I do not yield te any man iw my zeal to help the people 
of my section. As I said in the beginning, I inherited that 
feeling from my father, and I would be a traitor to his mem- 
ory if I did not stand here and do everything in my power 
to have this law amended in order to make it operate justly on 
the. producers of cotton. I defy any man to answer the argu- 
ment that E am presenting. I heard the debate here a few 
years ago on this question, and I have heard it here since, but 
no Senutor yet has ever taken up the proposition itself and 
argued it. They try to argue sometimes ad hominem a few 
things like that, but no man ean get up on this floor and say 
that the present provision of the cotton future contract law 
is just to the grower of cotton. 

They will argue the expediency of it, but they will not 
answer the justice proposition. If I could get Senators like 
the Senator from Washington, clear in mind, fair, honest, and 
patriotic, to listem to my arguments then they would under- - 
Stand the proposition and could vote as they saw proper. I 
shall bring it up at any and all times in an effort to accom- 
plish that result. I shall never stop in my efforts to have the 
amendment enacted into law. 

Now, I would like to come to the Senator's proposition more 
specifically. It has been stated on the floor of the Senate that 
the Committee on Agriculture are opposed to my proposition. 
I have the highest regard for the Senate Committee on Agri- 
eulture and Forestry. Every member of the committee is my 
personal friend. But I feel that the matter has not been 
well weighed. A year or two ago I introduced an amendment 
somewhat along this line. 

After debating it for some time I conciuded that a better 
amendment could be offered, a better solution of the proposi- 
tion could be presented. That amendment provided for equality 
between the buyer and the seller of the contract, and it would 
haye improved the law greatly. But after more mature delib- 
eration I concluded that I could draw a more perfect measure. 
After consultation with such other southern Senators as I could 
get together, I was told to proceed along the line of making a 
specific and identical contract, and for the reason I stated 
a while ago E thought that the group contract was the better 
one. 

It is true that the matter went before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Senate. I do not think I am traveling outside of 
the record when I say that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], after hearing the proposition discussed, stated that he 
favored my amendment and was ready to report on it favor- 
ably, but other Senators had it held up and it was not reported. 
After trying for 12 months to get it reported out, I made a 
motion on the floor of the Senate that the committee be dis- 
charged and the measure placed on the calendar, so I could call 
it up on the floor of the Senate. I desired to cast no reflection, 
of course, on the Agricultural Committee, but [ felt that they 
were asleep on the job and that the report ought to have been 
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made. There was some debate on the fioor, and I said that if 
the Agricultural Committee would not report the measure 
favorably, I wanted them to report it without recommendation 
if they would, and if they would not do that, just report it 
back. 

1 thought since I was magnanimous enough to make that 
proposition it would come back without any report at all. But 
for some reason or other they designated one of their members 
to make the report, and that report was filed and is here now, 
and the Senator from Washington and other Senators can see it. 

With all due respect to the committee, the report deals with 
the amendment which I had abandoned, the one for which the 
present amendment is a substitute. The report did not discuss 
the substitute at all. I do not know whether this is correct or 
not, but I strongly believe and am satisfied that the report was 
never read to the full committee of the Senate. The report is 
not the consensus of opinion of the Committee on Agriculture, 
but is merely the opinion of the writer of the report., I would 
ask the Senator from Washington and other Senators to study 
the report. i 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I think I am familiar with the Senator's 
amendment. I believe the Senator knows yery well where I 
stand with reference to it. In other words, I think that it 
starts in the right direction but stops too soon. Therefore, I 
did not vote to report the Senator’s amendment. Of course, a 
very much better bill was pending before the Senator's com- 
mittee, which I, myself, had introduced 

Mr. DIAL. Naturally, the Senator would think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In which I sought to stop gambling in 
futures altogether. In other words, my viewpoint was that I 
did not want to license somebody to gamble in the products of 
the toil of 11,000,000 of our people. I had hoped the committee 
would finally realize that the bill which I had introduced was 
the one they should report, and I have had some encourage- 
ment, but it stopped at encouragement. 

Mr. DIAL. I would not like to have the Senator from Arkan- 
sus abolish the exchanges if he could not otherwise amend the 
law. I rather believe that would be injurious to the growers 
of cotton and to the trade generally. I think that is going a 
good long ways. I was in hopes he would vote to report out 
my amendment and that we could get the situation readjusted 
and reestablished to meet the conditions of the grower. I hope 
he is of that view now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have been opposed to the licensing of 
gambling, and therefore I did not want to agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina, whose measure may have some 
merit. But if a thing is wrong, let us prohibit it. Let us 
not merely license it, } 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to be 
satisfied that the report of the Committee on Agriculture is 
without weight. They did not discuss the merits of the present 
amendment, which was substituted for the other amendment 
which was before the committee. 

I want to say to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
and other Senators that there is no question about the merit 
of my proposition in the minds of the actual growers of cot- 
ton. I want to read a brief extract from the Cotton News, of 
Lexington, S. C., the issue of November 1, 1922, which contains 
the proceedings of a convention held there, having to do with 
the growing of cotton in South Carolina. I read an extract 
from a resolution of the Cooperative Marketing Association of 
South Carolina, which is under the guidance of the American 
Cotton Association, and they are closely allied. Here is what 
that organization said: 

The voyer of a future contract should have the same rights as the 
seller, otherwise the cotton market will be always dominated and 
5 by those whose business it is to depress the value of the 

Now, the point is that this great organization said the buyer 
and the seller should be upon an equal basis, and that is all we 
are contending for. 

It has been said on the floor of the Senate upon more than 
one occasion that the Agricultural Department of the Govern- 
ment is opposed to my amendment. That is hardly correct. In 
1920 when Congress adjourned I stayed in Washington and took 
up with the Treasury Department the restoration of the War 
Finance Corporation. I was one of the first to suggest that the 
institution should begin to function again. I thought I could 
see depression coming, and I appealed with all the energy I had 
to the then Secretary of the Treasury, David F. Houston, who, 
I am sorry and ashamed to say, is a southern man. He seemed 
to have no interest in the cotton growers and appeared to be 
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oblivious to the interests of the South. It seemed to me he 
almost gloried in an opportunity to bring about deflation and 
depress the price of our cotton. 

At the same time I took up with the Agricultural Department 
the question of an amendment of the cotton future contract law. 
I went to the department and spent hours with them. I told 
them to bring in all the experts they had. They had some very 
cleyer gentlemen there. One of them was from my State. I 
told them they need not answer my questions unless they wanted 
to, but I desired to know whether they considered the operation 
of the present future contract law beneficial to the growers of 
cotton. They said yery candidly they did not. I do not think 
they have changed their minds since, although the testimony is 
not as strong to-day as it was then. At that.particular time 
future contracts were selling in New York at 36) cents, whereas 
the actual cotton was bringing over 42 cents a pound. The 
future-contract market had fallen down. It had failed to func- 
tion. That is what the department said at that time. 

They expressed no particular objection to my amendment, 
They thought it would help the cause some, but they did not 
know exactly how favorable the exchanges would look upon it. 
It was a matter of no importance to me whether they favored 
it or did not favor it. 

I have in my hand a letter from a gentleman whose name I 
shall not disclose, a member of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
in which he said: 

I view with extreme alarm the peac being conducted and manipula- 
tions of prices of cotton to-day. Cotton future prices have been manipu- 
lated up and down for quite a long time without rhyme or reason, ‘or 
the last two years prices on futures have been running from 300 to 500 
and 800 and in some cases 1,000 points below spot. 

This shows that the future market was simply a depressant 
of the price of spot cotton. Some Senator asked awhile ago 
in reference to the present condition. The future market in 
New York on yesterday closed with cotton about 30 cents a 
pound. I read in this morning's paper where cotton all over 
the South sold for 30 cents a pound, and some for as high as 
804 cents. We all know that it will take something like a cent 
and a half a pound to pay the freight and expenses to New 
York. Therefore the result to-day is that the price of the 
future market is top-heavy and is depressing the price of the 
actual cotton; yet it is used as a barometer, as a club, in the 
hands of the speculator, the exporter, and others to deprive 
the grower of the cotton of what the cotton is actually worth. 

Under this law the law of supply and demand is hobbled; it 
is not allowed to function. We are taught that overproduction 
decreases the price of a commodity, It does not take a wise 
man to see that that is true. So overselling has the same ef- 
fect. Of course, we asuume that the cotton is behind the con- 
tract. It is just like this, Mr. President: Suppose in Wash- 
ington to-day there were used 100,000 dozen of eggs and the 
price was about 50 cents a dozen. Suppose a man over in 
Alexandria should telephone into Washington, “I want to sell 
eggs at 48 cents a dozen”; another man should telephone in, 
“I want to sell them at 46 cents a dozen”; and another should 
telephone, “I want to sell them at 44 cents a dozen.” The 
buyer here goes to his broker and says, “I want to buy eggs.” 
“All right,” the broker responds, “I have them for sale; I will 
sell them to you at 50 cents a dozen.” “Oh, no,” responds the 
buyer, “ You are out of line. I am offered eggs at 44 cents a 
dozen.“ Do not Senators see there would be nothing for the 
seller of the eggs to do but to come down in his price? That is 
the way they rob and steal from us in the South. 

In Liverpool, with 65,000,000 spindles, there is a great ex- 
change to buy and sell contracts; not to help their people sell 
cotton, for they raise none, but to buy and sell contracts. That 
depresses the New York and the New Orleans prices of cot- 
ton, and in 15 minutes afterwards that is affecting my darkey 
tenant down in South Carolina. 

If the seller of the contract had to specify the Identical grade 
he was to deliver he would ask a higher price for the contract. 
Hence that would bring up the price of the entire crop of 
cotton. 

I have here in my hand a letter from Mr. Chester Morrill, 
who is assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture. This letter 
is dated January 29, 1928. Mr. Morrill appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and testified in 
regard to my proposed amendment. A great deal of misrepre- 
sentation has gone abroad about what he said. I desire to 
read briefly from his letter, as follows: 


As you remember, Mr. Meadows and I, as well as others in the de- 
partment, have from time to time discussed general questions 
with you at your nip tpi and we have endeavored to give you all the 
information we could on the subject. I think that the cotton-futures 
contract has been greatly improved over what it was before the pesenee 
of the cotton futures act and believe that it is capable of bein 


further improved for the benefit of all who use it and producers an 
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others whose business transactions are influenced by it, such as through 
the adoption of the three-grade delivery rule like that at Liverpool, 


which we have discussed with you. When it comes to the exact changes 
that should be made, howeyer, there is so much room for difference of 
opinion—and we have observed that such differences of opinion im- 
mediately arise as to almost every suggestion that is made—that we 
have felt we should largely confine ourselves to a presentation of the 
facts and such considerations as you and others would need te have 
before you in reaching a conclusion. As indicated in my statements 
before the subcommittee, we think that your amendment would narrow 
the usefulness of the contract for hedging purposes. We have felt that 
any specific action should be preced by public hearings to ascertain 
the practical effect of apy proposed changes. 


Yet it has been said here that Mr. Morrill was against my 
amendment. All he said was that he questioned how favorably 
the cotton exchange would look upon it. It is a matter of no 
importance to me how they look upon it. I am trying to have 
passed an honest, equitable, mutual law. I am not even asking 
favors for the farmer. If I had any favors to give, I would give 
them to him, but he does not ask them. I am, however, request- 
ing, in his name and in his behalf, that justice be done in this 
body. 

Mr. President, that disposes of the proposition of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the Senate being against my amend- 
ment. It shows that it is not the case. It shows that the 
Agricultural Department is not against the amendment; it 
shows that the cooperative marketing associations of the South 
are in favor of it. 

Further, Mr. President, last March, about a year ago, I had 
the whole question of the cotton exchange referred to the 
Federal Trade Commission. Possibly Senators have forgotten 
the resolution which I then had passed through the Senate. 
That magnificent body of men—the Federal Trade Commission— 
have been delving into this subject ever since; they have gone 
into it most thoroughly; and only last Monday they filed their 
preliminary report with the Senate stating that they would 
report more in detail later. I ask that an extract from their 
report, which is found ou page 4654 of the Recorp of February 
26, which I haye marked, be included as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumser in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The cotton futures act, for the ordinary seller's option contract, 
grants the seller of a contract for future delivery of cotton the option 
of delivering any one or more of 10 grades, the money payment being 
adjusted to equalize the difference in value, and also tb 
the day of delivery in the delivery month. The comm n believes 
that the effect of these options on the part of the seller, as distinguished 
from the buyer, Is prear to make the futures price lower than it 

robably would be if corresponding buyer's option were used instead. 
he seller is given a right by law fo determine under the contract both 
the time of delivery in the delivery month and the grade of cotton, and 
no corresponding contract is provided for with options for the buyer, 
although provision is made for contracts for delivery of specific grades 
In the law, which latter provision is 3 never used, While a 
balance between buyers and sellers with respect to value of grade con- 
tracted for and grade delivered under present methods may be made 
by a money payment, the element of quality of goods sold and the 
se a the seller to choose the quantities delivered may affect the 
ure price. 

While traders in futures under these seller's option contracts may be 
able to take care of themselves in this matter, and thus the situation 
mey be equitable as between buyers and sellers of futures merely, the 
matter of fundamental importance is the relation hetween future prices 
and Caa: pricei. Both in New Orleans and New York there is gener- 
ally an absence of parity between dally spot prices reported to the 
Department of Agriculture and dally closing future prices and cash 
prices. Both In New Orleans and New York there is generally an ab- 
sence of pariy between daily spot prices reported to the Department 
of Agriculture and daily closing future prices are recorded by the ex- 
change throughout the month of the maturity of the future contracts, 
This is not an entirely satisfactory basis of comparison; a better test 
would be the dally average spot quotation of middling upland cotton 
of average staple or quality and the daily average future quotation, 
In the last three years the future, according to the best da 
available, however, has been generally lower. 
ence ma due to differences in staple, ete., of the spot cotton, com- 
pared with that which Is delivered on future contracts. Such delivery 
month discounts, from whatever cause due, probably are reflected also 
in the general spread between cash and future prices in prior months, 
This situation, for the reason stated in the nex pare raph, may have 
a 3 to affect unfavorably the prices received by producers of 
cotton. 

Future prices made on the exchanges are more broadly disseminated 
than spot prices, partly because of the interest in them of a broadly 
distributed speculative public and partly because the future price is 
more standardized or easier to describe. adequately for commercial 
ek Sat re Spot 1 7 — are largelx quoted on the basis of futures 
ba is, so much on, or off—and probably they are absolutely in- 

uenced by them to some extent, ompetition may compel the local 

buyer to pay a better price than the futures seem to warrant, but 
the small-town dealer is generally not so well informed as the larg 
payer of the actual character of the connection between spots and 
futures and the proeven may not fully appreciate the apparent 
tendency of the future prices to fall short of parity with spot prices. 
Under these conditions the price recetved by the producer who has 
actual cotton to sell in the spot market would logically seem to be 
unfavorably affected. 

Respectfully submitted, 


option as to 


ta now 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
By HUSTON THOMPSON, 
Acting Chairmen, 


ut a part of the differ 


Mr. DIAL, They say, in brief, that the present contract oper- 
ates injuriously to the producers of cotton. 

That was my contention and I am delighted that they have 
borne it out. 

Mr. President, while the present law operates injuriously to 
the grower, I hope no one will mistake what I have said as to 
the intentions of the framers of the present law. As I have 
previously stated, I hope no one will get the idea that those men 
did not do everything in their power to improve the law and to 
help the people who need help and who are entitled to help, who 
do not ask favors but merely ask for justice at the hands of 
Congress. However, I can not see how any Senator, whether 
he be from the North, or from the South, or from the East, or 
from the West, can have any doubt about the fundamental 
proposition that I am making here, that the present law does act 
injuriously to the growers of cotton. I have asked that the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission be made a public docu- 
ment, and I hope it will be spread broadcast over the country so 
that justice may be done to all parties. 

Mr. President, it is remarkable how little people know about 
this question. They rely upon us here as their Representatives 
to take care of their interests, and I know that we all try to do 
so in the best way we can; but I am hopeful that a solution 
will be found of this question, and I believe if my amendment 
could be enacted into law it would be of great help to relieve 
the depressed condition of our section of the country and would 
bring wealth to the United States. Under present conditions, 
instead of getting what we ought to get for our cotton, it is sold 
at a cheap price to Japan, to England, to Germany, to France, 
and to many other countries in the world, where it is manufac- 
tured and sent back here to compete with the products of our 
own people. 

I am delighted that the mills are going nearer to the cotton 
fields, and that what we produce in this country will soon to a 
great extent be manufactured here. There is not the least 
shadow of doubt that If we do not find some way to increase the 
production and to check the ravages of insects there will not 
be enough cotton to go around, and then wealth of great magni- 
tude invested in mills may have to lie idle and people will be 
thrown out of employment. 

I did not know until a short time ago about the great lobbies 
that are maintained here. I have gone on and tried to attend 
to my business in my own way; but just the other day—to be 
exact, on January 26, 1923—I received a letter from a gentle- 
man who has an office in the Woodward Building and who signs 
himself “ representing the New Orleans Cotton Exchange.” The 
communication from him showed to what extent these propa- 
gandists will go. He sent me a book, which I have in my desk, 
containing a compilation of what has been said or that has been 
issued favorable to the exchanges, and incorporating also 
everything that he could put his hands upon tending to militate 
against my proposed amendment. It seems that he makes a 
great to do over the report of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee. The document to which I have referred is sent out at 
the expense of the United States Government. So lobbyists go 
around over the country trying to poison the minds of the public 
against me and against the proposal I have made to correct 
the iniquitous features of the present law. I merely want the 
country to know that the taxpayers are paying for this 
propaganda. 

Mr. President, as I have said before, I have no particular ill 
will against the cotton exchanges, but Congress can not get 
around its duty to legislate honestly and on sound principles 
for the people who create the wealth of the Nation. How any- 
one could go down to the South and realize the long hours and 
the arduous work incident to the production of the hand-grown 
crop of cotton, see how the ple engaged in its production toil, 
understand how the price is manipulated from day to day so 
that the producers are deprived of the fruits of their honest toil, 
and not vote to amend the present laws is more than I can 
understand. 

Frequently the people engaged in the production of cotton 
work for 10, 12, or 14 hours a day. The crop is made practi- 
cally by women and children, many of whom are never com- 
pensated for their services, but work to aid the husband or 
father. If the poor people who produce cotton come out even 
at Christmas time and are able to pay their bills for supplies, 
then it is claimed they have done fairly well. With all the 
power that is in me I claim that a reasonable compensation 
should be allowed for the work that is performed producing 
that crop. While it is not necessary that the husband and 
father should pay the wife and the children each Saturday 
night or at the end of a month in cash, I do say that when the 
crop is sold the price of the commodity ought to reflect the 
value of the services of the labor, and the family that produced 
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it ought to be thut much better off We talk about trying to 
help the Russian and trying to help the Armenians aud trying: 
to help the poor people of other countries. of the: world, when 
right here at home under the strong arm of the law we rob our 
own people. 

Mr. President, I could talk for the remainder of the day, but 
perhaps some other Senator wishes to say something on the 
subject, and, furthermore, I have no desire to retard the pas- 
sage of the appropriation: bill. So E content myself with: ex- 
pressing the hope that Senators will vote to amend the filled: 
milk bill by adopting the amendment which I have offered: I 
do not say it is perfect, but E do say, if I may be allowed, that 
from. a so-called amateur business man’s standpoint it is the 
best amendment which I think is obtainable; and F believe it 
will prove workable: and L know it will be of great value to the 
people of my section, and Senators should not refuse to vote 
for the amendment because it is on a different bill, as many say 
they will vote for it as an independent measure. yr 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay the 
passage of this bill for more than a brief moment. The state- 
meut I make is for the purpose of clearing up a matter which 
E suspect no one in the Senate misunderstands: but which is 
misunderstood to some extent in the country. 

Everybody here understands the purpose of a deficiency bill— 
to take care of those small items of expenditure that have 
arisen either after the appropriation is exhausted or after it 
has become surplus. and is covered back into the Treasury under 
the covering in net of 1884—and yet, when the last deficiency 
bill was, being considered, and whem it passed here, there ap- 
peared in a paper that circulates widely in the State of Ohio 
this item, which indicated te me that there was a misunder- 
standing about this particular appropriation bill. Here is: the 
article. It says: 

SPENDTHRIVT.. 


Heard about the Department of Labor’s windfall? 

The “ second deficiency appropriation bill,” carrying a grand total of 
$70,872,345.26, has just pussed the House of Representatives. 

In this bill generous provision was made for the Department of 
Labor, as anyone can see by reading the items, 

For example, there is 343.87 appropriated outright for “ regulatin 
imm ation,” 18.78 for salaries and expenses of commissioners o 
conciliation,” $8.20 and defense," and 40 cents for 


Mr. President, there are only two theories that can be enter- 
tained with reference to that. Wither the editor did not know 
what he was talking about, or—which is more likely—he did 
know what he was talking about and thought thut the people 
would not know, Of course, the answer to that is obvious. The 
deduction that naturally would be drawn from that newspaper 
article is that lubor got an appropriation of 881 out of an 
appropriation: bill carrying $70,000,000. As a matter of fact, 
everybody here knows: that that is not the situation. 

I took pains to hunt up the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. For 1922 they are $5,700,009; for 1923, $6,916,- 
000; and for 1924, $6,918,000, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapsworrtH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIS: P yield to the Senator. 

Mr, KING. Is the article to which the Senator has called 
attention from an Ohio paper? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; it is from an Ohio paper: 

Mr. KING. I am glad the editors in other States do not dis- 
play such lamentable ignorance, 

Mr. WIELIS. f think this editor understood it perfectly 
well, but he was seeking to sow the seeds of discontent, and 
make the laboring maw think he was getting only $81 out of 
$70,000,000, 

Of course, I hesitate to discuss this matter here, because 
everybody im the Senate understands the situation perfectly 
well; but im order that there may be an authoritative answer 
to it, I ask permission to insert just here two brief paragraphs 
from the letter of the Director of the Budget that accompanied 
these items, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to will be printed in the RECORD: 

The matter refered to is as follows; 


The ba, ao necessary to provide for payment of these claims 
are required in order to meet outstand! 79 — of the Govern- 
ment heretofore authorized by Congress, balances. of appropriations 
concerned having been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund prior 
to the allowance of the claims by the proper accounting officers. 

These claims are debts of the Government, the validity of which has 
beeu approved, including an appropriation. heretofore made by Congress 
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| to meot se Stace. aie status has not been altered except In 5p 
H ous are 

Erg oD: —— apsed, new appropriat proper an 

| Mr. WILLIS. I aiso ask the able Senator from Wyoming 
i (Mr. Warren] if he will make a brief statement on this sub- 
8 thas the matter may be understood by the country for 
a me? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, the idea of finding fault with 
these small items in the deficiency bill is extremely ridiculous, 
because the Government does not do business by laps and 
slams, without books, and the books must be closed; and if 
there is 1 cent of difference in a balance, it has to be accounted 
for in some way. There may be from time to time $7 here and 
$10 there and $15 in another place, and the appropriation of 
primey ai becomes necessary in order to keep the books 
straight. 

As to the allegation that labor did not get its share, I will 
say that labor got everything it asked for; and Im the case 
to which the article refers, it was simply a matter of the 
need of a few dollars to close the accounts. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. SPENCER. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
table Senate Resolution 394, and ask that it may be given con- 
sideration. It continues the employment of a clerk for the 
Committee on Indian Affairs whom we now have, and who, E 
assure the Senate, is absolutely necessary to do the work of 
that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection if the resolution may be disposed of with- 
out debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 894, submitted by 
Mr. SPencer on January 4, 1923, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 328, agreed to September 13, 1922, 
authorizing the Committee on Indian Affairs to continue the ploy- 
ment of an assistant clerk, payable out of the contingent fund, until 
the end of the present Congress, be, and the same hereby is, further 
8 in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty-eighth 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


FILLED MILK— TRADING IN COTTON FUTURES. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say a word in reply 
to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL]. 

IT am sure that all fair-minded men want to do what is best 
for the cotton producer. I want to be entirely fair to the 
cotten producer and to the spinner, and I am sure the Senator 
from South Carolina does. The Senator from South Carolina 
is: œ producer and a spinner and a bunker, Producers, spin- 
ners, and bankers are all interested in the cotton industry, as 
T know he is, and they all want to be fair to the industry, as 
I am sure he does. We simply differ as to what should be 
done; 

I helped to frame and pass the present cotton futures act. It 
is: not perfect, but it is a great improvement over the old act. 
We reduced the grades of cotton from 28 down to 9. The last 
time the act was amended 10 grades were provided. These 
10 grades are tenderable upon contracts on the exchange: 
Wheneyer a man buys a contract on the exchange he knows 
that he is going to get one of or some of all of these grades. 
He knows: that the seller has the right under the law to tender 
him cotton named in the 10 grades provided for in the law, so 
when he buys the contract he does so with his eyes open; he 
does so with notice served upon him that only’ the grades 
named in this law—one of the 10 or some of all of them—may be 
tendered. They are the grades fixed by law. 

Mr. President, we felt that a dispute might arise between 
the buyer and the seller as to whether or not the seller was 
complying with the contract, and I suggested a provision that I 
thought would take care of that situation. Then tf the buyer, 
when the cotton was tendered, should say to the seller: This 
is not the cotton that E contracted for; these are not the grades 
named in the contract, and I do not want this cotton,” and if 
the seller contended that they were the grades named in the 
contract the buyer can now under the law we have bring him 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can and will determine whether or not the contract has 
been complied with, 

That is the law to-day. I want to read it to Senators. Here 
is the provision. It is very brief: 


The partien to such contract may agree, at the time of the tender, 
as to the ce of the grade or grades so tendered, and that if they 


shall not then agree as to such price, then, and in that event, the 
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buyer of said contract shall have the right to demand tbe specific 


fulfilment of such contract by the actual delivery of cotton of the 
basis grade named therein at the price specified for such basis grade 
n said contract. 

There it is, Mr. President; it is as plain as the nose on your 
face—the specific arrangement in the law by which the man 
who buys cotton can have the contract fulfilled. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Iam very much interested in all this cotton 
question; in fact, we have something respecting it in this 
bill, to add to the effectiveness of the fight on the boll 
weevil: but I feel as if we ought to cut these things pretty short 
until we can pass this bill and get it to conference, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I promise the Senator that I shall not consume 
over five or six minutes more. 

Mr. President. as I said before on this subject, the Senator 
from South Carolina hus provided a proposition here for the 
regulation of dealing in cotton futures that I believe—I may be 
mistaken—that would give undue advantage to the spinner and 
be very hurtful to the producer. I fear that his bill, if enacted 
into law, would put a premium upon the best grades of cotton, 
and drive down the low grades, and would outlaw and unduly 
cheapen the low grades of cotton. 

1 fear that under this proposition of his the buyer could come 
into the market and, purely for the purpese of buying all the 
cotton a farmer had, some of it at a very low figure, pick out 
the cream of his crop and say, “I can use this. I will pay you 
a good price for these two or three grades, but I do not want 
the other grades.” Then the farmer would say, “ Well, I have 
got to sell all of it.” Then the buyer would say, Well, I do 
not need it and I may not be able to use it, but I will give you 
so much for it rather than bave you take it back home.” If 
the buyer wanted to play such a game, low-grade cotton would 
be seriously handicapped. 

Under the present law, which I have helped to work out for 
a number of years, trying to protect and safeguard the inter- 
ests of the producer, the buyer in the spot market buys all of 
it, every grade of it, and he tells the producer when he brings 
it up, Here is your cotton, 10 or 20 bales. This is middling 
falr, strictly middling, low middling,” and so on down. I will 
give you so much all around for your cotton,” and he buys it all. 
I fear that the other thing would happen if the Senator's bill 
should become a law. I say again that I may be mistaken in 
that; but I want to say this, Mr. President : 

Under the leadership of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Surrul the Agricultural Department made a test of the 
tensile strength of cotton, and it was shown that there was 
very little difference in the strength of the various grades, and 
that for spinning purposes all of these grades were good: and 
I assert, as I did here once before, that yeu could take these 
low grades of cotton and dye them, as the spinners do, red or 
brown or black or yellow, and nobody but an expert could tell 
one grade from another. I want a perfectly fuir deal given to 
the producer of cotton, and I am fighting for that purpose. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to the Senator, 
Mr. DIAL. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken about 


middling fair, because there is very little middling fair grown— 
only a very few bales. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not so very many bales. I understand the 
Senator's point; but I assert that when the average grade of 
our cotton is dyed red nobody but an expert can tell low mid- 
dling from middling fair. 

Here is a statement which I read before from a paper deveted 
to the cotton producers’ side of this question. It Is published 
in the greatest cotton-producing State in the Union. It is the 
Cotton and Cotton Oil News, published at Dallas, Tex. 

This is what it says: 

We sincerely hope that no Member of either House or Senate will 
disturb existing conditions. Let well enough alone. 

Then it proceeds: 

Our advice to Congress, now In session, Is to study well all measures 
aimed at cotton or grass future dealing, because futures in both com- 
modities are so indivisibly connected with and so vital to the spot 
interest of both that any interference with existing rules may be 
franght with grave consequences to the producers of grain and cotton, 
and that class of our citizens are, as a rule, less able to stand any 
adverse condition that might arise from injurious legislation. 

Mr. President, my friend from South Carolina tells us that 
the farmers have lost millions of dollars. That is true. He 
says mey lost it by not getting a good price for their cotton. 
That is true. I differ from him as to the cause of that. The 
cause of that is that the producer is not enabled to hold his 
cotton off the market until the price will yield an amount which 
will cover the cost of production plus a profit. If yon safe- 


guard the farmer in the marketing of his cotton, so that he 


can keep it off the market until the price will yield a profit, he 
will always get a good price for it. But what is the trouble? 
When the market opens up influences are put to work to drive 
him into the market, and he has to throw his cotton on the 
market without regard to market conditions. He is not per- 
mitted to hold it until the price. will yield a profit. 

Let me illustrate briefly.. The farmer who has some cotton 
to-day—and very few of them have any—can get 30 cents a 
pound for it. The farmer who was forced to sell in the early 
part of the season, just a few months ago, got 17 or 18 cents a 
pound for it. He sold it below the cost of production. The 
thing to do is to enable the farmer to get money on his cotton, 
to go to a bank and borrow, to put his cotton in the warehouse 
and keep it out of the hands of the spinner, keep it off the 
market, and then the price will go up. 

If you will throw those safeguards around the farmer, the 
day will come speedily, as Senator John T. Morgan, of my 
State, once said it would come, when the farmer will fix the 
price at his own door. 

Mr. President, there is more the matter with the cotton market 
than the suggestions coming from my friend from South Caro- 
lina. It is not an ideal market by any means, but I suggest to 
my friend, and for the consideration of those from the South- 
ern States with myself, that the next provision we must work 
on is one to prevent unlimited short selling on the exchanges. 
That is one of the great evils that we must correct. 

Cotton is 30 cents a pound now. If the law of supply and de- 
mand were to he permitted to operate, cotton would be 40 cents 
a pound to-day and higher. 

1 want to read a brief statement on the cotton situation be- 
fore I close, just to give Senators and the country an idea of 
the searcity of cotton: 

Cotton statistics for the season are startling and will make the cotton 
world sit up and take notice. During the 6 months and 23 days of this 
cotton season spinners of the world have taken 8,393,000 bales of cot- 
ton against 8,621,000 u year ago. After this date last year, spinners 
took 4,400,000 bales. The 1922 crop was 9,700,000 bales, of which 
8.400,00 bales have been taken, leav 1 106,006 bales, and carrying 
over 1.726,000 bales, or a total of 2,806,060 bales for the coming five 
Months, 

Mr. President, it is simply startling. 

The visible supply of cotton this week is 2,662,000 bales, against 
2,914,000 bales on the 31st day of July, 1920, or more than a quarter 
of a million bales less, and it is well known that July cotton sold at 
43.75 cents in July, 1920, and yet we find to-day that there are people 
with nerve enough to sell cotton short, with such a situation as this 
confronting them, 

This is a report from a man who knows the exact condition 
in the cotton world. : 

I want to say in conclusion that under the law a man who buys 
cotton and can have the Secretary of Agriculture force the seller 
to tender the cotton stipulated in the contract if the cotton named 
in the contract is not tendered. Not only that, but under the law, 
if the parties differ as to the amount of money which should be 
paid, if the contract is settled in money and not in cotton, and 
the seller is not willing to take the amount of money offered 
as the difference between the grades, he can then come to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and force the seller to produce the 
cotton named in the contract. 

With these two provisions in the law I am going to reiterate, 
the thing we need to do is to stop this unlimited short selling 
of the cotton upon the exchange. The thing we need to do is to 
epable the farmer to borrow money on his cotton, and hold the 
cotton off the market until the price justifies him in selling it. 
If we do that, all will be well with the cotton producer. 

PRINTING OF FOREIGN POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Wyoming whether he will yleld to me for the purpose of calling 
up a conference report which, in my judgment, will not require 
more than one minute? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield with pleasure, if it will not lead to 
debate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a conference report on Senate bill 2703. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER taid before the Senate the 
conference report, which was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. 
2703) to allow the printing and publishing of illustrations of 
foreign postage and revenue stamps from defaced plates, hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In line 3, page 1, after the word “ al- 
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bums." strike out the semicolon and insert a period, and in 
lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: “ Nothing in 
Said sections shall be construed to forbid or prevent similar 
illustrations, in black and white only, in philatelic or historical 
articles, books, journals, albums, or the circulars of legitimate 
publishers or dealers in such stamps, books, journals, albums, 
or circulars, of such portion of the border of a stamp of the 
United States as may be necessary to show minor differences 
in the stamp so illustrated, but all such illustrations shall be 
at least four times as large as the portion of the original United 
States stamp so illustrated“; and the House agree to the same. 

W. P. DILLINGHAM, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

Jno. K. SHIELDS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 

W. D. Bores, 

Harron W. SuMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the Senate is en- 
titled to know what is in progress. What is the conference re- 
port and what is the agreement contemplated? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The original bill was a measure to allow 
the printing and publishing of illustrations of foreign postage 
stamps from defaced plates. There are a great many stamp 
collectors in this country, and the purpose was to permit them 
to issue and gather together defaced stamps and print them 
for the benefit usually of children. Mark you, these stamps are 
to be printed in black and white, not in color, and they are to 
be defaced, so that they can not possibly be used again. 

The only amendment made by the House of any consequence 
wus to extend this right to the printing and publishing of 
United States stamps, but with the same, and even more rigor- 
ous, protection against any possible misuse. Our bill was con- 
fined to foreign stumps. The bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously, it passed the House unanimously, after this amend- 
ment had been agreed to, and the conference report is a unani- 
mous report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head “Department of Labor, Bureau of Immi- 
gration,” on page 41, after line 18, to insert: 


under t N. of „ 
Bc: 375, 67th Cong.), as fully set forth in the House Document No. 

, reported to Congress at its present session, $495.69. 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 42, line 
14, after the numerals “550” to insert the words “and Senate 
‘Document Numbered 816,” and on line 15, to strike out “ $4,- 
400.52" and insert “ $25,195.15,” so as to read: 

Navy DEPARTMENT. 
MISCELLANEOTS, 

Damage claims: To pay claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined the Navy Department un- 
No. 9285 Teh Cone . orth, ia House 88 320 aud 
Renate’ Document We. 316, reported to Congress at its present session, 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the Senator in charge 
of the bill whether in the general naval appropriation act an 
item was not carried to meet such claims as the Navy De- 
partment omitted to ascertain and adjust? 

Mr. WARREN. That related to claims under a certain 
amount, This is for claims that exceed the amount specified 
in that bill. Claims amounting to less than $5,000 could be 
settled without submission to Congress, but they must submit 
te Congress claims amounting to more than that. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether or not an investigation 
was made by the committee. or did they rely wholly on the rep- 
resentations made by the Navy Department? 

Mr. WARREN. We have to rely upon the investigations, 
after they have taken place, because we have no means of going 
back of them. But the reports show the cases were very care- 


fully considered. A board of survey and review has passed 
upon them, and they have come from the department, and of 
course have the approval of the Cabinet officer in charge of the 
department. 

Mr. KING. I confess I do not understand the propriety of 
this course. If we commit to the Navy Department, or to the 
War Department, the authority to investigate and pay claims 
up to a certain amount, that is one thing, but if we authorize 
them to make an investigation and report to Congress, and 
then Congress shall make payment upon other claims in excess 
of that amount, Congress relying simply upon the representa- 
tions of the Navy Department or the War Department, it seems 
to me would be required to apply the same principle to 
every other department of the Government, and we might just 
as well do away with the Committee on Claims. If the Navy 
Department make recommendations as to claims to be allowed, 
and the Congress make payments merely upon their representa- 
tion, without the matters going to the Committee on Claims, 
we might as well do away with that committee. 

Mr. WARREN. This is an entirely different class of claims 
from what the Senator indicates. These are claims for damages 
where ships of the Government have damaged private property, 
and the law has already provided how those claims shall be 
settled We are only appropriating under the law, exactly as 
the law asks us to do. 

Mr. HALE. I think I can explain the matter, On De- 
cember 28, 1922, two laws were approved, one providing as 
follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to consider, aa- 
certain, adjust, and determine the amounts due on all claima for dam- 
ages occasioned since the 6th day of April, 1917, where the amount 
of the claim does not exceed the sum of $3,000. 

That is in the case of collisions at sea, and damages arising 
from collisions at sea. The second one provided: 

That nihoniy is hereby conferred upon the head of each depart- 
ment and establishment acting on behalf of the Government of the 
United States to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine any claim 
5 after April 6, 1917, om account of damages to or loss of 
privately owned property where the amount of the cl does not 
exceed $1,000, can by the negligence of any officer or employee of 

Government acting within the scope of his employment. Such 
amount as May be found to be due to uny claimant shall be certified 
to Congress as a legal claim for payment out of appropriations that 
may be made by Congress therefor. 

These claims come under those two laws. The purpose of 
enacting the law was to prevent any of these small claims 
being brought before Congress and Congress having to act 
upon them. The department is authorized now to act upon 
them and report to Congress, and Congress then appropriates 
for the payment of the claim. 

Mr. KING. The Senator sees what the amendment means. 
We select this department and possibly the War Department, 
although I am not sure of that, and we say that if a tort is 
committed by some officer of the Navy and a claim results 
against the Government, then the Navy Department is au- 
thorized to make payment for the tort up to a certain amount. 

Mr. HALE. Up to a small amount. 

Mr. KING. And beyond that amount they are to make an 
investigation and make recommendations, and that constitutes 
a legal claim against the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. There has to be an investigation in any 
case by a regular board, no matter how small the amount of 
the claim. 

Mr. KING. If a tort is committed by some official of the 
Department of the Interior or the Post Office Department or 
any other department of the Government, the claimant or per- 
son injured may not have his claim adjusted in the sume way. 
He has to bring suit against the Government, if the statute 
permits it, or, in default of suit, present his claim to Congress, 
and it is referred to the appropriate committee and handled in 
the usual way. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator was here when the laws 
were enacted. This is merely following out the provisions of 
the law. 

Mr, KING. I merely said that the law is discriminatory, and 
it seems to me manifestly unwise. 


Mr. HALE. If that is so, some steps should be taken to have 
the law repealed. 
Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator, and [ think the law 


ought to be repealed if it is as the Senator states. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head “Navy Department, miscellaneous,” on page 42, 
line 14, after the numerals 550, to insert “and Senate Docu- 
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ment No, 316,” and at the end of line 15 to strike out “ $4,400.52 ” 
and insert “ $25,195.15,” so as to make the paragraph read: 
Damage claims: To pay claims for damages te or losses of 8 


owned p rty adjusted and determined by the N: 
the 3 99 — of the act approved December 28, 1922 (Public, No. 875, 
House —— 550 and Sena 


2 Cong. N as fully set Piri in 
is aep o. 316, reported to Congress at its 3 8 


REE amendment was agreed to. 

The next ameùdment was, on page 42, line 23, after the 
numerals “580,” to strike out “$16,940.61” and insert “and 
Senate Document No. 323, $27,336.30,” so as to make the para- 


graph read: 
MeO) 10, as 


To pay the claims adjusted and determined <b the Naty 
ment under tbe provisions of the act ber . 19 June 2 
1922 Bubis & 


amended b; =e act ap) poses Decem 

67th Cone.) on accoun ree 3 Which r aval vessels ear 

‘ound to e Sed n House 
ument No. 580 and Senate Document No- 323. ‘on 386 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, under the head “ Post Office De- 
partment,” at the top of page 47, to insert: 


Reimbursement to postal employees: For reimbursement to Postal 
Service employees on account Ott fines improperly levied by local author- 
ities for carrying arms while ra stal Service duty, and for 
edo of amounts collected for 00 frearms in excess of War 

partment value, fiscal year 1923, $1,000. 

The reading of the bill was continued to page 43, line 10, the 
last paragraph read being as fellows: 

For making such changes as may be permissible under the terms of 
the treaty peoyigin for ue limitation of naval armament, concluded 
on February blished in Senate Document No. 126 of the 
Rixt seventh e, second session, in the turret guns ef the 
battleships Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Arizona, 
OPERA 1 9 0 BAe 5 5 Idaho, and New 

ezico as will increase e of s of such battle 
ships, te remain neailable oes oo 41.15 1921 $6,500,000, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in connection with the item just 
read, I desire to have read at the desk an article by Rear Ad- 
miral Fullam, which is illuminating and instructive and deals 
with an important feature of our Navy. 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Times, Saturday. February 10, 1923.] 
Untrep STATES NEEDS PLANES AND SUBS, Sars FuLLAM—ADVOCATES 
STRONG NAVY—DAY OF DREADNAUGHTS ALMOST GONB, WRITES REAR 
ÀDMIRAL—CITES Wonto Wan. 


[By Rear Admiral W. F. Fullam, U. S. N., retired, one of the foremost 
naval authorities.] 


Sn the ers meg ce for the 93 Times, Rear 
\dmiral W. F. Fullam, U. retired, criticizes Seeretary of the 
Aaye Deos aby's request for $6, 800. 860 to modernize some of the old naval 
Hing, 3 Abak — would be far wiser to spend the money 

pes ADA and 
The propositiòn to expend, "$30,000,000 or more to increase the gun 
Tange and to improve the above-water anes: 5 protection of 
our present battleships in order that the the better resist torpe- 
does, mines, and bombs, presents many in ine g and serious problems. 
Page policy should not be 8 until it is thoroughly analyzed and 
ts soundness demonstrated beyond question. Let us briefly — it. 

FUTILITY OF PATCHING. 


Ju the first place, the plan to spend so much money on the ships 
that have been declared to be the backbone” of our Navy is tanta- 
mount to an admission of the following facts: 

9 Tasi the dreadnaught is very vulnerable to air and submarine 
attack. 


2. That the airplane used in controlling gunfire has increased the 
practicable range of big guns. 

8. That the uppi decks are too week to resist heavy bombs and 
the ae fire of heavy gons 

4. That the under-water hull can ant 75 present resist modern torpe- 
does, heavy mines, and heayy bombs that explode as depth bombs below 
water. 

5. That these weaknesses in the dreadnaught force us to the un- 
fortunate expedients of loading the ships down with more deck armor 
and adding “ blisters” and “bulges” under water, as a protection 
for the ship’s hull. 

6. As a result of these changes the ships will sink deeper in the 
water and their as will be reduced by the defensive projecting 
“blisters attached below the water line. 


BATTLESHIP’S WEAKNESSES. 


All these weaknesses in the 1 tte been known for years. 
Attention has been ealled to them 8 officers at 
home and abroad. It was demonstrated re Ses before the Naval 
Committees of Congress two years a and verified by the 8 
of the German ships, that the dreadnaught as now designed is so 
weak that its years, if not its days, are numbered. That submarines 
and mines in the World War cireumseribed the battleship's use- 
fulness and that air forces, as recently developed, had jeopardized 
its — — existence. 

Despite these powerful arraignments, the DO and officia! forces 
that backed the 19 T6 building program turned a, ba pooh- 
submarines and air forces, and would haye pushea Faid s 
and battle cruisers to completion had it not n. ie — dears 
ie! the 8 of the Washington conference that happily stopped the 

tleship race. 

It is not enough to say that some of 41 855 ships, had they been com- 
pleted, would have been provided with these new offensive and de- 
Tensive features. The best naval minds in the world to-day are of 


the bomb, por e attackin 
be so increased as to wreck 


to hear- the — 9 — 
1916 six-year-old ‘ing-p 
silenced, within limits, by the fact thee en preat administration very 
pro ee considers the treaties to be both rig 

ut their conservative behind-the-times mental processes which blind 

them to the inevitable future domination of air and submarine forces in 

rfare still act to shackle their minds. It ma there- 

fore, that this project to attempt to pateh up our battloah ips is a vain 

effort to resuscitate the defunct 1916 program by some kind of naval 
blood transfusion. 

To be sure there has been some 1 in the discussion. Conservative 
minds have been forced, ee ir will, to admit the value — sub- 
marine and alr forces, The Navy Department and Secretary H 
8 have s our gee ot ——.— long-range pateat Aa ghat 

airplanė carriers, and nes. This is most fortunate, for 
the Navy is * in need of these types. Without them the Navy, even 
—— a hundred battleships, would be powerless. It would be a weak 


Novia writer believes in a streng Navy. The United States must have 
a strong Navy. But what is a strong Navy? That is the question. 
Patching up the slow-moving ice-wa, elements will not make it 
strong. We do not make it strong By rst making it weaker. We must 
ee 5 the battleships we now have, but we must add the new weapons 
that we now lack—swift, powerful, deadly rag Het that have put the 
dreadnought between two such 3 fires t its proponents now 
propose tọ roof it over and armor its bottom. 

fact that England may pursue this patching policy is no 
reason for our doing so. We must lead, not P follow, in — de- 
velopment. Admiral Sir Percy Scott once said that Sir John Fisher 
led the German admiralty, EAV to the World War, into a vain 
and foolish battleship race, and that this blind blunder by the 
Germans won the war for the Allies. And this fact is admitted 
to-day. 

Had Germany refused to enter the dreadnought race and developed 
and built a large submarine fleet, as well as a powerful air force in 
1910 to 1914, she would have won the war hands down, despite the 
battleship fleets of England, France, Italy, pirn, and the United 
States. Suppose Germany had had 100 submarines instead of 30 


in 1914? 

Ask Jellicoe and Sims what they think about it. Remember the 
first statement Jellicoe made to Sims in the spring of 1917, when 
Sims reached London: We can not go on like this much lon 

The United 3 must not be led by the nose as stupi 
Germany, and with the same result—to lose the next war. We must 
think and act for ourselves—and we must think and act right. We 


must leok ahead, not back. 
There is one more important int—the financial. Will Congress 


as was 


and the ple give us more millions to put patches on weak battle- 
ships and at the same time give us the milions we really need for 
cruisers, submarines, and air forces? Will they do both? If not, 


which will they most likely do? Will they readily agree to spend money 
on the dying naval gladiators of the past, or will they pe to add 
to the modern and powerful elements of a 1923 fighting 8 

We may perhaps add 3 or 4. miles to the range of e battle- 
ship guns, making it 15 miles, or we may develop the airplane carrier, 
whose gun, the airplane, will have a range of 100 miles, four times 
as great as the 16-inch gun. ‘And the carrier can have a s§ 
from 5 to 10 miles greater than the patched battleships. Which? 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, at the top of page 47, to insert the following: 

Reimbursement to postal employees: For reimbursement to Postal 
Service boy See en account of fines improperly levied by local 
authorities carrying arms while engaged on Postal Service duty and 
for refunds of amounts collected for loss of firearms in excess of War 
Department value, fiscal year 1923, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, at the end of line 19, 
to strike out “$1,250,000” and insert “$1,500,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk hire 
for clerks and employees absent with pay at first and second class 
post offices and temporary and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and 
winter resort post offices, fiscal year 1923, $1,500,000, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator with respect to the items under the head of Postal 
Service, on page 47: First, the item of $50,682.24; secondly, 
the item for $2,000,000; and third, the item just read by the 
Secretary, of $1,500,000, being an increase of a quarter of a 
million dollars over the appropriation allowed by the other 
House; then the next item for $75,000; and the next amend- 
ment offered by the committee, : mounting to $300,000. We 
have made appropriations, as the Senator knows, in the gen- 
eral appropriation bill for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is not astonishing to me 
that the Senator from Utah should make the inquiry, because 
the committee was also astonished to the extent that it re- 
quired a great deal of proof to induce us to insert these 
amendments. It was, however, found to be strictly necessary. 

The fact is that the postal business has increased more than 
14 per cent since we made our appropriations for these pur- 
poses. That business is increasing right along to that extent. 
Many articles which were formerly sent from one section to 
another by private transportation companies are now sent un- 
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der postage stamps. That increases greatly the work of the 
Post Office Department, but the earnings of the Post Office 
Department are, of course, correspondingly increased. 

It is always necessary to have auxiliary clerks for certain 
ost offices. Take a post office, for example, at watering places 
n the summer, where there is practically no business in the 

winter, 

We must enlarge the service there. We must also provide 
additional compensation for transportation and other matters, 
I will ask that the telegram which I send to the Secretary's 
desk be read, it being merely one telegram out of thousands 
which are sent in from postmasters all over the country. The 
declaration of the Postmaster General was that in the month of 
June employees would have to be suspended for one-half of the 
month unless we make this appropriation. The telegram which 
I send to the desk is from the postmaster at Los Angeles, Calif. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., February 27, 1923. 


First ASSISTANT. POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Conditions this morning at S a, m. such that immediate action 
should be taken for additional help. There were on hand 30,000 city 
letters, 20,000 outgoing letters, 2 sacks outgoing papers, 150 sacks 
city papers. All regular clerks working nine hours dally; substitutes 
working only fiye hours; this necessary, as auxiliary allowance ex- 
pended ; carriers curtailing delivery, and in many cases parcels can not 
e delivered day received. 

O’ Bares, Postmaster. 

Mr. WARREN. The condition stated in the telegram seems 
to be general over the country, Business is increasing in almost 
every post office in the United States. ‘The expenses are in- 
creasing and the receipts of the oftices are correspondingly 
increasing. The Post Oflice Department is a tremendous con- 
cern; in fact, it is the greatest business concern we have to 
proyide for unless, perhaps, it be the Shipping Board. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator as to the first 
item providing $50,682.24 for compensation for postmasters, 
As I understand, the compensation of postmasters was fixed by 
law. Is this appropriation to pay for the salaries of postmasters 
in new post offices? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Utah, we will say, is a 
postmaster at some town, So long as he can put in 12 or 15 
hours a day and get the work done, it is all right; but when 
business increases he must temporarily have some help which 
perhaps can not be provided under the ordinary appropriation 
providing for the compensation of clerks. Of course, this is 
nothing new, but is as old as the Post Office Department itself. 

Mr, KING. But this appropriation is for compensation of 
postmasters, not for additional or auxiliary help, to use the 
expression employed by the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. So far as that ts concerned, almost every 
day there comes to the Senate for confirmation the names of 
postmasters in presidential post offices which had heretofore 
been of a lower class. It is assumed, of course, that when the 
offices are raised to a presidential grade the postmasters get 
the pay of such grade, and where their salaries had previously 
been a few hundred dollars they may receiye $1,000 or some 
such sum per annum, perhaps. 

Mr. KING. Is it the Senator’s view, from the testimony 
which was taken before his committee, that the compensation 
for postmasters provided for in this item is because of the 
transfer from the lower to the higher grades? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘That is true to some extent, but the appro- 
priutions also cover new post offices. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If I may ask a question, I desire to say 
that I notice the appropriation is for the fiscal year 1922. Is 
that back pay which the Government owes these postmasters? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘The Post Office Department has business al- 
most all over the world, and its accounts often come in late. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But this is to pay postmasters themselves 
and could not be used for any other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN, Very well. If the Senator from Tennessee 
were a postmaster and he had not received compensation, he 
would want to receive his compensation later, would he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The remarkable thing about it is that we 
did not appropriate a sufficient sum to pay the salaries of post- 
masters at the time the general appropriation bill was passed. 

Mr. WARREN. We have been economizing on appropriations 
for the Post Office Department as closely as we could, and wher- 
ever we could cut we have cut, The consequence is that in 


the case of a great establishment, such as the Post Office De- 
partment, which is growing all the time, we are required to 
fali back on deficiency appropriations. 

Mr. McKELLAR, 
Budget Bureau? 


Were all these Items passed on by the 


Mr. WARREN. Every one of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Every item in this bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Every item in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The item providing for postmasters seems 
to be quite unusual, because we have previously had deficiency 
bills containing similar items. This is the third one. We made 
a general appropriation for the Post Office Department In 1922 
for the fiscal year 1923, and have since passed several deficiency 
bills covering the fiscal year 1923. It is quite remarkable, 
therefore, that these postmasters have not been paid. 

Mr. WARREN. I once had the misfortune to own a building 
which was rented by the Post Office Department, and I ob- 
tained what little rental I received from the Government five 
years after the Government had ceased to occupy the building. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I can understand that, but I can not un- 
derstand why postmasters who served in 1922 should not get 
thelr salaries until now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I read from the testimony 
before the House committee in reference to this matter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I read from the testimony, as follows: 
sean CHAIRMAN. What is this compensation to postmasters, fiscal year 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is a similar item, 

That is, similar to one previously discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty thousand six bundred and eighty-two dollars 
and twenty-four cents, Did we not give you a deficiency appropriation 
for that some time ago? 

Mr. BARTLETT, You allowed a defictency of $1,399,508,05, but the 
additional accounts adjusted by the Comptroller General shew further 
sums due postmasters, 5 to $50,682.24, 
ee e ee Why is it it takes so long to find out what ie due 

Mr. BARTLETT. The original ef piaia was found to be insum- 
cient, and, as the accounts are adjusted, the Comptroller General cer- 
titles the additional amounts found due, 

The CHAIRMAN, Of course, he adjusts them if he gets them? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why does he not get them? 


Mr. BARTLETT. There are various reasons why we can not secure the 


rendition of all postmaster accounts promptly. The postmasters, some- 


times, at very small offices, desert the offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean they go away and do not come back? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAMAN, Then what happens? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The records of the office eventually reach the central 
accounting office. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It looks to me like a very loose manner of 
conducting business that the United States Government does 
not pay its postmasters promptly, but that we have to appro- 
priate one year and a half after their salary was due $50,000 
to pay postmasters that should have been paid promptly every 
month. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Senator would certainly criticize 
the department if they paid out this $50,862 before the Comp- 
troller General had an opportunity to pass upon it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. i 

Mr. PHIPPS. This matter has to be cleaned up every year, 
We are dealing with very large amounts, and there is a defi- 
ciency in that particular item, due to the fact, as the Senator 
knows, because he sits on the Post Office Committee, that we 
try to shear the appropriations down and to prevent them from 
becoming extravagant. Mr. Bartlett testified that in one item 
alone the deficiency of $1,400,000 already appropriated was not 
sufficient. Fifty thousand dollars is relatively small in propor- 
tion. The Senator will recognize that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not ever remember of such a thing 
having occurred before in the Post Office Department. This is 
the first time I ever knew it to happen. 

Mr. WARREN. The pay for post-office employees Is $2,000,- 
000 a week. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say in conclusion that the 
statement just submitted by the able Senator from Colorado 
shows an appropriation in one deficiency bill quite recently of 
more than $1,000,000 for one particular branch of the service. 
I do not know the aggregate amount carried in the two pre- 
ceding deficiency appropriation bills for the Post Office De- 
partment, but I doubt not that all of the items amount to sev- 
eral million dollars. In addition to those large amounts, we 
have In this bill deficlency appropriations—I have but has- 
tily examined the items—of between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, I think, hardly realizes how 
small a percentage even that is to a $600,000,000 expenditure. 
It costs us to run the Post Office Department nearly $600, 
000,000 yearly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have before me the deficiency bill signed 
on January 22, 1923, last month, and it provides on page 7: 

For compensation to postmasters, fiscal year 1922— 

Just the words that the pending item is in— 


$1,599,508.03, 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I directed the attention of the Senator to 
those figures just a moment ago. The item in the pending bill 
is supplemental to that item of $1,399,000. 


Mr. WARREN. The Senator overlooks the fact that the sal- 
aries of the low-class post offices are determined by the earnings 
of the office, and the earnings of the office can not be deter- 
mined until the result of the business of the office for a given 
period is known. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Missing the correct amount by $1,399,- 
508.03 and then missing that by $50,000 seems to me to be very 
poor business management. It does seem to me that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget ought to be able to submit in January a 
statement that would be fairly conclusive for at least a month. 
It has just been slightly over a month since they sent in here a 
request for appropriations for $1,399,508.03. It may be that 
next month we will have an estimate of $50,000 more, and so on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amount is not a guess. The 
department or the Budget Bureau can not send here a guess 
of what amount will be required up to a certain time. An esti- 
mate for the amounts in the last deficiency bill came in, and 
that was the amount at that time found to be actually due 
postmasters. Since then it has been settled—not guessed at, but 
settled—that there is a further amount due postmasters of 
$50,682.24. The Senator would not want the Bureau of the 
Budget to guess at the amount that was to be paid to post- 
masters? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they ought to know about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not know about it in advance. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They ought not to be sending in here re- 
quests for deficiency appropriations every month. 

Mr. SMOOT. No human being could tell in advance what 
amount would be required. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is not a good way to legislate; it is 
not the way to manage; and if the Budget Bureau can not do 
any better than that I think it had better quit. 

Mr. SMOOT. No human being can tell what the total com- 
pensation of postmasters is going to be. It depends upon the 
amount of business done by various little post offices, and the 
amount can not be guessed at. I should not want the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to make any estimate in the form 
of a guess, and say, “ We guess it will be $50,000,” or “ We guess 
it will be a million dolars.” Whenever these accounts are 
finally audited and ascertained, then we appropriate for them, 
and that has been the policy all the time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says the bureau ought not to 
guess. That is true. But when the Budget sent an original 
estimate here for the Post Office Department last year they 
must have guessed at it then, because they then said to the 
Congress that the amount that they submitted was not a guess 
but an accurate statement of what amount would be necessary. 
Now we find that they missed it in January, at any rate, by 
$1,399,508.03, and even now there is still a further discrepancy 
of $50,000 for which we have to appropriate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, those two accounts are quite 
different items. As to the item which we are discussing now, 
no human being knew what it would be until the reports had 
been submitted from the various post offices and a final state- 
ment and audit had been made. 

The other proposition, of course, is an estimate. This is not 
an estimate. This is an actual amount that is found to be 
owing, and we appropriate to the very cent to cover all of 
it. All of the others are estimates, and, of course, nobody 
could tell then exactly what it would be down to the cent or 
the dollar or the hundred dollars, and in some cases not to 
the million dollars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just remark again that 
it seems to me the Budget, as managed at present, is a fifth 
wheel to the wagon. 

Mr. SMOOT. You will never get a better manager. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while we are on this item 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, why does not the Senator 
make some motion, if he is not pleased with the bill? 

Mr. KING. I can not offer a motion dealing with this 
matter at the present time, under the rule, until we finish 
the committee amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator can offer amendments to these 
committee amendments. 

Mr. KING. That is true, but what I was about to ask 
concerning now was not an amendment. I can get the infor- 
mation now, and save offering an amendment which would call 
for an explanation, and would delay the matter. 

I was about to ask the Senator with respect to the item 
of $1,000,000, found on page 48, for 15 division superintendents, 
15 assistant division superintendents, and so forth. Is that 
deficiency ? 


Mr. WARREN. That is to carry out the law which already 
exists. Perhaps the Senator will remember that we have 
had several discussions at different times about the number 
of those superintendents, and they have had to be added to 
from time to time. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand, we have increased the 
number of superintendents, and this calls for an additional 
$1,000,000 for their salaries. I assume that the Senator an- 
swers “ Yes.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Referring to the next item of $3,500,000 for 
inland transportation by railroad routes, could not that have 
been foreseen and estimated for, or is that a deficit? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is covered by what I said. It repre- 
sents between 14 and 15 per cent of the business which has 
had to be transported in the last year under our Postal Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 47, after line 22, to insert: 


For pay of letter carriers at offices already established, including 
substitutes for letter carriers absent without pay, City Delivery Serv- 
ice, fiscal year 1923, $300,000. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of that item of $300,000 for substitutes for letter 
carriers absent without pay. It is a rather peculiar provision 
of law when you appropriate $300,000 to pay for substitutes 
who are absent without pay in part. 

Mr. WARREN. They are all subject, of course, to the leaves 
of absence that all employees of the Government are. Those 
substitutes, of course, are paid out of an entirely different fund, 
and we have to appropriate accordingly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why could not the Budget have known 
something about that, and why could not the department have 
known something about it? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator contends all the time, or seems 
to understand, that these things were made up by the Budget 
Bureau with figures before them, lately. The original esti- 
mates were made up last August and September, the latest 
ones. The increase since then, and the shortages, have been 
estimated as nearly as possible up to date; and these things 
are in addition to those that were estimated for and appro- 
priated heretofore. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call attention to the language: 

For pay of letter carriers at offices already established. 


We have atready appropriated for letter carriers at offices 
already established. 

Mr. WARREN. Let us assume that the Senator is a letter 
carrier. He has worked his 11 months and he gets a month's 
leave. He gets his pay. Who is going to take his place? The 
“ah has to be done by a substitute, and that substitute has to 

paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is provided for in the appropriation 
bill for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. WARREN. No; it is only provided for as far as they 
had information. The Senator seems to forget all the time 
that there is this big percentage of business being added month 
by month, continually. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, Mr. President, but no one can 
tell how much sick leave a man is going to have. Whenever 
an employee has all of the privileges granted to him in the way 
of sick leave and leave of absence and half holidays, and so 
forth, they amount to over 56 days in the year; and the Senator, 
I think, voted for all of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, permit me to say that this 
illustrates splendidly one of the objections to the taking over 
of the authority of the Post Office Committee to appropriate. 
We have two committees at work on it, and the officers of the 
departments come in after the Budget is made up and after the 
bill is passed; whenever there is a deficiency we find these 
large amounts coming in. 

Mr. SMOOT. They always have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have a law against deficiencies, and 
yet they come right along, with the usual perseverance, and 
get large appropriations from the Government. I am inclined 
to think that it is a very bad way to legislate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he did not sit on the subcommittee that passed upon the 
appropriation bill for the Post Office Department for the coming 
fiscal year 1924 in the room of the Committee on Appropria- 


I did. 
Mr. PIII PPS. And was not that bill handled in exactly the 
same manner that the bill for the fiscal year 1923 was handled? 
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Mr, McKELLAR. Les. 
Mr. PHIPPS. Did the Senator sit on the subcommittee for 


the bill of 1923? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall. 
I did; but here is the point about it 

Mr. PHIPPS. The bill was prepared by a subcommittee of 
the Post Office Committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; and we allowed every appropriation 
that was properly submitted and that was proper and right, 
and we had hearings about it, and we cross-examined the wit- 
nesses, and we looked into it, and we examined it carefully. 

Mr. PHIPPS. In the same manner that it was done this 
year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now the bill comes up before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, a different committee; and to my mind 
facts have not been given here showing that these large ap- 

ropriations were necessary. I call especial attention to this 
£300,000. I know that in our committee we went very fully 
into the matter of the pay of substitutes for letter carriers 
absent without pay. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator went into it, why did he not 
appropriate enough so that we did not have to appropriate 
for it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. WARREN. 
provided it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we did appropriate enough, and 
therefore there is no real reason for this appropriation. At any 
rate the chairman of the committee has not given it to us. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator want to say that the Post 
Office Department has fooled away in the meantime the money 
that the Senator himself voted to appropriate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I do not say that; but we know 
that every department here constantly comes before the com- 
mittee and asks for increased appropriations, and when they 
have two committees instead of one it is just that much easier 
for them to get them. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean to insinuate that the 
present committee is throwing away the public money on the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. WARREN. One would think so from the remarks of the 
Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee is doing the best it can in 
the closing days of the session, of course. I know that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator made one remark 
which I do not think should be permitted to pass; it might be 
misunderstood. I do not believe that the Senator meant to 
insinuate that the subcommittee of which he was a member, 
sitting on the bill for the coming fiscal year, 1924, did not go 


I believe, though, that 


I think we did appropriate enough. 
Last year the Senator was one of those who 


S 5 the various items with as much diligence and care as did 
i 


he subcommittee on which the Senator sat for the year 1923. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not compare them. The Senator 
could not possibly misconstrue in that way any statement that 
I have made. I did not reflect upon anyone. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not think the Senator did, and I did not 
want it to appear so in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It would not appear that way in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But tbat was the inference that might have 
been drawn from the Senator’s statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, the last paragraph read 
being as follows: 

For inland transportation by railroad routes, fiscal year 1923, 
$3,500,000. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask the member of the 
Post Office Committee who is on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHirps]—to explain this 
item. Here is an item of $8,500,000 for inland transportation 
by railroad routes for the fiscal year 1923. Why is it that we 
have to have that enormous sum added to what we have already 
appropriated? We had all the facts before the committee when 
that appropriation was made. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I believe the Senator will re- 
member that in many instances the estimates coming from the 
Post Office Department were allowed in full by the House, and 
there were cases where the Senate committee thought it was 
proper to increase amounts that had been allowed by the House, 
and then, after the Senate had expressed its views and the 
items would go back into conference, the House would not 
always recede. 
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In many instances the House insisted that the amount which 
it considered proper and sufficient should be the amount 
allowed, and that we should not go beyond that. That was true 
in many cases such as this. I have a clear recollection that 
this very item was one where we did not permit the Post Office 
Department to have the full amount originally estimated for 
transportation of mail by inland routes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the original amount? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I want to say that the effect of the recent 
railroad strike was such as to add largely to the cost of that 
transportation. In the Railway Mail Service alone, for salaries, 
there is a large increase. 


Starting last July there was a railroad strike, nation-wide in extent, 
which included all of the shopmen of the various railroads, Within 
a few weeks after the start of this strike the effect of the lack of 
proper men in the shops was very noticeable, with the definite result 
that the trains began to run behind schedule quite generally. This con- 
tinued throughout the strike and is still continuing, with no sign 
of any marked improvement. 

Our railway mall clerks are employed on these trains. When the 
trains are late in arriving at their destinations we are required by law 
to pay the railway mall clerks for the extra time which they have 
put 5 


Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator reading from the hearings 
before the Post Office Subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; not before the Post Office Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee. This was before the deficiency 
subcommittee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We had all of that before us at the time, 
and we appropriated with that in view, and yet we have a de- 
ficiency of $3,500,000 here. 

Mr. PHIPPS. For the fiscal year 1923. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1923. That does not indicate that we did 
not have it before us. What did the Budget provide? 

Mr. PHIPPS. This is additional to the original appropria- 
tion. This is not an item that the Senate passed upon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What did the Budget provide for inland 
transportation ? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not appear to have right at hand here 
the comparative items as between the bills for the two years. 

Mr. WARREN. While the Senator is looking up the items, I 
send to the desk for printing some matter which I wish to have 
go into the Recorp along with the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Under date of February 20, 1923, the Post Office Department officials 
notified postmasters that the appropriation for pay of substitutes and 
of auxiliary and temporary letter carriers was insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the service and no additional allowances would be 
made. Postmasters were also notified that the appropriation for regu- 
lar city delivery carriers, from which the overtime service performed 
by letter carriers must be paid, is exhausted, and that all overtime 
of carriers must be discontinued. This order is mandatory on ali post- 
masters, the notice further states, because a deficiency appropriation 
covering this item has not been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Believing that the conditions resulting from insufficient appropria- 
tions to properly conduct the Postal Service will work injury to its 
good name and harm to the interest of its patrons far beyond the 
economies effected, I desire to submit for your consideration the follow- 
ing statement: 

e estimates submitted by the department officials for pay of letter 
earriers at t offices already established for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, was $71,000, The Congress appropriated $70,200,- 
000, or $800,000 less than the estimates. The department estimates 
for temporary and auxi service was $9,000, The Congress 
appropriated $8,000,000, or $1,000,000 less than the estimates. 

e average annual increase in postal 8 for the preceding 10- 
year period has approximated 7 per cent. The increase in postal re- 
ceipts for the current fiscal year beginning 3 1922, and continu- 
ing on without abatement to the present time ve been far in excess 
of this annual 7 r cent average, The following table, beginning 
with the month of July, 1922, and including January, 1923, shows the 


increase in postal revenues from month to month during the current 
fiscal year as compared with similiar months in the preceding fiscal 


year: 


july, 1922, over July, CPP 2 
ugust, 1922, over t, 1921. 8 10. 
September, 1922, over September, 1921 11.55 
ober, 1 over October, 1921... 14.34 
November, 1922, over November, 1921 13.79 
December, 1922, over December, 19211111 9.00 
January, 1923, over January, CO. EPR E ARPES OSPR A 18. 99 


The increase in postal revenues has been reflected in a steadily mount- 
ing volume of mail matter, but without a corresponding increase in 
the appropriation for the pay of letter carriers, who are an indis- 
pensable factor in handling this mail. In fact, the appropriation 
granted by Congress for the pay of letter carriers at post offices alread 
establish for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, was $70,000, 1 
The same item for the fi year ending June 30, 1923, was $70,200,000, 


1923. 
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or a minor fraction of 1 per cent in the expenditure for letter-carrier 
service as compared with an approximate increase of 123 per cent in 
the volume of mail to be handled as indicated oy, the receipts, For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, the appropriation for temporary an 

auxiliary carrier service totaled $10,500, . The amount . 
by Con s to cover the same item for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1923, was $8,000,000 or a decrease in this item alone for the current 
as compared with the preceding year of $2,500,000, Thus it will be 
noted that in those two major items a considerably less amount has 
been appropriated for pay of letter carriers during the fiscal year 1923 
than in the preceding fiscal year, notwithstanding that the increase in 
ue volume of mail during the same period has reached record propor- 

ons. 

As a result of intensive effort and constant development along lines of 

eater efficiency, the Postal Service to-day has less duplication, less 

ost motion, and less misdirected effort than any considerable institu- 
tion anywhere. The letter-carrier service has achieved a notable effi- 
ciency along these lines that offer little 3 of material improve - 
ment, In the opinion of trained postal officials, the carrier service has 
reached the saturation point and no decrease in expenditures for this 
service can be effected without a 1 decrease in the charac- 
ter of service rendered postal Parone This fact is fully confirmed by 
the testimony of Post Office partment officials before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations in charge of the Post Office appropriation bill, 
which shows that the carrier service is now keyed up as tight as ef- 
cient supervision can make it and that the regular carrier force can not 
handle the mounting volume of mail without further assistance. 

In order to meet the actual needs of the City copa! Service at post 
offices during the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, it 
is neca that a deficiency appropriation be authorized by Congress. 

Postmaster General Work recommended to the Bureau of the Budget 
8 deficiency appropriation of $300,000 for the City Delivery Service for 

he remainder of the fiscal year. This is a modest and conservative esti- 
mace and is only a fraction of the increased revenues of the department 
or the single month of January, 1923. . 

From the standpoint of business and in fairness to the gonia the 
2 and the service we appeal to the Senate to por the nec- 
amy ciency appropriation requested by the Post Office Department 
officials. 

oping you will giye this important matter your earnest considera- 
tion, with kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, Ep. J. CANTWELL, 

Secretary National Association of Letter Carriers. 


Mr. PHIPPS. There is quite a lengthy statement. If the 
Senator had read the hearings of the House committee, which 
were available, he would have gotten much of the information, 
but it is very difficult to give the details and condense them. 
The train schedules show that there were 12,270 connections 
missed on account of delayed trains during the week of No- 
vember 19, 1922, alone. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that some $10,000,000 are carried in this third defi- 
ciency bill over and above the appropriations we made in the 
original Post Office appropriation bill and in two of the defi- 
clency bills for the Post Office Department. It just strikes me 
that a Budget which misses the mark by more than $10,000,000 
is not very accurate in its calculations as to what Congress 
ought to do. 

r. PHIPPS. Let me give the Senator some of these fig- 
ures. When the deficiency bill to which he called attention 
awhile ago was passed in January we allowed $1,250,000 for 
railway transportation. The department then asked for $4,750,- 
000, or $8,500,000 more than was allowed. I read now from 
the hearings: 

The CHAamMAN, Lest there might be any doubt as to the responsi- 
bility for the reduction in the appropriation to $90,000,000 I think 
it is only fair to say, without Intending to reflect on anybody, that 
when this sum of $90,000,000 was Sporcoriated it was appropriated 
at the direct request of Colonel Henderson's predecessor, Colonel 
Shaughnessy, who has since died, and it was not done by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or by the Congress; it was done at Mr, 
Shaughnessy’s request. Did I understand from the reading of that 
communication that had not the railroad strike occurred it ht have 
been possible to have come within the $90,000,000 or close to it? 

Mr. Trem. No, sir; the railroad strike had nothing to do with this 
increase in the mail pay. The increase in mall pay due entirely to 
the increase in postal business and to the bulk Bigs mails carried. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to suggest that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sraxrxx] desires to speak on the 
filled milk bill, and we have only 15 minutes left for debate. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not care to divert the 
attention of the Senate from the deficiency bill, but I do take 
this occasion, as I have only 15 minutes 

Mr, WARREN. Will the Senator excuse me a moment? I 
do not object, of course, to the Senator doing as he has a right 
to do, to take the time now to speak on the filled milk bill, but 
immediately following his address I understand that under the 
unanimous-consent agreement debate will cease on that bill, 
and a vote will follow shortly. I give notice at this time that 
I shall expect the Senate to bear with me after that vote is 
taken until we pass the deficiency bill, whether it takes a part 
of the night or all night, because if we have any intention of 
having it become a law it should be passed by the Senate 
to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand it is expected that an execu- 
tiye session will be held immediately following the disposition 
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of the filled milk bill, and it has been suggested that the Senate 
then revert to the consideration of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. That is what I expect when we open the 
doors and come back into legislative session. 


y FILLED MILK. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, this matter should be called 
to the attention of the Senate and of the leader of the minority. 

The method of legislation upon which we are about to enter 
is, in my humble opinion, an evidence either of gross careless- 
ness or of a lack of moral courage in facing an issue. 

Here is a bill, H. R. 8086, which on its face is essentially 
commendable. A hurried reading of the bill would lead one 
to believe that it was an honest attempt to prevent the sale of 
adulterated milk. It is no such thing. As drawn, it is a 
plain attempt to utilize the dread powers of legislation to 
destroy one business in order to foster another. 

This bill, after a long and complex definition of what filled 
milk is and how it may be sold, declares in section 2: 

It is hereby declared that filled milk, as herein defined, is an adul- 
terated article of food, injurious to the public health, and its sale con- 
stitutes a fraud upon the public. 

The sale of this filled milk is not regulated; it is absolutely 
prohibited, notwithstanding the fact that I can find nothing in 
the record which indicates that any constituent of this so-called 
filled milk is deleterious or unwholesome, that it contains any- 
thing positively injurious or poisonous. The most that can be 
said of it is that it is less deleterious than the natural milk. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes, 

Mr. ROBINSON, I understand the proponents of the bill 
claim that a fraud is perpetrated in the sale of filled milk as 
milk; that, as a matter of fact, it is a mixed, not to say an 


‘adulterated, article; that it is used in an attempt to nourish 


infants; and that to infants it proves deleterious. I under- 
stand that to be the theory upon which the proponents of the 
bill proceed. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is claimed it is deleterious to infants be- 
cause the filled milk is lacking in vitamines which the natural 
milk contains. But here is the point: Instead of providing, as 
everybody is willing to provide, that this milk shall not be sold 
unless it plainly indicates what it contains, and Is plainly dif- 
ferentiated from the other milk, or that it shall not be sold at 
all if it is deleterious to health, the bill provides that because 
it is not quite as good a food for infants as some other food 
a man shall go to the penitentiary for so many years and pay 
a thousand dollars fine for making it and selling it at all. 

In the course of the hearing the proponents of the bill 
called Dr. Joseph Goldberger, of the Public Health Service, 
who is a scientist of recognized ability. He said: 

I tried to inform myself as well as I could by reading this bill that 
this committee is 5 and it seems there are ona or two 
things about it that perhaps it might be proper for me to express an 
opinion about. One of those is the word * deleterious,” qualifying an 
article of food, subsection C of section 1. 

In my judgment that would not be a correct use of the word 
deleterious. From what little I know about such food I would say that 
such food is a wholesome and nutritious article of food and that in the 
usual conventional use of the word deleterious that would not be a 
proper qualification of it. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
proponents of this bill stated they might have to make this 
very article, according to their own representation. 

Mr. STANLEY. It appears it is a fight between two manu- 
facturers of filled milk. There is every evidence of it. 

Mr. DIAL, They said they might have to go into making this 
very article, showing it is not deleterious. 

Mr. STANLEY. ‘There is nothing in the hearings to show 
it is deleterious; yet the Senate of the United States solemnly 
agrees that at 5 o’clock they will take this up, with other bills 
in the way prior to that time, and that when it is taken up no 
amendment may be discussed, but that the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto must be voted on immediately. It is unworthy 
of the Senate to grind legislation through in that way without 
it being understood, without it being digested, and with a de- 
liberate attempt to prevent the Senate knowing what it is 
doing. For if the Senate persists in tying its hands in this 
way it will cease to be a deliberative body. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield, 
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Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
Congress can pass a law declaring an article to be deleterious 
when it is not deleterious or injurious to health and keep it out 
of interstate commerce when it is not inherently deleterious? 

Mr. STANLEY. It is absurd for the Senate to say a thing 
is deleterious when there are not three chemists in the body. 
It is a judicial question. Instead of prohibiting the sale of 
deleterious foods we are to declare by law what is deleterious 
without any knowledge on the subject whatever and refuse to 
discuss it. 

What business is it of the Senate to pass upon technical and 
sclentific questions? After a while we will be saying how long 
skirts shall be and when they are decent or when they are dele- 
terious, and Congress will solemnly pass an act that if a woman 
wears a skirt more than 18 inches from the ground, or wears 
a dress more than 8 inches from the top of her shoulder, it is 
not moral. The exercise of that authority is a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

I represent a State where dairy farming is a great industry. 
I have every desire to encourage this great industry. There are 
no filled-milk makers in Kentucky. I would have every incen- 
tive to support this amendment were I looking simply to that 
which is popular. Nevertheless I shall not hesitate to express 
my disapproval of this character of legislation enacted in this 
Sort of way. 

A bill prohibiting the use of an imitation milk not plainly 
marked in such a way as to show it is such imitation would 
be laudable. A bill prohibiting the making of filled milk or 

repared milk which contains any deleterious substance, and 

roviding heavy penalties for that sort of thing, would meet 
and should meet the approval of every honest and patriotic 
man in the Senate; but this is not legislation of that character. 
It Is invoking the power of Congress to destroy a business, 
whether it is legitimate or not, whether it is making a whole- 
some or a deleterious food or not, by declaring the food un- 
wholesome by fiat of law. 

Doctor Goldberger, of the Public Health Service, in further 
discussing this matter, speaking of this very filled milk as not 
containing vitamines for babies, was asked: 

Doctor, if orange juice were added to the filled milk in feeding the 
aay Ra that make up for the deficiency in vitamine A? 

tor GOLDBERGER. Not entirely, because orange juice is not espe 
cla rich in that vitamine, although it is rich in some of the others, 
for ance, the antiscurvy vitamine. But if tomato juice is added, 
as is done now in children feeding, that would contribute very mate- 
ay o supplying that. But one might say this, that there is no 
p necessity for using this preparation in infant feeding, and 
am not aware t it is bein: for infant feeding, any more 
than one might say white bread urged exclusively in infant feeding. 
It has its place. 

Mr. President, under this precedent I can destroy the cotton- 
peed industry in the Sonth. I can utterly annihilate it. Peo- 
ple are selling olive oil every day that is cottonseed oll, and the 
chemists can be found who will say that the cottonseed oil has 
less nutritive value than olive oil. 

It is a tremendous thing for the Congress of the United States 
to declare that an article in the market is unwholesome and 
deleterious, without any proof to support it; to declare it by 
fiat of law, and then refuse to discuss the matter when it gets 
ready to enact such legislation. 

The bill in itself is not of any special importance, It will 
put a few filled-milk dealers out of business; but the charac- 
ter of this legislation, the intent and purpose and spirit of it, 
the use of the lawmaking power to regulate business to-day, 
to destroy business to-morrow, to foster business the next day, 
is an ever-growing menace, Every day ingenious men are 
finding new ways and new hooks and new crooks to invoke the 
power of Congress, either to destroy or to subsidize some busi- 
ness, and it is time that sort of thing should stop, and it should 
be challenged whenever it is attempted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, under the 
unanimous consent agreement the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit 
the shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce 
is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and will be 
read for action on the committee amendments. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. The first 
amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
was, on page 2, lines 8, 9, and 10, to strike out “and as such 
is an adulterated and deleterious article of food, and when mar- 
keted as such constitutes a fraud upon the public,” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


This definition shall not include any distinctive proprietary food 
compound not readily mistaken in taste for milk or cream or for evap- 
orated, condensed, or powdered milk or cream: Provided, That such 
compound q) is prepared and designed for feeding infants and youn 
children and customarily used on the order of a physician; (2) is packed 


in individual cans containing not more than 164 ounces and bearing 


label in bold 
p (3) ds shipped 


pose 
hysicia wholesale and retail dra orphan asylums, child-wel- 
fare — — hospitals, and e eden and generally dis- 
posed of by them. 
So as to make the first section read: 
That whenever used in this act— 


that the content is to be used only for said pur- 
in interstate or forelgn commerce exclusively to 


(a) The term “ n” includes an individual, partnership, corpo- 
on; 

K dec term ‘interstate or foreign commerce” means commerce 
(1) between any State, beara wt or possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, and any place outside thereof; (2) between points within the 
same 8 or possession, or within the District of Columbia, 

any = outside thereof; or (3) within any Territory or 
possession, or wit 


9 with, 8 or oil other than milk fat, so that the re- 


sul duct is in imitation or semblance of milk, cream, or skimmed 
m ether or not condensed, evaporated, concentrated, poweensa; 
4 . or desiccated. This definition shall not include any distinctive 
ansaa Hl gt compound not readily mistaken in taste for milk or 
cream or evapo condensed, or powdered milk or cream: Pro- 
vided, That such compound (1) fs and designed for feeding 
infants and and customarily used the order of a 


92 
hysician; (2) is packed 
6h ounces and bearing a 
used only for said pepan (8) is shipi 1 or foreign com- 
merce exclusively to physicians, wholesale and dr — — 
asylums, child-welfare associations, hospitals, and similar institutions 
and generally disposed of by them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is it in order to offer an amendment to the 
second section of the bill at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not yet in order. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee just 
read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was, on page 2, line 23, after “ Sec. 2,” to insert the 
following: 

It is hereby declared that filled milk, as herein defined, is an adul- 
terated article of food, injurious to the public health, and its sale con- 
stitutes a fraud upon the public— 

So as to make the section read: 


Src. 2. It is hereby declared that filled milk, as herein defined, is 
an adulterated article of food, injurious to the public heal and its 
sale constitutes a fraud upon the public. It be unla for 5 
iae to manufacture within ey Tena or possession, or wi 

District of Columbia, or to ship or ver for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, any mil 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky wish now to offer an amendment to the first part of the 
section? 

Mr. STANLEY. To the whole paragraph. I want to offer an 
amendment to strike out all of the language just read and to 
amend the rest of the section so it would read as follows: 


It shall be unlawful for — person to manufacture within any 
Territory ox on, or within the District of Columbia, or to shi 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any fili 
milk which is deleterious or contains any deleterious constituent, or 
which can be mistaken for natural milk, without being so plainly 
marked or labeled as to distinguish it from such article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Where does the Senator wish 
to insert that language? 

Mr. STANLEY. I want to strike out everything now in sec- 
tion 2 and insert what I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment to 
section 2 has not yet been acted upon by the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

Mr. STANLEY. I am offering this language in lieu of the 
committee amendment. I want to strike out section 2 as pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, has not yet acted on the committee amendment to 
section 2, and until the committee amendment has been acted 
on it can not be stricken out. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. STANLEY. I offer what I have offered in lieu of section 
2 as reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the committee amendment must first be acted upon before 
the Senator’s amendment is in order. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the committee amendment is agreed to, 
it would then be impossible for the Senator from Kentucky to 
offer his amendment, I suggest that it is in order for the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to offer a substitute for the committee 
amendment and submit whatever amendment he chooses to 
submit. It is in order to perfect the committee amendment be- 


1923. 


fore voting upon the committee amendment, Otherwise there 
would be no opportunity to amend the committee amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator offers his 
amendment as an amendment to the committee amendment, it 
is now in order. 
Mr. STANLEY. 
amendment. 
Mx. DIAL. Mr. President, I su 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


I offer it as an amendment to the committee 


est the absence of a quo 
e Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst nst La Follette Sheppard 
yard ernald Lenroot 
rah Rss e Shortridge 
Brandeg rellnghuysen eCormick Smith 
rookhar George McCumber Spencer 
roussard Gerry McKellar Stanley 
ursum Glass M ey terlin 
Calder Gooding cNary utherland 
ameron Hale oses anson 
pper Harreld ew adsworth 
raway Harris Lorbeck alsh, Mass, 
‘olt Harrison Norris Walsh, Mont. 
mmins Heflin Oddie Warren 
urtis Jones, Wash. Overman Watson 
Bin Kendrick Phipps, Weller 
iNingham 1 eed, Pa. Willls 
Edge Ladd Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS, I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JouNnson] is necessarily detained on offl- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Kentucky be kind 
enough to yield to me to submit a report? I think It will take | 


but a moment. 


Mr. STANLEY. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut for | 


that purpose. 
ALLEGED EXECUTIONS WITHOUT TRIAL IN FRANCH. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the special committee which was 
appointed to investigate the charges made by the late Senator 
Watson of Georgia as to the hanging of soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces abroad, I present the following re- 
port (No. 1256). It is very brief, and if the Senate will bear 
with me a moment, I will ask that it may be read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- | 


quest of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not desire to object, but yesterday a 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into so that we might 
get a vote this afternoon on the filled milk bill and providing 
that there should be no debate in order after 5 o'clock. It 18 
violative of the spirit of the agreement at least for this other 
matter to come in at this time. It seems to me it could well 
wait. Other Senators might then want to introduce other mat- 
ters, and we never would get through with the filled milk bill. 
However, I am not going to object. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It will only take a few moments, I will say 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, I am not going to object, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the report of the special committee. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

The committee of the Senate appointed on the 4th day of November, 
22 under the provisions of Senate Resolution No. 166, to investigate 

Ti made by the late Senator Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
members of the American Expeditionary Forces abroad were executed 
without or court-martial, respectfully reports that it has per- 
oon the duty imposed upon it by said resolution, and is of opinion 

at the charges are not sustained T the testimony. The testimony 


given before the committee is herewith submitted, together with the 
comments of an assistant to the Judge Advocate General of the Army 


thereon, 
Frank B, BRAND: 
FRANK B. WILLIS. 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Jxo. K. SHIĘLDS, 
RICHARD P. ERNST. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there is an additional 
page containing the views of one of the members of the com- 
mittee, which I will ask the Secretary to read. It is a part of 
the report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
I concur in the foregoing report. 
During the hearings by the committee much testimony was taken 
ilt or innocence of Maj. Hierome L. Opie, of Staun- 
a 


the Third Battalion of the Ona hundred 
States Army, who was accused of shoot- 


relative to the 
ton, Va., 88 commandin 
and sixteenth Infantry, Unit 


ing and killing his orderly or other person. 
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| with the views of the Senator from Connecticut. 
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0 . Major Opie was published brbadcast throughout 
es, 


This ch 
the United 
ur committee heard much testimony relatin 


solely to this charge, 
and inasmuch as there ig no court or other tribunal which can pass 
ppon Lig uestion of Major Ke guilt or innocence, I deem it only 

r to Major ie to state that, in my judgment, there is no ground 
whatever for this charge against him. 

ł RICHARD P. ERNST. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. This matter, so far as I am concerned, 
will take only a moment further. I think I ought to say, in 
yiew of the fact that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. ERNST] 
has referred to the charges which were made during the hear- 
ings before the committee by some witness against Major 
Opie, that the committee in its report did not refer to that mat- 
ter or make any finding thereon because the charges made 
against him arose incidentally in the hearings. The committee 
was not instructed by the Senate to inyestigate any charges 
against Major Ople; and the matter being without our jurisdic- 
tion, we did not feel that we were authorized to make a re- 
port on it. Inasmuch, however, as a witness blurted out the 
charge that Major Opie had shot his orderly, and others seeing 
it in the newspapers came to testify about it, Major Opie 
asked the pe niee of being heard and stating his views upon 
that question, and the committee could not deny him the 
opportunity. 

1 wish to state, however, that personally I entirely agree with 
the views expressed by the Junior Senator from Kentucky, to 
wit, that the charges made against Major Ople in the hearings 
were not sustained by the testimony. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not care to make any 
extended remarks about the matter, for the Senator from Con- 
necticut has stated my views in reference to it. I did not 
think that the special charge against Major Opie was within 
the jurisdiction of the committee under the resolution which 
was passed by the Senate directing an investigation. As the 
Senator from Connecticut has stated, it only incidentally came 
in; but as the charge was made, the committee thought it was 
entirely, at least, equitable that Major Opie be heard in denial, 
and the evidence was Introduced which we thought completely 
I am very glad to say that I concur 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that the report be printed, with 
an illustration. 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
rdered. 


FILLED MILK, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment 
of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
in the nature of a substitute for the amendment reported by 


| the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry In section 2. The 


Secretary will state the amendment which is proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky to the committee amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 2, line 23, after the words 
“ Sec, 2,” the committee propose to insert: 

It is hereby declared that filled milk, as herein defined, is an adul- 
terated article of food, injurious to the pubile health, and its sale 
constitutes a fraud upon the public. 

In lieu of which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
proposes to insert; 

It shall be unlawful for any person to manifacture within any 
Territory or possession of the United States or within the District 
of Columbia, or to chip or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce an m which is deleterious or contains any dels- 
terious constituents or which may be mistaken for natural milk with- 
oa DE so plainly marked or labeled as to distinguish it from such 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I rise to a parllamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask in what form the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky proposes to strike out the commit- 
tee amendment? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
proposes to strike out the amendment to section 2 as proposed 
by the committee and to substitute therefor the words which 
have just been read by the reading clerk. 

Mr. LENROOT. I call the attention of the Chair 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Debate is out of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that while a parliamentary question could be raised to that 
procedure 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well, I win make the point of order, 
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Mr, ROBINSON. It would be more convenient to vote on a 
single amendment than on two amendments. The Senator from 
Kentucky has offered an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. The Senator can make 
the point of order if he chooses to do so. 

Mr. STANLEY. I offer my amendment as a substitute for 
the committee amendment, 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order that the Senator's 
amendment is to strike out the entire section, and therefore is 
not a substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY. I offer my amendment in lieu of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I rise to another parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. Does the amendment as p by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky strike out all of the of the House 
provision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I make the point of order against the 
amendment. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. STANLEY, No; my amendment does not propose to 
strike out any of the text to the House provision. If my amend- 
ment is agreed to, the House provision would be retained as it 
is now found in the last clause of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ohair now understands 
that the Senator from Kentucky proposes to strike out only the 
words inserted by the committee? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And to insert in lieu thereof 
the amendment which has been read? 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly. 

Mr. LENROOT. And leave the House text as it stands? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator may offer an amendment 
later to that if he desires to do so, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. STANLEY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHursT 
voted in the negative when his name was called. 

Mr. HARRELD. If it is not too late, I should like to ask to 
have the amendment to the amendment again read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is too late, a Senator having 
responded to his name on the roll call. 

The call of the roll was resumed. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones]. In his absence I withhold my vote, being unable to 
secure a transfer of the pair. 
Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from California 
IMr. Jounson], and therefore withhold my vote. 
+ Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
ir with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], but 

e is red, I understand, on this bill and all amendments 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum]. There- 
‘fore I am at liberty to vote, and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
par with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. Not 

owing what his vote would be on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 
| Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called), I am pairea 

with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cazaway], who 
thas not voted, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. I am paired with him for the 
day. Not knowing how he would vote on this amendment, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WIL! to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
\Pomerene], I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. I am paired with the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. am unable to secure a transfer of that 
‘pair. If permitted to vote, I should vote yea.” 


Mr. BURSUM. Upon this question I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. 


If he were 


present he would „yote 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. OURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Vi a [Mr. Exuxrs] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NrcHotson] with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. REED]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. NeLson] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLserson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 43, as follows: 


“yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I 


YEAS—19. 
paver George 8 ome 
egi erry pps mit 

Broussa ra Glass Pittman tanley 

1 Harreld Robinson Tadsworth 
Dillingham Heflin Sheppard 

NAYS—48. 
Ashurst Gooding McCormick Shortridge 
Borah Hale McKellar Spencer 
Brookhart Hitchcock McLean Sterlin 
Calder ones, Wash, McNary Sutherland 
Cameron ellogg * Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Kendrick ‘ew Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Keyes Norbeck Warren 
Curtis 12 Norris Watson 
Ernst llette Oddie Weller 
France Lenroot 2 Willis 
Frelinghuysen Reed, Pa 
NOT VOTING—34. 
Ball Fletcher Nelson Bmoot 
Burgum Harris Nicholson tanfield 
Caraway Harrison Owen wanson 
“olt Johnson pe Townsend 
Cousens Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter rammel] 
Culberson Kin rene nder wood 
ae MeCumber nsdell lams 
— ns McKinley ecd, Mo. 
‘ernald Myers Simmons 


So the amendment of Mr. Sraxtx to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now is on the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as I understand, the 
motion of the Senator from Kentucky was to strike out and 
insert? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I moye to strike out the following lan- 
guage in section 2, beginning in line 23: 

It is hereby decla that filled milk, as herein defined, is 
adulterated article of food, injurious 5 the public health, 
sale constitutes a fraud upon the publie, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, 1 call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that that is a committee amendment which 
has not as yet been agreed to, and the parliamentary status 


is—— 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I appreciate that we can accomplish the 
same purpose by voting against the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. same result can be accomplished by 
voting against the committee amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Dill ts still before the 
Senate as in Oommittee of the Whole and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 8, at the end of paragraph 8, 
it is proposed to insert the following, to be known as para- 
graph 4; 

That the second subdivision of section 5 of the United States cotton 
77 act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, is amended to read 


as foul ows: 
5 (a) Specify as the class of the contract one of the follow- 


ing classes 
3 fair, strict good mid- 


ae 72 which 1 reer. on] 
middling, and s mid 

Ante B which shall include only 3 £ middling, middling, strict 

low madiing, and good middling yellow finged grades 
“ Class C, which shall include only strict low middling, low middling, 
strict by ect T yellow tinged, a „ ow grades. 

“(b) S. the basis grade for the cotton involved in the contract, 
Wile Aha he cesar Che gemiee fax Watch DUAAN toe established 
by the Sec: of Agricu „ and wae shall be one of the gra —— 
meluded within a class in paragraph of this subdivision ; the pe 

und at which the cotton of poo is contracted to * 
Poos t or sold; the ps 912 e the purchase or sale was made; and the 
month or mon h the contract is to be fulfilled or settled. 

“(c) If no Ne tie eter 2 specified in the contract, or in “the memoran- 
ae Ad sort the same, the contract shall be deemed a class B 
con 

„d) If no other basis de be specified in the contract, or in the 
memorandum evidencing the same, geod middling shall be deemed the 


an 
and its 
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basia shall be 
deemed the basis grade incorporated into a class contract, and low 
middling shall be deemed the basis — incorporated into a class C 
contract. It is further specified that in case delivery is demanded or 
cotton is tendered at least one-third of each contract shall be filled in 
the basic grades specified herein, and that the other two-thirds shall be 
ate’ either in that grade or in one of the other grades specified in said 
class,” 

That the third subdivision of section 6 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Third. Provide that the cotton dealt with therein or delivered 
thereunder shall be of or within the grades for which standards are 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture and of or within the grades 
included within the class so specified or incorporated as the class of 
the contract,-and that cotton any other grade or grades shall not be 
dealt with therein nor delivered thereunder.” 

That the fifth subdivision of section 5 of such act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

Fifth. Provide that cotton that, because of the presence of extra- 
neous matter of any character or irregularities or defects, ig reduced 
in value below that of strict middling in the case of a class A contract, 
strict low middling in the case of a class B contract, or low middling 
in the case of a class C contract, the grades mentioned being of the 
official cotton standards of the United States, or cotton that is less than 
seven-eighths of an inch in length of staple, or cotton of perished staple 
or of immature staple, or cotton that is gin cut’ or zeginuoa, or cotton 
that is repacked or epee pea or ‘mixed packed’ or ‘ water 
packed: shall not be deliv on, under, or in settlement of such 
contract.” 

That the second paragraph of the seventh subdivision of section 5 of 
such act, as amended, is amended te read as follows: 

“The provisions of the third, fourth, fif sixth, and seventh sub- 
divisions of this section shall be deemed ful incorporated into any 
such contract if there be written or printed thereon, or on the memo- 
randum evidencing the same, at or prior to the time the same is signed, 
the phrase ‘subject to United States cotton futures act, section 5, class 
A,’ if the contract is a class A contract, or the phrase ‘subject to 
United States cotton futures act, section 5, B.“ if the contract is a 
class B contract, or th — * subject to United States cotton futures 
act, section 5, class C, if the contract is a class C contract.” 

That the provisions of this act shall be effective on and after the 
thirtieth day after its passage, but such provisions shall not be con- 
strued as applicable to nor as affecting any right, power, privilege, or 
immunity under any contract entered into prior to such day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


rade incorporated into a class A contra middlin 


Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before, I withhold my vote, 
Mr. McCUMBHR (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement with reference to my pair as on the pre 
vious vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Has the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not yoted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made on the previous vote, I with- 


hold my vote. 
Mr. WATSON (when his name was called), Making the 
Making the same 


same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). 
announcement as heretofore concerning the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the negative), I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BURSUM. On this question I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unpverwoop]. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carver], and withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—7. 
Borah 8 Qverman Stanley 
Dial Jones, Wash. Shields 
NAYS—50. 
Bayard Gooding McNary Smith 
Brandegee Hale Moses Spencer 
Rrookhart Heflin New Sterlin. 
Broussard Kelio; Norris Sutherland 
8 — Oddie = a — 
Capper eyes e Valsh, Mass. 
Cunimins Ladd Ph Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis La Follette Pittman arren 
Edge Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
er, Reed. Pa. Weller 
Frelinghuysen Met ick Robison Wilis 
Gerry McKellar Sheppard 
Glass McLean Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—89. 
Ashurst Coit Fernald Harrison 
Ball Couzens Fletcher Hitchcock 
Bursum Culberson France Johnson 
der ham cene Joner, N. Mex. 
Caraway H 


McCumber Norbeck Reed, Mo. Townsend 
McKinley Owen Simmons Trammell 
Myers Smoot nderwood 
Nelson Poindexter Stanfield Williams 
Nicholson Pomerene Swanson 


So Mr. Drar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that I shall ask for a separate vote on the committee amendment 
in section 2 when the bill gets to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If no further amendment is proposed, the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments made as in Committe of the Whole except the 
one on which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
has asked for a separate vote. 

Mr. STANLEY. I give notice that I shall also ask the Senate 
to vote upon an amendment to the same paragraph. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
As I understand, in section 2, if Senators will look at the bill, 
me aera tapes amendment is that part of section 2 which is in 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Very well. Would it be in order to move 
to strike out that part of section 2 which is in italics, which 
is the committee amendment, or is the question on concurring 
in the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, as the Chair un- 
derstands, is on concurring in the amendment in section 2, 
which was made as in Committee of the Whole. a 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And a motion to strike that out would 
not be in order? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the question is on concurring 
in the amendment. The Senator from Connecticut gave notice 
that he would reserve that. Therefore that amendment is be- 
fore the Senate, and of course it is open to a perfecting motion, 
exactly like any other amendment at any other stage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the first question before 
the Senate, the Chair understands, is on the adoption of the 
committee amendments other than the one as to which the 
Senator has given his notice. 

Mr. LODGE. There is some confusion about what the amend- 
ment consists of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that it 
is the first sentence in section 2, which is printed in italics. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Have the other amendments agreed to as 
in Committee of the Whole been concurred in in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They have not. The Chair 
was about to put the question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sranter] just a moment ago gave notice that he 
desired a separate vote on his amendment. Am I right? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are up to it now. His amendment 
comes first. 

Mr. LODGE. I think we had better be clear as to just what 
we are doing. Is the first amendment the amendment on lines 
8, 9, and 10, to strike those lines from the House bill? Is 
that the first amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the first amendment is the striking out of the matter in struck- 
through type in lines 10, 11, and 12, and the insertion in lieu 
thereof of the matter in italics in lines 12 to 24. 

Mr. LODGE. The Chair, then, has a bill in which the num- 
bering is different from mine. It must be a different print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The print the Chair has is that 
reported from the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I have the correct print now. I have just re- 
ceived a fresh one. In that case the amendment begins on line 
8 with the word “and”; it strikes out a portion of line 8, the 
whole of line 9, and the whole of line 10 but one word, and 
inserts from line 10, page 2. down to line 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the first amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator read the words? 
I have here a copy that seems to be different. 

Mr. LODGE. The committee moves to strike out, beginning 
on line 8, after the word “ desiccated,” the words “and as such 
is an adulterated and deleterious article of food, and when mar- 
keted as such constitutes a fraud upon the public,” and to in- 
sert: This definition shall not include any distinctive proprie- 
tary food compound not readily mistaken in taste”—that word 
“intesta” is a misprint—“ in taste for milk or cream or for 
evaporated, condensed, or powdered milk, or cream: Provided, 
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That such compound (1) Is prepared and designed for feeding 
infants and young children and customarily used on the order 
of a physician; (2) is packed in Individual cans containing not 
more than 163 ounces and bearing a label in bold type that 
the content is to be used only for said purpose; (3) is shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce exclusively to physicians, 
wholesale and retail druggists, orphan asylums, child-welfare 
associations, hospitals, and similar institutions and generally 
disposed of by them.” 

That ends the first amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator offered an amendment to this 
provision? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am not offering an amendment to it. 
The Senator from Kentucky reserved the right to offer an 
amendment to it. The amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] would come next. It is an amend- 
ment to section 2, which reads: 

It is hereby declared that filled milk, as herein defined, is an adul- 


terated article of food, injurious to the public health, and Its sale con- 
stitutes a fraud upon the public. 


Those words the Senator from Connecticut proposes to strike 


out. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the amendment now proposed? Does 
the Senator from Kentucky offer an amendment to the first 
section? 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Kentucky offers to insert 
after the words “ filled milk the following words 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What line? 

Mr. STANLEY. Line 4, page 3. 

Mr. LODGE. We have not reached that as yet. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is a part of section 2. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not a part of the amendment, It is a 
further amendment, which the Senator will haye a perfect right 
to offer. 

Mr. STANLEY. I will offer the amendment when we have 
acted on the one now before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE.. The Senator has an entire right to offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The gentleman will state his in- 
quiry. . 

Mr. LODGE. The question is on the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut for a separate vote on his motion to strike 
out section 2. 

Mr. STANLEY. I give notice that when the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut has been acted on I will ask in 
the Senate to amend section 2 by adding, after the word “ milk,” 
on line 4, page 3, the following words: 

Which is deleterious or injurions, or contains any injurious or dele- 
terlous ingredients, or which is not so marked or labeled as to plainly 
distinguish it from natural milk, 

Mr. McCORMICK. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Have we disposed of subsection (c)? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has not yet been disposed of. 
The question is on concurring in the amendment on page 2, 
and included in subsection (c). 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now I desire to submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. As in Committee of the Whole, the com- 
mittee agreed to the committee amendment contained in section 
2, which is indicated in italics, Is it in order to move to strike 
that out, the bill now being in the Senate, or is the question 
simply on concurring in the committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment in section 2. 

Mr, SMITH. I move to strike that out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is not in order. If the Senate does 
not concur, It would be equivalent to striking it out. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krve], 
who is absent from the Chamber, and not knowing what his 
vote would be upon this amendment, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MCKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. In 
his absence from the Chamber, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], and 
not knowing how he would yote on this amendment, I withhold 
my vote. 


Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called), I am paired with 
my colleague [Mr. Pomerenr]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before as to 
the transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 25, as follows: 


Making the 


YEAS—36. 
Ashurst Hale McCormick Shields 
Borah Hitchcock McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart Jones, Wash. MeNary pencer 
Cameron Kell Moses Sterli 
Capper Kendrick Norbeck Sutherland 
Cummins Keyes Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Pepper Weler 
Gooding root Reed, Pa. Wilis 
NAYS—25, 

Bayard Ernst New Stanley 
Brandeges rge Overman Wadsworth 
Broussard Gerry Phipps Warren 
Calder Glass Pittman Watson 
Dial Harreld Robinson 
Dillingham Heflin Sheppard 
Edge Smit 

NOT VOTING—35 
Ball France Myers Simmons 
Bursum Harris Nelson Smoot 
Caraway Harrison Nicholson Stanfield 
Colt Johnson Owen Swanson 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex Page ‘Townsend 
Culberson in Poindexter Trammell 
Elkins McCumber Pomerene Underwood 
Fernald McKinley Ransdell Williams 
Fleteher Lean Reed, Mo. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I offer an amendment, to strike out, on 
page 1, commencing with line 9, the numeral “(2)” and the 
words “between points within the same State, Territory, or 
possession, or within the District of Columbia, but through any 
place outside thereof.” It is the provision which prevents com- 
merce inside of a State. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 1 strike out, beginning with 
line 9, as follows: 

(2) between points within the same State, Territory, or possession, 
or within the District of Columbia, but through any place outside 
thereof "— f 

And the semicolon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator if he has a 
situation of this kind in mind 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, debate is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No debate is in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I accept the rebuke. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 574. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States,” as 
amended ; 

S. 1076. An act establishing standard grades of naval stores, 
preventing deception in transactions in naval stores, regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes; 

S. 4211. An act authorizing preliminary examination and 
survey to be made of the Intracoastal Waterway in Louisiana 
and Texas; and 

S. 4469. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge or bridges and tresiles over the navigable channels of 
the mouth of the Mobile River in the State of Alabama. 


proceed t» the con- 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 240) authorizing the erection on 
public grounds of a memorial to the late Joseph J. Darlington, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had 
a bill (H. R. 18550) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a contract with the Elephant Butte irrigation dis- 
trict of New Mexico and the El Paso County water improve- 
ment district No. 1, of Texas, for the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the treaty of January 16, 1907, between the United 
States of America and the United States of. Mexico, and for 
ee purposes, in which it requested the:coneurrence of the 

enate. 7 i $ 

The message also communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon. W. Bourke Cocxran, late a- Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York, and transmitted the 
resolutions of the House thereon, 

ENROLLED BILLS. 

The message further announced that the Speåker pro tempore 
of the House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 4197. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to certain persons and certain corporations permits to 
explore, or leases of, certain lands that lie south of the medial 

line of the main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 4579. An act to authorize the Lee County bridge district 
No. 2, in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over the 
St. Francis River; 

S. 4583. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri ver between Charles Mix County and Gregory 
County, 8. - 

H. R. 5018. An act to authorize the widening of First Street 
NE.. and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 18554. An act authorizing the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a dam and appurtenant intake and 
outlet structures across or in the Potomac River at or near 
Williamsport, Washington County, Md. 2 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT SERVICE (S. DOC. NO, 841). 


The Vice President laid before the Senate a communication 
from the President of the United States, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a claim amounting to $4,380.67, allowed by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, as covered by certificate of settlement 
under appropriation, the balance of which has been exhausted, 
for the service of the Post Office Department, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

NITRATE PLANT AT MUSCLE SHOALS (S. DOC. NO. 840). 


The Vice President laid before the Senate a communication 
from the President of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the War Department, 
fiscal year 1923, for payment of awards for land condemned 
for use by the War Department at the United States nitrate 
plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala, in amount $30,000, which 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN OIL COMPANIES, 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendement intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4479) for the relief of Rose City 
Cotton Oil Mill and others, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr, WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 4543) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1255) thereon. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the business of the Senate to-day the Senate adjourn 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what business? After the de- 
ficiency bill passes I desire to take up the reclassification bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I say after the conclusion of the business of 
the Senate. They can go on as long as they like. 

Mr. SMOOT.. But I want it understood that it Is not at the 
conclusion of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not asked for that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. 


Pre McKELLAR. What is the proposal—to go on for some 
e 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
Lina] wants to go on with the reclassification bill as soon as 
we get through with the appropriation bill; but I desire an 
agreement now, if possible, that when we conclude our business 
to-day we shall adjourn until 11 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is no objection to that, I guess. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the agreement should 
be entered into. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE MERCHANT MABINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I knew when the 
shipping bill was defeated that its defeat would bring great de- 
light to the shipping interests and to the people of Great 
Britain. I did not expect them to express themselves quite so 
freely and so quickly as they have done; but I find in the New 
York Times of to-day a dispatch from London to which I wish 
to call attention. This paper opposed the bill, and therefore no 
question can be made as to the authenticity of this dispatch. I 
ask that it may be read. It is short, but it is quite interesting, 
I think. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be read. ; 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

SAYS WE COLLAPSE AT SEA—LONDON PAPER DECLARES THE GREAT AMERI- 
CAN EFFORT FAILS. 
[By wireless to the New York Times.] 

Lonpon, Feb. 28.— America's collapse at sea is the big-t head- 
line used by the Daily Chronicle above a dispatch from its New York 
correspondent announcing the fate of the ship subsidy bill and a deci- 
sion to place 1,700 American vessels on the market. Commenting edi- 
torially the Chronicle says: 

“Thus ends in catastrophe the vastest and most futile attempt in 
history to create artificially a new industry, It represents probably the 
greatest recorded failure of the protectionist ype fon practice, and 
consequently the greatest triumph for free trade in erica. It means 
almost a dead loss of some £57 x . It means a bitter disillusion- 
ment, the e of a dream which would have put the American flag 
in every port of the world and on all its seas, the failure of a grandiose 
national effort in the furtherance of which the Government strained to 
the utmost its influence and resources and threw into the scale its 
official authority and unique propaganda. 

“The dream has been shattered finally by the American taxpayer, 
but it is true that the causes of failure are economic, not political: 
They are simply these: That America could not build ships as cheaply 
as we could, or as well; that she could neither run them nor man them 
as we do; that it is beyond the power of our Government or of any 
Government to create a carrying trade artificially; that Washington 
2 ae e the same mistake with shipping that Moscow has made witi 

ustrx. 

ve Naturally British shipping will benefit. So long as these American 
ships were run as they were belng run, for the purpose of forcing an 
opening of doors for American traflic, and not for legitimate profit, and 
so long as the American citizen was patient enough to pay out of his 
28 8 = experiment, it was to hope for recovery in the 
8 rade. 

oR aon chapter now opens for the British mercantile marine. At the 
same time a chapter closes in economic history that has its lesson not 
only for America, but for all who have the intelligence to read it.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no disposition to re- 
new the debate on the shipping bill. It has consumed the at- 
tention of the Senate during the special session preceding the 
present session and the greater part of the time of this session. 
I think we ought to give our attention now to live subjects ot 
legislation. y 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head “ Department of State,” on page 51, after line 
10, to insert: 8 

ADORNMENT OF THE PRACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE, 

The appropriation of $20,000 to enable the United States to con- 
tribute to the adornment of the Peace Palace at The Hague, made by 
the diplomatic and consular act, roved February 28, 1913, including 
the same ob. specified under head, is hereby reappropriated and 
made available for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that I 
shall move to strike out, when we reach it, the item of 878. 
675,000, on page 54, for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ International 


Exposition at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil,” on page 53, at the be- 
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ginning of line 15, to strike out 830,000 and insert $35,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


er appro ene — „ r ee by * 3 2 
25, approy Yovember 2, , for e expenses o pa n 
an internetonal exposition to be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, which 
was made by the first deficiency act, fiscal 
921. available 


or the 1 1924, 


of the 


rovemen unds 
offices of the diplomatic 
Brazil; and not to exceed 
the site now 


nis ing 


of the exposition 23 and im 
thereo dence an 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 17, to insert: 


CLAIM OF GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 


To pay the Government of France, as an act of grace and without 
reference to the question of the legal liability of United States, 
in satisfaction of a claim on account of losses sustained by a French 
eitizen in connection with the search for the body of Admiral John 
Paul Jones, $13,511.13, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ‘amendment was, under the head Treasury De- 
partment,” on page 54, after line 10, to insert: 

DIVISION OF BOOKKEEPING AND WARRANTS. 


Contingent expenses, public moneys: For contingent expenses under 
the requirements of section 3653 of the Revised Statutes, for the col- 
lection, safe-keeping, transfer, and bursement of the public money, 
ete., including the same objects specified under this bead in the 
act making Sete, ad as ‘or the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year 1923, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 11, to insert: 

Denver, Colo., mint building: For additional vault facilities, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 7, to insert: 


River and harber work: For payment of claims adjusted and settled 
under section 4 of the river and harbor appropriation act approved 
June 25, 1910, as amended, certified to Congress during the present 
session in House Document No. 596, $4,803. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 21, to insert: 
INTERNATIONAL SHOOTING COMPETITION. — 


To meet the expenses incident to holding an international shootin: 
competition in the United States in connection with the nation: 
matches; to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
to be immediately available, and to remain available until December 31, 
1923: Provided, That the rifes, pistols, equipment, ammunition, and 
personal effects of the visiting riflemen from foreign countries be ad- 
mitted to the United States without the imposition of duty, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” on page 59, line 16, after the numerals “ 1924,” to strike 
out the proviso in the following words: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall not become available for ex- 
penditure nnti] the State of Kansas shall have entered into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary of War to maintain the roads in good condition 
after thetr construction or improvement has been completed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under head “Judgments, United 
States courts,” on page 60, line 23, after the numerals “573,” 
to insert “ and Senate Document No. 314,” so as to read: 


For Len Seger of the final judgments and decrees, 3 costs of 


suits, which have been rendered under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the brin of suits 
against the Government of the United States,” as amen , certified 


to Congress during the present session by the Attorney General in 
House ument No. 573 and Senate Document No. 314, and which have 
not been appealed, namely. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 61, to Insert: 
Under the United States Housing Corporation, $437.50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 4, before the word 


„together,“ to insert a semicolon and the words “in all, $402,- | 


274.12," so as to read: 


Under the War Department, $401,836.62; in all, $402,274.12, to- 
gether with such additional sum as may be necessary to interest on 
the respective judgments at the rate of 4 per cent from the date thereof 
until the time this appropriation is made. 


Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of that War 
Department Item. 

Mr. WARREN. They are judgments of the Court of Claims 
drawing 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. We want to pay them as quickly as we can. 

Mr. KING. They are judgments against the United States? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ear 1922, approved De- 
fiscal. 3 


The next amendment was, under the head “ Judgments, Court 
of Claims,” on page 61, line 11, after the numerals “575,” to 
insert “and Senate Documents Nos. 312 and 324,” so as to 
read: 

JUDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS, 

For perunt of the deepens rendered by the Court of Claims and 
report to Congress during the present session House Document 
No. 57% and Senate Documents Nos, 312 and 324, namely: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 12, to insert: 

Under the Department of the Interior, $430. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, at the end of line 16, 
to strike out “ $62,750.39” and insert “ $249,257.57,” so as to 
read: I 4 

Under the War Department, $249,257.57. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, at the end of line 17, 
to increase the appropriation for payment of the judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims and reported to Congress dur- 
ing the present session in House Document No. 575 and Senate 
Documents Nos. 312 and 324, from ‘ $72,811.41" to “ $259,- 
748.59." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 12, to insert: 
AUDITED CLAIMS. 

Sre, 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the General Accounting Office under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under 
the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874. and under 
5 heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service 
of the fiscal year 1920 and prior years unless otherwise stated, and 
which have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of 
July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 313, reported 
to Congress at its present session, there is appropriated as follows: 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES. 

72 salaries and expenses, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 

For Interstate Commerce Commission, $7.67. 

For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bureau, 53 cents. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

For general expenses. Lighthouse Service, $9.76. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
For scientific library. Patent Office, $2.50. 


For maintenance and operation of fuel yards, District of Columbia, 
Bureau of Mines, $88.11. D 


For increase of compensation, Indian Service, $24, 
For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, $55.09. 
For Indian School, Riverside, Calif., $161.14. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
detection and prosecution of crimes, $49.99, 
fees of commissioners, United States courts, $153.20, 
support of prisoners, United States courts, $3,906.61. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
expenses of regulating immigration, $4. 
enforcement of laws against alien anarchists, $238.25. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
salaries of secretaries, diplomatic service, 
1 of diploma 
sala „ Consular Service, 


340.18. 
post allowances to diplomatic and consular officers, $304.16. 
contingent expenses, United States consulates, $95.1 


110.76. 
c and consular officers, $41.06. 


22722 2 2 
SS oe wee 
SAAS 88 228 


For national security and defense, Department of State, 3101.11. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
For expenses of loans, act September 24, 1917, as amended, $88.35. 
4125 salaries and expenses of collectors, etc., of internal revenue, 
| 8.53. 
$ For collecting the war revenue, $110.73. 
For allowance or drawback (internal revenue), $144. 
For Coast Guard, $358.54. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 
For pay, etc., of the Army, $10.67. 
For mileage to officers and contract surgeons, $7.68. 
For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $8,015.53. 
Para ee services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 
5 76. 
barracks and quarters, $75, 


| 8 
| 


r arming, 
Increase 
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clerks, first and second class post offices, 5299.42. 
power-boat service, $65.37. 

unusual conditions at t offices, $100, 

Total, audited claims, section 3, $104,178.75. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 72, line 22, to change the 
section number from “3” to “4.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments are all 
disposed of. 

Mr. WARREN, I wish to say that the Senate committee has 
further amendments, and under the agreement they are now in 
order, and I wish to present them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are in order, and the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Wyoming for the purpose of offer- 
ing them. 

Mr. WARREN. The first amendment I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. > 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 3 insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

To pay the widow of the late W. BOURKE Cockray, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of New York, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 4, line 1, strike out the word 
“three” and insert the word “ four.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer an amendment for consideration 
which probably is legislation, in a way. I will send it to the 
desk to be read, and if any explanation is necessary, it can be 
- made. 

The VICE 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 9, after line 2, to insert the 
following: 


PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

That additional taxes amounting to $74,657.70, together with all 
penalties and other charges thereon, assessed by the asury Depart- 
ment against the estate of Charles 1. Freer, deceased, late of Detroit, 
Mich., which estate has been closed, the executors discharged, and the 
residue paid over to the Smithsonian Institution as an endowment for 
the Freer Gallery of Art, presented to the Nation by the said Charles L. 
Freer, are hereby canceled. and the Treasury Department is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to remit any further taxes, penalties, or charges, 
which may hereafter be found due from the said estate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The REAUTINO CrerK. On page 29, after line 24, to insert the 
following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay to R. P. 
Rueth, of Chamita, N. Mex., the sum of $350 m the appropriation for 
the support and civilization of the Indians of New Mexico for the fiscal 
year 1022 in reimbursement of the amount expended by him from per- 
sonal funds for the repair of the bridge across the Rio Grande at the 
San Juan Indian pueblo in the State of New Mexico. . 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator if that is not an item 
that was contained in a special bill which was rejected by the 
Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. Ido not recall that, but it is a matter offered 
to remedy a situation in which the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs finds himself. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer another amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The READING CLERK. On page 48, after line 4, to insert: 

For payment of the claim of J. Leo Skelley allowed by the General 
Accounting Office, as covered by certificate of settlement, under appro- 
priation the balance of which has been exhausted, and for the service 
of the Post Office Department, $4,380.67, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I will send to the desk now an amendment 
which appropriates no money, but changes the application of 
money appropriated for a certain building, so that instead of 
all of it being used for painting, repairs to plumbing, and so 
forth, a certain amount of it may be used for mechanical equip- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapine CierkK. On page 56, after line 20, to insert the 
following: 

West Roxbury, Mass., Public Health Service Hospital No, 44: 
That the sum of $50,000 appro) riated in the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for e sury Department for the fiscal 
ear ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” approved Febru- 
ry 17, 1922, for exterior and interior painting of all buildings, and 
repairs to plumbing, at the Public Health Hospital, West Roxbury, 
Mase., is hereby made available for mechanical equipment, in ad 
tion to the items already authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WARREN. There Is a matter of legislation contained in 
the amendment I am about to offer which I will describe in a 
few words before the amendment is read, When our troops 
were in Cuba and the Philippines, at the time of the war with 
Spain and immediately afterwards, certain officers and men 
submitted themselves for experiment in the study of yellow 
fever and its cure. Certain of the officers died, and years ago 
we provided that a certain amount should be paid by the War 
Department to those who survived. The man mentioned in the 
amendment I am about to send to the desk was an enlisted man 
who submitted himself with the others and was very ill. He 
had yellow fever, but he did not die. 

It seems he was one of those brave men who did not wish to 
make it a matter of money, but wanted the glory, as courageous, 
heroic men do, so he refused to take any money at that time 
or to have anything done for him. But it seems that after- 
wards his trouble developed again; he asked for aid, and then 
we passed a pension bill granting him $12 a month. That was 
omy, I think, in 1907, and he was granted a pension of $12 a 
month, 

Later on, about 1911, the matter was brought before the 
Committee on Military Affairs and this man was put on the 
same basis as the others, to draw a hundred dollars a month, to 
be paid by the War Department. He has drawn that sum 
ever since, and it seems that through ignorance or neglect he 
has also drawn the $12 a month up to the time he was informed 
and the department corrected itself, so that it would amount to 
probably $500 or $600 received by him which he should not 
have had. 

The man now lies in bed, paralyzed from the waist down; 
he has a family, and he was provided for in the regular 
annual Army appropriation bill. When it went to the House, 
in conference they asked that $50 a month be reserved from 
his pay until this debt to the Government was extinguished. 
This amendment is to clear the record, to remove any charge 
of debt against this man, and permit him to draw hereafter 
the $100 a month and that amount only. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 57, after line 25, insert the 
following paragraph: 

That the Secretary of War be authorized and directed to continue 
on the rolls of the War Department the name of John R. Kissinger, 
late of Company D, One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and also late of the Hospital Corps of the United States 
Army, and continue to pay him the sum of $100 per month during 
his natural life pursuant to the act of Congress approved February 
15, 1911, notwithstandi: the fact that certain ments of pension 
money may have heretofore been made to sai ohn R. Kissinger 
under a special act of Congress approved March 2, 1907; and that 
return of such sums as have paid contrary to law to said John 
R. Kissinger under said act of March 2, 1907, shall not be demanded, 
nor shall any deduction on account of such payment be made from 
moneys due and payable to him under said act of February 15, 1911. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer a further amendment relating to 
Muscle Shoals, but I will say that it is only to appropriate a 
small amount that is due for land that was taken by the Gov- 
ernment and was not settled for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The 
amendment. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 58, after line 21, insert the 
following: 


Secretary will state the 


MUSCLE SHOALS, 

Land for nitrate plant No. 2: For amount aa ain to -pay awards 
for land condemned for nse by the War Department at the United 
States nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala., $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the committee I offer the following 
amendment. I will say to the Senate that this is not an 
appropriation but it is an authorization to use money for the 
rental of .the Lemon Building and to transfer money from 
one fund to another. I am trying to get more employees in the 
Lemon Building. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it a legislative provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; a legislative provision so far as the trans- 
fer of the money is concerned. It does not appropriate a cent 
of money, but gives us more room and saves us money. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We have relaxed the rule, so I win not 
object to this. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 58. following line 12, to insert 
the following: 

That $1,800 from the appropriations for the rental of buildings and 
porte of buildings for military purposes in the District of Columbia 
or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, is hereby made available 
for the rental of Lemon Building for the per beginning April 
55-196 „ and June 80, 1928, and $5,400 from the appropriations 
or the rental of buildings and parts of bulldings for military purposes 
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in the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
is. hereby made available for the rental of the 
— Ried joa; without regard to the particular purpose 


ending June 30, age 
tne Lamon Bi tor 
s for which 


i amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, I have one further amendment on the part 
of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Is this a committee amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. It is the last amendment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 18, after line 24. to insert the 
gy wei’ $ 


that 18, after line 24, insert the following: 
pursuant to 4 report of the joint select committee appointed 


provisions of the act entitled “An act making int pine 

fox 8 —— of the 3 of Columbia and other activities 
2 in whole or in pa t — 23 revenues of such District for 
scal and — 8 other purposes,“ ap- 


de edited to the N — 4 — of 
under the pro 87441658 et to 


rtment on June 30, 1922, as N by 


Peps 
the United States and as verified 


319.98 „ that shall also 

$233,707. ne found by the said comm} 

District of ‘Columbia to the United States, as follows: The District's 
rtion af 5 annual bonus paid to certain of its emp — 

191.890.85, the District's proportion 97 ue eet of additional ae 

— fed by specia a ct of Cot 8 the relict t Tiare C De 5 pro: 

rt ‘ongress for the ef o r 

217.16; Boome ere shall be credited to said 

385.46, fo — tr “the said committee in its as due the District 

of Columbia from the United States; me settlement of said 

i he United States and the District of Columbia no inter- 


account the — ae 


sati: 1 d , either po 
or against the United States or the District of Columbia, in 
the items invo > t, taking into 2 the eee 
charges and credits, the amount of the free su of any revenues in the 
United States Treasury on June 30, 1922, belo ope the District of 
Columbia is found and determined to be $4,435, 34.92, as reported by 
sald committee, and that the said free surplus of $4, 438, 154.92 shall be 
avaliable for same purposes and to the same extent as amounts 
otherwise properly credited to the said general account im the Treasury 
Department,” 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, this is a very important mat- 
ter, I doubt if any Senator knows anything about it. I feel 
compelled to-make the point of order against it as being general 
legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands it has been 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. It was duly considered by the committee and 
reported. I am aware, as the Senator has stated, that it is a 
matter covering a great deal of ground, but to bring it down to 
a few words it means that either we do or do not owe the 
District of Columbia some four million and odd dollars as a 
result of the accounting that has taken place going back as far 
as 1878 and being brought up to the present hour. It is the 
opinion of the committee that the United States does owe the 
District of Columbia that amount, 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask how much consideration 
was given to it by the subcommittee? 

Mr. PHTPPS. On February 17 a bill was introduced in the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia covering this very language, and the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reperted the bill out favorably, and it is on 
‘the calendar. On the same date, February 17, in the House 
a duplicate of the Senate bill was introduced by Congressman 
Harpy of Colorado, and it was referred to the House Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and has been favorably reported 
by the House committee. The bill, therefore, having received 
= approval of a standing committee of the House as well as 

committee of the Senate, I do not see how it can be 
subject to a point of order. 
LENROOT. It is general legislation. The committee 
1 no right to report general legislation. I happen to know 
that there is opposition to the matter im another body. I know 
nothing about the merits of it. It may be all right, but I do 
know if there be opposition in another body that there will be 
no opportunity to consider the matter on its merits if it is 
attached as am amendment to the pending bill. Clearly, it 
seems to me, it is, of course, general legislation. I think the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations admits that it 
is subject to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Attorney General sent 
to the Committee om Appropriations an amendment which he 


desires to have adopted. The committee thought it was gen- 
eral legislation, and referred it to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I have taken it up with the Judiciary Committee, and 
they report favorably. I think it is in order. I ask unanimous 
consent to report at this time the amendment, as it is a very 
important matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The Reaping CLERK, On page 17, after line 3, insert the 
following: 


SUPERINTENDENT or THE WASHINGTON ASYLUM AND JAIL, 


authorized, and ee to ‘execute the ——— of 
fore pronounced and hereafter to be pronounced in the District of 
Columbia by the courts thereof in all capital cases, and the power and 
the authority heretofore given to and now vested in such 5 
to appoint such superintendent and all appointments to the 

such superintendent made by such comm 8 are hereby ratified 
and confirmed, and a failure on the 3 heretofore or 
hereafter to make specific 6 the — ts or compensation 
of such superintendent shall not either as an abolition of 
such superintendent of the Washington Asylum and Jail or as a repeal 
of the power and authority of such commissioners to appoint such 
superintendent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask permission to place In the Record in 
8-point type a letter from the Attorney General, so that in con- 
ference the amendment may be understood. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Secon iu S-point type, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1923. 
Hon. KNUTE' NELSON, 
Chairman Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senaror: I have the honor to inclose herewith a 
copy of a letter from the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia. You will note that his letter suggests legislation 
for the relief of a very serious situation, and I send it to you 
for your serious consideration. 

Respeetfully, Jou» W. H. Crx, 

Assistant Attórney General. 

OFFICE OF THE UNITED Srares ATTORNEY, 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., Pebruary 23, 1923. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Depurtment of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Sm; There is pending in the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia a case on appeal from the Supreme Court of this 
Distriet which involves the question whether there is such a 
position as the superintendent of the Washington Asylum and 
Jail. The case went up on appeal from a judgment of the 
lower court overruling the demurrer to the return of the Goy- 
ernment to a petition for habeas corpus in a capital case in 
which the death warrant directed such superintendent to exe- 
cute the judgment of the court. 

As there are a number of other prisoners in the custody of 
such superintendent under sentence of death, together with 
many convicted of various crimes, I am somewhat apprehensive 
as to what would happen should the Court of Appeals hold 
that there fs no such position as superintendent of the Wash- 
ington Asylum and Jail, and especially so in view of the fact 
that Congress will not be in session again for 9 or 10 months. 

In 1911 Congress abolished the office of warden of the jail, 
whose duty it had been to execute the judgments of the court 
in capital cases, and created the office of superintendent of the 
Washington Asylum and Jail, and authorized the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to appoint such superintendent, 
and conferred upon such superintendent all the duties, disere- 
tion, and powers then vested im and exercised by the warden 
of the jail of the District of Columbia and the superintendent 
of the then Washington Asylum. 

In the act of June 26, 1912, making appropriation for the 
District of Columbia, is the following provision: 

“That the superintendent of the Washington Asylum and Jail 
appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
be, and he is hereby, directed, authorized, and required to exe- 
cute the Judgments of the law heretofore pronounced and here. 
after to be pronounced in the District of Columbia by the courts 
thereof in all capital eases.” (87 Stat. L., Pt. I, p. 170.) 


From that time to the present the judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in capital cases have been 
executed by the superintendent of the Washington Asytum and 
Jail or by his assistant. 

The contention in the case now pending in the Court of Ap- 
peals is that the position of superintendent of the Washington 
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Asylum and Jail has been abolished by reason of the fact that 
since 1919 Congress has failed to make any appropriation for 
salary or compensation for the position of superintendent of 
the Washington Asylum and Jail, while making appropriation 
for the positions of superintendent of the workhouse and re- 
formatory, and superintendent of the Washington Asylum Hos- 
pital. 

In view of the above circumstances, and so that there may be 
no question about the matter, I would suggest that you request 
Congress immediately to enact legislation as follows: 

“An act authorizing the superintendent of the Washington 
Asylum and Jail to execute the judgments of the courts in 
the District of Columbia in capital cases, and ratifying and 
confirming appointments to the position of such superintend- 
ent made by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
“Be it enacted, etc., That the superintendent of the Washing- 

ton Asylum and Jail appointed by the Commissioners of the 

District of Columbia be, and he is hereby, directed, authorized, 

und required to execute the judgments of the law heretofore 

pronounced and hereafter to be pronounced in the District of 

Columbia by the courts thereof in all capital cases. And the 

power and authority heretofore given to and now vested in such 

commissioners to appolnt such superintendent and all appoint- 
ments to the position of such superintendent made by such com- 
missioners are hereby ratified and confirmed; and any failure 
on the part of Congress, either heretofore or hereafter, to make 

a specific appropriation for the salary or compensation of such 

superintendent shall not be construed either as an abolition of 

such position of superintendent of the Washington Asylum and 

Jail or as a repeal of the power and authority of such commis- 

sioners to appoint such superintendent.” 


Respectfully, 
PEYTON GORDON, 
; United States Attorney. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 


went, to be inserted on page 41, under the heading “ Depart- 
ment of Labor.” It is an amendment which I have offered in 
another form heretofore and relates to pay for overtime for 
the immigration officers and inspectors, the pay for overtime to 
be furnished by the steamship and transportation companies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 41, after the amendment in 
lines 19 and 25 heretofore agreed to, insert the following: 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized, under such regulations as he 
may deem advisable, to pay extra compensation to immigrant inspectors 
and other immigration employees when, at the request of any trans- 
portation company, corporation, or individual bringin aliens to the 
Tnited States, such officers or employees are required to report for 
extra duty or to work overtime, or on nights, Sundays, or holidays, in 
connection with the examination of alien passengers or crews; and the 
transportation company, corporation, or individual requesting such 
extra service shall pay to the Secretary of Labor as reimbursement the 
amounts expended him for such extra service in accordance with his 
regulations, and such reimbursement shall be credited to the appropria- 
tion “ Expenses regulating immigration.” 

Mr. WARREN. That seems to me to be something against 
which I shall have to make the point of order, but I will with- 
hold it for the moment if the Senator from Massachusetts 
wishes to explain the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. It is an attempt to get pay for the immigration 
inspectors when they work overtime, the money to be paid by 
the transportation companies and steamship companies when 
they require the immigration inspectors to work overtime and 
at night. I suppose it Is general legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. It would seem to me that it is. We did not 
have it before the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senators speak 
louder? It is impossible for us to understand what the amend- 
ment is or what they are saying about it. 

Mr. KING. A point of order has been made against the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference to 
the amendment which the Senator from Massachusetts has 
offered, I desire to say that a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Commerce was appointed to consider the legislation, and I 
think held quite extensive hearings, but was not able to reach 
a conclusion before the present session should come to a close. 

Mr. LODGE. A House committee held hearings on it, too. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We hope during the next ses- 
sion of Congress to present legislation covering the situation. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is desirable that that be done. 


Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, I introduced a bill covering 
this matter and it was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
The bill was introduced by me because in the last session of 
Congress there was passed a bill providing for similar pay- 
ments for the customs Inspectors, The Senator from Massa- 


chusetts now desires that the immigration inspectors shall be 
cared for in the same way. This legislation has been asked 
for by the great shipping companies in New York City, Boston, 
and other large cities in the East. They are perfectly agree- 
able to having the service paid for in this way. It would put 
the immigration inspectors exactly on the same status as the 
customs inspectors are to-day. It is most unjust to have the 
customs inspectors paid for the overtime while the immigra- 
tion inspectors must work overtime without pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand a point of order has been 
made against the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and was sustained. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Chair ruled on the point of 
order. 

Mr. LODGE. I never knew of any rule in the Senate that 
prevented Senators from talking about a subject after it had 
been ruled on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is such a rule in the Senate, but I 
never knew that anybody observed it very rigidly. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have another amendment that 
I desire to offer. On the 9th of May, 1921, the Senate passed 
an act paying to the State of Massachusetts the sum of $233,- 
885.82, cost charges and expenses properly incurred by such 
State for interest and premium paid for coin in payment of 
such interest on bonds issued for money borrowed and expended 
at the request of the President of the United States during 
the Civil War. Other similar amounts have been paid. The 
matter has been before the court and the finding of the court 
approves it, though no Judgment was entered. Therefore I of- 
fer the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN, I reserve an objection until the amendment 
has been reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The RAIN CLERK. Insert in the proper place the follow- 
ing words: 

To pay. the State of Massachusetts for interest and premium paid 
on coast-defense bonds as set forth in the findings reported by the 
Court of Claims in favor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
1234588 in House Document 359, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
233,885.82. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I regret to have to say that 
this is a matter against which I shall have to make a point of 
order. I regret it all the more because it relates to the State 
of my birth and early training. Different States have been paid 
various sums at various times, which were considered sufficient 
at the time. These matters have been brought up since to 
crowd the matter a little on the question of interest, and so forth. 
As against that a number of States of the Union—I have for- 
gotten whether Massachusetts was one of the States—in the 
early years borrowed from the Treasury of the United States. 
The United States had a full Treasury and for some reason 
wanted to dispose of its funds, and so loaned them to various 
States. The States have never repaid those loans, and the 
United States has seemingly made no practicable effort to collect 
them. I feel that I shall have to make the point of order 
against the amendment, because it is a claim, and, while it has 
behind it the finding of the Court of Claims, it is not a judg- 
ment, and it has not passed both Houses to make it suitable to 
put on the pending bill. a 

Mr. LODGE. I shall not contest the ruling which I antici- 
pate, but I do want to say that the State of Massachusetts, to 
my knowledge, never borrowed any money from the United 
States, but paid gold throughout the Civil War. It is a ques- 
tion of the premium. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order Is well taken. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, Mr. President, I have one more amend- 
ment to offer. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I ask recognition to present 
an amendment. The Senator from Massachusetts has presented 
three or four amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I have presented two. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I suggest to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that there is no Senator entitled to present amendment 
after amendment and retain the floor, and that there ought to 
be an opportunity for other Senators to be recognized. 

Mr. LODGE. I have been recognized, and I think I have the 
floor. I do not know of any rule which prevents me from 
offering more than one amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator loses the floor when the 
amendment he offers is disposed of. Otherwise one Senator 
would be able to take the floor and offer an indefinite number 
of amendments. y 
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Mr. LODGE, I was recognized for the purpose of offering an 
amendment a moment ago, and I have been recognized for the 
purpose of offering another amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that he rec- 
ognized the Senator from Massachusetts to present this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Chair indicate how long it is the 
purpose of the present occupant of the chair to recognize the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE, Ihave no other amendment to present after this 


one. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suppose if the Senator had an Indefinite 
number he would be recognized to present them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair made the statement with 
the understanding that the Senator from Massachusetts asked 
recognition for only one further amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. This is an amendment which I am offering be- 
cause I was urged very strongly to do so, and I hope the Senate 
may adopt it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Reaprna CreeK. Insert at the proper place the follow- 
ing: 


ized to provide for the restoration and completion of the historical 
frieze is tan rotunda of the Capitol. r t p e said join 
committee is em ered to select an appropriate for the com- 


int committee 
That there is hereby n out of any money in t 


Mr. WARREN. The amendment possesses nearly all the 
elements that make it nonadmissible now. It has not been 
before the committee and it is not estimated for. 

Mr. LODGE. It was reported from another committee, 

Mr. WARREN. That may be, but that does not entitle it 
to go into an appropriation bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware of that. 

Mr, WARREN. I am sorry to have to say it, because I 
think the object is good, but the way to handle these matters 
is to get them before the proper authorities in season, and 
not to ask that we shall at the last minute in a session of 
Congress insert them by way of amendment in an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I submit the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 2, line 4, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

After March 1, 1923, the — of the Assistant Doorkeeper and 


ct Assistant Deorkeeper shall be at the rate of $4,200 per annum 
auch, and there ig hereby appropriated the sum of $1,600 to carry out 


said purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think, through some misap- 
prehension, the Senator offering that amendment believes that 
we have agreed in the committee to accept it, and while I am 
sorry that we have to include any amendment of that kind at 
this time, I shall not object to the two increases proposed in the 
amendment just stated. 

The VICE PRESLDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. iI offer the amendment which I send to the desk 
to insert a new section and I ask that it may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Unless the Senator who offers the amend- 
tment wishes the whole amendment read 

Mr. MOSES. This amendment is the same as the printed 
amendment which I offered some time ago except that the 
$4,000 items in the amendment have been reduced to $3,600 and 
the 84 additional clerks are proposed to be carried at a salary of 
$1.500 instead of $1,200; in other words, I make a reduction of 
$400 in the amendment as originally offered in the first item 
which I proposed, and in the last place named I have provided 
for an increase of $300 a year. I have no desire to have the 


amendment read in full, but I desire that it may be printed in 
Mr. WARREN. I have no objection to the amendment being 
printed in the Rxconn. 1 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Moses is to add a new section, 
as follows: 


That 
of the 
other purposes under the heading “ Senate, 


of the act ma 


appropriations for the legislative branch 
vernment for the fiscal year e 


ading June 30, 1924, and for 

" subheading Committee 
employees,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Clerks and messen to the follow committees: Agriculture 
and Forestry—clerk „600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk 
$2,100; Appropriations—clerk $6,000, assistant clerk $3,000, two as- 
sistant clerks at $2,500 each, three assistant clerks at $1,800 each, mes- 
senger $1,200; To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate—clerk $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; 
Banking and yee ere $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, two as- 
sistant clerks at $2,100 each; Civil Service—clerk $3,600, assistant 
clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100, additional clerk $1,800; Claims— 
clerk $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500. two assistant clerks at $2,100 
each; Commerce—clerk $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk 
$2,100, assistant clerk $1,800; conference minority of the Senate— 
clerk $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, two assistant clerks at $2,100 
each; District of Columbia rk 


ditures in 
$2,500. assistant clerk 52,100, additional clerk $1,800; Finance 
clerk $4,000, special assistant to the committee $4,000, assistant clerk 
assistant clerk 58 , assistant clerk $ two assistant 
clerks at $ each, two experts (one for the majority and one for 
5 h; Relations—clerk $3,600, 
assistant clerk $2,500. assistant clerk $2,100; igration—clerk 
$3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; 
elerk $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; Interoceanic 
Canals—clerk 83.600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; 
Interstate Commerce—clerk $3,600, two assistant clerks at $2.500 
each, assistant clerk $2,100; Irrigation and Reclamation—clerk $3,600, 
assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100, additional clerk $1,800; 
Judiciary—elerk, $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, two assistant clerks 
at $2,100 each, assistant clerk $1,800; Library—clerk $3,600, assistant 
k, $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; Manufactures—clerk $3,600, 
assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; Military Affairs—clerk 
$3,600, assistant clerk 82.500, three assistant clerks at $2,100 each; 
Mines and 9 $8,600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk 
$2,100; Naval Affairs—clerk $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, two assist- 
ant clerks at $2,100 each; Patents—clerk $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, 
assistant clerk $2,100; Pensiens—clerk 2.500. 


2.500. 

and Ground — cler 600, 
assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; Public Lands and Rur- 
yeys—clerk 53.000, assistant clerk $2, two assistant clerks at $2,100 

$ on the Laws—clerk $3,600, assistant clerk 500, 
assistant clerk $2,100, additional clerk $1,800; Rules—clerk 3,600, 
to include full compensation for the 3 biennially of the Sen- 
ate Manual under the direction of the Committee on „ assistant 
clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions—clerk. $3,600, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; in 


all, A 
z “ CLERICAL ASSISTANTS TO SENATORS. 

“For clerical assistance to Senators who are not chairmen of the 
committees specially provided for herein: Seventy clerks at $8,600 
each, 70 assistant elerks at $2,500 each, 70 assistant clerks at $2,100 
each, $574,000: Provided, That such clerks and assistant clerks shall 
be ex officio clerks and assistant clerks of any committee of which 
their Senator is chairman. 

“ Righty-four additional clerks at $1,500 each, 1 for each Senator 
having no more than 1 clerk and 2 assistant clerks for himself or 
for the committee of which he is chairman, $ + in 1753 J 

“ For compiling the Navy Yearbook for the calendar year 1922, under 
the direction of the chairman of the Committee en Naval Affairs, $500.” 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to say that we can 
not now take up the matter which is involved in the amendment, 
much as I should like te do so. it is a matter in reference to 
which the Senator from New Hampshire has been very properly 
industrious, He brought it before our committee at the time 
we were acting upon the legislative appropriation bill. At that 
time we believed that we should have the reclassification bill 
before the Senate any day. We asked the Senator from New 

to wait until the reclassification bill should be re- 
ported. The reclassification bill, however, has not yet passed. 

This proposed legislation, like all other legislation, must, of 
course, go to the House of Representatives, for finally the legis- 
lation to pay Senators and to authorize the payment of their 
clerks and also the ether employees which belong to both the 
House and the Senate together, such as the police and the draft- 
ing service and many other services, has te be acted on by both 
Houses, i 

I have here to be brought before the committee a bill which 
must yet be passed upon by its members, and which I hope 
may be enacted into law. It is a bill which provides for the 
continuing of the so-called bonus of $240 to every employee 
who is receiving $2,500 and less per annum. If we are to pass 
the reclassification bill, and also to change the salaries of our 
employees, the other House, of course, will have the same right, 
as they probably have the same intent as we have. They have. 
however, met the matter in another way, which I think we 
may follow without too much trouble, and perhaps avoid the 


assistant clerk 1 0 Public Buil 


1923. 
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final loss of the pending appropriation bill. At the end of the 
so-called bonus bill the House has added a specific provision 
which states: 


Sec. 10. That a jomt committee of Congress is hereby created, con- 
sisting of three Senators who are Members of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, to be appointed by the Vice President, and three Representatives 
elect to the kipena kE Co: who are Members o —— Sixty- 


ngress 
seventh appointed by the Speaker. It 


Mr. President, as I have stated, the bonus bill carries $20 a 
month, or $240 per annum, to all clerks who are now receiving 
$2,500 or less, and it will leave the clerks receiving more than 
that uncovered after the Ist of next July, unless we may other- 
wise provide. 

I haye had some communication with the various Members 
ef Congress; not that I have sought for any directions as to 
what to do, but they have several times spoken of the unfalr- 
ness of the proposition—and I acknowledge that it is unfair, 
and yet we can not help it—that we have had a reclassification 
bill in hand for 14 months, which we now propose to pass and 
send over to the House with perhaps 14 minutes remaining, 
eertainly not more than 14 hours of the session. I am advised 
that they can not and will not undertake to get that measure 
through, because a large proportion of the Members of the 
House are going out and are pressing hard, of course, to secure 
the enactment of various items of legislation, as are also Mem- 
bers who have been reelected. 

As to the reclassification bill, my conversation concerning it 
has been mainly with the chairman of the House committee; 
and while, of course, he can not bind his committee, and I did 
not ask him to do so, and I do not now undertake to say what 
we will do, I said that if we were going into anything of that 
kind we should date the provisions back so that the legisla- 
tion would cover the clerks in the same way as if the bill 
had been passed at an earlier time. He did not personally 
make any objection to that, but he said the bonus bill, which I 
shall expect to report to-morrow providing an appropriation 
of $37,000,000 or $38,000,000, would be necessary any way; 
that if at the last moment a change should come about in the 
status of the reclassification bill that money would have to 
be appropriated and that it would only take a line or two added 
to the end of the bill to apply the appropriation otherwise. 

Mr. President, other Senators know the trials of conferees 
as well as Ido. We have had troubles in former times with the 
House over matters that were of joint concern in a way. We 
have undertaken to draw the line since I have had charge of the 
appropriation bills and to reach an understanding that, as the 
employees of individual Senators and of the Senate, the House 
must leave those questions to the Senate, and as to the em- 
ployees of the House and their salaries we would leave such 
matters to them. So far I have been able to maintain that 
spirit of comity. 

I wish to say furthermore—and never was that condition 
more apparent than at the last session—we have had periods 
of disagreement, but along the general line indicated the House 
committee has been ready to cooperate with the Senate com- 
mittee in speeding business aleng without such controversies as 
have sometimes obliged us to reach the end of a short session 
of Congress on March 4 without one or more of the appropria- 
tion bills having been disposed of. 

Much as I want to see these clerks receive proper compensa- 
tion, I do not want to undertake to accept an amendment of the 
kind offered and take a chance on the ultimate passage of this 
deficiency bill, as I know we will be doing if we adopt the 
amendment. The reclassification bill should be acted upon 
before we undertake to settte the question involved in the pend- 
ing amendment; and, at any rate, the bonus bill contains a 
provision te which I have referred which will bring about a 
consideration and adjustment of the matter. But I am not 
willing to undertake now to raise the salaries of our clerks, 
which were raised during war times, and let it go to the coun- 
try, as lt would, that we have done so, but have made no proyi- 
sion fer all the other employees of the Government because we 
have not passed the reclassification bill or appropriated money 
in order to bring them up to the level on which we undertook 
to place our own employees. 

I referred a few moments ago to the reclassification bill as 
having been pending for 14 months er some such time. I am 
not blaming the Senators who have had charge of that bill, 
because it has been a very vexatious matter, but I am stating 
the circumstances exactly as they are. If we proceed in such 
manner as we are proceeding now, I want to say that probably 
the bill will not pass. 


Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumsen in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming make a point of order against 
the amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. I do make the point of order, but I wanted 
to explain my position before doing so. I did not want to cut 
off by a point of order the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I had the floor and E yielded to 
the Senator from Wyoming. Before the point of order is ruled 
on, I should like to make a statement. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr, MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to 
proceed and make my statement, then I will yield the floor? 

Mr. CAMERON. I should like to effer an amendment to the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. That may be done when the amendment comes 
to be acted upon. 

Mr. President, the historical recital which has been made by 
the Senator from Wyoming is completely aceurate. However, 
at all the steps which preceded the offering of this amendment 
assurances. were given to the effect that the amendment should 
be favorably considered. If I may state the case again to the 
Senate, I offered this amendment many weeks ago and brought 
it before the committee at the time the legislative appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration. I was then told that the 
reclassification bill was going along speedily, and this pro- 
posed legislation should be made to follow that, with the assur- 
ance, however, that if the reclassification bill did not go 
through, this amendment of mine—at any rate, in its sub 
stance—would receive sympathetic consideration. In conse- 
quence of that I appeared once again before the Committee on 
Appropriations when the pending bill was under consideration, 
and I received again the same assurance. 

Mr. President, it is not the fault of the elerks of Senators— 
it is not the fault of Senators generally that the reelassification 
bill has not been passed. The Senate will pass the reclassifica- 
tion bill, if it ever gets to it, which will settle the opinion of 
the Senate on that point. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like te say to the Senater that the 
reclassification bill does not include the clerks of Senators. 
Questions affecting them are and always have been entirely in 
the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Absolutely. 

I am simply stating the reasons which were advanced to me 
for not pressing the matter before and the reasons which actu- 
ated me in not pressing it. 

I take the position with referenee to this amendment that it 
is not subject to a point of order beeause it is a questien of 
privilege for the Senate; it is a question of whether the Senate 
is going to be permitted to conduct its own business. I main- 
tain that the Senate can fix the salary of its employees when- 
ever it sees fit and at any figure it sees fit; may attach a 
measure fixing their salaries te any measure which is before 
the Senate or may bring it forward at any time. 

It is a matter, I maintain, of privilege whieh is not subject 
to a point of order such as the Senator from Wyoming has at- 
tempted to make against it. I submit. further that the senti- 
ment of the Senate on a question well known to Senators—for 
it has been discussed here for months, the terms of the amend- 
ment haying been known for weeks, and the overwhelming 
opinion on the part of the Senate being that this action should 
be taken—should net be barred expression by a point of order 
or by any other consideration. 

I maintain further with reference to it that I am not at all 
entering upon the merits of the question, upon the capacities and 
capabilities of the persons affected by this legislation, upon the 
dependence of Senators upon the loyalty and ability of their 
secretaries. I am stating a case as coldly and baldly as I may. 

Mr. President, even if everything that the Senator from Wyom- 
ing says were accurate, if it were desired to proceed along the 
line of the section provided in the bonus bill whieh the Senator 
from Wyoming has read, if we determined after all, later on, that 
we were going to proceed with the joint commission which that 
bill sets up, the adoption ef my amendment at this time would 
set a standard for the Members on the part of the Senate of 
that joint commission fer the pay of the employees of the 
Senate—a question whieh I submit is wholly in the hands of 
the Senate, which the Senate may handle at any time, in any 
way, or upon any measure which is before it; and if I ander- 
stand that the Chair has ruled in support of the point of order 
raised by the Senator from Wyoming, I must respectfully ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair, not because I wish to pro- 
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ceed in a disorderly manner with reference to this thing, but 
because I wish the Senate to assert itself even against the most 
resolute of Committees of Appropriation at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chalr will have to correct 
the Senator, if he will allow the Chair to do so. 

Mr. MOSES. And may I add that the Budget has absolutely 
no jurisdiction over this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not passed 5 a 
any point of order, nor has any point of order been stated to 
the Chair. 

Mr. WARREN. I have not yet made any point of order. 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the pardon of the Chair and of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. I understood the Senator from bef Serres 
to have concluded with the statement that he did make a poln 
of order, and I understood the Chair to have sald that he sus- 
tained it. If I am wrong on both of those points 

Mr. WARREN. I stated that I might make it, and I state 
again that I may make it; but I would not make it, of course, 
so as to cut off any Senator who wished to present the matter 
in as able a manner as the Senator from New Hampshire has 
presented it. So far as I am concerned, the Senator from New 
Hampshire is not any more generous than I am disposed to be, 
in my judgment; and it hurts me more 2 than ít hurts 
him to have to be placed personally In this situation. 

I find, for instance, that during the last few moments I have 
sinned against the honorable Senator, who is my friend, I hope, 
and whom I respect as highly as any Senator in this body, who 
represents the great Committee on the Civil Service, and who 
has here a bill which I hope will pass before the morning 
hour—the reclassification bill. I hope that bill will pass. 
I am simply stating what happens to be the situation and 
what happens to be the way of some of the people whom we 
shall have to meet and contend with. 

It is all right to have the courage to stand at the desk here 
and tell what the Senate can do, and it is all right to say what 
the House will do; but on the general proposition it is well to 
know just what your ground is before you start and whether 
you are taking or attempting to take an unreasonable advantage 
of another body with which << are in coordination. I think 
myself that it would be absolutely unfair to undertake at the 
last moment to say what we shall pay to our secretaries, when 
the House is deprived of the privilege of giving similar treat- 
ment to its own secretaries, 

Another thing: Speaking of this bonus bill, unless we pass 
that, or something in place of it, of course we will have no 
money either to pay the Increase that is proposed here or to 
pay the bonus that is now being enjoyed, and that extends 
5 to the 80th of June. 

I am simply stating the situation. The Senate, of course, 
has its rights, and it can proceed, if it desires, in a manner 
which I think is improper. I have no pride of opinion about it. 
I state these facts as they seem to me, and what I think is 
best, and what in the long run I think will please the em- 
ployees best; and when the debate on this matter is over I 
shall have to make the point of order. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has made a point of order. That 
should be ruled upon before a Senator offers another amend- 


ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
Senator from Wyoming has not announced what point of order 
he desires to make. 

Mr. WARREN. The point of order is that this is the ap- 

ropriation of a large amount of money that has not come in 
reason of any legislation or by the action of any committee, 
It changes existing law, of course, as to every one of these 
raises that are proposed. No general legislation could be had, 
in fact. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumser in the chair). 
The Chair is called upon to rule upon the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Wyoming, and the Chair rules that the 
amendment is not in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the ruling of the Chair 
the Senator from New Hampshire appeals. The question is, 
Shall the ruling of the Chair be sustained? E 

Mr. MOSES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, COLT (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr, AMMELL], am un- 


I respectfully appeal from 


able to secure a transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. 


Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 


I have a 
As he is not here, I shall have to withhold my vote, If at 
liberty to vote, I should have to vote “yea.” 

Mr, LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
air with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. I 
ransfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], 

and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bayard]. As he has not voted, I will withhold my vote. If 
at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], who 
is sick and detained from the Senate, I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncocx], and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr, WATSON (when his name was called), I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Mississip i [Mr. 
WILLIAs8] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
and will yote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senlor Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 
Not being able to obtain a transfer, I am obliged to withhold m 
vote. If at liberty to vote, though I am in favor of the amend- 
ment, I should be compelled to vote“ yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the negative). 
I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] to the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted In the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] 
and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] voted? 

1 The E ETIN OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
as no 

Mr. McCORMICK. Then I must withdraw my vote, 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS, I have been requested to announce the follow- 
7 pairs: 

he Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAL] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] + 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Cutperson]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NrtcHotson] with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 19, as follows: 


RANCE] 


YEAS—30. 
Brandegee Gerry Overman Spencer 
Caraway Glass ‘hipps — 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, ttma wansòn 
Curtis Jones, Wash. ansde adsworth 
Dial King obInson arren 
Dillingham 2 heppard Watson 
Ernst McKinley mit 
Fervald Norris moot 
NAYS—19. 
Bursum Gooding a Follette Pepper 
Calder Hale enroot Shortridge 
Cameron Harris McNary Sterling 
Capper Heflin Moses ellar 
Frelinghuysen Ladd Oddig 
NOT VOTING—47. 

Ashurst France McLean Shields 

all George Myers Simmons 

ayard Harreld Nelson Stanfield 
Borah Harrison New Sutherland 
Brookhar Hitchcock Nicholson Townsend 
Broussar Johnson Norbeck Trammell 
Colt Kellogg Owen Underwood 
Couzens Kendrick Page Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
Edge McCormick Pomerene Willlams 
Elkins McCumber eed, Mo. Willits 
Fletcher McKellar Reed, Pa. 


So the ruling of the Chair was sustained, 

Mr, GLASS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Secretary’s desk, and which I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will accept, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state tha 
amendment, 
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The READING Crerk. On page 2, after line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

On and after March 1 ony the salaries of the two floor assistants 
shall be at the rate of per annum; and there is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $2,933. 633.34 8 to — out said purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, one sin calls for another, I 
suppose. I myself will make no objection to this amendment, 
because of what passed before it, but I do want to state that if 
any further similar amendments are offered I shall be com- 
pelled to object. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment on page 22, after line 18, was 
agreed to, in order to reform the language in accordance with 
the estimates sent down by the Budget Bureau. 

I move to amend by striking out, on line 20, the words “ fiscal 
year 1923,” and to insert, after the numerals “ $40,000," the 
words “to remain available until June 30, 1924.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator to reconsider the vote by which the committee 
amendment was adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 22, line 20, to strike out the 
words “fiscal year 1923” and, after the numerals “ $40,000,” 
to ‘insert the words “to remain available until June 30, 1924.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will ask that the Senator moving the 
amendment explain the purpose of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It will make this money remain available, 
whereas under this amendment it will amount to nothing. It 
provides that it shall be in effect until the ist of July. The 
boll weevil does not come until after the 1st of July, and this 
makes it available and extends it to 1924. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 22, line 7, after the numerals 
“$40,000,” to strike out the words “fiscal year 1923” and to 
insert the words to remain available until June 30, 1924.” 

Mr. PEPPER. The effect of this amendment will be pre- 
cisely the same as the effect of that which has just been agreed 
to. It is to make the appropriation available in fighting the 
Japanese beetle pest until the season when the appropriation 
can be expended with advantage. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not going to object to elther one of 
those. I did not object to the first one. I suppose we are 
taking a chance on it, because these are in no wise deficiencies 
when they are to be extended into the future for one or two 
years, but I will do the best I can to keep them in the pill. We 
have to meet the objections of the conferees, of course, who are 
trying to hold the deficiency bill down to the limit. We are 
having very serious times because of these late amendments 
brought to us at the last moment by Senators who desire to 
have appropriations extended for two or three years into the 
future rather than have them apply to the few months between 
now and the ist of July. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 52, after line 10, to insert the 
following: 

SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. * 

For expenses of delegates, not exceeding 10 in chem A AN Me be 9 
nated by the President, to the Seventeenth Internati 
Against Alcoholism, at Copenhagen, Denmark, to be held 855 e — 
3 the cost of secretarial and stenographic work and transcri: 
tion of the report, $7,500. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order against the amendment on the ground that it is legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not desire to make any extensive 
rxemarks about it. I understand there is no existing law to 
authorize such an expenditure, and that this amendment, taken 
as it is, is legislation to that extent. In view of the fact that 
there is prohibition in this country, I can see no advantage in 
having the United States represented in an alcoholic league of 
nations. 


I offer an amendment which 


Mr. WILLIS. In response to the suggestion made by my 
friend from New York, if his contention is true that prohibition 
has increased the consumption of liquor, there is more reason 
for this amendment than at any time in the history of the 
country. I want to address myself to the point of order. 

In the first place, there is nothing new about it. This Gov- 
ernment has been represented at these congresses for the past 
12 years. I have before me Document No. 322, containing the 
approval of this proposed appropriation by the President of the 
United States, and also a letter from the Director of the Budget 
calling attention to the desirability of the appropriation and 
what it is expected will be accomplished. I contend that this 
is not general legislation on an appropriation bill. As I said, 
there is nothing new about it. We have been making similar 
appropriations for years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did I understand the Senator to 
range ee this is pursuant to an estimate submitted according 
to law 

Mr. WILLIS. Absolutely so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not the basis of the point of 
order. The mere fact that the item is estimated for does not 
make it in order. If it is legislation on an appropriation bill 
it is out of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it is not legislation, however, 
it is in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to invite the attention of the Chair 
particularly to the provisions of rule 16 as modified: 


9 it PR SS moved by 

a standing committee or select committee of the Senate = Droppa a 
pursuance of an estimate submitted in accordance 

I have in my hand the estimate which was nubmiitted in 
accordance with law, and I therefore contend that the point of 
order is not well taken. This is not general legislation upon an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to just emphasize what 
the Senator from Ohio has said. This is simply an item of 
appropriation for a specific purpose for this one year. It is 
not general legislation or new legislation, because, as the Sena- 
tor has said, it has been carried in appropriation bills for 
several years. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not been carried for the last few years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not say last year, but for 
several years. 

Mr. WILLIS. I can correct the Senator from Utah on that 
point. They hold these congresses only every two years. So 
there was no point in the suggestion that it was not made last 


year. 

Mr. WARREN. 
before. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was a congress in 1920. 

Mr. WARREN. That was the last one. ` 

Mr. WILLIS. And there was one in 1921. 

Mr. WARREN. There was no appropriation for United 
States delegates to attend it. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was one held, and I can call attention 
to the information in the document that there was one in 1921. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do not care whether there was one 
in 1921 or not. 

Mr. WILLIS. It was held in Lausanne. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not care where it was held; we 
did not send anybody: to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, yes, we did, Mr. President. If the Sena- 
tor will yield to me, we were represented there at Lausanne 
in 1921. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator said that for 
two years we had not sent anybody. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not say that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator contend it is there- 
fore standing legislation to send them every year? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly not; but I contend it is not general 
legislation on an appropriation’ bill when we have been repre- 
sented, and have made appropriations from year to year. It 
is absurd to call it general legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is an item duly estimated 
for according to law. If the Chair should hold that this is 
legislation, and to be excluded from an appropriation bill, there 
is no new item of appropriation which could not be excluded 
on the same ground, because this is nothing in the world but 
an item of appropriation for a particular purpose for a year, 
of importance to all, 


Neither this year, last year, nor the year 
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Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Washing- 
ton? Is there any question about this being authorized by 
law? 

-Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no general authoriza- 
tion for holding these conventions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator must modify his statement 
that the estimate has been made In accordance with law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has been. There is a law 
under which the Budget Bureau can make estimates and sub- 
mit them to Congress. This has been estimated pursuant to 
that. The Senator may have misunderstood me. I did not 
mean that the estimate was made to carry out existing law. 
I contend that an estimate was submitted pursuant to law; 
that is, the Budget officer was authorized to submit the esti- 
mate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, the estimate was submitted by a 
person authorized by law to submit an estimate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not mean that there is 
any law providing for sending delegates to any such conven- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
such law, 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought from the Senator's observation that 
we had passed some general law authorizing the appointment 
of such delegates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumser in the chair). 
In the opinion of the present occupant of the chair, a specific 
appropriation for a specific purpose only is not general legisla- 
tion, and the Chair overrules the point of order based upon the 
claim that the amendment is general legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I hope that the Senate will defeat this 
amendment. For about 15 years we have had these appropria- 
tions made, until last year or the year before when no money 
was appropriated for this purpose. It has grown to a scandal 
in some cases. I had a list of the names of parties who went 
over as representatives of the Government at one time for this 
very purpose. We had stenographers going along as experts to 
pass upon alcoholism. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I Interrupt the Senator? What kind of 
experts would we have on a proposition of prohibition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think a lady stenographer knows very 
much about alcohol. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but the lady stenographers were not the 
experts. I want to know how a man becomes an expert on 
that kind of a proposition. They could not get experts out of a 
prohibition country. We would have to go and employ foreign- 
ers If we want an expert to go over there, because we are all 
prohibitionists over here. 

Mr. SMOOT. In theory. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the amendment is now before 
the Senate, and I think the observation of the Senator from 
Utah requires some attention, because it is a reflection upon 
some people. I have taken occasion to investigate, because I 
have heard these charges, and I wants to say to the Senator 
that while I was not a member of the delegation that was sent 
the last time, I know about the delegation, and the allegation 
he makes concerning that delegation is a mistake. There was 
nobody who went except the delegates. There was no person 
who took his wife or anybody else’s wife, and the only person 
who was taken was the person who was elected as secretary 
of the delegation, and the reflection the Senator makes is not 
justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not say it was last year. 
I put the names in the Recorp the year I am speaking of. 

Mr. WILLIS. What year was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not remember the year. I never ex- 
pected this question to come up, It was five or six years ago. 

Mr, WILLIS. Does not the Senator think that is rather an 
unusual argument, because even if the thing which he relates 
occurred five or six years ago, to say that therefore now the 
United States should be without representation does not seem 
to me carries any force. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate wants to appropriate $750 
apiece for these 10 people to go on a junketing trip to Europe, 
well and good. 

Mr. WILLIS. In no case has any person on one of these 
delegations received a per diem, and when the Senator speaks 
of the $750, the Senator knows the money was paid for ex- 
penses and nobody received any of it as salary. 

“Mr. SMOOT. I did not say they did. I said it was $750 
apiece for 10 people to go to Europe. I did not say they were 
paid salaries besides their expenses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 


Oh, no; we have not passed any 


Mr. NORRIS. I have not heard the proposition discussed. I 
woale like to know what the object is, and what is proposed to 

one. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I can answer the Senator best by 
reading the letter of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which he transmitted to the President of the United States. 
That letter reads as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, February 24, 1923. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith for your consideration 
and, upon your approval, for transmission to Congress, a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of State for the fiscal 

ear ending June 30, 1924, for expenses of delegates to the Seventeenth 
gina Congress Against Alcoholism, at Copenhagen, Denmark, 

“ Seventeenth International Congress Against Alcoholism: For ex- 
pene of art mre not ex 10 in number, to be Geslgnated by 
he President, to the Seventeenth International Congress Against Alco- 
holism, at Copenhagen, Denmark, to be held in 1923, including the cost 
of secreta. gud stenographie work and transcription of the report 
(submitted), $7,500.” 

The Seventeenth International Congress Against Alcoholism will be 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from August 20 to 24, 1923, and the 
United States has been invited to be officially represented at the con- 
gress. It is expected that the congress will discuss the social, economic, 
scientific, industrial, and other aspects of the alcohol problem, and that 
leading scientists, physicians, educators, and publicists in the various 
countries will be in attendance. 

It has been customary for the United States to be represented at the 
meetings of the International Alcoholic Congress. It sent a delegation 
of 12 to the thirteenth congress, held at The Hague in September, 1911; 
10 to the fourteenth congress, held at Milan in 1918; and 10 to the 
sixteenth congress, held at Lausanne in 1921. The fifteenth congress 
was held in Washington in 1920, and an appropriation of $60,000 was 
made by Congress for the necessary arrangements and entertainment 
of the delegates of foreign countries. 

The above estimate is for an appropriation required to meet an un- 
foreseen 5 which has occurred since the transmission of the 
Budget for the year 1924, and its approval is recommended, 

Very respectfully, 
H. M. Lorp, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The PRESIDENT. 


If Senators suppose that this is a mere propaganda for the 
prohibition cause, they are entirely mistaken. I have taken 
pains to inform myself. I hold in my hand a rather large vol- 
ume, containing the report of the congress which was held in 
this country in 1920, at which time, by the way, this Govern- 
ment appropriated $60,000 for the entertainment of the congress. 
The report is a scientific discussion—not a discussion of the 
prohibition question but of the effects of alcoholism, I ask 
Senators, at the time when this has been written into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, whether they think it is a wise 
policy now for the United States to say to the rest of the world, 
“We have lost interest in the question.” I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to interrogate the Sen- 
ator from Ohio a little. I am impressed by what he has said. 
I am inclined to think It is a good thing, from what the Senator 
from Ohio has said. Does the Senator have any knowledge, or 
can he give us any idea as to who the delegates should be? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. NORRIS. How are they selected? 

Mr. WILLIS. They are to be appointed by the President, 
the number not to exceed 10. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see, it seems to me, how this might be 
made a junket and, on the other hand, how it might be made 
a very useful thing. If the real intent is carried out, as out- 
lined by the Senator from Ohio, the result of the congress would 
be very valuable to the people who want to study the question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think we may trust the President for that. 
He is given discretion to appoint not to exceed 10. He does not 
need to appoint more than one, unless he wants to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
called our attention to a time when it was turned into a junket, 
very likely. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the purpose of the appropriation is to 
enable well-informed people to go at Government expense 
across the Atlantic Ocean to place before other countries of 
the world the manifest evil effects of alcoholism as resulting 
from wood alcohol and bootleg whisky, I think it is a very 
wise appropriation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out the numeral 
“10” in the second line and insert in lieu thereof the nu- 
meral “ 3.“ 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. KING. So the number on the junket trip would be lim- 
ited to 8 instead of 10. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I came 


into the Chamber while the debate was on and I did not hear 
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the original amendment read. That would cut down the dele- 
gation? 

Mr. KING. Les; to 3 instead of 10. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why not reduce the amount of the ap- 
propriation, too? 

Mr. KING. If my amendment is agreed to, we will reduce 
the amount proportionately. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think the amendment would be a 
very bad amendment, and yet I do not think it is wise. I call 
attention to the report of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget which I submitted a little while ago. We sent a dele- 
gation of 12 to the thirteenth congress held at The Hague in 
September, 1911; 10 to the fourteenth congress held at Milan 
in 1913; and 10 to the sixteenth congress held at Lausanne in 
1921. I do not see any good reason why this Republic should 
become parsimonious in the matter of cutting down the size of 
the delegation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would provide more delegates than 
we had at the Versailles conference. 

Mr. WILLIS. We had but one at the Versailles conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not stating the number, but cer- 
tainly it was less than 10. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the amendment to the amendment will 
not be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course we had a good many assistants at 
the Versailles conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I want to sug- 
gest that I think there is a little bit more involved in this ques- 
tion than the number of delegates and the amount of money. 
We held this convention here in 1920. We invited other coun- 
tries to send delegations to discuss the matter. They accepted 
the invitation and sent delegations. They sent delegations of 
this size, and some greater and some less. They have now in- 
vited us as a nation to be represented at the forthcoming con- 


ference. It is simply a question of whether this great country | 


will refuse the invitation of another country. 

I do not think it is a matter that can really be measured in 
dollars and cents or in the number of delegates that should be 
sent. I think we owe some consideration as a nation to the 
people who are interested in this great problem. It is a tre- 
mendous problem. Of course we have not solved it entirely, 
but we are, I think, the great exemplar among the nations of 
the world upon the problem. They have invited us to send 
delegates, and I do not think we can afford not to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumser in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is now on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I desire to submit the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. Insert at the proper place in the bill 
the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Louis Leayitt, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $620,623.3 
ment of certain moneys paid by him to the United 
certain expenses incurred under circumstances set forth in the com- 
munication of the President of the United States to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives dated the 6th day of May, 1922, and in 
the accompanying report of tbe Director of the Budget, House Docu- 
ment No. 313, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. I am about to make a point of order, but I 
do not wish to take the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. CALDER. I would like to make a statement on the ques- 
tion of the point of order. This item was estimated for. The 
Bureau of the Budget has estimated as indicated in the amend- 
ment. I have here a copy of that estimate. The item also was 
carried in a bill introduce] by me, reported upon by a committee 
of the Senate, and passed by the Senate. Rule XVI seems to 
cover the case, as follows: 

No amendments shall be recelved to any general appropriation bill 
ma effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already con- 

ined the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it be 
made to carry out the provisions of some areia Beg i or treaty stipu- 


lation, or act, or resolution previously pame by the Senate daring that 
session; or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or 
select committee of the Senate, or pro in pursuance of an estimate 
of the head of some one of the departments. 


It seems to me it clearly comes within that rule. 
Mr. WARREN. I call the attention of the Chair to page 21, 
clause 4 of Rule XVI, which reads: 


LXIV— 316 


No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a 
shall be received to any general appropriation bill, unless it be to carr: 
out the provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipulation, which sha 
be cited on the face of the amendment. 


rivate claim, 


Mr. CALDER. The question Is whether or not this is a 
private claim. I know of the rule to which the Senator bas 
referred. This man purchased bacon from the Government. 
He paid the sum of approximately $700,000 for it. It was 
delivered to him. Subsequently he was arrested for hoarding 
the bacon, a part of which had not yet been delivered to him. 
He was indicted. The United States marshal took charge of 
his property and it was held by the marshal for a period of over 
a year. The value of the property had shrunk materially because 
of its character and he had a very considerable loss by depre- 
ciation. 

The War Department urges the adoption of the amendment 
and the Department of Justice recommends it. The Budget 
has estimated for it and a committee of the Senate has passed 
favorably upon it. We have passed a bill of the same character. 
In fact, I have submitted the exact language of the bill in the 
amendment. I do not wish to discuss the merits any further. 
If it is in order I shall be glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
8 2 upon the ground that the amendment involves a private 

m. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 21, line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to settle claims against the 
Government arising out of the activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which have been thoroughly investigated by his department and 
where the liability of the Government has been found to be clear and 
a settlement reached by him, $245,258.12. 

Mr. WARREN, I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment. It is a matter of legislation and something that has not 
been adjudicated in any way. It is not a deficiency matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I admit that it is subject to a point of order. 
I only apologize to the chairman of the committee for not _hav- 
ing brought the matter to his attention when the bill was being 
considered, but my eyes haye been bothering me, and I could not 
read the letter received with reference to it until this morning. 
I ask permission to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, 
the letter which I have received from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with reference to the matter. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 27, 1923. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Curtis: In view of the probability that after adjourn- 
ment on March 4 the Congress will not be in session until next De- 
cember, I am hopeful that all matters affecting the administration of 
the department and requiring congressional action be taken care of 
as far as possible before adjournment. There have been pending for 
considerable time a number of miscellaneous claims against the Gov- 
ernment arising out of the activities of the department which should be 
adjusted in justice to the claimants and to the department. I have in 
mind only claims which have been thoroughly investigated and wherein 
the liability of the Government has been found to be clear, and which 
have been recommended to Congress for payment, but which have failed 
to be reached for action. It will require $245,258.12 to adjust these 
claims. I understand that the last deficiency bill for this session is 
now pending, and if an item could be added making provision for ad- 
Justing these claims it would not only prevent continued injustice to 
the claimants by further long delay but would, in my judgment, pro- 
mote the interests of the department. 

I take the liberty of addressing this letter to Bays: by reason of the 
fact that you are the author of the bill by which the claims were al- 


lowed in the Senate. 
Respectfully, HENRY C. WALLACE, Secretary. 


Mr. CURTIS. I want to state further that the War Depart- 
ment is authorized to settle claims, the Navy Department is 
authorized to settle claims, and, for the life of me, I do not see 
why the Agricultural Department should not be authorized to 
settle claims in the same way, 

Mr. WARREN. I agree with the Senator; but in both the 
cases to which he refers it has been done by specific and special 
legislation. There has been none asked for and none furnished 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment, 
and in view of it being in my own handwriting I will take the 
liberty, with the permission of the Chair, of reading it myself. 
I move to strike out, on page 54, all of lines 19 to 24, inclusive, 
and on page 55, lines 1 and 2, under the head of “ Bureau of 
Internal Revenue,“ and to insert in lieu thereof the language 
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which I am about to read: I call the attention of the Senator 
in charge of the bill to the reading of the provision. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand what the Senator means is to 
strike out the appropriation for about $79,000,000 for the 
Internal Revenve Department to pay to those who have had 
moner illegally collected from them and who have waited for its 
return. 

Mr. KING. Yes. T offer, in Heu of the language proposed 
to be stricken out, the following: 


That alt claims in excess of $5,000, now 8 or that shall here- 
after be presented to the Treasu for refund of income 
8 or any other taxes 

lection, sha 


Shee oer assessment or co 
Chans wh shall be authorized to find the facts in relation thereto 
and to enter judgment thereon. , 7 

Now, just a word. I think that the policy of intrusting to 
employees of the Treasury Department, most of whom are 
young men of no very great experience—certainly they are not 
judges nor have they had judicial experience—the determina- 
tion of important questions of fact and of law, particularly of 
law, inyolved in the refund of millions and tens of millions of 
dollars, may not be defended upon any policy of wisdom or 
propriety. We set up courts to whom we refer claims against 
the Government of very insignificant amounts, The Court of 
Claims by common consent has been invested with jurisdiction 
to determine claims against the Government of the United States 
that may be referred to it. 

We have committed to the Treasury Department and to the 
officials therein the determination of claims against the Gev- 
ernment, some of which I am told aggregate several million dol- 
lars. These young men, or the older ones, for that matter, thor- 
oughly honest and competent for the duties for which they were 
employed, are not, in my opinion, qualified to dispose of these 
important legal questions, The matter is so important that It 
seems to me it ought to be referred to a court of competent 
It seems to me that the very fact that we leave to 


‘these officials of the department the determination of these in- 


court 


| 


tricate questions of law, upon their decision resting millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars, is a confession of the un- 
wisdom of the policy. My amendment proposes to refer to the 


sending them all to the Court of Claims, I have placed a limita- 
tion of $5,000. It may not be said, therefore, that persons whose 
claims are small will be put to the expense of coming to the 
Court of Claims for the purpose of determining their rights. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not read the language which 
he proposes to strike out and for which he offers his amend- 


ment. I should like to hear read the language which he pro- 


rior fiseal 28 878.875.000: 5 That a re 
$ CE 


poses to strike out. 
Mr. KING. I had started to read it when the able Senator 
from Wyoming IMr. Warren} interrupted me. It is as fol- 


lows: 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


r refun taxes illeg: collected under the provisions of sec- 
Alots 3220 und Revised erates, as amended by the acts of Feb- 
91 for the fiscal year 1923 and 


o Con 


In other words, my e eee en to take away from 
the department the determination of the claims for a refund 
of taxes where the amount of any particular claim exceeds 

r 


Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator's amendment does not pro- 
pose to strike out the appropriation, does it? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I propose to strike out the appropriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Win not the appropriation be necessary in 
order to carry out the object of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. KING. Just as soon as the Court of Claims makes its 
findings, of course, it will report to Congress, and Congress will 
then make the appropriation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senutor's amendment permits the Court 
of Claims to render judgment as well as to make a finding of 
facts? 

Mr. KING. Yes; but whenever the Court of Claims renders 
a judgment, as the Senator from Nebraska knows, Congress 
immediately makes an appropriation for the purpose of carry- 
ing it out. Appropriations are being carried in this bill to meet 
judgments which have been rendered by the Court of Claims, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we are collecting a vast 
amount more than we are paying out on account of taxes that 
were not properly assessed at the time they were collected. 
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The Senator from Utah, of course, knows that the amendment 
is subject to a point of order because it proposes to change 
existing law. The law provides that taxes illegally collected 
may be credited on faxes levied in later years, or they may be 
adjudicated under the law and report made to Congress as the 
basis for an appropriation for their refund: The adoption of 
this amendment would simply mean delaying the adjudication 
of these matters longer than it has already been delayed. It 
would be like going to the Senator and taking money out of his 
pocket, and after two years kicking him out of his house be- 
cause he asked for a refund of it. That is all. The Govern 
ment has illegally takem from men, women, and children, 
guardians, and so forth, money to which it was not entitled. 
The law provides a way of returning it. That law ought to be 
followed, and it has been properly followed. If we should send 
such cases to the Court of Claims for adjudication it would 
be years before the court could undertake to pass upon the 
volume of claims that are now being handled by a very compe- 
tent force. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Wyoming Is prejudging the 
very question that is at issue. He says that we have taken out 
of the pockets of the people illegally large sums of money. That 
is the question at issue. Have we taken out of the pockets of 
corporations and individuals taxes which were illegally assessed 
against them? I want to submit that question to u court of 
competent jurisdiction. It is a legal question. It is a question 
whieh involves a legal issue. 

Mr. WARREN. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wyom- 
ing state his point of order? 

Mr. WARREN. My point of order is that the amendment 
proposes general legislation. It changes existing law. It pro- 
vides for new legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The point whieh the Senator 
makes is that the amendment is general legislation? 

Mr. WARREN. That it is general legislation. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that where au appropriation is 
carried in a bill an amendment which seeks to exclude the 
appropriation until the facts shall have been determined is not 
new legislation. j 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Utah desires to reduce 
the amount of the appropriation, an amendment to that effect 
will be in order, and we may vote upon it, but here is a case 
where the law provides exactly how this duty shall be per- 
formed, and the bill provides an appropriation to carry out the 
law. The Senator from Utah new proposes to make a new law 
and to transfer jurisdiction to another tribunal. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator objects to the preseat tribunal 
finding whether they have assessed and collected too much 
taxes against the taxpayer, and yet it is the very same tribunal 
which levies the tax. The question I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah is this: If we are to question their judgment and 
wisdom In refunding the taxes, why should we not question 
their wisdom in assessing them? So far as I am concerned, I 
feel more inclined to restrain them from collecting taxes than 
from refunding them. What little experience I have had in 
trying to get the department to do justice to people in my State, 
where they have illegally collected taxes, proves that it is diffi- 
cult to get them to act at all. They are swift to collect taxes, 
but slow to return them. If we are going to amend the law, 
let us make them more careful in collecting illegal taxes instead 
of refunding them after they shall have been collected. 

Mr, KING. I agree with the Senator from Arkunsas as to 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order raised against the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah by the Senator from Wyoming, on the ground that the 
proposed substitute is clearly general legislation. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 3, after line 17, it proposed 
to insert the following: 

After July 1, 1923, the of the private 
— r the office of Doorkeeper of 


nate shall be 
hereby e eee the sum of $200 to carry out 


of the laborer in char; 
Sergeant-at-Arms an 


at the rate of $1,100 per annum, and there is 
such purpose. 


1923. 
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Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the amendment relates to 
William Montgomery, the colored boy in the washroom. He 
has been an employee of the Senate for 24 years, His unusual 
courtesy and efficiency are known to every man upon the floor. 
In the last appropriation bill we increased the salary of the 
attendants in the two rooms upstairs from $720 to $1,000. The 
amendment will give to William Montgomery an increase of 
$200. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
He is a very valuable employee and a good man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President. this is a matter of very much 
embarrassment to me because the fact is that, perhaps, the 
employee referred to does not get a large enough salary, but it 
is undertaking to go back over the road that we have decided 
not to follow. As I have said—and I do not say it in any 
boastful way—I would almost sooner pay the money myself 
from my own pocket than at this time to include it in this bill 
and then have to pilot it through the opposition it will encounter 
in conference, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I submit an amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The RAIN CLERK. On page 43, line 10, after the figures 
" $6,500,000" and before the period, it is proposed to insert a 
colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated in this rR- 
graph shall be used or expended for making such changes in private 
establishments or for the purchase or acguirement of any article or 
articles that at the time of the proposed changes, purchase, or ac- 
quirement can be made, manufactured. or produced in each or any of 
the Government navy yards of the United States, if time and facilities 
permit, for a sum less than they can be made, purchesed, or acquired 
otherwise. 

Mr. WARREN. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is general legislation. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I should like to discuss the 
point of order, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Wyoming, What is the point of order? 

Mr. WARREN. The point of order is that it is general legis- 
lation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The holding of the Chair is 
that it is a limitation of an appropriation, and is not general 
legislation. The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. The Presiding Officer may understand better 
than I do what is behind the amendment, but it manifestly 
propones to change existing law, and is certainly general legis- 
ation. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment provides that 
all work performed under the particular paragraph which I 
seek, to amend shall be done by the navy yards of the country, 
provided it can be done cheaper there. If it can be done cheaper 
in other places, then the amendment will not be effective. It 
seems to me that with all the navy yards we have in the 
country we ought to keep them employed, if it is possible to 
do so, and especially if their activities will not involve any 
greater expense to the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York yield? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to know how the 
Senator would determinine, until it is actually done, whether 
work can be done cheaper in a Government navy yard or in a 
private establishment? 

Mr. CALDER. We have very eflicient engineers and 
managers at the navy yards; and my experience has been that 
in nearly every case they are able to do the work within the 
limit of their estimate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Seldom do they do it within the 
estimate. At any rate, it is nothing more than an estimate, 
The Senator does not restrict the language of his amendment 
so that the work can only be done at the navy yard if an es- 
timate is to the effect that it may be done as low as at a private 
establishment. 

The amendment provides that not a dollar of this money 
shall be spent if the work can be done cheaper in a navy yard. 
How any accounting officer can say it can be done cheaper 
until it actually has been done I do not know. 

Mr. CALDER. I am sure the Senator understands that if 


the estimate of the navy yard is higher, or if upon investigation 
by the Navy Department it is believed the navy yard can not 


do the work cheaper than can a private establishment, the 
work will go elsewhere, That has been the universal practice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but suppose it is esti- 
mated that it can be done for $10,000 and then when it is 
actually done it costs $12,000, what becomes of the provision of 
the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. CALDER. That sometimes happens, of course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington.. It yery often happens. 

Mr, CALDER. I know that the Navy Department in the 
past has been more disposed to haye its work done by private 
concerns than by navy yards, and the navy yard has to show 
pretty clearly that it can do the work cheaper before it can 
get the work. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this question has a good many 
times been before the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
It always seems to me that as long us we keep up the navy 
yards, with all the machinery and the men required there to 
perform the work for the Government, it Is a very poor busi- 
ness proposition to let out the work to private parties. It 
would be economy in the end, even if we paid more to a United 
States navy yard, to keep the men employed, to keep the ma- 
chinery in operation and the plant going. It is practically an 
impossibility, I presume, in most cases to figure out to a penny 
just what it is going to cost in a navy yard to perform a 
particular work. I think the Senator from New York has well 
said that for a good many years if the Navy Department has 
had any prejudice at all it has been in favor of private parties 
rather than in favor of the navy yards. 

Laying that aside, however, whether that be true or not—I 
will not say myself that it is true—assuming that they are 
going to be absolutely fair, this is a step toward employing 
our own men in the Government service when they are able 
to do the work. They will make an estimate, I presume, and 
if we assume that they are honest also—which I think we 
have a right to do—they will have some professional pride in 
carrying out the estimate. If they madè an estimate on one 
job, and it was found that the cost exceeded the estimate very 
much, there is not any doubt but that they would begin to lose 
their reputation. They would be just as anxious to keep within 
their estimate as they possibly could, and I assume they would 
make iť in good faith; and when they are able to do the work 
cheaper than private parties, certainly we ought to let them 
do it and keep our force together. 

It is quite important, Mr. President, in the case of an emer- 
gency, when you want to enlarge the force in the navy yard. to 
be able to get it together at once. When you have once assem- 
bled it, if there is any work of the Government to do, it seems 
to me to be the height of folly to go and farm it out to private 
parties. I would be in favor of going further than this amend- 
ment goes. I would provide that just as long as we had a 
navy yard that was competent to do a job of work and was 
able to do it it should be done there and not done anywhere 
else, regardless of all other features. 

This amendment does not even go that far. In my judgment 
it ought to go further, and if we are going to maintain a 
navy yard at all and we have any work to do we ought to do it 
in our own shops. A man who is manufacturing anything in 
his own establishment would be considered a very foolish busi- 
ness man if he had the machinery and the men could do the 
work if he should farm it out somewhere? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What greater interest would the Govern- 
ment have in the navy yard than it had in the shop of any other 
citizen of the country? It owes nothing more to the shop be- 
cause it is a Government-owned shop than it does to the private 
individual who has a place where men are employed. And is a 
man who happens to be on the Government pay roll to be pre- 
ferred when times of depression come to the man who is work- 
ing for himself or for some other American citizen? It hon- 
estly concerns me. I do not think the Government ought to 
rush into business and try to shut out all private enterprise, 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is through with his question, 
I will answer it the best I can. 

The Senator assumes, I think, in his question, that there is 
nothing involved in it but a question of labor. I think some- 
thing more is involved in this proposition. It is true that the 
number of men that will be employed on a certain job will be 
just as great at one place as another. I concede that; but the 
Senator must admit that the Government has its navy yard. 
It has its shop. It is not a question as to whether it should go 
into business. It is there now, and I think it is coneeded by 
all of us that it must stay there. We would not want to serap 
our navy yards. We would not think of it for a moment. The 
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employment of men will be just the same, I concede; but hav- 
ing our navy yards, having the men there, and haying some 
work of our ewn to do, we ought to do it, I think, rather than 
to let it ont te anybody else. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We all realize that if the Government shall 
tax its citizens for the money to build an establishment, and 
then exempt it from taxation and pay for its upkeep, it can 
manufacture cheaper than the individuals who must pay the 
taxes to support the Government; and if the theory is to be ex- 
tended, the Government can ge into any line of business and 
tax everybody to support it and pay its losses. If the Govern- 
meut buys a plant and exempts it from taxation, it can drive 
any private industry out of business. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator, I think, fails to 
differentiate in this: This is entirely Government business. It 
is not going out to go inte private business. It is not a ques- 
tion of competition with the men who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of things that are in commerce generally, but it is a 
questien of the repair of its ships and its other property. It 
is the Government's property. If we had no navy yards, if 
we had no shops, or if we did have and we wanted to scrap 
them all and go eut of the business entirely and not have any, 
then I concede that the Senator's argument might be good. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator, Is there anything 
sacred about the matter simply because it is Government 
preperty? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but this does follow, I will say to the 
Senator: Because it is Government property we are not going 
out in competition with men in the ordinary business affairs of 
life. If the Senator had an establishment here capable of 
building battleships and we were going to build one or repair 
one, as they need repairs ail the time, and here were a navy 
yurd equipped to do the work, with the men there in the em- 
ploy of the Government, would it not be better business, as a 
matter of fact, for the Government to do its work in its own 
shop and keep that shep and the men in good condition so that 
they would be ready for any emergency that might arise? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator, if he will pardon me, must 
know that that is not really the question. The question ìs, when 
hard times come, whether men who are working for themselves 
shall be let out of employment and the taxes paid used to keep 
busy men who have been fortunute enough to go into the Goy- 
ernment employ, and let the hard times and the depression fall 
always upon the citizen who is struggling to build up the indus- 
tries of this country and pay the taxes. Are we to tax every- 
body, and, when once a man gets on the Government pay roll, 
determine that we will always keep him well supplied with 
work and well paid? 

Somehow or other I do not feel that the man who works for 
the Government is any more sacred than the man who works 
for himself. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, either. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not believe in taxing everybody else's 
business out of existence in order to keep somebody always on 
fhe Government pay roll at a salary much better than he can 
get in private employment; but that is what is going on here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ne; I do not think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, we have 
seen that campaign carried on right here in the District of 
Columbia, and that sort of an idea urged—that nobody must 
be thrown out of empleyment whe is werking for the Govern- 
ment. If anybody is to be laid off, let the private individual 
who never had a good thing quit, starve. and walk the streets, 
but always keep the man whe has a Government job well paid. 
That is exactly the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is not exactly the question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then I do not know what the question is, 
an! I thought I did. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I should modify that by saying I do 
not think that is all there is in the question. I do net say 

that the Senator does not understand 
? Mr, CARAWAY, Of course, I understand the Senator. I am 
not trying to be captious with the Senator. That is his view- 
point, and this is mine. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has a perfect right to have his 
viewpoint. I think he is wrong, as I pointed out before, and I 
am going to point out again where in his recent statement 
I think he is in error. 

He would lead us to believe that if this work is done in 
these Government shops it must be paid for by taxation; that 
tit it is done privately it would not be paid for by taxation. It 
does not make any difference where it is done; the taxpayer 
is going to pay for it. As far as the taxpayer is concerned, he 


will pay for it whether it is done in a private shop or whether 
it is done in a Government shop, and presumably it will take 
the same amount of labor and the same number of men to do it 
in one place that it will in another; and if the authorities go 
out and give other people employment to perform the work, 
there are people in Government employment that will either not 
do the work or that will be out of a job. I do not see that 
that makes a particle of difference. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me make this suggestion to the Sena- 
tor; The Government plant pays no taxes. The private indus- 
try does. If-you are going to close one of the two, which does 
the public suffer most by having closed? If the private plant 
closes, and men are out of employment, and they no longer pay 
taxes, the taxes of every other citizen must be increased to 
meet that loss. If the Government's plant closes there is no 
diminution in the Government’s revenue. I know why the 
Senator takes this position. He feels that way with reference 
to Muscle Shoals. He wants to tax everybody to run Muscle 
Shoals at the cost of the general public. If it is a success, 
why, it will be good; if it is a loss, the people will pay for it. 
We could follow that idea in other lines. 

The Government owns coal mines. Why not open them and 
put every other coal mine out of business? It has iron mines; 
it has ofl lands; it has timberlands. Why not open sawmills 
on these timberlinds, and close everybody else’s sawmills, and 
make the people pay for the upkeep of them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Senator is entering on several other 
things that in my judgment do not apply to this particular 
proposition. For instance, the Senator says I am in favor of 
the Government developing Muscle Shoals and making all the 
people stand the expense, and if there is a loss all the people 
will suffer the loss. That states my position correctly. I 
hope I can be equally successful in stating the Senator's posi- 
tion. He would give Muscle Shoals to one corporation, and 
have it developed at the expense of all the people, with all the 
posite profits coming to that corporation, and none to the 
people. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, he may ac- 
curately state his position, but he woefully misstates mine. 
In the first place, I did not want to give it away; I did not 
want to develop it at the public expense; but I did want toe 
permit some private citizen to develop it and to use it for the 
public good. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask if either one of the 
Senators who have the floor, or both of them, will yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. What I wish to say is that so far as I am 
5 this matter is settled. It has been ruled out by the 
Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will take me only a minute to conclude. 
I would have been through long ago if it had not been for the 
interruptions. 

Mr. President, if the private party can not build a battleship, 
if he has the machinery, he will do something else. He is not 
confined to Government work. He will go into general busi- 
ness. If the Government in its navy yards puts its men out 
ef business and stops its machimery it does nothing. It is idle. 
The machinery commences to rust and deteriorate. The men 
who are there are disorganized, and they scatter all over the 
country and go into other lines of business. We shall want 
them again some time. We may get into war, perhaps, or dan- 
ger of war. We may want to build another battleship or 
something of that kind. Then we will have to get them all 
together again. They do not understand each other, and many 
of them are new. Financially it is a great loss to the Govern- 
ment, which means te the taxpayers of the country. Every 
business man knows that one of the great damaging features to 
his business is when his erganization is dissolved and scattered. 

That happens to the Govermment when they do not do busi- 
ness in their plants because they are confined to Government 
business. It does not happen to a private corporation which is 
able to repair a battleship. It can also make automobiles or 
something else. So it does seem to me, putting it strictly on a 
business basis, having these navy yards and these repair shops, 
net a Senator here would cast a vote to scrap them. We must 
maintain them. We must have the men to operate the ma- 
chinery we have and to care for it. If we have some work of 
our own, why not do it in our own shops, with our own men, 
with our own machinery, all equipped for the work, rather 
than close down the machinery, disorganize the force, and turn 
the work out to private parties, who, perhaps, in order to do 
work for the Gevernment would give up some other business? 
It might, as a matter of fact, interfere with business operations 
in the country rather than assist it. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say that the Senator 
from Nebraska has stated by position exactly, and I wanted to 
suggest to the Senator from New York that if his amendment 
would provide that this work shall be done, and these materials, 
or whatever may be necessary, shall be produced in a navy 
yard conveniently located, with ample facilities to do it, it 
ought to be done. I would a great deal rather require the ex- 
penditure of money in navy yards, if a navy yard is con- 
yeniently located and has ample facilities, than to leave it to 
this doubtful method of determining whether it can be done 
more cheaply in a Government navy yard before it is deter- 
mined where the money will be spent, because I do mot see 
how the oflicer who is passing upon the voucher ean determine 
whether it could have been done better in another place or not 
until after the work is actually completed. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator how it is possi- 
ble to determine whether it may be done more cheaply in a 
Government navy yard than in a private yard? Lou have to 
take into account, as well as other factors, the Government 
capital invested, which may be millions and millions, and 
the accumulation of years; you have to take into account 
overhead; you have to take into account compensation which 
is paid to employees under the retirement act; you have to 
take into account multitudes of officers of the Navy who are 
there in attendance, all of whom have te be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. How is it possible to determine, if that is to be the 
basis of giving work to the navy yards, which can do the 
work more cheaply? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know how it can be 
done, Furthermore, the estimate may include all these things, 
but it is nothing but an estimate, and if they spend $10,000 
on a job and it is not finished they will come back to Congress 
and we must appropriate whatever additional amount is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that if the amend- 
ment should prevail it would leag) to the maintenance of navy 
yards which are not needed and to the retention in those yards 
of a number of employees in anticipation ef getting work which 
might go to private yards? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to that. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am not desirous of pro- 
viding by this amendment that work shall be done in a Govern- 
ment navy yard unless it can be done as cheaply in the yard 
as outside the yard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KING. I ask for a division. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

On a division the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays-on the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is too late now to ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
refused, and the Chair has announced the decision. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
rol. 

The principal legislative Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


I do not think this would lead 


Ball Hale MeKinley Sheppard 
Brandegee Harris McNary Shortridge 
Bursum Hefin Moses Smith 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Smoot 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norris Spencer 
Capper King Oddie Sterling 
Colt La Follette Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Lenroot Pepper Warren 
Dial Lodge Pittman Watson 
Dillingham MeCormick Ransdell Weller 
Ferna McCumber Reed. Pa. Willis 
Gooding MeKellar Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present, and the 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The principal legislative clerk called the names of the absent 
Senators. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to secure the attendance of absent Senators, 

Mr. Harrison entered the Chamber and answered to his 


name. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
moves that the Sergeant at Arms be requested to secure the 
attendance of absent Senators, 
The motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. France and Mr. FrRELiINGHUYSEN entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask now for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment on which we were voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the vote 
was announced, and the Senator’s demand for the yeas and 
nays is out of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. So as to avoid further difficulty, let me make 
this statement: We are not going to pass the bill without a roll 
call on the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand there is no objection, but when 
we come to voting the vote does not show that. I have not 
offered the amendment, but if the Senater from New York does 
not offer it at another place in the bill, I give notice now that 
I shall offer it in the Senate when the bill gets there; and I 
want everybody to be here, because I want a roll call on it. 
That is all I ask, and that I am entitled to. I now offer the 
following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 48, line 10, after the figures 
“$6,500,000,” strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof a 
colon and add the following: 

Provided, That no part of the moneys’ appropriated in this 


graph shall be or expended for making such chan 


ara- 
ges in vate 
8 . the purchase or acqnirement of any ett i or 


articles t at the time of the proposed chan purchase, or acquire- 
ment can be made, manufactured, or Ww in each or any of the 
8 navy yards of the United States, if time and facilities 
permit. $ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to vote on it without any further 
argument if we can get a roll call. If we can not, then I want 
to talk about it. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr, LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Uxpenwoop] to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator trom Arkansas [Mr. Canaway]. As I 
bave not been able to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHenr- 
LAND] to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], and 
vote ven.“ : 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called), I ‘transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kenioge], and 
vote “ ven.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT, I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after haying voted in the aflirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] bas 
voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not yoted, - 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST} 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
who has not voted. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. May I inquire if that Senator 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warst] to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sraxrtzro] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 37, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—87. 
Bursum Colt Fernald Heflin 
Calder Curtis France Jones, N. Mex. 
Cameron Dial Harris Jones, Wash, 
| Capper Dillingham Harrison La Follette 


Tenroot Norris epeppars Watson 
Lodge Oddie Shortridge Writer 
18 8 7 Overman Smith Willis 

Ile Nary Pittman Spencer 
Moses Ransdell Sterling 
Norbeck Robinson Wadsworth 

NAYS—10. 

rande; Hale Pepper Warren 

`relinghuysen King Reed, Pa. 

ooding McCumber Smoot 

NOT VOTING—49. 

Ashurst Fletcher McLean Stanfield 
Ball George Myers Stanle, 
Bayard Gerry Nelson Sutherland 
Borah Glass New wanson 
Brookhart Harreld Nicholson Townsen 
Broussard Hitchcock Owen Tramm: 

araway Johnson Pa Underwood 

‘ouzens Kello; Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Kendrick Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins eyes ‘omerene Williams 
Edge ad eed, Mo, 
Elkins McCormick Shields 
Ernst McKinley Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] the yeas are 87 and 
the nays are 10. Senators McKintey and Ball being in the 
Chamber and paired and not voting, it constitutes a quorum, and 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that to perfect the bill the same 
amendment ought to appear on the next page. Since we have 
had a roll call on the matter, I presume there will be no ob- 
jection to inserting the same amendment after line 7, on page 45. 
I therefore offer that amendment. X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK, On page 45, after line 7, insert as a new 
paragraph the following proviso : 

Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be used or expended for making such changes in private estab- 
lishments or for the purchase or acquirement of any article or articles 
‘that at the time of the proposed changes, purcliase, or acquirement can 
be made, manufactured, or produces in each or any of the Goyernment 
navy yards of the United States, if time and facilities permit. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment which I am going to propose that is subject to a point of 
order. I have not had an opportunity to confer with the chair- 
man of the committee about it because I recelyed the report 
from the Department of Commerce just a little while ago with 
reference to it. I want to explain it, because I believe it will 
appeal to the Senate and to the chairman of the committee. I 
will send the amendment to the desk and have it read, and then 
I ask for an opportunity to give the reason for urging it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The Reaprne Crerx. Insert on page 26, after the committee 
amendment, the following: 

The General Accounting Office is hereby authorized and directed to 
Now credit in the respective accounts of disbursing agents under the 
Department of Commerce for payments of loss by exchange of salary 

and per diem checks issued under appropriations, respectively, for the 
fiscal years 1917 to 1922, inclustve, containing provision for exchange 
on oficial checks the account of which payments may have been here- 
tofore settled or may hereafter become a matter of settlement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In 1915, under the conditions 
growing out of the war, exchange against our people became 
very serious. In submitting the estimates for appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1916 and 1917 each appropriation included, 
among other items, a provision for “exchange on official 
checks.” 

I now wish to read a statement from a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, which I just received, with reference to 
the matter. He sent this to me just this evening. I read as 
follows: 

Congress, in approving appropriations for the 1916-17 fiscal year, 
allowed this clause to stand, presumably, upon the strength of the 

rguments and statements brought out before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in the hearings on the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill for 1917. 

Every fiscal year from 1916 to 1922 we had that provision. 
For the current year the appropriation bill did not contain the 
provision, possibly upon the assumption that the exchange was 
getting more nearly normal. He said further: 


In view of the fact that the 1 for the fiscal years 1910 
17 provided for “exchange on official checks” the bureau authorized 
its foreign officers and employees when sustaining a loss in an ex- 
change of their salary or per diem in lieu of subsistence checks for the 
loca! currency to include such losses in their official accounts, and 
after the Auditor for the State and Other Departments had established 
a method of computing such losses the officers and employees were 
instructed to compute their claims in aeeordance with his method. 


The amendment which I have offered is subject to a point of 
order, and I do not want to ask the chairman of the committee 
to accept it unless he feels that it ought to be accepted. I think 
it ought to be accepted, 
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Mr. WARREN. 
proper legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask the Senator from Washing- 
ton what our representatives are losing now in the exchange on 
money? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not apply now. This only 
covers the years when we had that provision in the appropria- 
tion bills, 1915 to 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same people are not asking now that we 
aae Sic them the advantage which they have in exchange 
o-day 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no, indeed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all one way, to take it out of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is simply a matter where these 
men sustained the losses. Some of them had their accounts ad- 
justed, but they were behind two years and by a reversed ruling 
of the comptroller it was held that they could not recover, 80 
some of them got it and some did not, and some are held 
responsible for losses, and had to account for their subordl- 
nates’ losses. 

I will ask that this letter may be printed in the Recorp, in 
order that the conferees may have all the facts in connection 
with the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


ns OF THR SPCKRTARY, 
ashington, March 1, 1923, 
Hon. WesLeY L. Jon > 


Chairman Committee on Commerce 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran MR. Sxxaron: I have your letter requesting me to furnish 
your committee suggestions as to the merits of Senate bill 4637 and 
as to 1 of its passage. 

Inel please find copy of a memorandum on tbis subject, prepared 
hy the chief of the auditing section of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which presents the facts fully. 

This bill requires no new appropriation, but merely provides just 
relief for certain disbursing agent’ of the Department of Commerce 
who would otherwise be unfairly penalized, I believe the passage of 
this bill is both desirable and urgent. 

Yours faithfully, 


I have no objection to it, as it seems to me 


Herserr Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE NECRETARY, 
Washington, February 28, 1923. 
(Memorandum.) 


Subject: Legislation to relleve 1 disbursing agents of disallow- 
ances on account of claims for loss by exchange. 


In 1915 the exchange situation in certain foreign countries where 
the bureau had officers stationed became so adverse to the agents that 
they were losing heavily on thelr salary and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence checks when exchanged for the local currency. In some few 
canes this loss amounted from about 10 per cent to 15 per cent of their 
salary. 

In submitting estimates of appropriations for the fiscal years 
1916-17, each appropriation included, among other items, a provision 
for “exchange on official checks.” Congress, in approving appropria- 
tions for the 1916-17 fiscal year, allowed this clause to stand, pre 
ee upon the strength of the arguments and statements brought 
out before the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations 
in the hearings on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill for 1917 p 880), supra, as follows: 

“ Secretar: EDFIELD. Our estimate of the importance of the duties 
and responsibilities involved in it. 

“Mr, PRATT. And, to some extent, the living expenses. Ma 
tion one thing here? I want to refer to those words in italics, ex. 
change on official checks.’ Our Mr. Thompson, who is in Hollan 
owing to the (change system there, is losing about $40 a month o 
his salary simply because of the decrease in exchange over there. Now, 
if we have that provision there it will rmit us to equalize those 
things, and I think it really ought to be done, We will probably have 
to come to the committee and ask for a deficiency appropriation for 
Mr. Thompson, because he is really getting cheated out of his money, 
and through no fault of his own. 

“Mr. BYRNS. Those conditions are, of course, temporary? 

“Mr. PRATT. Yes, sir; absolutely, 

“Mr. STAFFORD. Are there not always some exchange differences? 

“Mr, PRATT. Yes; but they ard very small in normal times. 

Secretary REDFIELD. The polnt is that the Government now allows 
for exchanges on expense accounts, but does not allow them on salaries, 
and that is the reason for this language.” 

Congress allowed this provision to remain in each of the appropria- 
tions for each of the succeeding fiscal years ended with June 30, 1922. 

However, the appropriations for the current fiscal year do not carry 
this provision, the assumption being that the necessity therefor no 
longer existed, due to the fact that the exchange situation in practically 
every foreign country was favorable to the United States. 

In view of the fact that the appropriations for the fiscal years 
1916-17 provided for “exchange on official checks,” the bureau au- 
thorized its foriga officers and employees when sustaining a loss in 
an exchange of their salary or per diem in lieu of subsistence checks 
for the local currency to include such losses in their official accounts, 
and after the Auditor for the State and Other Depactments bad estab- 
lished a method of computing such losses the officers and employees 
were instructed to compute their claims in his 
methods. 

Under the régime of the auditors for the various departments, the 
Anditor for the State and Other artments, in settling the accounts 


I men- 


accordance with 


of the special disbursing agents of this bureau, allowed the special dis- 
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bursing agent credit for all claims for loss by exchange which . paid 
of com» 
lemanded 


poting loss by exchange and when supported by documents 
y him, The method of computin 
Auditor for the State and Other 


Due to the inadequate staf of auditors in the ona 


of the Auditor for 
the State and Other Departments, the accounts of the là 


isbursin. 
should have 


elapsed from the date of the sub; ion of the accounts until no of 
their settlement was received by the s isbursing agent. Conse- 
quently a large number of claims for loss by exchange in accounts of 
special disbursing agents were allowed to accumulate. 

With the abolishment of the office of the auditors for the 
partments, on June 80, 1921, and the creation of the General 
Office, with divisions for the various departments, on July 1, 1921, an: 
the numerous changes in personnel, an entirely different construction 
was placed upon the provision for “exchange on official checks” 
than was believed to have been the intent of E oes The General 
Accounting 8 and Other tments Division, submitted a 
memorandum d ion to the Comptroller General for his consideration 
to the effect that in the opinion of that office claims for “loss by 
exchange in cashing salary and diem in lieu of subsistence check: 
was not a pro charge against the Government, and that credit shoul 
not be allowed in the settlement of the accounts of al disbursing 
agente for such improper payments. Under date of September 21, 
1921, the Comptroller General upheld the memorandum decision of the 
General Accounting Office, State and Other artments Division. 

Therefore, in view of this decision by the ‘omptroller General, the 
General Accounting Office, State and Other-Departments Division, in 
settling the accounts of special disbursing Sponta of this bureau in 
which reimbursement was claimed for “loss by exchange” on salary 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence checks has refused to allow credit 
for such disbursements and has disallowed claims for reimbursement 
from 7 5 accounts. These settlements have included the accounts of 
specia 1 agents which were not settled by the office of the 
Anditor for the State and Other Departments prior to its abolishment. 
The General Accounting Office, State and Other Departments Division, 
has often gone so far as to reopen accounts which were settled by the 
office of the Auditor for the State and Other artments and to dis- 
allow items for which credit had previously m given. The disal- 
lowances in some few individual cases amount to approximately 
$2,500 to $3,500. The aggregate claim for loss by exchange during 
the fiscal years ended June 80, 1917, to June 80, 1922, amounted to 
a ximately $20,000. 

he department under date of . 1922, appealed to the 
Comptroller General for a reconsideration is decision of Septem- 
ber 21, 1921, on the basis of certain information which it was believed 
had not been submitted to him. Under date of January 16, 1923, be 
upheld his former decision. 

The General Accounting Office, State and Other Departments Divi- 
sion, is pressing the special disbursing agents for adjustments of these 
disallowances, and in several instances bas referred the matter of 
adjustment to the bonding com ies which bonded th 
bursing agents, thereby placing men in a very embarrassing po - 
tion through no fault of their own, the claims for reimbursement hav- 
ing pom made in good faith and in accordance with authorization 

è bureau. 

It should also be borne in mind that the amounts for which the s 
cial disbursing agents are seeking credit not only include claims for 
loss by exchange on their own salary and in many of the cases on that 
of an entire office personne! for which he was the disbursing officer. In 
the ew of such cases the personnel to whom payments were made 
have left the service and their wherabouts is not known. Therefore 
from them the amount 


arious de- 
ecountin, 


accounts of the eee disbursin, ents represent money actually 
drawn from the sury the United States by said special dis- 
ba ig agents and which the General Accounting Office is demanding 
t 


0 d. 

The object of this legislation is not that of additional appropria- 
tions, but to relieve those special disbursin, ps yea whose accounts 
have been settled of disallowances on account of claims for “loss by 
exchange" and to prevent the disallowance of such claims 3 
in the accounts of the special disbursing agents whose accounts have 


not been settled. 
H. W. Hacn, Chief, Auditing Section. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 26, after the amendment here- 
tofore agreed to, it is proposed to insert: 

The General Accounting Office is hereby authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the respective accounts of disbursing agents under the 
peparu of Commerce for payments of loss by exchange on salary 
and per diem checks issued under app ‘tions, respectively, for the 
fiscal years 1917 to 1922, inclusive, 8 a provision for ex- 
change on official checks,” the accounts of which yments may have 
2 heretofore settled or may hereafter become matter of settle- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I offer an amendment as a new section to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to insert at the proper 
place in the bill the following: 

That clerks to Senators who are not chairmen of committees shall 
hereafter be paid $3,300 per annum, payable monthly. 


Mr. WARREN. 1 make the point of order against that 


amendment that it has already determined to be out of order 
by a point of order alreudy made against a similar amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such an amendment has once 
been ruled out of order to-night, 

Mr. HARRISON, A parliamentary inguiry. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state it. 

Epi McKELLAR, This amendment has not been ruled out 
of order. 

Mr. WARREN, I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment in order that it may be ruled out of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is it not within the province of the Chair, or in his 
discretion, if he sees fit, to submit this question to the Senate 
notwithstanding any action heretofore and let them decide it 
for themselves? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will submit the 
question to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT, Will the Chair submit the question to the 
Senate after a similar amendment has been ruled out of order 
on this very day? 

Mr, McKELLAR. The Chair has already done so, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The wording of this amend- 
ment is different from the former one, and the Chair has ruled 
that he will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. But the principle involved is the same, 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Chair submits it to the Senate. I 
should like to make an inquiry in order to see if I understand 
the question. If this amendment were agreed to it would give to 
the clerks of Senators who are not chairmen of committees a 
higher salary than is received by clerks to Senators who are 
chairman of committees, 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator who is chairman of a committee 
has to attend to the work of that committee which also requires 
the time of a clerk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought the clerks of the chairman of 
the committee were already paid that amount. If that is not 
the ease 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr, MCKELLAR, Then, I will modify the amendment by 
striking out the words “ who are not chairmen of committees ” 
a insert “clerks to Senators.“ That will accomplish the 
object. 

Mr. WARREN. This matter has been duly discussed. The 
question has been presented to the Chair on a similar amend- 
ment which was ruled out on a point of order. On the question 
being submitted to the Senate whether the Chair shonld be 


sustained, the Chair was sustained by a large majority. The 
Senator from Tennessee must know that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But this is a different case. 

Mr. WARREN. There can be but one reason left. This 


amendment can not be sustained unless it is desired to destroy 
the bill and throw it to the winds. 

Mr. SMITH. May not the amendment be again stated, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again read 
the amendment. 

The Reaving CrerK. As now modified, the amendment reads: 

That clerks to Senators shall hereafter be paid $8,300 per annum, 
payable monthly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will submit the ques- 
tion to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us merely have a division, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 
record vote on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
manded, 

Mr. ROBINSON. A parliamentary inquiry. What is the ques- 
tion which is submitted to the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question submitted to the 
Senate is, Is the amendment in order? The Chair rules that the 
Chair, as a matter of right, is privileged to submit the ques- 
tion to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that the Chair has the right to sub- 
mit it to the Senate and let the Senate decide the question. I 
think it is true that the Presiding Officer may do so if he 
wishes to. 

Mr. WARREN. As to the germaneness of the question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Is the amend- 
ment in order? [Putting the question.] The “noes” seem to 
have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


We want a 


The yeas and nays are de- 
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Mr, HEFLIN. Let us have os yore and nays. NOT VOTING—51. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- r Re I — e X 
ceeded to call the roll. Bayard George Myers Stanfield 

Mr, COLT (when his name was called). Making the same rah Gerry Nelson Sutherland 
announcement that I made before with reference to my pair 3 e a ae CC 8 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” Caraway Hitchcock Norbeck Trammell 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- | Couzens Johnson Owen Underwood 
ing the same announcement as before with regard to my palr 8 Kellogg o ee wal est 
and its transfer, I vote “nay. Dial eyes Poindexter Williams 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), Making the same Edge dd Pomerene Willis 

Elkins McCormick Reed, Mo. 


announcement as before with regard to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
permanent pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway]. As he is not present, and I do not know how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, STANLEY (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Kentucky, which I transfer to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrehcock ], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
game announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
who is absent, Iam unable to secure a transfer, and, therefore, 
am compelled to withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, al- 
though in favor of this amendment, I- should be compelled to 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I inquire if the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. As I have a general pair with that Senator, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCORMIOK. I inquire if the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK] has voted? č 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am compelled to withhold my vote, as 
I have a pair with that Senator. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
am informed that my pair would vote as I have already voted, 
J therefore feel at liberty to vote, and will allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
note that the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has not 
voted. I have a pair with that Senator, which I transfer to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ErKrNs] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Stators]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHorson] with the Sena- 
ator from Missourl [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pxurers] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL}; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Towxszxpl with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 21, nays 24, as follows: 


I wish to announce the following general 


YEAS—21, 
Bursum Harrison cNary Shortridge 
Cameron Heflin oses Smit 
Capper Jones, N. Mex, Oddie Sterling 
ting La Follette verman 
fiale Lenroot ittman 
arris McKellar Ransdell 
NAYS—24. 
Brandegee France Norris epar 
Calder Frelinghuysen pepper guey 
Colt Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. adsworth 
atic, 5 King 3 Den 
ngham e eppa atson 
3 3 Smoot Weller 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas are 
21 and the nays are 24. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Cormick], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrnrrey], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Was] are in the Chamber paired, but not voting, con- 
stituting a quorum. The noes have it, and the amendment is 
determined not to be in order. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, I submit an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. At the proper place in the bill, it Is 
proposed to add the following: . 

That all per diem employees of the several departments and inde- 
pendent offices of the Government who were carried on my rolls as 
employees and excused from work on November 11, 1921, shall be al- 
lowed pay for that day. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment is made neces- 
sary as the result of the decision of the Comptroller General. 
Despite the fact that Congress authorized November 11, 1921, 
the day of the burial of the unknown soldier, as a legal holiday, 
and gave the President authority to call it a legal holiday and 
instruct employees of the Government to cease their labors on 
that day, nevertheless, at this late day, after all the per diem 
employees have been paid, the comptroller holds that the per 
diem employees will have to return their pay. The amendment 
will permit them to retain their pay for that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, that bill was up in 
the Judiclary Committee the other day, if my recollection 
serves me. 

Mr. CALDER, It was, and is on the calendar for considera- 
wee It was favorably recommended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, for the purpose of obtaining an 
explanation, if nothing else, I move to strike out, on page 44, 
line 20, the numerals “ $8,450,000.” 

I may say that we recently passed a naval bill appropriating 
three hundred and thirty-odd millions of dollars. It was as- 
sumed, in view of the magnitude of the appropriation, that that 
was approximately all that would be required of Congress for 
the next fiscal year. I do not know whether this is for the 
next fiscal year or is a deficlency. If a deficiency, it was 
known at the time of the former appropriation bill to which 
5 have referred, and we ought to have dealt with it at that 

me. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this refers to the ships that 
were partly built and that were beyond the stage where it was 
thought either necessary or satisfactory from any point of view 
to destroy them. Other ships are to be preset ie in place of 
these in order to conform to the requirements of the treaty. 
While, of course, some money may be obtained from the scrap- 
ping of the others, appropriations are necessary for doing the 
work. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the 
$20,950,000 found on line 6 of page 45 is for the construction of 
additional capital ships? 

Mr. WARREN. That seems to be a total of other sums ap- 
propriated for various purposes. As the Senator knows, all 
of them are in the text of the House bill. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. And they have been carefully considered in 
all the hearings that have been had. I assume that the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs will be able to 

ive the Senator any information he desires in regard to these 
tems. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, these appropriations have not 
anything whatever to do with any new construction. They are 


simply appropriations for scrapping the ships that were re- 
quired to be scrapped under the terms of the treaty for the 
limitation of armaments. There is nothing whatever for new 
construction, 
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The first item to which the Senator has objected—the item 
of $8,450,000—is to scrap the armor and armament provided 
for these ships that are to be given up under the terms of the 
treaty, and the other item is for the hulls and machinery. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether this is to 
pay for contracts which have been breached because of the 
action of the disarmament conference? 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator is now speaking of what 
I deseribed, here on page 42. The Senator from Maine is 
speaking about the later appropriation of some $8,000,000, 

Mr. HALE. It is the whole item for scrapping, I take it, to 
which the Senator is alluding. 

Mr. KING. What I want to know is whether it costs $20,- 
000,000 merely to scrap a few vessels, or whether a portion of 
that is to pay persons with whom the Government had con- 
tracts? 

Mr. HALE. That is one of the principal items in it. 

Mr. KING. Were not appropriations for this purpose car- 
ried in the regular appropriation bill? 

Mr. HALE. Not for that purpose at all. It was announced 
by the House Committee on Appropriations last year that in 
the future they would ask for a further appropriation to take 
care of this scrapping. It was estimated at that time that it 
would take some $70,000,000 to provide for the scrapping of 
the ships that would be given up under the terms of the treaty. 
Since that time they have been able to cut down that amount, 
and the present estimate is $55,000,000, of which $20,000,000 is 
appropriated here and $5,000,000 was appropriated last year. 
That leaves an additional $30,000,000 to be appropriated in the 
years to come. 

Mr. KING. Why should not the Government, if it has 
breached contracts which haye entailed claims for damages, 
settle all of the controversies and report in one bill the obli- 
gations which will have to be met? Why come in from year 
to year with appropriations? 

Mr. HALE, None of the countries that were to scrap their 
ships under the terms of the treaty have done so yet. They 
have not actually destroyed the ships. They will not do so until 
the treaty has actually been ratified and takes effect. There- 
fore in this case the actual hulls of the vessels themselves, 
and the propelling machinery that is inside of them, are to be 
kept and are not to be scrapped now under the terms of this 
provision. 

Mr. KING, May I inquire of the Senator whether the cor- 
porations which had entered into contractual relations with the 
Government have presented claims to the Government to the 
extent of $70,000,000 by reason of the termination of those con- 
tracts? 

Mr. HALE. Not altogether; no. 

Mr. KING. Then are contracts still in existence, and work 
being done under them, which will have to be canceled? 

Mr. HALE. No; the work is not being done. The contracts 
are still in existence, with the understanding that they will be 
paid from time to time as appropriations are made for the 
purpose. The Navy Department does not want to cancel some 
of them, as I have said. 

Mr. KING. Then what is the $70,000,000 for to which the 
Senator referred a moment ago? 

Mr. HALE. As I told the Senator, the $70,000,000 was 
merely an estimate. Now they have got it down to $55,000,000, 
Part of that is for armament. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator understand that in addition 
to this $20,000,000, plus the $5,000,000 which was carried here- 
tofore, further appropriations will be required? 

Mr. HALE. Later on $30,000,000 more will be needed when 
the department wants to get rid of the ships and actually scrap 
them. 

Mr. KING. I can understand that there would be continuing 
appropriations to do the actual physical work of scrapping the 
vessels; but if the Government has broken or canceled con- 
tracts which entailed damages for which the Government was 
liable under its contracts, it would seem that those damages 
ought to be submitted; the Government could determine at this 
time what they were, and we could make an adequate appro- 
priation to cover the entire damages, 

Mr. HALE. The department takes the stand that they can 
not do so at the present time until they know exactly when 
they are going to dispose of the ships finally. 

Mr. KING. This piecemeal policy will, of course, entail addi- 
tional expense. It is very unfortunate that a different pro- 


cedure was not inaugurated. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, some of the increases of minor 
salaries that have been made by amendments on the floor have 
resulted in at least one inequality which I think ought to be 


corrected. 
the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah IMr. Kryg]. Does the Senator insist upon 
his amendment? 

Mr. KING. I will withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The READING CLERK, It is proposed to insert in the bill, at 
the proper place, the following: 


For additional compensation to messenger at card door, $200. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, was no point of order made 
against that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No point of order was made. 

Mr. MOSES. Where are the watchdogs of the Treasury 
now? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before this bill passes I 
desire just briefly to call to the attention of the Senate a 
speech that was made by General Dawes immediately upon 
taking charge of the Bureau of the Budget, 

When the Budget system was put in operation we were told 
that we would not have any deficiency appropriations; that 
the pattern would be cut at the beginning of each Congress and 
the appropriations would be made within that particular pat- 
tern, and so forth, Here is what General Dawes said: 

The report of the Director of the Budget indicates that the Execu- 
tive can maintain, through the agencies of coordination, an effective 
contro] over expenditures which will substantially eliminate the occa- 
sion for deficiency appropriations. 

So we can see from this expression of General Dawes. as 
well as from the expressions which we recall upon the floor 
of the Senate when this system was enacted into law, that the 
object was to do away with deficiency appropriations; and 
yet, in so short a time since the Bureau of the Budget has 
begun to function, we have passed, or will have passed with 
the passage of this bill, eight deficiency appropriation bills. 

I know it is a startling statement, and it controverts the 
assertions made by General Dawes; but here we come in with 
appropriation bills to provide for the expenses of operation 
of the Government, and men representing the majority party 
go upon the hustings telling the people that they have cut 
down appropriations from the enormous amounts carried in 
previous appropriations to the small amount carried in the 
general supply bills. Why, the distinguished leader of the 
majority party, in his campaign in Massachusetts, said that 
this administration had saved $7,500,000,000, I believe, since 
it came into control, and those figures I think were after- 
wards reiterated by the distinguished ex-chairman of the Re- 
publican senatorial campaign committee. Of course, when the 
matter was called to the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lovee], he admitted that he was mistaken to 
the amount of just about $7,500,000,000; but that is what the 
country gets. You bring in these general supply bills, saying 
that they have been cut below the estimates, and that the 
amounts are much less than those carried in the former appro- 
priation bills, and then you come on and pass eight deficiency 
appropriation bills. Here in this very bill you appropriate 
one hundred and fifty odd millions of dollars, 7 

Here are the bills that have been passed: 

The first one was passed on Inne 16, 1921, and carried 
$106,000,000. 

The next one was passed on August 24, 1921, and carried 
$50,000,000. 

The next one was passed on December 15, 1921, and carried 
$105,000,000, 

The next one was passed on March 20, 1922, and carried 
$187,000,000. 

The next one was passed on July 1, 1922, and carried $47,- 
000,000. 

Another one was passed on September 22, 1922, and carried 
$75,000,000, 

Then you passed another one recently, and now this one is 
about to go through for one hundred and fifty-four odd mil- 
lions of dollars, and I imagine that you have another one there 
carrying about twenty or thirty millions of dollars to pay the 
bonus. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. HARRISON, 


I therefore offer the amendment which I send to 


Yes, 
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Mr. WARREN. I know how frightened the Senator is and 
how very bad he feels about it. We have no further deficiency 
bills at this session. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
eight, 

Mr. WARREN. But we shall have another appropriation 
bill for some $37,000,000, to which I hope the Senator will not 
object. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a deficiency? 

Mr. WARREN. No; it is not. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is it for? 

Mr. WARREN. It is for the bonus. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, for the bonus! It is not provided in 
the general supply bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It is provided in the general supply bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. But it has not been passed yet? 

Mr. WARREN. This one has not been passed; and it is to 
provide for the interim after July 1 until we meet again next 
session. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; another deficiency. 

Mr. WARREN. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is just for the bonuses, the salaries. 
Then you were going to claim thirty or forty million dollars 
more as saved. I merely wanted to call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that if you go out and claim great economy and 
saving, you should not cite alone the figures that are carried 
in the general appropriation bills but cite, in addition to them, 
these large amounts, running almost into billions of dollars, car- 
ried in the deficiency appropriation bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say, of course 
taking both sessions into consideration, as far as the appropria- 
tions are concerned for this year they will amount to less 
than the appropriation bills of previous sessions, will be many, 
many hundreds of millions of dollars less. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I challenge that statement and will show 
a different state of facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Mississipp! that 
the amount of every appropriation bill will be put in the REC- 
orp, not only of one deficiency bill but of all that have been 
passed, of every appropriation bill that has been passed, and 
then the Senator can see the total amount of all of them. The 
Senator must understand that these deficiencies are mostly on 
account of the war, in which this country took part, and, 
of course, Iam not going to charge them to the former adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is one item that is not due to the 
war. About $12,000,000 of this comes in the Post Office De- 
partment appropriation, and has nothing in the world to do 
with the war. Most of them come from sources other than the 
war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twelve million is a very little item. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, it is a very little item in the 
mind of the Senator, but it is a good deal when it comes to 
the taxpayers paying it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is very small in considering three and one- 
half billion dollars. I am speaking generally and giving the 
reasons why these appropriations are made. 

Mr. HARRISON. How much of it is for the remission of 
the taxes which have been taken off under this administration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seventy-eight million dollars. It is not a re- 
mission at all. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. What is it? It is to pay it back. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was an illegal assessment of taxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then the Government has been at fault 
for not assessing them correctly. 

Mr. SMOOT. A statement like that does no good and carries 
no weight. There is no question but that these taxes were 
illegally assessed; and while they are paying back $78,000,000, 
we have collected over $248,000,000 from those who were not 
taxed sufficiently. That is a shoe on the other foot. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One never hears that mentioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course not; that is not politics, and politics 
is what we hear all the time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Utah, and at the same time I agree with the statement of 
the Senator from North Carolina. The Senator from Utah 
says that if you take all these eight deficiency appropriation 
bills which they have passed since the Budget system came 
into vogue and add them to the general appropriation bills, it 
makes a good deal less than was appropriated in preceding 
years. That was the statement. The Senator from North 
Carolina said that he would show a different state of facts. 
The Senator from Utah had in mind those years during the war, 
when we had to appropriate about 520,000, 000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 


I am glad to hear it; so there will be only 


Mr. HARRISON. Wait until I finish. I am trying to offer a 
good excuse, to get the Senator out of a hole, and he will not let 
me, So the Senator had those in his mind. The Senator from 
North Carolina had in mind, when he said they did not reduce 
it, but added to it, those good old Democratie days of economy 

the war. So both Senators are correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, Mr. President. Then we will go back, 
if that is the case, to the good old days of the Republican Party 
before the war, and see what the appropriations were. 

Mr. HARRISON. There were no good old days during Re- 
publican administrations. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are talking now about the amount of appro- 
priations when the different parties were in power. I want to 
say to the Senator now that I have no reference whatever to the 
time we were appropriating $18,000,000,000, I say these were 
the appropriations for this coming fiscal year, beginning on July 
1, 1923, and ending on June 30, 1924; the appropriations we are 
making at this session of Congress will be less than for the year 
previous. 

Mr. OVERMAN. About $400,000,000 more. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I hope that when the Senator from Utah 
makes up his figures he will include all the unexpended bal- 
ances of previous years which have been reappropriated in bills 
during the present year. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not be otherwise, because everyone 
knows that wherever an appropriation is made of an unex- 
pended balance, it is accounted for in the appropriation. 

Mr. MOKELLAR. Many of the figures I have seen from Re- 
publican sources did not contain those unexpended balances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of 
the Whole and open to further amendment, If there be no 
further amendment, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


RECLASSIFIOATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. - 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President; I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide 
for the classification of civilian positions within the District of 
Columbia and in the field services. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate has been in session for 11 
hours. I understand it is the purpose of the Senator to agree 
to an adjournment immediately after his motion is agreed to, 
if the Senate agrees to the consideration of the bill he mentions, 

Mr. STERLING. That is the intention, to adjourn until 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the motion of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 8928, the reclassification bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE JOSEPH J. DARLINGTON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 240) entitled “Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection, on public grounds, of a memorial to the late 
Joseph J. Darlington,” which was, on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “erection,” to insert “or maintenance.” 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them, each without 
amendment, and submitted a report as indicated: 

H.R.13770. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to capital gains and losses, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 14050. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in re- 
spect to income tax of nonresident aliens (Rept. No. 1257). 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13617) to dissolve the 
Colored Union Benevolent Association, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No; 
1258) thereon. 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4648) for the rellef of Louis Leavitt, re- 
ported It with an amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Kansas has just reported 
Senate bill 4648, permitting the reference of a claim which the 
Senate has already passed on to the courts of the eastern dis- 
trict of New York. I ask unanimous consent for immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I trust that no other unanimous-consent 
request will be submitted to-night. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide for the classification of 
civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in the 
field services, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Civil Service with an amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE W. BOURKE COCKRAN, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask the Chair to lay before the Sen- 
ate resolutions which have been sent to the Senate by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania). 
The Chair lays before the Senate resolutions from the House of 
Representatives, which will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


Is THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 1, 1923. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow bs the 
death of Hon. W. BOURKE Cockran, a Representative from the State 
of New York. 

Resolved further, That a committee of 20 Members of the House, 
with such Members of the Scnate as may be joined, be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be author- 
ized and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses 
B connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

otse, 

Reaolved further, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to 
the Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved further, That as a further mark of respect this House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer the following 
resolutions and ask for their adoption: 

The resolution (S. Res. 464) was read, considered by unanl- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. W. BOURKE Cockran, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed by the House of 
Ae aa to attend the funeral. 

esolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to th 
ouse of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
he deceased, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Representative, I moye 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment being under the 
order previously entered, until to-morrow, Friday, March 2, 
1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March J. 1923. 
GOVERNOR OF PORTO Rico. 


Horace M. Towner, of Iowa, to be Governor of Porto Rico, 
vice E. Mont Reily, resigned, effective April 1, 1923. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Dwight Davis, of Missouri, to be Assistant Secretary of War, 
vice Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, resigned. 
DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION, 


Frank W. MONDELL, of Wyoming, to be a director of the War 
Finance Corporation, vice Dwight Davis, resigned. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


John D, Nagle, of California, to be commissioner of immigra- 
tion at the port of San Francisco, Calif, 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES. 


F. C. Jacobs, of Arizona, to be United States district judge, 
district of Arizona. (An additional position created by the 
act approved September 14, 1922.) 

John F. McGee, of Minnesota, to be United States district 
judge, district of Minnesota. (An additional position created 
by the act approved September 14, 1922.) 

Orle L. Phillips, of New Mexico, to be United States district 
judge, district of New Mexico. (An additional position created 
by the act approved September 14, 1922.) 

Paul Jones, of Ohio, to be United States district judge, north- 
ern district of Ohio. (An additional position created by the 
act approved September 14, 1922.) 

John J. Gore, of Tennessee, to be United States district judge, 
middle district of Tennessee. (An additional position created 
by the act approved September 14, 1922.) 

Harry M. Hoffheimmer, of Ohio, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of Ohio, vice John W. Peck, resigned, 
effective April 4, 1928, 

Xenophen Hicks, of Tennessee, to be United States district 
judge for the eastern and middle districts of Tennessee, vice 
Edward T. Sanford, appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

William Bondy, of New York, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of New York, vice Julius M. Mayer, 
promoted to circuit judge. 

Unitep rares DISTRIOT ATTORNEY. 

Benson W. Hough, of Ohio, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Ohio, vice D, Q. Morrow, whose nomination 
was confirmed and who has declined appointment. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

George W. McKnight, of Oregon, to be register of the land 

oftice at Vale, Oreg., vice Thomas Jones, term expired. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. William Topping Merry, Infantry, from February 
27, 1923. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Thomas Worthington Hollyday, Field Artillery, from 
February 26, 1923. 

Maj. Albert Louis Rhoades, Coast Artillery Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 27, 1923. 

CHAPLAINS. 


To be chaplains with the rank of captain. 


Chaplain Thomas Albert Harkins from February 28, 1923. 
Chaplain Frank Pearson MacKenzie from February 28, 1923. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
1 et Joseph Lester Brooks, Infantry, with rank from July 
i AIR SERVICE. 


First Lieut. Eugene Luther Vidal, Corps of Engineers, with 
rank from September 28, 1919. 

PROMOTIONS IN COAST GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Lieut. Edward D. Jones to be lieutenant commander, to rank 
as such from January 12, 1923, to fill an original vacancy 
created by the act of January 12, 1923. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas S. Klinger to be lieutenant, 
to rank as such from January 12, 1923, in place of Lieut. H. E. 
Rideout, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph F. Farley to be lieutenant, to 
rank as such from January 12, 1923, in place of Lieut. R. R. 
Waesche, promoted. 

Each of the above-named officers has passed the examinations 
required by law. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
MARINE CORPS. 


First Lieut. Bruce J. Millner to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 17th day of December, 1921. 

First Lieut. William P. Richards to be a captain in the Marina 
Corps from the Ist day of January, 1922. 

First Lieut. Willett Elmore to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 26th day of March, 1922. 

First Lieut. Francis Fisk to be a captain in the Marine Corps 
from the 2d day of May, 1922. 

Wilson B. McCandless, a citizen of the State of Iowa, to be a 
Second lieutenant in the Marine Corps for a probationary period 
of two years from the 15th day of February, 1923. 
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The following-named eee p ageya officers in the Marine 


Corps. to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps for a 


probationary period of two years from the 26th day of Febru- | 


ary, 1923: 

Corpl. Jonathan O. Becker. 

Sergt. Franklin W. R. Brown, 

Sergt. Harold C. Roberts. 

Sergt. Will H. Lee. 

Sergt. Monroe S. Swanson. 

Corpl. William E. Lee. 

Corpl. August L. Huhn, jr. 

Gunnery Sergt. Charles R. Barrett. 

Corpl. Joshua B. Langley. 

Sergt. John G. Walraven. 

Gunnery Sergt. William R. Hughes. 

Corpl. James K. Reid. 

POSTMASTEBS. 
ALABAMA, 

Hattie M. Guin to be postmaster at Kennedy, Ala., in place 
of Alma Collins, resigned. 

Hubert H. Hughsten to be postmaster at Tuscumbia, Ala., 
in place of H. H. Hughston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

CALIFORNIA, 

George Ide to be postmaster at Orcutt, Calif, in place of 
Calla Winger, resigned. 

James C. Tyrrell to be postmaster at Grass Valley, Calif., in 
place of J. C. Tyrrell. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Ella A. Himes to be postmaster at Hammonton, Calif., in 
place of L. B. McCarty, resigned. 

George F. Russell to be postmaster at Lakeport, Calif., In 
place of M. A. Craig. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Frederick W. Rohlfing to be postmaster at Placerville, Calif., 
in place of Joseph Scherrer. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Meta C. Stofen to be postmaster at Sonoma, Calif., in place 
of J. D. Wagnon. Incumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

GEORGIA. 

Albert S. Hardy to be postmaster at Gainesville, Ga., in place 
of A. S. Hardy. Incumbent’s commission expired November 21, 
1922. 

John L. Callaway to be postmaster at Covington, Ga., in 
place of J. L. Callaway. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 26, 1922. 

Cicero F. Duffee to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ga., in place 
of W. W. Brown, resigned. 

Ezma D. Lindley to be postmaster at Powder Springs, Ga., 
in place of A, C. Moore, resigned. 

IDAHO. 

Burton D. Fox to be postmaster at Challis, Idaho, in place 
of E. W. Keyes. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

ILLINOIS. 

Samuel H. Lawten to be postmaster at Delavan, III., in place 
of J. N. Hall. Incumbents commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Edwin E. Jones to be postmaster at Bloomington, III., in place 
of M. M. Morrissey. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922, 

Robert B. Marshall to be postmaster at Capron, III., in place 
of William Lascelles, resigned. 

Henry F. Maiwurm to be postmaster at Forest Park, Ill, in 
place of H. F. Maiwurm. Office became third class July 1, 
1922. 

George A. Roberts to be postmaster at Staunton, III., 
of G. H. Luker, resigned. 


in place 


INDIANA. 

Guy H. Walker to be postmaster at Rockport, Ind., in place 
of C. H. Salm. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

IOWA. 

Benjamin H. Todd to be postmaster at Ida Grove, Iowa, in 
place of ©. A. Britch, resigned. 

Charles O. Shearer to be postmaster at Collins, Iowa, in place 
of H. R. Sokol, resigned. 

Judson P. Holden to be postmaster at Delh!, Iowa, in place of 
L. M. Barnes. Office became third class April 1, 1921. 

Wesley L. Damerow to be postmaster at Dows, Iowa, in place 
of a L. Lee. Incumbent's commission expired November 21, 
19: 


‘of J. H. Noon, deceased. 


Seow E. Metcalf to be postmaster at Hawarden, Iowa, in 
|e 8 re F. A. Gefke, Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
r 


Paul F. Wilharm to be postmaster at Sumner, Iowa, in place 


KANSAS. 
Abe K. Stoufer to be postmaster at Liberal, Kans., in place 


of E. S. Irwin. Incumbent's commission expired September 13, 


Jesse M. Foster te be postmaster at Clifton, Kans., in place 
T 1 5 Caywood. Incumbent's commission expired September 

Walter S. Wright to be postmaster at Minneola, Kans., 
place of W. B. Gregory, resigned. 

George S. Robb to be postmaster at Salina, Kans., in place of 


W. F. Grosser, resigned. 


Franklin J. Adams to be postmaster at Waterville, Kans., in 
place of C. C. Holbrook. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

KENTUCKY, 


Edward R. Lafferty to be postmaster at Cave City, Ky., in 
place of J. B. Yates, removed. 

Alvin Courtney to be postmaster at Falmouth, Ky., in place 
of J. N. Rule, resigned. 

Carl B. Marshall to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Ky., in place 
of J. B. Lasley, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Henry T. Maxwell to be postmaster at Millbury, Mass., in 
place of D. J. Dempsey. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 1, 1922. 

William H. Anderson to be postmaster at Monson, Mass., in 
place of F. J. Sullivan, resigned. 

Joseph V. Curran to be postmaster at Attleboro, Mass., in 
place of W. J. Kenney. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 1, 1922. 

Godefroy de Tonnancour to be postmaster at Fall River, 
Mass., in place of J. H. Hoar, deceased, 

Eugene J. Le Maire to be postmaster at Fisherville, Mass., 
in place of J. J. Tebo. Office became third class April 1, 1921. 

Elizabeth B. Flint, to be postmaster at North Attleboro, Mass., 
in place of T. F. Coady. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 1, 1922. 

MICHIGAN, 


Elmer R. Fate to be postmaster at Bellaire, Mich., in place 
of R. E. Pryor. Ineumbent's commission expired September 13, 
1922. 

MINNESOTA, 


Edwin H, Anderson to be postmaster at Monticello, Minn., in 
place of C. S. Strout. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. 

Albert S. Webb to be postmaster at Sandstone, Minn., in place 
of L. M. Reinholdson. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Lottie A. Samuelson to be postmaster at Grasston, Minn., in 
cry of J. T. Samuelson. Office became third class April 1, 
1922. 

Flint E. Stanchfield to be postmaster at Onamia, Minn., in 
place of Henry Goulet. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1921. 

Hugh R. Smith to be postmaster at Wabasha, Minn., in place 
5 — M. Quigley. Incumbent’s commission expired September 13, 
1922. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Robert B. Cox to be postmaster at Batesville, Miss., in place 
of R. B. Cox. Incumbent's commission expired April 30, 1922. 
William M. Nisbet to be postmaster at Pontotoc, Miss., in 
place of C. W. Bolton. Incumbents commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1921. 
MISSOURI. 


Otto L. Caroutte to be postmaster at Mountainview, Mo., in 
place of J. L. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Joseph V. Forst to be postmaster at Silex, Mo., in place of 
J. B. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
1920. 

MONTANA. 


George R. Moshier to be postmaster at Baker, Mont., in place 
of C. M. Daugherty. Incumbents commission expired Septem- 


ber 13. 1922. 
Harvey St. J. Cannon to be er at Kalispell, Mont., in 


post mast 
place of Samuel Hilburn. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 


1923. 
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NEBRASKA. 


Edwin D. Gideon, jr., to be postmaster at Ainsworth, Nebr., 
in place of F. R, Galbraith, resigned. 

Robert W. Finley to be postmaster at Bradshaw, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Gilliland, Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 3, 1922. 

George Beardsley to be postmaster at Clarke, Nebr., in place 
of Elizabeth McLean. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. s 

William E. Brogan to be postmaster at Tilden, Nebr., in place 
of C. L. McCord. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
3, 1922. 

George F. MeMullen to be postmaster at Walthill, Nebr., in 
place of A. J. Caldwell. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 3, 1922. 

George W. Howe to be postmaster at Wisner, Nebr., in place 
of G. W. Howe. Incumbents commission expired December 
6,1922: 

NEVADA. 

Madge S. Sweet to be postmaster at Minden, Nev., in place of 
E. A. Smith, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Herman H. Wille to be postmaster at Orange, N. J., in place 
of J. D. Moriarty, deceased. 

John Rotherham to be postmaster at Jersey City, N. J., in 
place of Matt. Ely, resigned. 

Marcus Cramer to be postmaster at Gloucester City, N. J., 
in place of T. J. Foley. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 24. 1922. 

NEW MEXICO. 


Dennis J. Walsh to be postmaster at Santa Rita, N. Mex., in 
place of J. L. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber J. 1922. 

NEW YORK. 


Delos Wilkinson to be postmaster at Akron, N. I., in place 
of R. J. Paxon, removed. 

lahmer A. Arnold to be postmaster at Burdett, N. Y., in place 
of E. A. Arnold. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Charles H. Brown to be postmaster at Corfu, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Flaherty, Incumbent's commission expired September 
10. 1922. 

William J. Leighton to be postmaster at Avon, N. Y., in place 
of C. H. Tighe. Incumbent's commission expired September 19, 
1922. 

Roy W. Muuson to be er at Brasher Falls, N. Y., in 
place of P. A. Hallahan. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 24. 1922. 

Cornelius V. Collins to be postmaster at Troy, N. Y., in place 
of J. H. Burns. Incumbent’s commission expired Nevember 21, 
1922. 

NORTH CAROLIN A. 

William H. Parker to be postmaster at Carrboro, N. C., in 
place of L. D. Whitaker. Office became third class October 1, 
1922: 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Alexander R. Wright to be postmaster at Oakes, N. Dak., in 
place of J. M. Hamill, Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

OHIO. 

Alexander M. Renick to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
iu place of M. J. Scott, resigned. 

John P. Cramer to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Ohio, in 
place of C. E. Cramer, resigned. 

Henry W. Gruver to be postmaster at Miamisburg, Ohio, in 
place of William Alexander, resigned. 

Isaac Evans to be postmaster at Vinton, Ohio, in place of H. L. 
Sansbury, resigned, 

Freq H. Tibbetts to be postmaster at Columbus, Ohio, in place 
of S. A. Kinnear, resigned. 

John R. Lloyd te be postmaster at Cambridge, Ohio, in place 
of R. M. Allison. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19. 1022. 

OKLAHOMA, 

Sam H. Wilson to be postmaster at Barnsdall, Okla., in place 
of G. S. Clute, resigned. 

Lyle H. Ball to be postmaster at Laverne, Okla., in place of 
H. E. Malloy. Incumbents commission expired January 27, 
1923. 

J. Ward McCague to be postmaster at Ralston, Okla., in place 
ore . E. MeCague. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1920. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


William Z. Mahon to be postmaster at Carlisle, Pa., in place 
55 a Goodyear. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

„1922. 

William D. First to be postmaster at Conneaut Lake, Pa., in 
place of W. D. First. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1923. 

Joseph A. Hanley to be postmaster at Erie, Pa., in place of 


J. A. Hanley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 23. 
1922. 

John D. Hart to be postmaster at Export, Pa., in place of 
ae Lauffer. Incumbent’s commission expired September 18, 
1922. 


Samuel G. Williams to be postmaster at Girard, Pa., in placa 
of J. A. Rick. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Ira A. Dinger to be postmaster at Mayport, Pa., in place of 
5 Waltman. Incumbent's commission expired December 23, 
1922. 

George D. Claassen to be postmaster at Natrona, Pa., in 
place of J. J. Roll. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
23, 1922. 

Edwin W. Dye to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Pa., in 
place of E. W. Dye. Iucumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 26, 1922. 

PORTO RICO, 


Jaime Tous Soto to be postmaster at Hato Ray, P. R., 
in place of J. C. Silva. Office became third class January 1, 
1923. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Julia E. D. Tolbert to be postmaster at Ninety Six, S. C., In 
place of J. W. Stalnaker, removed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Leo D. Houk to be postmaster at Colome, S. Dak., in place 
of H. F. Mettler, resigned. 


TENNESSED. 


Dorsey L. Lillard to be postmaster at Englewood, Tenn., in 
place of D. D. Edgemon. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
unrx 27, 1923. 

Hubert B. McCalla to be postmaster at Kerrville, Tenn., in 
place of H. N. Aycock, deceased. 

Henry E. Hudson to be postmaster at Whitwell, Tenn., in 
place of H. E. Hudson, Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 2, 1921. 

VIRGINIA. 


John T. Kinlighan to be postmaster at Staunton, Va., in place 
of S. M. Donald, resigned. 

Francis A. Haynes to be postmaster at Barboursville, Va., 
in place of D. D. Ball, resigned. 

Benjamin B. Parker to be postmaster at Middletown, Va., 
in place of C. E. Wright, removed. 


WASHINGTON, 


Charles R. Bockmeir to be postmaster at Granite Falls, 
Wash., in place of D. I. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission 
expired October 14, 1922. 

John F. Samson to be postmaster at Oroville, Wash., in place 
of R. P. Hoskyn, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


William’B. Hines to be postmaster at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., in place of L. M. Rowan, resigned. 

William M. Kidd to be postmaster at Burnsville, W. Va., in 
place of H. H. Berry. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

WISCONSIN. 


Durant C. Gile te be postmaster at Edgerton, Wis., in place 
of C. A. Hoen, resigned. 

Ambrose M. Steinuand to be postmaster at Colby, Wis., in 
place of Carrie Kautsky, resigned. 

Frances W. Kulwiec to be postmaster at Lublin, Wis., in 
place of Brune Rojewski. Office became third class July 1, 
1922. 

Wilbur H. Bridgman to be postmaster at Stanley, Wis., in 
piace of W. D. Schultz, resigned. 


WYOMING. Í 


Roy Shaver to be postmaster at Greybull, Wyo., in place of 
J. E. Gilmore, appointee, declined. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 1, 1923. 
PROMOTION IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 
CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 8 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 2, 


_ To be commanders (engineering). | 
| 


William E. Maccoun. 
Carl M. Green, 
Horatio N. Wood. 


Hermann Kotzschmar. 
Robert E. Wright. 
Urban Harvey. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 


Carlton Bailey Hurst. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 1 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 2, 


Horace Lee Washington. 


CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 4 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 3. 


DeWitt C. Poole. 
Albert W. Pontius. 


Claude I. Dawson. 
Frederick T. F. Dumont. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 3 TO CONSUL GENERAL OF CLASS 4, 


Homer M. Byington. 
Tracy Lay. 
Clarence E. Gauss. 
CONSUL OF CLASS 4 To 


Addison E. Southard. 
Henry P. Starrett. 
Louis G. Dreyfus, jr. 
George S. Messersmith. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 5 TO 


Felix Cole, 
Ernest L. Ives. 
Paul Knabenshue. 
Irving N. Linnell. 
J. Klahr Huddle, 


CONSUL OF CLASS 6 TO 


Henry B. Hitcheock. 
Thomas M. Wilson. 
S. Pinkney Tuck, jr. 
Coert DuBois. 

Erle R. Dickover. 
David B. Macgowan. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 7 TO 


Walter A. Adams. 
George Wadsworth. 
Romeyn Wormuth. 
Karl de G. MacVitty. 
Cecil M. P. Cross. 
John Corrigan, jr. 
John G. Erhardt. 
Dudley G. Dwyre. 


VICE CONSUL OF CAREER OF CLASS 1 TO CONSUL OF CLASS 7. 


John F. Simons. 
Robert B. Macatee. 
Ralph H. Tompkins, 
Edward M. Groth. 
Clarence J. Spiker. 
John R. Minter. 
Raleigh A. Gibson. 
Richard F. Boyce. 
Eliot B. Coulter. 
Hooker A. Doolittle. 
Harry E. Carlson. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 3. 


Theodore Jaeckel. 
Thomas D. Bowman. 
John A. Gamon. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 4. 


Samuel W. Honaker, 
Thomas H. Bevan. 
George K. Donald. 
Hamilton C. Claiborne, 
Keith Merrill. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 5, 


Carol H. Foster. 
Homer Brett. 
Charles R. Cameron. 
Avra M. Warren. 
Harry M. Lakin. 


CONSUL OF CLASS 6. 


George Orr. 

Monnett B. Davis. 

W. M. Parker Mitchell. 
Clinton E, MacEachran, 
Herbert O. Williams, 
Fred R. Robinson. 
Marshall M. Vance. 
Alfred T. Burri. 


Edmund B. Montgomery, 
Herndon W. Goforth. 
Hugh S. Fullerton. 

A. Wallace Treat. 
William J. McCafferty, 
Don S. Haven. 

Leroy Webber. 

Digby A. Willson. 
Reginald S. Castleman. 
Maynard B. Barnes, 
Charles B. Hosmer. 


CONSULS OF CLASS 6, FROM THE ELIGIBLE LIST, 


Normand L. Anderson. 
Alfred W. Kliefoth. 


MEMBER OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION. + 


Henry H. Glassie. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER, 


William C. Deming. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Coast GUARD. 
To be captains. 


Byron L. Reed. 
James M. Moore. 
William B. Jacobs. 


To be captains 


Harry L. Boyd. 
John B. Coyle. 
John E. Dorry. 


Preston H. Uberroth. 
Richard O. Orisp. 


(engineering). 


To be commanders. 


Frederick G. Dodge. 
George C. Carmine. 
Francis S. Van Boskerck. 
Claude S. Cochran, 


John G. Berry, 
Benjamin M. Chiswell, 
Aaron L. Gamble. 
Frederick C. Billard, 


Hanson Edward Ely to be major general, 

Edwin Burr Babbitt to be major general. 

George LeRoy Irwin to be brigadier general. 

Ira Allen Haynes to be brigadier general. 

Malvern-Hill Barnum to be brigadier general, Cavalry. 

James Cooper Rhea to be colonel, Cavalry. 

James Hanson to be colonel, Infantry. 

Fred Radford Brown to be colonel, Infantry. 

Walter Trotter Bates to be colonel, Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 

Edmund Anthony Buchanan to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 

Benjamin Delahauf Foulois to be lieutenant colonel, Air 
Service. 

Ralph Hill Leavitt to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

John Doyle Carmody to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 

John Curtis Newton to be captain, Infantry. 

George Frederick Unmacht to be captain, Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

Ranald Treyor Adams to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Charles William Leng, jr., to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Edward Ward Hendrick to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Frederick Pearson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Charles Frederick Colson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Albert Walker Johnson to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Donald Frederick Carroll to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Bernard Wellington Slifer to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Willard Ames Holbrook, jr., to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Auston Monroe Wilson, jr., to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Samuel Powell Walker, jr., to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Robert Alwin Schow to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

John Harrison Stokes, jr., to be first lientenant, Infantry. 

LeGrande Albert Diller to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
To be captains. 


Clarence L. Arnold. 
George B. Landenberger. 


To be commanders. 


Isaac C. Kidd. 

Robert A. Theobald, 

Charles F, Russell. 

Guy E. Baker. 

Miles A. Libbey. 

Raymond A. Spruance, 

Henry K. Hewitt. 

Felix X. Gygax. 

Guy E. Davis. 

Leigh M. Stewart. 

Wiliam O. Wallace. 

Ferdinand L. Reichmuth, William S. Farber. 

Harvey Delano. George M. Ravenscroft. 
To be lieutenant commanders. 


Joseph F. Crowell, jr. Jay K. Esler. 
Webb Trammell. George D. Murray. 
Charlton E. Battle, jr. Harry R. Bogusch. 
Herbert A. Ellis. Robert H. English. 
Herbert R. Hein. Carroll Q. Wright, jr. 
Herbert H. Bouson. Oliver M. Read, jr. 
Ole O. Hagen. Glenn B. Strickiand. 
Robert M. Griffin. Joseph McE. B. Smith. 
Robert H. Skelton. George J. MeMillin. 
Alfred G. Zimmermann. William H. O’Brien, jr. 
Delavan B. Downer. Howard F. Kingman. 
Ralph E. Dennett. James G. B. Gromer. 
William J. Butler. William M. Quigley. 
Frederick Baltzly. Walter S. Haas. 
Fred K. Elder. Stephan B. Robinson. 
John H. Culin. William G. Greenman. 
Robert A. Lavender. Harold H. Little. 

To be lieutenants. 
Lansford F. Kengle. 
Edward H. Smith. 
Roger F. McCall. 
Frank E. Vensel, jr. 


Frank D. Pryor. 
Frank J. Fletcher. 
John H. Towers. 
William H. Toaz. 
Turner F. Caldwell, 
Earl R. Shipp. 
Arthur W. Sears. 
Charles M. Austin. 
Walter B. Decker. 
John P. Miller. 
Harry L. Pence. 


John A. Rogers. 
Arthur H. Cummings. 
Alfred J. Byrholdt. 
Harold K. Smoot. 
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Joseph Buchalter. 
William D. Sample. 
William L. Marsh: 
Arthur F. Anderson. 
Braxton: Rhodes: 
Elwood H. Barkelew. 
Emil B. Perry. 

Louis T. Young. 
Donald McA,. Mackey. 
James E. Dyer. 
Vernon C. Bixby 
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Frank E. Kennedy. 
Lewis H. C. Johnson. 
Dean Blanchard. 
Donald J. MacCalman. 
Steven M Callaway: 
Alfred Doucet. 
Percival W. Buzby. 
Frederick W. Ickes. 
Scott E. Pack. 
Charles F. Grisham. 
William Hartenstein. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade). 


Henry S. Dunbar, jr. 
Daniel F. Worth, ir- 
Marcy M. Dupre, jr. 
Edgar P. Kranzfélder 
Thomas A. Gaylord. 
Robert Bolton, jr 
Robert W. Bockius» 
Harry Corman. 

Fred B. Avery. 

Levi D. York. 
Edward P. Wilson. 
Goold N. Rull, 
John F. Crowe, jr 
Edwin H. Tilman, Ir. 
William A. Swanston. 
John T. Bottom) Jr 
Frederick J. Ctuminglams 
Paul: S. Mawson: 
Martini Gillan, jn 
Valentine’ M:. Davis. 
Charles: D? Porter: 
George: Wi Mead) jn 
Charles: R. Woodson. 
Richard P. Glass. 
David A. Hughes. 
William Butler, jr. 
Arthur S. Billings. 
Kenneth D. Muir. 
Frank Kerr. 


Claude B. Arney. 
Marvin’ G. Fox. 
Gilbert R. Whitworth. 
John J. Gaskin. 
Edward J. Spuhler. 
Joseplt W. McColl, jr. 
James R. Harrison, 
Edgar. C. Suratt. 
Jobn P. Bowling. 
Clarence L. Waters: 
Clarence H. Pike. 
Sidney L. Huff. 
James M. Fertiald: 
Nelson H. Bisenhardt. 
Lewis R. McDowell: 
Joseph Al Severyns. 
John B. Hupp. 
Burton W. Lambert. 
Godfrey P. Schurz: 
Raymond! S. Kaiser, 
James F. Cooper. 
Charles F. Hudson 
Hugo F. Sasse. 
Benjamin S. Henderson: 
Irvin M. Hansen. 
Meinrad A. Schur. 
Kenneth C. Hawkins. 
John V. McElduff. 
Ralph P. Noisat. 


Passed assistant paymasters. 


Robert H. Mattox 
Golden F. Davis, 
Herman F. Gingrich: 
Harry R. Hubbards 
Henry C. MeGinnis. 
John M. Speissegger.. 
Clarenee E. Kustenbein. 
George Scratchley. 
Charles B. Forrest. 
William G. Conrad. 
Orville F. Byrd. 
Lester B. Karelle. 
James D. G. Wognum: 
Daniel L. McCarthy. 
Charles H. Ritt. 
Joseph W. Cavanagh. . 
Verny Carroll. 
Charles MusiL 
Forrest Ivanhoe. 

Ray W. Byrns. 
William W. Wise. 


Don M. Robinson. 
Robert H; Lensoni 
James H. Stevens: 
Ellsworth F. Sparks: 
John P. Killeen; 
Karl 8. Farnum, 
Louis A. Puckett. 
Ellory F. Garr: 
Charles: H. Gillilan, 
Leon Dancer. 
Harry A. Miller. 
Harvey R. Dye: 
Ervine R. Brown 
Charles Schaaf. 
Ray E. Snedaker. 
George W. Davis: 
Guild: Bruda: 
Alvin: S. Reid. 
Robert R. Blaisdell. 
Edward F. Ney. 


To be assistant surgeons: 


Harry J. Scholtes. 
Willard S. Sargent 


To. be passed assistant surgeon. 


Jerome Braun. 


To be naval’ constructors. 


Isaac I. Yates. 
Ernest L. Patch. 


To. be chief, carpenter. 


Hamilton P. K. Lyons, 


MARINE CORPS; 


Harold C. Snyder to be colonel. 

Charles F. Williams to be lieutenant colonel. 
Harry, Schmidt to be major. 

Julius T. Wright to be captain. 

Samuel J. Bartlett to be captain, 

Oliver A. Dow to be captain, 

Louie W. Putnam to be captain. 
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POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA, 
Allen R. Byrd, Luverne. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Charles P. Hoffman, Cement. 1 
Alonzo F. Hann, Compton. 
Leonard G. Hardy, jr., South San Franciseo. 
Nana M. Halferty, Tujunga. 
COLORADO, 
John L. Nightingale, Fort Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Lewis E. Clark, South Meriden. 
DELAWARE, 
Rhubert R. German, Delmar. 
FLORIDA, 
Nathan B. Winslow, Bushnell. 
George E. Gay, Palatka. 
Edith C. Ryer, Lake Alfred, 
William P. Moore, Weliborn. 
GEORGIA, 
Earnest ©. Smith, Bainbridge. 
Charles L. Adair, Comer. 
William C. McBride, Newnan. 
IDAHO. 
George F. McMartin, Coeur d'Alene, 
à ILLINOBS: 
Louis Lindenbauer, Camp Point. 
William D. Chambers, East Moline, 
Richard W. Miller, Hamilton. 
Walter V. Berry, Irving, 
William A. Fay, Jacksonville 
Albert O. Kettelkamp, Nokomis. 
William R. Landwehr, Northbrook. 
Fred A. Sapp, Ottawa. 
George S. Faxon, Plano. 
Katherine C. Adams, Riverton. 
Minnie E. Bailey, Taylor Springs. 
Justin P. Crawford. Tolono: 
INDIANA. 
Milo E. Garrett, Auburn. 
Charles G. Covert, Evansville, 
John C. Chaille, Otwell. 
Amanda B. Gosnell, West Terre Haute. 
IOWA. 
Charles A. Clark, Fort Des Moines. 
Oscar W. Larson, Odebolt. 
Ralph A. Rutledge, Sharpsburg. 
Joseph C. Allen, Zearing. 
KANSAS. 
Lida H. Caughron, Fontana. 
James G. Frazer, Halstead. 
Raymond R. Norris, Marquette. 
Jessie I. Dickson, Neosho Falls, 
Luella Tapley, Quenemo. 
LOUISIANA, 
Clyde L. Nelson, Lillie. 
MAINE. 
Eddy A. Conant, Oldtown. 
Florence M. McKey, Wytopitlock. 
MICHIGAN, 
Gladys E. Gaskill, Delton, 
Fred W. Walker, Otsego. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Ida E. Roberts, Cleveland. 
NEBRASKA. 
William A. Gibson, Cedar Rapids. 
Gustav A. Koza, Clarkson. 
Hiram B. Cameron, Herman. 
Frank E. Crawford, Wymore. 
NEVADA. 
Charles P. Squires, Las Vegas. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Harry F. Smith, Peterboro. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Cooper L. MacMillan, Audubon. 
Timothy J. Nevill, Carteret. 
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Elmer G. Houghton, Oranford. 
Mary H. Jeffrey, Deal. 
Arthur J. Halladay, Kenliworth. 
Rufus O. Walling, Keyport. 
Harold Pittis, Lakehurst. 
Edward M. Sutton, Ocean City. 
James A. Harris, Wildwood. 
Jacob Feldman, Woodbine. 

NEW YORK, 


Spencer K. Warnick, Amsterdam, 
Earl J. Franklin, Belfast. 
Frank O. Persons, East Aurora. 
Roof D. Miller, Fort Plain. 
William D. Shepard, Geneseo. 
Hilda C. Tuma, Montauk. 
Dennis Lamarche, Plattsburg. 
Wiliam E. Mills, Rose Hill. 
Brainard W. Russell, Windsor. 
Ashmer R. Collins, Norwood, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charles F, Smathers, Canton. 
Mattie C. Lewellyn, Walnut Cove. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
James E. Galehouse, Carrington. 
Alfred B. Welch, Mandan. 

OHIO. 

Oliver R, Gulker, Glandorf, 


Paul H. Clark, Junction City. 
Henry G. Moellenbrock, Olmstead Falls. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Ellen K. Marchant, Aline. 
OREGON. 

Arlington B. Watt, Amity. 
Chester G. Coad, Dallas. - 

Oscar C. Maxwell, Elgin. 

Thomas W. Angus, Gardiner, 
Nellie G. Reed, Gold Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Joseph P. Fry, Allentown. 

Howard C. Emigh, Morrisdale. 
George D. Frey, Newville. 

Jennie A. Hickernell, Schaefferstown. 
Quinn T. Mickey, Shippensburg. 
Robert H. Harris, Tamaqua. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
William H. Godfrey, Apponaug. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Arnold Poulsen, Lennox. 

Olof Nelson, Yankton. 

Garfield G. Tunell, Mobridge. 
TENNESSEE. 

Ira L. Presson, Camden. 

Lulu M. Divine, Johnson City. 

TEXAS. 

Edis T. Oliver, Caldwell. 

Carlton A. Dickson, Cleburne. 

Fred L. Brown, Piainview. 


WASHINGTON. 


Alfred B. Brewster, Benton City. 
Fred W. Hoover, Eatonville. 
Thomas A. Graham, Goldendale. 
Edward C. Campbell, Kettle Falls. 
James F. Greer, Pe Ell. 

Sydney Relton, Richland. 

Edward A. Morris, Rockport. 
Arthur A. Bousquet, Wenatchee. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Monroe Burns, Cairo. 
Henry E. Folluo, Glen Rogers. 
Noah W. Russell, Lewisburg. 
Oliver A. Locke, Milton. 
Alma Hawks, McDowell. 
J. Bascom McClure, Omar. 
Robert E. L. Holt, Princeton, 
Ben Wakeman, Ward. 

WYOMING. 
Reuben A. Faulk, Lusk. 


James Syme, Superior. 
. Alma N. Jobnson, Yoder. 
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WITHDRAWAL. 

Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate March 1, 1923. 
POSTMASTER. 

Hans R. Jepsen to be postmaster at Minde, in the State of. 


REJECTION, 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate March 1, 1923. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS. F 


Walter L. Cohen to be comptroller of customs, in district No, 
20, with headquarters at New Orleans. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, March 1, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord who gives us life replete with blessings, give us 
hearts replete with gratitude and inspire them with Thy spirit, 
Be gentle with us in our sins; teach us the beauty of the upper 
May Thy wisdom be adapted to our weakness, Thy 
knowledge to our ignorance, and Thy mercy to our needs. Im- 
press us that the greatest rewards of good and useful living 
are not in external things, but in joy and in peace by the way. 

Solemn, silent moment; a pillar has fallen. Again the silver 
cord is loosed, the golden bowl is broken. The pitcher and the 
wheel are shattered. O help us in our infirmities and claim 
us as Thine own. Bring to the sick and sorrowing a release 
from pain, and unto all the hurts of the heart may our answer 
be, God is good,” 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


Amen, 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER, 


The report of the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater Commis- 
sion, with illustrations, was ordered printed. 


FARM CREDITS LEGISLATION, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The unfinished business is the 
bill (S. 4280) to provide for the incorporation and supervision 
of corporations formed for the purpose of making agricultural 
and live-stock loans; to amend the Federal reserye act; to 
amend the Federal farm loan act; to extend and stabilize the 
market for United States bonds and other securities; to provide 
fiscal agents for the United States; and for other purposes, 
which the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, by direction of that committee, has 
reported back to the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. The previous question is ordered 
under the rule on the bill and amendment to final passage. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is om the third 
reading of the Senate bill. é 

‘The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. t 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Luc moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with instructions to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendment: On page 51, strike ont 
section 208 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The capital and surplus of any farm-credit department, and the 
income derived therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, muni- 
and local taxation, but such exemption shall not apply to any 
ntures or other obligations issued under authority of this title or * 
to any income derived therefrom.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the motion to recommit is not in order for the reason that the 
section which the motion seeks to strike out has already been 
adopted by the House. It is not in order to strike out an amend- 
ment which has already been adopted by the House. This 
amendment has been adopted by the House because this is all 
in one amendment, and the House just adopted that amendment 
Therefore the motion to recommit by striking out a 
portion of the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, an Irish member of the House of 
Commons said that the way to learn its rules was to break 
them. If in this motion I propose breaking the precedents of the 
House I shall be better informed hereafter. The Chair and his 
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adviser know much more about this than I do, and I merely 
desire to suggest that if the precedents prevent the application 
of a principle that was embodied in the rules of the House for 
the protection of minorities, and in order to accomplish the most 
salutary purposes, the precedents are unfortunate, and In my 
judgment should be now reversed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is well settled by the prece- 
dents In the House of Representatives that an amendment once 
‘greed upon by the House may not be amended on a motion to 
recommit. These rulings run through the precedents of the 
House of Representatives so far back that it is not necessary 
for the Chair even to make a review of them. The Chair sus- 


tains the point of order. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 


and nays, 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 306, nays 36, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 82, as follows: 


YBAS—306. 

Abernethy Fairchild Langley Roach 
Almon Fairfield Lan Robertson 
Anderson Faust Lankford Robsion 
Andrews, Nebr. Favrot n, Ga, Rodenberg 
Anthony Fess Larson, Minn. Rosenbleom 
Appleby Fields Lawrence Rouse 
Aswell Fish Lazaro 2 
Atkeson Fisher Lea, Calif. ba 
Bacharach Fitzgerald Leatherwood Sanders, Ind. 
Bankhead Focht Lee, Ga. Sanders, Tex. 

arbour Fordney Lee, N. Y Sandlin 
Rarkley Foster Lehlpach Schall 
Beck Frear Lineberger Scott, Tenn. 
Beedy Free Linthicum Sears 
Be French ttle Shaw 
Bell Fuller gan Shelton 
Benham Fulmer London Shreve 
Bixler Funk pongworth Riegel 
Black Gabn wowrey Sinclair 
Blakene Garrett, Tenn. on 0 
Bland, Va. arrett, Tex. cArthur isson 
Blanton ensman Dune mith. Idaho 
Boies Gifford McFadden — ithwick 
Kond Gilbert McKenzie 
Bowers Goldsborough McLaughlin, Nebr. . — 
Rowling Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Pa, Speaks 
Box rman wain Sproul 
Brand Graham, III. MacLafferty Steagall 
Briggs Green, lowa adden Stedman 
Brooks, Pa. Griest gee teenerson 
Buchanan Griffin Mansfield teyenson 
Bulwinkle Hadley pes Strong, Kans, 
Burtness Hammer Martin Strong, Pa 
Butler Hardy, Colo Mead Suniners, Tex. 
Byrnes, S. C. Hardy, Tex Michener wan 
Eyrns, Tenn. Haugen iller weet 
8 ‘able Hawes Mills ing 

Campbell, Kans, Hawley Mondell Taylor, at 
Campbell, Pa, Hays Montague Taylor, Colo. 
Cannon Henr Moore, III. ylor, Tenn. 
Cantril Herrick oore, Ohio Eyck 
Carter Hersey oore, Va Thompson 
Chalmers Hickey Morgan Tillman * 
Chindblom Hicks Morin Timberlake 
Christopherson Himes Mott neher 
Clagne Hoch Murphy wher 
t‘larke, N. Y. H Nelson, Me. Turner 
Clouse Hooker Nelson, A. P. son 
Cole, Iowa Huddleston Nelson, J. M. Ipshaw 
Cole, Ohio Hudspeth Newton, Minn, Valle 
Collier Llukriede Newton, Mo. Vestal 
Collins Hull Norton Vinson 
Colton Humphrey, Nebr. O’Connor Voigt 
Connally, Tex. Humphreys, Miss. Oldfield Volk 
Cooper, ‘Ohio Hutchinson liver Volstead 
Cooper, Wis. Ireland Overstreet Walters, 
Copley James Parker, N. Y. Wason 
Coughlin Jefferis, Nebr. Parks, Ark. Watson 
Cramton Jeffers, Ala, Patterson, N. J. Weaver 
Crisp Johnson, Ky. Paul Webster 
Curry Johnson, 8, Dak. Perlman White, Kans, 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. Porter Williams, III. 
Darrow Jones, Tex. ‘ou Williamson 
Davis, Minn. Kelley, Mich. Pringe Wilson 
Davis, Tenn. Kelly, Pa. Purnell Wingo 
Dickinson Kendall in Wise 
Dominick Ketcham Rainey, III. Woodruff 
Doughton Liess Raker Woods, Va. 
Dowell Kincheloe Ramseyer Woodyard 
Drewry Kissel Rankin Wright 
Driver Kleczka Ransley Wurzbach 
Dunbar Kline, N. Y. pt Wyant 
Dunn Kline, Pa. Yates 
Dyer Knutson Reed. N. Y. Young 
Echols Kopp Reed, W. Va. Zihiman 
Elliott Kunz Rhodes 
Evans Lampert Ricketts 

NAYS—36. 

Ackerman Edmonds Greene, Mass. Layton 
Andrew, Mass, Fenn Greene, Vt. Luce 
Burdick Frothingham Hin MacGregor 
Burton Gernerd Husted Merritt 
Carew Glynn Kirkpatrick Moores, Ind, 
Deal Graham, Pa. Kreider Parker, N. J. 
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Radcliffe Stafford Taylor, N. J. Tucker 
Riordan Stephens Temple Underhill 
Rogers Tague Tilson Winslow 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Gallivan Tinkbam 
NOT VOTING—S82. 
Ansorge Denison E NN 
Arentz Drane MeClintie iba 
Dupré McCormick rs. N. Y, 

Bland, Ind Bu McLaughlin, Mich Scott, Aich. 
Brennan Freeman McPherson Sle: top 
Britten Garner Malone Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, III Gould Michaelson tiness 
Brown, Tenn oe Mudd toll 
Browne, Wis uek Nolan Sullivan 
Burke Jacoway Brien Summers, Wash 
Chandler, N. V. Johnson, Miss, len homas 
Chandler, Okia. Jones, Pa. Olpp Thor, 
Clark, Kahn . ip Treadway 
Classon Kearns Park, Ga. Ward, N. Y. 
Codd Keller Patterson, Mo. Ward. N. C 
Connolly, Pa. Kenned Perkins Wheele 
Crago Kind Petersen White, Me. 
Crowther he Rainey, Ala. Williams, Tex. 
Cullen Kitchen eber Wood, Ind. 
Dale Knight Riddick 
Dempsey Kraus ose 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the Tooming pairs: 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (for) with Mr. Tinkham 


(against). 

Mr. MeClintic (for) with Mr, Gallivan (against). 

Further notice: 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Garner, 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr, Scott of Michigan with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi, 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Sullivan, 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. King with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. O’Brien, 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Dupré. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Jacoway, 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall 
listening when his name was called? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was in the Hall, but I am not sure I was 
here when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not come 
within the rule. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on this roll call I voted “ no.” 
I find that I am paired with the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. McCurntic]. If he were present he would vote “aye” 
and I voted “no.” I desire to withdraw my vote and answer 
present, 

The name of Mr. 
“ present.” 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote, 
as I find I am paired with the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
McLaveurin]. He would vote “aye” aud I “no,” and I 
answer present. 

The name of Mr. TiIxRHA was called and he answered 
“ present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Kansas rise? 

Mr. LITTLE. I rise to ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In a minute. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the title will 
be amended. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, TUCKER, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr, Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 


GALLIVAN was called and he answered 


I ask unanimous 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The exterision of remarks referred to is here printed in fall 
as follows: 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, we Americans are justly proud 
of America. We realize that America is to-day the greatest 
power in ‘the world, the greatest military force in the world, 
the greatest industrial power, the greatest power in the world 
of finance, the great leader of all the world in humanity and 
civilization. ‘But realizing these things as we do, we are likely 
to assume that that which is always will be, that because 
America ‘to-day is the great leader of the world's civilization 
jit always must occupy that high position. 

In that great lecture, The Lost Arts,” which he delivered 
more than two thousand times, Wendell Phillips said: 

“The most objectionable feature of our national charac- 
ter—and that is self-conceit,:an undue appreciation of our- 
selves, an exaggerated estimate of our achievements, of our 
inventions, of our contributions to popular cemfert, and of 
our place, in fact, in the great procession of the ages. We seem 
to imagine that whether knowledge will die with us or ‘not, 
it certainly begun with us, We have a pitying estimate, a 
tender pity, for the narrowness, ignorance, and darkness of 
the bygone ages. We seem to ourselves not only to monepo- 
lize but to have begun the era of light. In other words, we 
are all running over with ‘a Fourth of July spirit of self- 
content.” 

And then he told of the evidences which remain of civil- 
izations that were and are no more, of great powers that 
one time led the world’s progress and are vanished. He told 
of the things which people im ‘those bygone civilizations .were 
able to do which we, with all ef our progress, with all of our 
knowledge, are not able as yet to duplicate. He told of the 
making of a glass as pliable as cloth, of the wonderful teni- 
pering of steel, of work in the fmer metals, of wonderful ac- 
complishments which the archseologist discovers as he ex- 
plores the sands that cover great civilizations of other days. 

‘WEAKNESS OF PAST CIVILIZATIONS, 

The earliest pages of recorded history tell of great powers, 
of rulers with many ‘millions of subjects, holding ‘dominion 
over great empires, living in luxury and splender with such 
omnipotence that they sometimes thought ef themselves as 
gods, and now ‘they are ‘swallowed up in oblivion. è 

If I were speaking from a pulpit I might use a text; and if 
so, I would take one from the ‘Psalmist where ‘he glorifies 
God in that He gives strength to the weak and aid to the 
needy. And if I might have two texts, I would take the 
line from Ezekiel where he speaks of the great ‘cities en- 
gulfed by the waters—the waters of oblivion, I tuke it. i 

1 wandered once over the sands near Saloniki, the old 
Thessalonica of Bible days. I wandered about on those sands 
where now is but a desolate waste, but in the days of Alex- 
ander and Philip a great city stood, filled with pride in its 
power and beauty. I read recently of the excavations which 
Harvard is about to undertake in old Colophon, extinct for 
more than two thousand ‘years but once one of the | proudest 
of the 12 cities forming the Tonic Confederacy, claimed as 
the birthplace of Apelles, the greatest painter in oils of 
ancient times, and of Homer, whose fame will never die. ‘I 
have wondered why these great powers of other days, these 
past civilizations, fell from pride into oblivion. The reason 
has seemed to me to lie in this—wtatever muy ‘be our creed 
or faith, we must all recognize that an all-wise Providence 
rules the destiny of the world; and these emptres that were 
but temporary, for all their pride and seeming omnipotence, 
lacked in that they did not serve God's purposes in the world 
and sank to oblivion because they did not give strength to 
the weak and aid to the needy. 

THE PURPOSE OF DEMOCRACY. 

When the founders of this great Republic framed its gov- 
ernment they had before them all the pages of recorded his- 
tory and they read this lesson which is repeated throughout— 
the lesson that whatever the form of government that has 
existed in any age of the world, that government has always 
been administered primarily in ‘the interest of those who 
controlled the government. Such is human nature. In the 
days of Herod, a despot, himself controlling the government, he 
brought sorrow into thousands of homes by the killing of the 
male babes in order, as ‘he thought, to protect his own 
throne. In days of class rule, the few administered the 
government primarily in their own interest with scant heed 
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to the rights or welfare of the many. In the French Revolu- 
tien, when the very streets of Puris were said to run red 
with blood, when gentle women were hound upon the rude 
wooden carts and carried over the rough pavements to the 
guillotine, when ‘kindness and pity seemed gone and men 
seemed turned to beasts, many have wondered. But there is 
less wonder if the first chapter is read first—if one reads 
how, under the rule wf the few, the many had no rights that 
the nobility were bound to respect; how the nobles riding 


‘forth to the hunt might trample down the crops, destroying 


the labor of the past year and the hopes of the year to come, 
and there wonld be uo redress for the peasant; how the most 
sacred rights of family might be invaded and for the peasant 
there was no justice. Mirabean called the Revolution the 
sudden, impetuous revenge of the many.” 

AMERICA’S FIRST GREAT EXPERIMENT, 

And so with this lesson written on every page of history, 
the fathers of this Republic ventured to make this a democ- 
racy, a Goyernment in which all should share in the ruling, 
a Government which, being controlled by all, should have 
as its primary concern the welfare and happiness of all. This 
was America's first great experiment, the world’s first great 
adventure in real democracy. The whole world looked on with 
skepticism. ‘Everywhere abroad was failure prophesied for 
this great American experiment. In the first place, it never 
had been done and that is for many sufficient proof that it 
never can be done. Your tonest-to-goodness pessimist is the 
man Who says that semething which ought to be done.can 
not be done because it never has.been done, and furthermore 
he does not propose to do anything to help it to be done. 
Phillips tells us of the Englishman who in 1836 wrote a book 
in which he conclusively proved that a steamboat never could 
eross the Atlantic Ocenn because it never had been done. The 
strange thing about It was that the first copy of that wise 
volume that came to Ameriea came on the first steamship: that 
did cross the Atlantic. The spirit of America is rather that 
of the boy that Edgar Guest writes about: 

“Somebody said that it couldn't be done 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That ‘maybe it couldn't,“ but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
Du his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done, and he did it!” 


The fathers of the Republic ventured to attempt the thing 
which they thought ought: tot be done. The Old World scoffed 
and said it could not succeed, that there would come days of 
moboeraey as ln old Rome when the people would seek cen- 
stantly from the Government games, triumphal marches, feasts, 
and largess from the Treasury, seeking always to receive from 
the Government and never willing to sacrifice anything for the 
common good. If such a day does come in America, when the 
people only expect to receive from the Government and are not 
willing to ‘sacrifice for the common good, then has begun the 
end of this democracy, But such has not been the history of 
America. In every great emergency the many have been will- 
ing to yield in the interest of the common good, and so great 
has been the success of this democracy that new the Old World 
which once scoffed everywhere seeks to imitate. America's 
first great experiment Js a proven success, accepted and ap- 
proved of the whole world. 

‘CONFLICT WITH ALCOHOL INEVITABLE. 

It has seemed to me that it was inevitable that such a 
Government, founded to secure the happiness and welfare of 
all its people, must some time or other come to grips with the 
alcoholic liquor traffic. It is not for me here to prove to you 
the curse which that traffic has always been to the world. 
Those who sought its overthrow were always met with the 
old argument that alcohol could not be driven out, because it 
never had been done. We were told how from the earliest 
days of history and before, the traffic in alcoholic liquors had 
flourished in the world. Prohibition could not be because it 
never had been. That always emphasized in my mind the 
thought that the greatest condemnation of the alcoholic liquor 
traffic lay in this—that given thousands of years of experi- 
ence with that traffic, no ene could point to any one good thing 
it had ever given to the world. I will call only one witness 
to testify as to what are the outstanding accomplishments. of 
alcohol as a beverage. In March, 1910, there was published 


in the Outtook Magazine an interesting exchange of letters 
on the subject of the saloon between Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
one T. M. Gilmore, then editor of Bonfort'’s’ Wine and Spirit 
Circular, president of the National Model License League, and 
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closely identified with the distillery business. In that corre- 
spondence debate this champion of the distillers’ business said: 

“T agree with the physician that the excessive use of alcohol 
is a prolific cause of disease; with the sociologist that it is 
a prolific cause of poverty; with the penologist that it is 
a prolific cause of crime.” 

A prolific cause of crime, poverty, and disease! Can you 
imagine a people free from crime, poverty, and disease? 
How happy would be such a land! How then could a govern- 
ment, pledged to secure the happiness and welfare of all its 
people, fail to make the attempt to elimate that which is a 
prolific cause of these great enemies of human happiness and 
welfare? True, it never had been done but that does not quiet 
the spirit of America. 

WOMAN AND THR SALOON, 


It is only a few years ago that in my little town of Lapeer 
there were 10 or 12 saloons. There met once or twice 
a month an organization of women, a Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, with probably not more than 10 or 12 
women at the average meeting. These women were conse- 
erated to the destruction of the traffic in alcoholic liquors. 
It seemed a most unequal contest between the saloons, estab- 
lished by law, protected by law, and in many cases dominating 
the very Government itself, and those women without the vote 
or voice in their Government. I dare say that very few, if 
any, of those women, with all their faith, ever dared to hope 
that they would live to see the day when the saloon would 
be driven out of America. But that day did come when the 
people of this great democracy, founded to secure the happiness 
and welfare of all its people, wrote in their fundamental law 
a declaration that that which is a prolific cause of crime, 
poverty, and disease, an enemy of human happiness and wel- 
fare, would no longer be tolerated anywhere in this country, 
and the eighteenth amendment became a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Then before all the world, America 
became committed in the most solemn way possible to another 
great experiment, 

ANOTHER GREAT AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. 


The issue now before America is whether that great experi- 
ment shall be a splendid success, pointing the way for greater 
happiness for all the world, or a failure involving in its own 
doom the shame of democracy itself. 

RESULTS OF PROHIBITION, 


It is not my purpose now to survey the results already 
accomplished by national prohibition in America. They are 
sufficiently great to justify the efforts made to bring it about, 
the efforts that are necessary to sustain and maintain it. 
President Harding summed it up eloquently in this: 

“In every community men and women have had an op- 
portunity now to know what prohibition means. They know 
that debts are more promptly paid; that men take home the 
wages once wasted in saloons; that families are better clothed 
and fed, and more money finds its way into the savings banks. 
The liquor traffic was destructive of much that was most 
precious in American life. In the face of so much evidence 
on that point, what consclentious man would want to let his 
own selfish desires influence him to vote to bring it back? In 
another generation, I believe, liquor will have disappeared 
not merely from our politics but from our memories.” 

GOIN’ T BRING BOOZB BACK. 


Abe Martin, in one of his evening lines of humor, says: 

“'Th’ ole fashioned candidate that used, t’ promise t' reduce 
taxes now has a son runnin’ fer office that’s goin’ t’ bring booze 
back.” 

A year ago there became apparent a great effort to defeat 
prohibition. Forty organizations or more were formed to con- 
test prohibition, some of them hardly living long enough for 
the country to know that they had been born. These organiza- 
tions, formed in the early months of 1922, had for their first 
object the election of a wet Congress, The present Congress 
is three to one dry on any question that comes up affecting pro- 
hibition. But these hopeful and vociferous wets were sure 
last January that the Sixty-eighth Congress would be wet. So 
beer-and-wine candidates became numerous in all of the early 

rimaries, It seemed reasonable then to expect that while the 

est and South and North, that had experimented for some 
time in prohibition—local, county, and State—would hold firm 
to the faith, that the eastern sections, that had not had a 
similar experience, would show decisive reaction. The returns 
from the Pennsylvania primary in early June knocked all hopes 
of the wets into a cocked hat, In these primaries not a single 


beer-and-wine candidate in the great State of Pennsylvania 
was able to dislodge a dry Congressman, not eyen in the Pitts- 


burgh district, represented by Hon. CD KELLY, probably the 
greatest industrial district in the United States. This district 
is made up almost entirely of miners, steel laborers, and others 
similarly engaged. Mr. KELLY was opposed by a beer-and-wine 
candidate and has this to say of the contest: 

“In my own district I saw the power of the outlaws and the 
power of the people. The Allegheny County Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, whose very existence is an insulting challenge to 
the Constitution and laws of this country, officially indorsed my 
opponent and supplied him with large sums of money, levied 
from license holders and bootleggers. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars was expended and every method known to polecat fight- 
ers was brought into use.” 

He was renominated on the Republican ticket by a majority 
of 11,900, by a vote of three to one on the Democratic ticket, 
and secured all the votes on the Prohibition ticket. Similar 
results followed elsewhere in the primaries. In the election the 
drys suffered a net loss of six or eight only in the House and 
made a net gain of three seats in the Senate. It is assured that 
the Sixty-eighth Congress will be substantially as dry as the 
present Congress. 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT CONSTITUTIONAL, 


But these wet organizations are at work; a paid propaganda 
is flooding the country; a great campaign is on. It is urged 
that the eighteenth amendment is not constitutional, that it 
conflicts with the fifth or the sixth or other amendments of the 
Constitution. It does not conflict with any other part of the 
Constitution. It is, as I have emphasized, entirely in har- 
mony with the very essence of the underlying principles of 
our Government. But if there should be any conflict, it is 
to be remembered that the portion of the Constitution last 
adopted would repeal anything in earlier portions in con- 
flict with it, and would constitute a repeal in so far as there 
existed any conflict. Therefore, the eighteenth amendment is 
the most constitutional part of the Constitution, unless it be 
the nineteenth amendment extending the right of suffrage to 
women, and I have not as yet observed any conflict between 
the yotes of the women and national prohibition. 

REPRESENTS VIEWS OF SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY. 


It is urged that the eighteenth amendment does not repre- 
sent the sentiment of the people of the United States; that 
something was put over on the wets during the war and when 
the boys were in the military service. This overlooks entirely 
the long campaign for scores of years to bring about prohibi- 
tion, the rapid spread of the movement from 1910 and the 
years immediately following. Many States had gone dry 
when, on November 7, 1916, Michigan, one of the greatest in- 
dustrial States in the Union, adopted state-wide prohibition 
by a 8 of 68,624. That was before any of our boys 
had entered the military service in the great war. It is inter- 
esting to note that in that vote the urban population, living in 
cities of 10,000 population or more, gave a majority of 12,334 
in favor of prohibition. After state-wide prohibition had 
been in effect a year, the wets brought on a vote proposing 
the return of beer and wine, and in the election of April 7, 
1919, when a great number of the boys had been discharged 
from the military service, the return of even beer and wine 
was overwhelmingly rejected by a vote of 530,123 against to 
822,603 for, or a majority of 207,520 against beer and wine. 
In that election only two of all the cities gave any majority 
whatever for beer and wine. The great industrial State, 
Ohio, adopted state-wide prohibition by 25,759 in 1918, and in 
the November election of 1922, after more than two years 
of national prohibition, with everyone out of the military 
service, a proposal to return beer and wine was defeated by 
a majority of 189,000, with only 7 counties out of 88 in the 
State giving any majority for beer and wine. Such cities as 
East Liverpool, Columbus, Ashtabula, Youngstown, and Akron 
yoted to sustain the eighteenth amendment. 

The amendment, when submitted, received the vote of 281 
members of the House against 128, and in the Senate 65 mem- 
bers as against 20. On the question of ratification in the 
various State legislatures, 1.288 members of the State senates 
voted for ratification and 213 against. In the various houses 
of representatives, 3.739 voted for ratification and 934 against, 
or a total of 86 per cent voting for ratification in the State sen- 
ates and 80 per cent in the houses of representatives. In all, 46 
States ratified the eighteenth amendment, the greatest number 
that have ratified any amendment to the Constitution. When 
the eighteenth amendment was adopted, 33 States were already 
dry, and 2.338 counties were dry out of 3,032. Over 90 per cent 
of the area of the United States was dry and over 60 per cent 
of the population of the United States was living in such arid 
area. It is but puerile piffe that the country was taken by 
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surprise or that the eighteenth amendment is founded on any- 
thing but the deliberate judgment of an overwhelming majority 
of the people of this democracy, 

WETS, OPPOSD BNPORCEMENT. 

The great issue now before: the American people is: whether 
law and order shall prevail; whether the Constitution shall be 
respected and obeyed; or whether the bootleggers and the 
booze beggars shall be able to dictate to Uncle Sam. The 
mest conspicuous of the principal organizations: opposed to 
prohibition is the Association Against. the Prohibition: Amend; 
ment. In tlie circular of that organization dated March 1, 
1822, which I now have in my hand; the program of that 
organization is announced as follows: 

“A. To get the Volstead Act out of the law and keep it out. 

B. To oppose the passage of similar tyrannical’ laws, and 
to endeavor to have the enforcement of the eighteenth: amends 
ment: (so-long as it remains in force) left to the people of the 
several States under the ‘concurrent’ clause) 

“C, To work patientiy, lawfully, fairly; and patriotically for 
the repeal of the prohibition amendment, and in the hope that 
the Constitution of the United States will hereafter be pre- 
served from mutilation, by. an organized fanatical, minority.” 

AMENDMENT CAN NOT BR. REPEALED, 

The repeal of. the prohibition amendment is very remote as 
was. recently. declared by President Harding. Neither Stayton 
of Baltimore; nor any, of the other functionaries of the associa- 
tion can have any hope of bringing about: repeal, of the 
eighteenth amendment in 50 years. In order to secure the 
ratification. of the amendment it was necessary to get. the 
support of both branches of the legislatures in. 36, or three- 
fourths. of the States. If one branch of the legislature in 
each of 18, States had stood out, against ratification, the 
amendment would never have become a. part of the Constitu- 
tion. The wets. were unable to find: 13 States in which one 
brunch of; the legislature. would stand in the way of. the amend- 
ment, but on the contrary there were 46, States in. which 
both branches, voted, to) ratify, or in all 92 houses of representa- 
tives and State: senates indorsed; the eighteenth amendment, 
In order to. secure a. repeal. of the amendment the 13 bodies 
that could have prevented ratification of the amendment 
will now be woefully insufficient: Instead there must be 72 
legislative bodles in 36 States voting together for a resolution 
of repeal; first submitted by the Congress, before the eighteenth 
amendment can be taken out of the Constitution. Manifestly,; 
onr wet friends; having been unable but recently to stop the 
march of clyilization by the action of 13 State legislative 
bodies, can not hope in this generation or the next to get 72 
such bodies to. undo this great legislative reform. 

NULLIBICATION IS THE. WET PROGRAM. 


As a matter of fact, they have no illusions about this. None 
of, these wet agitators have any, expectation of repeal. What 
they desire, what. they, urge, what, they, plan, is nullification of, 
the Constitution.of. the United States. And the program. of the 
Association. Against the Prohibition Amendment, if you will 
note; proposes in Paragraph A to. eliminate. the Volstead Act 
and eliminate. Federal enforcement, of the eighteenth, amend- 
ment. Paragraph B urges. that enforcement be left entirely, to. 
the people of the several States. There are but two States 
in the Union that have no State enforcement, code to.carry, into 
effect the eighteenth amendment. One of these is Maryland, 
the home of Stayton, the managing, director of the Association, 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, and: of. Hon. Jonny. PHILIP 
Hur, Member of Congress from Baltimore, and. designated 
spokesman in Congress for that association. Recently an effort 
was made to secure in Maryland a State law to enforce prohi- 
bition. The Hon, Joun: Pure Hite was the leader of the fight. 
against such enactment before the legislature, and the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment in Maryland, as every- 
where else, is actively opposed to, the enactment of any. law. 
for enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, and actively en- 
gazed everywhere in an attempt to repeal or to destroy any law 
now in existence for that end. The program of these enemies 
of the eighteenth amendment is. nullification, nothing more nor 
less. This organization is in effect a “league: to aid boot- 


leggers.” 
ISSUR IS NOW LAW AND ORDER. 


There was a time when you and I perhaps: differed! on the 
question of prohibition. I think we always: agreed as to its 
desirability, but we may very well: have differed in our judg- 
ment as to its feasibility: But the: time for such difference of 
opinion is past. While yow and I may have differed on the 


question of the feasibility of prohibition, P can not conceive how 
you and I as good Americans. can now differ on this issue of 


respect and obedience: for the fundamental law of America. It 
was but a few days ago that the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Hon. William Howard Taft, 
eee ing before the Washington Alumni Association of Yale, 
sa his: 

“This great period has many disquieting. symptoms which in 
themselves constitute a period of lawlessness and even protests 
against law. The safety of society is in obedience to law. If 
vou like the law or not, as long as it is regularly adopted, it is 
our business to obey it. To obey the law is to be a true demo- 
erat. If every man thinks every law must suit him in order to 
obey it, he is not a democrat, but an anarchist. The basis of 
good government is obedience to law as people have determined 
it to be. Young men should be trained to know that to be 
patriotic and democratic members of society, they must realize 
not only what it means to obey, but to instill the act of obedi- 
ence in others.” 


YOLSTEAD OPPONENTS SET BAD EXAMPLE TO ALIENS. 


A great Democrat, Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, former Vice 
President of the United. States, who did not favor the adoption 
of. the eighteenth amendment, in a signed. article in the Wash - 
ington Star of January 27. 1923, said: 

“ When, citizens. of. foreign birth note the attitude of mind 
and observe, the conduct of other: citizens, who appear to be 
leaders in all walks. of, life, toward the Volstead law, what 
ideas do they gain, about this: Government, what. impression: do 
they receive as: to the: kind of Americans, they ought: to be? 
We are going: to have much difficulty in teaching: our foreign- 
born man to be a law-abiding citizen so long as: he has examples; 
of. so-called; good citizens who reserve the right to eliminate. 
certain laws from among: those which they voluntarily obey. 
And we are doing a very bad thing when we tell him that the: 
law can not be enforced. That should not be said of any law, 
and na law should be repealed: because it can not be enforced 
It should be enforced to the strictest letter of it until citizens, 
voluntarily obeying it, go about its: repeal in an orderly, man- 
ner. We do not make Christians by teaching them to mumble 
creeds. We can, not make Americans out of foreigners by 
teaching. them principles, and at the same-time showing them 
that loyalty to them is merely lip service. We will make of 
them good Americans only when we keep and enforce our laws.” 

THE BAST IS: THE FIRING LINB. 


Out in our part of the country this: Baltimore organization 
does not get far with its.propaganda. We are experienced in 
the blessings of prohibition, for it is, no new thing with us, 
Mount Clemens, in. my district, a, great health resort whose 
baths, are famous throughout the world, was in, the old days. 
pretty wet in, its.sentiment. Last April the Association Against: 
the Prohibition. Amendment sought to organize a. county branch 
there: Full page. ads were resorted to. and. a. canvass. was 
made for sale of. tickets for a banquet. where 84 would pay. 
for. a. splendid. dinner and membership and. paid-up dues. in 
the association and a badge would be thrown. in free. A total 
of 80 tickets was sold after, considerable effort and, the night 
of, the. banquet, so the local papers stated, there were only 
A and, 48, vacant chairs, one for each State in the 

nion. 

But the great firing, line in this contest is in the East New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land—and there this organization seems. to meet with greater 
success in its raising of funds toward a seven million dollar 
pot and’ its influence on elections: 


* BEER AND WINE, Now. 


Their immediate program Is “ beer and wine now.” Knowing 
they. can: not repeal the eighteenth amendment, that they can 
not repeal the Volstead Act, they, propose a nullification. of the- 
Volstead Act to permit the sale of beer with, 2:75: per cent 
alcohol and wine with 14 per cent alcohol. Such an amend- 
ment to: the Volstead: Act would be unconstitutional The 
eighteenth amendment prohibits, “the, manufacture, sale, or 
transportation, of intoxicating. liquors. within, the. importation: 
thereof into, and the: exportation thereof from, the United 
States: and all territories, subjeet to: the jurisdiction: thereof, 
for beverage purposes.” It is manifest that any amendment 
of the Volstead Act that seeks to. legalize the sale of a liquor 
which is intoxicating. would be contrary to that. amendment 


and hence unconstitutional, The Volstead Act forbids sale of 


any liquor having over one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
That standard was adopted because the experience in the. 
States that had adopted it clearly demonstrated that a higher 
percentage made prohibition enforcement impossible; Thirty- 
four States had already adopted a limitation of one-half of 
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1 per cent or less. The Supreme Oourt of the United States 
in an opinion delivered by Justice Brandeis said: 
“The decision of the courts, as well as the action of the 


legislatures, make it clear * * that a rigid classification 
of beverages is an essential for * * * effective prohibi- 
tion of intoxicating liquor. A test often used * * * is 
whether it contains one-half of 1 per cent by volume.” 

The court then called attention to the fact that the Federal 
Government would have the same difficulties in enforcement as 
the States, and referred to the definitions of over 30 States 
which have as strong or stronger definitions than the Vol- 
stead Act. The court then said: 

“Tt is therefore * * * clear * * * that the defini- 
tion provided by the Volstead Act was not an arbitrary one.” 

BEER AND WINE, NEVER. 


Admittedly, beer containing one-half of 1 per cent of alco- 
hol is not intoxicating, but the purpose of Congress was not 
to secure a limitation that is intoxicating but to secure one 
that is not intoxicating. Recently in the United States District 
Court in St. Louis the judge held that the court would 
take judicial notice of the fact that beer of the sort there 
involved (about 4 per cent) is an intoxicating liquor. The 
difference in the intoxicating effect between 4 per cent beer 
and 2.75 beer would only involve the drinking of a little 
more to secure the same intoxicating effect. Anyone who has 
read the eighteenth amendment or has given any considera- 
tion to the decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
knows very well that that tribunal would very promptly hold 
unconstitutional any beer and wine amendment to the Vol- 
stead Act. But the enactment of such an amendment by Con- 
gress would be destructive of national confidence in enforce- 
ment of the law, and it is very fortunate that there is every 
assurance that the next Congress will give no more serious 
consideration to such defiance of the Constitution than has 
this. Beer and wine may be an effective plea to get votes in 
New York, in New Jersey, or in Massachusetts, but the officials 
elected by such votes can not deliver the goods in return. 

FOR BETTER DNFORCEMENT. 

The great issue of the present is not a legislative one. It is 
one of education to secure enforcement of law, to increase 
respect for law, to vindicate the majesty of the Constitution of 
the United States. There are details in this problem of en- 
forcement to be taken care of. Ministers of foreign Govern- 
ments must come to realize that habitual violation of our 
fundamental law will end their usefulness. Our jurisdiction 
over the waters of the oceans to the east and to the west of us 
must be asserted a sufficient distance from our shores to enable 
us to maintain our sovereignty in our own country. Every 
agency of the Government should be called into action to guard 
against smuggling upon our boundaries. Politics should be 
absolutely eliminated from the selection and retention of men 
charged with enforcement of the Volstead Act. No Congress- 
man and no Senator should be permitted to secure the appoint- 
ment or prevent the discharge of an undesirable, untrustworthy 
agent of the commissioner charged with enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

DEPORT THE ALIEN VIOLATOR. 


It is one big question of enforcement of the law and respect 
for the Constitution. Neither you nor I have any right to 
say that we like one part of the Constitution and that we will 
respect; that another part we do not like and that we will 
not respect or obey. The vilest criminal no doubt obeys the 
laws that he wishes to obey. His criminality begins when he 
transgresses the laws which he does not want to obey. Re- 
cently in Congress there was pending in the House a bill that 
proposed the deportation of aliens convicted of violating our 
laws against sale of narcotics and intoxicating liquors. Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Haynes has said that 80 per cent of the 
liquor law violation is by aliens. I ventured to say in that de- 
bate that if a man comes to America from some foreign land, a 
land where there was little of opportunity for him or his chil- 
dren; but in some way he got together enough to bring him to 
this great land of opportunity, and after spending a period of 
probation, as our Methodist friends have it, and still not having 
taken upon himself the responsibilities of citizenship, having 
taken no obligation to defend our fiag in time of war or sup- 

rt our institutions—if such a man persistently violates our 
aws and shows his contempt for the institutions of the land 
that gave him opportunity instead of lifelong lack of oppor- 
tunity, the sooner such a man is sent back to the land from 
which he came the better. 


THE CODE OF AMERICANISM. 

But what will you say of the man who was born fn this 
country; who has from his earliest hours enjoyed the privilege 
of an American home, better than any other home in the 


world; who has enjoyed the privilege of an American church, 
a little broader than any other church in the world; whe 
has enjoyed the privilege of an American school where in 
another land there might have been no school at all; the 
privilege of American community life, giving more pleasure 
and inspiration than community life in any other place? If 
an American, enjoying all these privileges that have been 
made possible for him by the sacrifice and toil of patriots 
and pioneers, is still content to enjoy all the blessings that 
America has for him and in return can not even give respect 
to the fundamental law of his Nation, what do you say of 
him? The pity is there is no place to send such a one. We 
can at least educate our Nation to realize that such a one 18 
lacking In Americanism. During the war we heard mention 
of 100 per cent Americanism. I used to think sometimes 
that those who prated the most about their 100 per cent 
Americanism knew more about percentage than they did 
about Americanism. What is Americanism? Where do 
you find it written down in black and white so that you 
may teach it to your children? It is in the Constitution 
of the United States. That is the great code of Ameri- 
canism. There it is that the people of this great democracy 
have from time to time written down their great ideals of 
government. In earlier days they wrote there that your 
property can not be taken without due process of law; that a 
man can not be punished for crime except after trial by a 
jury of his peers. Finally, under the leadership of the great 
Lincoln, they wrote that one should not hold his fellow in 
bondage. Then under the leadership of the women of Ameri 
that one man should not sell to another that which woul 
enslave and ruin him. It is all one great code from the 
earliest word of its preamble to its latest amendment, and 
he who would be a 100 per cent American must give love, 
respect, and obedience to that great document from end to 
end. The American creed closes; 

“T therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag; and to defend it against all enemies.” 

CIVILIZATION IS LAW AND ORDER. 


Attorney General Daugherty, before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, said: 

“Respect for law is the one essential fact of our civiliza- 
tion. Without it life, liberty, and property are insecure. The 
history of civilization bas been a continuous struggle for 
law and order. * * * The Government will endure on 
the rock of law enforcement or it will perish in the quicksand 
of lawlessness,” 

With us a reasonable measure of law and order has been so 
commonplace that we have failed to appreciate its blessings. A 
few years ago, during the Great War, I was traveling in south- 
ern Albania, one of the oldest countries of Europe, its people 
intelligent, active, and possessing great possibilities of progress 
under proper conditions. For half a thousand years they were 
under the Turk, who cared nothing for their welfare or their 
development and sought only the taxes that could be wrung 
from them. In 1912 they won their independence, but, lacking 
a stable government, anarchy and lawlessness prefailed 
throughout the country. As the World War progressed, the 
Austrians occupied the northern half of the country, the Ital- 
ians the southern portion. There the Italians established law 
and order, and the great landowner with whom I talked told 
me that his tenants renting land upon shares were producing 
from the same land three times as much as they had in the old 
days of lawlessness. Under law and order established by the 
Italians, the man who sowed knew that he would reap, They 
were appreciating Iaw and order recently established. We 
would appreciate it the more when too late if lawlessness suc- 
ceeded generally to law and order in this country. 

THE TEST OF RESPECT FOR LAW. 

When governor of New York, Hon. Charles B. Hughes, now 
Secretary of State, said, in 1908: 

„Everybody is ready to sustain the laws he likes, That is 
not, in the proper sense, respect for law and order. The test 
of respect for law is where the law is upheld even though it 
hurts. And we can’t afford in this country, and in this State, 
to have a constitutional provision, which is the fundamental 
law of the land, ignored, betrayed. Therefore, I say that what 
the people have said in their Constitution must be enforced, 
and it is the duty of the legislature and of the governor and 
of the citizens to see to that enforcement.” 

LINCOLN’S APPEAL. 

In an address at Springfield, III., January 27, 1837, the im- 
mortal Lincoln said: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty, every well 
wisher of posterity, swear by the blood of the Revolution never 
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to violate in the least particular the laws of our country, or 
to tolerate their violation by others. As the patriots oF 70 
did to the Declaration of Independence, so to the support of 
the Constitution and the laws let every American pledge his 
life, his property, and his sacred honor, Let everyone re- 
member that he who violates the laws of the land tramples 
on the blood of the fathers, and tears in sunder the charter 
of his own and his children’s liberty. Let reverence for the 
laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges; let It be written in primers, 
spelling books, and in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpits, proclaimed In legislative halls, and enforced in courts 
of Justice, and, in short, let it become the political religion of 
the Nation.” 
SACRIFICH IN PEACE AS IN WAR. 


This great struggle in defense of our institutions, in be- 
half of respect for the supreme law of the land, may entail 
some small sacrifices upon us, some inconvenience, some inter- 
ference with our established habits, some criticism of asso- 
ciates, the occasional loss of a customer or a vote; may even 
seem to stand in the way of the accomplishment of fame or 
fortune. But the great thing that Americans need to under- 
stand is that the citizen owes as much to his country in peace 
as in war. Peace has its responsibilities for the citizen no 
less great than those of war. We have seen how ready our 
people are to give up their money, to give up their sons, to 
give up their lives for the common cause, for the good of the 
Nation in time of war. But it is argued that for the common 
good the difference between one-half of 1 per cent and 2.75 
per cent of alcohol in a glass of beer is not to be sacrificed. 
How cheap is such patriotism! Peace is the normal mission 
for America, not war. War is justified only to defend the 
existence of our country, to defend its institutions. It is but 
subsidiary to peace. he war is but occasional, Peace we 
hope to have always. Do not underestimate the responsibilities 
of peace. 

During the war I visited our splendid Thirty-second Division 
just after the wonderful drive they had made in early August, 
1918, driving the Germans back from Courmont to Fismes. It 
was but a few days after that drive when I visited them in 
their rest camp, a few miles back of Fismes. Early in the 
morning with the chaplain and the major I went across the 
fields to a number of gruves newly made where boys from my 
own district were wrapped in the soil of France. As I stood 
beside these graves one of the soldiers showed me a snapshot 
of Walter Taylor, buried there, and the girl in Lapeer he was 
to haye married on his return from the war. I realized then 
that life had meant as much to Taylor as to you or to me; 
that he owed nothing more of devotion to the cause of democ- 
racy or the country or the flag than do you or I; but he made 
the 100 per cent sacrifice while you and I are permitted to 
enjoy the blessings of a democracy made more secure. As I 
stood there I wondered whether there was in America a people 
worthy of such sacrifices. 

That is the issue that is now before America, that is now 
before you and me—whether in this emergency of peace we are 
going to meet our responsibilities, perform our duties of citi- 
zensiip with something of the same spirit of sacrifice as did 
many thousands in time of war. 

met a French general to whom one of our party spoke of 
the glory the commander had won in the war. He responded: 

“It is not my glory. We are simply the guardians of glory 
of others.” 

Those in khaki and in blue guarded the glory of America 
in time of war so that our banner flies with a brighter gleam 
in the stars then ever before. But shall there be no one to 
guard the glory of America in time of peace? That is your 
privilege and responsibility and mine. Make this second great 
experiment of America a glorious success to the end that 
throughout the world the liquor traffic, prolifie cause of crime, 
peverty, and disease, shall everywhere be doomed. Give 
strength to the weak and aid to the needy. Secure the greatest 
possible happiness for the many. 


EXROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this duy they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 370. An act for the relief of Charles W. Mugler; 

II. R. 962, An act for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased ; 

H. R. 1290. An act for the relief of Cornelius Dugan; 
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2702. An act for the relief of J. W. Glidden and E. F. 


H, R. 
Hobbs; 
H. R. 4421. An act for the relief of John Albrecht; 
R. 5251. An act for the relief of Ruperto Vilche; 
. R. 6538. An act for the relief of Grey Skipwith: 
R . An act authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to A. E. Ackerman the pay and allowances of 
his rank for services performed prior to the approyal of his 
bond by the Secretary of the Navy; ¢ 

H. R. 6423, An act to detach Pecos County, in the State of 
Texas, from Del Rio division of the western Judicial district of 
Texas and attach same to the El Paso division of the western 
judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 6954. An act fixing rates of postage on certain kinds of 
printed matter; 

H. R. 7010. An act for the relief of the Southern Transporta- 
tion Co.; 

H. R. 7053. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Canon 
a Colo., for a public park; 

. R. 7322. An act for the relief of John F. Homen ; 

H. R. 7907. An act granting certain lands to Escambia County, 
Fla., for a public park ; 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Themis Christ; 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek; 

H. R. 8921. An act for the relief of Ellen McNamara; 

H. R. 9309. An act for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock Co., a 
corporation ; 

H. R. 9862. An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredging 
Co,; 

H. R. 9944. An act for the relief of Vincent L, Keating; 

H. R. 10003. An act to further amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act; 

H. R. 10047. An act for the relief of Frances Martin; 

H. R. 10179. An act for the relief of Americus Enfield: 

H. R. 10287. An act for the relief of John Calvin Starr; 

H. R. 10816. An act to fix the annual salary of the collector of 
customs for the district of North Carolina ; 

H, R. 11340. An act to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on the 
lineal list of officers of the United States Marine Corps so that 
he will take rank next after Maj. John R. Henley; 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend section 1 of an act approved 
January 11, 1922, entitled “An act to permit the city of Chicago 
to acquire real estate of the United States of America”; 

H. R. 11603. An act to validate for certain purposes the re- 
vocation of discharge orders of Lieut. Col. James M. Palmer 
and the orders restoring such officer to his former rank and 
command ; 

H. R. 11637. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve indemnity selections in exchange for described 
granted school lands; 

H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; 

H. R. 12751. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots) in the 
State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 13032. An act to authorize the sale of the Montreal 
River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., to the Gogebic County 
Board of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich. ; 

H. R. 13272. An act granting a license to the city of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to AEA. a drain for sewage across certain Gov- 
ernment lands; 

H. R. 13326. An act in reference to a national military park at 
Yorktown, Va.; 

H. R. 18827. An act relating to the sinking fund for bonds and 
notes of the United States; 

H. R. 14081. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi Rivers, at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation; 

H. R. 14249. An act for the relief of the owners of the Ameri- 
can schooner Mont Hope; 

H. H. 13793. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 47. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen of 
Cuba. 

BUSTS OF THE LATE CHAMP CLARK AND THE LATE JAMES R. MANN. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 


1923. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
jut ion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 568. 
Resolved, That the sum of $4,000 is authorized to be paid from the 


contingent fund of the House for the procurement of a marble bust of 
Champ Clark, late a Representative from the State of Missouri, anda 
marble bust of James R. Mann, late a Representative from the State of 
Illinois. The expenditure of the sum herein authorized sball be made 
under the direction of the Committee on the Library, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

S. 4245. An act to provide the necessary organization of the 
customs service for an adequate administration and enforce- 
ment of the tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue 
laws; 

S. 4425. An act to authorize appropriations for the relief of 
certain officers of the Army of the United States; 

S. 4396. An act for the relief of Eldredge & Mason, of Malone, 
N. T.;: 

S. J. Res. 277. Joint resolution granting permission for the 
erection of a monument to symbolize the national game of base- 
ball; 

S. J. Res. 287. Joint resolution creating the joint commission 
of gold and silver inquiry; 

S. 4160. An act to amend the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to establish a commission for the purpose of securing infor- 
mation in connection with questions relative to interstate com- 
merce in coal, and for other purposes, approved September 22, 
1922”; 

S. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Bowie and Cass, State of Texas, for construction of a 
bridge across Sulphur River at or near Paces Ferry, in said 
counties and State; 

S. 3855. An act to quiet the title to lands within Pueblo Indian 
land grants, and for other purposes; 

S. 1847. An act to amend an act approved February 12, 1901, 
entitled “An act to provide for eliminating certain grade cross- 
ings on the line of the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad Co. in the 
city of Washington, D. C., and requiring said company to de- 
press and elevate its tracks, and to enable it to relocate parts 
of its railroad therein, and for other purposes; 

S. 4119. An act authorizing the erection in the city of Wash- 
ington of a monument in memory of the faithful colored mam- 
mies of the South; 

S. 4638. An act authorizing the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to maintain and operate or reconstruct, maintain, and operate 
its bridge across the Columbia River at Marcus, in the State of 
Washington; and 

S. J. Res. 283. Joint resolution directing the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia to investigate rates 
charged by taxicabs and automobiles for hire. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
8 amendment bill and joint resolution of the following 

tles: 

II. J. Res. 453. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
urge upon the governments of certain nations the immediate 
necessity of limiting the production of habit-forming narcotic 
drugs and the raw materials from which they are made to the 
amount actually required for strictly medicinal and scientifie 
purposes; and 

H. R. 13554. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a dam and appurtenant intake and outlet 
structures across or in the Potomac River at or near Williams- 
port, Washington County, Md. 4 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4197) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
certain persons and certain corporations permits to explore or 
leases of certain lands that lie sonth of the medial line of the 
main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 


The message aiso announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment joint resolution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution permitting the entry, free of 
duty, of certain domestic animals which haye crossed the 
beundary line into foreign countries. 


PERMISSION-TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask permission to ask 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. On what subject? 

Mr. LITTLE. To answer a question put here the other day 
as to how much the code bill cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, last Saturday there was some 
inquiry in the House as to the expenses of the preparation 
and publication of the act to establish a Federal Code. I am 
glad that I am able to state to the House that whether the 
Federal Code is completed or not, it would not cost the taxpayers 
of this country a nickel, but on the contrary will show a 
clean profit of money put in the Treasury of over a quarter 
of a million dollars. If you will turn to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of April 10, 1920, you will get the information in de- 
tail from Mr. Stur, chairman of the Ordnance and Forti- 
fications Subcommittee of Appropriations. On page 5505 of 
the Recorp Mr. SLEur said: 

I will say in reply to the ntleman that the War Department 
withdrew the estimate of $558 for that board for the coming 
fiscal year and will return to the Treasury Department the unex- 


pended balance in that fund of $236,000, or a total of $288,500. 0 
that the gentleman is responsible for saving to the Treasury $288,500, 


The inquiry was made by myself, with regard to the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Fortifications. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas had called the Secretary of War's attention to the fact 
that the annual appropriation for that bureau was not author- 
ized by law. The chairman of the revision committee said that 
if Secretary Baker would have such a bill prepared and intro- 
duced the chairman would cheerfully support it, but unless that 
bill was introduced the chairman on revision would make the 
point of order that there was no authorization for such an ap- 
propriation. Mr. Baker withdrew the request for the appro- 
priation, as Mr. Stemp says, and it was discovered that fund 
was then $230,000, which was returned to the Treasury, and 
the taxpayers were saved that amount. 

The same year the chairman of the revision committee called 
the attention of the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
to an item in his bill preparing to make the annual appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for the military people to make a military code 
and suggested that the Military Committee had no such au- 
thority; that those funds under the law were required to go to 
the Revision of Laws Committee, and Mr. Kaun said he would 
withdraw it. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mappen] that 
afternoon made the point of order and the $10,000 was stricken 
out and the annual appropriation discontinued. 

The annual appropriation of $58,500 and $10,000 made, of 
course, $68,500 that has been saved ever since and will be saved 
hereafter. Five years of annual savings of $68,500 constitutes 
already a saving of $342,500. This annual saving will continue. 
Adding to this present amount of $230,000, we have a total 
saved by those in charge of the bill to make a code of cash 
money to the amount of $572,500. This will pay much more 
than all the expenses in every way of making the code and leave 
the Government a clean profit on the investment of over half 
a million dollars. We challenge the history of this country to 
surpass that accomplishment as a financial business proposition, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HILL, Will the gentleman yield? I would like to ask 
when was the last code published. 

Mr. LITTLE. In 1874, and a second edition in 1878. 

If you will turn to the debates of 1874 you will find that the 
chairman said it cost them $100,000 to prepare the Revised 
Statutes of 1874. The people in charge of the present bill 
expended about, $13,000 in its preparation for printing, and 
spent $87,000 less than they did in 74. and more than that, less 
than was spent some 15 years ago when the effort was made 
to make a code. 

When the chairman approached the printer’s task he took 
it up with Mr. Morgan, then superintendent, a very excellent 
printer, and found that to print the bill in the ordinary 
shape bills were printed would haye cost $84,000. Should the 
bill thus become a law, it would immediately become neces- 
sary to discard all that typesetting and begin to put it in 
book form. The printer and the chairman after very careful 
consideration decided to adopt the present form of H. R. 12 
as the one that would be most utilitarian and most economical. 
By printing the bill in this form, it ceased to be necessary to 
cast it aside and begin to print again. When the bill becomes 
a law, all that will be necessary is to make the plates from 
the type, and the cost will be comparatively nominal. So 
I can assure the gentlemen of the House that whether or not 
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this bill becomes a law, it will never cost this Government any- 
thing. 

The saving on the printing and in the preparation over the 
statutes of 74 and 77 constitutes a saving of $171,000 that 
would ordinarily have been expended. When we add that to 
the $572,500, we get $743,500, which money has been saved by 
the revision committee and its work. We hope presently to be 
able to present a plan for the permanent maintenance of a 
code. If you will permit us to put at interest the money we 
have saved, we will supply you with an annual inconie that 
will take care of the printing of this code as long as the Re- 
public keeps one. Indeed, the annual saving of $68,500 we 
have already provided will be far more than that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Could the gentleman get these facts before 
the people of Kentucky? 

Mr. LITTLE. I hope we can; I am trying now. 

The Government Printing Office has informed me that if the 
bill becomes a law, when 10,000 copies have been printed, the 
printing will have cost $25,340.06, and that thereafter it will 
cost $1,690.19 a thousand to print more. We have spent some 
$13.000 and are prepared to spend $4,000 more to complete the 
book, which would be about $17,000, which if added to $25,000 
for printing, would make an expense of $42,000 when the book 
is done, if we are not annoyed too much by fools. If you will 
take the $288,500 that Mr. Stemp told you the gentleman from 
Kansas had saved, and add the $10,000 against which Mr. 
Mappen made the point of order, you have $298,500 in cash to 
be put in the Treasury at one swipe in one year. Subtracting 
from it the $42,000 of these expenses, the Treasury will have 
a clean, clear profit of $256,500. I haven’t heard of any other 
business enterprise on which this Government ever cleared a 
quarter of a million dollars, or anything else. The fool who 
fired the Ephesian dome 22 centuries ago has never had an 
equal since till a moron rose to block the American Code; but 
even if that wrong to the bench, the bar, and the litigants 
should be really accomplished, the Revision of Laws Com- 
mittee will forever point with pride to a quarter of a million 
dollars their work has deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the taxpayers, an achievement that has 
not been surpassed in the 22 centuries between the two most 
outstanding and decadent figures of their kind in all the annals 
of time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr.-LITTLE. I would ask to extend and revise my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. To thoroughly understand all that has been 
done in the making of this bill to establish a code it is necessary 
to lay before my hearers some of the former history of the 
committee’s work. 

In the sixties the committee was appointed and a commis- 
sion selected to revise the statutes. Caleb Cushing was to 
be chairman, but just attended one session. For some years 
the commission worked to and fro, and finally, in 1873, Benja- 
min Butler, chairman of the Revision Committee, took over the 
board of revisers’ work. ‘They were authorized to thoroughly 
revise and rewrite the laws, and did so. General Butler saw 
at a glance that the changes and amendments and omissions 
Were so numerous that it would be impossible In any one Con- 
gress to read and discuss them and pass the bill. He employed 
a lawyer named Durant for nine months to rewrite the bill and 
take out all the changes and leave it as it was so that it might 
be passed, With considerable amusement I hear of commis- 
sions of distinguished scholars to do this work. The idea is 
not workable, and the Revised Statutes of 1874 were not pre- 
pared by any commission, The work was mostly dene by Mr. 
Durant, a Washington lawyer from New Orleans. The com- 
mittee then did a great deal of the work and passed the bill, 
very much the same manner that the present bill has been 
prepared, though this work has been done with a great deal 
more care and has taken more time. Some 20 years ago an 
effort was made by the Revision Committee of the House to 
place before the House another revision of the laws. A gen- 
tleman was employed for several years to do that work. He 
made many changes and alleged improyements. The committee 
saw as before that it would be quite impossible to even read 
such a bill, much less pass it, and wholly discarded it. The 
printers of that date tell me that in printing and reprinting 
and reprinting this work about $200,000 was expended, every 
dollar of which was wasted. When the committee undertook 
this work the gentleman was so anxious to help that he vol- 
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unteered his services without pay, though he was paid properly 
for his time. As before, he was persistently anxious to im- 
prove everything, and it finally became necessary to do without 
his services because he did not understand what the committee 
was endeavoring to accomplish, the task of repeating in the 
code the laws made by Congress word for word. He was so 
interested in it and so hard a worker that after we had secured 
is, promise to adhere to our plans he was reemployed, and he 
did a considerable portion of the work. I observe with regret 
that after being employed for some 18 months on H. R. 12 he 
accepted a fee to attack it and criticize it, including his own 
work. Fifteen years ago a great publishing house similarly 
employed a man attached to the work to circulate defamatory 
statements with regard to the bill the gentleman himself wrote. 
It is somewhat curious that the only person who has been 
employed to attack this bill by a formal review was the man 
employed to make it and discharged for incompetence, but such 
is the fact. It is very seldom that one can be paid by both 
sides of such a controversy. In his review he persistently at- 
tempts to renew his old efforts to change the law and improve 
it, as he thinks. Most of the material he inserts is a lot of 
petty criticisms from various people here and there in the 
departments whose work has all been thoroughly reviewed by 
the learned revisers and the committee. - 

They have long since been given credit for everything that 
was entitled to consideration, und it is almost buffoonery that 
in this review of March 2 we should again be confronted by 
all the stuff that has been thoroughly disposed of over and 
over during the last three years and fully placed before those 
who seek to criticize. There can be no better evidence of the 
detailed application and scholarship applied to the making of 
this bill than the patient care with which every such puerile 
or senile criticism has been gone over and over again and is 
again disposed of in this discussion. Among the fallacious 
criticisms was one two years ago from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which found its way into the hands of the critic. 
When the attention of the commission was called to those de- 
fects, they withdrew practically all the attacks made by that 
department, as you will see by the letter from Mr. Esch. The 
Committee on Revision found that one of those 49 suggestions 
was correct, and it will be inserted in the bill. Of the balance, 
40 were withdrawn entirely, and I do not know why the 
critics published the letter at all, unless it is to mislead care- 
less readers. Permit me to call attention to the statement by 
Hon. John J. Esch in his letter, which is included in the re- 
view of March 2: 

We appreciate fully the magnitude and importance of this work. It 
is this very fact that leads us to refer to these matters. We do not 
mean to intimate that the code has not been most carefully and criti- 

lly prepared. In a work of this character it is 5 impos- 
sible to prevent inaccuracies. In an endeavor to be heipful, rather 
than critical, we have attempted to call attention to some matters 
which it seems to us should be further considered. Many of the 
doubts that arise can be settled only by Congress or by the courts, 
which In the last analysis means the Supreme Court. 

The laws made by Congress and inserted in this code go into 
the code accompanied by all judicial decisions that apply to 
them. Their presentation in the code will result in no further 
judicial decisions concerning thtings already decided, and things 
not decided will be open to the same discussion that they are 
how and would be if the code is never made. Some of these 
critics seem to get the idea that their appearance in the code 
will precipitate new issues, Certainly not; the law will be 
Just as it is now, surrounded by the same difficulties, and no 
more. When the Revised Statutes was made in 1874 judicial 
decisions soon determined and settled that fact. We can not do 
anything that will so fix the law that it will be free from the 
Same questions that arose as Congress made it originally. We 
have done nothing to add any question, as is demonstrated by 
the results after the adoption of the Revised Statutes of 1874. 
It is our duty to present in this bill the law as already made, 
and the only reenactment in it is the enactment of it into one 
law—a code—instead of many. It is merely repetition of the 
same laws, and its condition before the courts will be no more 
changed than it was changed in 1874 when the Revised Statutes 
became what the whole world concedes to be the greatest law 
book ever made. 

At present nobody knows just what the law is in many cases, 
and most people are unable to find it all. What we have done 
is simply to present all the law made by Congress which was in 
effect March 4, 1919, where its virtues and vices can be at 
once pointed out, and when it is so reenacted it becomes a law 
and everybody knows for a certainty just what the law is and 
finds it right at his hand. When that is done anybody can go 


to his court and get a decision upon doubtful questions where 
there appears to be any conflict or confusion. Of course, in so 
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great a book there may be errors, omissions, or mistakes dis- 
covered. Nobody ever heard of any such a big book that did 
not subsequently disclose occasional mistakes, but every day 
courts and lawyers make more mistakes because of the confu- 
sion in the law than there are in this entire bill. 

Therefore the committee instructs me to place before the 
House this statement with regard to the criticisms which are 
launched at us at the last moment when it appeared to be im- 

ssible to have met them. We replied hastily in 24 hours to 

ese attacks and now, two days later, hastily complete our 
statement to suggestions made at the last moment after 21 
months’ delay. 
CONFUSION IN PUBLIC PRINTING LAWS, 

Because of the confusion in the laws this proposed code was 
prepared because It would present all the law to the people 
and they could find it in one book and the courts could know 
at a glance what the net result would be of such legislation. 
The Joint Committee on Printing, in view of this confusion, 
had prepared what amounted to their idea of a code of the law 
of their committee. Unfortunately the revisers of this great 
book—lawyers of many years of experience—did not entirely 
agree with the code, and the clerk of that committee persisted 
in criticisms on matters of mostly no importance, and the only 
effect of the criticism might be to block this t code. The 
committee have felt that the codifiers and revisers were right 
in the occasional conflicts. For example, the critic calls atten- 
tion to the fact that on November 1, 1893, the law announced 
that thereafter engrossed bills should be printed at the stage 
of the consideration at which they were engrossed before, and 
he says there is no law in our code to tell at what stage that 
was. There is certainly no law in our book about it, because 
there never was any law made by Congress about it and we 
decided not to invent one. The time of consideration was fixed 
by the rules and customs of the House and still is, and it is uot 
a matter of law, and it is unfortunate the gentleman wasted 
our time in looking up such a matter. 

He says of our section 5771 that it is superseded by section 
5770. He is mistaken. The older section provided that when- 
ever there did not happen to be a Joint Committee on Printing 
somebody else should supply that need. The newer section 
undertook to provide for a system so that there would always 
be a Joint Committee on Printing. There still remained the 
provision to fill this place if it did not exist. There is no 
conflict between the two, and If for any reason, by death or 
any accident, the joint committee should not function, the other 
one would. Not only is there no conflict, but the new law dis- 
tinctly did not repeal the old law. The new law did not even 
make the usual and customary repeal of things in conflict 
therewith. It is entirely evident that the Congress did not 
repeal it, but the codifier of the committee print wants to 
repeal it. The revisers did not agree with him. Whether 
Congress wanted to maintain it or so totally avoid it we do 
not know, but as Congress did not repeal it, and very distinctly 
did not, it still remains in force. We can not be making re- 
peats out of our own minds because the presence of some sec- 

on appears distasteful to us. 

One of the greatest difficulties in our laws is the appearance 
of the joker in appropriation bills. The gentleman has found 
one in the Thirty-fifth Statutes, page 381, on which appears 
an appropriation of $8,600 for a Deputy Public Printer. In 
making an appropriation it is required that there should be an 
authority for the existence of the office, and the appropriation 
furnished one, and never since has there been such authority for 
making a Deputy Public Printer. They simply made an appro- 
priation of $3,600 a year to pay one, though there was no such 
office. They then added a clause which told what kind of a man 
should be appointed and who should appoint him. That simply 
said that the man to draw this $3,600 should be such and such 
a man and be appointed. The minute that $3,600 was spent, 
the instructions about spending it stopped. It was a limitation 
on this expenditure. Those words only applied to that appro- 
priation. They did not create an office. They assigned to him 
certain duties, taking some away from the chief clerk, but 
nothing was said about doing away with the chief clerk, and 
the law instituting him still remains and he has other duties 
to attend to anyway, and the minute the $3,600 is expended 
the matter stops unless there should be another appropriation, 
which, of course, is without any authority of law either. Some- 
times when they make such an appropriation they say, “ Here- 
after such and such things shall be the law.” It has been held 


that while it is temporary legislation when inserted simply to 
tell what shall be done with the appropriation, it becomes per- 
manent law when they say that “ hereafter” it shall continue. 
Congress did not so state, and, of course, there is nothing per- 
manent about an appropriation that might have been stopped 


by a point of order any time and the limitations on it telling 
how it shall be spent. The critic requires that the law be 
amended by striking certain words out in order to give effeet 
to his views. Congress has not stricken them out and they are 
still there. If there is any dispute over it, it is a matter for 
the courts to decide, and we do not regard the clerk of any 
committee as gifted with judicial powers and authority, so the 
committee prefers to leave the law stand the way Congress 
made it. 

There is a criticism of section 5884, which refers to a Gov- 
ernment director for the Union Pacific Railroad, which he says 
is obsolete. There is a law that has never been repealed, and 
if it had long since ceased to function, we can not say that 
Congress wanted it out of the road. As a matter of fact, after 
very careful examination the committee found that there is 
still a remnant of that old relation which makes it essential 
that in order to protect all interests this section should be car- 
ried. It was looked into with infinite care, and without any 
question it ought to be right where it is. 

The critic suggests that there is some repetition in this 
book. There certainly is, because the Statutes at Large haye 
frequent repetitions, and so long as they do codes will 
Furthermore, it often happens that the same bit of law must 
almost necessarily be placed under two different titles in order 
to give the people who study that title full information where 
they expect to find it. If there were a thousand repetitions in 
this code it would not change the law a particle, and it would 
still remain an infinite improvement upon the old laws, which 
bring more confusion every day in the courts than there are 
mistakes in the whole bill. 

Another excellent example of the impropriety of allowing 
committee clerks to decide legal confusion questions is found 
in the Twenty-eighth Statutes, page 608, which provides that 
the Public Printer may employ six clerks at certain annual 
salaries. In the Thirty- fifth Statutes Congress directed that 
the Public Printer shall submit for each fiscal year estimates 
for clerks. There was nothing that prevented him from in- 
cluding the six clerks mentioned, and that law was left wholly 
unrepealed. Whether that authority to select those six and 
file in the estimate still remained with the Public Printer 
is a judicial question, not a legislative one, and it is up to the 
courts to decide. The original statute is not in conflict with 
the new one at all. It may be the purpose of the law to 
permit those men to retain those positions and be included in 
that estimate. Congress made no repeal of it in any way and 
the codifiers will not. This is a matter for the Chief Justice, 
not for a committee clerk nor for a codifler. 

The gentleman suggests that a certain section is dead matter 
superseded by some other one. Congress did not say so. It 
made two sections and they are still the law, because neither 
of them repeals the other. That is why we have to make a 
code, so people can get at them all at once. The rest of his 
suggestions were practically all of this character, except some 
much more puny and unimportant. We are sorry that the 
revisers have fallen into conflict with the committee clerk and 
his code, but we are quite frank to say that we still think 
the judgment of the committee is better. 

However, he speaks of section 5 of the Thirty-second Statutes, 
page 631, for distributing some books, as being omitted. I am 
inclined to think the revisers have made the mistake the critics 
so often make of disposing of something that is obsolete because 
it had ceased to amount to anything much. In my judgment 
this ought to be looked into carefully, and if not located in this 
book I should recommend that that section be inserted before 
the bill becomes a law. He has pointed out what he claims are 
138 mistakes. In this entire review of March 2 I think that 
one of his suggestions is right, and that is all that are right, and 
it will be recommended for adoption unless located somewhere 
else in the book. 

Attention has been called to a “ cursory ” examination of this 
code by the attorney general of Alaska, accompanied by an 
essay from a gentleman in the War Department suggesting criti- 
cisms on the law the revisers have found and reported concern- 
ing Territories. It is exceedingly pleasant to know that an em- 
ployee of the Government so far distant has an active interest 
in these matters, and we earnstly regret that he had not previ- 
ously given the subject such attention as would make his sug- 
gestions more valuable, 

ALASKA. 

The act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), to provide for the 
construction of roads, the establishment of schools, and care of 
the insane in the District of Alaska, provides for an Alaska 
fund to be derived from liquor licenses and occupation or trade 
licenses outside of incorporated towns in the District of Alaska. 
The act of February 6, 1909 (35 Stat. 600), being an act relating 
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to affairs in the Territories, provides for the repeal of as much 
of the foregoing as provides that 5 per cent of the license moneys 
collected outside of incorporated towns in the District of Alaska 
shall be used for the care of the insane, and provides that such 
moneys, so far as is necessary, shall be applied to the establish- 
ment and maintenance: of public schools in the District The 
attorney general of Alaska makes the severe and caustic criti» 


cism that “section 3823. * * * omits the first part of sec- 
tion 7 of the act of February 6, 1909," but he is mistaken, The 
first part of that is found in section. 3840 of the code, just where 
it should be. He evidently intended to say that a later part of 
that was omitted, being the statement that the money shall 
hereafter be applied to the maintenance of schools in said Dis- 
trict 

In 1912 the District of Alaska was organized: into the Terri- 
tery of Alaska. Since then the Constitution and the laws have 
terminated the liquor licenses. and there is no money derived 
from them for that Alaska fund. The organization of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, insteadiof the District of Alaska, terminated the 
application of that money to the schools in the District of 
Alaska and left to the Territory of Alaska: the: duty. of utilizing: 
its funds and maintaining its schools. Furthermore, when the 
District of Alaska desisted, the Government had nothing more 
to do with occupation or trade licenses outside the incorporated, 
towns in the District. of Alaska, and there was no such money 
to go into an Alaska fund. 

The Territory of Alaska had all the control of trade licenses 
in such places in its territory, and that money placed in this 
Alaska fund no longer went there. That fund terminated and 
was no longer available, and the provision he mentions, of 
course, disappeared from the law. He does not seem to haye 
observed that when the law. created; the Territory of Alaska, 
and: gave it a legislature with power to raise revenues that 
legislature controlled its local government and resources. The 
District has long since become the Territory of Alaska, and 
with it went the revenues thus raised for the Alaska District 
fund. The matter is now in the hands of. the legislature, and 
the attorney general should call its attention to the fact. His 
position is a responsible one; and he should fully inform him- 
self of it, not so much for our benefit here as for the benefit of 
those he serves at home. The manner in which the revisers and 
the committee have handled this somewhat complicated and 
intriente point is an admirable illustration of the exact and 
meticnions care they have given to all the details of this great 
code. We thank the gentleman for directing attention. to it, 
because it goes far to prove how careful the revisers have been; 
but, unfortunately, it: also discloses the. unfortunate fact that 
the attorney general himself has not given his duties that same 
tedious application which would probably greatly improve his. 
value. 

The attorney general of Alaska suggests, that sections 3832. 
and 3833 of the code should be repealed. Well, let him have 
them repealed: We have no objection; but they are the law as 
made by the Congress and will so remain until they are re- 
pealed. 

The gentleman from Alaska states that the Federal law with 
regard to schools for white and colored children is not found in: 
the code: It is found in section 3836. He is evidently a very 
careless: observer and investigator. A gentleman who Is as 
careless. as that could not be a very safe custodian of the rights 
of the people of Alaska, and I would suggest that it might be 
well to send an attorney there who can find. the law, but who 
will not rush down here, at a distance of a thousand miles, and 
endeavor to make it impossible to have a statement of the laws 
of the United States where such laws can be found by careful 
men. Also committees and reviewers, employed at 8650 for a 
few weeks’ work, to investigate the proposed code, should be 
able to have more sense than to publish such a letter as an 
argument in favor of their opposition to any code. 

The Alaska attorney general says: 

Some of the al laws applicable to Alaska are embodied in the new 
codification, but I don't find that the Penal Code of 1899 is included. 
What effect this will have I am not at present prepared to state. 

The act of 1912 (87 Stat. 512), which organized the Territory 
of Alaska, gave it a local government and gave it authority to 
make its own laws, which it does. It provided that— 

All laws now in force in Alaska shall continue in full force and effect 
until altered, amended, or repealed by Congress or by the legislature. 

This bill establishing this code purports to give only the 
general and permanent laws of the United States and not the 
laws of Alaska. Any laws which apply solely to Alaska are 
not general, and no laws which have been or can be superseded 
üt any moment by the Legislature of Alaska are permanent. 
The laws the gentleman. looks for were the laws made for the 
District of Alaska, and. not for the Territory. The attorney 


general says he does not know what the effect is. Well, who 
would know if the attorney general of Alaska does not? I sug- 
gest that he go andi find out and not bring his: trouble here. 
This committee has: trouble enough. Furthermore, two na- 
tional administrations: of Attorneys General have said dis- 
tinctly that the penal code of this book has: no omissions and 
no mistakes. Attorney General Palmer said: 

aus igh porao ue oe hae 5 to this department were see- 

n ta section 2 rela £ 
section 551 relating to. the De rhe 9 me Seen Sac Oe oe 

So far as such portion. of the bill is concerned there is no criticism 
to offer on behalf of this department. 

And the present Attorney General's office said by its attorney, 
W. ©. Herron, Chief Justice Taft's brother-in-law : 

The sections which seem to relate in any way to the criminal law 
or criminal procedure have been carefully ed, and, so far as. iti 
is: possible, to discover from such an examination, no errors or omis- 
sions have been noted, 

The Alaska gentleman criticizes: the code bill because it has: 
published some parts of the act to make a civil government for 
Alaska and has omitted some parts. This. is perhaps true. 
Whatever in the said act. is permanent and general law is in- 
serted in this code and whatever is not is not in the bill. He 
complains; that the Governor is authorized by the Federal laws: 
to appoint a notary public. Well, the codifier can not help it, 
and it will remain in this or any other code that is made until 
Congress changes it. The laws of Alaska might doubtless make 
authority for a notary public if they want to, and there is no 
conflict. between the two anthorities. We are not making new 
law. nor repealing. old law. He suggests- if we reenact it, it 
might affect the local laws- of Alaska. Well, suppose it did; 
the Federal laws often dọ., If we reenact. it, that simply makes. 
it into one great code; the law is just like it, was before, This. 
is just exactly what was done in the old Revised Statutes, and 
this quibble about it changing the law is pure nonsense. For 
48 years. the Revised Statutes. have stood, and for a. generation 
no change has ever been made. The Supreme Court. of the 
United States has long since settled the application of the Re- 
vised Statutes to the laws before they went into it, and every 
such matter is settled. To change from the old Revised, Stat- 
utes. enactments and methods would precipitate a lot. of new. 
controversies, which we shall not do. We at. first thought we. 
could improve that section, drawn by the wonderful men who- 
prepared the Revised Statutes, but long since found that we 
could, make no change that would not do more harm than good. 
What he is doing is criticizing the work of the great lawyers 
who made the Revised: Statutes, whose methods we have fol- 
lowed exactly. We will be compelled to leave to the American, 
people whether these fireflies can dim the luster of the Revised 
Statutes of 1874. 

The attorney general of Alaska continues: 

Section. 3796 also contains a provision making it the duty of the 
governor to from time to time inguire into the operation of any per- 
son, company, assoeiation, or corporation authorized by the United 

tes, by contract or otherwise, tö kill seal or other fur-bearing ani, 
mals in the Territory, and any and all violations. by. such person, com- 

any, association, or corporation of the agreement with the United 
tates under which the operations are being conducted; and shall an- 
nually report to Congress result of such inquiries.” 

S, of course, is antiquated, but a reenactment at this time might 
impose upon the governor duties which it was not the intention, to 
require him to perform. 

He says that this law is antiquated and therefore should not 
be in effect. Antiquated? Why, the Constitution is much older. 
How old must a law be before it ceases to be a law in Alaska? 
He says that its reenactment might impose upon the governor 
duties which it was not the intention to require him to per- 
form. You can assure him that it will not. It merely repeats 
the law which authorizes the governor to be a governor and 
which tells him what his duties are, not whose “intention to 
have him perform.“ Congress intended to have him perform it, 
and I trust he is performing it. I should hate to think that the 
Governor of Alaska is disobeying the law that created his office. 
The law requires him to see that seal! stealing is stopped in 
Alaska, and of course he lias taken an oati of office and he 
will obey. the law. 

The critic who is assisting the reviewer says: 

These are a few of the objections to the new compilation which 
occur to me at the present time after, as I have stated, a cursory ex- 
amination of the subject. If Alaska could be left out of the new code 
it would give me considerable: pleasure to assist in compiling and re- 
vising the Federal enactments of a permanent nature touching this 


Territory. 

Here is a most remarkable and startling situation. For 22 
months a corps of scholarly and experienced lawyers in charge 
of a committee that has had several hundred years of legal 
experience prepared the code of the laws of the United States, 
and some gentleman from Alaska hops up and says that he 
wants Alaska left out of the laws of the United States, and if 


that is done it would give him considerable pleasure to assist in 
the work. Who is this that tells the House of Representatives, 
which has twice passed this bill unanimously, that he will join 
in the work if they will leave Alaska out? Is this gentleman 
going to make the laws for Alaska hereafter, and what improve- 
ments has he to suggest? He tells us that the law directing 
the governor to prevent seal stealing in Alaska is antiquated, 
and for that reason solely should be omitted, and having made 
that suggestion he then simply asked that Alaska be left out 
of the Federal laws. Is not this a little peculiar? The Com- 
mittee on Reyision of the Laws feels that the general laws with 
regard to Alaska should be in the code the same as any other; 
that its officers should be governed by the laws made by Con- 
gress just as are all other men, and we will insist that even the 
antiquated law of 25 years ago about Alaska stay right where 
Congress put it. 

In response to the Secretary of State's letter of January 27, 
1923, which I have presented to the House elsewhere, the chair- 
man of the House Revision Committee wrote as follows: 


JANvARY 28, 1923. 
Hou. CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran MR. Srenzranx: Replying to your favor of the 27th answer- 
ing my letter of the 23d, I note that on December 7, 1922, the depart 
ment response to a communication from Senator ERaxsr dated No- 
vember 10, 1922, sent him “a copy of a memorandum” and stated that 
“at the time H. R. 9889 was receiving consideration in the House, a 
memorandum had been prepared in response to a request from the 
chairman of the House Committee on Revision, containing brief com- 
ments on certain sections of that bill” and “that the department had 
no additional suggestions to offer concerning the sections covered by 
that memorandum.” 


I write to inquire whether you will kindly send me a copy of the 
Foes as na that you forwarded him December 7, w he date 
thereof. assed the House December 20, 1920, and the 


memoranda with regard to that were long since utilized. 

I note your remark that you say, “I have noted your statement that 
after the bill becomes a law you intend to suggest to the department 
that an amendment be prepared for the purpose of correcting such In- 
a as may 9 I presume you refer to my letter of April 

1, 1922, in which 1 said, “Our plan is simply to prepare a Dill that 
contains the present law without any change whatever. This bill 
now the law, and if it passes the Senate it becomes a law, and we wil 
then hay somethin 0 7 a with, doing away with the past con- 
fusion. r committee will then bring in a bill suggesting some 
changes correcting what appear to be errors in the present law.“ I 
was not referring to inaccuracies in our bill, but the errors in the 
present law, such, perhaps, as may exist with regard to these ministers 
and ambassadors, but which are errors by Congrese—not in this bill. 

Before the old Revised Statutes were fully printed a bill was passed 
correcting 34 mistakes in it, and two years later a bill was enacted 
which corrected 242 imperfections in the old Revised Statutes, In m 
bill to establish a code I have supplied 60 omissions in the Revi 
Statutes which still remain. If we adhere to the precedent set by the 
Revised Statutes poopie we will, as you suggest, introduce a bill to 
correct our mistakes, Jf any there be. I suppose we ought to adhere to 
that precedent, should we not? Our book Is three times as large as 
was theirs: and if we adhered to their percentage of mistakes we would 
have over a thousand to correct, and with all the nervous assistance of 
young gentlemen admitted to the bar here and there, and people who 
want us to omit the Jaw to make easy their social duties, we have been 
only able to locate 66 instead of over a thousand. I am glad you feel 
that what 7 5 ene did was just what it should have done. 

Very sincere ours, 
d fi E. C. LITTLE, Chairman, 

This presents the views of tle committee with regard to the 
matter and we think makes it clear, as does the Secretary’s 
letter, that the law with regard to ambassadors and ministers 
as found in the code bill is the law of the land as made by 
Congress and never repealed or declared unconstitutional, and 
therefore rightfully in the code bill. 


TERRITORIAL LAWS. 


A gentleman in the War Department says: 

r s uestion whether or not an, 
eater the e ot chapter 4: 5 “title 25 of the Code of Laws 
of the United States, hereinafter referred to as the new code, have 
been superseded or rendered obsolete by other legislation, 

Just why he should have that task is not quite plain. If 
certain laws made by Congress have been repealed, then they 
will not be found in the new code. If they have not been re- 
pealed, they will be. What does he mean by “obsolete,” and 
what does he mean by “superseded”? If the law has been 
repealed, it will not be in effect. If it has not been repealed, 
it will be found in the book. The gentleman has an extended 
review of the history of the Territories which might be very 
interesting to a high school, but Is of no utility here. After 
some difficulty we discover what seems to be the point. He 
suggests that there is a question as to whether the laws insti- 
tuting the Territory of Alaska, for example, have done away 
with the general Territorial provisions, Why does he ask that 
question here? If Congress has two sets of laws and has re- 
pealed neither, it will be up to the courts to decide what is 
the result of such legislation. The codifiers have nothing to 
do with that subject, and it is a curious problem as to what 
the gentleman has to do with it. One of the reasons that we 
must have a code is that Congress has made many such legal 
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situations and thus confused the law. If the code becomes a 
law all the conflicting legislation will be assembled together 
and can readily be found and corrected. All those conflicting 
provisions placed in the code are the law now, and that is 
why we must make the code. They speak of reenacting it. 
Nothing is reenacted except that which is in effect now, The 
reenactment simply reenacts them all as one bill, one law, one 
code. They have the same legal relation to each other as be- 
fore being assembled, but they are now found all together, 
The same facts apply to Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. There are many. thousands of curious legal situations 
in the laws of the United States, hundreds of which require 
the decisions of the courts. The codiflers can do nothing what- 
ever to change such legal situations, but when the laws become 
one law Congress can soon decide just what should be done. 
At the present time these contradictions and confusions are 
scattered through some 40 law books, and if the House com- 
mittee on revision is not too much annoyed by puerile and senile 
erlticism, which exhibits no comprehension of the purpose of 
the code, Congress will soon have all the laws together so as 
to be readily compared and applied by the courts or amended 
by the Congress, Just why this character of an essay is pre- 
sented here it is difficult to understand. 
“THIS ACT.” 


The Statutes at Large, which the code bill is intended to 
displace, frequently refer in themselves to this act,” meaning 
the act in the Statutes at Large. Those words as used in the 
code would refer to the code, and if so retained would incor- 
rectly state the law; and it became necessary, of course, to 
cross out “this act” and insert the name of the act, so that 
the reader would know just what was meant. That plan was 
utilized in the old Reyised Statutes, as will be seen by section 
2416 of the Revised Statutes, which reads as follows: 


In all cases of warrants for 9 lands Issued by virtue of an 
act approved July 27, 1842, and of two acts approved January 27, 
1885, therein and thereby revised, and of two acts to the same intent, 


e 

vely, f 5 2 7 8 j 5 
fary services i the beet Ware of in the Wir of LEE ith 
Great Britain, which remained unsatisfied on the 2d day of July, 
1864, it is lawful for the person in whose name such warrant issued, 
his heirs or legal representatives, to enter into quarter sections, at 
the proper local land office in any of the States or Territories, the 
quantity of the public lands subject to private entry which he is 
entitled to under such warrant. 

The revisers have been following the precedents thus set. 
The reviewer of our code bill showed his incompetence for the 
work by criticizing that plan, which, of course, is absolutely 
necessary to make a successful book, 

He begins his charges against the code bill by directing atten- 
tion to several sections where this policy has been followed, 
beginning with section 104. If you will turn to the original 
of that section in our bill you will find that our code bill 
section repeats the old law word for word, and that this criti- 
cism amounts to a criticism of the original bill itself. This. 
of course, demonstrates at a glance that his criticisms are not 
made in good faith but with some determined motive to pile 
up an apparent bunch of criticisms. He should have said it 
was a compliment to ascertain we had followed the old law 
word for word. What manner of a man is this that offers such 
a statement and calls it a criticism? Let us have fair play 
somewhere. His criticisms, on that account, are as Idle as 
“a painted ship upon a painted ocean,” und as silly as a fool's 
summer dream. He began by telling us that there were thou- 
sands of such cases in the bill, but when he was forced to look 
it up he turns up with 70. Suppose there were 70 such sec- 
tions. Why did he not go ahead and correct them, if he knew 
how? What is he bringing them back to us for? Somebody 
was allowed $6,800 a year to do this work elsewhere and they 
came back with one correction. Why did they think that the 
House committee and its revisers should spend 22 months’ 
hard work and make all this great book of 2,000,000 words and 
that they, after 21 months, should return without having done 
anything? If every one of the 70 were a mistake, it should 
have been corrected in two days, anyway. 

The fact is that in addition to transcribing the former law 
the scholarly revisers in hundreds of instances located the cor- 
responding section mentioned in our own code and pointed the 
reader to where he could find that citation in our own book— 
a work of loving labor never performed before by any national 
codifier to such an extent. This attack that he throws at us 
should have been labeled “compliment,” and nobody who had 
any comprehension of the work of making a code would have 
failed to see the value of it. 

He says that some of these sections do not refer to any sec- 
tion in the bill. Why, of course not; necessarily there will be 
such. Quite a good many of them refer to appropriation bills 
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from which has been dragged some general law. Appropriation 
bills are not permanent law and do not go into the code and 
will not be found there, but reference is necessarily made to 
them sometimes in order to copy the old laws and put them in 
the book. What is this critic going to do about these alleged 
mistakes? He does not tell us any remedy for them, and he 
has none; because they are not mistakes. 

The reviewer says that these conditions compel reversion to 
the old law. Well, what of it? What if we do follow the prece- 
dent of the Revised Statutes and insert necessary references to 
the old law? There are in this bill 10,747 sections which have 
been rescued from the confusion of some 40 Statutes at Large. 
In order to find them, the lawyer must go to every one of all 
these books and examine all its pagon Suppose that occa- 
sionally some lawyer did now and then find it necessary to 
go back to the old laws? Is it possible that there is anybody 
who is compos mentis that wouid refuse to accept such a code 
as this that gave him over 10,000 sections at hand to be touched 
instantly, even if a few hundred lawyers did occasionally have 
to look back at some old section to which his finger is pointed 
immediately, whereas under the old laws there was nothing to 
point him to that section? Nobody with good sense would 
offer that as a criticism. 

Referring to our section 988, the reviewer criticizes it severely 
as being dead matter and because it refers back to something 
before and instances its last e It is difficult to speak 
in patient language of as big a piece of foolery as that. That 
last paragraph which he criticizes so caustically is taken bodily 
from the Revised Statutes, section 8465. It reads in our code 
just as it did in the Revised Statutes, from which it is copied. 
Is it possible that a man of sound mind can not see that that 
is just as severe a criticism of the ancient and honorable Re- 
vised Statutes as it is of our book? It would seem any men- 
tality would see that when he launched an attack upon us 
because we repeated word for word section 3465 of the Re- 
vised Statutes he was making just as vicious an onslaught on 
the ancient and honorable Revised Statutes as he was on our 
code. Our book helped the reader some by locating the refer- 
ences by certain pages in certain books so as to be easily found, 
while the Revised Statutes mentioned them by names and dates 
and compelled the reader to work out his own salvation as to 
where to find them. We gave the location, not the name of the 
act. 

If you will turn to this section, yon will find that it is placed 
under the title of “Jurisdiction for District Courts,” just 
where it belongs, of course, as any lawyer would easily see. 
The critic complains that this paragraph which discusses the 
jurisdiction of certain cases should not be placed under jurisdic- 
tion, but should be placed under internal revenue, which, of 
course, is just simply nonsense. But from a general analysis 
of his suggestions we are constrained to the belief that he is 
honest in his assertion that he so thinks. Probably he does. 

After 21 months of defamation and slander and villificatlon 
of the code without specifying the places which he claimed were 
wrong, except once, which was soon disposed of, he sums up, 
with the assistance of one of our former aids, his sum total of 
alleged errors, of which he specifies 138 and no more. If you 
have followed with sufficient patience the presentation of our 
reply in detail, you will find that these gentlemen have just 
exactly pointed out one mistake in all the 188. Why, that does 
not amount to a row of pins in 2,000,000 words. As soon as the 
old Revised Statutes were enacted they discovered and made a 
new law correcting many mistakes, and two years later they 
made another new law correcting 242. If this bill had passed 
with 188 mistakes in It, it would still be far superior to the 
old Revised Statutes in accuracy. He has only discovered, he 
claims, 188 mistakes. Well, why in the name of all that is 
common sense, did he not correct them and present the bill? 
If you will turn to Roscoe Conkling's speech in 1874 you will 
find that they made many changes in that great bill in 74 in 
a very offhand way. Here are some people who are designated 
to perform the duty of ascertaining and correcting the mistakes 
found in this bill and presenting it to Congress. What pitiable 
showing is this that turns up after 21 months and says, “ Here 
are 138 mistakes, and we do not know how to correct them”? 
Well, why does he tndertake the work, then? If they had 
handed us such a list of mistakes, our committee would have 
taken care of them months ago if they were found to be mis- 
takes. The House Committee on Revision of the Laws — 
to the American Congress and the American lawyers and the 
American bench and bar for a square deal and fair play for 
this enormous work they have put before the people and which 
has never yet received any careful consideration from anybody 
except the gentlemen who have eulogized it many times in 
public announcement, 


Similar questions arose in 1874 when Conkling, Carpenter, 
Edmunds, and others of the most distinguished lawyers the 
world ever saw were on the committee that put this bill through 
the Senate of the United States. Senators Conkling and Car- 
penter presented those questions very carefully, and I now call 
your attention in conclusion to what was said by great lawyers 
and great men at that time in our national career when the 
first code was made and became a law and the foundation of all 
our future legislation. 

Senator Carpenter said: 


Mr. CARPENTER (Mr. Anthony in the chair). The Senator from In- 
diana says this is a dangerous thing. That is undoubtedly so. It is 
dangerous to pass any law, because there may be a mistake in it that 
will harm somebody. That danger is inherent. We can not ayoid that 
— a Every exercise of sovereign power is dangerous in that 
sense, that if there Is an error lurking in it and if it is not discovered it 


ar do harm. 
he Senator says this work has been done by three commissioners, 
and from that he derives an objection to it. 1 think it would have been 
an improvement if it could have been done 1 competent man. 
Where vou have got one thing to do, whether it to carve a statue or 
paint a picture or revise ve aws of Congress, if it can be done by one 
mind, you are more likely to have it correct than you are if it is 
participated in by more than one, 

Now, what does the Senator suppose would become of 
if it were to come in here and take the fate of ordinary in the 


revision 


Senate Chamber? The youngest boy born in this country to-day never 
could live to see It disposed of. Suppose it were put into i ents, 
part of lt taken up one session and part another, by the time you had 


gone through two or three sessions your accumulated legislation would 
make a new revision absolutely necessary; you never could end any- 
thing, and never would come to any conclusion, 

Undoubtedly there will be found errors in this revision. There never 
was a revision made, as the Senator from New York bas said, that di 
not have errors. It is not in the nature of things that the revision o! 
sọ many statutes should be absolutely perfect. All that we can do is 
to give it every guaranty that such a work ever can have that it is 
correct. The t of it is that it gives us a starti int for 
iscovered, as joubdtedly there will be more 


ot to discover, 
in the complicated relations o. ties ife, who is an 


the distilling busi 

subject, and it is to be found in 17 volumes, and he is to be indicted if 

he omits a singl mistakes a single provision, go Bs 
wa 

he has got a start; he has got the statute o 

got to look to subsequent legislation an 
has all the enactments on the subject 


Senator Conkling said: 

Mr. EDMUNDS, 1 wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws, if he will not think it implies any inference 
on the F e tre it does not, how sure the committee is, as we 
necessarily take this revision entirely on trust, that it does embrace 


exis law and nothing new? 
Mr. NKLING. Tha not a very easy question to answer. “ How 
sure is the committee?” I scarcely know how to answer that. It is 


a 2 I have heard — to a witness sometimes, and always 
excluded when objected to, relating to comparative of assur- 
ance. Certainly I 


the gathered meaning of 1 
blunder, I repeat the question Is difficult to answer. There { 
second page of the or preceding the second page as it stands, a 
list of errors called “errata,” which are cted t 
printing ; and many other errors have been found and have been 
corrected. 

Perhaps I should be more candid in my answer if I were to say to 
the Senator from Vermont that I have no expectation that this work 
is free from error. I have never known any revision of laws that 
was. We have had several revisions m the te of New York, eon- 
very eminent and expert men usually, and we never bad 

I think the r from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Boutwell] will bear me at in saying that although the 
revise very carefully, in eir processes errors are found. 
I presume errors will be found here, and as they are developed they 
must be corrected by future legislation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would ask the Senator from New York—for I have 
not given sufficient attention to know—whether he has been careful to 
8 rights which have acerued under the law as it stood at the 

the revision took effect? 
think the Senator win ne 7 . be 

e repealing and saving 

all accrued rights 


Mr. CONKLING. I 
regard there is no danger from the bill, 
clauses are very careful and very broad, preservin 
on both sides, preservin, ties where they have accrued, pre- 

rights and opportunities where they have accrued, and pro- 
viding with, I think, very thorough carefulness of language that no 
person and no right shall suffer by any casus omissus or the like which 
may be found in this work. 


REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS AND COLLECTORS. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 

on Ways and Means to call up bill (S. 2051), to amend section 

8142 of the Revised Statutes to permit an increase in the num- 

ber of collection districts for the collection of internal revenue 

and in the number of collectors of internal revenue from 64 
to 65, and move its immediate consideration. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from New 
York send the bill to the Clerk’s desk? 

Mr. MILLS. It is a privileged bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York ask unanimous consent for its present consideration? 

Mr, MILLS. It is a privileged bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman ask unan- 
imous consent that it be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. MILLS. I do, 

Mr. HICKS. Regular order, Mr, Speaker. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
measure may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 2051), No, Mr. 
Speaker; I temporarily withdraw my motion. 

BRIDGE BILLS. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, at the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House, I 
ask unanimous consent to have several Senate bridge bills 
taken from the Speaker’s table and considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the following bills, among them Senate bill 4583. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bills reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
first bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, S. DAK. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (8. 4583) es the consent of Congress to the State of 
1 5 5 Da ee on e construction of a bridge across the Missouri 

harles Mix County and Gregory County, S. Dak. 

e Sn pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 8 is hereby granted 
to the State of ’ South Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 


e and ches thereto across the Missouri River, at a point 
suitable to interests of navigation, between Charles Mix County 


and Greg ty, „ in accordance with the provisions of an 
act entitl “An act to late Nog eonstraction of bridges over 
navigable w “he 2 1906. 

Sec. at t to. alter, — . or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a similar 
House bill will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. FRANCIS RIVER, ARK. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the following bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Lill (S. 4579) to authorize the Lee County bridge district No. 2, 
— *. — State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over the St. Francis 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 

hereby 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is nted 
to the Lee County bridge district N A 2. Bes of . To con con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a therete across 
the St. Francis River, at a point s table N ates interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near Cody, in the county of Lee, in the State of Arkansas, 
in accordance with the andrei of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters.“ approved 
March 23, 1906. 

SEC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the similar 
House bill will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one. 


BEAR CREEK, MISS, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 454 r Bear n x f an 
Sunf ne Sie 2 a N ir E 8 ! S 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
bill, but some explanation should be made before the objecting 
stage has passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will some one state the facts 
with respect to this bill? 

Mr. WINSLOW. The bill S. 4548? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HUMPHREYS] to explain the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, that creek 
was formerly under improvement by the United States Govern- 
ment for 12 miles. Commerce has ceased to exist on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did it ever have any commerce? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No much, but some. Since 
1913 we have expended no money on the stream, and the Chief 
of Engineers recommended some years ago that the project be 
abandoned. 

Mr. MONDELL. How much has been expended on the 
stream? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Five thousand dollars or 
$6,000 or $8,000. Now a drainage district has been created by 
the farmers of that district, and the engineers contemplate 
building a dam across this creek to prevent the water from back- 
ing up and overflowing the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A very satisfactory explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That Bear Creek in reer at s, Leflore, and Sun- 
flower Counties, in the State of W <4 be, an 
declared to be a paap di stream hin the meanin 

stitution and laws of the United States, and Jurisdiction over said 
creek is hereby declared to be vested in the State of ssippi. 

Src. 2. That the right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act is hereby expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a similar 
House bill will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEEDEE RIVER, 8. C. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Also the following Senate bill, 
S. 4536. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4536) to authorize the bullding of a bridge across the 
Peedee River in South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

2 Clerk read as follows: 

Be enacted, etc., That the counties of Darlington, Marlboro, and 
Dien.. in the State of South ae or such townships in said coun- 
ties as may desire to do sò, be, a 
to construct, operate, and maintain a A oe and approaches 
ppt Pagers i e Kae Davar at or near a poin 

in said State, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
title “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

SEC. 2. t the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
DEFACED POSTAGE STAMPS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on S. 2703. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
calls up a conference report on a bill which the Clerk will re- 
port by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 2703) to allow the 
printing and publishing of illustrations of foreign postage and 
revenue stamps from defaced plates. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the conference report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. | 
2708) to allow the printing and publishing of illustrations of 
foreign postage and revenue stamps from defaced plates, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 13, page 1, after the word 
“albums,” strike out the semicolon and insert a period and 
in lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: “ Nothing 
in said sections shall be construed to forbid or prevent simi- 
lar illustrations, in black and white only, in philatelic or 
historical articles, hooks, journals, albums, or the circulars of 
legitimate publishers or dealers in such stamps, books, jour- 
nals, albums, or circulars, of such portion of the border of a 
stamp of the United States as may be necessary to show minor 
differences in the stamp so illustrated, but all such illustrations 
shall be at least four times as large as the portion of the origi- 
nal United States stamp so illustrated ”; and the House agree 
to the same. 


ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 
W. D. Botrs, 

Harron W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. P. DILLINGHAM, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Jno. K. SHIELDS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of | 
the House to the bill (S. 2703) to allow the printing and pub- 
lishing of illustrations of postage and revenue stamps from 
defaced plates, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendment | 
of the House No. 1, and also recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House No. 2, but agrees to the latter 
amendment with an amendment that strikes out the provision 
that before any likeness of any stamp or plate may be pro- 
duced a permit shall be obtained therefor from the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

In view of the fact that the bill does not permit the repro- 
duction of any stamp or plate of such stamp that would suffi- 
ciently resemble an original, so that it could be made use of for 
the purpose of fraud, this limitation upon the right granted 
under the proposed act was not deemed necessary. 

ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 
W. D. Bores, 
Managers on the part of the House. . 


Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman from Minnesota explain 
the effect of the agreement of the conferees? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. The effect is stated in the last paragraph 
of our statement. There was an amendment added on the 
floor requiring the permission of the Secretary of the Treasury 
before any of these imitations or likenesses of revenue or 
postage stamps might be printed in catalogues, circulars, and 
things of that kind; but as the law itself requires that they | 
shall be so defaced that there can not be any possibility of 
fraud, there is no necessity of that, and we agreed to strike out | 
the amendment. Í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANOH. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table for immediate consideration 
Senate Joint Resolution 282. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table | 
a Senate joint resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of S. J. Res. 282, to amend the resolu- | 
tiop of December 29, 1920, entitled “ Joint resolution to create | 
a joint committee on the reorganization of the administrative 
branch of the Government.” | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? | 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


| eral Government finally 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the farm loan act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we Mem- 
bers of this House, in the words of President Harding, must be 
militant “sentinels on the towers of constitutional govern- 
ment,” instead of voting for any old thing that is backed by 
well-organized propaganda. 

Chae Speaker, yesterday, during the general debate on the 


to provide additional credit facilities for the agricultural and live- 
stock industries of the United States; to amend the Federal farm loan 
act; to amend the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes— 


I raised a question as to two provisions of the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lece, I will 

Mr. HILL. On page 17 of the report of the committee, I notice this: 

“The intermediate credit banks are permitted to rediscount paper 

urchased by them and to issue collateral trust notes and debentures 
sed on such paper and sell the same for the procurement of addi- 
tional loanable funds. These debentures are made tax free and may be 
purchased by Federal reserve banks with the restriction that no such 
debentures may be purchased by a Federal reserve bank which bas a 
maturity of more than nine months from the date of purchase.” 

I would like to ask the gentleman if he has estimated how much 
these tax-free securities will amount to? 

Mr. Luce. Six hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Hitt. The intermediate banks are to be capitalized and capital 
owned by the United States—$5,000,000 a bank; $60,000,000. Does 
the gentleman know why, In view of the fact that the United States 
5 is to be the sole stockholder, the shares are put at $5 a 
share? 

Mr. Luer. Those are mysteries of the bill that I bave not yet solved. 


Although this House a few weeks ago expressed itself as op- 


| posed to tax-exempt securities, by this bill it authorizes 12 


Government banks to issue $600,000,000 worth of such tax- 
exempt securities. 

I yoted against the proposed constitutional amendment to do 
away with tax-exempt securities because it was a serious in- 
fringement upon the rights of the individual States, but I am 
opposed to tax-exempt securities. To-day I have voted with 
36 others against this bill continuing tax-exempt securities, 
while 806 Members of this House voted for the bill with this, 
and all of its other provisions, putting the Federal Government 
definitely into the banking business. 

I am happy to share the views of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCK- 


! Ran], both of whom opposed this bill in most able speeches 


yesterday. I sat beside Mr. Cockran just before he spoke, and 
I join in the universal sorrow of this House that it was the 
last speech of that great American who so long and with such 
distinetion served his country in this body. His loss is to us 
personal and national. 

This bill creates 12 Federal banks of whose capital stock the 
United States is to be sole owner. This is contrary to the spirit 
of our Constitution as I conceive it, and it is certainly against 
the platform of the Republican Party, the theory of which 


| favored taking the Federal Government out of competition with 


private business, 
The Republican platform said, “ The fact is that the war, to 
a great extent, was financed by a policy of inflation through 


| certificate borrowing from the banks and bonds issued at arti- 


ficial rates, sustained by the low discount rates established by 
the Federal Reserve Board. ‘The continuance of this N 
since the armistice lays the administration open to severe criti- 


| cism.” 5 


This bill creates “ artificial rates,” in addition to authorizing 
$600,000,000 of tax-exempt securities. It is not for the real 
interest of the farmers, but is an encouragement to false 
financing. I agree with the clear and concise analysis of the 
bill by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep]. This bill 
is a poor hotchpotch of several bills and should not pass, 
I do not believe the Senate will pass it, since I recall the words 
of President Harding’s address of acceptance of the nomination 
for the Presidency, when he said of the Senate, “ Its Members 
are the designated sentinels on the towers of constitutional 
government.” 

I am for the pledge of the Republican platform for “the 
authorization of associations for the extension of personal 
credits,” but this bill goes far beyond that. It puts the Fed- 
into the private banking business 


and extends tax exemption. I am therefore one of the 36 


who voted against this bill and not one of the 306 who voted 
for it. s 
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CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the Calen- 
dar for Unanimous Consent, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 12997. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman after the call of the Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODS. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13459) extending the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission and making available funds ap- 
propriated under authority of an act entitled “ An act to provide 
for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and of the 
Sacramento River, Galif., and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1917. for the purpose of controlling the floods of the 
Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to Rock 
Island, III., and for the purpose of controlling the floods of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi River between the mouth of the 
Ohio River and Rock Island, III., including levee protection and 
bank protection, in so far as said tributaries are affected by the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that that bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AUDITOR AND DEPUTY AUDITOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 8617) to fix the salaries of the auditor and 
deputy auditor of the Philippine Islands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
objects. 

The Clerk will report the next bill on the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent, 

CERTAIN HOMESTEAD ENTRYMEN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2847) for the relief of certain homestead 
entrymen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, when this bill was last under consideration the gentleman 
who reported the bill was temporarily out of the Chamber, and 
we passed the measure over temporarily in order to have some 
explanation of it, I notice that the author of the bill is pres- 
ent. Perhaps he can give some information as to the real 
effect of It. Before the gentleman explains the bill I wish to 
say that I would like to have information as to whether this 
measure will not put a premium upon settlers taking up home- 
stead entries on Government land in our forest reserves. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That any bomestead entryman of 160 acres or 
Jess of lands which have been 2 may hereafter be 


fied by the Secretary of the Interior as oe gg to entry under the 
rovisions the homestead act February 19, 1909, or 
Jone 17, 1910, who has not submitted final proof is 


upon the sai 
forest, may 
amount o 


stèad acts lands embraced, at the 
2 1 entries within national forests. 


zc, 2. any 
‘which have been or may he ted or classified by the 


t t the Interio abject £0 entry under th visio 
retary o e in ras 68 è pro 0 
fis stock raising 5 B 


homestead act of December 29, 1916, who has no 


submitted final proct upon his qoutes entry, and also any homestead 


entryman who has 


esides u 
are within a national 


valid subsisting entries within 


The Clerk read the first committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “ and" and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ or.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the second committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 10, after the word “lands,” at the end of the line, insert 
the eee : “ embraced, at the time of such designation, within 
valid subsisting entries.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 3, Une 8, after the word “lands,” at the end of the line, insert 
the following words: “ embraced, at the time of such designation, within 
valid subsisting entries,” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition on the 
amendment, 

Gentlemen of the committee, there is a unanimous report from 
the District of Columbia Committee 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the discussion must be on 
the subject matter, the amendment to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman will save a lot of time if he 
allows me to proceed. 

Mr. MONDELL. We are on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar, and we are going to try to get through with it today. The 
discussion must be on the measure before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a very important matter 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will confine him- 
self to the amendment. : 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for two minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, MONDELL and Mr, SNELL objected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that we have a quorum 
from now on—to-day, to-morrow, the next day, and Sunday. I 
make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of no quorum. Evidently there is no quorum 


present. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Fenn McDuffie Ryan 
Ansorge Freeman McFadden Schall 
Atkeson Garner MtLaugħlin, Pa, Scott, Mich 
Bird Gifford cPherson Scott, Tenn, 
Blakeney Glynn Malone: haw 
Bowers Goodykoontz Michaelson Shelton 
Brand Gorman Mills Slemp 
Br Gould Mont Smith, Mich, 
Britten Hawes Moore, III. Sproul 
Brooks, III Hays Morin Stiness 
Brown, Tenn. Henry M Stoll 
Browne, Wis. Huck Newton, Minn. Sullivan 
Burdick Jacoway Nolan Taylor, Ark, 
Burke Jefferis, Nebr. O'Connor Ten Byck 
Cantril! Johnson, Miss Olpp Thomas 
Carew Jones, Pa. Overstreet Thor; 
Chandler, N. Y. Kahn T nk 

lague eller Park, Ga. Towner 

rk, Fla. Kelley, Mich, Parker, N. J, Treadway 

lasson Kenned, Patterson, Mo. Turner 

louse Kind Paul rard, N. C. 
Codd Kin Perkins Webster 
Cole, Ohio Kitchin Petersen Wheeler 
Connolly, Pa. Knight Pringey White, Me. 
Copley Lampert Purnell Williams, III. 
Crago Larsen, Ga Radcliffe Williams, Tex. 
Crisp Larson, Minn. Rainey, Ala Williamson 
Crowther Lea, Calif. Rayburn Wise 
Cullen Linthicum r Wood, Ind. 
Davis, Minn. Luhring Riddick Wright 
Drane McArthur Roden Wyant 
— MecClintic ose Zihlman 
Ell Rossdale 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DEMPSEY). On this call 
297 Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


GRADE PERCENTAGES OF ENLISTED MEN, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4087) to amend the grade percentages of en- 
listed men as prescribed in section 4b of the national defense 
act as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I bave given more consideration to this bill than I 
usually give to others because it is a matter that affects the 
Army. After reading the hearings, since the Unanimous-Con- 
sent Calendar was last considered, I can not bring myself to 
the opinion that they need the more than 1,000 additional 
noncommissioned officers than they now have in these three 
highest grades. I do not desire by any act of mine to cause 
the demotion of any of those in the higher grades, but I can 
not see where the War Department has made a case whereby 
they should have 1,000 more noncommissioned officers than they 
have at the present time. I realize that the percentages under 
the Army reorganization act were based originally upon an 
Army of 175000, then 150,000, and now reduced to 125,000. 
There should be some percentage of increase in the higher 
grades, but to increase at this time by more than 1,000, en- 
tailing an expense of over a million and a half dollars, I do 
not think is warranted, when we are seeking to curtail Army 
expenditures for Army personnel, whether commissioned or 
noncommissioned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands the regular order. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, if the regular order is de- 
manded, I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 4280) to provide for the incorpora- 
tion and supervision of corporations formed for the purpose of 
making agricultural and live-stock loans; to amend the Federal 
reserve act; to amend the Federal farm loan act; to extend 
and stabilize the market for United States bonds and other 
securities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States; and 
for other purposes; had requested a conference with the House 
of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, ànd -ħad appointed Mr. McLean, Mr. CALDER, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Owxx, and Mr. Hrrehcock as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11989) to amend section 

219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


SCHOOL FUND OF CHEROKEE NATION OF OKLAHOMA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House Resolution 393, directing the Attorney General to 
make an immediate investigation of the school fund of the 
Cherokee Nation in Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] stated that he had 
objection to the passage of this resolution, and that if he were 
not here to at least have it passed over without prejudice. I 
would not want the resolution passed in his absence. I ask 
unanimous consent that it go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest that the resolution be passed over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18958) authorizing, for the relief of the dis- 
tress of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, the withdrawal of 
moneys from the tribal funds of said Indians. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


Is there objection to the pres- 


j a 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin objected to the bill S. 4087, respecting 
the grade percentages of enlisted men, which was under consid- 


eration a moment ago? I think that is a very worthy bill, and 
it is legislation that we ought to have. I trust that we may have 
fair cousideration of these measures. This is the last oppor- 
tunity to go through this calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that has been objected to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can withdraw 
his objection, if he is disposed to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we have taken up another bill since that 


e. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I made the objection under 
the demand of the regular order. I did not intend to object 
at the moment, but as the regular order was demanded, neces- 
sarily I was compelled to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman withdraw 
his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am willing to reserve the objection, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the objection to the 
bill H. R. 13953, just reported, and in that connection I ask 
unanimous consent te proceed for three minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we should have a quorum present, 
and I make the point of order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, 
Evidently there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: : 


Ansorge Faust Logan Riddick 
Anthony Fordney Longworth Rodenberg 
Atona noe ORERE Rose 
man eClintic oseubloom 
Bird French McCormick le 
Bowers Frothingham McDuffie an 
Brand Funk McFadden Schall 
Brennan Gahn McLaughlin, Pa, Scott, Mich. 
Britten rner Madden Scott, Tenn. 
Brooks, III sifford Maloney Shelton 
Brown, Tenn. Glynn Mead Sisson 
Browne, Wis. Gorman Michaelson Siemy 
urke Gould Moore, I Smith, Mich. 
trill Graham, Pa. Mott Snell 
‘arew Green, Iowa Mudd Stiness 
Carter Hawes Nelson, Me Stoll 
Chandler, N. Y. Hays Nelson, A. E. Sullivan 
Chandler, Okla. Henry Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla, Huck Nolan Ten Eyck 
Classon Husted O'Connor Thomas 
ouse Jacoway Oliver Thor 
‘odd - Jefferis, Nebr. Olpp Treadwa 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Miss. Overstreet Underhil 
rago Johnson, S. Dak. — 5 Vinson 
Crowther Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. Ward, N. C. 
Cullen ahn Patterson, Mo. Webster 
Curry Keller Paul Wheeler 
Dale Kelley, Mich. Perkins White, Me. 
Davis, Minn. Kenn Petersen Williams, III. 
Denison Kind Porter Williams, Tex. 
Dominick Kin Pringe Winslow 
Drane Kitchin Purnel vise 
uae Knight Rainey, Ala Wood, Ind. 
Echols Lampert Reber ZibIman 
Edmonds Larson, Minn, Reed, N. Y 
Ellis Layton Rh 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 282 Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 2 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 171 re- 
lating to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, are they the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to insert in the Rxconů a statement 
of President Roosevelt 

Mr. SHAW. I object. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill reported from the Agricultural 
Committee about wheat. 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, coupling my 
request with it—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, then I object 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. RAKER. I object, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. $ 

Mr. RAKER, I renew my objection. If I can not be given 
permission, none shall go through, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Which bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The bill H. R. 18953. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understood the substance of this bill was incorporated 
in the omnibus Indian legislative and appropriation act. I 
ask unanimous consent that this may be passed over without 
prejudice. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed without 
prejudice. 
hears none. 


CONTRACT WITH ELEPHANT BUTTE IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous | 


Consent was the bill (H. R. 13550) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into a contract with the Elephant Butte 
Irrigation District of New Mexico and the El Paso County Im- 
provement District No. 1, of Texas, for the carrying out of 
the provisions of the convention between the United States and 
Mexico, proclaimed January 16, 1907, and providing for com- 
pensation therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the pill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we have had this bill up for consideration, I would say, at a 
former date in a small way, but the gentleman from Texas is 
pressing for immediate and early action. It is an important 
proposal, and I think some explanation should be made further 
by the gentleman from Texas as to the exigency, if there is one, 
and why we should take up the matter now. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Permit me to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that he will see from this report that I hold in my hand 
a statement in Secretary Fall's letter that the people of Texas 
and New Mexico, under the Elephant Butte project. are having 
to pay $35,000 annually in order to carry out the contract 
entered into between this country and Mexico for the delivery 
of 25,000 acre-feet of water. 

Now, mark you, gentlemen, that this bill provides that this is 
a final settlement in regard to this matter and that my people 
agree to carry out this contract made between this country and 
Mexico in the future, in perpetuity, and I state to you that if 
you pass this bill now and not defer until the next session of 
Congress—as some gentlemen think we should do—that it will 
be the means of saving this Government several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, This bill is not all that we could legally claim and 
justly present. But my people were satisfied with this amount 
and I am pleading with you gentlemen to take up this bill and 
pass it and make a just settlement with my people. 

We had almost two weeks’ hearing on this bill before the 
Irrigation Committee of the House, and this committee went into 
this matter thoroughly and many members of that committee 
found that the United States was indebted to the water users 
in a greater sum than we are asking here to-day. Mr. Burges 
and the other gentlemen representing these projects were satis- 
fied with this amount. It is a final settlement of the controversy. 
The water users of this State will have to carry out this con- 
tract in the future or the director general of reclamation can 
force them to do it. 

I secured a rule from the Committee on Rules, without a dis- 
senting vote of that committee, but I do not wish to take up the 
time of this House by having this rule presented, and I trust 
that the gentleman will let me take it up to-day under unani- 
mous consent. I might not have a chance of getting up this 
rule. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Surely not. The gentleman in his brief 
experience has become aware that a rule does not amount to 
much in the closing days of the Congress. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I did not want to get up the rule unless it 
was necessary and take up the time, but it is a just measure—— 

Mr, STAFFORD. When this bill was under consideration 
before I recognized the equity 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman so stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The equity of the users of the water to 
their pledge to pay these rentals. I could see there was con- 
siderable equity on the part of the Government to contribute 
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Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair 


something toward carrying out the treaty obligations entered 
into between our Government and the United States of Mexico. 
I thought then it was rather too important a proposal to take 
up under the Unanimous Consent Calendar, but if the gentle- 
man says there is no question but what this million dollars 
will be the fixed price 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is the final outeome—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. And will not be increased 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Congress will not be harassed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But will be a finality so far as the under- 
standing existing between our Government and these users is 
concerned 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is the situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And in order to relieve the embarrassed 
condition of the Committee on Rules, who, I think, have 57 
rules—and if I am exaggerating I would like to stand cor- 
rected—I will in this instance not press the Committee on 
Rules to consider this bill any further. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment be read in lieu of the Dill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the committee amendment be read 
in lieu of the bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in connection with the Rio Grande Federal irrigation project 
in New Mexico and Texas, and as a final settlement of the subject, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to enter into contracts with the 
Elephant Butte Irrigation trict of New Mexico and the El Pa 
County Water Improvement District No. 1, of Texas, under which sai 
districts shall agree to store and deliver 60,000 acre-feet of water 
annually in the bed of the Rio Grande at the head works of the 
Acequia Madre above the city of Juarez, Mexico, as provided by th 
treaty of January 16, 1907 (34 Stats., p. 2053), between the hited 
States of America and the United States of Mexico, and under which, 
in case of default by said districts, the Secretary of the Interior may 
undertake and fulfill such contracts and such treaty obligation and 
collect the cost thereof from said districts. 

“Sc. 2. That upon the mutual execution and delivery of said con- 
tract and in consideration thereof the tary of e Interior is 
authorized and directed to credit the construction cost of said Rio 
Grande Federal irrigation project with the sum of $1,000,000, thereb 
reducing by that amount the total construction charge due trom th 
water users under said project to the United States, and shall issue a 
5 to that effect to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 

“Src. 3. That upon receipt of such certificate the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States is authorized and directed to accept the 
same in lieu and in full satisfaction of the next installment. of 
31000090 due the general fund of the Treasury of the United States 
rom the reclamation fund, under the provisions of the act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 835), as amended by the act of June 12, 1917 
(40 Stats., p. 149).” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, before I proceed I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rxecorp regarding peon 
labor in Hawaii up to 1890, on the adoption of the joint reso- 
lution to provide for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
on July 7, 1898, and on to and including the 80th day of April, 
1900, when the organie act was passed, and present condi- 
tion of peon labor, running from that time down to the pres- 
ent, and the effort to restore peonage and contract labor in the 
Territory of Hawaii by virtue of House Joint Resolution 171, 
by including a statement of President Roosevelt, by including a 
statement and a history of the case by Mr. Patterson, of In- 
diana, and an article in the Saturday Evening Post, and a few 
remarks of my own on the subject. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, we can not permit the incorporation 
in the Recorp of things as old as 1890. 

Mr. RAKER. It involves a real live problem now, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL, I suggest that the gentleman confine it to 
his own remarks. 

Mr. RAKER, I can not do that, because I want to refer to 
the history of this situation and the conditions then and now 
existing and that contemplated by House Joint Resolution 171, 
and I was not there when this history was made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am going to talk on the 
bill. I admit that just now I did branch off a little to another 
matter [laughter], but this bill involves $1,000,000. From the 
report of the Secretary and the hearings it is shown that there 


The question is on the com- 
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was no final settlement, and the project was left as a continued 
drain on the Government, amounting to from $25,000 to possibly 


$50,000 a year. I went into the matter very thoroughly and 
took the matter up with the Secretary of the Interior, and I 
want to say this—and I think I am entitled to it—I suggested 
to the Secretary of the Interior personally and to his associate, 
Mr. Finney, that there should be a full and final settlement, and 
that there should be a requirement on the part of the water 
users to continue this use, and if they did not, this work shall 
be done by the Government, and then this expense charged up 
to the projects and thereafter be of no expense to the Govern- 
ment. That was my suggestion to the Secretary. It was 
adopted by the department and the committee. I feel quite well 
satisfied with this work. I have tried in all other such matters 
to make good suggestions for the administration of the affairs 
of the Government. 

As to Hawalli, a Territory of the United States, I feel so 
keenly on the matter that I do not believe that the Members of 
the House, if they knew the history and facts regarding the 
Hawaiian Islands, would object for a moment for the public to 
know the condition of those islands regarding the population, 
the tense issues now pending as to what will become of the 
islands, and labor conditions. It can not be set aside much 
longer. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I insist that the gentleman 
speak on the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. I did slip off the amendment a little. T con- 
cede that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended in accordance with the text of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed and to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
to-day. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. AN right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


I object to that. We are not having that 


MARINE HOSPITAL, DETROIT, MICH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H.R.13961) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell the United States marine hospital reservation 
and improvements thereon at Detroit, Mich., and to acquire a 
suitable site in the same locality and to erect thereon a modern 
hospital for the treatment of beneficiaries of the United States 
Publie Health Service, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we passed a bill of similar import, so far as Cleveland, Ohio, 
is concerned. This relates, I notice, to the old marine hospital 
in the business district of Detroit. I am rather in sympathy 
with the purpose of the bill, but I would like to inquire as to 
the necessity of the limitation in section 4 as to the 3 per cent 
of the amount received from the sale of the said hospital being 
available for the payment of architect's fees. 

Mr, LANGLEY. The author of the bill, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Brennan], is not in the city. I can speak only 
ina way from my recollection of the hearings on the 
bill. I recall that the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service made a report recommending that this legislation be 
enacted, for the reason that the present site is in a section of 
the city where business establishments have been erected, fac- 
tories, and so forth, and the noise and smoke from them makes 
this location wholly unsuited for a hospital. 

The Surgeon General thinks that there is no question about 
the proceeds of the sale being sufficient to get another site that 
is suitable and to erect a suitable building thereon. 

This Imitation was approved by the Surgeon General, pre- 
sumably to expedite the construction of a building. That is, he 
thought this 3 per cent limitation would be sufficient. I am 
only conjecturing as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House as 
to how much it is estimated will be received from the sale of 
this property? 


Mr. LANGLEY. I do not recall. I do not happen to have 
with me the letter of the Surgeon General. I expected the 
author of the bill to be here to-day. He is entirely familiar 
with the details. But the Surgeon General said, as I recall, 
that, on investigation, he was confident that the proceeds would 
be entirely sufficient to purchase a new site and erect thereon 
a building such as the Public Health Service needed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the estimate of cost of the new 
hospital building? 

Mr. LANGLEY. About $600,000 or perhaps less. 

Mr. MICHENER. About $500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then why should there not be a limitation 
placed here to that effect, that the site and buildings should not 
exceed $500,000? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It does not, in any event, involve any addi- 
tional charge on the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Government has a valuable piece of 
property to dispose of, it should place a limitation on the cost 
of the building, and not leave it to the whim of the Publie 
Health Seryice to expend the entire amount received from the 
sale of the property. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee followed the recommendation of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service in approving the bill as it stands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If some member of the committee will offer 
an amendment to limit the cost to $500,000 I will have no 
objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, I should like to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky a question. If I understand it, this hospital is not to be 
used for ex-service men? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is to be used for the same purpose for 
which the hospital there has been used heretofore. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the Public Health Service, but is it not 
one of our ex-service men’s hospitals? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not recall whether this particular hos- 
pital was transferred under the Executive order to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Veterans’ Bureau or not, and I do not happen to 
know what character of patients are admitted. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The other day when I finished checking up 
the number of available beds that are now in the various hos- 
pitals which we have provided for the ex-service men I was sur- 
prised to find the number of available beds that are now vacant. 
As the years roll along these hospitals are going to be needed less 
and less all the time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is a mooted question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The first thing you know we are going to 
have a lot of hospitals on our hands with no use for them. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think not. At any rate this hospital is 
already on our hands, and has been in use for many years. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know, but we are trying to get something 
bigger on our hands. 

Mr. CHTINDBLOM. Will the gentleman permit me to answer 
his question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This hospital is in Detroit. Detroit is 
one of the most important of the Great Lakes ports. This, as 
I recall it, is purely a marine hospital, and it is absolutely 
essential to have a marine hospital in Detroit. It was there 
long before we had the new hospitals which have been built 
for the veterans of the World War. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman tell me how many 
Government-owned hospitals we have now in Michigan? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not very many. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can anybody tell us how many? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hospital to be constructed at Camp 
Custer is to be one of the largest hospitals under the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can any gentleman tell us what other hos- 
pitals there are in Michigan? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My understanding is that the reason for 
the location of the hospital at Camp Custer was because there 
was no other hospital there for the treatment of ex-service men. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not believe we ought to pass this bill 
now under unanimous consent, in the closing hours of Congress, 
with the superficial investigation that has been had. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My interest in this matter arises from 
the fact that there is a marine hospital in Chicago in my own 
district, and I know the necessity for marine hospitals at ports. 
It is very essential to have marine hospitals in Lake ports for 
the sailors on the Lakes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we can not have them in every place. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Detroit is one of the great pone of the 


Lakes. 
Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 


the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] to the fact that per- 


1923. 


haps he ought not to begin to feel concerned about the number 
of empty beds that we now have available on the theory that we 
are never going to have any further use for them, for the 
reason that I want to remind the gentleman from Texas that 
just about as soon as we get everything lovely the profiteers 
will discover that there is something to be gained from another 


war, and they will kick up another fight and we shall need all 


the beds we have. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are going to be here to stop anything 
of that kind. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman reserve his right to ob- 
ject 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas ob- 
jects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

POST OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDING AT BELDING, MICH. 

The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 13596) providing for the erection of a post oftice 
and public building at Belding, Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I regret very sincerely that I 
must object. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
objects, 

Mr. MONDELL. If I may make a statement—if we should 
pass this bill and it should go to the Senate, it might blossom 
out and burgeon into a full-fledged omnibus public building bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. I have no objection to the gentleman mak- 
ing that statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


The gentleman from Wyoming 


I must object to the consideration of the 
The Clerk will report the next 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT KEYTESVILLE, MO. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14089) authorizing the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Keytesyille, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have a public matter of great importance on which I would 
like to address my colleagues for three minutes, and I ask 
unanimous consent, under the reservation of objection, to ad- 
dress my colleagues for three minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for three min- 
utes out of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we ought to haye a quorum, 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
moves a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors. The Sergeant at Arms will bring In absent Members. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


I make 


Ansorge Cullen Keller Nolan 
Bird Davis, Minn. Kelley, Mich. O'Connor 
Boies Davis, Tenn, Kelly, Pa. Olpp 
Brand Denison Kennedy Overstreet 
Brennan Drane Kindred Paige 

ritten Dunn Park, Ga. 

rooks, III. Dupré Kitchin Parks, Ark 

rown, Tenn, Ellis eczka Patterson, Mo. 
Browne, Wis. Faust Kraus Patterson, N. J. 
Burdick Fenn Layton Paul 
Burke Focht ee, Ga. Perkins 
Burtness Frear inthicum Petersen 
Burton Free ittle Pringey 
Cantrill Freemau Longworth Rainey, Ala, 
Carew Funk rakning Ran 
Carter Garner McClintic iddick 
Chandler, N. Y. Glynn McCormick Rodenberg 
Chandler, Okla. d McLaughlin, Nebr. Rose 
Clark, Fla, Griffin McLaughlin, Pa, Rossdale 

sson nmg McPherson Rucker 

onse Hayde MacLafferty Ryan 

‘odd Hays Maloney Schall 
~ollier Unck Martin Scott, Mich 
Connolly, Fa. Jacoway Michaelson Shelton 
Cooper, Ohio Jefferis, Nebr. Moore, Ill. Sisson 
Copley Johnson, Miss, Mott Slem 
Crago Jones, Pa, Mudd Smith, Mich, 
Crowther Kahn Nelson, A, P, Sproul 
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Stedman Thomas Voigt Wine í 
Stiness Tho Ward, N. C. Wood, Ind. 
Stoll Timberlake Webster Woodruff 
Sullivan eudway Wheeler Zihiman 
Taylor, Ark. urner White, Me. 

en Eyck Vinson Williams, Tex, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll call 291 Members 
have answered to thelr names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT KEYTESVILLF, MO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14039) authorizing the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a publie building at Keytesville, Mo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I must object. 


CENTRAL BUILDING FOR ART AND INDUSTRY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consént 
was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 218) to create a commission 
to consider the proposal of a central building for art and indus- 
try In the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TUGALOO RIVER, S. C. AND GA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4887) to authorize the bullding of a bridge 
across the Tugaloo River, between South Carolina and Georgia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, was not this bill passed in 
the early session of the House to-day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
this bill has not been before the House, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the State Highway Department of South 
Carolina and the State Highway 8 of Georgia, in e 1 
with the properly constituted authorities of Oconee County, S. C., 
and Stephens County, Ga., be, and they are hereby, authorized to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a highway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Tugaloo River, at a point suitable to the interests of nayi- 
gation and at or near a point known as the old Southern Railroad 
bridge, between the counties of Oconee, S. C., and Stephens, Ga., in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 


Is there objection? 


gi 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if 
this Is a toll bridge. 

T ask the question because last year during the closing hours 
a bill was passed similar to this permitting the construction of 
a bridge between Georgia and Florida. That bridge was a 
toll bridge, and I have been trying month after month to get a 
bill reported from the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to repeal that bill because, unless it is repealed, the main 
highway from the North to the South will be stopped, because 
under the Federal law no Federal money can be spent, or at 
least will be spent, on a road leading up to a toll bridge. I 
think it is important to find out whether we are going to get 
into the same position now that we got Into then. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will say to the gentleman from Florida 
that according to the communication from the Secretary of 
Agriculture we give this a clean bill of health. The gentleman 
is laboring under some misinformation. 

Mr. SEARS. I would like to know what is the misinforma- 
tion. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not think it is the law that provides 
that no Federal money can be spent on a road leading to a 
toll bridge. 

Mr. SEARS. I understand that is the law, and if it is not 
the law I will try to have it incorporated into the law. 

Mr. WINSLOW, It may he so, but I do not know it. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, MONTAGUE COUNTY, TEX. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 4122, an act granting the consent of Congress 
to the Interstate Toll Bridge Co. for the construction of a bridge 
across Red River between Montague County, Tex., and Jefferson 
County, Okla, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause. The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, cte., That the E 2 of Congress is hereby granted tọ 


the Interstate Toll Bridge tain, and operate a 
bri and approaches River at a point suitable 
te interests of na tion een Montague County, Tex., 


and 

efferson A 5 m š c 
e “AN Bet to repalate the cuastrectien of braaper over NATIES 
waters,” . r March 23, 1006. 

SEc. 2. t the right to alter, amend, ox repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr, Speaker, I do this, as I have been trying to do for 
an hour, for the purpose of calling the attention of my col- 
leagues to a matter of great public importance. I have no 
private bill on this calendar. I have not had any private 
bills on the calendar. The question I am interested in is a 
public matter. 

With the exception of the policemen and firemen of this Dis- 
‘trict every other employee of the District of Columbia and of 
the Government gets one day off each week in lieu of Sunday 
where they do not get Sunday. The policemen and firemen of 
this District do not get that day off; they have to work Sundays 
and seven days in the week. I want to appeal for these police 
and firemen to my colleagues in all fairness and justice—if you 
are all fair-minded men 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point ef order that 
the gentleman is not speaking in erder. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman permit me to bring 
this just matter before the House? 

Mr. BEEDY. ‘The gentleman is not speaking to his amend- 
ment. 

Mr, BLANTON. I make the point that there is no quorum. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman's point of order is dilatory. . 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no quorum present. The Consti- 
tution requires one at all times. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the record shows that the point has 
been made three times within the last hour, and a quorum has 
been developed every time. The point was made within 20 
minutes. If the Chair desires to hear any authorities for that, 
I have them here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would be glad to 
have the gentleman produce the citation. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I refer the Chair to section 986 of the 
Manual: 


On July 24, 1919, pending the demand for the previous 
CnaMTON moved that the House de now adjourn. The motion was lost, 
and after debate a point of order that no quorum was present was 
made, and after the roll was called a quorum appeared. ereupon, a 
motion to lay the bill on the table was rejected on another roll call, 


Co, to 
o across the 


when Mr. CRAMTON again moved that the House do now urn. 
Mr. MANN made the pent of order that the motion was tory. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is clearly dilatory. 
Mr. CramTON. There has been intervening business. 
The Speaxen, The question whether the motion to adjourn is dila- 


tory, the Chair ks, does not depend simply on the time that has 
elapsed or the business that has in ened. e question is whether 
8 is 3 dilatery or not; and one of the decisions which the 
ir thinks is entitled to t weight s that not only should the 
Chair himself be satisfied t the motion is dilatory. but that the 
Chair should be satisfied that the House is satisfied that it fs dilatory. 
In the present instance the Chair thinks the House must be satisfied 
that the motion is dilatory, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas has made this point 
of order three times within the last hour. The gentleman from 
Texas was on his feet addressing the House and was taken off 
his feet by a point of order. I make the point of order that it 
is perfectly clear that the gentleman from Texas is making his 
point of no quorum out of resentment because of the point of 
order made which cut off his address. I do not believe the 
gentleman from Texas himself will deny that. The rules of the 
House are made to transact business, not to stop the transaction 
of business. I make the point of order that with the surround- 
ing circumstances, with the facts that have transpired in the 

resence of the Speaker, there is only one construction that can 

put upon the point of order of the gentleman from Texas, 
and that is that he is holding up the business of the House in 
order to foree this House to allow something that is not per- 
mitted under the rules of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, this is a constitutional ques- 
tion. 

Mr. POU. I respectfully submit that in view of the appear- 
ance of a quorum promptly on three former occasions, within 
the last hour, the Speaker should assume that there is a quorum 
here now and should not permit any Member to hold up the 
business of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a quorum present now. 


jand I withdraw the point. 
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uestion, Mr. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempere. The Chair does net recognize 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I have the right to withdraw the point, 
a quorum now haying appeared, and I do withdraw it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that 
the gentleman who made the point has repeatedly stated in the 
House that he would tie wp the business of the House; that he 
would prevent the House from doing business. 

Mr. BLANTON. I said that I would require them to keep a 
constitutional quorum here, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas will 
take his seat. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Texas has withdrawn the point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is clear that there is noth 
for the Chair to de except to direct the Clerk to proceed wi 
the regular order, the point of order having been withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read the bill a third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

CHANGING THE DATE FOR THE SESSIONS OF CONGRESS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14186) fixing dates for the beginning of 
regular sessions of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice for 
the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to know if it is the thought of the 
gentleman to attempt to call this bill up before the adjournment 
of the present session? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That will depend upon the 
action taken on Senate Joint Resolution 253. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
request of the gentleman from Nebraska and I object te the con- 
sideration of the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the wheat bill which I 
introduced. which has been favorably reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to withdraw my 
objection to the gentleman’s request. 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, in December I introduced a bill 
with regard to stabilizing the price of wheat. With gradual 
improvements, several of those bills have been introduced, 
next to the last of which was reported to the House with a 
recommendation that it become the law with four slight amend- 
ments, Since then, with the full benefit of the views of the 
committee, I have introduced bill 14400, which reads as 


follows: 
In THE HOUSÐ OF REPRESPNTATIVES, 
Pebruary 21, 1923. 
bill; 


Mr. Idi introduced the followin which was referred to the 

Committee on culture and ord to ke printed: 

A bill (H. R. 14400) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase, store, and sell wheat, aud to secure and maintain to the 
producer a reasonable price for wheat and to the consumer a reason- 
able price for bread, and to stabilize wheat vatues. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to buy wheat of such grades and quality as he 1 
at such times and places as he directs, at not to exceed 51.10 a 
bushel and at not to exceed the market price at said times and 
laces, except when wheat is being sold there and then at less than 
1 a bushel, when he may pay $1 a bushel for said wheat if he 
deems best: and an appropriation of $30,000,000 is hereby anthorized 
for the purchase, transportation, storage, and insurance of said wheat. 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has accumulated in elevator 
storage 1,000,000 bushels of wheat or more, Treasury certificates shall 
be issued to the Secretary of Agriculture at such interest and for 
such times as the Secretary of the Treasury shall name, but with 
authority to the Secretary ef Agriculture to pay them prior to their 
expiration if he shall see fit. They shall be issued in such amount as 
the Secretary of the ei gees shall hold to be preperly secured by 
the wheat then in storage. ut whenever the wheat on which these 
certificates are issued is sold that money shall be applied to the dis- 
charge of that particular indebtedness and to pay off those certain 
certificates, and this process may continue whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture has a million or more bushels of wheat in storage on 


which no certificates have issued. 
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The wheat he buys shall be stored in elevators under 


warehouse 
When any 2,000 bushels or more of wheat shall have been 


receipts. 
i days, thereafter it shall be 


beld by the Secretary for more than 80 
stored in bonded -elevators. 


The Secretary of culture may from time to time sell wheat at 
not Tei than market price in Minneapolis; Buffalo; Kansas City, 
Kans.; Chicago; and New ‘York City, as he shall deem to tbe best 


interests of the Nation. 

Whenever wheat of the aforesaid grades and maniy can not be 
bought in Chicago and New York City for less than $1. n per bushel, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall proceed to sell as much of the wheat 
‘he holds in storage as he deems wise, at such prices as shall be consid- 
ered proper by bim, and so continue as in his judgment such sales shall 
be to the best interests of the Nation. 

The $30,000,000 first appropriated, the money derived from the sale 
of the certificates autho „ and the mo derived from the sale of 
wheat by the Secretary as hereinbefore authorized, or for this fund 
from any other source, shall constitute a revolving fund for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. If the sale of any wheat made securi 
for any given cert shall mot be sufficient to take up those certifi- 
cates, the balance may be discharged from the said revoly g fund. 

The President of the United States shall appoint, for .a term of four 
years and subject to removal by him, an officer in the Department of 

iculture, to be known as the su tendent of grain and bread, at a 

ry of $10,000.a year, who maintain in Washington an office as 
his headquarters, employing, auhject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, such assistants in said headquarters and such agents 
fer the purchase and sale of Wheat as shall be 5 for. The 
bonds of all bonded elevators in which wheat shall be stored shall be 
subject to approval by the superintendent of grain and bread. 

Subject to the provisions hereof, the Secretary of 5 shall 
make, subject to tha approval of the President of the United States, and 
shall enforce suitable regulations for the exercise of the powers and the 
performance of the duties hereby authorized. 

The bill reported by the committee is practically the same, 
except that it substitutes $1.40 for $1 and $1.50 for $1.10. With 
those prices, if passed, the bill would be better for the farmer, 
but the increase in prices I find has aroused some opposition to 
the bill which did not before exist, and the problem now is for 
the farmers to decide whether they would rather have a bill 
with $1.50 in it which did not pass, than to have one with $1.10 
which did pass. Possibly neither of them might pass, but that 
is a condition to which i wish to direct their attention during 
the months that ensue before the next Congress. 

Whenever the farmer goes to town with money in his pockets 
the merchants are busy selling goods. Whenever that occurs 
the wholesale houses and the factories prosper and thrive. and 
the railroads have something to transport and their employees 
are well paid. In other words, whenever the farmer does well 
all other business prospers in this country, and when the farmer 
gocs to town with empty pockets nothing goes right and nobedy 
makes money. The farmer is the basis of all the prosperity and 
wealth of the Nation, and there is no other task the lawmakers 
have that is more important than securing and assuring success 
to the farmer. We have made laws for years that would make 
the manufacturers able to carry on business and pay good 
wages, And of late we have provided similar legislation for the 
railroads. We have provided absolute, definite prosperity for 
the silver miners. 

‘Every candid man will confess that no other industry is in 
worse condition than the farmer. During the war his crops, 
like the preduce of other business, reached high prices. ‘The 
first step toward a return to ordinary and normal conditions 
was the fall of the farmer's prices, but the material be pur- 
chases, the machinery lie bought, all the things that he must 
buy have remained at about the old war prices. The farm 
crops are back to normal, and very lonesome there, because 
they came back alone and unattended. The purpose of this bill 
is to enable the farmer to maintain himself until the things he 
huys are back to normal, along with his crops. ‘The purpose 
of the bill is to reasonably assure the wheat farmer the cost of 
produetion of wheat, so that he can afford te sow wheat and 
furnish foodstuffs. If the country should produce 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and this bill should succeed in making the 
price $1 a bushel instead of 80 cents, the farmers of this coun- 
try would make $160,000,000 in a year over and above their 80- 
cent price. This Government could well afford to establish this 
business and maintain it and lose from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 if such a gain could be provided to the wheat people, 
because with their prosperity would.come the prosperity of all 
others, Such an investment would merit and meet the support 
and applause of all the rest of the Nation. 

it this bill becomes a law, the farmer will be practically 
certain to receive at least $1 a bushel for his wheat, which 
means that wheat will always be above that price, practically, 
and that every year he may hope for some profit. It has been 
suggested often that the farmer should have a reduction in 
railroad rates. That immediately raises the inquiry whether 
the farmers must pay high rates for transportation in order to 
give high wages. or whether the wage earners on the railroads 
must reduce wages to make lower rates for the farmer, because 
of the fact that about 60 per cent of the money the railroads re- 
ceive is paid for wages, so that 60 per cent of the money the 


farmers pay the railroads goes to the wage earners. This ad- 
justment, of course, is a difficult one, and nobody has been able 
to solve it satisfactorily, because all concerned huve rights that 
must considered and conceded. I have prepared this wheat 
bill in order to cover the securing of a reasonable price for 
wheat. I am not undertaking to work miracles, and if I can 
solve this problem I shall feel that I have accomplished some 
good for the people that need it and for the country at large. 

There is still another feature of the railroad issue that should 
be carefully examined. The railroads have gradually killed off 
the rivers, and have not been able to take care of the business 
themselves, so that this country is simply compelled to look to 
the rivers again, and the shipment of wheat on barges to the 
ocean is going to be an absolute necessity to the farmer who 
hopes to get decent rates on transportation for his crops. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Kansas pays 104 cents a bushel 
to send its wheat to Chieago. It costs 21 cents more 'n bushel 
to get that wheat to Liverpool. That is 31} cents. We are shy 
just that much on every bushel of wheat that we ship to Liver- 
pool. You can ship wheat from New Orleans to Liverpool for 
8 cents. You can send it by barges and tugboats by river 
from St. Louis to New Orleans for 8 cents. That is 16 cents. 
If we could get the tugs and barges we could send our wheat 
to New Orleans for about 10 cents a bushel. Eight cents to 
Liverpool would make 18 cents. We would save the differ- 
ence between 18 cents and 314 cents, which is 134 cents a 
bushel. In 1921 Kansas raised 128,900,000 bushels of wheat. 
At 134 cents a bushel, that would be over seventeen and one- 
half million dollars. If you will give us a million and a half 
dollars a year to fix the Missouri River for a few years we 
will have a 400-mile 6-foot channel to St. Louis; then save 
$17,500,000 a year for the farmers. 

If we can get rid of this pretense of the railroad lawyers and 
lobbyists that to put the Missouri River on the map again 
would be a pork-barrel job we will soon have reasonable rates 
to the sea. For many years that cry was raised by railroad 
lobbyists through their attorneys and the big newspapers. It 
is time the farnier began to think of his own interests and 
prices and transportation charges instead of listening to such 
au outcry. Of the money appropriated this year for rivers 
and harbors, about half will go to New York City. The New 
York Harbor needs help less than does the Missouri River; and 
if all this money for some years should be spent in the interior 
routes of water transportation instead of on the seacoast, 
where the great millionaives ply their trades, we would have 
an adjustment of railroad rates that would be worth while. 
For the State of Kansas and the Missonri Valley, the most tre- 
mendous lesson at hand is the statement I have just made. 
Then, if we could put wheat at a dollar a bushel and ship it 
to Liverpool for 13} cents less than we have been paying, the 
foundation industry of the whole American ‘Union will be put 
permanently on its feet, which will redaund to the business 
advantage of the whole country. I am not offering some plan 
to lean a lot of money to people already in debt, with which 
they can raise some other poor crops, perhaps; I am not offer- 
ing any fictitious or fancy prices whieh nobody would want to 
pay or would have it to pay; but I am suggesting the practical 
applieation of a practical, sensible, plain law that will main- 
tain a reasonable price for wheat and a reasonable price for 
transportation half around the world. If we can secure those 
two advantages for the farmers of Kansas and the Missouri 
Valley, prosperity will ring its bells for many years to come 
on the Kansas prairies. Let us get down to brass tacks, gen- 
tlemen, and have something started that is practical. This 
ean be done if we will all stand tegether for the interests of 
eur Commonwealth and open up from ‘Kansas City the path 
down the Missouri and the Mississippi to the sea. 

The -Government pays about $1 an ounce for all the silver 
that is brought to it. The miners get good wages and the mine 
owners make good money. The Government makes about 25 
per cent on its investment, and you, like everybody else, are 
in favor of it. There is no reason why the Government should 
net handle its relation to the wheat business so as to praeti- 
cally assure the farmer of cost price for his wheat. 

Congress has carried out Mr. Wilson's contracts with the 
railreads and given them millions of dollars with which to pay 
their wage earners the wages the labor unions insist upon. 
Why should not the farmers get equally good treatment? 

Congress authorized the railroads to charge enough so they 
could make 53 per cent. Why should not the farmer be able, 
with Government assistance, to get cost price for his wheat? 

The men who did business on the seas thought it well that 
they should be allowed to sail across the Isthmus of Panama, 
and this Government spent many millions to enable them to 
carry on their business in that way. They are mostly foreign- 
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ers. Is it possible that you think the Government ought: to 
take care of those people and do nothing for the American 
wheat grower? . 

Every year this country spends millions to keep New York 
Harbor in condition for the people who do business there. 
Why should it not spend something to assist the farmers in 
earrying on their business? What is spent for all these people 
issa gift, but under this plan of mine the Government is not 
giving a nickel to any farmer nor eyen giving him a big price 
for anything. 

The lobbyists for those big interests who make so many 
millions with Government help suggest that the transportation 
of grain is vested with a public interest and is for everybody, 
and therefore Congress: should help them. 

Why, for heaven’s sake, is there anybody so dumb that he 
does not know that the producer of food is infinitely more 
important to the welfare of the people than is the transporter 
of it? If the farmer ever quit work, the rest of us would 
starve. There are a hundred reasons why the producers of 
wheat, the principal food crop, should be encouraged where 
there is one that all these people I have mentioned should be 
helped with Government money as a gift. A few generations 
ago private citizens carried all the world's mail, This year we 
voted $594,000,000 to the Government to carry the mails. Of 
course, every man that voted for that bill is in favor of the 
Government engaging in that tremendous business. 

The Government has already established banks and loan 
systems under which it endeavors to loan money to the farmer 
and enable him to get into debt to raise crops that do not pay 
very frequently. Is it possible that you do not see that the 
Republic is much more engaged in business with the farmer 
under its banking system than it would be under this plan 
of mine, which would simply provide a method by which, 
under the laws of supply and demand, he would be able to 
get about cost for his wheat, and probably without the Gov- 
ernment being compelled to buy any wheat, just as the gold 
reserve protects the currency? It is said the worst feature 
against the agriculturist is the combination for profiteering, 
the lack of railroad accommodations, and the high rates he 
is obliged to meet. If my bill becomes a law, the Secretary 
will be able to break up every corner on wheat at any moment 
and will terminate that. 

I earnestly deplore the disposition to join in sarcasm about 
the “dear farmer.” The lobbyists for the big millionaire in- 
terests here get great amusement out of ridiculing those from 
the West who want the farmer to be considered. I think the 
people who engage in it ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
The very people who come here and worry Congress to death 
to get millions originated this. 

I am glad to have the views anybody cares to present, so 
that I can understand how this bill appeals to different minds. 
Up to the present time it has had three hearings before the 
Agricultural Committee and two in Congress on the floor, and 
nobody has yet been able to suggest any change in it that ought 
to be made. Those who are in favor of subsidizing the ships 
and the railroads and the Panama Canal and the silver mines 
and other interests are, of course, opposed to anything that 
we may offer to help the farmer, but I do not know of anybody 
else that is opposed to the bill, except the men who want their 
Government to go into business to help them. Why should a 
Kansas farmer follow the lead of the lobbyists of the big in- 
terests here? 

Under the bill to stabilize the price of wheat, 830.000.000 is 
appropriated for the Secretary of Agriculture. He will go to 
the farmer’s home town and buy wheat there of such grades 
and qualities as he desires at the local market price, not to 
exceed $1.10 per bushel, except that If wheat gets below $1, he 
may, if he sees fit, pay $1 per bushel to stabilize the price 
of wheat at least at $1 per bushel to the farmer. The wheat 
buyers at under $1.10 will buy such wheat as the market 
desires and wishes. The Secretary will thus merely absorb 
the immediate surplus of each day, and wheneyer the wheat 
buyers determine that the Secretary has absorbed the surplus 
at $1.10 or below, they will shoot the price up to $1.11, and the 
Secretary will retire from the market with wheat bought at 
low prices. He will store his wheat in elevators on warehouse 
receipts, where it will never deteriorate, and will be held at 
a small cost, thus having assisted the farmer to get a price 
above $1.10. 

While he does not go into the wheat business like other 
traders, he can from time to time proceed to sell wheat and 
take a profit, but at not less than the prices at Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo, and Kansas City, Kans., the great milling towns, and at 
New York and Chicago. If wheat, as would be natural, should 


go up aboye $1.11, the Secretary can always throw some wheat 
to the market, not to Interfere with the market prices, and 
take a profit from time to time, so that the business would be 
self-sustaining, though he would never interfere with the orderly 
course of trade. If wheat could not be bought at $1.85 in New 
York or Chicago, which would indicate a scarcity or a gambler’s 
pyramid, he is directed to begin selling his reserve supply either 
at the market price, taking a profit, or at a price that would 
knock the blocks out from under the pyramided price and put a 
stop to the gambling, and would give bread to the city people 
at a proper price. 

If the facts drawn from the gold reserve protection of the 
currency, with a reserve much smaller in amount than the cur- 
rency, protects the currency, so that nobody wants the gold, so 
this system will maintain the price of wheat at $1, when people 
know that the Government is prepared to pay $1, the ma- 
chinery of this plan would cease to be needed to any very great 
extent. The Government should, however, maintain a sufficient 
reserve to break up wheat gambling and its high prices and to 
protect the consumers’ market. Thus by application of the ordi- 
nary rules of supply and demand and the orderly course of 
trade, the farmer will know that he can have $1 a bushel when 
he sows. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture invests his $80,000,000, he 
will have something over 25,000,000 bushels of wheat. Under 
this bill he will be authorized on the security of that 25,000,000 
bushels to receive Treasury certificates sufficient to buy the next 
25,000,000. That money w il be paid from the proceeds of the 
sale of the first 25,000,000 bushels, and so on indefinitely, and 
this money might easily run up to $100,000,000, which is in 
effect the gold reserve of this system, because it notifies every- 
body that the Government can maintain its purchase of wheat 
at $1 as far as anybody wants to go. This system finances itself 
after it Is first started and would not need any additional funds 
from Congress at any time. When the Government has thus 
definitely notified the people that it will pay a price of $1 for 
wheat, the farmer will know that he is going to get practically 
cost, at least, and the wheat crop will be stabilized forever. 
The gamblers’ corner will be busted, as they can not corner 
wheat and shoot it up to extravagant prices with the Govern- 
ment reserve facing them—all bought below $1.10. It would be 
impossible that there should be a scarcity of flour when the 
Government maintains a wheat reserve of 50,000,000 bushels, 
and at the other end the farmer would know that his wheat had 
: oc value that assured him of at least getting his money 

ac 

The plan represented in this bill is entirely new in every 
respect and has never been even suggested before by anybody as 
far as we can learn. If the bill becomes a law the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to buy wheat at the farmer’s home 
town and to pay $1 a bushel whenever wheat is below that 
price, and to pay from $1 to $1.10 per bushel wherever and 
whenever that is the market price. No expensive force would 
be required, because one agent at a central place like Kansas 
City can buy wheat for hundreds of miles in any direction any 
morning by wire. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation of $30,000,000 for that 
purpose. A further fund is secured by the fact that whenever 
the department accumulates a considerable quantity of wheat 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance to the 
Secretary of Agriculture Treasury certificates which can be used 
to buy more wheat and are secured by the storage on hand at 
the moment issued. As fast as that wheat on hand is disposed of 
it must be expended to discharge the Treasury certificate indebt- 
edness. Thus a fund of almost unbounded limits is practically 
at hand for the continued purchase of wheat, without any fur- 
ther appropriation from the taxpayer, and a method is devised 
which discharges those debts almost as fast as they accumulate. 
It thus is evident that the ability of the department to buy 
wheat at $1 a bushel indefinitely 1s absolutely certain, and 
whenever people have learned that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will always be ready to pay $1 a bushel for wheat at a man’s 
home town, nobody will sell wheat for less and nobody will en- 
deayor to buy wheat for less. The probability is that the first 
season the Secretary should expend his $30,000,000 and put the 
proposition right on its feet, and make it clear at once that it 
can be done and will be done. From that time on every farmer 
can always be assured of what is practically at least cost for 
his wheat. 

There is no real chance that the Government can lose any 
money, because it will always have either the money or the 
wheat on hand and it buys at under $1.10, and it would very 
infrequently happen that the Goyernment could not hold the 
wheat at least long enough to get its money back, and it un- 
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doubtedly would be practically certain that year by year the 
Government would sell most of its wheat at a profit and that 
the transaction would be ‘a paying one in any event. 

The menace to the wheat producer of the surplus has been 
grossly exaggerated. Every year a certain amount of wheat is 


produced; consumed, and exported, and a certain amount is- 


carried over. There will always be wheat_produced, consumed, 
exported, and carried over. The wheat absorbed by the con- 
sumer and the exporter is wholly disposed of, so far as the 
plans of this bill are concerned. The consumer and exporter 
need that wheat and they will pay for it whatever they must. 
Washington will fix, in the final analysis, what they will be 
required to pay, and if they want it they will have to pay it, 
and that will be at least $1 a bushel. 

In the senson of 1922, 78,000,000 bushels was carried over, 
and for many years it has varied from 43,000,000 in 1909-10, 
and 85,000,000 in 1910-11, and 17,000,000 in 1918-19, and 163. 
000.000 in 1916-17; and 136,000,000 in 1900-1901, and so on, to 
78,000,000 in 1922-23. When the exporters and the consumers 
have taken what they must have, the carry over is the only 
surplus that remains with whieh the Secretary of Agriculture 
must contend, and the only one that, in the last analysts, it 
could possibly become necessary that he absorb. Of the carry 
over; most of it is carried over by people who want to carry 
it over aud would not sell to the Government or anybody else, 
except at the price they wanted. In 1922-23 there were 28,- 
000,000- bushels in the country in mills and elevators, leaving 
50,000,000 bushels still remaining, of which 18,000,000 were the 
eommercial visible’ supply and 32,000,000 were in the farmers’ 
hands, As the farmer each year sows 75. 000,000 bushels, a good 
share of it in the spring; it is evident that this surplus is largely 
imaginary; as shown by the course of the years culminating in 
1922-23. As a matter of fact; in order to maintain any wheat 
reserve, whieh’ he must pay at less than $1.11, the Secretary 
will have to handle his business with considerable care. No- 
body ever burns or sinks any wheat and all wheat is consumed 
in some way, even the carry over every year, which is just as 
mueh a necessity of the market as is the wheat that is used 
for other purposes. It is not at all necessary that the Govern- 
ment should absorb very much wheat, even in the final analysis. 
The problem would really be whether the Secretary could get 
enough wheat: to maintain a- wheat reserve sufficient to meet 
the wheat corners and gamblers and the lack of wheat im the 
dead years: 

The Government statistics show how much wheat has been 
exported in recent years; including wheat manufactured into 
flour in this country and then exported, as follows: In 1921, 
366,000,000 bushels (200,000,000 of which was wheat not manu- 
faetured into flour); in 1920; 219.000.000 bushels (including 
218,000,000" not manufactured); in 1919, 287,000,000 bushels 
(including 148,000,600 not manufactured). The statistics fùr- 
ther show" that’ im the following years; referring to the total of 
wheat and wheat manufactured into flour, the United States 
exported in 1918 183,000,000 bushels; in 1917, 203,000,000; in 
1916, 243,000,000} in 1915, 332,000,000; in 1914, 145,000,000. 

Fron this vou cam see what wheat the rest of the world has 
bought from us during the years since Russia was exporting. 
The figures during the years of the war were somewhat in- 
fluenced by the war, of course; but it is evident that, at least 
until Russia reappears as a competitor, from 150,000,000 to 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat will be bought in this country by 
the rest of the world. It is obvious that the world will ko that 
extent purchase wheat In this country at the price necessary to 
get it until Russia reappears. The wheat that the rest of the 
world must have from us is no part of the surplus, and it is 
something that the Government will not be compelled to absorb 
or purchase under this legislation proposed. 

Referring to the years when Russia was a competitor with 
us in the world’s wheat market, we find that we exported, in- 
cluding the manufactured wheat, in 1913, 142,000,000 bushels: 
in 1912, 79,000,000; in 1911, 69,000,000. The average wheat 
exported per annum in the years from 1906 to 1910, inclusive, 
was 121,000,000 bushels; 1901 to 1905, inclusive, 163,000,000; 
1896 to 1900, inclusive, 479,000,000 : 1891 to 1895, 166,000,000’; 
1881 to 1890, 126,000,000; 1871 to 1880, 86,000,000 ; and 1867 to 
1870, 30,000,000. 

In these latter years the home consumption of wheat In the 
United States has of course greatly and gradually increased, so 
thut, relatively speaking, a smaller proportion of our wheat can 
be exported probably. On the other hand, the world is gradu- 
ally using more wheat all the time and the foreign demand will 
be bigger on us until Russia comes in, and ‘the demand of course 
will be greater then on the whole: so that it must be neces- 
sarily conceded that when Russin gets in. if it ever does, there 
will always be a very lurge demand from abroad on the United 


States for a great amount of wheat, which it must necessarily 
have. Therefore; our exports will run from 150,000,000 bushels 
upward for a long time to come. All the wheat thus exported 
will go abroad, because they need it, and it is just as certain to 
be purchased as is the home consumption to be maintained as 
it has been. That is to say the Secretary of Agriculture will 
never be asked to absorb that wheat any more than he will the 
wheat consumed at home. 

There remains the carry over. Practically all of that is 
carried over by people who carry it over because they want to 
and would not sell to the Gevernment anyway: so that the 
actual surplus at the end of each year under ordinary conditions, 
and not made by some artificial stimulant, could hardly run 
over 50,000,000 bushels a year in any event; and it is not at 
all certain the Government could buy 10,000,000 bushels if it 
wanted to, unless some artificial stimulant had been promised 
them a year ahead in the way of an artificial price. The menace 
of the surplus against this bill-would be practically nominal. 

This bill was before the committee and has been before’ the 
Congress for weeks. Nobody yet has founda flaw in it. It is 
true it is new and original aud was never suggested before: 
but if there was any hole in it, ther would have sunk our ship 
long since and put the bill into the discard; but the report from 
the Committee on Agriculture in its favor was unanimous, and 
I leave it with the country for the summer in the hope that 
by next December people may get its full value and it may be- 
come a law and redound to the assistance of the farmers and 
their communities and all the people. 

WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Conseat 
was the bill (H. R. 7851) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appointment 
of a district judge, distriet attorney, and marshal for the west- 
ern district of South Carolina, and for other purposes,“ ap- 
proved September 1, 1916, so as to provide for the terms of the 
district court to be held at Spartanburg, S. C. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD.. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what advantage will be gained to the public by establish- 
ing a session of the court at Spartanburg? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, Spartanburg is the most im- 
portant railroad center in the entire western judicial district of 
South Carolina. It is a long story and goes back into consider- 
able politieal history as to Why there has not been a term of 
Federal court at that place. Seven important railroad- lines 
radiate from that point: It has ample hotel facilities, and the 
committee finds and the Department of Justice reports that it 
will be in the interest of economy to this Government, because 
it is in the center of population. It saves mileage and per 
diem for jurors and witnesses. The splendid hotel facilities 


will be an accommodation to the court officials, to the judge 


and the clerk and all other officials, and it is in the interest of 
justice and economy that this city should at last have a term 
of the Federal court. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, South Carolina has two 
districts? 

Mr. McSWALN. Two—the eastern and western. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The judge is not very much burdened 
with work? 

Mr. MeSWAIN. He is very much burdened with work, in- 
deed, and this will save time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the fact the Attorney Gen- 
eral has pointed out the importanee of Spartanburg, I will not 
object, but I question very much the real necessity of it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I am glad the gentleman will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An det to provide for the appointment of a dis- 
triet judge, district attorney, and marshal for the western district of 
Sovth Carolina, and for other purposes,’ approved — 1, 1518. 
be, and 96 same is hereby, amended se as to read as 

“ Sze. That the terms of the district court for "the pert district 
shall be id at Charleston on the first Tuesday in June and December; 
at Columbia, on the third y in January and first Tuesday in 
November; at Florence, first’ Tuesday in March; and at Aiken, on the 
first Tuesday in April and October. 


Greenville on the first Tuesday in April and the first 5 in October; 

—.— Roek Hill, the T im March and September; at Green- 
the first Tuesday in February and November; at Anderson, the 

Furth nesday I in May and November; and at Spartanburg, on the 

n 8 and second Tuesday in Decembe 

ye office he clerks of the district court for the 8 district 

shall be at Greeovills, and the office of the clerk of the district court 

for the eastern district shall be at Charleston.” 
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The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Page 1, line 7, after the word “ amended,” insert after the words 


“fourth Tuesday in May and November” the words ‘and at Spartan- 
burg, on the third Tuesday in February and second Tuesday in m- 
r. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


REINSTATEMENT OF WARRANT OFFICERS, ARMY MINE PLANTER 
SERVICE. 


_ The next business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar was the 
bill (A. R. 13772) to authorize the Secretary of War to reap- 
point and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant 
officers of the Army mine planter service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the committee bas not gone to the extent the department recom- 
mended that they should go in reinstating these warrant officers 
connected with the Army mine planter service. This is the 
aftermath of some of the economies brought about last year by 
the Subcommittee on War Department Appropriations, when we 
sought to cut down the commissioned officer personnel and the 
noncommissioned officer personnel so far as warrant officers are 
concerned. As far as I can ascertain from the reading of the 
report and the letter of the Secretary of War, it seeks to rein- 
state some 20 or more who had about two years’ service in the 
Army, men largely engaged in civilian capacity as engineers 
or mates and the like. Now, what claim have they on the 
Government after two years’ service to be placed on a perma- 
nent roll and be ultimately pensioned on three-quarters pay? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. If the gentleman will yield, a ma- 
jority of these men who are sought to be reinstated came into 
the Army mine planter service from the military and naval 
service, where they had an accruing right of retirement. They 
came into the Army mine planter service with the distinct pro- 
vision in. the law that they should be entitled to a right of 
retirement. When the appropriation bill went into effect 32 
men were reduced or cut off from the Army, and those men who 
had an accruing right of retirement were absolutely kicked out 
without any regard to their accruing right of retirement. Some 
of those men had accruing service that would have entitled 
them to retirement in a few years. 

Mr, STAFFORD. How many would have been entitled to 
retired pay? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. 1 think there are about six or 
seven, possibly, who would have been entitled to retirement in a 
few years. Others had longer years to serve. Now, the Sec- 
retary of War recommends those men be restored to service. 
The object of this bill is not to retire them now. The commit- 
tee amended the bill so as to put them in service—— 

Mr. MCKENZIE. On their application? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. That is true, only those who make 
application to be reinstated. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield. Has the gen- 
tleman found there is any real military need for these men 
after restored to duty? They would be surplus men and they 
would have no use for them. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. The Secretary of War, in his letter 
to the committee, says that if reinstated these warrant officers 
could be advantageously used on vessels of the Quartermaster 
Corps in place of civilian masters, mates, and engineers. He 
further says: 

It is believed that these discharged warrant officers, Army Mine 
Vlanter Service, have real ground for feeling that their summary dis- 
charge was an unnecessary hardship and in violation of the implied 
terms of their appointment. Their reinstatement would an act of 
justice, and they have more claims to permanence of employment than 
civilian masters, mates, and engineers whom they would replace on 
vessels of the Quartermaster Corps. 

The bill as amended by the committee and as it came before 
the committee on that amendment is in the language of the 
amendment suggested by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it is my impression that there were about 80 of these warrant 
officers in the mine-planter service at the time of the reduction. 
Congress reduced the number to 40 to be employed in this 
service. It was stated to the committee that In carrying out 
the reduction the men with the least number of years of service 
would be the first discharged and the men with the longest 
periods of service would remain. Now, I can not see where 
these warrant officers who were discharged—mostly men com- 
missioned during the war, most of them with little or no mili- 
tary service before the war and with but two or three years’ 
service during or since the war—have any right whatever to 


claim retirement at three-quarters pay of their grade; and that 
is what it will mean eventually if these men are restored. The 
effect of restoring them to duty would simply be to burden the 
Army with an additional number of unnecessary warrant of- 
ficers and burden the Public Treasury with their pay. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les, 

Mr. FIELDS. I happen to know that one of these men had 
21 years’ service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then the War Department should not have 
discharged him. They should have retained him in the service 
among the 40 that were retained. I think the remedy is to 
bring in specific legislation to take çare of any individual with 
especially long or meritorious service, 

Mr. FIELDS. Some of them had 10 years’ service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. But certainly those of short service 
should not be reinstated. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not true that in the amendment to the 
appropriation bill submitted by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, providing for the reduction of the 
commissioned personnel of the Army, they provided that in 
every other branch of the service except the Mine Planter 
Service an officer with 10 years’ service would be discharged 
with one year’s pay; and if he had more than 10 years’ service, 
he would be retired with 3 per cent additional for the number of 
years he had been in the service? We simply provide in this 
bill that on their own application they may be reinstated and 
work for the Government in a position other than in the Mine 
Planter Service, where we now hire civilians. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman knows that most of these 
men were civil employees, assistant engineers, or mates on har- 
bor boats when they were invested with the dignity of warrant 
officers during the war. If the gentleman wants to reinstate 
these men and put them on the retired list, he ought also to 
put every civil employee similarly situated on the retired list, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will this cost the Government any money? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It depends on whether the Government 
needs their services or not. It is not shown that the Govern- 
ment needs their services. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I have a statement furnished me 
from the War Department to the effect that 22 of the 32 men 
involved in this bill came from the Army—that is, they had 
prior service in the Army before they went into the Mine 
Planter Service—and 5 of them were from the Navy. So that 
27 of these men had prior service, military or naval service. 

The bill creating the Army Mine Planter Service provided 
that they should have retirement, and in the bill that was 
passed by the House, the appropriation bill which provided for 
their elimination, every other officer who was eliminated was 
taken care of except the warrant officers in the Army Mine 
Planter Service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The most we did for the commissioned 
officer with 10 years’ service when he was displaced was to give 
him a year’s pay. Does the gentleman think these men should 
be given more than a year’s pay? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Some of them should. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the Government has the absolute 
right to discharge surplus officials whenever they are unneces- 
sary. 

Mr*BLAND of Virginia. When it invites them into the serv- 
ice on the understanding that they shall be retired? Does not 
the Government hold out that offer to these officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The law provides that they can be retired 
only by reason of disability or after 30 years’ service. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. The act provides that they shall 
have retirement. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, j 

Mr. TILSON. How did these men get into the Mine Planter 
Service from the Navy? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. They came in when the Mine 
Planter Service was created. The military forces had great 
trouble in getting warrant officers, and this inducement was 
held out to them that they would get retirement pay. The 
testimony taken before the committee was to the effect that 
these men would not have come in without the promise of 
retirement. They would have remained in the military or naval 
branches of the service, where they would have their accruing 
right of retirement. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4285) granting consent of Congress to the 
Charlie Bridge Co, for construetion of a bridge across Red 
River between Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
eat consideration of the bill?’ 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Charlie Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Red River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation between Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, 
Okla., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


The question is on the third 


The Clerk will report the next 


GRANT ROAD, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18237) authorizing the closing of certain 
portions of Grant Road, in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
section 2 of this bill is disapproved by the authorities of the 
District, It has several very undesirable features, I shall be 
obliged to object unless section 2 is eliminated. 

The SREAKER pro tempore. It would be in order to strike 
out section 2 in the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will that be agreeable to the gentleman in 
charge of the bill, and will it stay out if it is taken out here? 
If not, I will object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
objects, The Clerk will report the next bill. 

: TERMS OF COURT AT PAULS VALLEY, OKLA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Una ous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6876) to amend the act blishing the 
eastern judicial district of Oklahoma. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
that bill is one in which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carter] Is interested. This afternoon occurs the wedding of 
the daughter of the gentleman from Oklahoma, and naturally 
he is not able to be present here this afternoon; and because 
of his absence I object. 

. SWANK. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

. CRAMTON. I have no objection to reserving it. 

. SWANK. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] 
spoke to me a few minutes ago about this. He has three Fed- 
eral court towns in his district. This provides for a court 
at Pauls Valley, Okla. They have a $150,000 courthouse there 
that they will furnish the Government for nothing. I would 
be glad if the gentleman would not object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman realizes that I am not 
familiar with the conditions. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Carrer] is interested, and I have a great deal of confi- 
dence that he would have good reasons for his objection, and 
I am obliged to object. 

Mr. SWANK. Has the gentleman any objection to the bill 
retaining its place on the calendar? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may retain its place on the calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent ‘that the bill may retain its place on the 
calendar. Is there objection? 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the 


There was no objection. 

TRANSPORTING COMMITTEE OF FOURTH OHIO INFANTRY TO PORTO 
RICO, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 442) to authorize the trans- 
portation to Porto Rico of a committee representing the Fourth 
Ohio Infantry, war with Spain. 


The Clerk read the title to the resolution. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object. I wish to 
inquire whether there is any instance where the Governinent 
has allowed its utilities to be used gratuitously for transporta- 
tion purposes as proposed in the resolution submitted for ob- 
jection or consideration. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to say to the gentleman that I can 
not answer that question. I can simply give him our reason for 
reporting this resolution. It involves the officers of the Fourth 
Ohio Infantry who took part in the Spanish-American War. 
They want to go to Porto Rico to put a marker there. There 
may not be any precedent for it, but it seems to me it is a mat- 
ter that we should not quibble about. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my recollection that at the time of the 
last Olympian games at Antwerp such a provision was put 
Into the law, and contestants went over to the number of one 
or two hundred on a Government transport under a similar 
provision. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will gladly yield to the future dis- 
tinguished Governor of Porto Rico, whom we are all, I know, 
very happy to have been honored with such a distinguished 
appointment. [Applause.] If I may be allowed, we wish him 
Godspeed in his work in his new honorable position. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I only want to make this state- 
ment. It would be difficult to find a precedent for it. The 
Fourth Ohio Infantry captured the town of Guyama, in Porto 
Rico, during the Spanish-American War. This is the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of that event. The survivors of this regiment 
desire to send a small party to Porto Rico and also allow them to 
go on a transport without any additional expense to the Govern- 
ment. They desire that for two reasons: First, that it would 
give their visit a significance that they could not acquire by 
reason of going on some other vessel at their own expense. It 
will not cost the Government anything, and it will be an act 
of courtesy, especially to the regiment, and especially also to 
the people of Porto Rico, who will gladly receiye them and 
join with them in the memorial exercises, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as a courtesy to the future 
Governor of Porto Rico, I withdraw my reservation of an objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there is an additional reason 
why the resolution should be passed. By the time his visit is 
made our colleague, our friend from Iowa, will be in Porto 
Rico as thé governor of that beautiful island, and we desire 
that an oppertunity shall be offered these gentlemen to visit 
Porto Rico at the time he is there and see how splendidly he 
is maintaining the prestige of the Nation and adding to the 
glory and prosperity of Porto Rico. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I am proud of my ancestry 
and my Spanish blood, but, without any refteetion on the Span- 
ish people, whom I love and admire, I want to say that the 
day the American flag was raised in Porto Rico we began to 
live a new and prosperous life. [Applause.] Now, it is nat- 
ural that we want to have an opportunity to extend our cour- 
tesies to these soldiers who fought for America and to pay our 
tribute to those who died during the service in the Spanish- 
American War. The people of Porto Rico have instructed me 
to invite the soldiers to go to the island, and we are going tgp 
do something for them. They will be welcome as our guests. 
[Applause.] I hope this resolution will pass. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it has been my 
privilege for many years to serve on the Committee on Insular 
Affairs with the distinguished gentleman from Iowa, Judge 
Towner. Of course, I do not know just why the judge is will- 
ing to retire from the House of Representatives to accept the 
burdens and responsibilities of the position of Governor of 
Porto Rico, but since he is willing so to do, I think the people 
of Porto Rico are to be congratulated; and certainly those of 
us who have had the opportunity of intimate service with him 
upon the committee who are aware of the knowledge he pos- 
sesses of all of the details of insular problems are also aware 
of the fact that he will meet those responsibilities and dis- 
charge those duties fairly, honestly, with credit to himself, 
with credit to his country, and we hope with entire satisfac- 
tion to the people whose governor general he is to be. [Ap- 
plause.] My own opinion is that the President made a very 
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wise choice, and as a member of the minority on the Committee 
on Insular Affairs I wish to express to the honorable‘ gentle- 
man from Iowa congratulations, good wishes, hopes for his 
success in the responsibilities that he has to discharge, and to 
him and to his good wife all good things now and forever. 

Mr. DAVILA: Mr, Speaker; if I may be permitted just a 
moment, I desire to read the following cablegram which I have 
received from the president of the Porto Ricam Senate: 

Saw Jvay, P. R., February. 28, 1923. 
Judge Córpova- DAVILA, 
Restdent Commissioner from Porto Rico, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Peopie of Porto Rico. received with 1 enthusiasm the appointment 
of Towner: Please so inform Pres t Harding and Judge Towwer 


himself. 
BARCELÓ. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the joint 
resolution. 


The Clerk read the. House joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, cto., That if accommodations on public transports are avail- 
able, the Secretary of War is authorized to vide, without expense to 
the United States, tra ation from the United States to Porto Rico 
of a. committee com of members ot the Fourth Ohio Infantry, war 

with Spain, for the purpose of placing a memorial tablet in the city 

of Guyama commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the capture 
of that place and in homer of the American soldiers who died during 
their service in Porto Rico, s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous- Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14224) to determine proceedings in contested 
elections of Members of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore (Mr. Hicks). Is there objec- 
tion tothe present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving. the 
right to object, this is a bill of very great importance and very 
far-reaching in its aspects. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I reservé the objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a constitutional ques- 
tion, and make the point of order that we have no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum-present. The 
Chair will count; [After counting.] Two hundred and sixteen 
Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, this bill has the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Elections No. 1, and it is the result 
of eight years” experience with contested-electiim. cases in the 
House of Representatives. For a long time there has been a 
great deal of criticism throughout the country in regard to the 
delay in the settlement of these election contests, and still more 
criticism of the fact that when the contest is decided in favor 
of the contestant; in some cases two persons from the same 
district draw almost two years’ salary, together with mileage, 
stutionery allowance, and other perquisites that go with the 
office, Under the present law, if both the contestant and the con- 
testée take all of tlie time that the statute allows, and the Com- 
mittee on Elections to which the case is referred gives it careful 
consideration, it is a year and a half after the election before 
the case can be called up upon the floor of the House, More- 

“rer, it frequently happens that wliere a committee has several 
eases referred to it, without any dilatoriness upon the part of 
the committee, it is almost two years before the case can be 
decided in the House. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes: 

Mr. McARTHUR. Does this bill propose a quicker report? 

‘Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes that these 
eases shall be tried in the first instance in the Federal courts 
in a way that will tly expedite their consideration. I may 
say in passing that in 1868, oyer half a century ago, the British 
Parliament passed an act providing for the trying of all con- 
tested-election cases in the’ courts, and under the English 
statute the House of Commons is not even given the right of 
review, The court simply certifies to the Speaker of the House 
the finding of the court. We can not, of course, do that in 
this country, because our written Constitution makes each 
House “the judge of the elections, returns, and qualitications 
of its own Members,“ but there is nothing whatever to prevent 
Congress providing by statute that In the first Instance these 
cases shall be tried out in the Federal courts, where they will be 


heard and decided expeditiously and strictly upon their merits 
without regard to personal or partisan considerations: If this 
bill is enacted, the finding of the court; together with an ab- 
stract.of the testimony, in narrative form, will be here in the 
hands of the Clerk. of the House in the case of every contest 
when the new Congress conveues, The cases. can: then be re- 
ferred to one of the Committees on Blections, and we can rest 
assured that in nine cases out of ten the committees will 
ried report in accord with the finding that the Federal court 
made. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there is no question but that 
this bill has in it mueh food for thought. Everyone must realize 
that the bill would not have any opportunity of consideration 
in the other brunch of the Congress at the present session.. The 
gentleman is fortunately coming back in the next Congress and 
he will have many days then when he can bring this subject’ up. 
I object. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS: 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous’ Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10268) to provide for the relief of certain 
officers-of the Naval Reserve Force, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objectiom to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bilt? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object: 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legisla- 
tion is for the relief of certain officers: of the reserve force 
who: have been disenrolled and to those who were ‘released from 
active duty, but who did not begin travel to their homes within 
the period of four days after their release. At the close of the 
war, when these reserve officers, or some of them, were ordéred 
home they were disenrotied and then told to proceed to their 
homes. The comptroller has decided in a decision: rendered on 
October 7, 1919, that those officers were not entitled to milenge 
because: they had been disenrolled; that that put them out of 
the service, and that it was the same as ordering civilians: to 
proceed to their homes It was held that there was no au- 
thority for such orders, and that, therefore, they were not en- 
titled to mileage. In some cases the ofticers were actually paid 
the mileage, but in some cases: they were never paid. That is 
why the decision came to be made by the comptroller, because 
when he found that they were being paid this mileage he 
decided against their getting mileage; and the pay officers*who 
had paid the mileage, of course, had their accounts held up 
Then the department issued orders to reserve officers detaching 
them from active duty and ordering them to their homes at 
their option. 

It seems to me this bill does nothing more than correct a 
very graye injustice that has been done to a lot of excellent 
men who wore our uniform during the World War, men of the 
Naval Reserve Force. They have been denied their. pay on 
account of a ruling of the comptroller, and if justice is going 
to be done these men and also men in the Paymaster Corps of 
the Navy who have technically made erroneous. payment to 
these officers because they did not proceed immediately to their 
homes 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield. Many of 
these officers of the Naval Reserve Corps took leave of absence 
and went on vacation for six months before they attempted to 
return to their homes; That practice is not indulged in in the 
Army of allowing the men any such right under those cireum- 
stances. Here we haye a law which gives members of the 
Naval Reserve Force mileage. if they will begin their travel 
within «a time limit under naval regulations. Of course, there 
are any number of men upon their discharge from the service’ 
who would like to have a holiday of a few months and have 
Uncle Sam come and pay for their transportation home after the 
vacation. We find the law is this: 

Since’ under the act of August 20, 1916 (39 Stat. 588), the right of 
officers of the Naval Reserve Forge to the pay and allowances of officers 
of the regular Navy is expressly dependent upon a status of active 
gary in the Navy, no right to mileage accrues separate ud apart from 
such active-duty status, and officers of the Naval Reserve Force 
tached from active duty and ordered to their homes, and who in pro- 
ceeding home delay beyond the period authorized by naval regulations, 
are not entitled to mileage in subsequently performing the travel, their 
ng terminated as of the date of ech- 
ment, (Decision of Comptroller of the Treasury dated February 9, 
1920, 26 Comp. Dec. 639.) 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
revise and extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. ] The Chair hears none, 


active-duty status havi 


to 
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AUTHORIZING THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA TO BRING SUIT AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES. i i 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 8892) authorizing the State of California to 
bring suit against the United States to determine title to cer- 
tain lands in Siskiyou County, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this report Is not very illuminating and does not differ 
from other reports which the Committee on the Judiciary make. 
I can understand why perhaps in the closing days of the Oon- 
gress the clerk to the committee had only time to write a re- 
port of only five lines. That would be sufficient warrant to 
object, but in view of the fact that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, my dear friend, is interested in the bill, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the State of California was 
granted swamp lands under the swamp land act of Congress, 
The State of California ceded this land to the Government on 
February 3, 1905 (California Statutes, 1905, p. 4), for reclama- 
tion purposes, and the Federal Government accepted it on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1905 (88 Stat. 714), for reclamation purposes. The 
land had been drained. Congress passed an act directing the 
land to be surveyed and to be opened for homestead settlement 
for soldiers of the late war. That is the status of it. Now 
the State of California comes in, by an act of the legislature 
last year, directing the attorney general to commence action. 
The State of California claims the land; the Federal Govern- 
ment claims the land. I have taken up the matter with the 
Department of the Interlor and with the Reclamation Service, 
and they tell me this is the only fair way of disposing of it, 
and let the court adjudicate the legal questions involved. The 
sooner it is done the better for all concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? I remember 
some years back, before one of those regular interregnums oc- 
curred in my service in this House, that the gentleman was 
endeavoring to get through the House a bill granting some per- 
sons preferred rights to entry; and, if I am not mistaken, it 
was on this land. 

Mr, RAKER. Yes, we did; and the World War came on 
and that was the first time when the land was authorized to 
be opened to ex-service men, It gave them the preference right 
of entry. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, the statement that has been 
made does not cover the situation as it has been explained 
to us. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would be very glad to have the gentle- 
mun from Minnesota give the explanation made to him. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Here is the situation: The Legislature 
of California undertook to grant to the United States a cer- 
tain right in swamp land granted to the State of California, 
Now, in the grant there was a provision that the land uncoy- 
ered by certain drainage proceedings should go to the United 
States Government. The State of California contends that the 
land that was granted was inside the meander line of the lake 
that was to be drained, but the United States Government 
claims it did not only cover the land in the basin of the lake 
but also land that was drained by reason of this reclamation. 
Here is the situation: The Government has drained and per- 
mitted entries upon this land that adjoins the margin of the 
lake. As a consequence there is a dispute between the United 
States Government and the State of California, and it is very 
important, it seems to me, to allow that matter to be deter- 
mined in one suit. Under the law, of course, they can allow 
entries to go to patent. Then each entryman would have to 
face a suit to set aside that patent. It is not fair to allow 
people to go on these lands on the assumption that the Govern- 
ment can protect them, because it may turn out, as the courts 
of California have held, that the land does belong to Califor- 
nia. It ought all to be determined in one suit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia was so much Interested in during the war Congress I 
Was opposed to and other Members were. I believe it did not 
have merit. But I concede that the rights of California and of 
the Federal Government should be determined, and I withdraw 
my reservation of an objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reservation of an objec- 
tion is withdrawn. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That consent is hereby given that a suit or suits 
may be instituted by or in behalf of the State of California in the 
Supreme Court of the United States to determine the right, title, and 
interest of such State to certain lands in Siskiyou County, Calif., al- 
leged to have been ceded by such State to the United States by act 
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of the Legislature of the State of California entitled ‘An act au- 
thorizing the United States Government to lower the water levels of 
any or all of the following lakes: Lower or Little Klamath Lake, Tule 
or Rhett Lake, Goose Lake, and Clear Lake, situated in Siskiyou and 
Modoc Counties, and to use any part or all of the beds of said lakes 
for the storage of water in connection with the irrigation and rec- 
Jamation operations conducted by the Reclamaflon Service of the 
United States; also ceding to the United States all the right, title, 
interest, or claim of the State of California to any lands uncovered by 
the lowering of the water levels of any or all of said Jakes not alread 
disposed of by the State,” approved February 8, 1905, and in any pen A 
suit the right, title, and interest of such State and of the United States 
may be fully tested and determined if the Secretary of the Interior 
is made a party to such suit. 

Upon the request of such Secretary the Attorney General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to defend the right, title, and 
interest of the United States to such land or any part thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 


the third time, and passed, 
FARM CREDITS BILL, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 4280, the farmers’ 
credit bill, disagree to the Senate amendment and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4280, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced as the conferees on the part of the House Mr. Me- 
Fappen, Mr. DALE, Mr. A. P. NELSON, Mr. WI No, and Mr. 
STEAGALL. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 12123. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio to extend his remarks in 
the manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, this bill (H. R. 12123) was pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Superintendent of Prisons of 
the United States. It was approved by the Department of 
Justice. It has the unanimous indorsement of the American 
Prison Association. Each approves it both as to the principle 
of the reformatory and its location at Camp Grant. President 
Harding, in a letter to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
a copy of which is attached to the report, approves the bill both 
as to its principle and its location, and calls attention to the 
fact that the three Federal prisons are already overpopulated 
by more than 600 and if relief is to be had the project must 
of necessity be authorized by the present Congress. 

The Judiciary Committee held exhaustive hearings during 
November and December. If the entire membership of the 
House were to read the hearings before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, it is my judgment that there would not be 10 votes 
against either the creation of the reformatory or its location 
at Camp Grant. oy Te ‘ 

Among those who testified in behalf of the bill were Assistant 
Attorney General Holland, Assistant Attorney General Crim, 
who has charge of the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice, Mr. H. H. Votaw, Superintendent of Prisons, Assistant 
Attorney General Mabel W. Willebrandt, and Mr. F. F. Duehay, 
trustee, National Training School for Boys, all of whom heartily 
approve the bill, both as to its provisions and as to the location 
of the reformatory. No one opposed it but some citizens of 
Rockford, III., and they because of its location near them. 

In a memorandum filed in the Department of Justice by 
Superintendent of Prisons Votaw appears this statement: 

The records of the United States courts show that the criminal 
business of the United States in the last 10 years has increased 800 
per cent. Due to new criminal laws which have been passed during 
the last three or four sessions of Congress, including the antinarcotic 
act, the espion act, the auto theft act, the income tax act, and 
the national prohibition act, at least 60 per cent of the Increase has 
come within the last three or four years. 

Assistant Attorney General Willebrandt testified that the 
records show that there are more than 400,000 men going out 
from our penitentiaries, State and Federal. annually. Prac- 
tically all of the States have provided reformatories similar 
to the one proposed by this bill for Federal prisoners. Assistant 
Attorney General Crim, in charge of the Criminal Division of 
the Department of Justice, in testifying before the committee, 
said: 


The greatly enlarged jurisdiction of the Federal criminal department 
during the past 10 years, caused ay. the enactment of a number of 
statutes which create new Federal offenses, has given us a very much 
greater number of prisoners than anyone dreamed of 20 years ago. 
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Federal prisoners to Atlanta, it was 


When we first to send 

‘thought that the Atlanta prison would be uate for a great num- 
ber of years—a n. The prison at Atlanta is now over en- 
pacity. The same is true of Leavenworth and McNeil Island. 

The new statutes under which ‘these prisoners are being sent ‘up are 
giving us a very diferent type of prisoner from the old Federal pris- 
oner of 20 years ago. He was a man close Se en was a 

t-office clerk, a counterfeiter, a pretty hard-boiled vidual, as 
ners 4f I may use that expression. average Federal 
prisoner to-day is of a different type. He is a much younger man; 
Es is in bis twenties, and invaria he is sent there under a statute 


that does not involve moral tu e. 
Moreover, we have Still another type of prisoner, and that is the 
occupants of the 


prisoner who is an addict. About 600 of the present 

prison at Atianta—and the 1 holds, I believe, true in the 
other prisons—are addicts. de have no means at Atlanta of segre- 
pating those men, giving them the care and attention that they should 

Then, too, we have a percentage of tubercular prisoners. When I 
visited the prison at Atlanta about a year I found that we had 
them in the yard of the prison, in ‘tents, but it was utterly impossible 
to give those men, under the then exist ng circumstances and the cir- 

umstances that exist to-day, the attention that they should have and 
he se tion that they ought to have. 

With this congestion in our prisons, with ever increasing jurisdic- 
tion, it ds high time for us to take up, step by step, some scheme of 
handling these men; and the step before you to-day is a proposed law 
providing for an industrial prison to take care of the prisoners between 
he ages of 17 and 80, prisoners who are ‘first offenders, and who, in 
the judgment of the prison officials, can be saved and released as useful 
—— with 2 I of making a 8 reno ane a great 
number, a grea cen 2, us our parole repo: show, o oung men 
who are 33 pnt ‘to these risons who, on getting out or 
being paroled, make good; and it is to assist these individuals m a 
subjective way that this theory of an industrial prison is adopted, and 
us an example to other prisoners as well. 

The conditions, ff a ed ‘to continue as they are, in a year or 
two will be absolutely immoral. You can not crowd men together as 
we have to do without having a very serious situation not only with 
respect to life but to morals as well. 

Superintendent of Prisons Votaw states that this bill is 
modeled along the lines of the best thought of practical penolo- 
gists and will effect great improvement in the penal laws of the 
United States. He further states that the prison laws with 
regard to the treatment of United States prisoners are inade- 
quate and far behind the laws of the more advanced States. 
Prior to the occupancy of the Atlanta and Leavenworth prisons 
the United States prisoners were confined in the penal institu- 
tions of the various States and were subjected to the same 
treatment und disciplined as State prisoners in the same insti- 
tution. There were, therefore, as many as 25 different measures | 
of treatment for the United States prisoner. When the Fed- 
eral peniteutiaries were constructed no consideration was given 
of a reformatory nature. The result is that while the United | 
States has penitentinries modern as to physical comforts, | 
measures for the training and reformation are entirely inade- 
quate. Neither are nny drastic or reactionary measures con- 
templated. On the coritrary, this bill is in harmony with the 
prevailing sentiment of enlightened, practical prison adminis- ` 
trators throughout the country. It is in accord with legisla- 
tion already on the statute books of our advanced States. He 
Stated to the Judiciary Committee: 

It is conceived in the spirit of the only principle of penology that 
is worthy ef consideration—that is, to try to find out the reasons for a 
man’s + a pens and endeavor to make it not worth his while to 
repeat it. 

In an<@aborate and exhaustive memorandum submitted by | 
Mr. Votaw ‘he presents the arguments in support of this bill: 

First, (a) to meet the needs of our rapidly increasing prison 
population and (b) obviate the necessity of recourse to State 
institutions te care for the increase. Second, the desirability | 
of the Institution ‘being u reformatory from (a) the humani- 
tarian standpoint and (b) the practical standpoint. And 
third, the most ‘logical location for its establishment with regard 
te (a) a center of population, (b) railway facilities, (e) farm- 
ing operations, (d) economical considerations, and (e) earty 
occupation. I wish every Member of the House would read this 
memorandum submitted by -the superintendent of prisons. 

A commission appointed by the President in 1909 to investi- 
gate penal matters reported: 4 


their 


1 as victims of oppression or n governments as 


ebtors. But we do believe in taking a pa less, 70 and impar- 

tial attitude toward them, it as easy as pons e to do right, as 

difficult as ble to do wrong, and keeping eyes 
emse) 


ways before th 
ng them in 


‘believe that no system of G s, 
at any point lose — — of the fact that the criminal is a man. He 
should never be n ly degraded, insulted, or abused. We believe 
that a vital and momentous point of time is when the prisoner is 
released and turned back upon the world, and that the law should 
employ all possible agencies to guard and assist him in making a new 
Start. 


It is upon this principle that the Camp Grant reformatory 
project is planned, j 

The War Department has set aside 500 acres from the Camp 
Grant site, near Rockford, III., to be used for the reformatory. 
Superintendent of Prisons Votaw and others made a personal 
and careful inspection of all camps that were available for this 
reformatory, and all agreed upon Camp Grant, and their reasons 
are set forth fully in the hearings. The chief objection, and 
about the only objection, urged against the Camp Grant leca- 
tion comes from some of the business men of the city of Reck- 
ford who desire to extend their factory sites onto this Govern- 
ment-owned land. The minority report filed by my good friend 
Governor YarxEs consists of four letters from four of these busi- 
ness men, and a reading of them will disclose their chief objec- 
tions. The hearings show that Camp Grant is three hours’ ride 
from Chicago, and entirely without the city limits of Rockford. 
Hearings were granted citizens of Rockford, and each person 
protesting the location of the reformatory frankly admitted the 
need for the reformatory. This matter resolves itself into a 
question of whether the interests of the Government ar the 
interests of the elty of Rockford should be paramount. Similar 
objections will come from any possible location. I submit that 
when the Secretary of War consents to the use of these 500 
acres, and when the commission, under the superintendent of 
prisons, has inspected the available sites and recommends Camp 
Grant, that the protests of the manufacturing interests of -one 
city against the use of Government-owned land located without 
the city limits should not be taken too seriously. 

Every State prison to-day is congested, as will be shown by 
the hearings on page 4. A table attached to the report.on this 
bill shows the overcrowding of all three Federal prisons. The 
health and morals of the prisoners are greatly impaired. It 
also shows that there are 1,900 first offenders between the ages 
of 17 and 80, of which number 600 are World War veterans. 

It is contemplated that this reformatory will be constructed 
over a 10-year period, with an annual appropriation not to ex- 


ceed $150,000. It is intended that the work shall be done by 


these first offenders, who are to construct their own reforma- 
tory, thereby giving them employment and removing these 
young men from constant association with the hardened 
criminals. 

This is a condition, not a theory, confronting Congress. Our 
three prisons are overcrowded. The health of the prisoners is 
seriously ‘threatened. The morals of these 1.900 young men 
are being constantly jeopardized. The expense is inconsiderate, 
while the need is urgent. The bill seeks to provide a Federal 
weformatory such as all modern States—such as the State of 
THinois—have, in their wisdom and humanity, provided for their 
first offenders of tender years. I submit that the bill should 
be passed, both from a humanitarian standpoint as well as 
froma practical standpoint. It will save both money and men. 


It has the unanimous approval ef the American Prison Asse- 


ciation, practically all of the strong and influential women's 
organizations, the Secretary of War, the Department of Justice, 
and the President of the United States. It is sound financially; 
‘it is sound socially; and I respectfully submit that it is the 
least the Government should do from both -a eemmon-sense and 
a humanitarian standpoint. This is a duty we owe not only 
ito these unfortunate young men ‘but it is a duty we owe te our 
Government and to ourselves. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating a letter from 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer, a letter containing statements in re- 
ply to accusations made by Mr. GeopyKoonaz, of West Virginia. 
I spoke with the gentleman from West Virginia, and I under- 
stood that he would oppose my request. I also spoke te the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap]. I am making the 
request in thelr hearing. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
will report the next bill, 


JOINT COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J, Res. 441) creating a joint commis- 
sion, to be known as the joint commission of gold ‘and silver 
inquiry, which shall consist of five Senators, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and five Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this resolution? 

Mr, BLACK. I object. 


The Clerk 


1923. 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold for just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the House that 
yesterday the Senate passed an identical resolution without 
any other than a general explanation (S. J. Res. 287, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 4867); that it went through the Senate and 
the resolution is now lying. on the Speaker’s desk. I hope the 
gentleman will permit the House Joint Resolution No. 441 to be 
Jaid aside and the Senate Joint Resolution 287 be taken up 
and passed. s 
It is a vital matter to the mineral interests of the West. 
There are gentlemen here who are familiar. with it. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Mines, the gentleman from Utah 
IMr. Corvron], and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 
and myself have a deep interest in it in the way of seeing 
the question of mineral interests developed. This has nothing 
to do with the standard of silver and gold, but simply is to 
make an investigation and report to the Congress the result 
of the development of minerals, It is for the reasons set out 
in the report that the resolution is desired. It should pass, 
and I hope no gentleman will object. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK. I have no special interest in this. As a gen- 
eral rule I do not favor the creation of these numerous com- 
missions unless there is some definite aim in view. Now, why 
can not any committee of the Senate or of the House obtain 
this information? 

Mr. RAKER. Under the conditions and under the strain 
it is impossible. There are a number of men here who are 
familiar with it, and I know they will help to explain it. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not want to be unreasonable. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow the 
Clerk to read two sections of the report? That will satisfy 
all criticism. 

Mr. BLACK. T have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read the mat- 
ter indicated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Extensive hearings were recently held by the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining on Senate Concurrent Resolution 37, which has been 
amended to conform to House Joint Resolution 441, and was favorably 

orted a few days ago. 

e printed hearings show that a number of expert economists and 
mining men testified support of the Senate resolution. An examina- 
8 15 1725 A timony of these witnesses shows the following state of 

cts to ; 

1, The annual production of gold and 2 in the United States 
and throughout the world has been decreasing for a number of years. 

2. That many of the silver mines will be compelled to close down 
and cease operation upon the expiration of the Pittman Act, unless 
something is done to . 8 the condition of the industry. 

Over 80 pa cent of the silver of the world is produced in North 
America and the major portion of it is controlled by American citizens, 
yet the price of a : e fixed by four London brokers, 


controlled the 0 . 
4. Great Britain's control over the price and distribution of silver 
farget To an advantage in commerce China and India, where the 


silver market is found. 
trad 


There are so many comes questions relating to the cost of produc- 
ransportation, marketing, and uses of 


ng commission uld be created and report back to Congress the re- 
t of its inquiry as soon as practicable. tion no 
bimetalism, or fiat money, nor 


ng upon the questions of monometal 
Joss E 8 or silver. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the Pitt- 
pay Act expires in the near future, I will withdraw my ob- 

ection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I enter a reservation of ob- 
jection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Brack] withdraws his objection, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] reserves the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of what has been read from the 
report, what advantage will be gained by the commission going 
around the country to explore into this question? 

Mr. COLTON. I hope the gentleman will not object. I do 
not know that there will be any commission going around the 
country. I do not believe our congressional commissions often 
take unnecessary trips. No investigation has ever been made of 
the mineral situation in the United States. 

We do know that there is a depressed condition in the mining 
industry; that many mines will have to close down, undoubt- 
edly will close down, at the time the Pittman Act expires. We 
believe that there are certain agencies operating against the 
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profitable production of gold and silver, and that a fact-finding 
commission will give us the information necessary to determine 
the causes of the depression and threatened great injury, ff not 
permanent crippling, of the mining industry. Surely no one 
would want that if it can be avoided, and-I think it can be. 
We feel sure now that certain conditions are greatly hindering 
the mining business and undoubtedly the industry can be greatly 
stimulated. 

In the first place, we belleve that the freight rates are ex- 
cessively high, and I believe ores are being discriminated against 
in freight rates. No one is in a position to give accurate in- 
formation or reason for the depression of the mining industry. 
We hope to bring out a lot of facts that will help us to solve 
the problem. This is merely a fact-finding commission, such as 
we had investigate agriculture and other industries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why can not that be done by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining? 

Mr. RHODES. This commission is to be appointed for the 
same reason that we appointed the Commission on Agricultural 
Inquiry. That commission consists of five Senators and five 
Representatives, and the same reasons which justified the ap- 
pointment of that commission justify the creation of this com- 
mission. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Another point that is embarrassing the in- 
dustry is that the smelters impose a burden on them. These 
great smelters make undue deductions for moisture in the ore 
and in many other particulars, and if that could be investigated 
it would develop facts that would aid the industry itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the estimate of the cost or ex- 
penses of this commission? 

Mr. RHODES. The commission serves without pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I know. We have observed how care- 
ful some commissions are ln expenditures, and with some how 
the extravagance goes wild. Would the gentleman object to 
limiting the amount to $10,0007 

Mr. RHODES. That question was raised in the Senate, but 
the gentleman will remember that there was no limit on the 
Joint agricultural commission, and none of the other commis- 
sions that have been created in the Senate have been limited in 
expenses. I see no good reason why the commission authorized 
in this resolution should be put under a limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee may not be able to see any 
good reason, but, as an Individual Member of Congress, I can see 
some reason why the commission should be placed under a limit 
as to their expenditure. I want to be reasonable as to the 
amount, but I do not intend to allow any commission to have a 
free rein. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman has allowed and this House 
has allowed the Joint Commission on Agriculture to proceed 
without Umit. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes; and the Coal Commission came in the 
other day for an additional appropriation of $400,000. 

Mr. RHODES. I trust the gentleman will be indulgent and 
let us state our case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. i 

Mr. RHODES. I never have come before the House and in- 
sisted on a proposition unless I believed there was merit in it. 
I do think in this case it would be unfair to the silver and gold 
mining industry to deny them this commission, and put the com- 
mission under a limitation as to expenses. I feel certain there 
will be no danger of this commission indulging in extravagant 
expenditures, and I think the gentleman ought not to insist on 
placing a limitation on it, because we do not know what those 
expenses are going to be. I am sure they will be modest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman object to some rea- 
sonable limitation? 

Mr. RHODES. I would not. I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a man on the floor of this House who is prepared 
to-day to say just what would constitute a reasonable expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve an objection 
to ask the question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to say to the gentlemen who are 
interested in this matter that they seem to have no idea what- 
ever of what it is going to cost the Govermment, and have 
brought in a bill under which the entire contingent fund of the 
House could be taken for expenses. They may travel all over 
the United States, to every mine and over every railroad in the 
study of the freight rates, and soforth. Under these conditions, 
whatever may have been provided in the past, does not the 
gentleman think it is time for the House to establish a precedent 
and fix the limitation of cost? 

Mr. ARENTZ We do not know whether it will be $10,000 


or $25,000. 
Mr. CRAMTON, I should think that $2,000 would be enough. 
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Mr. ARENTZ. They will want to make inquiry among all 
the nations of Europe. z 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under this bill they could not visit all of 
the nations of the world. They should do it in Washington. 

Mr. ARENTZ. They are not going to visit any country out- 
side of the United States. They may sit in Washington; they 
muy go as far as Butte, Mont. It will be necessary to travel 
in the United States, but we do not know how far; we do not 
know whether it would take $10,000 or $25,000, 

Mr. CRAMTON. This Congress right along has required the 
executive departments to come to Congress with detinite infor- 
mation—definite estimates. We require every Government 
department—every: executive department—to do that, and we 
ought to be willing to conform to it ourselves, If nobody knows 
how much is needed for this purpose, the bill had better wait 
until they get that Information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have some expression as to whether the proponents 
of this bill want to place any limitation on the cost of this 


commission, 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I am going te demand the regu- 
lar order. There are others interested in this calendar. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the regular order is de- 
manded, I shall object. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not going to demand the regular order, 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to ask some questions, 

Mr. COLTON, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has with- 
drawn his demand for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Under the authority of this bill it does not limit the five Sena- 
tors and five Representatives to Members of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, but they could be appointed from the retiring Mem- 
bers of the Sixty-seventh Congress who will go out of office 
next Sunday, and they could be appointed in five minutes after 
this resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman is referring to me, I will 
say that the Sixty-eighth Congress is quite agreeable to me. 
I would not go on this commission if I had a chance to. 

Mr. BLANTON, I did not know that the gentleman was 
connected with the matter at all and did not have him in 
mind. I know what has happened with respect to other com- 
missions. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oh, that suspicion is so often thrown around 
here that we are all looking for jobs. Iam not, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to know that, but other gentle- 
men are, and fat jobs are being filled every day. Members 
who are leaving this Congress could be appointed upon this 
conmumission, and then after they have performed the work 
they could come in as another commission did two years ago 
and ask for salaries at the rate of $7,500 per year, and get 
them out of the Treasury, and then extend their commission 
on for a long time, 

I want to ask the chairman of the committee why he did 
not limit this? There are other resolutions to come up similar 
to this one that do limit the appointments to Members of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, which will prevent extra salaries. I call 
attention to the fact that anywhere in continental United 
States this commission may meet. It may meet in Seattle, 
it may meet in San Francisco, it may meet in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., or it may meet in Miami, Fla., or in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The subject is one that is large enough to 
Justify that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But not to justify possible junketing trips. 
Just one other point. I call attention to this to show that the 
rights of the American people are not properly safeguarded. 
This bill provides for the appointment of a stenographer to 
wait upon the committee. We are to adjourn next Sunday. 
We have four reporters of committees, not the ones who are 
taking our debates here, but the ones who are in the House 
Office Building, who have offices there. They will not have 
one single thing to do for nine months and they are drawing 
$6,000 a year from the Treasury, with nine months’ vacation. 
Why does not the gentleman provide that one of them should 
serve on this committee and not have to appoint another patron- 
age stenographer with a new salury? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is addressing 
his inquiry to me, I desire to say that the author of the bill, 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Coron], has followed the 
language in existing congressional commissions. 

Mr. BLANTON. If this were the only one of such resolu- 


tions it would not be so bad, but the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CLARKE] has one in his pocket that he expects to 
call up. There are others here that are coming up in the 


closing hours of Congress for these commissions that can travel 
all over the world and the United States for the next nine 
months, during vacation, and waste thousands of dollars of the 
people's money. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the provision confining the 
activities of this commission to continental United States was 
put in the bill for the reason that the original act as intro- 
duced in the Senate would have authorized the commission to 
go anywhere, and members of the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining objected to that wide latitude. That phrase was put 
in there to confine the activities of the committee to the United 
States, 

Mr. BLANTON. That proves that some one had a design to 
travel over Europe. Just this further suggestion: One para- 
graph of this bill still directs this commission to confer with 

ies in foreign countries. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is necessary. 

Mr. RHODES. That can be done by correspondence, 

Mr. BLANTON. It attempts to limit that by inserting 
a provision that the committee shall not sit anywhere except 
in continental United States. That is a committee amend- 
ment. Suppose this passes the objection stage and the resolu- 
tion comes up for passage and that the gentleman offers his 
committee amendment and the House votes it down. Then 
the other provision in the bill will be the law and will permit 
this commission to hold its hearings in Liverpool, in London, 
in Paris, in Rome, or anywhere else in foreign countries. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate bill has that limitation in it 
and we ure trying to pass the Senate bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are some splendid gentlemen inter- 
ested in this matter, and I hate to oppose them, but I feel 
that it is ny duty to object to this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regu- 
lar order. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object If that is to be done. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, just give us a moment and we can meet 
the situation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, would not the Speaker recog- 
nize the gentleman from Utah to suspend the rules and pass 
this joint resolution? It will take only a few minutes, with 
these amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
now. 


The Chair could not do that 


RESERVOIR SITES, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3123) to amend section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act providing for the location and purchase of public 
lands for reservoir sites,’ approved January 13, 1897, as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the location and purchase of public lands for reservoir 
sites.” approved January 13, 1897, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sentence: 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, under such rules, 
regulations, and conditions as he may prescribe, upon application by 
such person, company, or corporation, may nt permission to fence 
such reservoirs in order to protect live stock. to conserve water, and 
to preserve its quality and conditions: Provided, That such reservoir 
shall be open to the free use of any person desiring to water animals 
of any kind; but any fence erected under the authority hereof shall 
be immediately removed on the order of the Secretary.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read a 
third time, and passed. 
MINING OF COAL, OIL, ETC., ON PUBLIC DOMAIN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3794) to amend section 35 of the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oll shale, 
gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved February 25, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the pres- 


BRIDGE ACROSS TUG FORK OF BIG SANDY RIVER, KY. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11477) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill- - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


struct, Maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near the mouth of ter Creek, in the county of 
Vike, in the State of Kentucky, in accordance with the visions of 
the act entitled “An act to r te the construction of ges over 
navigable waters,” ap roved ch 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. : 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
briefly to extend my remarks in the Recorp and explain the 
delay in reference to the passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 


SALE OF CERTAIN AIR SERVICE PROPERTY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14388) to authorize the sale of certain 
Government property and authorizing an appropriation for per- 
manent buildings and improvements for use of the engineering 
division ef the Air Service of the Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COLUMBIA RIVER AND WILLAMETTE SLOUGH, OREG. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 415) for the relief of St. 
Helens, Oreg., by improving the channel between the harbor of 
St. Helens and the Columbia River. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this joint resolution? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all of lines 3 to 10, inclusive, page 1, and insert in Hen 
thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
modify the project for the improvement of the Columbia and lower 
Willamette Rivers, below Portland, Oreg., in accordance with fhe re- 
ports submitted in House Document No. 156, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


GRANTING HELL’S HALF ACRE TO NATRONA COUNTY, WYO., FOR A 
PUBLIC PARK. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4146) permitting the State of Wyoming to re- 
convey certain lands to the United States and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, and providing for the patenting of certain 
lands to Natrona County, Wyo., for public-park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this being a bill to grant a patent of interest to the people of 
Wyoming, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That upon delivery to the Secretary of the In- 
terior by the State of Wyoming of its properly executed and duly re- 
corded deed or deeds 5 the United States of America in 
fee simple the lands in section 4 
of the sixth erst meridian, containing approximately 
the said State shall 


propriated public lands of the United States in said State, for the same 


rpeses, and subject to the same ons and limitations nnder 
which the lands so e were held. 

Sec. 2. That when the title to section 36, township 36 north, ra 
86 west of the sixth pea 1 meridian, shall have revested in the 
United States pursuant to the foregoing provisions, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall cause a patent to issue conveying the said section 36, 
township 36 north, range 86 west, 8 with the north half of 
section 1, township 35 north, range west of the sixth princi 
meridian, to Natrona County, Wyo., In trust for the ge srg of a 

blic park, but in said patent there shall be reserved to United 

tes all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits within said lands and 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 

Sec. 8. That the grant herein made is upon the express condition 
that within 30 days of the receipt of any request therefor from the 
Secretary of the Interior the county clerk of Natrona County, Wyo., 
shall submit to the Secretary of the Interior a report as to the use 
made of the land herein granted the county durt the precedi 
period named in such request, showing compliance with the terms a 
conditions stated in this act; and that in the event of his failure to so 
report, or in the event of a showing in such report to the Secretary of 
the Interior that the terms of the grant have not been complied with, 
the grant shall be held to be forfeited, and the Attorney General of the 
United States shall institute suit in the proper court for the recovery 
of said lands, 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. - 

AMENDING PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAWS, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 14111) to amend the patent and 
trade-mark laws, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, my 
friend from Texas did not object to the other bill because, as 
the report shows, it is right around and includes what is known 
as Hell's Half Acre.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman, I presume, is thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of the location? 

Mr. RAKER. Close, as you and ourselves; we meet on the 
border. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did the gentleman ever get close enough 
to be singed? 

Mr. RAKER. I trust my friend has not been singed. We 
all have to keep a close lookout lest we slip. You know as well 
as I what might surely follow a careless act or wrong objec- 
tion. I just wanted to refer to it by way of saying that some- 
times it is advisable not to object. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. BLANTON, He is much more likely to get singed here 
than there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reference to this bill, reserving the 
right to object, this is a rather important bill, reported rather 
recently, to authorize the Commissioner of Patents or his assist- 
ants to modify and reinstate a patent and correct a mistake. 
The gentleman shakes his head as if to say that is not the pur- 
pose. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, the rules of the Patent Office 
now provide that these mistakes may be corrected by certifi- 
cates, and what we want to do here is to give those certificates 
the authority of law. Practically all the people accept them, 
but sometimes we find somebody who does not accept those 
and then the whole matter has to go down to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and the whole thing be reprinted at 
a cost, for instance, in a case like this, of $49, where this 
certificate has only cost $2. Practically everybody accepts 
such certificates, but we want to give them the authority of 
law and save money to the Patent Office instead of its being a 
larger expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand, under the existing 
practice the Commissioner of Patents when he discovers a mis- 
take has the right to correct it by issuing a certificate—— 

Mr. VESTAL. And we want to give those certificates the 
authority of law, of correction, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that a minor change will be made, 
but I will not draw attention to it until the change is made. I 
will withdraw my reservation of an objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reservation of objection is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That whenever a mistake in a patent or trade- 
mark registration, incurred through the fault of the Patent Office, is 
clearly lesed by the records or files of the office, a certificate, stat- 
ing the fact and nature of such mistake, signed by the Commissioner 
of Patents and sealed with the seal of the Patent Office, may be issued, 
without charge, and recorded in the records of patents or trade-marks, 
and a printed copy thereof attached to each printed copy of the patent 
or trade-mark r tion, and such certificate shall thereafter be con- 
sidered as part of the original, and every patent or trade-mark registra- 
tion, together with such certificate, shall have the same effect and opera- 


tion in law on the trial of all actions for causes thereafter arising as 


if the same bad been originally issued in such corrected form. Ali such 


certificates heretofore issued in accordance with the rules of the Patent 
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Office and the patents or trade-mark registrations to which they are 
attached shall have the same force and effect as if such certificates had 
been specifically authorized by statute. 

Sxd. 2, That section 892 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 892. Written or printed copies of any records, books, papers, 
or drawings belonging to the Patent Office, of letters patent, of cer- 
tificates of registration of trade-marks, labels, or prints, authenticated 
ly the seal of the Patent Office and certified by the commissioner thereof, 
or in his name attested by a chief of division duly designated by the 
commissioner, shall be evidence in all cases wherein the originals could 
be evidence; and any person making application therefor and paying 
the fee required by law shall have certified copies thereof.” 

BC. 8. e 11 of the trade-mark act of TOAT 20, 1905, 
being Thirty-third Statutes at Large, page 725, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows : 

“Sec. 11. That certificates of registration of trade-marks shall be 
sued in the name of the United States of America, under the seal o 
he Patent Office, and shall either be signed by the Commissioner of 
atents or have his name printed thereon and attested by an Assistant 
ommissioner of Patents or by one of the law examiners duly desig- 

nated by the Commissioner of Patents, and a record thereof, together 
with printed copies of the drawing and statement of the applicant, shall 
be kept in books for that purpose; The certificate shall state the date 
on whieh the application for registration was received in the Patent 
Office. Certificates of re: tion of trade-marks may be issued to the 
assignee of the applicant, but the assignment must first be entered of 
record in the Patent Office,” 

With a committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 24, strike out the words page 725.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To the committee amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Page 2, line 23, strike out the words 
“being Thirty-third Statutes at Large” and insert in lieu there- 
of (33 Statutes at Large, page 724).” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 2, line 28, after “ 1905,” 
strike out the words being Thirty-third Statutes at Large and insert 
in licu thereof “(38 Statutes at rge, page 724)”, with a comma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Olerk will report the next 
bill. 


NAVAL STORES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Was the bill (H. R. 14826) establishing standard grades of 
naval stores, preventing deception in transactions in naval 
stores, regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, before the objecting stage is 
passed I think some explanation should be made of this rather 
important measure, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
reseryes the right to object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply provides for 
the standardization of naval stores. There is so much of them 
being adulterated that it seems the unanimous sentiment of 
those who have knowledge of it that the bill should be passed, 
both in the interest of the purchaser and of the producer. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has not a similar bill been passed by 
the Senate? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. I propose to have the House bill laid 
aside and take up the Senate bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There seems to be a necessity requiring a 
statement as to the quality of wool and the like. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will say to the gentleman that 20 per cent 
of all the naval stores purchased by the United States are 
adulterated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All manufacturers, as I understand, are in 
favor of this measure, are they not? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; the producers and the consumers and 
the public generally favor it. We had representatives before us 
of the Bureau of Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture 
recently, and they all agreed upon this bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up the bill S. 1076. It is identical with this, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to take up the Senate bill 1076, an identical 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1076) establishing standard grades of naval stores, prevent- 
ing deception in transactions in nayal stores, regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, eto., That, for convenience of reference, 
be designated and cited as “The naval stores act,” 

Sue. 2. That, when used in this act— 

{a} “ Naval stores“ means spirits of turpentine and rosin. 

b) “Spirits of turpentine” includes gum spirits of turpentine and 
wood tur hine 1 i 
um spirits of turpentine” means spirits of turpentine made 
from gum (oleoresin) from a living tree. : si 

(d) ** Wood 57 58 " includes steam distilled wood turpentine and 
destructively distilled wood turpentine. 

(e) “Steam distilled wood ntine“ means wood turpentine dis- 
tilled with steam from the oleoresin within or extracted from the wood. 

(£) „ Destructively distilled wood turpentine” means wood turpen- 
tine obtained in the destructive distillation of the wood. 

f ) Rosin " includes gum rosin and wood rosin. 

) “Gum rosin’ means rosin remaining after the distillation of 


gum spirits of turpentine. 
0 gosin remaining after the distillation of 
ne. 


Wood rosin” means 
hacks ent ta! f 1 sto 

ackage means any container of naval s and includes 

barrel, tank, tank car, or ether receptacle. ni 

(k) “ Person includes partnerships, associations, 
as well as individuals. z 

(1) The term “ commerce” means commerce between any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, and any place out- 
side thereof ; or between points within the same State, ‘Rerritory, or 
possession, or the District of Columbia, but through ent place outside 
8 i or within any Territory or possession or e District of 

a. 

Sac. 3. That for the pu 8 0 me act the kinds of spirits of tur- 
pentine defined in subdivisions (c), (e), and (f) o on 2 hereof 
and the rosin types heretofore pared and recommended under 
existing laws, by or under authority of the vein ine! of Agricuiture, 
are hereby made the standards for naval stores until otherwise pre- 
scribed as hereinafter provided. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to establish and promulgate standards for naval stores for 
which no standards are herein provided, after at least three months’ 
notice of the proposed standard shall have been prs to the trade, so 
far as practicable, and due hearings or reasonable opportunities to be 
heard shall have been afforded those favoring or o the same, 
No such standard shall become effective until after three months from 
the date of the promulgation thereof. Any standard made by this act 
or established and promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
accordance therewith may be modified by said tary whenever, 
for reasons and causes deemed by him sufficient, the interests of the 
trade shall so require, after at least six months’ notice of the pro 
modification shall have been given to the trade, so far as practicable, 
and due hear or reasonable opportunities to be heard shall have 
been afforded those favoring or opposing the same; and no such modi- 
fication so made shall become effective until after six months from the 


date when made. 
The various grades of rosin, from highest to lowest, shall be desig- 
ereinbefore provided, by the 


nated, unless and until changed, as 
following letters, respectively: X, WW, WG, N, M, K, I, H, G, F 
B, together with the designation gum rosin" or wood 
rosin,” as the case may be. 
n made and authorized to be made shall be 


The Clerk will report the Sen- 


this act may 


steam 


and corporations, 


re 


E, D, and 
The standards here 
known as the “official naval stores standards of the United States,” 
and may be referred to by the abbreviated expression “ United States 
Standards,” and shall be the standards by which all naval stores in 
commerce shall be graded and described. 
Sec, 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall poe, if prac- 
ticable, any interested person with duplicates of e official naval 
stores standards of the United States upon request accompanied by 
tender of satisfactory security for the return thereof, under such regu- 
lations as he mar prescribe. The Secretary of Agriculture shall ex- 
amine, if practicable, upon request of any interested person, any naval 
stores and shall mea doa lassify, or grade the same on tender of the 
cost thereof as red red by him, under such regulations as he ma 
pesis; He shall furnish a certificate showing the analais classi- 
cation, or grade of such naval stores, which certificate shall be prima 
facie evidence of the analysis, classification, or grade of such naval 
stores and of the contents of any package from which the same ma 
ave been taken, as well as of the correctness of such analysis, classi- 
cation, or de, and shall be admissible as such in any court. 
Sec. 5. That the following acts are hereby declared injurious to com- 
merce in naval stores and are hereby prohibited and made unlawful: 
(a) The sale in commerce of any naval stores, or of anything offered 
as such, except under or by reference to United States standards. 
he sale of any naval stores under or by reference to United 
States standards which is other than what it Is represented to be. 
te) The use in ecommerce of the word “turpentine” or the word 
“rosin,” singly cr with any other word or words, or of any compound, 
derivative, or imitation of either such word, or o an misleading word, 
or of any word, combination of words, letter or combination of letters, 
rovided herein or by the Secretary of Agriculture to be used to des- 
lahr naval stores of any kind or grade, in selling, offering for sale, 
advertising, or shipping anything other than naval stores of the United * 
States standards. 
he use in commerce of any false, misleading, or decéitful means 
or practice in the sale of naval stores or of anything offered as such. 
kc. 6. That any person willfully violating any provision of section 
5 of this act shall, on conviction, be punished for each offense by a fine 
. $5,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or 


SEC. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
purchase from time to time in open market samples of spirits of turpen- 


1923. 
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tine and of anything offered for sale as such for the purpose of analysis, 
classification, or grading and of detecting any violation of this act. He 
shall report to the Department of Justice for appropriate action any 
violation of this act coming to his knowledge. He is algo authorized to 
pubiish from time to time results of any analysis, classification, or 
grading of spirits of turpentine and of anything offered for sale as such 
made by him under any provision of this act, 

Sec. 8. That there are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for the administration and enforcement of this act, 
and within the limits of such sums the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to employ such persons and means and make such expenditures 
for printing, telegrams, telephones, books of reference, periodicals, furni- 
ture, stationery, office equipment, travel and supplies, and all other ex- 
penses as shall necessary in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

Sec, 9. That if any provision of this act or the apples ion thereof to 
any person or circumstances is held inyalid, the validity of the remain- 
der of the act and of the sppheation of such provision to other persons 
and circumstances shall no affected thereby. 

Sec. 10. That this act shall become effective at the expiration of 90 
days next after the date of its approval. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition, and I ask 
for recognition in opposition to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons why I oppose 
the bill is that I do not understand it. That is a very good 
reason for opposing it. I have been unable to follow it. 

Another reason is that I would like to save the time of the 
House, and I would save the other four minutes if the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] will withdraw his objection to 
the request I previously made, and which I am about to renew, 
I ask permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incor- 
porating a letter from Mr. Samuel Untermyer, the letter being 
a refutation of certain charges made against him during a 
debate in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think that any individual in the United States who, 

off in another State, villifies a whole committee of the House of 
Representatives, without any qualification at all, ought to have 
his remarks put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Texas ob- 
jects. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not want at this late hour to renew the 
controversy in which Mr. Untermyer participated. This re- 
quest was to be made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Tomas], who presented a minority report in the matter, but 
he has been in the hospital ill and somebody has asked me to 
present the request to the House. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LONDON, I will. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Before the Committee on the Judiciary had 
done a thing Mr. Untermyer undertook to make an attack on 
it in the newspapers. He has repeated it; he has succeeded in 
getting a lot of stuff into the Rxconb, and it does not seem to me 
that he should be given the privilege of spreading any more of 
this stuff in the Recorp attacking the committee. It is not fair 
to the committee; it takes too much time to defend the com- 
mittee—— 

A Meneses. The regular order. 

Mr. LONDON. I am using my five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is proceeding by grace of 
the House. Under the rule the gentleman must confine him- 
self to the matter under discussion. 

Mr. LONDON. How much time have I remaining, 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
four and a half minutes of his five minutes, 

Mr. LONDON. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota and 
the gentleman from Texas to withdraw their objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to wait until we are sure there are 
no improper attacks on the committee in the article which the 
gentleman wishes to put in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONDON. I showed this letter to the gentleman frow 
Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. 
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The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr, ASWELL, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that turpen- 
tine farming is one of the old industries of this country, en- 
gaged in from earlier colonial days. The oldest known records 
indicate that tar and pitch were made by the French in Nova 
Scotia as early as 1606. As early as 1610 the colony at James- 
town, Va., had instructions for making turpentine, but appar- 
ently there is no record of the shipment of turpentine from 
Jamestown. 

As early as 1694 rosin was being shipped from New England 
to England, but whether this rosin originated in the New Eng- 
land States or had been made from the turpentine gum gathered 
farther South is not clear. 

Turpentine farming may be said to have really begun in this 
country in North Carolina in 1723, and from that time until af- 
ter the Civil War, possibly as late as 1870, the production of 
turpentine was primarily, if not entirely, a plantation industry 
carried on to a large extent by the planters coordinately with 
their other farm work. Throughout this period the production 
of turpentine was generally known as “turpentine farming ” 
and even in certain sections of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia is now frequently spoken of in the same terms. 
The term “ turpentine or rosin manufacture” is practically un- 
known in the turpentine and rosin producing section. People 
who work timber for turpentine and rosin are known in the 
South as “turpentine producers” or “ turpentine operators,” or 
“ turpentine farmers,” never as “turpentine manufacturers.” 

Until after the Civil War comparatively little turpentine was 
distilled on the plantations. Until about 1830 the turpentine 
or gum was put in approximately 300 pound barrels and shipped 
to England or to Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, where by 
distillation it was separated into spirits of turpentine and rosin. 
Since about 1830 the separation of spirits of turpentine and gum 
has been made at Wilmington, N. C., where the stills were 
erected and in fact the larger part of the turpentine and rosin 
made in North Carolina to-day is produced at Wilmington from 
gum which has been shipped in barrels from interior points. 

As the industry grew more and more planters established 
their own stills until, with the expansion of the industry into 
the States to the south and west of North Carolina, most of the 
operators had their own stills located on the tract of timber 
they were working, though even to-day in the Atlantic seaboard 
States there are a number of people interested in turpentine 
and rosin who have no stills of their own but sell their gum 
direct to another operator who has a still or turn it over to him 
for distillation for their account. 

The production of turpentine and rosin, which began and con- 
tinued up until after the Civil War largely as a plantation oper- 
ation, has become more and more specialized until it is now con- 
ducted by a specially trained and experienced set of men, just 
as large-scale orcharding or ranching, creamery or cheese fac- 
tories are operated. Most of the operators, however, are com- 
paratively small. The Census Report for 1899 shows that 8 
per cent of the operations are conducted with a capital of less 
than $5,000, 33.2 per cent with a capital of from $5,000 to 
$20,000, 494 per cent with a capital of from $20,000 to $100,000, 
and 8.8 per cent with a capital of $100,000 and over; but 247 of 
the 1,200 establishments listed are owned by corporations; the 
others are owned by individuals or partnerships. It is rela- 
tively certain that about one-half per cent of the turpentine and 
rosin operations are conducted on capital of less than $30,000, 
which would not go far in financing a cotton plantation in the 
South, a butter or cheese factory in Michigan or New York, an 
orchard in Washington, California, Florida, or Virginia, nor 
would it run much of a corn or wheat farm in any of the 
States north of the Ohio River or as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains. 

There are about 1,400 turpentine and rosin producers in this 
country, and probably 200 or 300 of these do not have their own 
stills but sell the gum direct to other establishments, There 
are approximately 45,000 people employed in the industry. The 
invested capital is something more than $80,000,000, the annual 
salaries and wages amount to more than $18,000,000, and the 
value of the products is more than $50,000,000 annually. 

In this connection it may be of interest to consider the 
parallel statistical data concerning the butter, cheese, and 
condensed-milk industry. 

According to the 1919 Census of Manufactures, the total 
quantities of these materials produced in plants of this kind 
are as follows: 

Total butter, 920,500,000 pounds, yalued at something over $522,- 


000,000; total cheese. 473,500,000 pounds, valued at approximatel 
$137,000,000 ; condensed milk, 2,093, „000 pounds, valued at N 
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mately $293,000,000; total capital invested in these plants Is 2 
mately $315,000,000; salaries and wages are approximately $54,000,000, 
and the total value of the product is approximately $1,066,000,000. 

There are 7,669 establishments, 59.6 per cent of which have 
a capital of less than $100,000, and this 59.6 per cent of the 
establishments produce but 22 per cent of the total value of 
the product. The percentage of the plants operated by cor- 
porations is 78.2. The value of the products produced by cor- 
porations is 65.9 per cent of the whole. 

Minnesota produces 146,300,000 pounds of butter and about 
10,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

Wiseonsin produces over 93,000,000 pounds of butter, 298,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese, and 248,000,000 pounds of condensed 
milk. 

Towa produces 90,000,000 pounds of butter, 10,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, 800,000,000 pounds of condensed milk. 

Ohio produces 64,000,000 pounds of butter, 5,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, 119,000,000 pounds of condensed milk. 

California produces 64,000,000 pounds of butter, 9,700,000 
pounds of cheese, 46,000,000 pounds of condensed milk. 

New York produces approximately 16,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter, 89,000,000 pounds of cheese, and 474,000,000 pounds of con- 
densed milk. 

The following facts are pertinent to this bill: 

It has found that from 20 to 80 per cent of the samples of 
turpentine which have been collected in recent years have been 
adulterated anywhere from 2 to 50 or 60 per cent, also that in 
a good many localities, especially in the smaller stores, a min- 
eral oil is delivered to the purchaser who asks for turpentine, 
and the ordinary small buyer who purchases from 1 to 5 gal- 
lons of turpentine has no reliable means by which he can deter- 
mine whether or not the turpentine is adulterated. Many small 
shipments of 10 gallons or less are made interstate from the 
wholesale markets in one State to the retail stores in another. 

Of the 100 or more deliveries of rosin which the Bureau of 
Chemistry has examined in the past two years, representing a 
total of from 30,000 to 40,000 barrels, all but a dozen of these 
different lots were found to be misgraded 20 per cent or more, 
and 60 per cent were misgraded 40 per cent or more, and about 
50 per cent were misgraded two grades or more. 

From the information which has been secured during the past 
five or six years, it appears that the adulteration of turpentine 
is increasing both in the producing and in the consuming sec- 
tions. The misgrading of rosin is quife as general as it was 
four or five years ago. 

While turpentine and rosin are made in the South, practically 
all is consumed in the North or West, or is exported, something 
over half being used in this country. 

Formerly rosin was graded by means of samples made from 
rosin. These rosin samples were subject to bleaching, were 
easily broken, and in warm weather became misshapen. The 
Bureau of Chemistry has prepared standard type samples 
made of glass, and these have been accepted by all of the naval- 
stores trade organizations in this country and are in general 
use in the grading of rosin, They have, however, no legal 
status except such as is given them by their general use. 

No opposition on the part of either producers, consumers, or 
dealers in naval stores is known, 

It is estimated that it will cost not more than $5,000 the 
first year to enforce this act, since the existing facilities of 
the Bureau of Chemistry can be utilized in part of the work. 
It is not anticipated that the work will cost more than $10,000 
a year thereafter, 

It is also estimated that the receipts from the examinations 
and tests which the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
make will ultimately cover the expense of enforcing the act. 
It is provided in the bill that these receipts be turned into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 

For the season April 1, 1921, to April 1, 1922, the total pro- 
duction of turpentine in this country was approximately 486,000 
standard barrels of 50 gallons and the production of rosin was 
1,654,000 standard barrels of 500 pounds. ‘These figures are 
for gum turpentine and gum rosin only. Wood turpentine and 
wood rosin constitute about 10 per cent additional. Florida 
produces about 40 per cent, Georgia about 23 per cent, Alabama 
about 12 per cent, Louisiana about 11 per cent, Mississippi 
about 10 per cent, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas 
about 4 per cent of the crop, 


SALARIES OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND UNITED STATES 
MARSHALS. . 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 

was the bill S. 425, “An act authorizing the Attorney Gen- 

eral of the United States to fix the salaries of United States 


attorneys and United ‘States marshals of the several judicial 
districts of the United States within certain limits.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported by our 
distinguished colleague from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap]. Next 
Sunday our distinguished friend will have completed 20 years 
of honorable, faithful, efficient service in this House. [Ap- 
plause.] I am one of those in this House who. appreciates 
that service, who appreciates what the efforts of the distin- 
guished gentleman, aided by his colleagues, have brought to 
his State and the Nation. He goes from this House back to 
Minnesota with the affection and regard and high appreciation 
of the present speaker and his many friends here. 

Mr. Speaker, the name of the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota will live long in the United States; it will have a 
place here and in our Nation when our names probably are 
long forgotten. [Applause.] His name will be before the 
American people when the names of his traducers throughout 
the land are forgotten. [Applause.] 

The distinguished gentleman from Minnesota has had ‘his 
name prominently connected with the closing of every saloon 
in this great Nation, with the closing of every brothel, with the 
closing of every dive. It is a name that stands for honor anil 
for sobriety and for national morality. [Applause] It will 
continue to stand for the things that make home and the fire- 
side secure and worth while. Tt has been beneficial in setting 
a worthy example not only to the House of Representatives and 
Congress, not only to the State of Minnesota, but to the great 
United States, aye, even unto the whole world. Mr. Vorsrrap 
in serving in the National Congress has served his country 
well. I am sure whatever you colleagues may think about the 
question so vitally connected with his name, whatever stand 
you may have taken on that question, I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota goes back to his home State 
next Sunday with your high regard, your sincere esteem, your 
confidence, and the hope for his success and happiness through 
the remainder of his life. I am sure I am not alone in hoping 
that he will soon come back to this National Capitol and again 
help serve his country. 

Mr. UPSHAW rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Georgia rise? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of say- 
ing a few words concerning the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. VotsTeap], and ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, we have heard one yery good speech on 
the gentleman. If it is only as to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, I do not object. X 

Mr. UPSHAW. That is all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is an inspiring commentary on the immortality of human influ- 
ence for a man to so live and so relate himself to a worthy 
cause that his name is given in unsullied honor to history’s 
living page. 

We honor such a builder of civilization to-day in the person 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, the Hon. ANprew J. Vor- 
sTEAD, and it is eminently fitting that as he closes his long and 
honorable career as a Member of this Congress we should pause 
a few minutes in thoughtful, appreciative recognition of his 
distinguished services. Because of his character and his ac- 
knowledged ability he was made chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and because of this position his name is forever linked 
to our national enforcement law which the passage of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution made incumbent 
upon Congress. 

Regardless of any man’s personal taste and legislative predi- 
lections, he must admit that it is a signal and imperishable 
honor to have one’s name made the synonym of the greatest 
piece of moral and humanitarian legislation ever enacted 
through due constitutional process by any nation on earth. 
But I wish to protest, in the name of all the forces of righteons- 
ness in America, against the disparaging criticisms of the liquor 
press of this country concerning what they are pleased to term 
“ gloomy Volsteadism.” They are seeking to discount ‘national 
prohibition by the aspersive application of a personality or an 
epithet. However great any man’s name, however ontstanding 
any personality, let it be remembered that this law, which 
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fought ifs way to victory as the expression of generations of 
agitation, education, and prayerful consecration, is greater than 
any personality and more powerful than any name. This law is 
no more Volsteadism ” than it is Neal Dowism, or Frances E. 
Willardism, or John P. St. Johnism, or John G. Wooleyism, or 
Howard Russellism, or Wayne Wheelerism—it is greater, I tell 
you, a million times greater than any of these—it is American- 
ism, sane, sober, constitutional Americanism [applause]—a tri- 
umphant, unselfish Americanism that stands, first of all, for the 
stainless purity and sobriety of it own flag and every home 
beneath that flag—and then, pray God, for altruistic leadership 
in carrying sobriety to the drinking, staggering world. 
HAS WARMED MILLIONS OF HEARTHSTONES. 

We have all laughed about the story of that enterprising 
Pennsylvania citizen who hit upon a clever plan to replenish 
his winter coal supply. Erecting a sign, “Hurrah for Vol- 
stead!” beside the railroad, every trainman who mourned for 
his beer, every hobo who liked illicit Uquor as well as an 
illicit ride, would grab a lump of coal from the open car 
and hurl it at the sign. And before the winter was very far 
advanced he could take down his sign in thrifty triumph, for 
his coal bin was full and his furnace all aglow. [Laughter.] 

Oh, my colleague from Minnesota, let the liquor editors rave 
about your name and the law you helped to frame and pass, 
but we love to remember that, because of the saving influence 
of the law that bears your honored name, fires haye been 
kindled on millions of hearthstones that were erstwhile cold 
and desolate, millions of empty larders have been filled with 
plenty and to spare, and the roses of beauty and happiness, 
thank God, have been made to bloom on the wan and wasted 
cheeks of millions of wives and mothers and laughing children. 
Yes, hurrah for the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
law! [Laughter and applause.) 

The strange, strange thing, gentlemen of this House, is that 
any friend of humanity can give courage to lawbreakers and 
liars by criticizing, instead of obeying and defending, this benev- 
olent, wholesome law. 

Although every honest man must agree that conditions are 
greatly improved over the old legalized reign of rum and ruin, 
we must agree that President Harding told the truth when he 
recently said before this Congress that the situation is gravely 
serious, and before the curtain falls on the Sixty-seventh 
Congress I desire to say a final word for vacation contempla- 
tion concerning the supremest question before the people of 
this country, and before coming to my main argument I wish 
to gratefully acknowledge the vigilant kindness of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], the ever-alert gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton], and the unique gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Quin] in making prompt reply during my 
imperative absence to the “wet” speeches of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Hur] and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cockran], whose rash efforts to answer my plea for sober 
officials and sober citizens led them into the commission of what 
I counted monumental follies. It is pertinent, perhaps, to say 
that I was celebrating that modern edition of the Fourth of 
July, the 16th of January, anniversary of the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment, by addressing a great “dry” rally in 
New York, the home city of Mr. Cockran, and there I witnessed 
the militant birth of a national movement for sober officials 
and the righteous triumph of constitutional law that would 
make the black hair of Mr. Hier turn gray overnight and that 
would have caused consternation to the eloquent tribune of 
Tammany Hall and those gay “ wet” twins from Boston, Hon. 
James GALLIYAN and Hon. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM. 

One other little side journey I wish to take before starting on 
the main line. I wish the genial and gentlemanly newspaper 
men to get straight forevermore my ecelesiastical status. In 
introducing my recent pleas for official sobriety the papers have 
referred to me as “a former evangelist” and the “ preacher 
Congressman.” I want it distinctly understood that I am not 
an “ex” anything. What I was I am. I am not an ordained 
preacher; I am just a layman, “a sinner saved by grace.” I 
hope, believing with all my heart that since religion is the 
greatest thing in the world, holding within its compass the 
supremest issues of time and eternity, it is the commanding 
duty as well as the joyous privilege of every Christian man 
and woman to be active in church work, “every day and Sun- 
day, too.” For, remember, we are living the only life we 
shall ever live “between the two peaks of God’s eternity,” and 
no journeyman of the ages has a right to “kill time,” for “it 
is time that is killing him.” 

TAKES COLLEAGUES INTO HIS CONFIDENCE, 

Very frankly, taking my colleagues into my confidence, one 
reason I have never been ordained to preach, I have wanted to 
feel free as a layman to help lick the fellow who jumps on 
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preachers; whenever I hear a blind, stingy parasite say that 
“a p-r-e-a-c-h-e-r always hears the call where the biggest salary 
IS,“ I want to be free as a layman to lash him with my tongue 
or crack him with my crutch and remind him that he is one of 
the “nuts” that do not pay any of the salary. And when I 
hear another blind parasite say that “ preachers’ children are 
the worst children in the world,” I love to be free as a layman 
to look him in the face and tell him “ without mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion” that he is an unmitigated fool or 
an unfumigated liar—“ either all or both.” If one child of a 
preacher goes wrong, you tell the world; but you hear nothing 
of the ninety and nine who live on In the modest beauty or the 
conqnering glory of their God-fearing lives, going out from the 
sacred influences of family altars and sacrificial parental ex- 
ample, making a positive gulf stream of blessing through the 
social, spiritual, educational, and political life of the Nation 
fructifying every shore that it touches. Verily the faithful 
preacher is the pack horse of the community life. He restrains 
the erring, marries the loving, comforts the sorrowing, buries 
the dead, and then usually sinks into his grave without money 
enough to purchase his own winding sheet, because, like his 
Master, he has loved humanity better than he has loved worldly 
preferment or the “yellow glare of gold.“ Thinking of how 
preachers, Bibles, churches, and schools give fundamental value 
to our own homes, our property, and everything that is worth 
while in our treasured civilization, I love to be free as a layman 
to crown the underpaid preachers and teachers as the most 
unselfish men and women the world has ever seen. 
AS STRAIGHT AS A STRAIGHT LINE. 

Let me say at the very outset that I challenge a critical, hon- 
est review of my every statement concerning this matter, both 
before and since my plea for sober officials. My course in this 
contention has been as straight as the geometrical definition of a 
straight line—the shortest distance between two given points. 
I simply seized upon the President’s call for a conference of 
governors to consider ways and means for a better enforcement 
of the prohibition law, to commend the power of official ex- 
ample as the quickest and surest way to get results; and while 
recommending the strict observance of the Volstead law and the 
spirit of the eighteenth amendment by all governors, I nat- 
urally—and I think very properly—widened the application to 
all officials in Washington and all officials everywhere, espe- 
cially those whose oath of office calls for loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The discussion of the sanity, safety, 
and crying necessity of this plea could hardly be called 
academic, for the converse of the proposition is unthinkable—it 
is simply preposterous. 

Paying glad and grateful tribute to the vast majority of my 
colleagues who, I declared, practice the prohibition which their 
votes profess, I earnestly and honestly called on those who do 
not to give up their bibulous habits and encourage all high of- 
ficials to set an example of sobriety and obedience to law for 
the sake of clean citizenship and happy homes among the masses 
of the American people. 

And despite the sensational hysterics of a few very “wet” 
newspapers, the overwhelming majority of the correspondents in 
the press galleries being square, fair, and helpful, I have not 
sought to embarrass anybody but devilish, defiant bootleggers. As 
they can not live without patrons, I have tried to dissuade these 
patrons from their personal and official devilment. There was 
no occasion, it seems to me, for the excitement that has ex- 
pressed itself in news columns, on editorial pages, and among 
the magazines and cartoonists of the country; but hostile edi- 
tors may criticlze and “ wet” politicians may try to make it a 
joke, punmakers may pun, and funmakers make fun; but when 
a man knows he is on the side of the Constitution and sobriety 
he can be tranquil in heart and humbly but proudly conscious 
of victory. In the’triumphant words of that old camp-meeting 
song he can Smile at Satan’s rage and face a frowning world,” 
“Thrice armed is he whose cause is just.” 

PRESERVING “LIBERTY ” IN ALCOHOL. 


Packed into one paragraph, all who have heard the recent 
speeches of the eloquent gentlemen from New York and Boston 
will agree that they mean this and only this: That all laws must 
conform to the the customs of the communities for which they 
are made, and that all efforts to regulate and restrain by 
law the inclinations, the habits, and the “ liberties” of the indi- 
vidual are born of fanaticism and doomed to failure. Weaving 
a halo of eloquence around the brow of the great lawyer, James 
©. Carter, whe spent the last seven years of his life writing 
lectures for the Harvard Law School on “The Philosophy of 
Law,” the late Mr. Cockran made this statement: 


The main proposition underlying them was that all law is merely 
custom; that no statute can have the force of law which does not 
eutorce customs already established in the locality affected by it, 
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Why, gentlemen of the House, that unthinkable position would 
nullify every law of God and man from Sinai to Washington, 
D. C.—yea, and that utterly unthinkable contention would shat- 
ter the towering temple of every state and national government 
on earth, It would subject every governing entity to the caprice 
of every defiant atom. ITlJinois would tremble daily before the 
behest of Chicago, Ohio would crouch and cower when Cincin- 
nati showed its gnashing teeth, Massachusetts would run under 
the bed when “rum cultured” Boston entered the door, and the 
Goddess of Liberty herself would splash into the waters of the 
Bay of New York or plunge from her sunlit apex on the proud 
dome of every capitol in which we make laws for the whole 
Nation to-day just because boozy Baltimore and gay and god- 
less Gotham shake their fists at the Constitution and the flag 
and tell sober “ Uncle Sam” to go where it does not snow! 

The difference between their concept of liberty“ and mine is 
this: I think liberty can be preserved in the duly enacted Con- 
stitution and in the loyal hearts of sober American citizens, and 
they think liberty “can only be preserved in alcohol.” 

These gentlemen complain that the purpose of prohibition—“ to 
make men good ”—is “utterly repugnant to every element of 
democracy.” It is further declared concerning the purpose to 
make men good by law: 


This. is precisely what no government can do and which no demo- 
cratic government can undertake to do without violating the principles 
that are absolutely fundamental, 


THE WISDOM OF GLADSTONE. 

Over against this baseless governmental fallacy I offer the 
declaration of William E. Gladstone—that towering genius and 
Christian statesman, of whom Henry Grady said, “ He seems to 
have caught the inspiration of the Infinite and towers, half 
human and half divine, from his earthly eminence, while the 
light of another world seems beating in his grand old face.” 
This great builder of Christian civilization said: 

It is the duty of government to make it as hard as possible for the 
citizen to do wrong, and as easy as possible for him to do right. 

That is wisdom—fundamental governmental wisdom, in ra- 
diant consonance with wisdom divine. The friends of the 
licensed saloon have always contended that “you can not leg- 
islate morality into people.” I answer that since no nation 
can live long without morality, it is therefore the function of 
government, in the sane and stalwart processes of its own 
preservation, to protect the agencies and institutions that make 
for morality. It is not the function of government to patron- 
ize the church and subsidize the home, but it is the solemn, 
saying duty of the government to stand by the door of the 
home, the church, and the school and fight off the wolves of 
temptation and damnation that are trying to strike down the 
youth of the nation, without which no government can endure. 

Talk about its not being democratic or ethical or govern- 
mental to try to interfere by law with the appetites and in- 
elinations of the individual! That position is so palpable, so 
glaring, that a 10-year-old schoolboy would marvel at its folly. 
“Thou shalt not! “Thon’shalt not,” or “thou shalt !”—un- 
welcome limitations on the liberties of the individual for the 
common good, have come sounding down through the ages from 
the throne of God and the courts of man. On the parchments 
of the early Orientals, on the tables of stone from the hand of 
God, in the musty records of modern governments that have 
struggled upward toward the light—yea, on the “burnished 
ceiling of the sky of God ”—we read the daily reflection of this 
eternal truth. 
j LIQUOR MAKES A MAN THINK WRONG, 
| Phere is something about liquor that makes a man think 
wrong; whether he drinks it or whether he thinks it, he finds 
himself demanding for liquor a "liberty ” which he claims for 
no other outlawed evil. Carrying one’s own pistol in this 
“land of the free and home of the brave” might be called “an 
inalienable right,” but organized society strikes that liberty 
down for the common good; selling and eating opium might 
be called “an inalienable right” as a surcease of worry amid 
fantastic visions and dreams, but the Government claims and 
exercises the right to stop the devilish traffic for the common 
good. Even hoary China, steeped and groping in ages of pa- 
ganism, said “Thou shalt not” to Chinese personal liberty“; 
and God knows America ought to do as much. These “wet” 
champions have never denied the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to lay its strong hand on every drug store and every doc- 
tor in America for the purpose of curbing this insidious, na- 
tional eyil. 

Seven thousand men in the State of New York decided last 
year to join a personal liberty“ gang with several hundred 
down in Georgia and appropriate another man’s automobile 
without paying for it because the car “looked good” in this 
land of individual liberty, but no eloquent tribune of New 


York or Massachusetts will hardly announce for Congress or 
governor or President on the platform that every well-dressed 
devil whose habits and inclinations cause him to want a car 
should be allowed to take one and use it for himself without 
being branded a. criminal, The auto thieves of New York and 
Georgia have not wrought one-thousandth part of the havoe and 
horror to human happiness that has been wrought by the makers 
and sellers of the liquor for whose legal protection Mr. HILL, 
Mr. GALLIVAN, and Mr. TINKHAM 80 eloquently plead. 

God of our fathers, citizens of America, save our youth and 
our national ideals from such insidious baleful sophistry ! 

THE HIGHER UPS AND THE LOWER DOWNS, 


It is a “wet” argument that “the best elements of our so- 
eletx do not like this prohibition law, and, naturally, they 
think they ought to be allowed to break it without being rated 
and indicted as. criminals, It is to smile! Best element,” 
indeed! That means, of course, that whatever the denizens of 
the Bowery may do—however much they are provided by law 
with saloons in which to lounge and drink and rob their families 
of the fellowship of their society, and the fruitage of their 
labor, bringing upon themselves the tragic indictment of being 
ragged “ ne’er-do-wells,” and people who live up on Riverside 
Drive and Fifth Avenue and “laugh and dance and wanton” 
aud drink hard liquor and sparkling champagne beneath silken 
curtains and glittering chandeliers—these, these, these should 
be allowed to plunge into all sorts of bacchanallan excesses 
and still be called the “ best element of our society.” I am re- 
minded of that declaration of Clinton Howard, the “little 
giant” of Rochester, when he recently said: “Iam not so much 
afraid of the alien in the alley as I am of the anarchist on the 
avenue.” And Will Hays, that astute arbiter of the motion 
picture corporations, in expressing his approval of my demand 
that the “higher ups” shall practice what they enforce on the 
“lower downs,” said: 

Upshaw, you are on the right line. When I read your speech I was 
reminded of that startling cartoon of Darling in which he pictured a 
big limousine filed with silk-hat grandees, ving ruthlessly th 


rough n 
barbed-wire fence, labeled “ The prohibition law,” and ri 


t behind: this 
shining limousine came a little old ramshackle roadster filled with long- 


bearded, wild-eyed bolshevists, anarchists, and cut-throats saying; We 
8 ene to go where that big car goes! Who shall deny their con- 
ten m 

Gentlemen of the Congress, this cartoon of Darling's—this in- 
terpretation of Mr. Hays—is as fundamental to government as 
the preamble of the Declaration of Independence. 

If our “best society“ means drinking and carousing in de- 
fiance of law, then God save our youth from such gilded devil- 
ment, and give us the plain, humble American “log cabin“ 
where sober contentment reigns. 

THE SUPREMEST ISSUN IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


There is beginning even now to be “a stirring in the tops of 
the mulberry trees“ concerning the outstanding men and meas- 
ures in the next presidential campaign. “Ifs” and “ ands,” 
preachments and prognostications are already lighting up the 
newspapers and magazines and littering up the wastebaskets. 
Cautious prophets abound, while incipient booms and boomlets, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, flash, flicker, and fade upon the 
radiant alchemy of the presidential sky. 

Who will be the man in each party, and what will be the 
main plank in his platform? “Listen, my children, and you 
shall hear.” I tell you here and now what his name and his 
platform will not be: It will not be any name or any plank 
that trifles with the supremest question now before the Na- 
tion. I go William J. Bryan “ one better” on his recent proph- 
ecy concerning the main planks in the Democratic platform. 
That miracle of genius, eloquence, and sustained power, who 
has been before the American people 30 years without a fleck 
upon his name, and who holds the faith of the masses in the 
hollow of his hand as never before, said that Upsuaw did not 
go far enough in his demand for sober officials.” I answer 
that I am ready to go as far as any sane man can go in order 
to help usher in an era of sober leadership, social and political, 
for the sake of the sanctity of law and the sobriety of the 


masses. 

I believe with him in doing everything possible for the farmer, 
I am the son of a farmer, and my record in Congress will 
show my legislative sympathy with the man who clothes and 
feeds the world; I believe, with him, in every phase and form 
of legislative fairness to the man in overalls—I have worn 
overalls, and the man in overalls has always been my hero. 
Counseling conservatism, my votes will show that I have given 
the man in overalls the benefit of the doubt when striving to 
know and do my duty before the balancing scales of “ even- 
handed justice”; I believe, with Mr. Bryan, in curbing and 


punishing the conscienceless profiteer, for even my humble 
home has felt his teeth and his claws; but all economic laws 
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will fail and fall if they are not planted in the secure guar- 
dianship of sober, intelligent humanity. Therefore I here and 
now announce that the supreme issue in the presidential cam- 
paign and the supreme plank of my own party platform will 
be the integrity of the Constitution, the majesty of duly con- 
stituted law, and personal and national sobriety. And when 
that platform is given to the world, mark my words, the Demo- 
cratic Party will not dare to nominate a candidate who is not 
in 100 per cent sympathy with that platform. In other words, 
the Democratic Party will not nominate a man who meddles 
with a bottle, a man who persenally violates the spirit of the 
eighteenth amendment; and may the Lord have mercy on the 
timorous souls of you Republicans if you dare to do less. The 
best people of America are weary, indignantly weary, not only 
with lawbreakers among the masses but above all with law- 
breakers among the lawmakers, The awakened, regnant con- 
science of America—the upright, downright, outright conscience 
and character of this country will not stand any more for a 
kid-gloved camouflage on this question. If the Great War 
meant one thing more than any other thing, it meant the shat- 
tering of shams. The people demand the genuine in character, 
the genuine in religion, the genuine in politics, the genuine in 
everything. And they have made up their minds that any man 
who will flout a duly constituted law because his liquorized 
taste demands it is an unsafe leader for our plastic youth and 
for every citizen beneath the flag. 
THE CAMELS AND TH WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


To: the blind and foolish folk who, ostrichlike, hide their 
beads in the sand and flippantly declare that the sentiment of 
this country is changing toward a material modification of the 
prohibition law I commend that breezy, convincing survey of 
nation-wide sentiment on the prohibition question from the 
pen of Jack O’Donneli in Collier's of February 10. Beginning 
his story, “ The camels and the wise men of the East,” he says: 

I am a wet. I bave always been and always shall be. All my 
best friends are wet. I have always been thrown into or sought 
that company of drinking men. They ure the kind of men I like— 
my kind. I am against pr ition from the first word of the title 
on the eighteenth amendment to the final word in section 20 of title 
8 in the enforcement act. I am a reporter. When Colller's sent me 
out into the various ‘States ‘to find out “ tf the sentiment of the peo- 
ple is changing in favor of mofification or repeal of ‘the Volstead 
am 2 gut sy personal opinions in my pocket, se to speak, and sought 
the + 

After traveling with impartial observation through the ad- 
mittedly “ wet” East and all over the central Middle West and 
far Western States, this dyed-in-the-wool wet reporter declares 
“it almost breaks my wet heart“ as he finds the facts which 
make him loth to admit even to himself that there is an abun- 
dance of evidence that “a great dry wave is rolling eastward, 
slowly but surely grinding down opposition to prohibition.” 
Then “wet” but honest Jack O'Donnell scratches his head, 
wipes the cold sweat from his Drow, and flings to his discon- 
certed comrades in the reeking realm of “ wetdom” this fatal 
review and ominons warning: 

Some day we “wets” are going to awaken to find that an over- 
whelming majority of the ee of the United States are weary of 
bootleggers and dry-law violators. Some day, and that day is not far 
distant, these people are going to rid the an of the booth 

` and the rum-runner, just as the Vigilantes of the fifties rid the Calltor- 
nin mining canrps of undesirable gamblers, gunmen, and prostitutes. 

On which side will the defiant * wet“ champtons Stand? 

NUDLIFICATION AND SECESSION, 


The whole spirit of the recent wet“ speeches in this House 
have been a challenge to the Constitution and the law. Many 
of us have heard them say on this floor: This law can not and 
ought not to be enforced.” The Chicago Tribune and other 
“wet” papers in the great cities of the North have taken the 
same position. Gentlemen of the House, that is nullification— 
nullification from a strange geographical center—and nullifica- 
tion and secession are inseparable twins. I remind you of that 
immortal declaration of Daniel Webster in his reply to Cal- 
houn : 

To begin with nullification and not to proceed to secession, dismem- 
bernfent, and general revolution, is as if one were to take the plunge of 
Niagara and cry out that he would stop halfway down. In the one 
case, as in the other, the rash adventurer must go to the bottom of 
98 a abyss below, were It not that that abyss has no discovered 

Tt has come to this, that a son of the South, the sen of a Con- 
federate soldier In our reunited country, must teach to liquor 
advocates of the North the majesty of the law, the supremacy 
of the flag, and the integrity of the Federal Constitution. 

And I remind these festive and iNogical champions of liquor 
that, great as was New Eutgland in Revolutionary glory. and 
rich and “wet” and defiant as New York and New England 
are to-day, they constitute a very small part of the whole 


United States, and to those who wish to “secede from the 
Union” in order to get all the liquor they want, we who be- 
lieve in sober, constitutional government answer them as we 


point to the American flag: Nothing doing! That emblem 
waves higher than the insignia of any State! We write again 
in burning letters that withering declaration of that heroic old 
war horse and pathfinder of reforms, Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts: 
‘You would not ratify and you shall not nullify.’ ” 

Come on, ye boasted champions of democracy, and salute 
anew the flag that protects your homes! 


AN UNFORTUNATE COMPARISON, 


It is very regrettable that in strained and abnormal effort to 
show the danger of regulatory legislation there was recently 
spoken on the floor of this Congress a scathing indictment of 
a majority of the best people in America who believe in the 
prohibition of the liquor traftic by a far-fetched comparison of 
prohibition ideals with certain barbarous cruelties in Louisiana, 
with which certain hysterical papers have tried to connect the 
Ku-Klux Klan. Edmond Burke declared: “ You can not indict 
a whole people.” 

And it is uttery unfair, un-American, and un-Christian to lay 
such a groundless charge at the door of the millions of patriotic, 
God-fearing men and women who believe in prohibiting by law 
the iniquitous liquor traffic, or to likewise indict, because of one 
isolated tragedy—whose source has not yet been proven—a 
great nation-wide patriotic organization whose members have 
just as much right to their fraternity and secrecy as the 
Knights of Columbus, the Masons, the Red Men, and countless 
other lodges, especially when the ritual and the oath of these 
klansmen, as registered in the Library of Congress, reveals a 
new dedication of loyalty to the Bible as the Word of God, to 
the Constitution of the United States and the supremacy of the 
American flag over every foreign power or potentate, political 
or ecclesiastical, 

It is nobody’s business to what organization a citizen be- 
longs, just so he is true to God and obedient to the law of 
his country. And it is because the appetite for liquer and the 
advocacy of liquor poisons the spirit of genuine, constitutional 
Americanism that I here and now dedicate my all, of mind and 
heart and strength, to a truceless warfare against it, in the 
name of the God of battles, for a sober America and a sober 
humanity all over the world! 

Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does ‘the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
STEAD. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 


To speak fer a moment of the man Vor- 


For how many minutes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not exceeding five minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. When 
are we going to adjourn? Is there an agreement in respect to 
the time of adjournment to-day? ‘There are some uncontested 
bridge bills on the calendar that ought to be passed, that are 
important te local communities. If we are going to run only a 
little while longer, I am going to object te any further 
encomiums. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was in hopes that we could finish the 
Unanimous-Consent Calendar before we adjourned. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are we to adjourn when we do? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think under all of the circumstances that 
we must, but I hepe we may finish the Unanimous-Consent Cal- 
endar to-day, and I trust that where bills are to be objected 
to that gentlemen will make the objection and that we may 
go on to the next one. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Then I have no objection. My impression 
was that the House was going to adjourn about 5 o'clock, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan proceeding for five minutes? 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, we have had two speeches 
now out of order. I do not want to object, but I want te say 
that I want to have about three minutes before the House 
adjourns, and if the floor leader will assure me that I can have 
that, that he will not object to my having three minutes, I shall 
not object now. 

Mr. MON DELL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I feel that I must object 
to these discussions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. Is there 


objection to the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects, and the Clerk will report the next bill. 
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THURSTON W. TRUE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report upon 
the bill (S. 2984), for the relief of Thurston W. True, for print- 
ing under the rule, 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (8. 2984) 
for the relief of Thurston W. True, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses that the House recede from its 
amendment, 

B. H. SNELL, 
JoHN C. KLECZKA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 

SELDEN P. SPENCER, 

Jorn T. ROBINSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. 
True submit the following statement in explanation of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report: 

Appropriates $1,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$794, as proposed by the House. 

B. H. SNELL, 
JohN C. KLECZKA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE CHANNELS OF MOBILE RIVER, ALA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4469) to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge or bridges and trestles over the navigable channels of 
the mouth of the Mobile River in the State of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge or bridges and tresties, authorized by the 
act of Congress approved October 5, 1917, as revived and reenacted by 
the act of Congress 3 February 14, 1922, to be built by the 
Gulf Ports Terminal Railway Co., a corporation existing under the 
laws of the State of Florida, over and across the navigable channels 
of the mouth of Mobile River from Bay Port, in township 4 south, 
range 2 east, on the east shore of the waters of Mobile Bay, in Bald- 
win County, Ala, on a direct line, to a point on Blakely Island, in 
Mobile County, on the east shore Mobile River, opposite the munici- 
pal docks of the city of Mobile, Ala., are hereby extended one and three 
years, 5 from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated: below: 

S. 3855. An act to quiet the title to lands within Pueblo In- 
dian land grants, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 4245. An act to provide the necessary organization of the 
customs service for an adequate administration and enforce- 
ment of the tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue 
laws; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SURVEY OF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY IN LOUISIANA AND TEXAS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13246) for the examination and survey of 
the Intracoastal Canal from the Mississippi River at er near 
New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. DUPRE. 


The question is on the third 


Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


Senate bill on the Speaker's table, identical with the House bill, 
be considered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent to consider Senate bill 4211 in lieu of 


The gentleman from Louisiana 


the House bill, being an identical bill. Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on the assurance they are 
identical I shall not object. 
Mr. DUPRE. I desire to say to the gentleman that in all 
instances that I make any statements they are true. [Langhter.} 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4211) authorizing preliminary examination and survey to 
be made of the Intracoastal Waterway in Louisiana and Texas. 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause an examination and survey to be 
made of the Intracoastal Waterway from the Mississippi River at or 
near New Orleans, La., to Corpus risti, Tex. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I ask that the House bill lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
will be made, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar 543, objected to by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. BLANTON], and ask that gentleman if he will not withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 
We desire to finish the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded 
which is equivalent to an objection. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. ? 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
aud joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
pro tempore signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 453. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
urge upon the governments of certain nations the immediate 
necessity of limiting the production of habit-forming narcotic 
drugs and the raw materials from which they are made to the 
amount actually required for strictly medicinal and scientific 
purposes ; 

H. R. 5018, An act to authorize the widening of First Street 
NE., and for other purposes; and s 

H. R. 18554. An act authorizing the construction, mainte- 
nance, aud operation of a dam and appurtenant intake and out- 
let structures across or in the Potomac River at or near Wil- 
liamsport, Washington County, Md. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced his signature to en- 
rolled bills of the following titles: 

S. 4583. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Stata 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri -River between Charles Mix County and Gregory 
County, S. Dak. ; 

S. 4197. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to certain persons and certain corporations permits to ex- 
plore, or leases of, certain lands that lie south of the medial 
line of the maimchannel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 4579. An act to authorize the Lee County bridge district 
No 2, in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over the 
St. Francis River, 

RELIEF OF CITY OF ASTORIA, OREG. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 449) for the relief of the 
city of Astoria, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on this bill. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the resolution authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to loan to the city of Astoria, Oreg., 
not to exceed $1,063,000 for the purpose of enabling the city to 
rebuild the area devastated by the conflagration of December 8, 
1922. The loan is to the municipality, to be used for municipal 
purposes. It is not to be used in any way for the reconstruction 
of private property or for the benefit of individuals. For more 
than a hundred years Congress has given aid to stricken cities 
and communities according to their several needs, The neces- 
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sity for the relief proposed) for Astoria: Is apparent from the 


statement ot facts: Ou December 8, 1922, a fire. devastated 
seme 34 blocks, covering about 40 acres, comprising the entire 
business area, of the city: More than 500 buildings: were de- 
stroyed, including the 5 banks and all the hotels. So fierce was 
the conflagration that buildings considered fireproof were unable 
to resist. the power. of the flames. This great area is now a 
crater filled with the débris of the fire and the wrecks of the 
buildings, streets, and sidewalks—practically a total loss. 

The city of Astoria: is built on the south bank of the Columbia 
Rivyer about 12 miles east of the entrance, It is located on what 
was originally, a tidal flat, formerly submerged at high tide to the 
depth of about, 30. feet. It is the only practicable location. on 
the river in thut section: The city’ was first built on piling 
from the harbor: line to; the: foot of the: steeply. sloping hills, 
Formerly, the tide ebbed and. flowed under this entire burned 
area. 

Some- years. ago the city, in order to establish a modern 
sewage system that would discharge at all stages of the tide, 
constructed a bulkhead along the water front and filled in the 
area to the top of the bulkhead: The property owners were 
then required to raise their buildings 9 feet to the established 
street: level, The maim floors of the buildings and the streets 
and sidewalks were 9 feet above the level of the filly The 
streets were constructed on bridge work set on the pilings. which 
were flush» with the top of the fill and decked over with plank- 
ing. Upon this planking this asphalt pavement was laid and 
concrete: sidewalks constructed. The city intended to complete 
the filling of the streets up to the street level as soon as- the 
condition of its finances permitted: While many of the buildings 
were of substantial construction and a number supposed to be 
tireproof, the majority; were made of wood, as is natural iu a 
heavily timbered country. The city had installed water and 
fire systems expected. to. be sufficient to provide safety and 
which for a number of: years. had- so proved, The fire, which 
broke out at 2 o'clock: om the- morning. of December 8, 1922, 
spread. with great rapidify. It attacked’ the water and fire 
systems, spread under and through the buildings, and under the 
streets with such fierceness that the fire department of Astoria, 
which, received: prompt assistance, from Portland and from 
boats along the water front, could not control it. 

On December. 7, 1922, Astoria. was a thriving and prosperous 
city provided with modern improvements. Before the close of 
December 8, the heart of the city had been destroyed. Its sew- 
age and water systems were seriously injured. its, streets and 
sidewalks. burned. or wrecked, and. its. business, houses. were 
charred and crumbling walls. Nothing of value remained in the 
burned section. The value of its lots had been reduced to 
about 2 per cent. of their previous assessed valuation. 

Before this burned. area. can be rebuilt it will be necessary 
to reconstruct the sewage and water systems, build substantial 
retaining, walls around each. block, fill in the streets. between 
the walls with, dredged material from the river, and pave the 
streets and lay sidewalks. Until the necessary and: essential 
things are done, no capital. can be obtained to enable the props 
erty owners to reconstruct their buildings. When the insurance 
adjusters from New York, Chicago, St: Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco came to adjust the losses, the city officials. with them, 
made a careful estimate of the losses and found them to be in 
excess of $11,000,000. The value of each building, of all stocks 
of goods, fixtures, and other property within the burned: area, 
was appraised in arriving at this amount. Many: think, with 
good reason, that the loss was much greater. 

The city of Astoria, in order to provide the things essential 
for a modern city, has issued bonds and incurred bonded obli- 
gations as follows: For school purposes, $277,500; for sewage 
and water systetus, streets, sidewalks, and. other city purposes, 
$3,852,685.55. The property of the city was also liable for its 
proportion of the bonds issued by the port of Astoria for the 
construction of modern docks and other port improvements, 
and for the bonds issued for the construction of roads in Clat- 
sop County, in which the city is located. These two. latter 
items combined placed à bonded obligation upon the city of 
§1,423,709.77. The total bonded liability of the property within 
the city was, therefore, $5,553,895.32. Upon this bonded: obliga- 
tion there is an interest charge of over $330,000. per annum. 

The assessed valuation: of all property within: the city limits 
prior to the fire: was $11,358,469, so that previous to the confia- 
gration the bonded liability of the city was 49 per cent of its 
assessed valuation. With the total destruction of the buildings 
and contents within the burned area and the consequent depre- 
ciation of the value of the real estate within it, because of: its 
inaccessibility’ under present conditions, and the consequent 
decline of the values of other property in the city, the bonded 
indebtedness is now so nearly equal to the present value of all 


property within the city as to deprive it of the ability to sell 
further bonds for reconstruction purposes through the ordinary 
investment channels, If the city. had any, basis for commercial 
credit. no application: for relief would now be presented here. 
The city: has no intention of repudiating its bonded indebted? 
ness nor of attempting to evade in any: manner the payment of 
the principal and interest. Its citizens: desire to rebuild- und 
have been assured by banks in Portland and other places of 
loans of sufficient amount to enable them to constrnet substan- 
tial buildings. whem the work above described has been: accom- 
plished. Some four or five buildings are being constructed on 
the edge of the burned area, but the. inaccessibility of all hut 
exceptional. spots will prevent the construction of buildings 
therein. until the reconstruction work has been effected. But 
with the sewage and water systems relaid, retaining walls 
erected, fill made, streets and sidewatks. built; loans will be avail- 
able for the building: of modern: houses of business within the 
burned area. The property owners are all anxious to rebuild. 
They believe in the future of the city. They are. willing to 
assume the burdens necessary and have no. doubt: of: their 
ability in due time to meet all their obligations: The docks, 
wharves, and other improvements of the port were not. burned. 
The resources surrounding the city. justify the belief that the 
citizens will be able to. meet the obligations. The important 
industries of the tributary territory, are the fish. canneries, the 
sawmills, dairying, trade, and commerce, 

Your committee beleves that the Government of the United 
States should grant this aid. It is not probable that any other 
case similar in charaeter will ever arise where a city, because 
of its enterprise, unusual location, and desire to install modern 
improvements, has obligated: itself to such au extent that a 
devastating fire will leave it in a similar condition. 

Astoria was founded in 1811 by John Jacob Astor and is the 
oldest: city in the: Pacifie Northwest. It hadia population of 
some 16,000 people. It grew: rapidly. in recent years when the 
improvements above described were made. There will always 
be a city om the present site of Astoria. There is no other 
location snitable for a city in that section. It is essential to 
trade and commerce, but without the aid proposed in the pend- 
ing resolution its restoration will be a long process of many 
weary years. 

The following, tables and. statements. from public officiais 
Present the facts in a suecinet form. relating to the property: 
destroyed in the burned area and the finnneial condition of the 


eity: 


ASTORIA, OREG.. 


Reasonable value: 
Buildings destroyed._..___-. 
Merchandise destroyed a 
Other property destroyed 


837 430. 000 
1100. % 
1.350,00 


Public-service utilities, destroyed „ — 430, 000 
City property destroyed; including pavements, side- 
walks, sewer and water systems, fire system, ete 1, 500,000 


2 O20, Ono 
Area devastated stated to include 34 blocks, covering» about 40 
aeres. 
Assessed value : 
Buildings und merehandiae: (all destroyed), and of real 
estate (little value without streets) in the burned 
— NES NE NES ELSE PE EE o A $4, 563,056 


Property outside of the burned area 7.795.413 
Total: aneensed: vale... = a aea 11. 858, 469 
Banded indebtedaces, 

Pepak diteisiets New Bio ees 277, 300 

A repens 8. 852, 685 
Liability of city for county road bonds and for bonds of 
the port of Astoria (29 per cent of the total of such 

e eee aR LE Se A eS SE RE RS BEN 1, 423, 709 

Total bonded indebtedmess___...-_--- 5, 553, 894 


The bonded indebtedness was 49 per cent of the assessed valnation 
before the fire, and now exceeds present value of the property. remain- 
ing in the city, since the destruction of the entire Vannes district 
has caused the property remaining to decline in value, 

Annual interest charge om the bonded indebtedness, over $330,000. 

Insurance on buildings destroyed, $600,000, or 
their reasonable value. 

Insurance on other property, destroyed, exclusive: of public: utilities 
and city improvements and property, $1,650,000, or 29.2 per cent of 
its reasonable value. 


17.4 per cent of 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
What it is necessary to do to rebuild the city, which the city Is. 
unable to-do, as it has no credit, and its citizens are not able to do, 
since until reconstruction work is done they have no credi 


Reconstruction of sewers . | $101, 242 

ns On of water. System no. ec 72,907 

Retaining w: 455,552 

aek SS SS ae 26, 041 
E En aa ne CEL ee See 67. 5 

WARE —ͤ——ů ů——— ———ͤ— 4 240. 225 

1 a mes egress es ae 1, 063. 357 
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Stara or OREGON, County of Clatsop, as: 

I, J. C. Clinton, county clerk and clerk of the county court of the 
county and State aforesaid, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct statement of the indebtedness of Clatsop County, 
Oreg., on the 30th day of November, A. D. 1922, as the same appearg 
from the books at my office and In my custody. 

In testimony whereof I baye hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the county court this 29th day of December, A. D. 1922. 


[sean] J. C. CLINTON, County Olerk. 


[Telegram. J 
ASTORIA, OREG., January 4, 1923. 
Hon. W. C. HAWLEY, £ A 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


committee met with property owners and insurance adjuster on the 
round now adjusting an ying our fire losses and hereby certify the 
facts to be: First, the total reasonable value of the ba aan oe destroyed 
. gs F 
chan „ furnishings, fixtures. raries, etc., including pro of a 
inds, exclusive of fundings above mentioned, as follows : 5 
4,100,000; furniture, fixtures, and libraries, $1,550,000; third, pone 
service utilities, $430,000; fourth, city pr jes, 1 streets, 
water systems, sewers, fire system and a ppt ances, $1,500, ; grand 
total, $11,030,000; fifth. total insurance, $2,250,000. 
Col. W. 8. Gil chairman; A. B. Everts, T. C. Shanlung, 
W. M. Patterson, W. G. Lloyd, E. R. Thompson, E. T. V. 
Ettlinger, Ð. G. Ford, adjusters on the ground. 


ASTORIA, OREG., December 16, 1922. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL UNirep STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Under requirements of paragraph 2, 8 67, War Department, 
1921, governing relief work, report as follows: Conflagration of city of 
Astoria on December 8 completely destroyed 34 blocks in the business 
section of the city, area about 40 acres. Estimated damage about 

20,000. Number of ple seriously affected, 5,000, 

Relief measures taken by local authorities as follows: National Guard 
feld kitchens on ground for first meal. All welfare socleties in opera- 
tion at once. People were housed and fed from the very moment of 
crisis by emergency funds and supplies and contributions, which came 


Crry oy ASTORIA, CLATSOP COUNTY, OREG. 


IXDEBTEDNESS NOVEMBER 30, 1922, EXCLUSIVE OF COUNTY, PORT, WATER, 
AND SCHOOL DEBT. 


City of Astoria proper: 


Municipal bonded debt: $953, 000. 00 in at once from neighboring cities—Portland mostly, National Red Cross, 

33 5 2 N 1. 208, 762, 91 BE E E Erre AR are beyond power of the municipality and State. 
t ent bo G 208. 762, 2 

F $ The municipality is absolutely bankrupt through previous heavy issues 


Floating debt— 
General fund z 89, 666. 42 
Special fund TN 216, 095. 22 


Total municipal general debt. 1, 056, 166. 42 
Sanitary and reclamation commission of 


of bonds for former street, municipal, and port terminals. 

Guarding of city now done by detachments from United States ship 
Yarborough, Coast Guard cutter Algonquin, volunteer Legion men, mu- 
nicipal police assisted by sworn deputies. 

Presence of Regular troops not necessary. 

Rations and quartermaster supplies not required of Army. 


the city: 
Stantei 1 bonded debt — 2300. 000. 00 Immediate relief work as follows is recommended: The construction 
District improvement bonded debt 203, 300.00 | by the United States Government of bulkheads for streets in the 
Floating debt, district warrants 2 13, 161. 25 ected district, the same to be filled by sand dredged from the harbor 


along the Astoria water front, which in places is in need of deepening. 

The restoration also of the sewer, water, and electric fire system, 
This latter work, as stated above, can not be done by this bankrupt 
city and Is absolutely necessary before the Gevestated district, which 
comprises entirely all of the business section of town, can be recon- 
structed by the municipality or people of Astoria, 

The rehabilitation refers to municipal work only—streets, water, 
and sewerage systems, together with fire and police wiring. No portion 
Is for property owned by private individuals, 

Detalled report by engineer officer follows. 

Estimated cost, one million and a quarter, 


Total general obligation of city... 1, 356, 166. 42 


Total district or special obligation becoming gen- 
eral obligation upon default of district or 
PPV Cee en RE NOE DSTA 1, 741. 319. 38 


I hereby certify that the foregoing statement is trne and correct and 
from the records of the city of Astoria, in mf office and in my custody. 

tone * Astoria, Oreg., December 29, 1922. 

SPAL. 


E. G. GEARHARD, 
Auditor and Police Judge of the City of 
Astoria, Clatsop County, Oreg. 


T. M. ANDERSON, 
Colonel Seventh Infantry. 
There was insurance on the buildings in the burned area of 
$600,000, and on stocks, tixtures, etc., $1,650,000; but as the 
merchants had in their Christmas stocks, as well as other con- 
siderable staple stocks, since business was good, it has taken 
nearly all the insurance money to liquidate the balances unpaid 


ASTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Astoria, Oreg. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Clatsop, $8: 
This is to certify that I am the duly elected, qualified, and acting 
clerk of school district No. 1, Clatsop County, Oreg., and the custodian 


of all books, records, and papers of the said district; that the out-] upon them. 
standing indebtedness of the said district at this date fs as follows: be Legislature of the State of Oregon has passed legislation 
Outstanding balldlbg urrö tbr $246 $98 | authorizing the remission of the taxes on the property in the 
——— | city for a period of seven years, which relief will amount to 
Total indebtedness 277, 500 | nearly $500,000. 


In witness whereof, I hereunto set my band on behalf of the said 
district this 29th day of December, 1922. 
W. A. SHERMAN, District Clerk. 


Every stricken city and community in this country has been 
aided by the Government, even when their necessities were not 
as dire as those of Astoria. We gave $2,500,000 to San Fran- 
cisco; we gave $800,000 to Italy for relief purposes when vol- 
canic eruptions had wrought disaster. A partial list of the 
acts of Congress providing relief for sufferers on account of 
fires, floods, earthquakes, ete., is given below: 

Relief granted by Congress to sufferers on account of fires, floods, earthquakes, etc. 


THe WATER COMMISSION, 
Astoria, Oreg. 


To whom it may concern: 

We hereby certify that the indebtedness of the water commission 
of the city of Astoria; Oreg., as shewn by our trial balance of Novem- 
ber 30, 1922 (exclusive of monthly pay rolls and bills), was as 


follows > 2 | 
Outstanding bonds = $852, 000. 00 Statutes at 
Less sinking fund 222-525 SS oe eee 96, 800. 00 Amount. Date. Large. 
Net indebtedness———— „„, 755. 199. 78 RORIS KREA 
Dated at Astoria, Oreg., December 29, 1922. r in e V0 000. 00 | May 8,1812 | Vol. 2, P. 730. 
Tun ASTORIA WATER COMMISSION New , Missouri Territory, au Feb. 17,1815 | Vol. 3, p. 211. 
1 By G. W. Lounsserry, Clerk. thority to select a l 


Porr or Astoria, Astoria, Oreg. 
The bonded indebtedness of the port of Astoria December 28, 1922, 


New York City, sufferers from fire to e | Mar. 19,1836 Vol. 5, p. ô. 


Florida, rations to be given sufferers Indefinite. | Feb. 1,18386 | Vol. 5, p. 181. 
from Indian depredations in. i 


is 54.130.000. 
I hereby certify that the amount of bonded indebtedness as stated + A 
above Is ere, according to the records of the port of Astoria. 8 120 eee e n Vol. 6, P. 49. 
~ [SEAL] R. R. BARTLETT, F 
Manager Port ef Astoria. Na Va. sufferers from fire gidvðen | Mar. 19,1803 | Vol. 6, p. 53- 
Subseribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of December, 1922. extension of time within which to | | | 
[SEAL.] + „ L. HESS, pay certain duties. * 
Notary Public for Oregon. Alexandris, Va., for relief of sufferers 20,000.00 Jan. 24,1827 | Vol. 6, p. 356. 
mission expires August 8, 1924. om fire, = 
sah sri p + 2 Ireland, authority to use U. $. 87 e phages Mar. 3, 1847 Vol. 9, p. 207. 
; M an for transportation of | 
STATEMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS OF CLATSOP COUNTY, OREG., ON THE 20TH | supplies to sufferers i 


DAY OF NOVEMBER, 1922. | Telie{ of persons damaged | 200,000.00 Feb. 10,1863 | Vol. 12, P. 632. 


To general fund warrants outstanding. = $373, 386. 68 by Indian depredations in. | A 
‘ash in fund te redeem same 23, 508. 43 | District of Columbia Arsenal, relief of 2,000.00 | July 4, 1864 | Vol. 13, p. 416. 
Cash in fund to redeem same. : 3 si eee ý 

eneral fund warrants outstanding in excess of cas tory. | 
222 hand to redeem — — Sess — 849, 878. 25 Portland, Ae., relief of sufferers from |ncesureensners | July 4, 1866 | Vol. 14, p. 301. 
To naval base warrants outstanding 6, 864. 733 re Sere ee ee free of 
Oe eg ae ERS District of Columbia Arsenal, relief of | 2, 500.00 | Mar. 17, 1806 | Vol. 14, P. 352. 

sufferers from explosion. i 


1923. 
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Relief granted by Congress to sufferers on account of fires, floods, earthquakes, de —Oon. 


Statutes at 
Large. 
Portland, Me., relief ted in pay- | Vol. 14, p. 369: 
ment of taxes of ci who suf- 
from fire at. 
States: : 
Authority given to use public Vol. 14, p. 567. 
— transportation of sup- 
0. 
Authority pre to charter ves- Vol. 15, p. 24. 
sels for the transportation of 
South; Hare of War authorized Vol. 15, p. 2% 
6 es of food to sufferers 
Southern States, purchase of seeds 880, 000. 000 Do. 
south eaten to Secret Jan. 31,1868 | Vol. 15, p. 246. 
au ity given to Secretary |..:......... . Jan. 31, . 
e deans et ed | 
Wrenn and Germany, authority Feb. 10,1871 | Vol. 16, p. 506. 
Separation ot mer TO. ibe l 
ransporta of supp o 
8 gonane and suffering peoples of. 
Relief of sufferers from fire at.. Indefinite. | — 5 5,1872 | Vol. 16, p. 31. 
Relief of ter at, on ac- Indefinite. . 12,1872 | Vol. 16, p. 646. 
count of due to fire. 
5 River flood sufferers, | Indefinite. | Apr. 23,1874 Vol. 18, p. 34. 
t aut to issue sup- 
plies of food and clothing to. 
Sufferers from 5 90,000.00 Jan. 25,1875 | Vol. 18, p. 303. 
7 or. 
U r 
uisissippt flood sufferers, relief of.. 190,000.00 | May 13,1874 | Vol. 18, p. 45. 
Sufferers from ravages of 150,000.00 | Feb. 10,1875 | Vol. 18, p. 314. 
pers, purchase of seeds for. | 
- Yellow fever, g ships for | 200,000.00 Apr. 18,1879 | Vol. 1, p. 21. 
disinfection of vessels and canoes 
on account of. $ 
Colored immigrants, articles for relief Mar. 5,1880 | Vol. 21, p. 66. 
of, to be admitted free. atest 4 
Ireland, Secretary of Navy authorized .............. | Feb. 25,1880 | Vol. 21, p. 303. 
to use naval vessels for transporta- | 
tion of supplies to. ê its 
on, Miss., Secretary of War aun May 4, 1880 | Vol. 21, p. 306. 
thorized to send 4,000 rations to cy- j 
clone sufferers. 
Mississippi River flood sufferers: 
Pu seeds or „000. 00 | Apr. 11,1882 | Vol. 22. p. 44. 
Relief of destitute................ 100,000.00 | Feb, 25,1882 | Vol. 22, p. 378. 
of War authorized ib Mar. 10,1882 Do. 
use hospital tents for. 1 
of War authorized too Mar, 11,1882 Do. 
. ti. and distribution 
on an 
Trade. 
Furnishing food to - 150,000.00 | Mar, 21,1882 Vol. 22, p. 379. 
Purchaseand distribution of sub- 100,000.00 | Apr. 1, 1882 | $ 
sistence stores to. 
Valo River flood sufferers: f | 
Purchase and distribution of sub- 300,000.00 | Feb. 12,1884 | Vol. 23, p. 267. 
sistence stores, clothing, ete., to. | 
e 200, 000. 00 Feb. 15,1884 | Vol. 23, p. 268, 
Mi ppi River flood sufferers, aun Mar. 27,1884 | Vol. 23, p. 269. 
to use unexpended balance | | 
o $125,000 of aboveappropriation to 
fı rations to. f ] 
xolo fever and cholera, prevention 200, 000. 00 | Sept. 26,1888 | Vol. 25, p. 630. 
Yellow fever, eradication Il. 00,000.00 | Oct. 12,1888 | Vol. 25, p. 631. 
I ese crew, recognition of kind of | 5,000.00 | May 24,1888 | Vol. 25, p. 623. 
reatment of. | 
„Mississippi, and Louisiana, 25,000.00 | Mar. 31,1890 | Vol. 26, p.33. 
1 tents for flood sufferers. | 
aoe tivar flood sufferers; } T 
t7 fo hire boata Sean ap- | „ Apr. 3, 1890 Vol. 26, p. G70. 
popra for improvement | 
ppi River to rescue. 
Oklahoma, certain anexpended’ bal)..." | Sdp. 11800 | Vol. 2 D. 67 
BE is s . 26, p. 679. 
ances made available for the relief of | ; ; : 
citizens of made destitute by | 
P. hi ofi | l va. 
‘otomac River, removal of ice gorge. .| 5,000.00 Feb. 15,1895 Vol. 28, p. 969, 
tec ter dister = | 25,000. 00 | Mar. e bpian 
men! 0 1 2, | „p. 
sentatives 3 . | 7 
Payment to employees on ac- j 131, 550. 00 June 8, 1896 | Vol. 29, p. 273. 
count of. | 
3 | I 
ay ope fg transport supplies ... Feb. 19,1897 | Vol. 29. p. 701. 
ss of vessels authorized to aid June 1,1897 | Vol. 30, p. 219, 
a" sath ver flood sufferers, relief 200,000.00 | Apr. 7, 1897 Do. 
of. 
a relief of United States citizens 50,000.00 May 24,1897 | Vol. 30, p. 220. 
j : p : 
Maine, U. S. S., payment to sufferers .............. Mar. 30,1898 | Vol. 30, p. 346. 
on account of tion of. 
District of Columbia, T pmo of 50,000.00 | Feb. 28,1899 | Vol. 30, p. 1390. 
spread of contagious diseases. 
San Franciso, f.: 
Relief of sufferers from earthquake} 1,000, 000.00 | Apr. 19,1906 | Vol. 34, p. 827. 
SWS T eE 1, 500, 000.00 | Apr. 24,1906 | Vol. 34, p. 828. 
Jamaica, relief of sufferers from earth- 050 June 18,1906 | Vol. 34, p. 850. 
quake and fire. 


1 Clothing, food, ete., from naval stores. 


Retief granted by Congress to sufferers on account of fires, floods, earthquakes, etc.—Con. 
SN —. LE PME I EEE :.. Met Tet SEAR EES, 


Statutes at 
Large. 
Vol. 35, p. 572. 
kaasas dipsa Vol. 35, p. 584. 
ES Vol. 26, p. 873. 
Vol. 38, P. 367. 
Vol. 36, p. 883 
sie ope ae - 10,1911 | Vol. - 919. 
May 9,1912 | Vol. 37, *. 633. 
Misetssippt ii bet Head of | 350, 3,1912 Vol. 37, p. 78. 
pi River, ween ; 
Passes and Cape Girardeau, main- 7 * 
taining and protecting levees 
Mai serie! 3 16,1912 | Vol. 37, p. S 
intaining an evees $ . 
— floods. $ ee 
Authority to use $1,500,000 for re- 30, 1912 Vol. 37, p. 633. 
5 improvement, and 
strengthening levees 
Middle West flood sufferers, reim- 22,1913 | Vol. 28, p. 211. 
bursement to Life Saving 
Mel and Ge Valie Peach 654, 448. 49 Vol. 38, p. 215 
p 0 ys, Peach | 654, 48. 9 p. 215. 
Tree, and Nebraska re- 
lief of sufferers from floods, torna- 2 
does, an ions, reim- 
bursement od Wes Domania ap- 
Aktion of the President in extending Vol. 38, p. 216 
ion oi 5 
por ce from various appropriations r 
Mississ ippi Valley flood sufferers, 
Credit in account of certain river Do. 
and harbor appropriations for 
expenditures. 
Medical supplies, action óf the | 8,239.40 0 Do. 
ent in issuing 
Flood sufferers in Ohio and Indiana Oct. 22,1913 | Vol. 38, p. 215. 
and on the Ohio and i 
Rivers, reimbursement to par S= 
naval appropriations for 
, Mass., relief to sufferers 200,000.00 | Aug. 1,1914 | Vol. 38, p. 681. 
fire at (expended, $47,140.10). 
ra Tex., relief to sufferers from fire (3) Apr. 11,1916 | Vol. 39, p. 50. 
at. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 540,000.00 | Aug. 3,19168 | Vol. 39, p. 434. 
G Alabama, Tennessee, * 
F and Mississippi flood suf 
ferers, supply of wots to be fur- 
— and Matic De 
Quartermaster M De- 
540, 000. 00 Aug. 24, 1916 


5 flood sufferers 
t 
Vi 


lons of resolution, appropria- 
— above extended to West 


J Army, 7 8 

3 — 3 eer oF pte to en einen 9 

In addition to the above we have in recent years loaned very 
considerable sums of money to agricultural sections for the pur- 
chase of grain. We have loaned to various nations of Europe 
since the World War many millions of dollars for relief pur- 
poses. . We gave also $3,000,000 for the relief of the Philippines. 

It seems to me that in view of all the circumstances, and 
the fact that the Government has hitherto aided stricken cities 
and communities, this bill should be passed, and the loan, 
which will surely be duly repaid, be made to this sorely dis- 
tressed community, 


EXTENDING RETIREMENT ACT TO PANAMA CANAL EMPLOYEES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4167) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, in order to extend 
the benefits of said act to certain employees in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that it may be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the bill 
being passed? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 253) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, fixing the com- 
mencement of the terms of President and Vice President and 
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Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the assembling of 


Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this joint resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I move to. sus- 
pend. the rules and pass the resolution according to the re- 
port 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not recognize 
the gentleman for that purpose. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I make the point of order |! 
| reading of the Senate resolution as amended. 
E make the int of order that that is} 
i | read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


that there is no quorum: present. 
Mr; BLANTON, 
dilatory. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tħe Chair will count. 


Is there objection to the pres- fi 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 2, line 3, after the word 
“erection,” insert the words “or maintenance.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand it is not pro- 


posed to erect a fountain that will cost the Government $2,000 
i or $3,000 a year to operate, but to guard against this I offer 
the amendment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed SAL ee 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 


The question is on agreeing 


The Senate joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


Mr. HERRICK. I move that the House recess until 8 bill. 


o’clovk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. HERRICK. Well, I make the motion that we do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
question of a quorum, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Joint Resolution 441 may remain om the calendar. That 
is the resolution regarding silver. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution referred to. may 
retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, for the present, I object. 

POST OFFICE SITE, TAMAQUA, PA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 

was the bill (H. R. 9597) relating-to the title to land to be ac- 


quired as a site for a post office building at Tamaqua, Pa. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- |: 


ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I object. The other post office |; 


bill has been objected to; and unless that goes on I will object. 
The SPEAKER pro ten:pore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14226) to amend an act entitled “Am act 
to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I request that this bill be 
passed over without losing its place on the calendar. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
siu asks unanimous, consent that this bill be passed over with- 
ont losing its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bili. 

MEMORIAL TO JOSEPH J. DARLINGTON, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (S. J. Res. 240) authorizing the erection, 
ou publiet grounds, of a memorial to the late Joseph J. Dar- 
Ungton. 

The title of the resolution was, read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc.,, That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to select a suitable site a to 
grant permission for the erection on public grounds of the United 
States in the city of Washington, D. €. than those of the Capi- 


tol, the Libr ry of Con the White House, and the Mall, of a 
tot r on, a lea r o e as 
memorial to the late De N 8 ar 


ba peop. of the city of Washin 
the. nite osen. and the design of the memorial Mall be 5 by 


the Joint Library Committee of Congress, with the advice of the Com- 
mission of e Arts; that it shall be erected under the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, and that the United States shall be put to no 
expense-in or by: the erection of the said memorial. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. Page 
2; line 3, after the word “erection,” insert the words “or 
maintenance.” 


The Clerk will report the reso- 


EMBASSY IN PARIS, 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 


was the bill (H. R. 14287) to authorize the Secretary of State 


i to acquire in Paris a site, with an erected building thereon, at 
& cost not to exceed $300,000, for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman from Texas withheld 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it would be fair. I intend 
to object. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the objection is made, I hope it will be 
made now. 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to make it, but I will withhold. it 
if the gentleman wants to speak about it. 
i The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

II. 


Is there objection? 


AMENDMENT OF THE DAYLIGHT SAVING LAW. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous: Consent 
was the bill (S. 574) to amend an act entitled An act to save 
daylight and to provide standard time for the United States,” 


‘as amended. 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
reserve his objection and permit me to explain the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will reserve it if the gentleman will get 
permission to proceed on that side, but he is not going to. get 
permission to proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This is exceedingly important legisla- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. All the people in the State of Idaho are ex- 
ceedingly desirious of having it enacted. It transfers southern 
Idaho from the Pacifie to the Mountain time zone, where it was 
prior to March 19, 1918, when the daylight saving law was 
enacted. The railroad operators, as well as the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and other commercial clubs in the various towns and 
cities, as well as city councils im southern Idaho, have been ap- 
pealing for the change proposed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why do not the people in Idaho do as they 
do in New York and New Jersey—tix their clocks to suit them- 
selves? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Texas yield in 
that particular? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some years ago—I can not recall just 
when—we fixed regional sections where the railroad time should 
begin and end. This is merely to include some portions of the 
railroad time that was left out. It has nothing to do with the 
proposal for daylight saving, 

Mr. BLANTON, I know exactly what it is intended to do. 
I object. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent: 
that the bill (H. R. 14287) in regard to the site for an embassy 
at Paris may retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, E make the same request 
with respect to the bill S. 574, Calendar No. 553: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that Calendar No. 552 retain its place 
on the calendar. and the gentleman from Idaho makes a similar 


request with respect to Calendar No. 553. Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON. Which two bills? 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Nos. 552 and 553 on the calendar. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. One relating to daylight saving 
and the other to the embassy at Paris. 

Mr. BLANTON, So far as the embassy building is concerned, 
I object. To the other, I do not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Idaho that the bill S. 574 retain its 
place on the calendar? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is made to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York IMr. FAIRCHILD], 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 548. 

COTTON STATISTICS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3757) authorizing the Department of Commerce 
to collect and publish additional cotton statistics and informa- 
tion. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to inquire of the gentleman reporting this 
bill, where is the constitutional warrant to compel private in- 
dividuals to furnish data, such as this bill requires, to the 
Census Bureau? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The Census Bureau holds the data they 
take inviolate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the last Congress, when I was not 
present, as everyone knows, a bill was passed requiring leather 
users to furnish statistics as to the amount of leather on hand. 
It required private leather manufacturers to go to the expense 
of furnishing data every month. I wish to inquire where is 
the constitutional warrant that gives the Government the 
right to imprison the manufacturer who refuses to furnish this 
information? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. By an amendment passed, that privilege 
was taken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But you want to fine those who fail to 
furnish this information. I think you are going pretty far 
when you are trying to compel a private party to furnish 
information as to his private affairs under the guise of census 
taking, and I would like to ascertain from some one the 
reasons that would justify such procedure. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to the consideration of Calendar No. 553. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there was no objection to 
my bill 

Mr. WYANT. I objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 553, Senate 
574. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 574) to amend an act entitled “An act to save daylight and 
to provide standard time for the United States,“ as amended. 

Re it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to save daylight 
and to provide standard time for the United States,” approved March 
19, 1918, as amended, be, and the same hereby is, further amended by 
adding thereto after section 2 and before section 4, an additional sec- 
tion to be known as section 8, as follows: 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


“Sec. 3. In the division of territory, and in the definition of the | 


limits of each zone, as hereinbefore provided, so much of the State of 
Idaho as lies south of the Salmon River, tarerang the State from east 
to west near 45 degrees 30 minutes latitude shall be embraced in tbe 
third zone.” 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
REPRESSION OF PROSTITUTION. * 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11490) to enlarge the powers and duties of 
the Department of Justice in relation to the repression of 
prostitution for the protection of the armed forces. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill 
be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us dispose of the bill. It ought to be 


passed by the House; there is no objection to it. 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Then I object. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the gentleman object to the 


bill retaining its place on the calendar? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects, and the Clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak out of order for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to speak out of order for one minute, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I may have 
the attention of the gentleman from Wyoming, I think there 
will be no objection to meeting at 11 o'clock to-morrow, if the 
gentleman should desire to make such a request. I am very 
doubtful whether the requests that are now being made are 
receiving the consideration that they ought to receive, but it 
occurs to me that in view of circumstances that exist, known 
to all of us, the hour has about arrived when we should 
adjourn. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I should like to go through 
with the calendar. It will take but a few moments more. Bills 
that are objected to can go back on the calendar and we ought 
to be able to finish in half an hour, and then I would like to 
adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What has occurred to me is 
that the objections that are made to bills are apparently made 
in temper. 

MEETING AT 11 O'CLOCK TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentlemen who have been irri- 
tated will calm themselves and let us finish the calendar. It 
will only take 20 or 25 minutes. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I will not object to that if the gentleman 
will assure me that he will not freeze me out of five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I never froze anyone out. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, with that assurance I with- 
draw my objection. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 554. I understand there was a mis- 
understanding that led to the objection. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. I 
misunderstood the character of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 554. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not object to returning if we return 
under a reservation of objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. To return under a reservation of objec- 
tion at this hour I do not think is a kindness to anyone. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that No. 554 on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, the bill 
S. 3757, may be placed back on the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to place the bill referred to back on 
the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Calendar No. 548 be returned to the calendar, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN INJURED UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14226) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide com- 


nsation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
155 the performance of their duties, and for other purposes, approved 
Repte: r T, 1916, be amended as follows: 
hat section 40 of said act is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec, 40. That wherever used in this act— : 
“The singular includes the plural and the masculine includes the 


inin 
125 The term employee“ includes rey employees of the United 


3 and of the nama Railroad Co. 
zer de term commission ' shall be taken to refer to the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission provided for in section 28. 

“The term ‘ physician’ includes pra anges 

“ The term monthly pay shall be to refer to the monthly pay 
at the time of the ury. 

“The term ‘injury’ includes, in addition to injury by accident, any 
disease proximately caused by the employment. Any award ma by 
the Compensation Commission under the act of September 7, 1916, for 
an injury sustained prior to the passage of this act, shall be valid, it 
such award would be valid if made in respect to an Injury sustained 
after the passage of this act. 

“The term “compensation includes the money allowance payable to 
an employee or his n and any other benefits paid for out of 
the compensation fund.” 

Sud, 2. That section 87 of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 87. That if the original claim for compensation has been made 
within the time ed in section 20, the commission , at any 
time, on its own motion or on application, review the award, and, in 
accordance with the facts found on such review, may end, diminish, or 
increase the compensation previously awarded, or, if compensation has 
been refused or ntinued, ow: compensation. In absence of 
fraud or mistake in mathematical calculation, the findings of fact in, 
and the decision of the commission upon the merits of any claim pre- 
sented under or authorized by this act shall not be subject to jew 
59 — other administrative officer, employee, or agent of the United 
States.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, beginning with Une 22, strike out all of section 2. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The. SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
AMENDING CHINA TRADE ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was H. J. Res. 455, to amend the China trade act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CLERKS AND STENOGRAPHERS IN GRAND JURY SESSIONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14084) to amend section 1025 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr, Speaker, I wish the gentleman would 
withdraw his objection. This is a very important proposition 
and can do no possible harm. It is recommended by two 
attorneys general. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I understand this bill is to authorize the presence of clerks 
and stenographers in grand jury sessions. 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. It has been practiced for a number of 
years, but a question has been raised as to the validity of 
indictments where that has occurred. It seems to me that no 
harm enn come out of a thing of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the necessity for having clerks 
rather than stenograpbers present in grand jury sessions? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The clerks are stenographers, in fact. 
They appear and take the testimony, and very often by know- 
ing what the testimony Is before the grand jury they are able 
to conduct the case with much less expense, with much more 


expedition, There eught not to be any objection to this propo- 


sition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the recommendation of the de- 
partment was solely for permitting stenographers rather than 
clerks. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They are really clerks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 1 think the sanctity of the grand jury 
should be preserved as much as possible and not allow clerks 
and outsiders to invade those sacred precincts. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They are employees of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, and they do, in fact, take the testimony. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CONTINUING TERMS OF GRAND JURIES, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14085) to amend section 284 of the Judicial 
Code of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this the bill that provides that grand juries shall not be sum- 
moned 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is only one change proposed. If at 
the end of a term the grand jury is in session and is considering 
a matter, this provides that it may continue and finish that 
particular matter, so that you would not be compelled to call 
a new grand jury for the purpose of investigating that particu- 
lar thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman had one bill which I thought 
was a very good bill, which would prevent the summoning of 
grand juries by the clerk and the marshal until the district 
attorney approved. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is the law as it exists, with one 
exception. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you are reciting the present law as a 
preamble? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Simply that the grand jury, if it is engaged 
in the investigation of a matter, may continue and conclude 
that after the term of court. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is just one objection to that, and I 
want to get the gentleman’s view upon it. We do not want to 
pass a law that is not a salutary law. Usually when the court 
is forced to end a term the judge goes somewhere else to open 
court at another place. That place is sometimes two or three 
hundred miles distant from where he last held court, What 
would be the situation after the judge left and went away 200 
miles with his grand jury sitting and some witness should come 
in and refuse to testify? The grand jury would be without 
process to make him testify. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, I do not think that is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Things of that kind could arise. I do not 
think a grand jury should sit when there is no court to direct 
them or to stand behind them and enforce their orders. 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. When the term ends there should be 
some way of continuing that grand jury investigation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there any recommendation as to how 
long the grand jury may sit? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It may sit to the end of the term. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean in this bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; except this, that it may only finish 
the business that has been started. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would be a question of opinion as to 
what it had done. A judge could leave his town and go two 
or three hundred miles away and that jury could sit until 
he comes back. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, there is a limit on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think that this bill should pass. I 
object. 

AMENDING SECTION 81 OF THE LAWS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14272) to amend section 81 of the act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I do not see this on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is on the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 81 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws rela to the bang gees oP approved 
March 8, 1911, as amended by the act of February 23. 1916, and the 
act of April 27, 1916, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

“Spc. 81. The State of Iowa is divided into two judicial districts, 
to be known as the northern and southern districts of Iowa, 

“The northern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
Jst day of July, 1910, in the counties of ANlamakee, Dubuque, Bu- 
chanan, Clayton, Delaware, ro. Winneshiek, Howard, Chickasaw, 
Bremer, Blackhawk, Floyd, Mitchell, and Jackson, which shall con: 
stitute the eastern division of said district; also the territory em- 
braced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Jones, Cedar. Linn, 
Iowa, Benton, Tama, Grundy, and Hardin, which shall constitute the 
Cedar Rapids division; also the territo embraced on the date last 
mentio: in the counties of Emmet, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Calhoun, 
Carroll, Kossuth, Humboldt, Webster, Winnebago, Hancock, Wright, 
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Hamilton, Worth, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, and Butler, which shall Seras 


stitute the central division; also the territory embraced on 

Jast mentioned in the counties of Dickinson, Oar Buena V Bac, 
Osceola, O’Brien, Cherokee, Ida, Lyon, Sioux, iymouth, W. 5 
and Monona, which shall constitute the western divisio 


Tuesdays in 
in June and No- 
ty on the fourth 


central division, at Fort Dodge on the secon 
November, and at Mason City on the fourth Tuesda 
vember; and for the western division, at Sioux 
Tuesday in May and the third Tuesday in October. 
The southern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Louisa, Henry, Des Moines 
Lee, and Van Buren, which shall constitute the eastern division of 
said district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Marshall, Sto Boone, Greene, Guthrie, Da 
Polk, Jasper, Poweshiek, Marion, arren, and Madison, wh shall 
constitute the central division of said district; also the 2 ge em- 
braced on the date last in the counties of Crawford, Harri- 
50 r Audubon, Cass, Pottawattamie, Mills, and Montgomery, 
which shail constitute the western division of said district; the 
territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Adair, Adams, Clarke, Decatur, Fremont, Lucas, Page, Ringgold, 
lor, Union, and Wayne, which shall constitute the southern divi 
of ‘said district; also the territory embraced on the date last men- 
tioned in the counties ef Scott, Muscatine, Washington, Johnson, and 
Clinton, which shall constitute the Davenport division of said dis- 
trict; also the territory embraced om the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Davis, Es greeters Mahaska, Keokuk, J Monroe, and 
Wapello, which sb constitute the Ottumwa division of said district. 
Keokuk on the nist Fucsday after the fourth esta da Pebramy and 
uk on the ‘ou y ruary a 
the eighth 3 r the third Tu in tember; for the cen- 
t Tues after the 


mentioned 


a r — Dra February and the sixth Tuesday after the third Tuesday in 
eptem 

after the fourth Tuesday in February and the third 

ember ; 


Ottumwa on the second away after the fourth Tuesday in Feb 
and the fourth Tuesday after the third Tu in tember. 

“The clerk of the court for said district shall maintain an office in 
charge of himself or a deputy at Davenport and at Ottumwa for the 
transaction of the business of said divisions.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Iowa or some member of the commit- 
tee inform the House how far Mason City is from Fort Dodge? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is 73 miles. Mason City is in the north- 
east corner of the district and Fort Dodge is in the northwest 
corner. Mason City has railroad facilities and is one of the 
largest railroad centers in the State and is more accessible to a 
majority of the people in the district. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this the approval of the Department 


of Justice? 
It has not been submitted, but I know of no 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
objection to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has it the approval of the district judge? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have not taken it up with the judge, but 
the bar has passed a resolution asking 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought to answer the question 
of whether it has the approval of the judge and the district at- 
torney. 

Mr, HAUGEN, I have not asked the approval of the depart- 
ment. It is a matter that is generally conceded because of the 
location, which makes it advantageous to the people of that com- 
munity and the attorneys as well. I trust there will be no ob- 
jection to it. I know of no objection. aa 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, until the Judge approves of it, 
I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

STATUE BY JOSÉ CLARA, PERSONIFYING “ SERENITY.” 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was S. J. Res. 242, authorizing the erection on public grounds 
zu the District of Columbia of a statue by José Clara, personi- 
fying “ Serenity.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. g 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 12378) granting the consent of 
Congress to maintain a bridge across the Rio Grande River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of So By is hereby granted 
to F. M. Rose, E. F. Measles, D. Newton, H. M, Hutchinson, and 
B. G. Stafford, comprising a copartnership known as the San Felipe 


Bri Co., and their 
ab age and app 
near ei 

provisions of the act entitled “An act to r 


successors and assigns, to maintain and operate 
roaches thereto across the Rio Grande River at or 
Del Rio, State of Texas, in 


over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereb 
expressly reserved. = a <¢ 


The committee amendments were read as follows: 
Page 1, line 3, after the word “to” strike out “F. M. Rose, E. F, 


tizens Bridge Co., a 
the thori 15 eee agures 8 51 x Ri rostéed, 
re ermi 
of July, 1925, if within that mate and end on the ist day 
p 


of a bridge over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., 
and Las Vacas, Mexico,’ ap roved July 1, 132 Provided „ That 
nothing berein shall operate to . the time witein which said 


The question was taken and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on H. J. Res. 171. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHAW. I object. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endar No. 562 retain its place on the calendar, objected to awhile 
ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that No. 562 retain its place on the calendar, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That would not be of any value; 
there is no chance of its being considered any more, 


DEATH OF HON. W. BOURKE COCKRAN, REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEW 
YORK. 


Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my painful duty to 
report to the House the death of my colleague, Hon. W. BOURKE 
CockRran, Representative from the State of New York. 

At this late hour of the day and at this late day of the session 
there is only opportunity now to offer this resolution of adjourn- 
ment. At the first suitable opportunity I shall ask for occasion 
for the House to pay tribute to his memory. I offer the follow- 
ing resolution, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Ho has heard wi 
F 
ew Xor 


Resolved, That a committee of 20 Members 


of the House, 
oer of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to R iae 
neral. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms be authorized and directed to 
thas e ana that the neceeanty expecta is e hess 
with be paid out of the contingent fund of ts House. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appolnts the follow- 
ing committee to attend the funeral; Mr. Riorpay, Mr. Morr, 
Mr. Carew, Mr. SIGEL, Mr. SULLIVAN, Mr, KLINE of New York, 
Mr. Lonpon, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Mean, Mr. Otrver, Mr. Dae, Mr. 
Tucker, Mr. Fist, Mr. Lintsioum, Mr. Farrenip, Mr. SABATE, 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Ten Eyck, Mr. CHANDLER of New 
York, and Mr. Jones of Texas. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the addi- 
tional resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously made, until to-morrow, Friday, March 2, 1923, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 4 


The question is on agreeing to 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1025. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting a schedule of claims paid from 
the appropriation “ Pay, miscellaneous,” during the fiscal year 
1922 for damages to private property for which men in the 
naval service and the Marine Corps have been found to be 
responsible, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 4544, An 
act to authorize the extension of the period of restriction 
against allenation on surplus lands allotted to minor members of 
the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indlans in Oklahoma; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1741). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINSLOW: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 14443. A bill for the relief of certain disbursing 
agents under the Department of Commerce; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1742). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. J. Res. 462. A joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to lease certain land in the District of Co- 
lumbia and pay rental from revenues derived from the opera- 
tion of the Government hotels for Government workers; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1744). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 8855. An 
act to quiet the title to lands within Pueblo Indian land grants, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1748). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
459. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to enter into negotiations with the Dominion of 
Canada with reference to the straightening and deepening of 
the channel of the Roseau River north of the international 
boundary line; without amendment (Rept. No. 1749). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORDNBY: Committee on Ways and Means. S. 4245. 
An act to provide the necessary organization of the customs 
service for an adequate administration and enforcement of the 
tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue laws; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1750). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers. H. Rept. 1743. A report on 
disposition of useless papers in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers. H. Rept. 1747. A report on 
disposition of useless papers in the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SWING: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12340. A 
bill for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1745). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KLINE of New York: Committee on Naval Affairs. H, 
R. 12766. A bill for the relief of Lieut. Commander Jerome E. 
Morse, United States Navy, retired; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1746). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 14449) for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Roodhouse, III.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MALONEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 14450) to 
amend section 35 of an act entitled “An act to provide a civil 

overnment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved 
arch 2, 1917; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey (by request): A bill 
(H. R. 14451) to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act of 


Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled “The Judicial Code 7 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 14452) to increase the com- 
pensation of Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident 
Commissioners ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 14458) to abolish the Rall. 
road Labor Board; to the Committee on Interstate and Forelgu 
Commerce, 

By Mr. VINSON; A Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 463) to ex- 
tend the powers of the War Finance Corporation to March 4, 
1924; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 464) amending and supplementing the immigration act of 
May 19, 1921; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 

By Mr. IRELAND: A resolution (H. Res. 569) authorizing 
the Clerk of the House to pay out of the contingent fund of 
the House to Margaret F, Kerr and Hugh S. Ryder one manth’s 
salary as clerks to the late Hon, W. Bourke Cockran; to the 
8 on Accounts. 

y Mr, ANDREW of Massachusetts: Memorial of th - 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, relative to ramde 
disabled emergency oflicers of the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts, in favor of the ship subsidy bill, so called; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring the ship subsidy bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROGERS; Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, relative to retirement of disabled emergency 
officers of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Massachu- 
setts, favoring the ship subsidy bill; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bil] (H. R. 14454) granting a 
pension to Martha A. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 14455) for the relief of the 
estate of Sigmund Luscher; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14456) for the relief of the 
victims of the Knickerbocker Theater disaster; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14457) granting an increase of 
pene to Elizabeth Gonier; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7487. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the con- 
vention of department of superintendence, National Education 
Association, urging the passage of the teachers’ salary bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7488. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Annie Greening and 
1,215 other citizens of Illinois, for the passage of the legisla- 
tion embodied in House Joint Resolution 412 providing for the 
relief of the distress and famine conditions in Germany and 
Austria; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7489. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of John Meyer and other 
citizens of Mount Clemens, Mich., urging passage of the reso- 
lution to give aid to the people of Germany and Austria; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7490. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the National Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, Webster, Mass., favoring 
legislation to establish greater uniformity in the hours of labor 
in the textile industries of the United States; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

7491. Also, petition of National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, Washington, D. C., urging passage of House bill 14226; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7492. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 102 citizens of Campbell 
County, Ky., protesting against the enactment of any legisla- 
tion toward the change of the present immigration laws that 
will permit admission of aliens other than provided by present 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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7493. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Northern Pacific System 
Lodge, No. 87, Brotherhood Railroad Signal Men of America, 
protesting against unrestricted immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7494. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Battle Creek 
Trades and Labor Council, of Battle Creek, Mich., urging re- 
striction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 


Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Friar, March 2, 1923. 


The Senate met at II o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the sealing 
prayer: 


Our Father, we bless Thee for the privileges continued unto 
us, for all the mercies with which Thou art crowning our days, 
Zor the opportunities of service for a loved country, and for the 
high honor of being related to Thee in all the duties and obliga- 
tions of life. Hear us this morning; be with us constantly; 
and ever help us to realize Thy presence. We ask through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and ‘the Journal was approved. i 

CALL OF THE ROLL, i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
rou. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Ledge Shields 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCormick pe 
Bayard George MeCumber mith 
Borah Gerry McKellar Smoot 
Brandlegee Glass McKinley ——.— 
Brookhart ary Stanley 
Bursum Hale Moses —.—.— 
Harreld Myers Suthe d 
Cameron Harris New Swanson 
J Norbeck T; 
Caraway Heflin Norris Wadsworth 
It Johnson Oddie Walsh, 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
e — Wash. Pry aren 
zummins eno, ps atson 
Curtis ‘Kendrick Pittman Weller 
Diltingh nt Reed P. : 
am „Pa. 
La Follette Robinson 
Ernst Lenroot 


Mr. CALDER. I wish to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] on 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. NrcHorson] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Seventy-seven Senators haye answered to their 
names. There is a quorum present. 


PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, before ‘we proceed to routine 
morning business, I would like to submit a request for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the routine morning business the calendar be 
called for unobjected House bills and unobjected Senate reso- 
lutions until they are completed or not later than 1 o’clock. ⁄ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business the Senate proceed to the calendar for the 
consideration of unobjected House bills and unobjected Senate 
resolutions. Is there objection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Kansas mean that 
we are to begin at the beginning of the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; to begin where we left off at the last 


call. 
ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Beginning with calendar No. 
T 


Mr, SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask whether that 
would include unobjected joint resolutions? 

Mr. OURTIS. No; I said Senate resolutions. If a joint 
resolution has passed the House the request would include it, 
but not otherwise. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Would it not be well to include all 
Joint resolutions? 

Mr. ‘CURTIS. Very well; I will include unobjected joint 
resolutions. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senater why he dis- 
criminates against Senate bills and in favor of Senate joint 
resolutions or Senate resolutions? 

Mr. CURTIS. The House has been holding night sessions to 
pass Senate bills. There are quite a number of House bills on 
the Senate calendar. In my judgment, no bill can pass at this 
session that has net already passed one House or the other. I 
think it would be useless to pass a Senate bill at this time, be- 
cause it would be impossible to get it through the House before 
Sunday. I believe we owe it to the House to dtspose of their 
measures. 

Mr. KING. When the Senator says House bills he means re- 
ported bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. I mean those reported and on ‘the calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have a bill on the calen- 
dar that is a private measure and there can not ‘be ‘any objec- 
tion to it. It has not passed the House, and that bill can mot 
come up for consideration mnder the proposed agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. After we have concluded the call of the cal-- 
endar under the unanimous-consent agreement the Senator 
could ask unanimous consent to take up his bill. I do not sup- 
pose anyone would object to its consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. That might be a long time off. I think I 
shall object to the request of the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 


jects. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the routine morning business, the Senate ‘shall 
proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills and resolutions 
on the calendar, beginning where we left off at the last call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Kansas 
| asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business, the Senate shall proceed to the consideration 
of unobjected bills and resolutions on the calendar, beginning 
at Calendar No. 1035. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from Tennessee 
objects. 

SUGAR PRICES AS AFFECTED BY THE FORDNEY-M’CUMBER TARIFF, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, recent infor- 
mation of a further advance in the price of sugar suggests the 
appropriateness of calling the attention of the public to the 
effect of the tariff in increasing the price of sugar since the 
passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 

When the Fordney-McCumber law became effective last Septem- 
‘ber, the wholesale price of refined sugar was 6.25 cents per 
pound. It is now 9 cents, or about 44 per cent price increase in 
five months. This is the highest price sugar has reached in the 
last 40 years, with the exception of five months in 1919 and the 
average price for 1920. It is interesting to compare the New 
York refined price announced February 8, 1923, with the average 
price for recent years: The average for 1922 was 5.904 cents; 
for 1921, 6.207 cents; for 1920, 11.309 cents; from August 12 to 
December 31, 1919, 9.003 cents. 

The present wholesale price of 9 cents is the highest since 
1883, with the exception of five months in 1919, and the average 
for 1920, as I have said before, which was the peak period of 
war-time inflation. The retail price is now 10 cents per pound 
in New York, and from 11 to 12 cents per pound in other parts 
of the United States. 

The present tariff is eee for 2 cents per pound of this 
increase price, according to the United States Sugar Associa- 
tion. I request that a recent letter and review of this question 
published by this association be printed in the Recoxp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that is to go into the Recorp, 
I simply want to say that if time permits, I shall answer not 
only the article that is to go into the Recorp but circulars that 
have been sent out by the refiners of the country, which are 
filled full of lies. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assumed the Senator would 
say it was all a lie; but a categorical denial is not an answer. 
I hope the Senator will answer, if he can, the claim that the 
Republican tariff is responsible for the present high price of 
sugar. I am asking to have this communication inserted in the 
Record this morning because of comments in the press of the 
country to-day with reference to the very high increase in the 


= of sugar announced. 
SMOOT. As I said the other day, before the Fordney- 
tet hones Tariff Act went into effect sugar in Cuba sold at 


$1.67 per hundred, What is it selling for to-day in Cuba? 
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There is no need of discussing the question of a tariff on 
sugar at all. I say now that the refiners who control the crop 
of sugar in Cuba have put the price up from $1.67 per hun- 
dred to over $4.75 for 96 per cent sugar. Did the Fordney 
tariff law have anything to do with it? Not a thing. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that my request be 
passed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
desires to make a parliamentary inquiry, and will state it. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
made a statement; and immediately the regular order is called 
for. Is it in order for me to say now that I hope when the 
Senator from Utah shall make his speech defending the present 
iniquitous rate on raw sugar he will not wait until the last 
minute, as he did in the last Congress, to make his speech, 
but will make it early enough to give those of us who opposed 
the present tariff law an opportunity to reply to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not regard the 
statement of the Senator from Mississippi as a parliamentary 
inquiry, but his statement, having been made, will appear in 
the Record. Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, and the communi- 
cation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The communication from the United States Sugar Association 
is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SUGAR ASSOCIATION, 
New York, February 23, 1923, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE SIR: Inclosed find a review of the effects of the tariff 
on sugar since the passage of the Fordney-McCumber bill. When the 
law went into effect the price of re sugar was 6.25 cents per 
pound, and it Is now 9 cents per pose or an advance of 2.75 cents 
per pound. This is the highest price in 40 years, with the exception 
of five months in 1920 and the average for 1919. This has been due 
mainly to the 1,200,000 long tons less supplies in Cuba at the beginning 
of the year than there was at the beginning of last year, and such a 
situation did not call for a tariff increase to raise the price for the 
benefit of the domestic beet and other tariff-favored sugar interests at 
the expense of the American public. 

The domestic beet-sugar interests are following all advances in price 
and selling their product on New York basis plus freight in their im- 
mediate territory. They are doing this despite the fact that their costs 
have not been advanced the same as that of cane refiners, who are 
online to purchase their raw product from day to day at market 
quotations, 

Desire to call your special attention to the fact that the benefit 
domestic beet r interests derive from the tariff exceeds the price 
they guarantee the factory, which ayerages $5 per ton. At 2 cents per 
ton tariff benefit the beet factories of Colorado obtain $5.22 from a 
ton of beets; of Idaho, $6.18; Nebraska, $5.35; Utah, $5.62. The 
only time that the farmer obtains more than e guaranteed price 
from the factory when they sell their refined sugar above 5 cents 

r pound. All of the above benefit to the extent of $2.61, $3.09, 

2.67, $2.81 per ton, respectively, on each increase of 1 cent per pound, 
and give the farmer $1 of this amount, and all of the above increase 
is paid by the consumer. 

bile the Cuban tariff rate is 1.7648 cents per pound, it takes 107 
pounds of 96 degrees test sugar to make 100 pounds of refined. which 
makes the tariff cost 1.89 cents per pound instead of 1.7648 cents per 
pound, and other added expense due to the tariff brings the total cost 
up to 2 cents per pound. You can appreciate that the actual cost of 
the tariff is more than the Cuban rate when I inform you that the 
drawback received on refined sugar exported is 1.88 cents per pound. 

The statistics upon which all of the conclusions are based were ob- 
tained from the records of the Department of Agriculture or from 
Truman G. Palmer's Concerning Sugar,” and may be relied upon as 
not at all exaggerating the position of the domestic beet-sugar interests. 

Trusting that you may have an opportunity to confront Senator 
Subor and other high tarif advocates with the result of their legislation 
and embarrass them to the same extent they were embarrassed when 
reminded of the high prices brought about by the increased tariff on 
wool, I beg to remain, 5 
k Very truly yours, M. DORAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 

EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON SUGAR SINCE PASSAGE OF TARIFF BILL. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill the rate of 2.206 cents per 
bound imposed upon full duty and 1.7648 cents upon Cuban raw sugars, 

6 degrees test, are the highest since the general rate of 2.24 cents per 
pound of the tariff act of 1888, They are even 30 per cent higher than 
the corresponding rates of 1.685 cents and 1.348 cents per pound of the 
Payne and exactly 76.48 per cent more than the corresponding rates of 
1.256 cents and 1.0048 cents per pound of the Underwood bills. The 
importations of 450,000 long tons of raw sugar annually from Hawaii, 
825.000 from l'orto Rico, and 215,000 from the Philippines are duty 
free; sugar produced within our tariff wall from Louisiana and Texas 
cane, 215,000 long tons, maple sirup, 2, tons, and from domestic 
beet. 615,000 Jong tons, annually, avoid the tariff or any special form 
of tux. As the duty-free and domestic cane-sugar interests sell their 
product upon the duty-paid Cuban basis, and the domestic beet factories 
sell their finished product upon the basis of New York refined sugar, 


whieh iueludes the cost of the tariff, at least 1.7648 cents per poun 
added to the cost of every pound consumed by the American public, 


The United States’ annual consumption of su 


r is now 5,092,758 
long tons of 2,240 pounds each, which is equal to 11,407,776,920 pound 
or 103.18 pounds per capita. Hence, upon the Cuban basis, the tari 
costs American consumers a total of $201,324,456 annually, only 60 
per cent of which, or $121,000,000, inures to the benefit of the Govern- 
ment as revenue collected from Cuban importations, the balance of 40 
per cent, or $80,500,000, being a subsidy to duty-free and domestic sugar 
nterests at the expense of American consumers through the tariff levied 
upon Cuban importations. But as 107 pounds of 9 
sugars are required to make 100 pounds of 100 
uty on these extra 7 pounds at 1.7648 cents 
to 0.1235 cent per pound more, the direct cost o arif is 1.89 cents 
7 rene instead of 1.7648 cents per pound. Refining cost, through 
oss in weight upon raw sugars stored or in transit before melting, and 
requirement of additional cash investment are further increased by the 
tarif increase to at least 0.11 of a cent per pound more, and must be 
passed on to the consumer. The actual cost of the present tariff aver- 
ages 2 cents per pound instead of 1:7648 cents per ponas or $2.06 
annually to 11885 man, woman, and child in the United States, or a 
total of $228,155,558. — 

As it was contended during the course of the tariff debates that in- 
creases in the duty on sugar would not result in an increased price 
to consumers, in fact, a set of statistics graphically prepared having 
been displayed in the Senate, attempting to show that prices would 
actually decline if the anty was adyan and that the price of sugar 
invariably declined when the Louisiana cane and domestic beet crops 
came on the market, actual experience since the law went Into effect 
September 22, 1922, will demonstrate the exact contrary. 

n anticipation of increased cost of their raw product, because of 
increase of duty, all refiners inserted in their contracts of sale before 
the law was enacted a s 1 clause to the effect that if there was 
any increase in the tariff on sugar between the date of the contract 
and the time of delivery the amount of the tariff increase would be 
added to the contract price. On September 22, 1922, the price of 
raw sugar was 3 cents per pound, the duty-paid price of raw sugar 
4.61 cents per pound, us reflecting the tariff rate of 1.60 cents 
per pound in force at that time. The net price of refined was 6.125 
cents per pound, and refiner’s margin—being the difference between 
duty-paid raws and the net refined price, which includes cost of 
refining, esr brokera, and proft from refining—was 1.51 
cents per pound. n Septem 25, 1922, the first sale of raw sugar: 
under the tariff rate increased from 1.60 cents per pound to 1.7648 
cents per pound was transacted with no change in above prices, ex- 
cept that for 3 raw sugars, which advanced to 4.77 cents 

r pound, thus re ecting the increase in the rate of duty imposed. 

he refiners’ margin had declined to 1.355 cents per pound. Due 
to the spirited and competitive bidding of refiners for the balance 
of the Cuban crop between above dates and November 27, 1922, the 

rice of raw and refined sugar advanced exactly 1 cent per pound, 

hes ite the fact that the Louisiana cane and domestic beet-sugar 
factories were at the height of their production, and were privileged 
to enter the market and sell freely in order to stop the advance. 
Louisiana turned out 239,000 short tons, or 121.000 short tons less 
than the 360,000 predicted by Senator Brovssanp, and was mainly 
disposed of to the American Sugar Refining Co., at New Orleans, 
at the highest prices asked for duty-paying raw sugars. Her pro- 
duction, therefore, as compared with our total annual consumption 
of 5,703,000 short tons, was too insignificant and inconsequential to 
have any effect upon the price. Domestic beet-sugar production had 
dropped to 691,000 short tons from 1,090,000 short tons in 1920, 
and 1,020,000 short tons in 1921, or to less than it had been in 
12 years, because the beet-sugar farmers refused to raise beets at 
the prices offered by the factories, As the latter only produced 
enough to supply the needs of local consumption, they confined their 
offers and sales to immediate territory in order to take full advantage 
of the freight protections they enjoy over cane refiners, ranging 
from 1 cent to 14 cents per pound, and which they add to the price 
of their product to local consumers, as well as the cost of the tariff. 
Between August 1 and December 27, 1922, these factories produced 
683,603 short tons and 3 of only 205,823 short tons, as their 
carry over into 1923 is 477,780 short tons, or more than two-thirds 
of their production. They therefore did not rush into markets where 
they came into competition with cane sugars and valiantly come to 
the rescue of consumers, as their advocates contended, but sought 
to take full advantage of the n een and tariff offered 
them, as well as conditions of supply and demand, although the 
prices prevailing averaged more than 2 cents per pound above the 
same period in 1921. 

During all of this advance the price of raw sugar reflected the 
increase in the tarif, and refiners’ margin was less than it was before 
the increase took effect, thus demonstrating that refiners did not take 
advantage of the situation to increase their margin of profit, as con- 
tended by the beet-sugar advocates. This development was the culmina- 
tion of tariff discriminations against Cuba for a year and a_ halt, 
which forced her to sacrifice her sarpius production, As a result, her 
apne in 1922 (September) was 400,000 long tons, as compared with 
1,500,000 long tons in 1921, to supply our needs during the three 
months pending receipts from her new crop. Attention was called to 
this situation Suring the course of the Senate debates as an unanswer- 
able argument for a reduction instead of an increase in duties, but was 
entirely ignored. 

There was no relief from this advance until the advent of the new 
Cuban crop, which began to make its influence felt on December 14, 
forcing a decline from 7.25 cents to 7.10 cents per pound, and further 
declines until the price reached 6.50 cents per pound on January 27, 
1928, Production of new crop Cuban sugars up to this date had been 
675,000 long tons, as compared with 354,000 the year previous, and 
exports 10 506 long tons, as compared with 68,000 long tons in 
1921. Thus Cuba was the usual dependable reservoir of sugar sup- 
plies for the relief of American consumers in the absence of considera- 
tion by domestic tariff-favored interests. 

This decline, however, proved temporary. By February 1 the price 
of refined had advanced to 6.70 cents per pound, owing to the increase 
in the price of duty-paid raw sugars from 5.09 cents to 5.28 cents per 

nd, and on February 8 to 7.25 cents nee pound, on account of the 
8 increase on duty-paid raws to 5.78 cents per pound. On Feb. 
ruary 8 the United States Department of Commerce issued a misleading 
statement tending to show that there was a world’s prospective short- 
age in production over consumption of 725,000 tons, and on the same 
date Gume-Mejer, a leading authority on Cuban conditions, reduced his 
estimate of the Cuban 192% crop from 4.193.500 long tons to 3,800,000 
long tons, As a result there was wild speculation in raw sugars, which 
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at one time forced the price of duty-paid sugars as high as 7.22 cents. 
Between February 12 and February 15, when the ces of duty-paid 
raw sugars on the New York Sugar Exc miye were fluctuating between 
5.78 cents and 7.22 cents pad pound, the refiners did not advance their 
prices of refined, but withdrew from the market, and did not again 
quote prices for refined sugar until the afternoon of gata A 15, at 
an advance to 8.25 cents per pound, because the price of duty-paid 
raws had then become fairly steady between 6.78 cents and 7.03 cents 

r pound. Refiners did all in their power to discourage this advance, 

ut were obliged to follow the raw market. Although domestic beet- 
sugar factories have not had their costs advanced by the fluctuations 
which affected cane refiners, they have advanced the price of their 
product to 8.25 cents per pound, New York basis, Thus the price of 
sugar has advanced exactly 2 cents per pound since the tariff law went 
Into effect, more than ever emphasizing that there was no occasion for 
an increase in the tariff when the sugar market was so sensitive to the 
least influence on account of threatened scarcity of supplies. 

As the burden fell upon consumers on account of the failure of these 
— TASOON let us determine who profited by the increase in tariff 
subsidy. 

According to the authority of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the United States average price pee beet farmers by hist 
factories in 1919 was $11.74 for a ton of bee averaging 246.8 poun: 
of refined sugar, and, in 1920, $11.63 for a ton of beets averaging 
272.6 unds of refined sugar, or an average for the two years of 
$11. for a ton of beets raan 259.7 pounds of sugar under a 
tarif rate of 1 cent per pound, while the oe pa 1921 was 
$6.32 for a ton of beets averaging 275.2 pounds of refined sugar, under 
a tariff rate of 1.6 cents per pound, and, in 1922, $5.65 for a ton of 
beets averaging 268.4 pounds of refined sugar, under a tariff rate of 
1.7648 cents per pound, or an average for the past two years of $5.985 
for an average of 269.3 pounds of refined sugar under an average t 
rate of 1.6814 cents per pound. Hence the farmer averaged $5.70, or 
51.2 per cent less for a ton of beets averaging 9.6 pounds more refined 
sugar In 1921 and 1922, under an average tariff increase of 68.14 
cent, than he averaged for 1919 and 1920 from the beet factories. The 
United States average price paid beet farmers by beet factories during 
the whole period of the Underwood bill, 1914 to 1921 inclusive, was 
$8.286 for a ton of beets averaging 271.8 pounds of refined sugar, or 
an average of $2.30 more than the average of 1921 and 1922 under 
tariff rates of 68.14 per cent higher. 

A comparison of above years in the States of Colorado, Idaho, Ne- 
braska, Utah, and Wiscon: wherein 65 cent of the domestic beet 
sugar is produced, will reveal even more s Tiling contrasts ; 

colorado: Average ran of $11.36 for an 8 of 253.1 pounds of 
sugar for 1919 an 920; average price of 85.795 for an average of 
260.8 pounds of refined sugar for 1921 and 1922, or an average of 
$5.57 less for a ton of beets ert age 7.9 e more sugar than in 
1919 and 1920; average, 1914-1921. 48.25 or a ton of beets averagin 
266.3 pounds of sugar, or $2.66 more for a ton of beets averaging 5. 
pounds more sugar than the average for 1921 and 1922. 

Idaho: Average price of $11.55 for an average of 272.3 pounds of 
sugar for 1919 and 1920; average price of $5.75 for an average of 309 
pounds of refined sugar for 1921 and 1922, or an average of $5.80 less 
‘or a ton of beets averaging 36.7 pounds more sugar than the ayera 
price for 1919 and 1920; average, 1914-1921, $8.05 for a ton of bee 
averaging 279.5 pounds of sugar, or an average of $2.30 more for a 
ton of beets averaging 29.5 pounds less sugar than the average for 
1921 and 1922. 

Nebraska: Average prea of $11.43 for a ton of beets averaging 
243.5 pounds of sugar in 1919 and 1920; average price of $5.785 for 
u ton of beets averaging 267.4 pounds of sugar for 1921 and 1922, or 
un average of $5.645 less for 23.9 pounds more sugar in 1921 and 1922 
thun the average for 1919 and 1920: average, 1916-1921, $9.24 for 
a ton of beets averaging 253.6 pounds of sugar, or an average of $3.455 
more for a ton of beets averaging 13.8 pounds less sugar than for 
1921 and 1922. 

Utah: Average price of $11.50 for a ton of beets averaging 240.1 
pounds of sugar for 1919 and 1920; average price of $5.275 for a ton 
of beets averaging 280.9 pounds of sugar for 1921 and 1922, or an 
average of $6.225 more in 1919 and 1920 for a ton of beets averaging 
40.8 pounds less sugar than the average for 1921 and 1922; average, 
1914-1921, $7.925 for a ton of beets averagi 257.1 pounds of sugar, 
or an average of $2.65 more for a ton of beets averaging 29.8 pounds 
less sugar than the average for 1921 and 1922. 

Wisconsin: Average ce of $11.11 for a ton of beets averaging 
224.9 pounds of sugar for 1919 and 1920; average price of $6.475 for 
a ton of beets averaging 235.8 pounds of sugar for 1921 1922, or 
un average of $5.635 more in 1919 and 1920 for a ton of beets averag- 
ing 10.9 pounds less sugar than the average for 1921 and 1922; 
nverage, 1916-1921, $9.42 for a ton of beets averaging 238.8 pounds o 
sugar, or an average of $2.945 more for an average of 3 pounds more 
sugar than the average of 1921 and 1922. 

From a consideration of the above it is apparent that the farmer 
has suffered an average reduction in price of over 50 per cent while 
the tariff on sugar was being increa an average of 68.14 per cent, 
although he has to pay for the increased price of sugar along with the 
110,000,000 consumers. 

As the United States average of refined sugar obtained by the beet 
factory from a ton of beets in 1922 was 263.4 pounds, and the tariff 
adds 2 cents to the value of every pound of sugar sold by the factory, 
the total benefit derived by the factory from a ton of beets purchased 
from the farmer at an average of $5.65 amounts to $5.27. Even the 
Increase in the tariff from 1 cent per pound to 1.7648 cents per pound 
increases the profits of the factory $2.01 per ton, yet they are paying 
51.2 per cent less than under a tariff rate of 1 cent per pound, an 
the only prospect the farmer has of gaining would be in the event the 

d be well over 5 cents per 


average price received by the factory wou 

und. he only obligation there is on the part of the factory to the 
one is to pay him a guaranteed price, ranging from $5 to $5.50 
per ton, If the price received by the factory exceeds cents per 


ound, it is the consumer who must pay the farmer $1 more per ton 
‘or each 1 cent advance and the factory $1.68 more profit. The in- 
creased price to the farmer is not paid by the factory. In contrast, in 
1912 the beet factory paid the beet farmer $5.82 per ton and in 1913 
$5.69, and the average New York price for refined during 1912 was 
5.041 cents per pound and in 1913 4.278 cents per pound, as compared 
with present prices of 8.25 cents per pound. The beet factory is there- 
fore averaging over 33 cents pa Roane more at the present time than 
ae uverage for 1912 and 1913 and paying the farmer less for a ton of 
seots, 


The following are the amounts, by States, to which beet-sugar 
LXIV——820 


factories benefit through the present tariff cost of 2 cents per pound 
and the increase in tariff from 1 cent to 1.7648 cents: 


For every 1 cent rise above 5 cents per pound received by the beet 


factory for refined sugar the farmer receives $1 99 ton more from 
the factory; yet the beet factories of Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Utah, 
and Wisconsin extort the sums of $2.61, $8.09, $2.67, $2.81, and $2.36 

r ton more, respectively, from the consumer on every i cent rise 

order to pay the farmer $1 more. 

The farmer was exploited for the benefit of the beet factory before 
se hep and now finds himself ignored by the chief beneficiary of the 

# Owing to the low prices prevailing for oats, wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, and alfalfa in the fall of 1920 and spring of 1921, the beet fac- 
tories took advantage of the desperate plight of the farmers and in- 
duced them to enter into a new form of contract for their beets, based 
upon the average price recelved by the factories for refined sugar 
during the year, which was, in ect, a minimum guaranty by the 
factory of $5 per ton for beets averaging 15 per cent sugar content, 
with an increase of $1 per ton for every 1 cent advance over 5 cents 
per pound, based upon the New York price quoted by Willett & Gray. 
n selling to their local consumers the beet factories charge the New 
York price plus the cost of freight from New York, which averages 
1 cent to 13 cents per pound of sugar. But in paying the beet farmer 
they adopt the New York price without the freight charge, which 
would mean $1 to $1.50 per ton more. As the average price received 
by the factory for the yer 1921 was low and the average price re- 
ceived by the farmer only $6.82, he found he had actually raised his 
crop at a loss, after deducting cost of beet seed, freight, tare. and 

uses of cultivation. Moreover, he was obliged to wait a year after 
delivery of his beets to obtain final settlement, and under the stress 
of his obligations was obliged to dispose of his rights at a sacrifice 
to speculators. In 1922 thousands of beet farmers refused to raise 
beets in accordance with this speculative form of contract, as a result 
of which domestic beet-sugar production fell from 1,020,000 short tons 
in 1921 to 691,000 short tons in 1922—a falling off of 329,000 short 
tons, or to the lowest production in 12 years. The average price paid 
the beet farmers by beet factories in 1922, according to Weather, Crops, 
and Markets, published by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, issue of 5 „ 1922, was $5.65 per ton, or an average of 
67 cents per ton less than in 1921. Driven to desperation by the treat- 
ment inflicted on them by the beet factories in taking advantage of 
their general plight and refusing to share any of the tariff benefits con- 
ferred by Congress for the benefit of all en in the beet-sugar 
industry, delegations of farmers have appeal the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the hope that this body can force the beet factories to share 
with the beet farmers a division of their profits through the tariff. 
Under the sliding scale form of contract, the factory obtains an aver- 
age of 263.4 pounds of sugar for an average price of $5.65. For each 
1 cent per pound advance over 5 cents per pound received by the fuc- 
tory for the sale of its product, the farmer receives $1 out of the 52.634 
extorted from the consumer by the factory; thus the factory profits to 
the extent of $1.634 every time the farmer profits $1, and 2 time 
sugar advances 1 cent per und the farmer has to pay the factory 
$1.03, as the fotal per cap consumption is now 103.18 pounds of 
sugar per annum; and if a farmer’s family averages five persons, he 
must pay the factory a tribute of $5.15 per annum every time sugar 
advances a cent a pound. The tarif itself costs the farmer 2 cents 
per pound of sugar annually, which would add another $2.06 tribute 
to the factory by him, and for his family of five $10.30. The unfair 
and extortionate part of the contract is that the 110,000,000 consumers 
of this country must pay for the Increased price due to the tariff and 
other arrangements, and the beet-sugar factory does not stand to lose 
in bargaining with the farmer upon the price-increased basis, because 
the 5 the increase. 

One hund thousand beet farmers are engaged in the cultivation of 
sugar beets and in 1922 produced 5,243, tons from 537,000 acres 
of land. Each farmer, therefore, averaged 52.43 tons from an average 
of 5.37 acres. At the average iy of $5.65 per ton, 100,000 farmers 
received from the factories $29,622,950 for thelr beets, and each 
farmer received $296.23. But as the cost of beet seed averaged 41 
cents per ton, freight averaged 60 cents per ton and tare averaged 24 
cents per ton, and must be deducted from the farm price of $5.65 
received from the factory, the net price received by the farmer for 
his beets would average $1.25 per ton less, or $4.40 per ton. which 
would make the net amount received by 100,000 farmers 323,069,200, 
or an average of $230.69 per farmer. One hundred thousand farmers 
consume 10,300. unds of sugar on the basis of 103 pounds per 
capita, which costs them 2 cents per pound because of the tariff. or 

„000, and for a family of five, $1,030,000. Each cent advance 
n the price of sugar costs these farmers $103,000 per annum more, 
and an average family of five $515,000 more. With sugar retailing at 
an rae g 3 of 10 cents 1 Pog in their several districts, 


these 100, farmers pay $5,1 pes annum for sugar for an 
average family of five persons, As there are 36,000,000 persons 
engaged in farming, or in farming occupations, according to the au- 


thority of the Bureau of the Censns and I riment of Agriculture, who 
consume 8,708,000,000 pounds of sugar, each cent advance in price costs 
all of this class $37,080,000 per annum. The tariff of 2 cents costs 
them $74,160,000 per annum, making the total of the two $111,240,000. 
So 100,000 farmers receive’ $23,069,000 from the beet factories, out 
of which they must expend $5,150,000 for the sugar which they fur- 
nish, while their brethern are compelled to pay $111,240,000 more 
per annum, and 110,000,000 consumers over $228,000,000 per annum 

order to enable them to obtain an average farm price of $5.65 from 
the factorjes for their beets. There is no evidence from the above 
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pe tho. poat at ponire ryn profit even in the remotest degree from the WEST BAY CITY DIVIDENDS, 

nerease e Bar or MICH., December A stock 

Following is the production of beet sugar and consumption of sugar | cent has been declared the West Bay City Swper Co. ee 
by States: | the —. emar apes = from $200,000 to $1,000, This is 
— first additional stock issue made since the . was — 


dollars have been spent in improvement, all comi earnings, 

some 3 have also oa whew stock issue 
made transfer assets represen vestmen 

carried as surplus to the stock acco: „ 


of the late Charles J. Smith, and the heirs 
of the tate John 3 M. Kelton, all three of whom are among the pree 
Thus, domestic beet- r yee oor yo 28 are Sy yieee the tariff and 
1 e of the DAD gat through it without sharing — 5 
f the benefi beet farmer, who finds himself now raising 
Sugar beota at ri a a ions, 


About Sugar, issue of January 27. 1923, at page 73: 
HAWAIIAN CAPITAL INCRBASES. 

“ HOXOLULE, . Kovember 15 te December Si, 1 
netices of increases in eapital stock age filed — the — — 
treasurer waiian page seater total increases amounting 
Ae Vos. Ameng the 5 increasin J iy ea capital = 
: Inter-Is' Steam 8 Co, from rom $2,809,008 i 

Hi 000,008 


Pineapple C 
> Onemea Co., ph $2,000,000 
ance i dar See 


Sugar ‘o, from 4 to 81 100 cent; 
Fron the above it will be observed that the States of California, In- Honom 55 80 ar r ve “Bo por cent; Hawailag 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Washington, and | Brewer & Co., fr trom $4 000,000 to $8, Se 
Wisconsin have leggy much less cane they consume, and therefore Hawaiian interests and companies 
the beet production could be marketed im these States to the full 22 aN 5 prosperity are capitalizing profits derived throu 
vantage of the freight rates. The surplus of Utah and Idaho amounts | phe former ve ted the ingenious method of 
to 227.500.000 pewnds and could be marketed to advan over other | issues of en a ae — as their tariff profits increase, thus 
competitors with full freight charges in the States of W. gton. with a | to conceal us amount of such In some instances, 
surplas consumption of 132,800,000 pounds ; 2 8 the capital is “inflated : four times beyond the actual 3 Even 
16 400 total f 230,000,000 pounds. fies of Coin opo E — t the Ta te of of £ ath, id aoan 
y or y 3 v at the ra ce mon — 
rab gt 260,000,000, and of Wyoming, 14.806.880 pounds, or 283,000,000 | Bazine divi K 
nds, could be marketed to advantage over cane competitors in the | Crockett, Calif. an ‘prone, from — as well as e of 


of consum ou raw sugar. sugar companies are Hed 
$ South Dakota, 68. ; North Da 66,600,- the. Western Sugar Co. of 7 2 Francisco, and all of tl their E 
pounds ; an N of 33,609, refined there. As the f refined at San Francisco averages 


— her hundred 
evident that they receive suffictent protection and additional t tro: have a net advantage over Atlantic coast refiners, a 
advantage they enjoy vithout the added 8 the — of 1.7648 cents per pound, one-half cent ‘or refined, 
cents per pound. For example, when the price of refined cane 15 2 red cents per “hundred pounds, in 5 oye ‘or 2.4148 

cents per pound in New York, the price of beet granulated is | Ce ag mh 1 the ta 1 — teune — 


rions States. The freight pratt therefore, avera between 1 und h ves Hawalian 
. beet ar — t ts with a net ady e ef 1.4548 — jon pound. 7 — the 
American —— as * 75 e A Sove considerations: ac account for their abnormal prosperity th . the 


of 2 cents per pound. Phe following Sant and increased dividends have beem paid by 
Whi paaien of — 


act. pecial; stuck dividend ‘of 66. 
the Great Western Sugar cee rating 16 factories in Colorado, Ne- | * —.— Sugar Co 3 5 
pow 2 5 special; December, à per 

eee ns of $22,024,501. o fee ston cont special, FEC 
78671. Asi it costs no more - — 4 cents to produce and reer be ana Su spec 

gar Co., September, 3 per cent fal; December, 5 per 
sold for 111. ay 1 4 of La “fave = gem aish bin on <p fs 7 555 2805 cent special ; resumed 1 per cent per month regular dividend ; 25 per 
in 2 1 this company has e construction of seven additional cent stock dividen Co. special; November, 2 per 
— located at Sasse ac. ar Mitcher Hage Gehr- t special; December, 5 Te pan TOARE. apectat xe regular 1 per cent per 
BE, Neti aines Mont Bareta Game ione of ee Da m | St raia am Sg 
‘ota slic. capacity o Ds o earnin t 
coat of a beot . estimated upon the basis of $t, ‘300 per ton conn peer to ae at on SEAE PERSE: PET MELTED on 
ON GATIS AATRE APACER IS SaR hese DANO Cimu uter ee Waiuku i Sugar Co, and Maul Agricultural Co., November 18, 192 
r E Se a . .. 
dividends on its common stock: 1910 to 1915, 5 per cent; 1916, per 8 8 a for 1 Plantation Co., Kouala Sugar Co., 
cent cash, stock dividend of 42 per cent; 1917, 37 cent; 1918-1920 Waialu 1 regular dividend of 2 


Decem paid 
47 per cent; 1921, 171 per cent. Dividends í on the common, in hear 
to affect tariff legislation, were suspended in October, 1921, and not | cent per month and stock dividend of 100 per cent, increasing capital 


resumed until Pecember, 1922, at the rate of 16 cent r 8 

Although the com had a cash surplus on hand May 21. 1922, of eg, of 36 eee 
60 worth of common sto anore Gham Of per cent on the $13,000. | dividend, 100, per cent stock dividend. Increasing capital from $4, 
Quoted at $850 per share, par valuation being $100 per share. The 000,000, to 88 000. PORTO RICO. 

company A owns the Great 3 32950 se and several lime 

quarries, conservatively rat cat cen va all — rae for out Since the passage of the tariff law, local brokers have been con- 
of earnings. It produces 4 4 2 te the 8 beet sugar, yet | tinually distr g circulars . to the fact that Porto 
this com paid the beet 8 bat $6.15 per ton for beets in 1921 | Rican raw-sugar companies have to the extent of 


and has the beet farmer but $6 in 1922. These profits have been | $5.50 per of 820 pounds the tariff levied upon imports of 
made 3 the protective tarfff rate of 1.348 cents per pound from | sugar and advising their lents te Invest. This affords another 
ag to 1 - cent per pound from ae to 1921, 1.60 cents per pound | example of capitalizing the tariff. 

192%, Eides cents 1922. "The enormous. profits CLASS OF LABOR FOR WHICH TARIFF PROTECTION IS REQUESTED. 


pound in 
shown above c! clear! demonstrate tha that they have monopolized all of the 
benefits of the saes ragas none with the „ It was As “Protection to American labor was one of Panay : chief sopa 
about the anton — —— from this 8 company that the | and pretexts indulged in by high-tarif advocates in defense 
farmers complained so brune to the Tariff Commission present tarif on t, 218 us call attention to the N of labor 
The Utah-Idaho Co., whieh notes payable of $9,000,000 at the 9 n the d and tarif-fayored sugar indust 
end of February, 1922, had Ii suid tell its indebtedness by October 14, n Ha he 
922, out of earnings from es of s . This company Low 4 their | sists of Japanese, Chinese, 
$3.75 in % fom for fa 192}, ena DAWG iso, FRE ee ala apecial 
nee n A 
From Facts About Sugar, issue of December 30, 1922, at page 542: | preponderance of Japanese influence in the Islands. They prefer — 
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Chinese to any other nationality, principally because they will work 
for less, and thelr present labor elements are not satisfied with the 
resent wages paid in proportion to the sugar companies profits. 
Sipan, Mexican peons, and some Hindus constitute the labor in the 
domestic beet industry of California; Mexicans, Japanese, Russian- 
Germans, and children prevail in Utah, Idaho, and Colorado; Russian- 
Germans and the surplus foreign-labor supply of the larger cities, 
comprise the labor employed in the rest of the States. This class of 
labor is usually rounded up and contracted for by the agents of the 
factory and furnished to the farmer upon the basis of so much per 
acre of beets. They are the cheapest kind and class of labor that can 
be secured and not of the high-class American standard for which 
protettion should be demanded. 
From Sugar, issue of December, 1922, at page 679: 
MICHIGAN LABOR TROUBLES. 


“Bap Axr, Micn., October 29.—During the beet-harvesting season 
1 is now progressing, Huron County beet growers are experiencin 
fificulty in harvesting their crop rly in the year a number o 
foreigners were brought into the local fields to take care of the work, 
but many of them broke their contracts and returned to their loca- 
tions. rank Thornton, in charge of former Gov. Albert E. Sleeper's 
beet farm, was left with 40 acres of beets to harvest without help. 
A number of Walpole Indians were brought to the farm, but the ma- 
jority of them left after one or two days.” 

From the American. Child, published monthly by the National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, issue of 
December, 1922, under heading: 

NOTES FROM OUR INVESTIGATORS. 


“In Utah we found that some rural schools were closed on account 
of beet-field needs. Think of it! In the rich beet-field districts through 
muon the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad passed that was the situa- 
tion. 

“Child Jabor conditions in the Finney County, Kans., beet-sugar dis- 
tricts are more deplorable than those in any other section of the 
State, according to Miss Alice K. McFarland, head of the welfare 
division of the industrial court. ‘It is a common thing to see little 
tots with long, sharp knives cutting tops from beets. In many cases 
they work from 6 o'clock in the morning until nearly dark, with onl 
By eaaee stop for lunch.““ (Topeka (Kans.) Capital, October 2 A 

Yet Senator Smoor testified before the Senate Finance Committee 
that the opportunities offered by the beet-sugar industry of Utah to the 
child for work in the beet fields was a perfect godsend to them. 

CHILDREN WORKING IN BEPT-SUGAR FIELDS IN COLORADO, 

“The United States Department of Labor, through the Children's 
Bureau, has just issued some preliminary figures regarding the findings 
in the study of children who work in the beet fields, one of a series of 
studies which the Children’s Bureau is making of the work of children 
on farms. The study covers part of Weld and Larimer Counties in 
Colorado, and included 1,077 children 16 years of age who did beet- 
Held work. While some of the beet growers plant small acreages and 
depend upon their own families to do the handwork which is involved. 
the great majority hire contract laborers for the handwork. Over 
seven-tenths of the working children were children of the contract 
laborers. In the area studied in Colorado four-fifths of the laborers 
were resident; that is, they liyed in towns near the beet fields, moving 
out to the farms in the spring and returning to their homes after the 


harvest. About 70 families, however, were those of transient laborers, 
recruited by the sugar companies, often from distant parts of the 
country. Many of them were attracted to the beet-growing area: 


s b 
the fact that the whole family could work in the beet fields. Children 
thinned out the small beet plants in the spring, hoed. and pulled up 
the beets and ‘topped’ or cut off the beet tops at harvest. The 
worked at very early ages. Over one-fourth of them were under 1 
years old, a small percentage under 8. Less than one-fifth were as 
much as 14 years old. Considerably over half were from 9 to 13 
years of age. Physically, the most harmful feature of the work prob- 
ably lies in the iong hours. From 69 to 85 per cent, according to the 
Process In which the child was engaged, worked nine hours or more a 
day. From more than one-seventh to one-third (again varying with the 
process) worked 11 hours or more. Thinning and blocking in the 
spring and pulling and topping in the autumn are both done under more 
or less pressure; the first pe aes must be done before the beet plant 
grows too large; the second before severe frosts occur. Hoeing is done 
in a more leisurely way during the summer, but it is the spring and 
fall processes in which the younger children are more generally used. 
The average working day for all processes was between 9 and 10 hours, 
Postural deformities and malpositions, apparently due to strain, were 
shown by 70 per cent of more than 1.000 of the beet-working children 
who were examined by a physician of the Children's Bureau, The con- 
tinnal stooping when engaged in ‘thinning’ and the lifting and haul- 
ing of heavy weights in topping are believed to affect the growing 
child's body unfavorably. 

CHILD LABOR IN MICHIGAN BEET INDUSTRY. 


A recent report of investigation by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee of the employment of children in the beet industry of Michigan 
discloses that there were about 10,000 children between the ages of 6 
and 16 employed and that the working hours varied between 9 and 13; 
that they were 1 ides in thinning and hoeing, as well as pulling and 
topping the beets; that they were 5 the children of parents of 
Slavic origin, with an average family of 10, and that the class of labor 
employed was recruited from the larger cities of 14 different States; 
that the average earnings of a man and wife when working alone was 
about $14 per acre per season, and that for each additional child em- 
ployed the earning capacity was increased $7 per acre per child; that 
this class of labor was furnished to the farmer by the agents of the 
beet factories on the basis of about $18 per acre, and that this class of 
1 rented from or had furnished them the house and quar- 
ters they lived in by the factories; that two very disastrous fires had 
occurred in Saginaw County during the past season; that the effect of 
this employment on children was to interfere with their proper educa- 
tion, retard their normal growth, and undermine their general health. 
On account of the actual shortage of labor prevailing during the past 
year and the prospect of an increase in acreage in Michigan for 1923. 
pe AAi of child labor is apt to be resorted to on even a larger 
scale. 

LOUISIANA. 

Practically all field labor in the sugar industry of Louisiana are col- 
ored—men, women, and boys—a few Creoles, juns, and Italians. 
The rate of wages is so low that negroes are migrating North because 


of higher wages. It ig estimated that 5,000 have turned traperi, thus 


creating a shortage. The American Cane Sugar League is trying to in- 
duce the railroads to import Mexican peons to take the place of negroes, 
so that they may be released for work in the sugar industry. The 
Louisiana Planter, the organ of the Louisiana sugar Interests, advocated 
the employment of Italian immigrants as most desirable and has 
S y advised Cuba to import Italians as a solution of her labor 
problems, R 

The attitude of the cane-refining industry toward the tariff may be 
easily and simply explained. The tariff adds 1.7648 cents per pound to 
every pound of raw sugar they must purchase for the purpose of refin- 
ing. It takes 107 pounds of 96 degrees test raw sugar to make. 100 
pounds of refined, making the direct cost of the tariff 1.89 cents per 
pound. ‘This averages more than 50 per cent of the cost of the raw 
sugar. Thus they are compelled to tie up one-third of their investmen 
in a tariff tax which produces no income. The result of this is to a 
2 cents to the cost of every pound of su; they produce, which must 
be passed on to the consumer, This additional cost leads to reduced 
consumption, and a refiner 1 upon volume of business for hi 
profits, as the margin of profit Is so small. Past experience has proved 
that the refiners have always given consumers the benefit of tari 
reductions, and they can always afford to do so, on account of corre- 
spondingly reduced costs, in order to promote volume of sales. This is 
not philanthropy ; this is good business. The lower the costs, the larger 
the sales and the more profit. At present they supply 85 per cent of 
the sugar consumed ig So American public, as compared with 15 per 
cent supplied by the et-sugar interests, The inducement they offer 
to the consumer is a price of 2 cents less if the tariff is removed. and 
a reduction in price corresponding to a reduction from present high- 
tariff rates. Their product reaches every small hamlet in the United 
States, despite the disadvantages under which they are obliged to com- 
pete with beet-sugar interests, as they manufacture several grades that 
the public demand, and beet-sugar factories turn out only fine granu- 


lated sugar and distribute it only in 100-pound bags. 
Sixty per cent of the sugar consumed by the American 8 is fur- 
nighed by Cuba. American capital has invested over $1,000,000.000 in 


the development of thë Cuban sugar industry. This has been done 
upon the faith of a benevolent rather than a hostile attitude of the 
nited States toward Cuba. Under present circumstances Cuba re- 
ceives no benefit from the 20 per cent preferential treatment accorded 
upon all sugars sold in the United States upon the Cuban duty basis 
instead of the full duty basis or a world’s price that would give Cuba 
a 20 per cent advantage. On the other hand, American exports to 
Cuba receive a preferential 18555 from 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
over other nations, and the Unit States is continuing to benefit at 
the expense of Cuba. In 1920 our commerce with Cuba amounted to 
$518,000,000, which pee pone, Seancoreured 3 $60,000,000 ; auto- 
mobiles and parts, $10,000, +. boots, shoes, and leather products, 
17,000,000 ; cotton, cloths, and clothings, $30,000,000; lumber, $9,000.- 
1 rallroad equipment. e TENA steel and machinery, $26,000,000. 
Exports for 1922 have fallen to $125.000,000 due to business depression 
brought about largely through tariff discrimination. A year ago there 
was an attempt made by domestic and tariff favored sugar interests 
to force Cuba to limit her production of her 1922 crop to 2.500.000 
tous and restrict her imports into the United States to 2,000,000 tons 
in consideration of a tariff rate of 1.40 cents per pound. As she re- 
fused to enter into any such conspiracy that would mean no less than 
extortionate prices to American consumers, she was penalized throngh 
the resentatives of these tariff interests in Congress by a tariff duty 
of 1.7648 cents per pound instead of 1.40 cents per pound. She pro- 
duced 4,000,000 long tons. or 1,500,000 long tons in excess of this con- 
spiracy limit, and imported into the United States 3.954.812 long tons, 
of which 850,000 were refined and Fxported; thus supplying 3,104,812 
long tons for United States consumption, or 1,104,8 tons in excess 
of the amount fixed as the price of 1.40 cents per pound tariff rate. 
In view of the sugar shortage that developed in the fall and the rise in 
price of refined to 7.25 cents per pound, even with these supplies a 
sugar famine would have prevailed over the world instead of a mere 
shortage in the United States during the last few months, and the 
American public would have been struggling to buy sugar at 50 cents 
r pound had not Cuba displayed the courage to resist this legislative 
ribe. Instead of being rewarded for this display of courage and inde- 
pendence that was the salvation of the sugar situation which resulted 
so advantageously to the American public, she is still suffering from the 
consequences through a punitive tariff rate imposed by the representa- 
tives of special domestic sugar interests. 

Present rates of tariff can not be justified by comparisons with other 
countries because most impose them in order to raise revenue to defray 
their enormous war obligations. For example, England imposes a rate 
of 4.020 cents per pound upon 06 degrees test sugars and 4.835 cents 
per pound upon refined, but solely for the purpose of raising revenue as 
she produces no sugar. Her tax, therefore, amounts to a consumption 
tax, as she imports all surgar she consumes and the Government derives 
the enormous benefit from the tariff levied. Prior to the late war her 
import tax was forty one-hundredths of a cent per pound. The revenue 
derived in 1922 from imports of sugar and molasses was 241.863.320. 
as compared with a little over £3,000.000 in 1913. Every English 
family which averaged 4% persons contributes £4 pa annum to the 
Government. If the United States levied a 5 fon tax instead of 
a tariff tax, the Government would collect annually $201.000,000 in- 
stead of $121,000,000, and the price of sugar would be no higher. If 
the present tariff rate was changed to a 5 tax rate of 1 cent 
per pound, the Government would collect $110,000,000 annually, and 
the price would be 1 cent ound less to the consumer, For the 
purpose of raising revenue the United States is the only Nation in the 
Are that does not tax its domestic as well as its imported sugar. In 
order to raise revenue to meet the enormous obligations of our Govern- 
ment and make up present deficlencies a change from a tariff to a 
consumption tax basis on sugar would seem to be in order as more 

ractical and scientific, because the revenue to the Government would 

2 increased $110,000,000 per year and would increase as consumption 
increased. At present the more domestic beet and tariff favored pro- 
duction Increases the less revenue the Government derives, and the 
advantages that tariff-favored sugar interests now enjoy over Cuba in 
the way of freight rates and interior location would be sufficient to 
enable them to prosper without any tariff protection whatever. 

While the New York price quoted of refined is 9 cents per pound, 
and the price quoted by beet factories 1 cent to 1.84 cents per pound 
above New York quotations, the price pea by the consumer averages 
1 cent per pound above these prices. or example, the retail price of 
refined sugar tieday in New York is 10 cents per und, and in Colo- 
rado and Utah 11.4 cents per pound, and in ontana and Idaho 


around 12 cents per pound, as the wholesaler now exacts from the 
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retailer a profit of one-half cent per pound and the retafler exacts 
from the customer another one-half cent per pound. Prior to the 
war the wholesaler was satisfied with owe-fourth of a cent og —— 
profit, and ‘the retatler frequently sold sugar to the consumer without 
a profit. using it as a leader to induce sales of other classes of mer- 
chandise. But both the wholesaler and retailer are now obliged to 
dnyest so much more in sugar on account of increase in price, due 
rgely to the tariff, that they must charge more in order te obtain 
proper return upon their investment. It was not unusual 10 years 
iago to obtain sugar for 5 cents per pound retail, even with a tariff 
of 1.348 cents per und, but the American pene can never expect 
[refined sugar at such a price with a tarif rate amounting to 2 cents 
‘per pound. Owing to the high prices para during the war, the Ameri- 
ean consumers seem to have become indifferent to the 100 per cent 
increase in sugar prices during the t 10 years. und this indifference 
is taken advantage of by many dealers to indulge in war-time profits. 
There is no reason why sugar under normal conditions and with a 
reasonable tariff could not again sell for 54 to 6 cents retail. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1923.— The price of New York refined sugar has now 
advanced to 9 cents per pound, due te advance in duty-paid raws to 
7.53 cents per pound, which means that the retail price of sugar is 
now 10 cents per pound in New York and from 11 to 12 cents per 
poond in other parts of the United States. The New York refined 

rice of 9 cents per 7 — compares with an average for 1922 of 
8 cents; 1921, 6.207 

December 31. 1919, 9.008 centa: 1918, 7.884 cents; 1917, 6.33 

cents; 1916, 6.862 cents; 1915, 5.539 cents; 1914. 4.682 cents: 1913, 


1919, during the pone period of war-time inflation. The present tariff 
is responsible for 2 cents per pound of this price, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by citizens of Eastham, Mass., in 
town meeting assembled, favoring the euactment of legislation 
fixing a maximum price on coal, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. KEYES presented resolutions adopted by the men of 
the Church of Christ at Dartmouth College, of Hanover; 
Woolen Workers’ Local, No. 1424, United Textile Workers of 
America, of Dover; and Cotton Workers’ Local, No. 27, United 
Textile Workers of America, of Dover, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, favoring an amendment to the Constitution govern- 
ing the passage of legislation regulating child labor, which 
were ordered to lie on the tabte. 

Mr. WARREN presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of Wyoming, which was referred te the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: 

THE STATE OP Wroursa, 
Office of the Seoretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


State of Wyoming, 38: 

I. F. E. Lucas. . — ot state of the State of bs oman « dh Nr 
certify that the annexed co of Enrolled Joint Resolution No. 23 
(senate) of the Seventeenth ture of the State of Wyoming, be 
original Senate Joint Resolution No. 6, has been carefully compa’ 
with the original, filed in this office, and is a full, true, and correct 
transcript of the came and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Don at Cheyenne, the capital, this 27th day of February, A. D. 


[sean] F. E. Lucas, 
of State. 


Secretary 
By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 
Enrolled Joint Resolution Ne. 23 (Senate), Seventeenth Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming. 
Senate joint resolution uesting the appoiutment of a commission to 
investigate the feasibilt of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tide- 


Merce; and as this improvement will in effect bring the State of 


hereas a number of States have joined the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association, having as its object the early undertak- 
ing of a letion of this project: Therefore be it 
esolved, That the State of Wyoming be properly associated in the 
abovenamed o tion with the other States interested, in pressing 
this undertaking to completion; be it further 
Resolved, That the Representatives of this State in 2 of the 
United States be requested to facilitate in every possible way the 
prosecution of this undertaking. 
8. Skovearp 
President a the Kenate. 
J. D. Nostcrr, 
Speaker of the House, 


WituuM B. Ross, Governor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I present and ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp resdlutions adopted by the Northwest 
Stabilization Congress at Billings, Mont, on February 16 and 
17, 1923. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Ferestry and ordered to be 
printed In the Recorp, as follows: 


Approved February 21. 1923. 


Resolutions stented by Northwest Stabilization Congress at Billings, 
ont., February 16 and 17. 1923. 
Whereas agriculture. Including animal husbandry, is the baaie in- 
aney of the United States; and 
ereas this aie fortes been and is suffering from the unprece- 
dented deflation which followed the World War, which has forced the 
farmers to sell their products for less than the cost of production; and 
Whereas those engaged in agricultural pursnits are by the very nature 
of their occupation decentra and scattered over a large territory 
and, as a resolt, are unable to thoro — organize to influence the 
market conditions and are thereby compel to sell and buy in a market 
over which they have no control; and 
Whereas the purchase and sale of farm products # no longer gov- 
erned by the so-called law of supply and demand; an 
Whereas the farmers’ coopera and sales agencies are not able to 
compes with the highiy centralized organized power of monopoly ; and 
Whereas farmers and stockmen over 15 Western States are stran 
and can no longer function under the heavy load which they earry, 
excessive Interest, high taxes, short-time loans, deflated markets, high 
cost of farm machinery, also all supplies necessary to feed and clothe 
themselyes and families; and 
Whereas from the best authority on cost of production covering a 
od of 10 years the actual cost of producing a bushel of wheat is 
1.60 over the 10 Northwestern States; and 
Whereas over 100 banks have failed in six of these States withia 


the last 45 days; and 


Whereas it is not more credit that the farmers need but a price 
for their products which will enable them to liquidate their already 
too large burden of debt: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Northwest Stabilization Congress in on as- 
sembied, That the stabilization of the price of farm products by Fed- 
eral legislation is the only scientific method by which agriculture can 
be immediately restored to its rightful place in our industrial and 
economic system; and be it further 

Resolved, That we fully indorse the Norris-Sinciair marketing bill 
and the Gooding stabilization bill now pending in the United States 
Senate and urge their immediate passage at the present session of 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of thia resolution be sent to the chairmen of 
the Agricultural Committees of beth Houses of Congress and to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. NORBECK presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to make such provisions as will authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell Indian inheritance lands. 

Whereas there are severu) large Indian reservations in the State of 
South Dakota on which there are residing at the present time about 
20,000 Indians who have been allotted lands in severalty, whith alist- 
ments vary in size from 160 acres to 640 acres: and 

Whereas these allotments are helt in trust by the General Govern- 
ment for a period of 25 years, or unti! such time as the Secretary of 
the Interior, in his opinion, may deem . allottee competent to 
manage his own affairs, when in such case the 8 of the In- 
terior 9 a patent in fee to such Indian for the land allotted 
to him; a 

Whereas the experience of such practice in the past has been that 
in a. large — of the cuses where patents in fee have been 

nted that the Indians receiving such patents invariably sell the 

nds thus patented to them and squander the proceeds within a abort 
time thereafter ; and 

Whereas it is evident that if this practice continues it will oniy 
be a question of time when the lands now belonging to the Indians 
will have passed from their control, either to speculators or to settlers, 
and the Indians themselves will in many instances be paupers and de- 
pendent upon the communities in which they live; and 

Whereas this state of affairs is one to be deplored and which should 
be prevented, if possible. by the citizens of South Dakota by cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Government in 5 and controlling the 
sale of Indian lands; by — — cooperation it is possible to make 
this Indian land yield a regular income to the present owners aud 
at the same time afford homes to a large number of would-be settlers 
with small means, and also to add to the taxable property of the ceun- 
tles in which these reservations are located and thereby decrease tha 
present burden of taxation which is now borne by a small number of 
citizens in each county: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 

esentatives concurring )— 

SECTION 1. That the Congress of the United States he memortalteed 
to make such visions as will authorize the Secretary of the Im- 
terior to sell all Indian inheritance land at prices which shall be just 
to the tribes and to the oon upon long time and upon terms that 
the purchaser may amort his t for the purchase price by small 
annual payments, thus affording ular revenue to the tribes and 
also preventing the proceeds of such sates from being dissipated by 
the heirs. 

Sec. 2. That no tents In fee be granted to any Indian allottee 
until recommended by the proper representative from the State of 
South Dakota, to the end that the State may be in a position to prop- 
erly superintend the sule of any land which such allottee may wish 
to make after receiving patent in fee. 

C. S. AMSDEK, 
Pro tempore President of the Senate. 
A. B. BLAKE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
E. 0. Enrscor.x: 

Speaker of the House. 

Waar TARBELL 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. NORBECK presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 

Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas the Bad Lands of the White River in South Dakota em- 
brace an area about 1, square miles in extent, the title to which 
chiefly remains in the United States; and 
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in- character, 
carrying 
overlying strata of materials of the most unusual sort; solls 


Whereas this area is most unique and _ picturesque, 
showing the processes by which nature is eroding and 


* 

with remains of prehistoric life, from which the museums of the world 
have been supplied with specimens of the first importance; an area 
affording opportunities for study in natural history, paleontology, 
anthropology, geology, and topography not found elsew as well as 
indescribable scenic grandeur; cliffs carved by erosion: into vast cathe- 

rals surmounted by taperin ires, deep chasms with walls of jasper, 
embattlements with bases of blazing crimson and crowned with para- 
pets of crystal white; extensive areas so complicated that man has not 
yet invaded them and the hidden beauties and wealth of which have 
not been tapes by human eye; and 

Whereas this wonderland is located directly upon the lines of two 
of the great transcontinental 3 and is easily accessible to 
scientists and tourists: There > it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House 
of Repres es con ), That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to set aside and establish this area as a national 
park and to provide for its supervision, 

That engrossed copies of this resolution be forwarded by the sec- 
reta of state to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to 
the ret of the Senate, and Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
peutatives of the United States, and to Iis: Excellency the President 
of the United States. ; 

C. S. AMSDEN 


President of the Senate. 
A. B. BLAKE, a 
Neoretary of the Senate. 
E. O. Frescoun, 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Ohief Clerk of the- House. 


Mr. NORBECK presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to 
the Committee on: Education and Labor: 

Concurrent resolution of South Dakota Legislature, 


Whereas the unprecedented wave of crime sweeping over America, 
crowding our jails and penitentiaries and increasing the prison, popula- 
tion of South Dakota almost 100 per cent, is, in the opinion of the 
most expert sociologists of the age, due to the pe rey Which has in 
recent years been placed upon material values and the consern 
paid to spiritual values in home, school, and society; and 

Whereas this alarming condition shows no indication of subsidence, 
but on the contrary is increasing and must produce a situation tha 
should arouse every thoughtful person to consider efficient methods o 
combating the crime wave and to impress the great necessity for re- 
form in modern home life, school economy, and social practices; and 

Whereas the multiplicity of bills offering diverse methods. of ac- 
complishing this purpose which have flooded this legislature Is proof 
of the concern felt, as well as the difficulty of enacting into law ef- 
fective provisions for producing the end sought, as well as the ter 
difficulty of bringi citizens of opposing, views and different religious 
convictions to a uniform understanding and method; and 

Whereas Washington said in his Farewell Address: “ No. nation can 
exist without religion.” Experlence—the history of humanity—has 
demonstrated that a Republic like ours is strong and a blessing to its 
people and the world according to the development of its people, 
ory testes to the moral character and intelligent religion of its people; 
an 

Whereas the strength and efficiency of any republic, a government 
by the people, depends upon the best development of those people, which 
net Peas has demonstrated and history shows can not be without 
religion, The strength of a republic is in the character of its citizens 
their inten ra EEI their morals inseparable from their religion; and 

Whereas it is uniformly conceded that the remedy must be. effected 
through the inculcation of morality, spirituality, and conscience in 
the young, in church, school, and home: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota Rag House of 
‘Representatives concurring), That the people of South ota be cn- 

ined to address themselves to renewed effort to restore the balance 

tween the spiritual and the material, that our children be reared up 
in the precepts of fundamental righteousness, 

That the churches and Sabbath schools be constrained to intensify 
their work and to extend it to every child within their respective 
spheres of influence. 

That parents be adjured to exert every effort to restore the old-time 
influence of the home in molding the lives of their children, for the de 
velopment of conscience and morality; that the family altar be re- 
stored and that in self-sacrificing love the little ones be trained in 
r Sp virtnes of truthfulness, honesty, and respect for the rights 
of others. 

That the schools promptly reform their methods, so that the rudi- 
mentary studies as well as the sclences be taught only as subordinate 
to righteousness. That the emphasis be placed upon morality, good 
conscience, respect for parents, reverence for age and experience, and 
that all learning is but the handmaiden of eternal goodness. 

That it is the judgment of the Legislature of South Dakota that only 
upon the lines herein sugwested can the true balance be restored and the 
crime wave checked and civilization preserved. 


Mr. NORBECK presented a petition, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Lane, Woonsocket, Wessington Springs, and 
Alpena, all in the State of South Dakota, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting immediate aid to the famine- 
stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 415) to authorize 
the improvement of the Columbia River at St. Helens, Oreg, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whieh was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 459) authorizing an annotation of the Sen- 
ate rules, reported it without amendment, 


AUGUST NELSON. 


Mr: KENDRICK. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably without amendment tlie bill 
(H. R. 13024) for the relief of August Nelson, and I submit a 
report (No, 1259) thereon, T ask unanimous consent for the 

te consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate; as in Committee- of 
vee Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the homestead entry No. 027376, Chey: 
enne, Wyo., made by August Nelson on October 11, 1920, under the 
act of February 19, 1909 (85 Stat. L. p. 689), for lots 3 and 4, east 
half of the southwest quarter, and soutbeast quarter of section 30, 
township. 25 north, range $1 west, sixth principal meridian, be and 
the same is hereby, validated, and the Secretary of the Interfor is 
hereby authorized to issue patent thereon upon: the submission of sat- 
8 proof of compliance with the law under which the entry was 
allowed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF MILES J. DAVIS, DECEASED. 


Mr. KENDRICK. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 13612) authorizing the issuance of patent to the legal 
representatives of Miles J. Davis, deceased, and I submit a 
report (No. 1260) thereon, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee. of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


is hereby, authorized to issue a patent to the legal — e ot 
Davis, deceased omestead entry, Buffalo, Wyo., No, 
014165, made August 2, for the east. half of the west half 
west half of the east half of section 34, south half of the south half 
of section 27, and south half of the south half of section 26, town- 
ship 54 north, range 75 west, sixth principal meridian, upon which 
proof of compliance with law has been filed, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ADDITIONAL SENATE PAGES. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President; all the pages of the Senate 
are carried on the pay rolls until the end of the present month 
of March except the five extra pages whom we have had em- 
ployed for the past two years. From the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
back favorably Senate Resolution 462 to carry those five 
pages until the 31st of March. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S; Res. 462) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Curris on the Ist instant was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 363, agreed to December 4 
1922, authorizing and directing the employment of five additional 
pages for the Senate Chamber to serve until March 4, 1923, at $2.50 
per day each, be, and the same hereby is, continued in full force and 
effect until March 31. 1923. 


DISTRICT COURT AT SPARTANBURG, S. C, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further reports 
of committees, the introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
is in order. 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, before we pass.from the order 
of reports of committees, I wish to-ask the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] if his committee is ready to re- 
port on a measure which has come over from the House of 
Representatives in reference to establishing. Spartanburg. S. C., 
as a place where the district court may hold its sessions? The 
proposed legislation is a matter of importance, and I.wish to see 
it expedited. I disliked for this order of business to pass over 
until I knew whether or not it would be possible for us to 
pass on the matter to-day, 

Mr. OVERMAN. There has been no message received from 
the House of Representatives. this morning at all. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of course, can net report on the meas- 
ure to which the Senator from South Carolina referred until 
it shall have come from the other House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The measure has not yet come 
from the House. The introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions is in order. If there be none, concurrent and other resolu- 
tions are in order. 


„ upon 
1920, 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 
A bill (S. 4654) for the relief of William J. MeGee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4655) to amend section 468 of the Revised Statutes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. KING (by request): 

A bill (S. 4656) to transfer to the Secretary of Commerce 
the powers, duties, and functions of the United States Shipping 
Board. including the assets, properties, funds, and liabilities of 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and to provide for the disposition of merchant vessels 
owned by the Government; to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I submit a resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation of the sugar situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa offers 
a resolution, which will be read. v 

The resolution (S. Res. 465) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the price of sugar has advanced so rapidly during the past 
20 days and propaganda fs being broadcasted through the public press 
that a sugar shortage is at hand, and the 5 manipulators are reap- 
ing a harvest from the consuming public: Therefore Be it 

Resolved: That the Senate Committee on Manufactures, or a duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized to investigate 
the manipulations of the sugar market and ascertain the cause of the 
rapid advance lu the price of sugar, notwithstanding the fact that th 
Secretary of Commerce announces that there is no world’s shortage of 
the sugar supply, The committee or subcommittee shall make a fina 
report of its investigations, with recommendations to the Senate. at 
the convening of the Sixty-eighth Congress. For the purpose of th 
resolution the committee or subcommittee is authorized to sit and ac 
at such times during the recess of Congress and in such places within 
the United States, to hold such hearings as such committee or sub- 
committee shall deem advisable, and to employ such clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary, and the subcommittee shall 

ve the same authority as the full committee. The cost of steno- 
graphic service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. Tbe committee or subcommittee is further 
authorized to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to take testimony. The expense of the committee or subcommittee 
shal! be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That may not be done. Under 
the statute the resolution has first to go to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Hxpenses of the Senate, as It 
involves an expenditure of money. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Iowa 
will request and use his best offices to secure prompt action by 
that committee. I think the resolution is one which ought to 
pass. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The resolution is required to 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Oon- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate in pursuance of the statute and 
not of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask unanimous consent that the rule 
may be suspend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, he desires to repeat that the necessity for referring 
his resolution to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate is not by virtue of a rule of 
the Senate but by virtue of the statute providing that such 
matters must first be passed on by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Then I desire to say that I hope the 
resolution will be reported immediately, so that action may be 
had at this time, 

In this connection I desire to submit and have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I addressed to the Secretary of 
Commerce on the subject and his letter In reply. I desire 
to call to the attention of the Senate the fact that there 
Is no sugar shortage; in fact, there is quite a large surplus. 
The increase in the price of sugar has been worked up 
by certain speculators who are interested in making profits 
out of a situation of this kind. I wish to call upon the house- 
wives of the United States to boycott this sugar combination 
for bringing about this increase in the price of sugar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the corre- 
spondence referred to by the Senator from Iowa will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


FEBRUARY 23, 1923. 
Hon. HREBERT Hoover, 


Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Becrerary: I have noted in press dispatches the 
rapid rise in the price of sugar, and am receiving complaints from 
Iowa asking for an investigation with a view to ascertaining the 
cause for such rapid increase, I wish you would kindly advise, in 
your opinion, as to whether or not there is a corner on sugar and 
the great American public 1s pana muleted out of millions of dollars 
through the sugar gamblers of Wall Street. I know that you handled 
this question during the war and are fully advised as to the methods 
pursued by these sugar operators at that time. 
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If you would kind! 
what law, if any, cou 


advise me fully just what the situation is, anid 
be put in force to regulate this matter, I shall 
8 much a ciate it. 

would also like to be advised as to the sugar supply. It is my 
understanding that they have sent out word that there is to be a 
great sugar shortage, and this has caused a panic in the sugar market, 
An N reply will be appreciated. 

ith kind regards, I am, sincerely yours, 

SMITH W. Brook arr. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OY THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 26, 1923. 
Hon. SMITH W. BROOKHART, 


United States Nenata, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear MR. SENATOR: I am in receipt of your letter of February 23. 
The only laws at all related to the subject to which you refer are the 
restraint of trade acts, as all price and other war regulations have 
been long since repealed by Congress. This department necessarily bas 
no knowledge of any corner in guer as such matters are dealt with 
by the Department of Justice an e Federal Trade Commission, 

As to the question of sugar supplies, a world survey made by this 
department showed that the stocks of sugar on hand from lart vear., 

lus the production of this yest, were estimated at a total of 10,5 1.809 
ons, whereas the consumption for the year was estimated at 19,035,006 
tons, leaving a probable surplus at the end of the year of 476,000 tons. 
Some misconception has arisen because the estimated surplus at the end 
Ee — year showed a decrense from the abnormal stocks at the beginning 

of the year. 

There is 9 no shortage In sugar and, moreover, an undue 
increase in price will decrease consumption. 

Yours faithfully, 


RAILWAY SHOPMEN’S STRIKE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to call up Senate Resolution 463, 
which was introduced by me on yesterday, and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 468) 
which was submitted on yesterday by Mr. SHEPPARD, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested, in 
his discretion, to renew his good offices in bringing about a settlement 
of pending controversies between certain railroads and railway shop- 
men, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion which has just been read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
for the regular order, which is the introduction of concurrent 
and other resolutions. 


ANNOTATION OF SENATE RULES, 


Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to 
report from the Counnittee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate Senate Resolution 459. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah Ir. 
Smoor| has just asked for the regular order. The Senutor 
from New York asks unanimous consent, out of order, to report 
from the Connunittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate a resolution, which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 459) submitted by Mr. GCurris on 
February 28, 1923, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That an annotation be made of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate with the more important decisions on points of order and par- 
8 nestions listed and digested under each rule, with à full 
ndex, and that 1.000 copies be printed and bound for the use of the 

nate. The Rules Committee is authorized to employ a competent 
person to assist in preparing the annotation, if necessary, his compen- 
sation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The regular order is de- 
manded. Concurrent and other resolutions are in order. If 
there be none, resolutions coming over from a preceding day 
are in order. Is there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. The calendar under Rule VIIT 
is in order. 


LAND IN MILITARY RESERVATION AT FORT LEAVENWORTH, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am obliged to leave the 
Chamber to attend a meeting of a conference committee. I 
am therefore going to ask unanimous consent at this time 
for the consideration of Order of Business 1238, being House 
bill 18004. The bill has been unanimously reported. If its 
consideration leads to any debate, I will withdraw my re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


HERRERT Hoover, 


Is there objection to the con- 


sideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from Kansas? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 18004) author- 
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izing the Secretary of War to lease to the Kansas Electric 
Power Co., its successors and assigns, a certain tract of land 
in the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. The 
bil was read, as follows: 


degrees 6 minutes 
corner of the United 
the lin 


dis 


point; t 
a distance of 543 feet more or less, to a po 

right-of-way line of the Missouri Pacific Railroad ; thence in a souther 
direction mong the west boundary of the Missouri Pacifice Railroa 
right of way to said point above mentioned on the west right-of-way 
Une of the suid Leavenworth, Kansas & Western Railroad ; exclusive of 
the rights of way N ee to said Leavenworth, Kansas & Western 
Railroad and sai issourl Pacific Railroad, and containing, exclusive 
of said railroad 2 of way, 154; acres, more or less; reserving, how- 
‘ever, to the United States, or its assigns, the coal and other minerals, 
or royally on the same, underlying said lands; for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining thereon an electric power plant and such 
other works as may be necessary or proper to enable said corporation, 
its suceessors or gasigne. to furnish rt Leavenworth, the Disciplinary 
Barracks, the Federal Prison, the Soldiers’ Bome rer the Motor Tra: 
port shops, together with the city of Leavenworth and such other com- 
munities and patrons as may be served by ‘said plant, with an adequate 
supply of el cal energy. 

Sec. 2, That said corporation, the Kansas Electric Power Co., its 
successors and assigns, l have the continuous and uninterrupted use 
of said ‘real estate for the uses and purposes herein above set out, under 
the on and control of 
terms and conditions of the lease execu 
War as herein provided, so long as said tract shall 
roi manne herein ‘specified : Provided, however, That if said corporation, 
ts successors or assigns, shall cease to use and occupy said premises 
. . then und in that event said lease shall become null 
and vo 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 


The ‘bill ‘was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN L. LOTT. 


Mr. ERNST submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 468), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate to John L, Lott the sum of for services rendered the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws of the Senate during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress in an expert, technical examination of II. R. 12, an 
act to codify and revise the laws of the United States, passed by the 
House of Representatives and referred to said committee. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE AT THE HAGUE (8. DOC. 342). 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I present a reply from the Sec- 
retary of State, transmitted by the President, to certain ques- 
tions asked by the Committee on Foreign Relations in regard 
to the message of the President on Saturday last. As we have 
only one day more, it seemed to me desirable that this com- 
munication should be placed before the Senate as soon as 
possible, and I ask that it be printed in the Recorp in 8-point 
type. I understand that the Secretary of State bas already 
given the letter to the press. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr, LODGE. I ask that the letter of the President and the 
letter of the Secretary of State, which are to be printed in the 
Recorp, be also printed as a Senate document. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed as a document and to be printed in the RECORD 
in 8-point type, as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


THe WITTE House, 


Washington, March 2, 1923. 
Hon. Henry ‘Carnot LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Lopcre: On Wednesday you sent me the 
request of the Foreign Relations Committee for information 
relative to the proposal that we adhere to the protocol estab- 
lishing an International Court of Justice at The Hague. I 
immediately submitted the inquiries of your committee to the 
Secretary of State for detailed reply. 1 am pleased to transmit 


‘to you herewith a letter from the Secretary of State covering 
the various questions raised in the committee resolution of 
inquiry. I need not add that the reply of the Secretary of 

State has my most hearty approval. ‘ 

Very truly yours, 
Warren G. HARDING, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 1, 1923. 

My Dran Mr. Prestpent: I have received your letter of Feb- 
ruary 28, inclosing a request handed to you by Senator Lover, 
chairman of the ate Committee on Foreign Relations, for 
certain information desired by the committee in order to reach 
a decision relative to advising and consenting to our adhesion 
to the protocol establishing the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. I beg leave to submit the following statement 
upon the points raised: 

First, the inquiry is this: 

“That the President be requested to advise the committee 
whether he favors an agreement obligating all powers or gov- 
ernments who are signefs of the protocol creating the court 
to submit all questions about which there is a dispute, and 
which can not be settled by diplomatic efforts, relative to: 
(a) The interpretation of treaties; (b) any question of inter- 
national law; (e) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an international obliga- 
tion; (d) the nature or extent of reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation; (e) the interpretation ef 
a sentence passed by the court.“ 

I understand that the question is not intended te elicit your 
purely personal opinion, or whether you would look with an 
approving eye upon an agreement of this sort made effective by 
the action of all powers, but whether you, as President, in the 
exercise of your constitutional authority to negotiate treaties, 
favor the undertaking to negotiate a treaty on the part of the 
United States with other powers creating such an obligatory 
jurisdiction. 

So understood, I think that the question must be answered 
in the negative. This is for the reason that the Senate has so 
clearly defined its attitude in opposition to such an agreement 
that until there is greund for believing that this attitude has 
been changed it would be entirely futile for the Executive to 
negotiate any treaty of the sort described. 

I may briefly refer to earlier efforts in this direction. 

In the latter part of the ‘Cleveland administration a very 
streng public sentiment was expressed in favor of a general 
arbitration treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
this being regarded as a step toward a plan for all civilized 
nations. In January, 1897, the Omey-Pauncefote treaty was 
signed, with provisions for compulsory arbitration having a 
wide scope. This treaty was supported not only by the Cleve- 
land administration but President McKinley indorsed it in 
the strongest terms in his annual message of December 6, 1897, 
urging “the early action of the Senate thereon not merely as a 
matter of policy but as a duty to mankind.” But despite the 
safeguards established by the treaty the provisions for com- 
pulsory arbitration met with disfavor in the Senate, and the 
treaty failed. (Moore's Int. Law Dig., Vol. VII, pp. 76-78.) 

A series of arbitration treaties was concluded in 1904 by See- 
retary Hay with about 12 States. Warned by the fate of the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty, Secretary Hay limited the provision 
for obligatory arbitration in these treaties to “ differences 
which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the interpre- 
tation of treaties existing between the two contracting parties, 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplo- 
macy.” Even with this limitation, there was added the further 
proviso: Provided, nevertheless, that they (the differences) 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting States, and do not concern the interests 
of third parties.“ 

It was also provided that the parties should conclude a 
“special agreement” in each individual case, “defining clearly 
the matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of the arbitra- 
tors, and the periods to be fixed for ‘the formation of the 
arbitral tribunal and the several stuges of the procedure.” 

Notwithstanding the limited scope of these treaties for eom- 
pulsory arbitration, the Senate amended them by substituting 
the phrase “special treaty” for “special agreement,” so that 
in every individual case of arbitration a special treaty would 
have to be made with the advice and consent of the Senute. 
(Moore’s Int. Law Dig., Vol. VII, p. 102-103.) In view of this 
change, Secretary Hay announced that the President would ‘net 
submit the amendment to the other Governments. 
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It should also be observed that The Hague conventions of 
1899 and 1907, to which the United States is a party, relatin 
to the general arbitration of certain classes of internation 
differences, do not make recourse to the tribunal compulsory. 

In 1908 a series of arbitration treaties was negotiated by the 
United States. The provisions of these treaties were limited to 
“differences which may exist of a legal nature or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties existing between the two con- 
tracting parties and which it may not have been possible to 
settle by diplomacy,” with the proviso that they do not affect 
the vital interests, the independence, or the honor of the two 
contracting States, and do not concern the Interests of third 
parties.” Secretary Root also provided, taking account of the 
failure of the Hay treaties, that “in each individual case” the 
contracting parties before appealing to the arbitral tribunal 
should conclude a “special agreement” defining the matter in 
dispute, the scope and powers of the arbitrator, and so forth, 
and it was further explicitly stipulated in these treaties that 
such “special agreement” on the part of the United States 
should be made by the President “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” These treaties, with these limiting 
provisions, made in deference to the opinion of the Senate as to 
the permissible scope of such agreements, received the Senate's 
approval. 

In 1911 the Taft administration submitted to the Senate gen- 
eral arbitration conventions with Great Britain and with 
France which were of broad scope. There were numerous ob- 
jections on the part of the Senate. There was a provision in 
article 8 that, in case of a controversy as to whether a par- 
ticular difference was justiciable, the issue should be settled 
by a proposed joint high commission. Objection was made that 
such an arrangement was an unconstitutional delegation of 
power, and the provision was struck out by the Senate. Again 
the Senate conditioned its approval on numerous other reserva- 
tions, withholding from the operation of the treaty any ques- 
tion “which affects the admission of aliens into the United 
States, or the admission of aliens to the educational institutions 
of the several States, or the territorial Integrity of the several 
States or of the United States, or concerning the question of the 
alleged indebtedness or moneyed obligation of any State of the 
United States, or any question which depends upon or involves 
the maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United States 
concerning American questions, commonly described as the Mon- 
roe doctrine, or other purely governmental policy.” 

In the amended form the treaties were not acceptable to the 
aduiinistration and remain unratified. 

In the light of this record it would seem to be entirely clear 
that until the Senate changes its attitude it would be a waste 
of effort for the President to attempt to negotiate treaties with 
the other powers providing for an obligatory jurisdiction of the 
scope stated in the committee's first inquiry, quoted above. 

If the Senate, or even the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
would indicate that a different point of view is now entertained, 
you might properly consider the advisability of negotiating such 
agreements. 

Second. The second inquiry is as follows: 

“ Secondly, if the President favors such an agreement, does 
he deem it advisable to communicate with the other powers to 
ascertain whether they.are willing to obligate themselves as 
aforesaid? 

“In other words, are those who are signers of the protocol 
creating the court willing to obligate themselves by agreement 
to submit such questions as aforesaid, or are they to insist that 
such questions shall only be submitted in case both, or all, 
parties interested agree to the submission after the controversy 
arises? 

“The purpose being to give the court obligatory jurisdiction 
over all purely justiciable questions relating to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties, questions of international law, to the existence 
of facts constituting a breach of international obligation, to 
reparation for the breach of international obligation, to the in- 
terpretation of the sentences passed by the court, to the end that 
these matters may be finally determined in a court of justice.“ 

What has been said above is believed to be a sufficient answer 
to this question. It may, however, be added that the statute 
establishing the Permanent Court of International Justice, as 
I stated in my previous letter, has a provision—article 86—by 
which compulsory jurisdiction can be accepted, if desired, in 
any or all of the classes of legal disputes concerning (a) the 
interpretation of a treaty, (b) any question of international 
law. (c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation, and (d) the 
nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach 
of an international obligation. Accordingly, attached to the 
protocol of signature for the establishment of the Permanent 


Court of International Justice is an “ optional clause ” by which 
the signatory may accept this compulsory jurisdiction. 

I understand that of the 46 States which have signed the 
protocol for the establishment of the court about 15 have ratified 
this optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction, but among the 
States which have not as yet assented to the optional clause are 
to be found, I believe, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 
The result is that aside from the objections to which I have 
referred in answering the first inquiry there is the additional 
one resulting from the attitude of these powers. 

It was for all the reasons above stated that In my previous. 
letter I recommended that if this course met with your approval 
you should request the Senate to give its advice and consent to 
the adhesion on the part of the United States to the protocol 
accepting, upon the conditions stated, the adjoined statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, but not the optional 
clause for compulsory jurisdiction. 

Third. The next inquiry is: The committee would also like 
to ascertain whether it is the purpose of the administration to 
have this country recognize part 13 (labor) of the treaty of 
Versailles as a binding obligation. See article 26 of statute of 
league establishing the court.” 

I submit that the answer should be in the negative. 

Part XIII of the treaty of Versailles, relating to labor, is not 
one of the parts under which rights were reserved to the United 
States by our treaty with Germany. On the contrary, it was 
distinctly stated in that treaty that the United States assumes 
no obligations under Part XIII. It is not now contemplated 
that the United States should assume any obligations of that 
sort. Article 26 of the statute of the court, to which the com- 
mittee refers in its inquiry, relates to the manner in which 
labor cases referred to in Part XIII of the treaty of Versailles 
shall be heard and determined. But this provision would in no 
way involve the United States in Part XIII. The purpose of 
the court is to provide a judicial tribunal of the greatest abil- 
ity and distinction to deal with questions arising under treaties. 
The fact that the United States gave its adhesion to the proto- 
col and accepted the statute of the court would not make the 
United States a party to treaties to which it was otherwise not 
a party or a participant in disputes in which it would other- 
wise not be a participant. The function of the court, of course, 
is to determine questions which arise under treaties, although 
only two of all the powers concerned in maintaining the court 
may be parties to the particular treaty or the particular dis- 


pute. 

Undoubtedly there are a host of treaties to which the United 
States is not a party, as well as Part XIII of the treaty of 
Versailles, which would give rise to questions which such a 
permanent court of international justice should hear and deter- 
mine. None of the signatory powers by cooperating in the 
establishment and maintenance of the court make themselves 
parties to treaties or assume obligations under treaties between 
other powers. It is to the interest of the United States, how- 
ever, that controversies which arise under treaties to which it 
is not a party should be the subject of peaceful settlements, so 
far as it is practicable to obtain them, and to this end that 
there should be an instrumentality, equipped as a permanent 
court, through which impartial justice among the nations may 
be administered according to judicial standards. 

Fourth. Finally the committee states that “they would also 
like to be informed as to what reservations, if any, have been 
made by those countries who have adhered to the protocol.” 

I am not advised that any other State has made reservations 
on signing or adhering to the protocol. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Faithfully yours, CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4552) to incorporate the Belleau 
Wood Memorial Association. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. True. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2347. An act for the relief of certain homestead entry- 
men; 

H. R. 7851. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appointment of a 
district judge, district attorney, and marshal for the western 
district of South Carolina, and for other purposes,“ approved 
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September 1, 1916, so as to provide for the terms of the dis- 
trict court to be held at Spartanburg, S. O.; 

H. R. 11477. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky.; 

H. R. 12878. An act granting the consent of Congress to main- 
tain a bridge across the Rio Grande River; 

H. R. 14111. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes ; > 

H. R. 14226. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; 

H. J. Res. 415. Joint resolution to authorize the improvement 
of the Columbia River at St. Helens, Oreg.; and 

H. J. Res. 442. Joint resolution to authorize the transportation 
to Porto Rico of a committee representing the Fourth Ohio 
Infantry, war with Spain. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFFERRED. 

The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 2847. An act for the relief of certain homestead entry- 
men; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 14111. An act to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Patents. 

H. J. Res. 442. Joint resolution to authorize the transporta- 
tion to Porto Rico of a committee representing the Fourth Ohio 
Infantry, war with Spain; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 7851. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appointment 
of a district judge, district attorney, and marshal for the 
western district of South Carolina, and for other purposes,“ 
approved September 1, 1916, so as to provide for the terms of 
the district court to be held at Spartanburg, S. C.; and 4 

H. R, 14226. An act to amend an act entitled “ An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11477. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky.; 

H. R. 12378. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
maintain a bridge across,the Rio Grande River; and 

H. J. Res. 415. Joint resolution to authorize the improvement 
of the Columbia River at St. Helens, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 2, 1923, 
the President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 937. An act to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster of 
MecMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer ; 

S. 2632. An act for the relief of Martin Cletner; 

S. 3171. An act for the relief of the trustee of the estate of 
Hillsboro Dredging Co., a corporation, bankrupt; and 

S. 4028. An act for the relief of John N. Halladay. 

THE CALENDAR, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the call of the calendar begin at the number where we left 
off when the calendar was last under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the consideration of the calendar begin 
with Order of Business No. 1135. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Is that the order of business which follows 
the last bill which was considered when the calendar was under 
consideration a few days ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
that is where we left off the consideration of the calendar when 
it was last under consideration. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

JOSEPH F. BECKER. 


The bill (S. 3615) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker was an- 
nounced as first in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have offered an amendment 
to that bill to correspond with the action we took the day before 


on a similar bill. I wish to say that I have made some further 
investigation in what limited time I have had, and I find that 
the disability of the beneficiary of the bill in this case is not so 
great as the disability of the claimant in the other case. Fol- 
lowing the precedent then set, therefore, I think the amount 
under this bill ought not to be so high, and I will modify my 
amendment by striking out $150 a month and inserting $75 a 
month. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not see why the beneficiary 
of this bill should have any more than an old soldier who 
served through the Civil War and was crippled and requires 
an attendant. I understand that the man for whose relief 
this bill is intended had his leg broken. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amount proposed is not more than the 
Civil War soldier would receive. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixty dollars is the very highest rate that is 
paid for any injury like this to an old soldier of the Civil War 
who is on the verge of the grave. 

Mr. NORRIS. Such an old soldier gets more than $60 a 
month, 

Mr. SMOOT. T say that he does not get more than $60 a 
month. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can make his statement, of 
course, and I can make mine, but neither one of us, perhaps, 
can make a statement that may not be contradicted by the 
record. I have known many old soldiers who have received 
more than that when they did not require the services of an 
attendant. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount allowed in the most aggravated 
and helpless cases is $72, 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, let us put the figure in this bill at $72. 
I think that would be fair. The proposed beneficiary can not 
perform any labor where he is required to stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. He had his leg broken; that is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. This man is not able to perform any kind 
of labor where he has to stand up or walk. He is permanently 
disabled and can not use one of his limbs. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I notice from the report that he 
was not injured in the performance of his duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. He was injured in the performance of his 
duty. 

Mr. DIAL. Will the Senator inform us how his injury was 
brought about? 

Mr. NORRIS. He was injured in line of duty, but he was 
not injured until after peace had been declared with Germany. 
This man was the commander of his vessel. He came from 
private life, it is true, but he was one of the reserve officers 
and was permanently injured in the line of duty on his own 
ship. As I have stated, however, the injury occurred after 
peace had been declared. Had it occurred before that he 
would have been entitled—I do not know just what a reserve 
officer’s salary would have been, but it would have been $200 
or $300 a month, as I understand—but because the Injury oc- 
curred after peace, instead of while there was technical war 
on, he was not entitled to anything under the general law. 

We have taken similar action in other cases. I do not want 
to take up the time of the Senate; we debated this case at con- 
siderable length a few days ago, and the Senate finally reached 
a conclusion as to what action it would take in such cases, of 
which there are several. In one case which was before the 
Senate it was decided to give the one who had been injured a 
pension, and we passed a bill giving the man a pension in that 
ease of $150 a month. If we make it $72 in this case, we have 
equalized matters, it seems to me. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair assumes that 
unanimous consent has been given for the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not so understand, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Well, is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. š 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3615) for the relief of Joseph F'. Becker. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to object to the 
consideration of this bill, or else I would have done so before. 
I am perfectly willing to pay a man a reasonable pension, even 
though his leg was not broken in the line of duty; but I can 
not understand why to-day we should pay a man who has one 
lame leg more than we pay a wounded Civil War veteran. 
Simply because there is a special bill for this man, who is not 
entitled under the law to a pension, I do not see why we should 
give him more than anyone else. 
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This is a Senate bill, Mr. President, and there is no use in 
taking any time with it, because I do not think it will pass the 
House, anyhow. Therefore I shall not object to its considera- 
tion any further, and let the $72 go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 


The Reaprxe CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the =. and 

imitations of the pension laws, the name of Joseph F. ‘er, late a 
entenant commander, United States Naval Reserve Force, and pay 

him a pension at the rate of $72 per month, dating from the date of 
his discharge from the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to pay 
him back pay or pension? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree to that, Mr. President. We 
never do that. à 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we did that the other day, and 
now the Senator says we never do that. The very precedent 
that I am following did that very thing. That was in the 
Senate bill that we debated all day and finally decided on a 
policy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is exactly what happens 
when a precedent is established. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what ought to happen when a prece- 
dent is established. We ought to treat them all alike. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, the cases are not the same at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I admit that, but the only difference is in 
degree; that is all; and we have cut this man down to $72, 
when we paid the other man $150. Outside of that, the cases 
are identically the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ne pension bill has ever passed for an old 
soldier where he was paid a dollar unless it began at the date 
when the bill became a law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, is this bill before the Sen- 
ate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is, under Rule VIII, subject 
to objection, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am summoned to a con- 
ference committee on the deficiency bil 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us dispose of this bill 
first. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought it had been of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to strike out the part 
of the amendment that refers to back pay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reapine Orerk. It is proposed to strike out “dating 
from the date of his discharge from the Navy.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

3 855 NORRIS. Mr. President, on that motion I want to be 
ear 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I simply want 
to say that I have some knowledge of cases similar to this 
one. I consider this a worthy case. This naval reserve officer 
ought to be given some compensation by the Government, or 
better, he ought to be retired on pay, just as regular officers 


are, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will allow this bill to pass. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska, however, because, though the Senator passes 
this bill, It is doubtful if he will get any legislation at. this 
session, to join with some other Senators on this floor in get- 
ting a general law passed to give relief to naval reserve officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Every reserve officer in the 
Navy who was injured between March 8, 1921, and July 1, 
1922, when they were all released from active service, is in 
the same position that man is in. Up to March 8, 1921, they 
were all, when permanently incapacitated, given the right 
to be retired in the same manner as regular naval officers. 
After March 3, 1921, to July 1, 1922, that right has been denied 
them; and several of them have sustained severe injuries not 
dissimilar to the injury that this particular applicant has 
experienced. I think we ought to make a general law and 
treat every reserve officer alike, in view of the fact that after 
July 1 last their active service terminated. I can not see any 
justification for giving certain rights to reserve officers who 
were injured on March 1, 1921, and denying those same pawe 


leges to men injured on March 10, 1921, and thereafter. 
seems to me we ought to get together here and pass a gen- 


eral act reserve officers who were permanently in- 
capacitated between March 8, 1921, and July 1 of last year the 
8 rights as reserve officers injured previously to that 
pe K z 

I haye no objection to the Senator's bill; I hope it will 
be passed; but it will not end these cases, and we ought to 
pass a general law. The Committee on Naval Affairs ought 
to report a bill treating all these men alike, because otherwise 
we will have these independent bills here, session after session, 
until the men are all dead. Year after year we will be hounded 
here in Congress to give them the relief that they are entitled 
to; and I hope the Senator will help a movement to get a 
general act adopted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have a similar 
bill following this one. Were I to remain here, I most cer- 
tainly would join with the Senator from Massachusetts in 
order that a general bill might be passed. I hope the same 
consideration will be given to this bill that has been given to 
the one previously passed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if there were the slightest 
possibility of any of these Senate bills becoming law, I cer- 
tainly would not object to a reasonable compensation; but 
everyone knows that it is utterly futile for the Senate to 
spend its time upon this class of bills when they will not 
be considered by the House. It does not seem to me that the 
time of the Senate ought to be occupied in doing an utterly 
useless thing when there are so many House bilis upon the 
calendar. Therefore, Mr. President, I am going to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
objects to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate take up the bill not- 
withstanding the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of this bill 
notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was that unobjected bills would be considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No, Mr. President. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That agreement was not en- 
tered into. Objection was made, as the Chair remembers, so 
we are proceeding with the calendar under Rule VIIL The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska to 
take up the bill, notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not under- 
stand that the motion is debatable at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to be heard briefly on 
that motion. I only want a moment of the time of the Senate. 

The other day, at great length, we debated this question, 
and finally we had two roll calis on it. We had a roll call 
first upon the adoption of the amendment, and then we had a 
roll call upon the passage of the bill; and an amendment was 
adopted word for word like this one, with the exception that 
this provides for $72 where the other one provided for $150, 
Now the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has moved te strike 
out of this proposed amendment the clause which says that this 
pay shall begin from the date of this man's discharge from the 
Navy. 

Mr. President, the injury was received even before he was 
discharged. He has received nothing for that injury, no help 
of any kind. I am told that he is in circumstances of the 
direst poverty. I do not know that of my own personal knowl- 
edge. He does not even live in my State; but, at least, the 
payment ought to date from the date of his discharge. To be 
really just, we ought to give him the pension from the date 
when the injury was received. Under general law if a man 
is given a pension for an injury incurred in the service, the 
pensien does date from the date of the injury. 

I do not want to go over that ground again. We have 
thrashed it all out heretofere. I just want to know whether 
or not the Senate Is going to treat this case in the same way 
that it did the other one, when it discussed it all day and 
finally reached a conclusion upon a roll call of the Senate. 
We must treat them all alike. We can not make fish of one and 
fowl of the other. We can not favor some one Senator's bill 
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and put the kibosh on somebody else's bill. It is a question 
of whether or not we are going to do the same with this 
man that we did with the other man. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SNROOT. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senate 
seems to wish to occupy its time in the useless undertaking of 
considering Senate bills which can not ever be considered by 
the House at this time, I do not know why we should not 
take some time in debating the merits of this proposition. 

The position of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
is that if the Senate the other day made a mistake and did 
a wrong thing, therefore it must continue the mistake and 
do the wrong thing in this case. 

Mr.. President, if we go upon the pension basis—and I say 
that is the only correct basis for these men—why should we 
giye them a greater privilege and give them greater considera- 
tion than we lave given to soldiers of the Civil War and to 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. - 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator how he 
voted the other day upon the Wadsworth amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the particular question that 
is now up was not up on that proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was involved in if. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, it was involved; but I want to say to 
the Senator that if that question had come up, I would have 
voted then just exactly as I expect to vote to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I want to ask the Senator another 
question, if he will kindly yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. Does the Senator think that if there is in a bill 
something that is wrong, to which Senators have not had their 
attention called, the Senate is thereafter bound to continue the 
wrong? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. First, it is not wrong. Seeondly, it was 
brought to the attention of everybody here, and we had a dis- 
cussion of it, and a roll-call vote, and I take it that the Sen- 
ator voted for it. Now he is going to vote against it because 
it is a different man and a different Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator this question: 
Is he willing, in the case of pensions for the soldiers of the 
Civil War. to date their pensions from 1865? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing, in the case of soldiers of the 
Civil War, to date their pensions from the date of the injury; 
and that is the general law and has been all the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The Senator is entirely wrong. Why, if 
that rule prevailed, it would cost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars additional to the Treasury of the United States. The 
Senator from Nebraska must be aware of that. I am espe- 
cially surprised that the Senator from Nebraska, of all Sen- 
ators on this floor, should take the position that Senators are 
bound to vote for something they believe is wrong because the 
Senute the other day did something that the same Senators 
believe was wrong. That is a very unwise position. It is not 
the kind of position that the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska usually takes, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. In view of the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin in regard to the inability of the House of 
Representatives to pass upon these bills at this late time in 
the session, I am going to object to taking up every one of 
these bills as they come along, so that we muy get down to 
some business that can be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
by vote of the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am making reference to future bills. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Michigan 
that I am entirely in accord with his view, and I took that 
position not 10 minutes ago; but the Senate, by a majority 
vote, Seemed to be indifferent to action upon House bills, to 
action upon bills that might become laws, and by a very con- 
siderable majority this morning voted to take up bills that 
every Senator knows can not become law. That being the 
attitude of the Senate, I do not know why I, as one Senator, 
should be at all concerned, as long as the majority has ex- 
pressed its will with reference to debating and doing an 
utterly futile and useless thing until the hour of 1 o'clock 
shall arrive, 


The bill is up now by motion, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think the attitude 
taken by the Senator from Michigan and the Senator from 
Wisconsin is manifestly unfair. I have a bill of a similar 
character. I am perfectly willing, if it is the will of the 
Senate that these bills shall not be discussed and passed upon, 
to wipe them all out, but inasmuch as the Senate has taken 
up one, and inasmuch as the Naval Affairs Committee have 
passed upon the merits of these cases and reported the bills 
favorably, and inasmuch as these men who are suffering 
have appealed to their Representatives for relief, and we have 
introduced these measures, it is the duty of the Senate to pass 
upon them, as the Senate has passed upon one. 

Mr. LENROOT, I ask the Senator from New Jersey what 
benetit will accrue to these men from the Senate passing these 
bills which can not become laws? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I will answer the Senator. The 
benefit comes from the very fact that the Senate has gone on 
record in favor of the claims, 

Mr. LENROOT. That is exactly the point, Mr. President. 
The questions which now come up are of a serious nature, and 
the effort being made to make hasty action of the Senate a 
precedent in all cases is the strongest reason why these mat- 
ters should be carefully considered, and a uniform policy upon 
these bills adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 


Will the Senator yield? 


Mr. LENROOT. I yield 
Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the Senator’s time had ex- 
pired. 


Mr. LENROOT. There is no limit upon the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill was taken up by 
motion, 

Mr. LENROOT. It was taken up by motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With the indulgence of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I bope the Senate will not get Into a frame of mind 
now that will prevent it from transacting the business which 
everybody knows ought to be performed, and I very much fear 
that is what is ubout to occur. 

In my opinion, the unanimous-consent request submitted by 
the Senator from Kansas ought to have been entered into. T 
very much regret that the Senator from Tennessee found it his 
duty to object to that request. There are on the calendar a 
large number of bills and joint resolutions which have not been 
called and for the consideration of which no opportunity has 
been given. This is the next to the last day of the session, and 
the business of the Senate is constantly becoming more and 
more congested. There are some resolutions and some House 
bills on the calendar which have not yet been called and which 
in all probability will not be reached, to which no objection will 
be urged, to which no objection can be urged. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to the passage of the 
pending bill. I think, inasmuch as it has been brought before 
the Senate, it ought to be disposed of, and then I think the 
Senate ought to enter into some sort of an agreement which 
will enable it to transact the business that can be transacted. 

Mr, LENROOT. If the Senator desires to submit another 
unanimous-consent request, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. My purpose in objecting awhile ago—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will submit a request for unanimous 
consent if thé Senator will yleld. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that after the pending bill has been 
disposed of the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of 
unobjected bills, resolutions, and joint resolutions on the calen- 
dar, commencing with Calendar No. 1135, which is the number 
where the Senate last left off. I submit that request. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Obair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senater from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to be heard on this question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I quite appreciate the situation; yet the 
Senator from Arkansas recognizes that the Senate by a very 
large majority expressed itself a few minutes ago as not being 
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concerned greatly about the passage of bills which have some | and if that is so, we might as well debate the merits of this 


opportunity of becoming laws. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So long as the Senate is proceeding under 
an order which contemplates that motions may be made to take 
up bills it is not to be expected that Senators will vote against 
the consideration of bills they favor. That is not the practice. 
The intelligent course to pursue, if Senators want measures on 
the calendar considered, is to enter into a unanimous-consent 


agreeinent for that purpose. Senators who want to defeat reso- | 


lutions and joint resolutions and bills in which they are in- 
terested are doing it now, for the last opportunity to consider 
them is at hand, or well-nigh at hand. 


Mr. LENROOT. That is exactly the situation; but a ma- 


jority of the Senate have voted that they were not concerned in 
the Senate passing bills which could become laws. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM, Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
rises to a question of order. The Senator will state his point 
of order, 

Mr. BURSUM. My understanding is that up until 1 o'clock, 
under Rule VIII, we are subject to the five-minute restriction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true in regard to bills 
taken up by unanimous consent, but not when bills are taken up 
on motion, as this bill has been taken up. The Presiding Of- 
ficer ruled it that way just a few days ago. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think every Senator in this body 
will agree that I have not been an obstructionist at any time 
in my whole term of service here. I have a bill similar in 
character to the one now under consideration. I think it Is 
manifestly unfair to pass one of those bills and put another 
over under objection. I have hesitated to object, and I wish 
to withdraw my objection—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
Senator from Arkansas wishes to have the Chair submit his 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
to submit a unanimous consent agreement? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is one unanimons-con- 
sent request now pending, Is there objection to the request? 

Mr, MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I objected to the unani- 
mous-consent request this morning because it seemed to me 
that certain Senate resolutions, in two of which I am inter- 
ested, ought. to be considered by the Senate before it adjourns, 
and I did not know whether they could be considered under 
the pro) agreement. In view of what has been said, I 
will withdraw the objection I made. As I understand it, the 
ubanimous-consent. request was that we consider unobjected 
bills—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Until 1 o'clock. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. But after 1 o'clock, how long? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was not to run after 1 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas, it is that upon the dis- 
position of the pending bill the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of unobjected bills, House resolutions, and Senate 
resolutions, on the calendar, beginning with Calendar No. 1136. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. During the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. During the morning hour. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. T object for the moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. He has yielded to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that all speeches 
on the pending bill be limited to two minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. T object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator was very anxious to get 
along. 

Mr. LENROOT, I was, 

Mr. NORRIS. He has gotten over that. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I have not. The Senate has. deter- 
mined by vote, and by a large majority, that we should spend 
the time of the Senate in doing utterly useless and futile things, 


is made. The 


measure at length, even though it takes until 1 o'clock, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr, LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish to say that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] raised a question a short time ago 
about having an interest in these relief bills, and the inference 
was that those who oppose proceeding with the relief bills are 
opposed to the relief; I want to say that I am just as inter- 
ested as any Senator here in relieving these injured service 
men of the country, but I am unalterably opposed to merely go- 
ing through the form of pretending that we are interested in 
the relief of the men, when we knew that the bills can not at 
this Jate time in the session be passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. So what is the use of wasting the time of the 
Senate in trying to pretend that we are interesed in his relief, 
when we know that no relief can be had during this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think I can answer the 
question of the Senator from Michigan. What is the desire here 
now? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me finish this statement. What is the 
desire now of the Senator from Nebraska? Of course, he knows 
that this bill can not become a law, but what is desired, no 
doubt, is that at the next session, the Senate having voted a 
certain sum, irrespective of the judgment of any committee as 
to the extent of the injury involved, he will have a precedent for 
having the Senate pass a bill at that time carrying the same 
sum. 

No committee has considered the extent of the injury. The 
committee considered only whether the case came within the 
law governing retirement, and properly so, if we are to have 
that policy ; but if we are to go to a pension policy—and that is 
the only proper policy in these cases—the committee can examine 
into the extent of the injury, determine the proper amount of 
compensation, and the Senate ought not to be tied up in the 
future by a provision such as the Senator now seeks to have 


Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. NORRIS addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if se, to whom? 

Mr, LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I observed that the Senator from 
California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] objected to the unanimeus-consent 
request just preferred. Everybody recognizes that it is a waste 
of time we are. indulging in this morning. I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from California what is the nature of 
his objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator from Wisconsin will 
permit. me 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have waited here on two different 
days. for hours to reach Order, of Business 1136 on the calendar, 
in which I am very deeply interested. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that.a Senate bill or a House bill? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is a Senate bill; but permit me to 
explain why I have objected. It will take me but a moment, 
Lieutenant MacDonald, a brave man 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator if 
be anticipates that some objection will be made? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can not imagine that there would 


be any. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Then the Senator will expedite 
consideration by agreeing to the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That may be; but let me explain myself, 
if the Senator from Wisconsin will permit me. During a state 
of war, in active service 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I object to the discussion of 
the merits of a bill that is not before the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not discussing the merits of the 
bill, I am answering a question of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, if we are going to be technical, 
I rise to a point.of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. LENROOT. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Wisconsin has no right to 
farm out the time and hold the floor himself for carrying on 
his little one-man filibuster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I decline to yield. If I recollect the bill of 
the Senator from California—and I think I do—it is a very 
striking illustration of what this policy will lead to. As I 
recollect the bill of the Senator from California, it was the 
case of an officer having ankylosis. Am I correct? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. He had trouble with his ankle; yet under 
the bill now before the Senate it is proposed to give him a 
higher compensation than we give to a man with a total dis- 
ability, who was in the enlisted ranks. If this precedent be 
established, I expect the Senator from California will propose 
$72 a month for the officer in whom he is interested, although 
the only injury he has is ankylosis, incapacitating him for mili- 
tary or naval service. 

Mr. President, it is worth while, as long as we are going to 
discuss bills which can not become laws, to discuss somewhat 
the policy the Senate proposes to enter into. My objection is 
that upon this matter of compensation we should have informa- 
tion as to the extent of the disability. There is no word in 
the report upon the bill that is now before the Senate as to the 
extent of the disability, except that the man is totally in- 
capucitated for military or naval service. 

So, Mr. President, my objection is not to giving compensa- 
tion to these men at a time when it is possible to do something 
for them, but this is not the time, and when we do give it we 
should have a report from a proper committee as to the extent 
of the injury and what in the judgment of the committee would 
be a proper compensation. Here the bill comes before the 
Senate. I do not know what rank the officer held, but as the 
bill was originally proposed, as the Senator from Nebraska 
would favor it, it would give to the officer two or three or four 
times the compensation: a private soldier or a marine would 
receive for exactly the same disability. I can not stand here 
and countenance, so far as my vote is concerned, any such 
‘liscrimination against a private soldier. The Senator from 
Nehraska may do so if he chooses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. T thought the Senator had yielded: the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I have not. 

So much for that branch of the matter. Next, as to the dating 
of the pension back to the time of the injury: I challenge any 
Senator to give any reason why in the case of the World War 
we should give pensions back to the time of the injury if we do 
not, as we have not, pursue the same practice with regard to 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and of the Spanish-Amert- 
can War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin. yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator should recollect also that 
the officer in question was paid at the full rate of his grade 
until the time of his discharge. 

Mr. NORRIS. This. does not go back of the discharge. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know; but the Senator adverted to 
the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska as to the date from 
which the man should be paid on account of his injury. As a 
matter of fact, between the moment of the injury and the mo- 
ment of discharge many months may elapse during which the 
man is on a full-pay basis. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I have the bill reported as to the time 
when the pension would take effect? I would like to inquire as 
to the time under the proposed amendment. 

The READING The amendment reads “ dating from 
the date of his discharge from the Navy,” which the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. has moved to strike out. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not seem to me that the Senate 
ought to settle that policy now. If we do, what excuse are we 
going to give for special bills for soldiers of the Civil War from 
now on as to why their pensions should not date back to 1865, 
a pension, if you please, of $50 or more a month, 8600 a year, 
for a period of more than 50 years. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In order to make haste, I will with- 
draw my objection if it stands in the way of adopting the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Once more I am going to submit the re- 
quest for unanimous consent. I renew the request I have twice 
before made; and unless it is accepted this time we might as 
well stop pretending to work and, like little children, go on 
playing. I ask for the present consideration of the unanimous- 
consent request which I stated a moment ago, and which I will 
restate if anyone desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, HEFLIN. Does the acceptance of the agreement inter- 
fere with the disposition of the measure now before the Senate? 
It will not cut off debate on that measure? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; it is not so intended. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT, Will not the Senator from Missouri wait 
until the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into? 

Mr. SPENCER. I desire to say something with reference to 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would like to have the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas that after the bill under consideration is dis- 

of the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of un- 
objected House bills, joint resolutions, and resolutions on the 
calendar, beginning with No. 1136. 

Mr. McNARY. That does not give much comfort to those 
who have bills on the calendar that might be considered if we 
were working under Rule VIII. If I knew or had some assur- 
ance—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. Please let me finish my statement. If I had 
any assurance that we would return to the calendar under 
Rule VIII I would not object, but some time I want to go 
through the calendar under Rule VIII so that we may more 
to take up bills that are objected to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘There will be no objection to that if the 
time affords an opportunity to do it. The Senate has now 
consumed an hour and five minutes and has taken no action 
upon any measure. This is next to the last day of the session. 
Tf the bills that have never been called are to have their chance 
for disposition, they ought to be called immediately. I have 
no objection subsequently to preceeding to the consideration of 
other bills on the calendar if the Senate finds it profitable to 
do so. I am simply trying to prevent the Senate from wasting 
its valuable time in the consideration of matters which we all 
know can not be disposed of by the body at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. FRBLINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will not the Senator 
consent to have Senate bills included? They would go over on 
objection. 8 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I will modify the request so as to 
include all unobjected bills on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I will have to object. I have 
a bill on the calendar in which I am very much interested, 
and a Senator objected to it the other day. I am quite sure 
he would not object to it to-day. It is a bill in which a neigh- 
bor of mine is interested, and I want the Senate to take some 
action on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If It is not objected te, the Senator will 
have a chance to have action on it. 

Mr. GOODING. But it has been objected to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I bave no interest in any bill 
on the calendar. I am simply moving in the interest of orderly 
and decent procedure. If Senators want to make a farce of 
the business of the Senate and act like little children with half 
intelligence they can do it. I propose that an opportunity shall 
be given to dispose of business te which there is no objection, 
and then if any Senator can get the floor and move to proceed 
to the consideration of his bill, I shall have no objection. I 
shall be glad to see sccomplished anything the Senator from 
Idaho desires to accomplish, if it can be done. 

Mr. GOODING. I have no desire to delay the passage of 
bills, and with that understanding I will withdraw my ob- 
jection. N 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I want to submit to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas this fact: There is upon the calendar an 
omnibus bill reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which the committee has given considerable attention. Of 
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course, if there are any items of the bill to which serious ob- 
jection is made they can be eliminated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. SPENCER. May I finish my statement? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPENCER. But that bill ought not to be put in a posi- 
tion where any single Senator may prevent the Senate from 
proceeding to its consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The only effect of the agreement is to 
utilize the small remaining part of the morning hour. Now, 
the Senator can move to proceed to the consideration of the bill, 
if he desires to do so, at any time that he can get the floor, but 
it is perfectly apparent that his bill could not be disposed of 
within the morning hour to-day. 
utes remaining before 1 o’clock to dispose of matters that are 
not objected to. It is in the power of any Senator who chooses 
to do so to continue the useless waste of time of the Senate, but 
I ask for the submission of my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I ask what number on the calendar we 
are now considering? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Calendar No. 1135. 

Mr. SPENCER. I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not going to object, but I want to 
reserve the right to do so for just a moment. This little snarl 
has come about because Senators who have voted against re- 
committing the shipping bill time after time have brought it 
upon us. 
passage of the ship subsidy bill was insisted on this situation 
would arise and bill after bill would be defeated. So those 
Senators who sat here by day and by night voting against the 
motion to recommit and trying to put the ship subsidy bill over 
are now responsible for the failure of bills in which they are 
interested, and they will have that matter to explain to their 
constituents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Arkansas? The 
Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has lost the floor long ago. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand the | 


reason for the point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place, I objected to the Senator 
farming out the time awhile ago. There has been action by the 
Senate and numerous speeches made by other Senators in the 
meantime, and he still holds the floor to the exclusion of every- 
body else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair inquires of the Senator 
from Wisconsin whether he has spoken more than the number 
of times permitted under the rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not understand the statement of the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator exhausted the 
number of times he is permitted to speak under the rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. He has not. The Senator from Wisconsin 
yielded for the purpose of having a unanimous-consent request 
submitted. The Senator from Nebraska may attempt to take 
advantage of yielding for the purpose of expediting business if 
he wishes to do so. That is his prerogative. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted. 
filibuster, 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no filibuster except that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is trying to get the Senate to do a useless 
thing in order to create a precedent for the future. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to conclude in just a mo- 
ment by saying that I hope the amendment proposed by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will be agreed to, and 
that we will do by this man what we have done for the soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and the Spanish-American War 
in this regard. 

Further, I want to suggest that at the next session, when 
similar bills come before the committee, as they will, the com- 
mittee should consider the extent of the disability and make 
recommendation as to what is the proper amount of compen- 
sation, and I shall then cheerfully support them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield. The reason why I have 
taken the time is that if the unanimous-consent agreement had 
not been entered into there would have been like motions on 
numberless other Senate bills, and I wanted to give notice that 
if the Senate was going to vote te take up bills that could not 
possibly become laws, they themselves in so voting were pre- 
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venting the consideration of House bills that ought to be con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if it had not been for the 
Senator from Wisconsin, we would have disposed of the bill 
long ago. I presume I ought to remain quiet under his castiga- 
tion and not say anything in reply and permit action by the 
Senate. But I feel that I am justified in saying a few words 
in reply, because of what he has said and the insinuations he 
has cast, unfounded, unreasonable, and discourteous as they 
are, 

All at once the Senator from Wisconsin has become virtuous, 
His virtue is paraded here. He does not want to consider a 
bill where the committee has not considered the evidence of the 
disability. That is true, as a matter of fact. The bill was in- 
troduced on a different theory. When it was brought up and 
the new theory was suggested, and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] offered the amendment that was 
finally agreed to, I not only did my best to expedite it but I 
supported the amendment. I acted in good faith. After Sen- 
ators had debated it to a considerable extent, I accepted the 
verdict, and I offered an amendment to make the bill cover 
the points at issue. 

The Senator from Wisconsin was voting for that amend- 
ment. He did not see then the necessity of sending it back to 
the committee to get evidence. It was somebody else’s bill 
then. It was all right to take that step then. He, like I, sup- 
ported the Senator from New York in the motion that he made. 
We voted for the amendment. Like myself, he voted for the 
other bill. Now he is condemning such action as a most vicious 
practice when it is applied to somebody else’s bill or to some 
other soldier who has been injured. 

Mr. President, the contention as to his getting double pay is 
not well founded, for the bill provides, just as the other bill 
did, that his pay shall commence from the date of discharge. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it may be unpopular with 
some in the closing hours of this session to take up The time 
of the Senate pleading for aid for a disabled soldier, but I in- 
tend to insist that favorable action be had on this bill to-day. 
The Senator from Wisconsin tells us that we are undertaking to 
do an utterly useless and futile thing. I do not agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, The Senate owes it to this soldier | 
to pass this bill, Then the responsibility for failure to pass 
it through the House will be upon that body. If the Republi- 
can Party, in power in both branches of Congress, with two 
more days and nights remaining of this session. can not put 
through a little bill to pay a disabled soldier who has prac- 
tically lost his leg, who is without means—a poor, unfortunate 
fellow—if that party can not halt other business long enough 
to extend a helping hand to this poor boy who offered to die 
for his country, then that party is contemptible and impotent. 

Are we doing something that is utterly useless and futile? 
Senators, what are we thinking about? Do you want to send 
the message to this poor, afflicted boy that you would not halt 
the proceedings of the Senate long enough to pass a‘bill of this 
character? The Government, when our liberty was imperiled, 
took time enough to go to his home and to bring him out to 
join the ranks of his comrades and to stand between us and 
the overthrow of our Government, but we have not time now 
to do this act of justice. Senators are anxious to get some 
measure on the calendar jammed through the Senate in the 
closing hours, and a disabled soldier, poverty stricken, may do 
the best he can for nine months to come before another Con- 
gress convenes. God of the Republic, have mercy upon those 
who contend for such a course, 

Futile! Why futile? The Senator from Nebraska is asking 
for a small sum for this man who has lost his leg., He is not 
to blame for losing his leg. He lost it in the service of his 
country. In the closing hours of the Senate Senators are 
criticized and lectured for pausing long enough to demand 
justice for this soldier who was stricken down while serving 
his country in the hour of its peril. 

The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] has said 
there is no use to lose time with a bill which can not be passed. 
Why can not Congress pass it? If we pass the bill here and 
some one makes an appeal to those in authority in the House, if 
they have any heart, can they not go upon the floor of the 
House and, because of the merit and emergency character of the 
measure, ask unanimous consent of the House to pass the bill? 
If any man in the House should object, I want the Recorp to 
show it and let the people back home know.that he objected 
and kept this boy out of the aid to which he is entitled for nine 
long months. I would like to see the Senator or Member of the 
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House who would deny this crippled soldier boy the meager 
means here asked for to aid in his support. Such a one should 
be condemned by his people at home. Does not the service of 
this boy and the condition of this boy appeal to us? 

Freeze, fr oh bitter sky 

That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp, 
ahr sting is not so 
s friends remem not. 

This boy is an American patriot and an American soldier, and, 
as I have said, was injured in the service of his country. The 
Republican Party in: control of Congress can find time to pass 
through the House and try to pass through the Senate a bill 
appropriating $5,000,000 to Liberia to enable her to pay debts 
which are due by her to Wall Street—your party had time to do 
that; I did not hear any one of vou criticizing it elther—the 
Republican Party in control of Congress had time to vote $20,- 
000,000 aid to Russia, and net one of you chirped on that; but 
you have not time to pay a disabled soldier who is lying on his 
bed with his leg broken a few dollars to keep him from stary- 
ing. I have not any patience with any such conduet or patriot- 
ism. 

Now, Senators ask what good it would do, to pass the bill if 
it should fail in the other House? I will tell Senators what 
good it will do. If the Senate approves the measure and goes 
on record as voting for the appropriation asked for, that action 
alone would enable this bey to berrow money, to get aid from 
somebody during the next nine months until Congress recon- 
venes. I beg you, Senators, to do that much for this boy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor} to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
which will be stated, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the 
amendment by striking out the words “dating from the date 
of his discharge from the Nuvyy.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


* 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling elerk, armounced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8086) to 
prohibit the shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of tlie Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 53) providing for a special joint committee of the 
Senute and House ef Representatives te investigate employ- 
ment of prisoners at Leavenworth, Kans, and MeNeil Island, 
Wash., and for ether purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Serate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 422) permitting the entry free of duty of certain 
domestic animals which have crossed the boundary line into 
foreign countries; requested a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Green of Iowa, Mr. Loxneworts, Mr. HKWIEx. Mr. COLLIER and 
Mr, Otra were appointed managers ou the part of the House 
at the conference. 7 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 2051). to amend section 3142 of the 
Revised. Statutes, to permit an increase in the number of col- 
lection distriets for the collection of internal revenue and in 
the number of collectors of internal revenue from 64 to 65. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14408) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal 
Years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending: June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. 
Bruxs of Tennessee were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference; 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of 
the House had signed the fellowing enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President; 


S. 4122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Inter- 
state Toll Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red 
ct between Montague County, Tex., and Jefferson County, 

Kla. ; 

S. 4235. An act granting consent of Congress to the Charlie 
Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red River be- 
tween Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla. ; 

S. 4387. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Tugaloo River between South Carolina and Georgia ; 

H. R. 7831. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appointment of a dis 
trict judge, district attorney, and marshal for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina, and for other purposes, approved 
September 1, 1916, so as to provide for the terms of the district 
court to be held at Spartanburg, S. C.; 
~H. R. 8086. An act to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 

H. R. 11477. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky.; X 

H. R. 11939. An act tø amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and 

H. R. 13205. An act for the relief of the American Trust Co. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRLATION. 


Mr. WARREN, I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disugreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1924, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon Its 
amendments, that the request of the House for a conference be 
granted, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Warken, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Overman conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE W. BOURKE COCKKAN, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Wansworrn, Mr. 
OALDER, Mr. Rostxson, Mr. Warsox, Mr. Warsa of Montana; 
and Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts as the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral of the late Representa- 
tive W. Bourke Cockran under the resolution (S. Res. 464) 
unanimously adopted by the Senate on yesterday. 


MEMBER OF JOUNT COMMISSION ON POSTAL SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Epner a member of 
the Joint Commission on Postal Serviee, vice Mr. TOWNSEND 
(chairman), resigned. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the First Assistunt- Secretary of the Interior, in fur- 
ther response to Senate Resolution 399, agreed to January 6, 
1923, transmitting data relative to motor-driven vehicles. in 
use by the department in the field service of the General Land 
Office, the Indian Office, the Geological Survey, the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Bureau of Mines, and the National Park 
Service, which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to the provisions of 
House Concurrent Resolution 53, to create a joint committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives to determine what 
employment can be furnished Federal prisoners, and for other 
purposes, the Chair appoints the following Senators members 
of the special joint committee on the part of the Senate: Mr. 
DILLINGHAM, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, and Mr. OVERMAN. 


INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to the provisions of 
Senate Resolution 466, authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the leases and contracts executed by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, and for other purposes, the 
Chair appoints the following Senators as members of the com- 
mittee: Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Opie, and Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts. 
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REPORT OF COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from Hon. Herbert Hoover, chairman of and Federal 
representative on the Colorado River Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the proceedings of the commission 
and a copy of the “Colorado River Compact,” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


DISTRICT COURT AT SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, to report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 7851) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a district Judge, district attorney, and marshal for 
the western district of South Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses,’” approved September 1, 1916, so as to provide for the 
terms of the district court to be held at Spartanburg, S. ©. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. It simply designates a city in my State 
as a place where a term of the Federal court may be held. 
poe passage of the bill is recommended by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 5 of au act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appointment of a 
5 district attorney, and marshal for the western district of 
South olina, and for other purposes,“ approved September 1, 1916, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by inserting after the words 
fourth Tuesday in May and November” the words “and at Spartan- 
burg, on the third Tuesday in February and second Tuesday in De- 
cember ” so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the terms of the district court for the eastern district 
shall be held at Charleston on the first Tuesday in June and December; 
at Columbia, on the third SOAR in January and first Tuesday in 
November; at Florence, first Tu y in March; and at Aiken, on the 
first Tuesday in April and October. 

“Terms of the district court of the western district shall be held at 
Greenville on the first Tuesday in April and the first Tuesday in Octo- 
ber; at Rock Hill, the second Tuesday in March and September; at 
Greenwood, the first Tuesday in February and November; at Anderson, 
the fourth 8 in May and November; and at Spartanburg, on the 
third Tuesday in February and second Tuesday in 3 

“The office of the clerks of the district court for the western dis- 
trict shall be at Greenville, and the office of the clerk of the district 
court for the eastern district shall be at Charleston.” . 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TUG FORK OF BIG SANDY RIVER, KY. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11477) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Freeburn Toll Bridge 
Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy 
River, in Pike County, Ky., and I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. und its successors and assigns to 
coustruct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 3 thereto across 
the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation at or near the mouth of Peter Creek, in the county of Pike. 
in the State of Kentucky, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” a ved March 23, 1906. 

SEC. 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

GORDON G. MACDONALD. 

The bill (S. 3826) for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald, 
Was announced as next in order on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

BENJAMIN H. RICHARDSON. 


The bill (S. 8895) for the relief of Benjamin H. Richardson 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator will withhold his 
objection for a moment, I merely wish to state that that bill 
is similar to the one which has just been passed. It was re- 


ported by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I will offer the 
same amendment to this bill that was offered to the bill which 
the Senate acted upon a few moments ago, if the Senator will 
withdraw his objection. 


Son KING. With that understanding, I will withhold the ob- 
on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorize 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions an 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Benjamin H. Richardson, 
late lieutenant, junior de, United States Naval Reserve Force, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $72 per month, dating from the date 
of his discharge from the Navy. 3 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey what the extent of the injury is in tbat 
case? N 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, as I recall, does not specify the nature of the 
injury, but I am informed by a member of his fainily that his 
back was injured, that he was operated on two years after the 
injury, and that to-day his disability is nearly permanent. I 
have been trying to get a report on his injury. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, that only illustrates what we 
are doing in fixing compensation without knowing anything 
about the extent of the injury. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will inquire of the Senator if this is Order of 
Business No. 1136? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the report indi- 
cates that 

He is suffering from deformity of bones of the right leg with result- 
ing inversion of foot. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understood from a member of 
his family that the injury was to his hip and back. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report shows that the only injury is to a 
few bones in his leg. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: Mr. President, so that the 
Recorp may be correct, I desire to say that I asked the Senator 
from New Jersey when we were considering Senate bill 3895 
if it was Order of Business 1136, and he answered yes. I now 
find that the Senator from New Jersey probably spoke inad- 
vertently, because the calendar number of the bill is 1137, 
and the report of the committee on that bill does not show the 
nature of the injury to the soldier. I simply wish to have the 
ReEcorpD correct and therefore make this statement. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for the consideration out of order of 
a bill on the calendar. The Senate has appointed me a mem- 
ber of the conference committee on the deticiency appropriation 
bill, and I have been called to attend a meeting of the con- 
ferees. The bill to which I refer authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under proper safeguards, to redeem certain cer- 
tificates of indebtedness which were lost, destroyed, or stolen. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 13205) for the relief of the American Trust Co. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem United States Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness Nos. 18462, 18463, 18464, and 18465, each in 
the denomination of $1,000, series TM4- 1920, dated February 2, 1920 
and maturing March 15, 1920, with interest at the rate of 4} per cent 
per annum from February 2, 1920, to March 15, 1920, in favor of the 
American Trust Co., of Charlotte, N. C., or its assigns, without presen- 
tation of the said certificates, the certificates of indebtedness- havin 
been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said certificates o 
indebtedness shall not have been previonsly presented for payment, and 
that no payment shall be made hereunder for any coupons which shall 
have been previously presented and paid: And provided further, That 
the said American Trust Co., of Charlotte, N. C., shall first file in the 
Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount 
of the lost, stolen, or destroyed Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
and the interest payable thereon, In such form and with such surety 
or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 


Is there objection to the present 
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indedmnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on 
account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed certiticates of indebtedness 
herein described. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INDICTMENTS FOUND BY GRAND JURIES. 


The bill (S. 4438) to amend section 1025 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 1, to strike out “clerks or”; in line 2, after the word 
“ Government,” to strike out “in a clerical capacity, who shall, 
in that connection, be deemed to be persons acting for and on 
behalf of the United States in an official capacity and func- 
tion,” and to insert “ who (such stenographers) shall be sworn 
to secrecy concerning the proceedings and evidence produced 
before the grand jury“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1025 of the Revi Statutes of the 
uann States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : i 

“Suc. 1025. No indictment found and ig eri by a grand jury in 
any district or other court of the United States shall be deemed in- 
sufficient, nor shall the trial, judgment, or other proceeding thereon be 
affected, BE reason of any defect or imperfection in matter of form 
only, whi shall not tend to the prejudice of the defendant, or by 
reason of the attendance before a grand jury of one or more stenog- 
raphers employed to assist the district attorney or other counsel for 
the Government who (such stenographers) shall be sworn to secrecy 
soncerning the pr ings and evidence produced before the gran 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE. 


The bill (S. 4487) to amend section 284 of the Judicial Code 
of the United States was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 284 of the Judicial Code of the 
be hae States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 

* Sec, 284. No grand jury shall be summoned to attend any district 
court unless the judge thereof, in his own discretion or upon a noti- 
fication by the trict attorney that such jury will be needed, orders 
a venire to issue therefor, If the United States bean A for any dis- 
trict which has a city or borough containing at least „000 inhabit- 
ants shall certify in writing to the district judge or the senior district 
judge of the district that the exigencies of the public service N be 
t, the judge may, in his discretion, also order a venire to issue for a 
second grand jury. And said court may in term order a grand jur: 
to be summoned at such time, and to serve such time as it may direct, 
whenever, in its judgment, it may be proper to do so. And such judge 
may, upon request of the district attorney or of the grand jury or on 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Montana to 
what extent the bill proposes to amend the present law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The change commences in line 7, 
page 2, with the word— 

And such judge may, upon request of the district attorney, or of 
the grand jury, or on his own motion— 

And so forth. 

Under the existing law the grand jury would expire with the 
expiration of the term. This bill will permit a grand jury called 
at one term to continue on during the next term in order to 
complete its unfinished business. 

Mr. KING. That is the only change? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the only change. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920, 

The bill (H. R. 14309) to amend section 206 of the transporta- 
tion act, 1920, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 206 of the transportation act, 1920, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof two new subdivisions to read 
as follows: 

„(h) Actions, suits, proceedings, and reparation claims, of the char- 
acter described in subdivision (a), (eh, or (d), properly commenced 
within the period of limitation prescribed, and pending at the time this 
subdivsion takes effect, shall not abate by reason of the death, ex- 
piration of term of office, retirement, resignation, or removal from 
office of the Director General of Railroads or the agent designated under 
subdivision (a), but may (despite the provisions of the act entitled 


321 
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An act to prevent abatement of certain actions,’ approved ersten 
8, 1899) be prosecuted to final judgment, decree, or award, substi- 
tuting at any time before satisfaction of such final judgment, decree, or 
award the agent designated by the President then in office. Nor shall 
any action, suit, or other 1 heretofore or heréafter brought 
by any public officer or official, in his official capacity, to enforce or 
compel the performance of an obligation due or accruing to the United 
States arising out of Federal control, abate by reason of the death, 
resignation, retirement, or removal from office of such officer or official, 
but such action, suit, or other proceeding may (despite the provisions 
of such act of February 8, 1899) be prosecuted to final judgment, 
decree, or award, substituting at any time before satisfaction of any 
such final judgment, decree, or award the successor in office. 

„Orders providing for a substitution in such cases made before 
this subdivision takes effect by courts having jurisdiction of the 
parties and subject matter are hereby validated, anything in such 
act of February 8, 1899, to the contrary notwithstanding. Actions, 
suits, reparation claims, or other 8 of the character de- 
scribed in subdivision (h) which have been abated or dismissed solely 
because of the provisions of such act of February 8, 1899, shall be 
reinstated upon reasonable notice to the adverse party, and upon 
proper motion therefor filed within one year from the time this sub- 
division takes effect.” 


Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Iowa to explain the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, section 206 of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920 is the section which provides for the bringing 
of suits against the United States and by the United States 
against people who may have controversies arising out of the 
transportation act. It provides that suits against the United 
States or against the railroads represented by the United States 
may be brought against the director general. We have had 
four directors general, and suits have been brought against all 
of them. It has not been thonght necessary by the lawyers 
who have conducted this litigation to institute a revival of the 
actions against the several directors general. 

Mr. KING. This bill only permits the substitution of one de- 
fendant for the other, does it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Thatis all. It validates the suits that have 
been brought against Mr. Jones, for instance, when he hus 
passed out of office and Mr. Smith has come in. It validates 
the judgments that have been rendered, notwithstanding the 
abatement of the suits which the Supreme Court has recently 
held has occurred if this substitution has not been made. It 
changes no man’s rights, and it preserves the rights of a great 
many very worthy people. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator in mind approximately the 
amount involved in suits by the Government against individuals 
and suits by individuals against the Government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I have not. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
is in the process of the settlement of the different claims that 
grew out of Government control. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is all. 

Mr. SMITH. That is all that is involved. It is the trans- 
ference from one director general to another. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, where suit has already 
been brought and dismissed, will this have the effect of re- 
viving it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. Where an order has been made, 
whether it was a judgment or not, against Mr. McAdoo as 
director general, and subsequently Mr. Hines became director 
general, and no substitution has been made, and the suit has 
been continued against Mr. McAdoo, it validates that suit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is what I want to know: Where a 
suit was brought, say, against Mr. Hines when it ought to have 
been brought against Mr. McAdoo, and the court has dismissed 


the suit because it was not brought against the proper person. 


will this permit the suit to be refiled? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think not. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It would not cover such a case? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No court has ever made an order of that 
kind, because it was not supposed until very recently that 
the director general was an officer of the United States in the 
sense that there must be a revival of the suit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know of a case at Birmingham, Ala., 


| where a citizen of Tennessee had sued under the holding of 


the supreme court; the presiding judge at Birmingham dis- 
missed his suit, and the man apparently is without recourse. 
I was wondering whether this bill covered a case of that sort, 
which evidently ought not to have been dismissed on a techni- 
cality. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the suit was dismissed on that ground, 
it would revive the suit. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is all I wanted to know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT RAILROAD, 


The bill (S. 4528) for the relief of the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orlent Railroad of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce with ap amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


an a loans to the receiver of 
Mexico & Orient Railroad Co.; aud to the Kansas City, 
Orient Railway Co. of Texas, or its receiver if one shall be appointed, 
from the revolving fund created by and under section 210 of the 
Siren aoe ae act, 1920, in the aggregate amount of not to exceed 
$3,000,000; the time, terms, and conditions of said loan or loans to 
be fixed by the commission: Provided, That such additional loan or 
loans. shall be prior liens tf se the property or propertie except the 
lien or liens of the loan or ns, heretofore made out of the revolving 
fund: Provided further, That upon investigation said commission 
* find and certify that such loan or loans are in the public 
nterest. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Saerparp}] to make some explanation of that 
bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, although I reported the bill 
from the committee; the Senator from Texas understands the 
situation as well as I do, and T should be very glad to have 
him explain it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the passage of this bill is 
necessary to avert a widespread calamity to a large territory 


of the southwestern United States. The Interstate Commerce 


Commission and the Interstate Commerce Committee, after 
examining the situation, have found that if this road can make 
further borrowings from the revolving fund created by the 
transportation act of 1920 it can, in all probability, repay the 
moneys already loaned it by the Government and the further 
loans also. If this is not done, the road will cease to operate. 

On account of the diversion of the business of the road 
under Government operation, the road is having difficulty in 
regaining that business, and has gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. It can gradually get back that business if it is given 
these additional loans and become a going concern, The Inter- 


state Commerce Committee says there is ample security for the 


loans, and that there can be no loss to the Government, but 
that unless the privilege of making another loan is granted the 
road will cease to operate. It is a road 735 miles long, serving 
approximately 500,000 people, with property values aggregat- 
ing three or four hundred millions in its tributary areas. If 
the road ceases to operate, it Is estimated that the losses to the 

»ple of the territory will rum into a sum of more than one 

undred million dollars; that these property values will shrink 
to that extent. General suffering and ruin will follow: 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, has this road hitherto bor- 
rowed money from the Government? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has. 

Mr. WATSON. Has it repaid that money? 

Mr. SHEPPARD: It has not repaid that money, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says that under present cir- 
cumstances it can not repay unless further loans are allowed. 
The time has expired within which loans can be made under 
existing law. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, in response to 
the question asked by the Senator from Indiana, I will state 
that the road was making money up to the time it was taken 
over by the Government. Under the distribution of freight it 
seems that the Government diverted it so that the other roads 
got most of its business; and therefore; after the war was over 
it could not get back and has not yet been able to get back 
the business that made it prosperous prior to the time it was 
taken over by the Government. I have been fnformed by 
members of the department having this matter in charge that 
they are now working toward the end of getting back for it 
as far as possible its pro rata share of the business. It is a 
pioneer road that is developing this country; and the committee, 
after going over the matter, were of opinion that an additional 
loan to tide them over this time from the revolving fund would 
enable them once ugain to do business profitably without sac- 
rificing the road. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred’ in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed: : 

The preamble was stricken out. 


TEAVEL AND SUBSISTENCE OF OFFICERS OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


The bill (H. R. 13430) to amend section 370 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was considered as in Committea 
of the Whole i 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciar y with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, before the word 

while,” to insert per day,” so as tō make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 370 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Sac. 370. Whenever the Solicitor General, an attorney, an as- 
sistant dr a al assistant to the General, or any. 
other officer the rtment of Justice is sent by the Attorney 
General to any State, rict, Territory, or country to attend to any 
interest of the United States the person so senf shall receive, in 
addition to his salary and the necessary expenses of travel, his actual 
expenses incurred for subsistence, not to.exceed $ per day while absent 
—— gh a seat of government, the account thereof to verified by 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. : 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SALARIES IN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The bill (H. R. 10819) relating to the Department of Agri- 
8 was announced as next in order, and was read, as 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the maximum. salary per annum of any 
scientific rt ieee i emplo or enga, ae scientifie 5 
paid e general appro} ns of the Department o gri- 

R6800: That 


* A mere seen be 
under this section at a rate per annum in excess of $5, except 


Bureau 
Industry, $6,500 


of D 8 
Entomology. — . chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, $6,000; 
chief of the the Division o 

4.500 ; rarian, $3,600: Proptded, That during 
the fiscal ending June 30. 1924, the Secretary of ‘Agriculture is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion and if he deems it necessary or 
expedient, to pay, from the lump-fund appro made in the 
agricultural appropriation act for said cal year, the additional 
amounts required over the salaries provided by said act to carry into 
effect the rates specified by this section. 

Spe. 3. That upon the written approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and then only in the case of extraordinary emergency, not to 
exceed 1 cent of any amounts . dy Congress in the 
annual appropriation for the Depa nt of Agriculture for the 
miscellaneous expenses of the work of any bureau, division, or office 
in the rtment of Agriculture shall be available, interchangeably, 
for iture on the objects included within the general expenses 
of such bureau, division, or office: Provided, That there shall not be 
— to any one item of appropriation more than 10 per cent of 
such item: 

Src. 4. That this act shall take effect Joly 1, 1923. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a bill from the House 
increasing the salaries of certain positions in the Department 
of Agriculture. At 1. o’clock we are going to take up the 
reclassification bill, and this very subject matter is treated in 


that bill. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, I object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 


hold his objection for just a moment. This is not enacting 
any new law. It is making permanent legislation which is 
now carried in the annual agricultural appropriation: bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the reclassification bill passes, it will take 
precedence over all these other things. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I make an Inquiry of the 
Senator from Utah? I have not examined the reclassification 
bill; I have not had time. This bill seeks to remedy a situation 
that everybody admits is almost intolerable in the Department 
of Agriculture. Will all of the propositions contained in this 
bill be remedied by the reclassificatiom bill? $ 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is no doubt 
of it. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have had experience with the Department 


of Agriculture, particularly with its Bureau of Chemistry, one 
of the scientific bureaus of the Government, for quite a number 
of years; I have come in official contact with them, and they 
are in a deplorable situation now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice the rates in the 
scientific schedule- here, he will observe that they are taken 
care of, and that fs one of the very reasons why we wanted this 
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hill passed. I know that that situation exists not only in the 
Agricultural Department, but in the Department of Commerce 
and others. 

Mr. NORRIS. Here ts the difficulty, as I understand it: The 
reclassification bill may not become a law. This is a House 
bill, designed to remedy this situation in the Department of 
Agriculture. If the reclassification bill for any reason should 
fail to pass, then, as a result of our failure to act on this bill, 
we would haye no relief. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say before I conclude that I 
concede yery frankly that the Senate ought not to pass this 
kind of a bill under a unanimous-consent agreement like this. 
I concede that it ought to be discussed. It Is quite important. 
However, there is no other way to pass it, on account of having 
a short session of Congress and the usual jam that always takes 
place. There is not any other hope of securing action at this 
session. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my understanding is that this 
bill applies only to a limited number of experts in the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Mr. NORRIS. A great many of these positions are vacant 
now. They are unable to secure the men to fill them. Some of 
them have been vacant for two years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is apparent from what the 
Senator has stated and from the debate thus far ensuing that 
we can not pass this bill in the limited time we have—only 15 
minutes more. I therefore object to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, The bill will 
be passed over, 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) providing for immigra- 
tion to relieve the emergency caused by an acute shortage of 
labor in the Territory of Hawaii was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

PAYMENT TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) proposing payment to 
certain employees of the United States was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That all per diem employces of the several depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government who were 
carried on the rolls as employees and excused from work on November 
11, 1921, shall be allowed pay for that day. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope this joint resolution 
will pass. It deals with the same subject matter as the legis- 
lation we passed last night, 

Mr. KING. I was about to say that this legislation was 
passed last evening. 

Mr. STERLING. It passed as an amendment, but this is a 
House joint resolution. In view of the uncertainty in regard 
to the conference report, I hope this joint resolution will pass. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what is the number of this 
measure? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is House Joint Resolution 256. 

Mr. STERLING. It is to pay the per diem employees of 
the Government for one day. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the joint resolution—I 
think It ought to pass—except for the fact that we passed a 
similar measure last night. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am going to be more gen- 
erous than some other Senators. This measure is not half 
so important to the country as the one that was objected to. 
It will pay a whole lot of fellows for another day's work; but 
the great Department of Agriculture has been handicapped, 
and is handicapped now, because of its inability to employ 
chemists and other scientific men. 

When that comes before the Senate it is killed, although it 
is a House bill and only needs the approval of the Senate. I 
um not objecting to this bill; 1 have no information which 
would lead me to object to it, at least; but it is true, as it 
was in the case of the other bills, that it is not the right way 
to legislate, and we ought not to pass it. We ought to debate 
all these bills. We are in a condition now where we can not 
do it. When we come to something that is going to bring some 
relief, especially to the agricultural interests of the country, 
we do not have time; but we can find time for these other 
things. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to say, in confirmation of the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from Nebraska, that in my 
opinion there is no bill on this. calendar more important than 
the one to which he has just referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator is right. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. The House has passed it. The value of the 
Agricultural Department depends on the skill of its scientific 
employees, and men of high education and broad experience 
can not be kept in the Department of Agriculture unless they 
know that it Is to be the policy of the United States to pay 
reasonable salaries for the work which they are doing. I 
will join with the Senator from Nebraska any time in voting 
to bring it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. It now lacks only 15 minutes of 1 o'clock, 
and it doubtless would not avail anything if I could get it up 
by motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is still in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, 

The joint resolution was reperted to the Senate without 
econ org ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SESSIONS OF DISTRICT COURT IN MAINE. 


The bill (H. R. 14185) to amend an act approved September 
8, 1916, providing for holding sessions of the United States 
district court in the district of Maine, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: . 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the act of Congress approved September 
8, 1916, entitled “An act to pravico for holding sessions of the 
United States district court in the district of Maine and for dividin 
said district into divisions, and providing for offices of the clack 
and marsbal of said district to be maintained in cach of said di- 
visions, and for the appointment of a field deputy marshal in the 
division in which the marshal does not reside,” be amended in the 
first section thereof, by striking out the word “ February” where 
it appears first in said section, substituting therefor the word 
5 so that the said section, when amended, shall read as 
‘ollows : 

“That hereafter, and until otherwise provided by law, two session 
of the United States district court for the district of Maine shall 
de held in each and every year in the city of Bangor, in said district, 
beginning, respectively, on the first Tuesday of November and the 
first Tuesday of June, and three sessions of said court shall be held 
in each and every year in the city of Portland, in said district, be- 

inning, respectively, on the first Tuesday of 3 on the third 
uesday of September, and on the second Tuesday in December: 
Provided, however, That in the year 1923 the session of sald court 
t Bangor, beginning on the first Tuesday of November, shall be held 
in addition to the sessions in February and June, now provided for 
by law.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (H. R. 13998) making section 1535c of the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia applicable to the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That hereafter section 1535c of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, permitting equitable defenses to be 
Inte: in actions at law, shall be a phe to proceedings now 
pending in the municipal court of the District of Columbia as well 
as to actions hereafter brought in said court. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMERICAN DREDGING CO. AND WALES ISLAND PACKING CO. 


The resolution (S. Res. 447) referring to the Court of Claims 
the bills (S. 3931) for the relief of the North American Dredg- 
ing Co. and (S. 2888) for the relief of the Wales Island Pack- 
ing Co. was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the claims of the North American Dredging Co. 
(S. 3931) and the Wales Island Packing Co. (S. 2888), now pending 
in the Senate, together with all the accompanying papers, be, and the 
same are hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of the 

rovisions of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
mi relating to the judiciary,” 5 March 8, 1911; and the said 
court shal) proceed with the same accordance with the 5 of 
such act and report to the Senate in accordance therewit 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 8487) to provide for the widening of Nichols 
Avenue between Good Hope Road and S8 Street SE. was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4413) to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuel 
sold within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
was anuounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will withhold 
his objection to the bill. It is a measure of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will take some time to dispose of it, and 
we have not time to discuss it now. ‘There are real objections 
to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
passed over. 


On objection, the bill will be 


NE a eae Nay Rig er te to nat ee aes ae TAT nie aba ieee Wel tant Renae 
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AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION. 


The bill. (II. R. 14087) for the creation of an American 
battle monuments commission. to erect suitable memorials com- 
memorating the services of the American soldier in Europe, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That a commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the American battle monuments commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the commission), to consist of seven mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the President, who shall also appoint 
one officer of the ec Army to serve as its secretary. The members 
goa secretary shall serve at the pleasure of the President, who shall 

ll any vacancies that from time to time occur, The secretary shall 
Also serye as disbursing officer of the commission, who shall make dis- 
bursement upon vouchers. approved by its chairman: 

The members of the commission shall serve without compensation, 
except that their actual expenses in connection with the work of the 
commission may be S pea from any funds appropriated for the Rad soy 
of this act, or acquired by other means hereinbefore authorized. 

Upon request of the commission the President is. authorized to desig- 
nate such personnel of any department or of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps: as may be necessary to assist in carrying out the purposes of 
this act, and the commission is authorized to employ such further 

srsonnel as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
within the limits of any appropriation or appropriations made for such 

urposes, 
= Sec. 2. That the commission shall prepare 
the erection of suitable memorials to mark and commemorate the serv- 
icer of the American forces in Burope and erect memorials therein at 
such places as the commission shall determine, including works of 
architecture and art in the American cemeteries in Europe, 

The commission shall control as to materials and design, provide 
_regiations for and supervise the erection of all memorial monuments 
and buildings in the: American cemeteries in Burope. . 

The commission shall cause such photographs to be secured or taken: 
of the terrain of the various battle fields of Europe upon which units 
of the armed of the United States were actively ged. with 
the enemy as will complete the historical pho ic record of the 
joperation of such units, and the commission shall transmit such record 
when completed to the Secretary of War for permanent file with the 
records of the War Department. 

See. 8. That before any design or material for memorials is- 
accepted by the commission, the same shall be approved by the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, 

SEC. That t President Is uested to make the necessary 
arrangements with the proper authorities of the countries concerned to 
enable the commission, to carry out the — of this act. 

See. 5. That BR pad 8 is aut oe to receive ronas from 

y State, municipal, or priv, source for the purposes of this 
— such funds shall be ie cao a by the en with the Chief at 
Finance of the United States Army and shall be kept by him in sepa- 
jrate accounts and shall be disbursed upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the commission. 

Sec. 6. That authority ls hereby Fr for the preparation of models 
and designs and the fabrication of memorials, and the materiais for 
such memoriala, at arsenals or navy yams or by other governmental 
agencies, if the commission shall so determine. 

Authority fs hereby givem for the use of captured. war materials, 
not otherwise disposed! of by congressional action, in the fabrication 
of not to exceed 000 pounds of bronze to be used on the memorials 
constructed under the provisions of this act: Pro That im the 
selection of materials. the commission shall refrain from utilizing 
material which might otherwise be available for decorative or memo- 
rial purpose. 

Src. 7. That the commission is authorized to furnish replicas of any 
memorial, or any part thereof, to: States; municipalities; or interested 
private persons or associations at cost, aud to apply any pro- 
ceeds from such sales to the pur yet this act. 

Sec. 8. That the commissiom is authorized and directed. to cooperate 
with American. citizens, States municipalities, or associations: desirin 
to erect war memorials in Europe in such manner as may be determin 
by the commission’: Provided, at no assiatance in erecting or such 
memorial shali be piven by any administrative agency of the United 
States unless the p hag bern approved in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Suc. 9. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to main- 
tain the memorials erected by the commission under authority of this 
act, and the commisston shalf advise the Secretary of War of the loca- 
tion and date of completion of each: memorial 

Src. . t the commission shall transmit to the President of 
the United States annually on the ist of July a statement of all its 
financial and other transactions durtug the preceding Ascal year. 

Sec. 11. That such sum or sums as Congress muy hereafter appro: 
pees for the purposes of this act are hereby authorized to be appro- 


printed. 
Sec. 12. That the records 
upon the termination of its duties, be 
ar. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
VALLEY TRANSFER RAILWAY CO, 


The bill (II. R. 14082) to authorize the Valley Transfer Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, to construct and operate a line of rail- 
way in and upon the Fort Shelling Military Reservation in the 
State of Minnesota, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
give to the yee Transfer Rattway Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Minnesota, its successors and assi „ a revo- 
cable permit to locate, construct, maintain, and operate a line of rail- 
way, with single or double tracks, across the Fort Snelling Military’ 
Reservation in the State of Minnesota, upon such location and under 
ma reguln tions and conditions as shall be approved’ by the Secretary 

ar. 


lans and estimates for 


and archives of the commission shall, 
deposited with the Secretary of 


Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal ttifs act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


| vers. or other exercises, or at 


PAYMENT OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE OFFICERS. 


The bill (H: R. 14077) to extend the benefits of section 14 of 
the pay readjustment act of June 10, 1922, to validate certain 
payments made to National Guard and reserve officers aud war- 
rant officers; and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs: with amendments; on page 2, after line 2, to insert the 
words “or accruing under the operation of this section, hereby 
made retroactive in effect”; after line 22, on page 2, to insert 
a new section, to be numbered section 4; to change the number- 
ing of section 4, on line 24, page 3, to section 5; and on page 
4, line 6, after the word “ validated,” to insert additional sec- 
tions, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That officers and warrant officers of the National 
Guard, while participating in exercises or performing. the duties pro- 
vided for by sections 94, 97, and 99 of the national defense act, ap- 
@roved June 8, 1816, as amended, and reserve officers and reserve 
warrant officers of any of the services mentioned in the title of the 
pay readjustment act of June 10; 1922, while on active duty, includ- 
ng duty for training purposes, shall receive the allowances 5 bed 
for officers and warrant officers of the Regular services under sections 


5, 6, and 11 of the said pay act, and payments heretofore made, or 
accruing under the operation of this section, hereby retroactive 
in effect, for rental allowances to officers and warrant officers of the 


National Guard or reserves while attending camps of instruction or 
* a are hereby validated. 

EC. 
temporary Federal recognition, 
deemed fo have been rendered 


authorized. 

See. 3. That hereafter the paremat authorized by section 3, act 
of September 14, 1922 (Public No. 299, 67th Cong.), may include 
the entire amount la y accra to- such officers as 


rmed. 
Src. 4. That —, and lieutenants meee St Sop organizations of the 
National Guard shall receive compensation at the rate of one-thirtieth 
of the monthly base pay of their pects as prescribed by. law, for each 
regular drill or other period of ſustruction authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War, not exe g 8 in any one r month, and not 
exceeding 60 in any one calendar year, at each of which they shall 
have been officially present for not less than one and one-half hours, 
and at each of which at lenst 50 per cent of the commissioned strength, 
and 60 per cent of the enlisted. strength but not less than 60 per cent 
of the required’ recognition strength, attend and participate for not 
less than one and one-half hours; and, under such as the 
Secretary of War may 8 an organ of the National 
Guard uired by law to assemble for drill and instruction a stated 
number of times each year shall be credited, under the provisions of 
sections 92, 109, and 110 of the national defense act as amended, 
for an assembly for drill and instruction when the 8 per- 
centages of the commissioned. and enlisted personnel of the organiza- 
tion have been 2 present during a prescrive period of in- 
struction of not less than one and one-half hours, irrespective of 
whether the entire organization was assembled for that purpose at 
one and the same time or whether the organization was assembled by 
platoons, sections, squads, or other subdivisions at different hours or 
on different days for that purpose. 

Sec. 5. That payments heretofore made to captains and lieutenants 
belonging to organizations of the National Guard for drills provided 
for in section 109, national defense act, at which at least 50 per cent 
of the commissioned strength and 69 per cent or more of the enlisted 
strength, but not less than 60' per cent of the required tion 
strength attended and parti for the required time be, and the 
same are hereby, validated; and such officers, who have heretofore 
participated in drills held under the conditions prescribed in this 
section and who have not been d therefor, shall paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions: of thís section. 

Sec. 6 That National Guard officers, whenever entitled to Federal 
pay, except for armory drill, shall receive, as longevity pay, in addi- 
tion to base pay now or hereafter provided by law, an increase thereof 
at the per cent und time rates up to 30 years provided in the ninth 
paragraph of section 1 of the pay readjustment act of June 10, 1922, 
computed as provided in section 3 of said act. This section shall be 
retroactive in effect to July 1, 1922; and all payments heretofore made 
im accordance with the same are hereby validated. 

See. 7. That enlisted) men of the National Guard of the sixth and 
seventh grades holding. duly authorized speclallst ratings, and enlisted 
men of all gra thereof who may specially ay wer bi Aha 

n 


thirtieth of the 
3 8 of sai 3 
nalification compen n 
exercises or netivities authorized by sections 94. 97, and 90 of the 
national defense act, as amended. p 

Sec, 8. That when an enlisted man of the National Guard is a bona 
fide member of the National Guard unit for only a part of a calendar 
month he shall receive pay, under the provisions of section 110 of the 
national defense act, 9 roe 3, 1916, as amended, for such frac- 

rt of such calendar month. 

9 That payments heretofore made to the National Guard of 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, which by regulation 
required the qualification for staff ofticers as provided in section 110 
of the national defense act, approved June 8, 1916, as amended, be, 
and the same are hereby, validated regardless of the failure of such 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to provide by statute for 
the requirement of such qualification: 
Sec. 10. That officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
National Guard injured in line of duty while at encampments, maneu- 
ce schools, under the provisions of 
sections 94, 97, and 99 of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as 
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and of the Enlisted 

while on active 
Officers’ Training 
injured in 
ons of sec- 
tions 47a and 47d of said national defense act, as amended; and any- 


amended ; members of the Officers’ Reserve Con 
Reserve torps of the Army injured in line of 

duty under proper orders; members of the Reserve 

orps, and members of the civilian military training caupe, 
e of duty while at camps of instruction under the pro 


to any of said classes of persons who may now be under- 
treatment for such — sen so sustained, shall be entitl 
under such regulations as the President may Pe ear to medical an 
— — treatment at Government expense until they are fit for trans- 
por ation to their homes, and u termination of such medical and 
ospital treatment shall be entitied to transportation to their homes 
Officers and enlisted men of the National 
Guard air service injured in line of duty when performing the duties 
and exercises described in section 92 of said national defense act, as 
amended, which involve flying. shall be entitled to like medical and 
hospital treatment and to like transportation to their homes. Any 
expenditures heretofore made by the Government in caring for 
sons injured under the conditions specified herein are hereby valida 1 
Provided, That officers and warrant officers undergoing treatment in 
hospital under any of the foregoing pee while not in receipt of 
pay, and other persons undergoing hospital treatment under any of 
the foregoing provisions, shall be entitied to subsistence at Govern- 
ment expense. * 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Section 4 makes but two changes in 
existing law. It provides that the officers of the National Guard 
units shall attend and be paid for the same number of drills 
as the enlisted men. The enlisted men under existing law are 
placed upon a maximum attendance of eight drills per month. 
This puts the officers on the same basis. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How much does it involve in the way 
of increased appropriations or expenditures? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nothing. The maximum of pay is fixed 
anyway for any one calendar year. The men and officers to- 
day, under the bill, will attend the same number of drills and 
be paid for the same number of drills, That is the change 
made, Through an error In the national defense act that is not 
the case now. 

Mr. KING. Is there any increase by reason of the words 
“ one-thirtieth of the base pay”? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; that is existing law. 

Mr. KING. So the bill will not increase the compensation 
to be paid either to reserve officers or any of the beneficiaries 
of the act? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will not. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator briefly explain the additional 
sections added? I did not understand the Senator to state 
that the bill did not increase the compensation in the aggregate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I said that section 4 did not. The bill 
consists of a series of amendments to the national defense act, 
or to the pay act of a year and a half ago, due to the fact that 
the comptroller has rendered certain decisions so unexpected 
and so extraordinary in the construction of the intent of the Con- 
gress, both in the action of the joint committee between the 
two Houses and of the Congress itself in passing it, that it is 
beyond the comprehension of myself and the members of the 
committee how he ever put such a meaning on it. These pro- 
visions, with the exception of the last one, which I will explain, 
merely make it perfectly definite and sure that the intent of 
the Congress, as expressed, we believe, in the clearest of Eng- 
lish in the pay act and the national defense act, shall be abso- 
lutely the law. 

Now I will state what the last section has in view. The 
comptroller has ruled that if a National Guard man attending a 
maneuver camp in the summer time for the 15-day training 
period with his unit, a soldier of the United States to all intents 
and purposes, is injured or falls seriously ill, the Government 
can not give him any hospital care beyond the termination of 
the camp. Any such interpretation is so extraordinary and in 
its result so cruel, almost vindictive, that the committee is 
unanimous in believing that when a man in the service of the 
Government, training under Government supervision, is in- 
jured, at least the Government should take care of him 
through its medical department until he recovers, but we put 
a six months’ limitation on that. 

Mr. KING. Will this be the basis of making injuries re- 
ceived during that period the ground for pensions? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. That is carefully avoided. 

Mr. KING. Or claims for damages? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; they can not make claims for 
damages if the care is given. 

Mr. KING. Of course, they can claim they were disabled 
for life, and I have no doubt in the world that we will have 
hundreds of applications for pensions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We never have had, and we have had 
the National Guard for years. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator’s conjectures are right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are about to send 150,000 guards- 
men to the maneuver camps this year. Last year we sent 
130,000; 12 or 15 out of the 130,000 were injured. A motor 


one belongin 
going hospit 


at Government expense. 


truck ran over a man’s leg and broke it. Of course, he could 
not recover in 15 days’ time. One man had his leg so badly 
crushed that he has been eight months in the Walter Reed 
Hospital. The Government has no authority to keep him there. 
General Ireland, the Chief Surgeon of the Army, has kept that 
man there contrary to the ruling of the comptroller, but the 
bills for his care have been piling up against the young man 
all that time. The thing is an outrage. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. f 


AMENDMENT OF REVENUE ACT OF 1921—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in the next four or five 
minutes, before 1 o'clock, I do not think we can get through 
another bill, and I ask permission to present a conference re- 
port, and I ask for its immediate consideration, calling the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] to it. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18774) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to ex- 
changes of property, having met, and after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 4, and 5. 


A. A. JONES, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. R. Green, 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when the bill was before the 
Senate I offered an amendment to make the law take effect 
on its passage, because as it now stands the law is retroactive 
for two months. I have no fault to find with the merits of the 
bill. I am in favor of the bill, but I do not favor retroactive 
legislation. I therefore offered an amendment, which was in- 
serted by the Senate with the committee’s approval, but 
through an oversight of mine, and of the committee, I think, too, 
we failed to change a similar date in section 2, which would 
have to be changed in order to make the law take effect, and 
this produces confusion, to which the Treasury Department 
objects. I think it is an injustice to make it retroactive. I do 
not believe in retroactive measures, but I am not ready to stop 
legislation of this kind for the better enforcement of the tax 
laws on aceount of that point. 

Mr. KING. In a word, what does the bill provide? 

Mr. LODGE. It is an amendment to the law made necessary, 
according to the Treasury Department, to enable them to collect 
taxes in cases of the exchange of stocks. If the Senator and I 
exchange stocks, and his is precisely of the same value as mine, 
of course the matter would not come under the income-tax law 
at all, but if by exchange of stocks, which is now possible under 
existing law, a profit is made, this is to provide that the profit 
shall be taxed as income. I am not opposing the bill. I think 
the merits of the bill are all right, but I do not think it ought 
to be made retroactive. 

Mr. KING. That is the only objection? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the only objection I made, that it 
should not be retroactive, and our conferees have receded. I 
do not want to defeat the bill on that account when it is a 
valuable bill, but I think it is an injustice to certain people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts on agreeing to the 
conference 

The report was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The bill (S. 4607) for the allowance of certain claims for in- 
demnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, as 
reported by the Court of Claims, was announced as next in 
order on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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CLAIMANTS UNDER SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT. 


The bill (H. R. 14144) to limit and fix the time within which 
suits may be brought or rights asserted in court arising out 
of the provisions of subdivision 3 of section 302 of the soldiers 
and sailors’ civil relief uct approved March 18, 1918, being 
chapter 20, volume 40, General Statutes of the United States, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust the Senator from South 
Carolina will not object. It is a bill which ought to have very 
careful consideration, and it ought to be passed. 

Mr. DIAL. I withdraw the objection. 

» The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill which had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 6, to strike out the words “ninety days” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ one year,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cto., That any person entitled to claim any. right, 
title to, or interest in any real estate because of any failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of subdivision 8 of section 862 of the soldiers 
and sailors’ ciyll relief act, approved March 18, 1918, being chapter 20, 
volume 40, General Statutes of the United States, in the foreclosure 
of a mortgage, or the sale upon a judgment, of such real estate shall 
be barred forever from asserting such claim unless the claim is success. 
fully asserted in an action or proceeding, in a ence of competent 
jurisdiction, commenced prior to the approval of this act or within 
one year thereafter, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended; and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DISTRICT COURTS IN TENNESSEE. 


The bill (H. R. 14324) to amend section 107 of the act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ètc., That section 107 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws phe to the judiciary," ap- 
proved March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended, be, and it is, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“Rec, 107. The State of Tennessee Is divided into three districts, 
to be known as the eastern, middle, and western districts of Tennessee. 
The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist 
day of July, 1910, in the counties of Bledsoe, Bradley. Hamilton, 
James, Marion, McMinn, Meigs, Polk, Rhea, and Sequatchie, which 
shall constitute the southern division of said district; also the terri- 
tory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Anderson, 
Blount, Campbell, Claiborne, Grainger, Jefferson, Knox, Loudon, Mon- 
roc, Morgan, Roane, Seyler, Scott, and Union, which shall constitute 
the northern division of said district; also the territory embraced on 
the date last mentioned in the counties of Carter, Cocke, Greene, 
Hamblen, Hancock, Hawkins, Johnson, Sullivan, Unicoi, and Washing- 
ton, which shall constitute the northeastern division of said district. 
Terms of the district court for the southern division of said district 
shall be held at Chattanooga on the fourth Monday in April and the 
second Monday in November; for the northern division at Knoxville 
on the fourth Monday in May and the first Monday in December; and 
for the northeastern division at Greeneville on the first Monda 
March and the third Monday in September. The middle district 
shall include the territory embraced on the ist day of July, 1910. in 
tho counties of Bedford, Cannon, Cheatham, Davidson, Dickson, Hick- 
wen, Humphreys, Houston, Montgomery, Robertson, Rutherford, 

tewart, Sumner, Trousdale, Williamson, and Wilson, which shall 
constitute the Nashville division of said district; also the territory 
embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Franklin, 
Warren, Grundy, Coffee, and Moore, which shall constitute the Win- 
chester division of said district; also the territory on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Giles, Lawrence, Lewis, ncoln, Mar- 
shall, Wayne, and Maury, which shall constitute the Columbia diyi- 
sion of said district; also the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Clay umberland, Dekalb, Fentres 
Jackson, Macon, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Smith. Van Buren, an 
White, which shall constitute the northeastern division of said dis- 
trict, Terms of the district court for the Nashville division of said 
district shall be held at Nashville on the second Monday in March 
and the fourth Monday in September; for the Winchester division at 
Winchester on the first Monday in April and the third rrr f in 
November; for the Columbia division at Columbia on the third Mon 
day in June and the fourth monday in November; and for the north- 
eastern division at Cookeville on the third Monday in April and the 
first Monday in November: Provided, That suitable accommodations 
‘for holding the courts at Winchester, Columbia, and Cookeville shall 

provided by the local authorities without expense to the United 
tates. The western district shall include the territory embraced on 
the tds day of July, 1910, in the counties of Dyer, Fayette, Haywood, 
nderdale, Shelby, and Tipton, which shall constitute the western 
ivision of sald district; also the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Benton, Carroll, Chester, Crockett, De- 
atur, Gibson, Hardeman, Hardin, Henderson, Henry, Lake, McNairy, 
Madison, Obion, Perry, and Weakley, including the waters of the Ten- 
nessee River to low-water mark on the eastern shore thereof wherever 
such river forms the boundary line between the western and middle 
districts of Tennessee, from the north line of the State of Alabama, 
‘north to the point, Henry Coen Tenn., where the south bounda 
fine of the State of Kentucky strikes the east bank of the river, whic 
the eastern division of said district. 


shall constitute Terms of the 


district court for the western division of said district shall be held at 
Memphis on the fourth Mondays in May and November; and for the 


eastern division at Jackson on the fourth Mondays in April and 


October. The clerk of 1 court for the western district shall appoint 
a erty, who shall reside at Jackson. The marshal for the western 
district shall appoint a deputy who shall reside at Jackson. The 
marshal for the eastern district shall appoint a deputy who shall 
reside at Chattanooga. The clerk of the court for the eastern district 
shall maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Knoxville, 
at Chattanooga, and at Greeneville, which shall be kept open at all 
times for the transaction of the business of the court.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


The bill (S. 4608) for the payment of certain claims in ac- 
cordance with findings of the Court of Claims, reported under 
the provisions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 8, 
1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and Tucker Acts, 
and under the provisions of section 151 of the Judicial Code, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOR Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 


REGISTER AND RECEIVER AT GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 278) providing for continua- 
tion of register and receiver of the land office at Guthrie, Okla., 
at salaries in effect prior to act of January 24, 1923, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on line 8. 
after the numerals 1923,“ to Insert a comma and the words 
until such time as the Secretary of the Interior shall see fit 
to consolidate said offices as provided in the act approved Janu- 
ary 24, 1923,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That in so far as the land office located at Guthrie, 
Okla., is concerned, the office of register and the office of receiver shall 
be continued, notwithstanding the provisions of the act approyed Janu- 
ary 24, 1928, and that the compensation of each shall continue as fixed 
by the law prior to the passage of said act of January 24, 1923, until 
such time as the Secretary of the Interior shall see fit to consolidate 
said offices as provided in the act approved January 24, 1928. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The Joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MISSOURE RIVER BRIDGES. 


The bill (S. 4581) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Stute of South Dakota for the construction of n bridge across 
the Missouri River between Brule County and Lyman County, 
S. Dak., was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of South Dakota to, construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Missourl River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, between Brule County and 
Lyman County, 8. Dak., in accordance with the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to ee the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 4580) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Hughes County and Stanley County, 
S. Dak., was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of South Dakota to construct. maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, between Hughes County and 
Stanley County, S. Dak., in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

| The bill (S. 4582) granting the consent of Congress to the 

| State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across 

| the Missouri River between Walworth County and Corson 
County, S. Dak., was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of South Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, between Walworth County and 
Corson County, S. Dak., in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” W March 23, 1906. 

uc. 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RECLASSIEICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 8928. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide for the classifica 
tion of civilian positions, within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to me briefly? 

Mr. STERLING. Will the matter which the Senator has in 
mind. take any time? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not to exceed five minutes. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from, Montana. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN, RESERVATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I take advantage of 
the liberty accorded in debate to call attention to some circular 
matter which evidently was laid upon the desk of each Member 
of the Senate referring to what is known as the Indian omnibus 
bill (H. R. 18835). A very severe criticism ef the bill has been 
made. I take it that objections which are thus suggested will 
prevent the bill from being considered at the present session 
of Congress. The bill was referred to this morning by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri IMr. SPENCER], the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

I do not desire to advert to the criticisms at length, but I 
desire to characterize them by mentioning something concerning 
the eriticism of an item referring to the Blaekfeet Indian Res- 
ervation in the State of Montana. I have before me the follow- 
ing comment: 

Section 5, Blackfeet Indians: This section will permit the sale to 
white settlers of land under: the Blackfeet irrigation. project, in which 
$1,000,000 of Blackfeet funds have been invested, 1,500,000 acres of 
land are involved, 12,000 plus are irrigable. 

The provision of the bill to which exception is thus made 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the allotments. of Blackfeet Indians designated as home- 
steads under section 10 of the act of June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L. 16), 
imposing restriction om allenation, shall, after death of the 
original allottee, be subject to partition, sale, issuance of patents in 
fee, or any other disposition authorized by existing law relating to 
Indian allotments. 

That is all there is to section 5 relating to the subject. It 
is perfectly obvious that the gentleman who framed these cir- 
culars for the information of the Senate could not possibly 
have had any knowledge of the law thus to be amended. The 
law to be amended is section 10 of the act of June 30, 1919, 
which provides as follows: 

That so much of the Indian appropriation act of March 1, 1907 (84 
Stat. L. 1015, 1035), as relates to the disposal of s lus unallotted 
lands within the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Mon is hereby 
repealed, and the Secre of the Interior is authorized to make 
allotments under existing laws within the said reservation to any 
Indians of said Blackfeet Tribe not heretofore allotted living six 
months after the approval of this act, and thereafter to prorafe all 
unallotted and otherwise unreserved lands therein. among the Indians 
who have been allotted or may. be entitled to rights within said) reser- 
vation: Provided, That of the lands so allotted 80 acres of each allot- 
ment shall be designated as a homestead by the allottee and be eyi: 
denced by a trust patent and shall remain inalienable and nontaxable 
until Congress s otherwise direct. H 

That proviso- to the effect that these homesteads, to the extent 
of 80 acres of the Blackfeet Indians, who were allotted in the 
aggregate something like 300 acres, should remain inalienable 
and nontaxable was inserted in the law by myself. I proposed 
that provision to safeguard the rights of these Indians, so that 
in any event, no matter what happened to them, they should 
have 80 acres of land which could not be alienated, 

Now, it seems to be contended that by reason of this provision 
the lands are not subject te disposition, as other lands are 
under the general law, after the death of the Indian. I do 
not think that is a proper construction. The bill under consid: 
eration is simply intended to make these homesteads subject 
to disposition, subject to partition, just the same as all other 
Indian lands, upon the death of the allottee. That has been 
the law since 1910. In that year the act was passed to which 
the proposed legislation makes reference and it was to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

That when any Indian to whom an allotment of lang has been made, 
or may hereafter be made, dies before the expiration of the trust period 

before the issuance of_a fee simple patent, without having made 
a will disposing of said allotment as hereinafter provided, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, upon notice and hearing, under such rules as he 
my prescribe, shall ascertain the legal heirs of such decedent, and his 
decision thereon shall be final and conclusive. If the Secretary of the 
Interior decides the heir or heirs ef such decedent competent to manage 


their own: affairs, he shall issue: to such heir or heirs a, patent in fee 
for the allotment of such: decedent; if he shall deeide one or more of 
the heirs to be incompetent he may, in his discretion, cause such lands 
to be sold: Provided, That if the Secretary of the- Interior shall find 
that the lands of the decedent: are ca ie of partition, ta the advan- 
tage of the heirs, he may cause the shares of such. as are competent, 
upon their petition, to be set aside and patents in fee to be issued to 
them therefor. All sales of lands allotted to Indians authorized by this 
or any other act shall be made under such rules and regulations and 
upon such terms as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and 
he shall require a deposit of 10 per cent of the purchase price at the 
time of the sale. 


The bill under consideration simply provides that with respect 
to those lands declared by the act of 1919 to be inalienable when 
the allottee dies, they shall become subject to disposition as 
other Indian lands are subject to disposition, subject to parti- 
tion, subject to sale, aud to issuance of patents as prescribed! in 
the act of 1910. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I remind the Senator from 
Montana that he requested only 5 minutes’ time, and he has 
now taken 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Senafor will not have to bear 
with me very long. I have about coneluded my statement. 

Mr. STERLING. How long will it take the Senator to con- 
clude? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It win take but a moment longer. 
I would have concluded by this time If I had not been inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well; I yield further to: the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, D make this state- 
ment because I have no disposition to justify the bill in toto as 
it came from the Committee on Indian Affairs. I shall not 
even insist against objection on consideration. of the particular 
items in the bill or others im which my State is vitally inter- 
ested. But it is remarkable that such extraordinary statements 
should be made by people who seem to be entirely unadvised 
about the situation for the purpose of prejudieing legislation 
demanding the serious consideration of Congress in these clos- 
ing hours of the session. 

Reference is made to the irrigation project on the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation. There are irrigation projects on all other 
Indian reservations in the West. The lands are all subject to 
disposition upon the death of the allottee, just as is provided 
for in the bill under discussion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, may I ask the. Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rerp of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. STERLING. T yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What would become of the lands if it were 
not for the provision under discussion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, They would simply be held by the 
heirs. in undivided interest, practically the same as, private 
property would be held by a vast number of heirs upon the 
death of the antecedent. 


TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS WITH FOREIGN POWERS. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, during routine morning business 
I was engaged in an impromptu. but very important meeting of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and was unable then to 
submit a report from the Committee on Printing, I now ask 
leave to report from the Committee on Printing a resolution, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be received. 

The resolution (S. Res. 467) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the revised supplement to the compilation, entitled 
“Treaties and Conventions Between the United States; and Other 
Powers,” prepared. and revised. ER to March 4, 1923, under authority of 
the Senate resolution of August 19, 1921, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, and that 500 additional copies be printed for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; 

Mr: KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
New Hampshire with reference to the impromptu meeting of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations whether, because of his 
devotion to the President and his desire to see the wishes of 
the President carried into effect, he was considering a measure 
for the purpose of having the United States become a member 
of the Permanent Court of Justice? 

Mr. MOSES. In order to slake the thirst of the Senator from 
Utah for information on this and all other subjects, I will say 
this was a hastily summoned meeting of such members of the 
committee as could be easily reached for the purpose of having 
them hear read by the chairman of the committee—I may say 
with great oratorical effect—a letter from the President and 
Secretary Hughes which I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee has caused to be printed in the RECORD. 
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Mr. KING. I am sure the Senator profited by hearing the 
same read, and I hope it has converted him to the wisdom of 
the President’s course. 

Mr. MOSES. While the lamp holds out to burn.” 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

RECLASSIFICATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide for the classifica- 
tion of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I know that time is very 
precious and so, both from the standpoint of the bill and from 
the standpoint of the wishes of other Senators who have mat- 
ters with which they desire to proceed in the Senate, I shall 
consume very little of that time in the discussion of the bill. 

The bill before the Senate now is the result of some four years 
of study and of effort, and of expectation, too, I may say, in 
regard to the enactment of a law that would reclassify the civil- 
ian employees of the Government. 

Gross inequalities had grown up under the present system; 
inequalities in pay particularly; and there were employees in 
the same department doing the same kind of work who were 
receiving different rates of pay. As between departments, there 
was great variance in the pay of those who were doing the 
same kind of work. Other inequalities, and I may say even 
injustices, existed under that system. They grew in part out 
of the lump-sum system of payments and out of the fixed statu- 
tory roll. In the one there were liable to be abuses sometimes 
by the heads of departments, and there were opportunities for 
favoritism because of that system; and in the other there were 
not the opportunities for promotion and transfer that should 
have existed. 

The Joint Classification Commission, which was appointed in 
1919. in pursuance of an act of Congress of that year, made a 
summary of these various inequalities, and I shall sketch them, 
They found— 

1. That the salary and wage rates for positions involving like duties 
and responsibilities and calling for the same qualifications (that Is, 
for positions of the same class) show wide variations and marked 
inequalities. 

They also found— 

2. That the salary and wage rates for positions of the same class are 
different in different departments and independent establishments, the 
scale of pay in some departments yeng marked higber than the 
scale for the same class of work in other departments. 

They found— 

4. That the present system of ying bonuses tends to increase 
the inequality in salary and wage rates for positions of the same class. 

I may pause in reading their findings to remind Senators that 
unless this reclassification bill be passed we shall have the 
bonus bill before us again here in the Senate providing a bonus 
for all the employees of the Government whose pay is $2,500 
per annum or less, both in the service in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in the field service as well. One of the purposes 
of the pending bill is to rid the Government of this, what I am 
pleased to term, iniquitous bonus system, but one which we 
have been compelled from year to year since 1919 to adopt in 
order to do simple justice by the great class of the lower- 
salaried employees of the Government whose salary was in- 
adequate as compared with the cost of living. 

The Joint Reclassification Commission also found— 

5. That the rates of compensation in the Government service as a 
whole have not increased as rapidly as has the cost of living. 

They found— 

6. That the amounts of recent increases in rates of pay in the 


Government service have varied greatly (a) as between classes of em- 
ployment and (b) as between departments. 


With these recent increases in pay there has been no equali- 
vation of the rates of pay at all. I think I may say that one 
great purpose of the bill, the underlying principle of the bill, 
is equal pay for equal work throughout the Government service 
and a reasonable and adequate compensation for the service 
rendered. 

Without reading further, Mr, President, from the findings of 
the Joint Reclassification Commission, I desire to say that they 
find the system had a bad effect upon the morale of the em- 
ployees. I do not wonder, and I do not doubt it. I think the 


experience of Senators who know about departmental work, 
who have visited the departments from time to time and have 
seen the conditions under which the employees have worked 
and knew the salaries they were getting nnd the discrimina- 
tions that were here and there made, will corroborate in nearly 
every particular the report of the Joint Reclassification Com- 
mission in this respect. 


With reference to the pending bill, Mr. President, there have 
been matters that have been the subject of sharp conflict of 
opinion, but we have labored earnestly and faithfully to pre- 
pare and report a bill to the Senate that would do justice to 
the employees on the one hand and to the Government on the 
other hand. We believe that the bill now before the Senate is 


such a bill. We have succeeded in harmonizing the various 
sharp differences. 

One feature of the qgriginal bill was the provision that the 
Civil Service Commission should be the classifying agency. We 
are providing for the creation of another commission for the 
purpose of doing the allocating and classifying. That com- 
mission Is to consist of a representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget, a representative of the Civil Service Commission, and 
a representative of the Bureau of Efficiency. The allocations, 
according to the terms of the bill, are to be made primarily by 
the heads of the various departments. From the beginning of 
the study of this question it has been a subject of controversy 
as to who should constitute the classifying agency; whether it 
should be the Civil Service Commission, on the one hand, or 
should be the head of the department on consultation with the 
Civil Service Commission or some other authority, or whether 
it should be some other independent body. We have finally, 
if I may use the term, compromised upon this as the consti- 
tution of the allocating or classifying agency. The work of 
the head of the department in allocating the employees in his 
department is subject to review and revision by the personnel 
classification board. 

We have sought, Mr. President, to make the bill somewhat 
flexible. We have provided for increases in compensation 
upon the attainment of the appropriate efficiency ratings. 
We have provided for promotions when it shall be in the in- 
terest of the Government, and when justice shall be done to 
the employee by such promotion. One of the provisions of 
the bill is: 

ogre herein contained shall be construed to prevent the pro- 
motion of an employee from one class to a yacant position in a higher 
class at any time in accordance with civil service rules. 

And so on. The bill also provides: 

Reductions in compensation and dismissals shall be made by heads 
of departments in all cases whenever the efficiency ratings warrant, 
as provided herein, subject to the approval of the board. 

That is, the personnel classification board. 

The board, under the terms of the bill, is to have the power 
of review and revision of efficiency ratings which are made. 
In case of a failure to adopt or abide by the revisions made 
by the board, an appeal may be taken to the President of 
the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I shall from this time on adopt 
the course we sometimes adopt when we inclose a letter in 
a letter which we write and say “the letter explains itself.” 
I will let the bill explain itself. I am going now to ask for 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fram South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota a question. On pages 80 and 81 of the bill there are 
two sections, one covering the skilled-trades service and the 
other the common and specialized labor service, Am I correct 
in my understanding of the bill that those provisions would only 
affect employees in the District of Columbia and the general 
departments and would not affect outside activities, such as 
navy yards and torpedo stations throughout the country? 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator is correct in that idea. Those 
provisions apply only to employees in the District of Columbla. 
The bill as reported by the Senate committee, although the 
House bill did not so provide, extended the classification to the 
field service; but that has now been dropped out, and the bill 
applies only to the service within the District of Columbia, with 
a provision that a survey shall be made of the field service and 
report made to the next Congress. There Is no attempt what- 
ever to classify such employees as those to whom the Senator 
from Rhode Island refers. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from South Dakota 
knows that I am deeply interested in this subject. 

Mr. STERLING. I am aware of the Senator's great interest 
in it, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I do not wish to delay the 
passage of the bill, but I should like to get some statement from 
the Senator as to section 6 on page 42 of the bill. 
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The whole purpose of this proposed legislation is to equalize 
the compensation. We know that during the World War, espe- 
cially when we often appropriated lump sums for certain ac- 
tivities of the Government, persons were put into the service 
without any particular regard to the question of compensation, 
especially as to whether or not their compensation compared 
with that which was paid for service in other branches of the 
Government. The purpose of this bill largely is to equalize 
that situation. 

Mr, STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And there is a provision in the 
bill—in fact, most of the bill is taken up with the question of 
classification, defining certain employments and duties, and 
fixing various grades of salaries which shall apply from a 
minimum grade, running up to as many as seven or eight 
grades in certain cases, with the different amounts of compen- 
sation for the respective grades. Section 6 of the bill relates, 
of course, to those- who are now in the service, and clause 3 
of that section provides: 

8. If the employee is receiving compensation within the range of 
salary prescribed for the appropriate grade at one of the rates fixed 
therein, no change shall be made in the existing compensation. 

That provision, as I view it, absolutely prohibits the adjust- 
ment of compensation in any case where the present employee is 
receiving too much. If he is receiving compensation even beyond 
the very highest amount provided for any grade or class under 
this provision, if I am able to interpret it correctly, that com- 

nsation will continue and that employee may continue in 
he service of the Government at that compensation indefinitely, 
for the remainder of his life, and so far as he is concerned 
there will be no readjustment of compensation, 

I can quite understand that we do not want to disarrange 
the affairs of the Government by any sudden change in existing 
conditions, but I just wondered if it would not be possible to 
eliminate that section, or else to make some change in the 
period of its duration. This bill does not go into effect until 
the Ist of next July, and if there is an employee in a class 
who is now receiving compensation higher than the very high- 
est amount provided for that class for the future it seems 
to me that he ought to be willing to accept a reduction of his 
compensation or else he ought to resign from the service of 
the Government, so that some one may be employed and take 
the job and do the work at the compensation fixed within the 
grades and compensations and limitations of the act. So I 
should like to get from the Senator, if I may, some statement 
as to why that paragraph was inserted in the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, throughout the considera- 
tion of the bill by the Senate Committee on Civil Service, and 
then in conferences that have been had in regard to it, rule 
25 has been the source of considerable discussion. Rule 5 
as it came from the House read as follows: 

If the employee is receiving compensation in excess of the range 
f salary prescribed for the appropriate grade, the compensation shall 
be 9 to the rate within the grade nearest the present com- 
pensation. 

Rule 5 stopped there. But there was a strong feeling against 
reducing the compensation of any employee at present and im- 
mediately, and the opinion prevailed that we should not provide 
for the immediate reduction of the compensation; so the Sen- 
ate committee amended it by striking out the words “ the com- 
pensation shall be reduced to the rate within the grade nearest 
the present compensation“ and added certain words, so that it 
would read: 

If the employee is recelving compensation in excess of the range of 
salary prescribed for the appropriate ete or class thereof, no change 
pee be made in his compensation so ong as he continues in the same 
pas tion and Congress appropriates therefor: Provided That such posi- 


on on becoming vacant sh be filled at a rate of compensation fixed 
for its grade or class, 


Mr. President, if the Senator from New Mexico will note, we 
introduce a new term in the second line of section 6 of the bill, 
We provide— 


That in determining the compensation to be established initially for 
the several employees the following rules shall govern— 


And so it is provided—and that is the sense and the sub- 
stance of rule 5 as it stands now, read in the light of that pre- 
liminary statement at the beginning of the rule—that the em- 
|ployee’s compensation shall not at once be reduced, but on the 
Initial allocation his compensation will stand as it is, subject, 
‘I think, to revision afterwards, and surely subject to reduction 
by act of Congress. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yleld to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr, STERLING. I yield. 


Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator want us to 
understand that there is any provision in the bill for the reduc- 
tion of salaries of existing employees at any time in the future? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Where? 

Mr. STERLING. It depends upon their efficiency ratings 
from time to time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator mean to say 
that if the present employee is now getting a salary beyond the 
bighest salary provided for in a grade, and if his efficiency 
rating should be AI, he would be subsequently reduced to a 
salary within the grade? 

Mr. STERLING. If his efliciency rating were A-1? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, I do not say that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I thought the Senator would 
not. Suppose there is an accountant who is getting to-day twice 
the salary provided for within a given grade; and I may say 
that that is not a wild suggestion, even hypothetically, because 
it appeared in the testimony taken by the Reclassification Com- 
mission, of which I had the honor to be chairman, that salaries 
varied from $2,000 to $4,000 a year for precisely the same kind 
of service. In that case, assuming that the highest salary fixed 
in this classification for the grade would be $3,000 a year, rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $3,000—and many grades here have such 
ranges as that—a present employee getting $4,000 a year would 
continue to do the same kind of work as long as he lived, and 
get $4,000 a year. It seems to me that that provision per- 
petuates the present injustice and inequality, rather than bring- 
ing about an equalization of these employments and compensa- 
tions, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have said before that this 
was the initial allocation, provided that in cases of this kind 
no change should be made in the existing compensation, and 
that with reference to whatsoever grade he might fall in, so 
far as that is concerned; but being the initial allocation, it 
would be subject to revision afterwards and, as I say, subject, 
of course, to regulation by Congress, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will pardon me further, I know the difficulties which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has had to contend with in this matter, 
and he has had my most profound sympathy in all of the trials 
and tribulations which he has had to bear in trying to get any- 
thing through here, and I am going to yote for the bill with 
that in it if it Is thought best to keep it there, but I do not 
believe it is advisable to do it. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me suggest to the Senator that if he 
will let that pass and let it be a matter of subsequent consid- 
eration, I will give it my earnest attention. I should like to 
have the substitute reported by the committee read. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does seem to me that if, as 
to present employees, we should limit their compensation to the 
highest amount provided for in the grade, that would be serv- 
ing them as equitably as they should be served. It will be four 
months from now before this goes into operation; and if there 
is any man in the service who is unwilling to continue in the 
seryice at the highest salary fixed by this classification board for 
a grade or class of work, he ought to resign. If he is not will- 
ing to take the highest pay provided for anybody for the same 
kind of job, he ought to quit. It seems to me that if we 
should provide, instead of his receiving his present compensa- 
tion, that his compensation should be reduced to the highest 
amount fixed for the grade, he ought to be satisfied with it, and 
that will have a tendency to bring about something of equality 
and something of readjustment here; but this simply perpetu- 
ates the very thing which we are seeking to get rid of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are confronted here with 
a condition in legislative matters that ought to bring the blush 
of shame to every legislator in our country, if not to every 
citizen. I am not finding fault with any individual or any 
body of individuals; but from the very nature of our Govern- 
ment, as constituted now, we are confronted with a legislative 
jam that meets us every two years on the 4th day of March. 

We have now, at 15 minutes to 2 o’clock p. m. on the 2d day 
of March, just taken up a bill of tremendous importance, com- 
posed of 83 pages. It has to do with practically the entire 
clerical service of the Government of the United States. Many 
thousands and thousands of employees are directly interested 
and are directly controlled by the provisions of this bill. We 
are confronted with the remarkable fact that although this bill 
has been under consideration by the committees for somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 14 months, we are expected to pass it 
almost in 14 minutes after it is taken up. 
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In the first place, the bill itself is an amendment. It strikes 
out all of the House bill, and provides a new bill. Two different 
committees of the Senate have been working on this proposition 
from time to time for considerably more than a year. ‘The bill 
passed the House December 15, 1921. From that day until a 
day or two ago the Senate committee has had it in charge. 

I have talked with members of the committee, and they have 
told me they never worked so hard on anything in their lives, 
and I believe them. They are entitled to the thanks of the 
Senate, whether they accomplish anything or not, for the 
diligent service they haye conscientiously perf Now, 
because we are going to adjourn on the 4th day of March at 
noon, we will not be able to consider this bill beyond that time. 
If it is to be enacted, we must pass it through the Senate al- 
most without reading, with very little if any debate or discus- 
sion, with practically no analysis, and then it must go to con- 
ference, and between the conferees of the two Houses they will 
probably between now and the 4th of March agree upon a re- 
port, and it will come back to us. It may be an entifely new 
bill as it is reported by the conferees, and we will yote for it 
without reading it, because if we took the time to read it, it 
would probably run us beyond the 4th of March, At least, it 
would interfere with other legislation just as important as this. 

Mr. President, without blaming anybody for this condition, 
J am calling attention to something which everybody knows to 
be true. What kind of legislation do you expect the Senate and 
House, or any other legislative body, to enact, when every two 
years they are completely engulfed with this kind of a proposi- 
tion? I mention this bill because it happens to be the one now 
before the Senate. It is not the only one, as everybody knows. 
We must do one of two things. We must pass this bill and 
other bills without giving them consideration, or we must, by 
considering one bill, defeat other meritorious measures. 

A man or a corporation of enterprise and progress would 
not permit such a condition to exist In private business for a 
moment, This has been the condition for years, Ever since 
the adoption of our Constitution, we have had a short session 
of Congress. It is getting worse. It is worse now than it was 
two years ago. It was worse then than it was two years before 
that time. 

What have we done during the short session? Most of the 
time has been taken up in the consideration of one bill, which 
can not pass, and which is conceded now to be dead, and re- 
gurdless of whether we were in favor of or against ship sub- 
sidy, we must admit two things; first, if we had had no short 
session, and the new Congress had met in January after they 
had been elected, the ship subsidy bill would not have been 
here at all, because it is conceded that the new Congress would 
not pass it. That is one thing which must be admitted. 

Another thing we must admit is that even if the bill had been 
introduced and reported and we did not know in advance that 
on the 4th day of March we had to quit—that the session neces- 
sarily ended on that day—there would have been no delay even 
on the ship bill. Ninety per cent of the successful filibusters 
which have been carried on have been in the short session of 
Congress, made possible entirely by the ending of Congress on 
the 4th day of March, and in this case there would have been 
no filibuster and no ship bill if it had not been for the fact that 
Congress will close on the 4th day of March, : 

How many Senators have read this bill of 83 pages? I con- 
fess I have not, and I have been working 16 hours a day. I, 
of course, do not know, but in my judgment, outside of the com- 
mittees which handled it, I do not believe there have been half 
a dozen Members of this body who have read it or will read it, 
and I say that without criticism. I am not finding fault with 
Senators, They have too much to do, and most of it will not 
be done when we close on the 4th of March, 

What is the result? We get half-baked legislation. We get 
all kinds of jokers in our laws. We are prevented from pass- 
ing valuable legislation which everybody admits ought to be 
passed. This very condition would be relieved if the House 
would pass and the legislatures would approve the constitu- 
tional amendment the Senate passed some time ago by a vote of 
G3 to 6. That proposition is now hung up in the House. It is 
conceded that if they could get a vote on it it would be carried 
almost unanimously; yet it is practically conceded that one or 
two men have it within their power to block it all and to prevent 
the passage of that resolution and thus the adoption of that 
soustitutional amendment, which would relieve the very situa- 
tion we are in now. 

If the 4th of March were not just a few days off that resolu- 
tion would pass the House. If we were not compelled to ad- 
journ at that time there is no question but what Congress at 
this session would submit to the States that proposition to 


amend the Constitution. Nobody doubts it; everybody admits 
it. The short session perpetuates itself in existence, with all 
of the evils that follow. 

Nobody has heard me make a 5 remark about 
any of the so-called “lame ducks.” I have not argued this 
proposition from the point of view of preventing defeated Con- 
gressmen acting on legislation, although that is one reason for 
the amendment. It is perfectly preposterous, it seems to me, in 
a civilized country such as ours, that a Congress elected in 
November should wait until a year from the following Decem- 
ber before they can get into actual work. Yet that is the case 
now. Nobody has ever yet suggested the perpetuation of that 
in real good faith. 

Why should that resolution be held up, then? Why is the 
House of Representatives, which is supposed to represent the 
people of the United States, absolutely impotent and unable to 
take a move because one man says no or two men say no? 

It is amusing to hear the objections made to that constitu- 
tional amendment. I talked with a man very high in official 
life the other day; and while he is a very great man, he did not 
know that the resolution of the Senate had come from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and that I had reported it. 
He said, “You know, that resolution to amend the Constitu- 
tion sent over by the Senate was the awfulest thing I ever 
saw.” I said,“ What is the matter with it?” He said, They 
fixed the date of the beginning of Congress on the first Monday 
in January. Just think of it! That would not always be the 
same day of the month. It would vary seven days, and thus 
the terms of Representatives and of Senators would vary seven 
days, one a little longer and the other a little shorter.” He 
said, “ Oh, we could not stand for anything of that kind. Such 
stuff as that will never do in the Constitution.” I said, “ Why?” 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Nebraska is a practical 
man. Why does he scold us, when we have already passed 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not thought of scolding. 

Mr. WATSON. We have already passed it, and we can not 
help what the House is doing. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must have a guilty conscience, 
or he would not think anything I have said is a scolding. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no guilty conscience at all. I even 
went so far as to vote for the measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was going quite a ways for the Senator, 

Mr. WATSON. But why the Senator wants to upbraid us, 
when we have done what he wants done—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Again I say I am not upbraiding anybody. 
I am talking about a man who is not a Senator. 

Mr, WATSON, The Senator must know as well as anybody 
that he is not affecting the House’s action by talking to us 
about it. We have already passed the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will go on with the story I 
was telling, which the Senator from Indiana interrupted. I 
said, “My friend, have you ever read the Constitution of tue 
United States?” He said, “ Why, sure; I know all about the 
Constitution of the United States.“ Ile had said something 
about how the forefathers had adopted the Constitution, and 
how they would blush if we had such a thing in it as a pro- 
vision for commencing the term of Congress on the first Mon- 
day in January. I said, “ Are you familiar with the provision 
of the Constitution, put in it by our forefathers, never yet 
amended by any of their descendants, which provides that 
Congress shall assemble once each year, and that the day of 
assembly shall be the first Monday in December, unless Con- 
gress otherwise determines, and that we always meet in 
annual session on the first Monday in December? Would it be 
any greater sin if we met on the first Monday in January, 
and had the new Congress meet instead of the old?” 

Then another one of the great leaders, one of the outstandi. 
national figures in the great Republican Party, a man now slated 
for a $12,000 job, said, “Why, the House committee have 
amended this resolution; they have made the meeting on the 4th 
of January, and the beginning of the President's term on the 
24th of January. That is too long, too much time.” I said, 
“Why do you not amend it? If 20 days is too much, make it 
19, or 193, or 194%, or 15. Nobody will kick if you want to amend 
it.“ Then he said, There is too short a time, under that amend- 
ment, between the election of Congress and the convening of 
Congress—between November and January. It does not give 
time for men to settle down and cool off, and we had better not 
monkey with the Constitution that our forefathers made.” 

I had heard that argument before. I had heard it at the. 
time the resolution was first reported to the Senate, coming 
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from the highest place in the land, “Do not monkey with the 
Coustitution. Let the Congress elected in November settle down 
jand get quiet and keep still until a year from the following | 
December, for fear, in the excitement of their passion just after | 
election, they may do some great injury to the ple,” i 

Mr. President, no objection has been made to that resolution | 
which any man will stand up in the face of a civilized com- 
munity and say is valid; yet we can not get it passed on. The 
people of the country unanimously demand it; the Senate ts | 
almost unanimously for it; the House is ready to vote almost | 
unanimously for it; but we can not get it. We must hold on 
to this old method. We must continue to have conditions such 
as we have now, when the calendar is congested, when tlie time 
is limited, when we can not legislate correctly, as everybody 
knows; when we will defeat good legislation and innocently 
pass bad legislation, because we can not give it the consideration 
it deserves. We are helpless. 

It may be that some of these men who are to blame have been 
repudiated by the people. I have neyer said a word against any 
such. I based my argument on two propositions. One was that 
when the people of the country had expressed themselves at the 
ballot box they were entitled to have their will translated into 
law at the earliest possible moment, and that with the election 
in November a meeting of the newly elected Congress in January 
was not undue haste; that the Congress elected in November 
Should actually commence operations the following January 
instead of waiting a year and a month before they did. 

The other reason I have given was that there would be no 
short session of Congress. This jam we haye now, this jam of 
incompetency and impotency that comes every two years, no 
matter how good everybody may be or how honest may be their 
intentions, will always come home to plague us unless we 
remedy the situation. The people almost to a man are crying 
out for relief, but are not able to get it, because somebody will 
not let the people’s representatives vote. 

Mr. President, I hope that in what I am about to say I shall 
not be misunderstood. As I said, I have never spoken disre- 
spectfully of any man who has ever been defeated for the 
Senate or the House. In every political contest I have had in 
my life my joy at success has been practically equaled by my 
sympathy and my sorrow for the man who was defeated. I 
do not claim that because a man was defeated he is necessarily 
a bad man. I am not claiming that he should not perform the 
functions of his office according to the Constitution, not by any 
means, and I never have. I do claim that a newly elected 
Congress ought to be put into office as soon as possible. 

But, Mr. President, the danger is not there. The danger is 
not in that proposition. The danger comes in these conditions 
giving to the man in the White House almost supreme power 
over the Congress, the Senate and the House, the National Leg- 
islature. Aye, Mr. President, we have seen recently many men 
who have been defeated for reelection to the Senate and the 
House, and some who have not been defeated, appointed to high 
positions. In not a single case, so far as I know, is any one of 
them disqualified for the office that has been given to him. I 
am not complaining that the men have been appointed to these 
positions because of any disqualification, because of any lack of 
ability, because of any lack of patriotism. There is not the dan- 
ger point. The real danger is that that kind of system gives 
to the President of the United States a power that our fore- 
fathers never intended he should have in the control of legisla- 
tion in the House and in the Senate. 

Human nature is the same here as elsewhere. Where is the 
Senator or Member of the House who for months will sit in his 
Seat and with longing eyes look at the dazzling prize of a high 
office with an increased salary held above him—where is that 
man who, while he is looking at that dazzling prize, would vote 
coutrary to the wishes and the desires of the man who holds 
the string by which the prize is dangled before him? There is 
the danger, : 

I say, without criticizing the men who have received the ap- 
pointments, that it is human nature as to the man who knows, 
and particularly is it true if he has been defeated, but it is 
true to a greater extent if he has been repudiated at home and 
Jost the election; and when he sees private life just ahead of 
him, and for three or four months can sit here or in another 
body recognizing that he is going to get surely or has a chance 
of getting a job that is better than the one he has had to give 
up, does anyone expect him ever to get crosswise against the 
man who has the power to give him that job? 

I never knew it to happen. They may vote always conscien- 
tiously, but the very fact that they are human will shape their 
consciences to be always on the side of the man who holds the 
whole thing in his hand. That is the danger, If it were not 
for that danger, that thing existing right now, the amendment 
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to the Constitution would be out of the House and the Senate 
and the Congress and submitted to the people of the United 
States. 

Yes, Mr. President, we need another amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, just as important as that one, 
We need an amendment that in effect shall provide that a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives or a Member of the United 
States Senate shall be disqualified from receiving a Federal ap- 
pointment, not only during his term of office, but for two years 
thereafter. Now, we who believe in separating the functions 
of the Government according to the fundamental principles laid 
down by our fathers, into the judicial here, the legislative 
there, and the executive there, if we are going to keep them 
separate, then we must prevent the one from dominating the 
other. As long as the President has the power in his hand that 
he now has and has had, not only this President but other 
Presidents before him, it is a temptation ever too great to lay 
aside for any man to have that power; and when he has the 
power to control legislation and it is necessary to deal out 
offices to Congressmen and Senators to get that legislation 
enacted, he will do it. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senater from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL, Does not the Senator think it would add to the 
efficiency of our Government if the President’s term were 
limited to six years and he were made ineligible for reelection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I agree wiih that proposition. I think 
that would help. But if we had the legislation I am speaking 
of now, we would not have the condition in the country that we 
now have, in one sense laughable and in another sense pitiful. 
But the very fact that we have it constitutes the very chains 
around us used to prevent us from getting our legislative 
freedom. 

Now, Mr. President, the pending bill, of course, is going 
to be passed. So far as I know about it, it is a good bill. I 
have to vote for it blindly. I am going to offer an amend- 
ment later on, but I do not claim to be posted on it, I think 
it is impossible for me to do so within the time now remaining, 
which is limited. I could point out 100 other bills on the 
calendar of which that is true, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the few Senators in each case who had to do with the fram- 
ing of the bill or its consideration in the committee. That is 
the condition we are in now. We are faced with a condition 
that, in my judgment, is absolutely disgraceful for a civilized 
country to maintain, and yet the. very fact that we are in 
that condition is used as a lever by which we are held down 
and kept under. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, H. R. 12 is a bill to consoli- 
date, codify, revise, and reenact general and permanent laws 
of the United States in force March 4, 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator proceeds, will he permit 
me to interrupt him just a moment? 

Mr. ERNST. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is such a beautiful Illustration. I am 
somewhat familiar with the bill to which the Senator refers. 
It is a codification of the laws. Every citizen of the United 
States is interested in it. It has been an awful task to pre- 
pare it. The men who have done it are entitled to wonderful 
praise. They have been at it for years. The Government 
has spent lots of money to do it. If it were not for the fact 
that we have to adjourn on the 4th of March. if our session 
were unlimited, we would enact it before this Congress closes. 
But we are helpless. One of the greatest progressive steps 
than can be thought of is the codifying of our laws and put- 
ting them in such shape that every intelligent man can know 
the law and find the law that must govern and control him, 
even to his liberty. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

CODIFICATION OF LAWS. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, H. R. 12 is a bill to consolidate, 
codify, revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws of 
the United States in force March 4, 1919. This bill passed the 
House and was referred to the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws of the Senate. 

H. R. 12 has not been reported to the Senate because it is 
filled with imperfections of every character, so many and so 
serious that they can not be remedied by amendments. 

A compilation of the laws of the United States should contain 
all of the laws in such form that one can ascertain the law 
without the necessity of referring to the Revised Statutes or to 
the many volumes of the Statutes at Large. If a compilation 
fails in this respect, we have but added another reference book 
to already overcrowded shelves. 

H. R. 12 contains section after section with references in the 
body of the section to the law as it is set out in the Revised 
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Statutes or in the Statutes at Large, and with no references 
whatever to that section of the compilation where the law itself 
ean be found, if, indeed, such section be included in the bill. 
In every such case an examination must be made of the Revised 
Statutes or Statutes at Large containing the law thus referred 
to. This statement does not relate to citations at the end of the 
yarious sections of the compilation. 

If H. R. 12 sbould therefore become the law it will fail to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was enacted, namely, to set 
forth the laws of the United States in one volume, so that ref- 
erence to and examination of the Revised Statutes and the 
Statutes at Large may not be necessary. 

A few of the many sections above referred to are sections 104, 
333, 354, 428, 456, 501, 651, 660, 773, 783, 787, 869, 905, 925, 945, 
955, 988, 1855, 1651, 1679, 1686, 1695, 1774, 1805, 1838, 1967, 2006, 
2033, 2058, 2059, 2068, 2199, 2234, 2414, 2452, 2453, 2454, 2455, 
2597, 2719, 2777, 2810, 2817, 2824, 2828, 2881, 2892, 2900, 2964, 
3122, 8159, 8188, 3224, 3326. 

Some of the acts referred to in sections like those above set 
out were found in this compilation and others were not. The 
foregoing are only a portion of the sections of that character, 
and no attempt is made here to set out all of them. There 
are 10,747 sections in the code, and the sections just set out 
and others of the same kind are all found in the first 3,326 
sections, 

One of the sections above—section 104 of the code—reads as 
follows: 

now „or which may be brought a t 

Bm F on pea oe eg anything done by him le 3 
either House of Congress in the dischw of his official duty In ex- 
ecuting any order of such House, the ct attorney for the district 
within which the action is brought, on being thereto requested Ay the 
officer seed, shall enter an — . 45 in behalf of such officer; and 
all provisions of the eighth section of the act of July 28, 1866, entitled 
“An act to protect the revenue, and for other purposes,” and also all 

ons of the sections of er acts ref to, so 
‘ar as the same relate to the removal of suits, the withholding of execu- 
d ae Mid abali eee 1o suth action and toa 
— ‘whatsoever connected therewith, and the 
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action shall thenceforth be conducted under the 
supervision and direction of the Attorney General. 

It will be observed that reference is made in this section to 
the act of July 28, 1866, instead of the section containing that 
act in this bill. An examination of that act will disclose the 
fact that a reference is therein made to an act passed in 1833. 

It is clear, therefore, that an examination of section 104 of 
the code makes absolutely necessary an examination of the 
act of 1866 and also the act of 1833. 

Tt is interesting to note that the acts referred to have been 
superseded by later legislation and have been dead matter 
for more than 30 years. 

As to section 988, the last paragraph of this section reads 
as follows: 

But chapter 57, Fourth Statutes at La: shall not be construed to 
apply to cases arising under chapter Frs. Thirteenth Statutes at 
Large, nor any act in addition or amendment thereto, nor to any tase 
in which the validity or interpretation of said acts shall be at issue. 

Therefore the act referred to in section 988 and all acts “in 
addition or amendment thereto” must be examined in order 
to ascertain to what this section relates, Furthermore, this 
section is one conferring jurisdiction upon district courts and 
the above provision has no proper place where it is found. 
What it does is, in substance, to declare that the provisions 
of a customs act shall not apply to cases arising under an 
internal revenue act. 

It may be noted that this provision also has long since been 
dead matter. 

There are hundreds of other sections like the following: 

Suc, 769. Nothing in this chapter contained shall affect or mod 
the provisions of chapter 372, Thirty-first Statutes at Large, page 7 
section 5060 of the Code of the Laws of the United States. 

As will be seen, the feregoing refers te the Statutes at Large 
and also to the corresponding section of the code. 

Other sections make reference to the acts set out in the 
Revised Statutes and give the section where the same act can 
also be found in the code. à 

There is no good reason for this double reference. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. ERNST. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky what is meant exactly by the use of the term “ code”? 
In 1876 we had the Revised Statutes, as I remember it, and 
not the code. 

Mr. ERNST. I can say to the Senator that I do not think 

it should be called the code, That is a name that has been given 

it in the body of the compilation and is used here for reference. 
I think this is a compilation of the laws of the United States, 
and that that would be the better way of designating it. 
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In the first place, the acts referred to are expressly repealed 
by this code. In the second place, the double references in 
hundreds of sections throughout the code make it cumbersome, 

g, and serve no good purpose. 

If it is desired te refer to the source from which a section is 
drawn, that should be done by a citation thereto, placed either 
at the side or at the end of the section. 

Other sections of this code refer only to sections of the code 
itself, usually, however, in the following form: “ Section — of 
the Code of the Laws of the United States.” 

Mr. STERLING. Then the term “code,” as I understand 
516 me Senator, applies particularly to this attempted re- 
vision 

Mr. ERNST. It applies to the revision bill, as we call it, 
being House bill No. 12. 

It would be much simpler to make reference to other sections 
without in every instance repeating the words “the Code of 
the Laws of the United States,” as such reference would be 
onara RON as referring to the sections of the bill and to noth- 

g else. 

I call especial attention to section 8705, which reads as fal- 
OWS: 


inconsis 
isions of chapter 69, Fortieth Statutes at L x 547, secti 
Bra ae eat og eae aki, 
0 e 
2169 of the x vot 1878, except as specified m. 
seventh subdivision of section 8675 of the Code of the Laws of the 
United States, and under the limitation therein defined: Provided, 
That for the purposes of the prosecution of all crimes and offenses 
against the naturalization laws of the United States which 
haye been committed prior to the act of May 9, 1918, Fortiet 
Stetutes at Large, chapter 69, the statutes and laws repealed shall 
remain in full foree and effect: That as to all 
aliens who, prior to January 1 1900, served in the armies of the 
United States and were honorably discharged therefrom, section 2166 
of the Revised 8 in full force and 
effect, ing in chapter 69, Fortieth Statutes at La 
section 8675, of the Code of the Laws of the United 
contrary notwithstanding, 

Comment upon the foregoing section is hardly necessary. 
It is a most remarkable work of art in statute making. It 
does not slight either the Revised Statutes or the Statutes at 
Large or the the Code of the Laws of the United States. 

The following provision appears in section 6802, of the code: 

The excess of his salary from the Coast and Geodetic Survey paid 
their man shall come from the funds of this commission. 

The above provision is “revised” from a provision in the 
river and harbor act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 658), relating 
to the Mississippi River Commission, and reads: 

Provided, That * „ * the member of said commission appointed 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall receive the same annual 
compensation as other civilian members of said commission, and the 
excess of compensation he receives from the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
shall be paid from the funds of said commission. 

Being from the funds of the Mississippi River Commission, 

Sec. 2414. The President is authorized, under the provisions of 
what was section 20 of cha 294 of the Sixteenth Statutes at Large, 
page 319, to make and lish regulations for ‘the 
Army in accordance with laws existing March 18 
pe regulations shall not be inconsistent with the laws of the 

es. 

It will be noted that the foregoing section refers to the pro- 
visions of “ what was section 20,” and so forth, of the Sixteenth 
Statutes at Large. 

Many more examples or illustrations of the character above 
set out can be given, but the foregoing are abundantly sufficient 
to demonstrate that H. R. 12 has failed as a compilation’ of 
the laws of the United States, which makes reference to the 
Revised Statutes and to the Statutes at Large unnecessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Winans in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was unfortunately not in the 
Chamber when the Senator began his remarks and possibly he 
has answered the inguiry I desire to address to him. I should 
like to ask exactly how this work was done? Did some Mem- 
ber of Congress in the midst of his absorbing duties endeavor 
to devote sufficient time to this subject to make the compilation 
himself or did he have the assistance of some experts in the 
work of compilation and revision? 

Mr. ERNST. I am not advised as to that; I do not know 
how this work was prepared in the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am sure that neither the Sen- 
ator nor myself, with the extraordinary demands that are made 
upon our time here, even assuming that we had any particular 
skill in that character of work, would be able to devote to such 
a subject as this the time and attention that it requires. It 
seems to me that a Member of the House of Representatives 
must be equally pressed for time in the midst of his other 


ronment of t 
: Provided, That 
United 
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duties. I suppose that a work of this kind ought to be assigned 
to some commission, including experts who are skilled in the 
matter of digesting, compiling, and so forth. I was curious to 
know whether any such course as that had been taken. 

Mr. ERNST. I am very glad to hear the Senator from Mon- 
tana say what he has. I do not know what steps were taken 
in the House, but I call attention to the fact later on, in my 
remarks. I state that work of this character can not possibly 
be done by any committee of either House. It ought to be done 
by a competent, able, experienced lawyer, assisted by a force 
who understand this character of work, and it would be neces- 
sary for them to give their undivided attention to it. I may 
as well remark here that to read this volume as one would read 
a novel would require some three hours of steady reading every 
day for two months, and to go over it in a critical way so as to 
anulyze it, make the necessary comparisons with the existing 
statutes, ascertain what sections have been repealed and what 
have not, would require the work of many, many months by an 
expert force. It can not be done otherwise. 

The errors to which I am calling attention demonstrate, I 
think, that every character of error which could creep into a 
compilation of this character have found their way into this 


REPETITION OF SECTIONS. 


Many statutes or sections are repeated, some in substance, 
others in exact language. - 

The last 16 lines of seetion 2879 are repeated word for word 
in section 2901, on the following page. 

In section 2879 is found the following: 

That in determining, the officers with rank senior to colonel there 
shall be ineluded the officer serving as major general commandant. 

The identical language is repeated on the next page but one, 
in section 2895, which is a section: of but two and a half lines 
and contains no: other matter. 

Section. 2778, with the headline “P. examination,” and 
section 2779, with the headline Physical disqualifications by 
wounds,” are followed but a few pages farther om by sections 
2886 and 2887, which later sections contain the same head- 
lines and the exact langunge im every respect, except that the 
two words “Navy or” are contained in section 2778 and are 
not found in section 2886. 

I wish to call especial attention to section 218. I am by 
no means reading: all of the sections to which: objection can 
be ee but am picking out some merely for purposes of illus- 
tration. 

Section 218 reads as follows: 

The officers and employees of the United States whose salaries were 
appropriated for in chapter 141. of the Thirty-eighth: Statutes at 
Large, page 1049, by the act of March 4, 1915, are established. and. 
Dlnted tar pr Compras" SaSlafad e 
other establishments of the peria branch. of the Gaumanent — 
be detailed from time to time to the office of the President of 
United States for such temporary: assistance as may be necessary. 

Except for slight variations in sections 8327 and 5509 this 
section is repeated verbatim. et literatim some fourteen. times 
in the compilation, as will be seen by reference to the follow- 
ing sections: Sections 116, 218. 839, 511, 560, 595, 651, 909, 923, 
8827. 8487, 5496, 5498, 5500, 5090. 

Sections 220 and 221 under title 8, “The President,” are 
duplicated in sections 6355 and 6356, under title 87, Foreign 
Relations.“ 

In many places throughout the compilation we find kindred 
subjects under totally different titles. 

Section 596: The last paragraph of this section is, with slight 
variations, duplicated in section 587. 

The last part of section 700; under the Department of 
the Interior.“ is duplicated in section 1396, under The judi- 
ciary.” 

Section 1413, under “ The judiciary,” is duplicated in section 
5907 under “Public printing, advertisements, and public docu- 
ments,” n ý 

Section 1414, under “The judiciary,” is substantially dupli- 
cated in section 5872 under “ Public printing, advertisements, 
and public documents.” 

The last sentence of section 1490, under The judiciary,” is 
duplicated in section 10781 under the “Penal Code.” 

Section 1519, under The jmiliciary,” is duplicated in section 
10740 under the “ Penal Code.” 

Sections 2876, 2877, 2878. 2895, and 2901, 2902, 2903, 2904 
are duplicated in a section found between those sections and 
numbered 2879. t 

There are many other duplications of sections, some in exact 
language, others in language substantially the same, and there 
are other sections which duplicate sections in part. 

Other duplications will be noted elsewhere. 


the 


DEPARTMENT OF State. 


ITW 19.—DIPLOMATIC AND. CONSULAR OFFICERA. 

Many suggestions have been made by the Department of 
State concerning various sections of the code relating to that 
department. Attention is directed to the following sections: 

Section 3215. Salaries: This section purports to set out the salaries 
paid to ambassadors and envoys on March 4, 1919. It does not cor- 
Tectly set out the salaries paid those officers ou that date. The appro- 

riation act of March 4, 1919 (40 Stat. 1325), provides for salaries 
or such offiers as follows: 

“Ambassadors. to r rt mee Argentina, Brazil, Chile, France, 
remang 47800 Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Spain, and Tur- 

ey, eac 500. 

7 Ruroys to Belgium, China, Cuba, the Netherlands and Luxemburg, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, each $12,000. 

“Envoys to Bolivia, Bulgaria, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Greece and Montenegro, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, 
P l, Rumania, Salvador, Serbia, Slam, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Venezuela, each $10,000. 

Attention is also called to the fact that this section speaks of “ lega- 

Germany, and Great Britain instead of 
“ embassies. 


Section 3216: The department asks, Should not this section, to- 
re with. section 4217, relating to the ambassador to Argentina ; 
219, relating to Paraguay; 3220, relating to Uruguay; 3221, relating 
to other countries; and 3222, relating Haiti and Liberia; 3223. 
relating to an agent and consul general at E t; 3224, relating to 
chargé and consul general at Teheran, all be incorporated in: section 
3215, wherein the salaries of ambassadors and ministers are set out? 

I call the especial attention of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to section— 

Sec. 3221. Ministers to Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Salvador, and Nicaragua: This section provides for one minis- 
ter resident for all of those countries, inclusive, and. gives the 
President the power to seleet the residence for the minister in 
any one of those States. There is now a minister im each of 
those countries. 

Sec. 3222. Representatives to Haiti and Liberia: The repre- 
sentative to Haiti is referred to as minister resident and con- 
sul general, with a salary of $7,500. 

He appears to have been accredited as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary since 1901. He now receives: a 
salary of $10,000. (31 Stat. 884.) 

Seo. 3224. Chargé and consul general at Teheran: This, pro- 
vision specifically amended section 1675, Revised Statutes. Sec- 
tion 1675 is found in section 3215 of this bill. It is difficult to 
understand why the amendment was not carried into. the see- 
tion, instead of making it a separate section. Further, the 
representative to Persia, since at least 1905 (32 Stat. 916), has 
been designated not chargé and consul general but “ envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary,” and his salary in 
the act of March 4, 1919 (40 Stat. 1326), was fixed at $10,000) 

The section has been obsolete for more than 15 years. and 
should be omitted from. the bill. 

Sec. 3230. Secretary of legation to Turkey: This section pro- 
vides that the consul general at Constantinople shall. be the 
secretary of the legation to Turkey, but shall receive compensa- 
tion only as consul general. 

This provision of law seems now obsolete, The legation: at 
Constantinople was a number of years ago raised to, the rank 
of embassy. For several years a secretary of legation was. pro- 
vided for in the annual appropriation. acts. (38 Stat. 443.) 
Since the passage of the act of February 5, 1919 (38 Stat: 805), 
providing that secretaries should be appointed. by commission 
to the office of secretary, and not by commission to any par- 
ticular post, secretaries have been assigned to the mission: at 
Constantinople. 

Src, 3231, Interpreter to legation to Turkey: The word legu - 
tion” should apparently be changed to. “embassy,” which is 
now the designation of our diplomatic mission. 

Sec. 3232. Interpreter of legation: to Japan: This provides 
for a salary of $2,500 to the interpreter to the legation to 
Japan. In more reeent years the interpreter has been referred 
to in appropriation acts as “Japanese secretary and: inter- 
preter to embassy to Japan, $3,000” (34 Stat. 288); as “ Japa- 
nese secretary of embassy to Japan, $3,600” (39 Stat. 1048); 
and as “secretary interpreter of embassy to Japan, $3,600” 
(40 Stat. 520). 

Similar provisions have also been made for the embassy in 
Turkey and the legation in China, as will be noted from the 
acts cited. 

Sec. 3246. Consul assistant’s salary: This provision, with the 
exception of the last three lines, which seem to have: no: par- 
ticular value, is duplicated in section 3258, upon the following 
page of this compilation. One or. the other might be omitted. 


tions” to Japan, France, 


The last three lines of section 3246 read as. follows: and see- 
tion 1704, Revised Statutes, its amendatory act of June 11, 1874, 
and all other acts inconsistent with: this provision, are se 
amended.” 
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Section 3248. Can draw one salary only: This same pro- 
vision is contained in the last three lines of section 3239, on 
the preceding page of the compilation, 

Section 3249. Interpreter for consulates in China and Japan: 
This provision providing for interpreters for consulates at the 
places named therein appears to have been taken from an ap- 
propriation act for the fiscal year ending in 1875, and does not 
appear in recent appropriation acts, and consequently it is 
hardly to be considered as permanent legislation. 

Section 3250. Interpreter at Bangkok: This section provides 
that the salary of the interpreter at the consulate of Bangkok 
shall not exceed $500 a year. Appropriation acts for the past 
several years have allowed the interpreter at Bangkok $1,500. 
(40 Stat. 520.) 

Section 3282. Notarial fees: This section should be included 
within the first part of section 3304, as it imposes upon con- 
sular officers the duty of taking acknowledgments and admin- 
istering oaths when requested. Under section 3804 it was to a 
certain extent optional with the officer whether he would take 
an acknowledgment or administer an oath or not. 

Section 38286. Penalty for wrongful conduct: Since the 
passage of the act of March 4, 1915 (88 Stat. 1164, 1167, 1170), 
under section 18 of that act, the authority of consuls to “ re- 
claim deserters” from vessels was repealed, and this section 
should be amended to conform to the change made by the act of 
1915. 


TITLE 37.—-FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Section 6294: Arrest of seamen, 

Section 6295: Commitment and discharge. 

So much of these sections as related to the arrest or imprison- 
ment of officers or seamen, deserting, or charged with deser- 
tion, and for the cooperation of the local authorities in effect- 
ing such arrest or imprisonment, was specifically repealed by 
sections 16 and 17 of the act of March 4, 1915 (88 Stat. 1184), 
and these sections should be corrected accordingly. This Goy- 
ernment has abrogated all treaty provisions which would permit 
arrest or imprisonment for desertion. 

Section 6297. Judicial authority: The extraterritorial juris- 
diction of the United States in Egypt results from a treaty with 
the Ottoman Empire made in 1830, and not with Egypt, as stated 
in the section. 

With respect to China, the jurisdiction of the minister to 
China was taken away by the act of June 80, 1906 (34 Stat. 
814), and most of the jurisdiction that had theretofore been 
exercised by consuls was vested in the United States Court for 
China by that act. The section should be corrected to state the 
law. 

Section 6300: 
citizens. 

Section 6805: Appellate jurisdiction of ministers. 

Section 6307: Arbitration of civil cases. 

Section 6311: Capital offenses. 

Section 6312: Execution and pardons. 

Section 6317. Minister’s jurisdiction defined. 

Section 6329. Turkey embraced within provisions of title. 

In connection with each of these sections, reference is made to 
the comment on section 6297. 

Ministers, since the passage of the act of June 30, 1906 (34 
Stat. 814), exercise no jurisdiction, civil or criminal, in China, 
and each of these sections should be corrected to conform to the 
law. 

Section 6333. Tripoli, Tunis, Morocco, Museat, and Samoan 
Islands, and other countries: The United States, as a result of 
treaties and conventions, has not exercised extraterritorial juris- 
diction in Tripoli, since 1918 (see Foreign Relations 1913, p. 
608) ; in Tunis, since the convention with France on March 15, 
1905; in Zanzibar, since 1907 (see Foreign Relations 1907, p. 
574); and in the Samoan Islands since the convention of 1899, 
between the United States, Germany, and Great Britain, went 
into effect, 


Laws of the United States extended over 


Rivers, HARBORS, AND CANALS. 
TITLE 39. 

This title, excluding therefrom chapter 11, relating to the 
Panama Canal Zone, is made up of 78 sections. Of this number 
at least one-fourth have been repealed, executed, or are obso- 
lete, or are special provisions applying to particular rivers or 
creeks. Most of the sections in chapter 11 relate to the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone and haye no proper place in this title, but 
belong under the title “ Insular. affairs,’ and do not relate to 
the canal but to the government of the Canal Zone. 

In this title—‘ Rivers, harbors, and canals "—are a number 
of sections which apply only to particular rivers or creeks, such 
as acts which declare certain streams to be navigable or non- 
navigable, which authorize the lease of water powers, or which 
authorize the purchase or condemnation of certain canals, 
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Acts of this character are no more to be considered general 
laws than are the acts which authorize certain companies or 
persons to construct bridges over particular streams, 

It may be that with respect to New York Harbor, or perhaps 
Chieago Harbor, in view of the extent of the provisions apply- 
ing to them, it might be convenient to include them in this 
bill. If the omission of the other provisions should cause 
doubt, such doubt could be removed by omitting such acts and 
by including among the general and repealing provisions of 
H. R. 12 a section to the effect that nothing in this bill shall 
affect, modify. or repeal such acts. 

It is desired to call especial attention to a few of these sec- 
tions. 

Section 6806: This section appears to be a paraphrase of 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of the flood control act of Mareh 1, 
1917 (39 Stat. 948). As drawn it is inaccurate, as well as 
redundant. 

The entire section from which this section is drawn is set 
out in this bill as section 6819. 

Section 6817: This section is subject to the same criticism 
as the foregoing. It merely repeats a portion of section 6820 of 
the bill and should be eliminated, 

Section 6833: This section is obsolete. The Louisville and 
Portland Canal has been owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment for nearly 50 years. Tolls and operating charges upon 
the Government-owned canals were abolished by the act of July 
5, 1884. This section was amended March 8, 1909, and the 
amendment is set out in section 6827 of this bill. 

Section 6848: The act from which the first part of this sec- 
tion is taken was repealed by the act from which the second 
part of this section is taken, as can be seen upon careful exami- 
nation, 

Section 6861: The first three paragraphs of this section refer 
to a privilege granted a Michigan power company to divert 
water from the St. Marys River into its canal, but this grant 
was repealed by the act of March 8, 1909, and both paragraphs 
should therefore be omitted. 

Section 6864: This section is taken from section 10 of the 
river and harbor act of September 19, 1890 (26 Stat. 454), which 
was repealed nnd superseded by sections 10 and 12 of the river 
and harbor act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1152), which appear 
as sections 6863 and 6867 of this bill, The section haying been 
specifically repealed, it should, of course, be omitted. 

Section 6865: This section from the river and harbor act of 
1875 (19 Stat. 189) was repealed by section 14 of the act of 
March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1152), which act is set out in section 
6870 of this bill. This is another illustration of what we find 
frequently throughout this compilation, namely, two flatly con- 
tradictory sections. 

Section 6874: This section, taken from section 11 of the river 
and harbor act of September 19, 1890 (26 Stat. 455), was re- 
pealed by section 17 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1153), 
which is fully set out in the preceding section, No, 6875, two 
more flatly contradictory sections. 

Section 6879: This is a special provision of a temporary 
nature. The work has already been done. There is no reason 
for including this section in the bill, 

Section 6880: The first part of this section is set out in section 
6805 and should not be repeated. The latter part of the section 
is a special provision in the river and harbor act of August 8, 
1917. The changes there authorized have been made and the 
work completed. The section should be omitted. 

Section 6885: This is a special provision of a temporary 
nature in the river and harbor act of July 27, 1916 (39 Stat. 
403). By the terms of the item the experiment was to be made 
within two years. It, therefore, no longer has any force, and 
the section should be omitted. 

Section 6890: This is a small part of a special provision in 
the river and harbor act of June 13, 1902 (32 Stat. 340), 
which is fully covered by the general provision found in sec- 
tion 6889, which latter provfslon vests in the Secretary of War 
the authority to use such means as he may deem necessary to 
accomplish the purpose named. It adds nothing to the general 
authority conferred by section 6889, and should be omitted. 

Section 6892: This section contains a special grant to James 
A. Moore, in the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat. 231), to con- 
struct a canal to connect the waters of Puget Sound with 
Lake Washington. Later (34 Stat. 1108), the grant was 
modified. Later, Congress, by the act of June 25, 1910 (36 
Stat. 666), made an appropriation for the construction of the 
canal, and under which the canal and locks have been com- 
pleted and the grant to Moore extinguished. The section, 
therefore, is dead matter. 

Section 6910: This section is merely a duplication, it being 
set out in section 6896, and should be omitted. 
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Section 6933: This is un act authorizing the purchase of 
certain land which has long ago been obtained and paid for by 
the Government aud the Government has been in possession 
of it for several’ years, 

Section 6951: By this section the Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to establish anchorage ground in Chicago Har- 


bor. By a later act this authority is vested in the Secretary of 
War (sec. 6957). Flatly contradictory sections, only six sec- 
tions apart. 


Sections 6960 to 6991; These sections under the title “ Rivers, 
harbors, and canals,” contain the entire law providing a gov- 
ernment for the Panama Canal Zone. A few of the sections, 


namely, 6960, 6961, 6962, 6966, 6968, and probably portions of 


two or three other sections. which relate to the ownership and 
operation of the canal, should be included in this chapter; but 
why should section 6965, providing for the government of the 
Canal Zone, and sections 6967 and 6968, relating to courts and 
Judicial procedure, and section 6973, a part of which regulates 
the passage of persons through the Canal Zone, why should 
these sections and a number of others be placed in this chapter? 
These sections should be placed under the proper title in this 
compilation, “ Insular affairs.” In this compilation, laws relat- 
ing to Territories and insular ons are fonnd in the 
two separate titles: ‘Title 25 bears the heading “ The States 
and Territories,” and contains four chapters which bear head- 
ings as follows: 

Chapter 1. The States; 

Chapter 2. Alaska: 

Chapter 3. Hawall; and 

Chapter 4. Territorial provisions. 

Under title 26, entitled. “Insular affairs,” there are four 
chapters with headings as. follows: 

Chapter 1. Porto Rico; 

Chapter 2. The Philippine Islands; 

Chapter 3. Guam and Guano Islands; and 

Chapter 4. The Virgin Islands. 

Porto Rico is placed under the title Insular affairs,” while 
Hawaii is placed in the title The States and Territories.“ 

There are many other errors under this title to: which atten- 
tion will not now be called: 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber 
after the Senator had begum his speech. Is the Senator now 
giving the reasons why, in his opinion, this legislation codifying 
the laws should not be passed by the Senate at this time? 

Mr. ERNST. That is: correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason why I asked the question is 
that I did not hear the preliminary statement of the Senator. 
The Senator is now giving the reasons why, in his opinion, the 
legislation should not be passed at this time? 

Mr. ERNST. That is correct. 

TAS: NAVY, 

I desire to call the especial attention of the Senate to a num- 
ber of objections made by the Navy Department. 

There are many mistakes running all through this title and 
they begin with the first section. 

Section 2438: The section speaks of rear admirals. (first nine) 
anid rear admirals (second nine). This is not correct. The 
proper titles of these officers are “rear admirals, upper half 
of grade or rank.” and “rear admirals, lower half of grade 
or rank.” (89 Stat., 577, 578.) 

Section 2452: The last sentence of this section should be 
omitted, as it is a duplication of the last sentence: of section 
2455, aud belongs in that section: ; 

Section 2463: This section is from the naval appropriation act 
of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat., 344); but the provision carried 
into this section was expressly repealed by the provision in the 
nayal appropriation act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat., 708). So 
this section, as well as section 2464, are dead’ matter and have 
ne place in this bill. 

Sections 2465 to 2470: These sections are taken from the 
naval appropriation act of August 22, 1912 (87 Stat., 344). 

The naval appropriation act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat., 710), 
provided for a Dental Corps, which provisions are carried into 
sections 2472 to 2475, inclusive, and then repealed. 

All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of that 

t. 


The only provision in the act of 1912 which is not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the act of 1918 is that which 
declares that appointees in the Dental Corps— 

Shall not exercise command over persons in the Nu other than 
dental surgeons and such enlisted men as may be detailed to assist 
them by competent authority. 

The only portions, then, of sections 2465 to 2470 which were 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the act of 1918 ts the 
above provision just quoted: It cam be carried into. its proper 
place in section 2472 and sections 2472 to 2475 omitted from 
the bill. 


Section 2471: This wus a special provision, applying only to 


one officer. A similar provision was carried into the act of 
1918 and carried into the first proviso of section 2475. I am 
advised that the officer specifically referred to tu these provi- 
sions had reached the age of 70 years and had been placed on 
the retired list prior to March 1, 1919. Section 2471, as well as 
the similar provision in section 2475, should be omitted. 

Section 2479: This last sentence of this section, “ The Secre- 
tary of the Navy is empowered to limit and fix the numbers in 
the various ratings,” relates to. the ratings of the enlisted men 
only, and not to pharmacists, and should be transposed to and 
made the last sentence of section 2482. The “enlisted ratings” 
are given in section 2478 of the bill. 

Section 2486: The provision carried into this section is obso- 
lete, haying been superseded by the provision from the naval act 
of August 29, 1916 (30 Stat. 576). carried into section 2439. 

Section 2489: The words in the lust two lines of the section, 
subject to such examinations as may be prescribed by the.Sec- 
retary of the Navy,” should be omitted. Being staff officers, 
under the provision carried into section 2709 they are not re- 


‘quired to take examinations except for “regular advancements 


in rank.” Sections 2781 et seq. regulate the examinations for 
promotions in grade. 

Section 2500; The act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1005), abol- 
ished the Engineer Corps of the Navy and transferred the 
officers thereof to the line of the Navy. There are, therefore, no 
longer “chief engineers“ as such in the Navy. To state the law 
as it stands at present, the section should read: ‘ 

The President may designate among the officers of the Navy perform- 
ing engineering tt PaT, and appoint to every fleet or squadron an 
engineer, who shall denominated “engineer of the fleet.” 

Section 2512: The proviso in this section is obsolete, as It 
has been superseded by the provision carried into section 2439, 
which provides that the commissioned officers of the Construc- 
tion Corps shall be 5 per cent of the total number of commis- 
sioned officers of the line of the Navy. The proviso should be 
omitted, as it is dead matter. 

Section 2513: This section provides that certain officers 
haying not less than three years’ service shall be eligible for- 
transfer to the grade of assistant naval constructor. That 
provision of the section has been superseded by the later pro- 
vision in section 2441, that— 

Hereinafter ensigns of not less than one year’s service as such shall 
be eligible for transfer to the Construction Corps. 

The section should be corrected to conform to this later pro- 
vision. 

The proviso: to the section has been superseded by the later 
law found in sections 2489-2441 of this bill, and should be 
omitted: 

Section 2525; The provisions of this section were superseded 
by the later provision found in section 2795. The law gov- 
erning the examinations of officers for promotion are set out 
in sections 2781 et seq. The section is dead matter. 

Section 2531: The provision contained in this section is 
repealed and superseded by the later provision found in the 
next, section 2532. 

Section 2534: This provision is repealed by the act con- 
tained in section 2532. 

Section 2536: The act of April 25, 1917 (40 Stat. 88), pro- 
vides that any enlistment for minority in the Navy or Marine 


Corps may be extended as provided for extending a term of 


enlistment for four years. The words “four year,” in line T 
of this section, should be omitted, and 40 Stat. 38, cited as 
authority for this action. 

Section 2542: The provision contained in this section has been 
dead matter for many years. The enlisted strength of the Navy 
is fixed by the law in section 2541. 

Section 2547: The second sentence of this section, as com- 
piled, provides that “honorable discharges may be granted to 
all enlisted persons in the Navy who have enlisted for four 
years.” The act of June 11, 1896 (29 Stat. 476; 2 Supp. 581) 
extends the benefits of honorable discharge to “all enlisted 
persons.” Therefore the words “who have enlisted for four 
years” in the fourth line of the section should be omitted. 

Section 2549: The three months granted by law as the limit 
of time in which to receive the pecuniary benefits of discharge 
was, by the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1003; 2 Supp. 973), 
extended to four months; and that provision was again amended 
(in other respects) by the act of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat. 331). 
The words three months“ in the fifth line of the section should 
be changed to “four months.” 

Section 2558: This section is not of a general nature, but 
relates to the aeceptance, from the State of Rhode Island, of 
Coaster’s Harbor Island for use as a naval training station. 
The cession was made and accepted 40 years ago, and this sec- 
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pe can serve no purpose here, its provisions being fully exe- 
cuted. 

Section 2559: What is said with respect to section 2558 is 
true of this section. Its provisions haye been fully executed, and 
it has no place in this compilation. 

Section 2563: The provisions of this section were repealed by 
the provisions of the act of May 18, 1908 (85 Stat. 128), which 
provides that “an officer of the Navy,” after 30 years in the 
service, may, upon his own application, be retired. This lan- 
guage includes all officers of the Navy who have served 30 years. 

Section 2563 should be omitted. 

Section 2564: There is no officer now on the active list of 
the Navy to whom this provision can apply, all officers to 
whom it could apply having been retired. It should be omitted 
as being executed, 

Section 2579: As here set out, this section is inaccurate in 
that it provides that all officers failing to pass the physical 
examination should be retired with the rank to which their 
seniority entitled them to be promoted, and Thirty-sixth Stat- 
utes, 1267, is cited as the source of the section. 

This provision was amended by the naval act of August 29, 
1916 (39 Stat. 579), with respect to the grades of commander, 
captain, and rear admiral. By this amendment officers falling 
to pass the physical examination “shall not be considered, in 
the event of retirement, entitled to the rank of the next higher 
grade.” 

Then the act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 718), extended the 
provisions of the act of 1916 to officers of the line. 

To correctly state the law will require the insertion of 
the words “ below the rank of lieutenant commander“ after the 
word “ Navy” in the second line of the section. 

Section 2580: The word “sea,” in the last line of the section, 
should be eliminated, as the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 501), 
declares that the 10 per cent additional allowed for service 
beyond the limits of the United States should not be included 
in computing the retired pay of naval officers, See section 
2678 of the bill. 

Section 2583: The Navy Department states that this section 
is executed and obsolete, as there is no officer now in the 
Navy who can possibly be affected by this provision, 

Section 2586: The act of August 29, 1916 (89 Stat. 579), 
fixed 64 years as the age for retiring, instead of 62 years. The 
words “sixty-four” should be substituted for “ sixty-two” in 
the third line of the section, 

Section 2587: This section as compiled provides that the next 
officer in rank shall be promoted to the place of a retired 
officer, but the act of August 29, 1916 (89 Stat. 579), and the 
act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 718), provide that in the case 
of an officer in the rank of commander and above the vacancy 
shall be filled by selection and promotion and not by seniority, 
so that the provisions of this section apply only to the grades 
below commander. The words “except as otherwise provided 
in this title” should be inserted at the beginning of the sec- 
tion. 

Section 2589: Standing as it is this section is in conflict 
with section 2596 (from a later statute), which provides that 
officers on the retired list restored to active duty, under certain 
conditions, may receive an increase of pay. Section 2589 should 
therefore be amended by inserting at the beginning thereof the 
words “ Except as provided in section 2596.” 

Section 2590: This section as it is compiled is in direct con- 

flict with section 2599 (from a later act). To reconcile this 
conflict section 2590 should be amended by inserting at the be- 
ginning of the section the words “Except as provided in sec- 
tion 2599; ° or the latter section added as a proviso to section 
2590. 
Section 2595: This section as it stands is in direct conflict 
with respect to some of its provisions with the later act of 
March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 1217). This later act is entitled “An 
act providing for the retirement of noncommissioned officers, 
petty officers, and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps of the United States”; and it repeals “all acts and parts 
of acts so far as they conflict with the provisions of this act.” 
This act appears as section 2052 in the title The Army. 

Section 2601: All that part of this section beginning with the 
words “and the accounting,” in line 10 and the end of the 
section, were remedial, the accounts have been adjusted and 
paid, and the provision fully executed. It is therefore dead 
matter and should be omitted. 

Section 2602: This section fixes the pay of admiral at 
$13,500. At the time the act from which the section is taken 
was passed Admiral Dewey was the only admiral, but in the 
act conferring upon him this title it was provided that upon 
his denth the title should cease (80 Stat. 1045; 2 Supp. 988). 


Later the act of March 8, 1915 (88 Stat. 941, 942), provided 
that while holding the position of commander of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Asiatic Fleets the officers holding such positions 
should have the rank and pay of admiral, and fixed the pay 
at $10,000, and also provided that the second in command 
should have the rank of vice admiral, and fixed the pay at 
$9,000 per annum. 

The provisions of this later law are carried into section 2448 
of this bill, where the pay of admiral and of vice admiral is 
correctly stated. 

Section 2604: Under the provisions carried into section 2602 
“all commissioned officers of the active list of the Navy shall 
receive the same pay and allowance, according to rank and 
length of service.“ Naval constructors, assistant naval con- 
structors, professors of mathematics, and civil engineers are 
“commissioned officers” whose pay is fixed by the law found 
in section 2602. Section 2604 should be corrected by striking 
out all matter, beginning with the words nayal constructors,” 
in line 8, to and including the words “two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars,” in line 3, top of page 230. 

In addition to this conflict of provisions there are several 
other minor errors in the section. 

Section 2608: The first sentence of this section is from the 
act of March 3, 1899 (81 Stat. 1108; 2 Supp. 1548), and in- 
cludes officers of the Navy and officers and enlisted men of the 
Marine Corps. 

The second sentence, while it sets out the exact language of 
the act of May 18, 1908 (35 Stat. 128), in the act itself refers 
only to officers of the Navy. The pay of officers of the Marine 
Corps is the same as the pay of officers of the Army (see sec, 
2917 of the bill), which is to be found in sections 2069 et seq. 
of this bill. The sentence should be changed so as to apply 
only to officers of the Navy, and should read: 

All commissioned officers of the Navy on sea duty and all such 
officers on shore duty, etc. 

Section 2613: The act of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat. 127) pro- 
vides that all commissioned officers of the active list of the Navy 
shall receive the same pay and allowances according to rank. 
It also provided that nothing in that act should be construed 
so as to reduce the pay or allowances now (on May 13, 1908) 
authorized by law for any commissioned officer, etc., of the ac- 
tive or retired lists of the Navy. 

The provision carried into section 2613 is from the act of 
June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 554). This act fixed the pay of chap- 
lains then in the service. The section should be corrected so as 
to preserve the pay of the chaplains in the service on that date. 

Section 2614: The provision found in this section was re- 
pealed by a later enactment, found in section 2602 of this bill. 
The section should be omitted. 

Section 2617: The provisions of law found in this section 
were modified by the provision in the act of May 22, 1917 (40 
Stat. 86), section 5, and also in the act of July 1, 1918 (40 
Stat. 716). Concisely stated, the section should read: 

Midshipmen graduated from the Naval Academy any be commis- 
sioned effective from date of graduation, and shall be allowed the pay 
of the grade in which so commissioned from the date they take ran 
as stated in their commissions to the date of qualifications and ac- 
ceptance of sald commissions. (27 S. 716; 32 S. 686; 40 S. 86; 40 8. 
716.) (See sec, 2704.) 

Section 2618: The provision in this section is superseded by 
a later enactment contained in section 2619 of the bill; and 
section 2618 should be omitted as dead matter. 

Section 2621: The provisions of this section have been super- 
seded by the later law found in section 2619 of this bill. 

Section 2626: The act carried into this section was super- 
seded by a subsequent enactment found in section 2627 and in 
section 2628. 

Section 2631. The provision found in this section was super- 
seded by the provision carried into section 2632. 

Section 2638: This provision of law was superseded by the 
provisions of the later act found in section 2602 of this bill. 

Section 2641: The first part of the section which authorizes 
the President to fix the pay of petty officers, excepting mates, 
ete., was repealed by the provisions in the act of May 13, 1908 
(35 Stat. 128), which increased the pay of those officers and 
provided that the pay as so fixed should remain, until changed 
by act of Congress. The section should be changed to conform 
to the act of 1908, to read: 

The rates of pay provided for all active and retired enlisted men 
of the Navy, prior to May 13, 1908, are increased 10 per cent and, as 
eg eS ey shall remain in force until changed by act of Congress. 

Section 2644: The provision curried into this section was 
repealed by section 3 of the act of February 28, 1919 (40 Stat. 
1203), which is found in section 2169 of this bill, in the title 
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“The Army.” 


Changed to apply only to the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, the section should be changed to read: 
An enlisted man honorably discharged from the Nav. oF Marine 


rage shall receive 5 cents per mile from the place of 

to his actual bona fide home or residence or original muster into t 
service, at his option: Provided, That for sea travel on discharge, 
transportation and subsistence only shall be furnished to enlisted men! 
Provided further, That naval reservists duly enrolled who may be 
honorably released from active service shall be entitled Ilkewise to 
recelve mileage as aforesaid (40 Stat, 1203). 

Section 2646: The law contained in this section is also in- 
cluded in section 2554 of this bill. 

Section 2659: The provision carried into this section was 
superseded by the act carried into section 2661. 

Section 2675: This section is section 1588, Revised Statutes. 
That section provides, among other things, what the retired 
pay shall be for officers who have performed 45 years’ service, 
after reaching the age of 16 years. As compiled, to be entitled 
to retired pay, the officer would have to serve 45 years after 
reaching the age of 64 years, in other words, the officer would 
have to be 109 years of age before he would be entitled to re- 
tired pay. The word “sixteen” should be substituted for 
“ sixty-four ” in the third line of the section. 

As a matter of fact, section 1588, Revised Statutes, has been 
modified by several later acts. See sections 2561, 2579, 2580, 
2581, 2584, and 2792. 

Section 2676: As compiled, this section in some of its pro- 
visions is in conflict with the provisions of section 2596. To 
reconcile this conflict there should be inserted at the beginning 
of the section the words “ Except as provided in section 2596.” 

Section 2679: There should be inserted at the beginning of 
this section the words “ Except as otherwise provided in this 
title,” for the reason that there are other and later provisions 
of law which modify the law carried into this section. See 
sections 2596, 2597, 2600, and 2681. 

Section 2683: This section is in direct conflict with the pro- 
visions of the later law carried into section 2589. 

Section 2686: The provision in this section is superseded by 
the later law, found in section 1828, title “The Army.” 

Section 2692: The act of August 29, 1916 (89 Stat. 576), in- 
creased from 10 to 15 the number of midshipmen the President 
was authorized to appoint annually to the Nayal Academy, and 
the act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1182), increased from 25 to 
100 the number that might annually be appointed to the Naval 
Academy by the Secretary of the Navy. If this section should 
become a law in the form in which it appears in this bill, the 
effect will be to increase from 15 to 30 the number of midship- 
men the President annually may appoint to the academy. 

Section 2694: This section is merely a duplication of the pro- 
visions regulating the appointment of 100 midshipmen annually 
by the Secretary of the Navy. It is a useless repetition and 
should be omitted from the bill. 

Section 2719: The first sentence of this section is from the 
naval act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 837). 

The remainder of the section is from the naval act of March 
8, 1897 (29 Stat. 661). The only purpose of the provision was 
to authorize the proper pay officer to pay the professors the 
increase in their compensation which had been granted in the 
act of 1895 from July 1, 1896. It was merely temporary leg- 
islation and long since executed, and should be omitted. 

The first sentence is obsolete, as it is superseded by the pro- 
vision in the naval act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 607), which 
appears as section 2714 of this bill. 

Section 2719, therefore, is obsolete, and should be omitted. 

Section 2758: This section is obsolete, having been super- 
seded by the provision in the naval act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 
717), carried into section 2625 of this bill. 

Section 2760: This section is likewise dead matter, having 
been superseded by the provision of law carried into section 
2625 of this bill. 

Section 2764: As to officers entering the service after March 
4, 1918 (87 Stat. 892), they take precedence according to their 
respective dates of commission, which provision is found in 
section 2809 of this bill. The latter section should be a proviso 
to section 2764, or the words “except as provided in section 
2809” should be inserted at the beginning of the section. 

Sections 2767, 2768, 2769: The provisions found in these sec- 
tions were superseded and repealed by the act of August 29, 
1916 (39 Stat. 577), carried into section 2441 of this bill. 

Section 2772: The provision appearing in this section was re- 
pealed by the act of June 30, 1914 (88 Stat. 404), which is 
found in section 2504 of this bill. 

Section 2782: This section is in direct conflict with the pro- 
visions of a later law, carried into section 2800 of this bill, 
Section 2782 is, therefore, dead matter, 
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Section 2785: Under the terms of this section the whole rec- 
ord and finding shall be presented to the President for his 
approval or disapproval of the finding. 

The provisions of the act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat. 90) 
authorize the President to direct the Secretary of the Navy 
to take such action on the records of promotion boards “as 
is now required by law to be taken by the President,” which 
has been carried into section 2795 of this bill. This later pro- 
vision is in conflict with section 2785. 

Section 2794: This section provides that any officer of the 
Navy below the rank of commander who upon examination 
for promotion is found not professionally qualified shall be 
suspended from promotion for a period of six months, whereas 
by the later law of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 579), any officer 
selected to pass an examination for promotion who shall fail 
to pass the professional examination “shall thereafter be in- 
eligible for selection and promotion.” This later provision is 
carried into section 2791 of this Will, and is in direct conflict 
with the provisions of section 2794. 

Section 2797: This section furnishes another illustration of 
the careless manner in which the sections have been arranged 
in this bill. 

The provision of law found in this section is from the act of 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 579). This section forms a part of 
the law found in sections 2788-2791, and should follow section 
2789. The board spoken of in the section is the board of selec- 
tion provided for in section 2788. Without going to the source 
of the law, no one could tell what board is referred to in the 
section—whether an examining board or the board of selec- 
tion. 

Section 2828: This section shows upon its face that it is 
merely temporary legislation, and has no place in this com- 
Dilation. 

TrrLe—THE Navy. 
CHAPTER IX—THE MARINE CORPS. 


Attention is specially called to the duplications in this 
chapter. z 

Section 2874: The act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 609), 
changes the title of “ commandant,” as set out in section 2874, 
to that of “ major general commandant,” and this section should 
be changed accordingly. 

Section 2879: This section seems to be the parent section 
from which several other sections are drawn. 

The first four lines of the section and the word “ follows,” in 
the fifth line, are a “made up” provision, and might be con- 
strued in their present form to be in addition to the officers 
named in section 2875, and should be changed to state the fact 
or omitted. 

Here are some of the duplications from the section: 

The first proviso of the section is duplicated in section 2876. 

The second proviso is duplicated in section 2878. 

The fifth proviso is duplicated in section 2877. 

The sixth proviso is duplicated in section 2902. 

The first part of the seventh proviso is duplicated in section 


The second sentence of the seventh proviso is duplicated in 
section 2903. 

10 remainder of the seventh proviso is duplicated in section 

Section 2883: This section, while correctly fixing the ages be- 
tween which persons may be appointed to the grade of lieuten- 
ant from civil life, does not contain the provision in the act of 
March 8, 1903 (32 Stat. 1198), that appointees to the grade of 
lieutenant from noncommissioned officers shall be between the 
ages of 21 and 27 years. 

I have been unable to find this provision in the bill; and if 
not in the bill this section should be amended by incorporating 
that provision. 

Section 2884: This section is drawn from the act of August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. 611); and in that act, immediately following 
the provision found in this section, is the following: 

That no midshipman at the United States Naval Academy or cadet 
at the United States Military Academy who fails to graduate there- 
from shall be eligible for appointment as a commissioned officer in the 
Marine 1 Corpa until after the graduation of the class of which he was 
a mem . 


I have been unable to find this provision in this bill. It 
should be added to this section. 

Section 2899: This section states that the staff of the Marine 
Corps shall be separate from the line; while the act of August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. 610), declares that vacancies thereafter oc- 
curring in any grade of the staff department should be filled by 
detail, for a period of four years, from the line, 
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This latter provision appears in sections 2879 and 2901. 

Section 2899 should therefore be omitted. 

Section 2900: This section provides for the composition of 
the staff of the Marine Corps, as provided in the act of March 
8, 1899 (30 Stat. 1009), but that provision has been modified by 
the act of August 29, 1916 (89 Stat. 610). 

This section does not, therefore, state the law with respect 
to the staff of the Marine Corps. 

The foregoing are not the only errors under the title “'The 
Navy,” but are some of the serious mistakes and duplications 
that are to be found therein. Many more, of a more or less 
serious character, are to be found in it. So, too, but few of the 
omitted provisions are referred to. The foregoing are suf- 
ficient, however, to indicate the character of the compilation 
and the confusion that will exist in attempting to execute the 
laws relating to the Navy should House bill 12 become a law. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Secretary of the 
Navy in his letter, calling’ attention to the foregoing and to 
other defects in the bill, states: 


It is obvious that the inclusion of provisions which have heretofore 
been and now stand repealed would be enacting law which, for reasons 
best known to Congress and the department, have been specifically 
repealed. The result would be confusion compounded and result in an 
intolerable situation 

It is reasonable to believe that if the compilation in its present 
form should become law it would be impossible for the department to 
determine the status of the law in a large number of instances affecting 
the personnel of the naval service, and, further, that it would be neces- 
sary to request immediate legislation on these points reenacting the 
ee it now exists but as it has not been incorporated in said com- 
p on. 

In a subsequent letter the Secretary of the Navy adds: 


To reenact these repealed provisions would not only result in con- 
structive legislation detrimental to the naval service, but would also 
result in such confusion that it would be impossible to administer the 
naval service in several important particulars until subsequent - 
lation had been obtained to eliminate the damage done by enacting this 
codification into law. * * + 

Suffice it to say that this department is very anxious to promote a 
careful and comprehensive codification of all the laws of the United 
States, and that it is 5 interested in a proper codification of 
the laws relating to the any: It must, however, recommend that it 
be not enacted into law until the very many obvious: errors contained 
therein have been corrected and the provisions of law omitted there- 


from incorporated therein, 
Lou are advised, therefore, that nt ig of the 1 1 
and t in 


this departme 
that H. R. 12 in its present form should not be enacted, 
respect to those titles which affect the naval service only a most care- 
9 and in many instances a complete reconstruction thereof 
will suffice. 
‘TERRITORIAL PROVISIONS. 


TITLE 25; CHAPTER 4. 

Most of the sections in this chapter are taken from the Re- 
vised Statutes and are dead matter, having become obsolete 
when Arizona and New Mexico, the last of the Territories to 
which they applied, became States. 

They can serve no useful purpose in this bill. 

Alaska: Alaska has a complete system of government—legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial—which is set out in the organic 
act of August 24,1912. (37 Stat. 512.) 

Hawaii: The organic act of April 80, 1900 (81 Stat. 141) es- 
tablishing a complete system of Government—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial—for Hawaii. 

Porto Rico: The new organic act of March 2, 1917, an act en- 
titled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” establishes a complete government for 
Porto Rico with legislative, executive, and judicial departments. 

Philippine Islands: The new organic act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat. 545), is that of a completely organized Territory, and 
it has a governmental organization with legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments. 

These organic laws governing these Territories are fully set 
out in the other chapters, title 25 and in title 26 of the code: 

There is no necessity to haye further enactment of other 
laws relating to these Territories which can not be applied to 
them and which will but serye to confuse. It simply encumbers 
the new compilation with dead matter which can be of no pos- 
sible use. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the obsolete character of 
_the sections in this chapter, reference is here made to a few 
of the sections and then to the corresponding section of H. R. 
12, which relate to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico: 

Section 3957. Governor: 3796, Alaska; 3925, Hawaii; and 4046, 


Porto Rico, 
$ Soron 3958. Veto power: 3776, Alaska; 3914, Hawaii; and 4071, 

t 5 
eee 3959. Secretary: 8797, Alaska; 3920, Hawaii; and 4049 

Porto Rico. 


Section 3961. Legislative power: 3766, Alaska; 3884, Hawaii; and 
4060, Porto Rico. 

Section 3968, The: legislature: 8766, Alaska; 3902-3910, Hawaii; 
and 4061-4062, Porto Rico. 

Chapter 4 of title 25 contains sections in the code 8957 to 
4038, inclusive. An examination of each one of these sections 


j 0 


will demonstrate that there are but very few of them which can 
possibly be applied to our Territorial possessions. 

These obsolete sections should be omitted from the code. 

There is submitted herewith a memorandum prepared in the 
office of the Judge Advocate General of the War Department, 
which sets out with great care and minuteness the laws and 
conditions coyering Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, a careful examination of which should be made by 
anyone interested in this new compilation. It clearly demon- 
strates that much confusion, uncertainty, and litigation would 
necessarily follow the enactment of this bill. 

Unanimous consent is asked that the memorandum above 
referred to be printed in full in the Recorp at the end of these 
remarks, and also that a letter from John Rustgard, attorney 
general of Alaska, in a report upon this bill (H. R. 12) to the 
governor of Alaska, be also printed in the Recorp at the end of 
these remarks. í } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 1.) 

Mr. Rustgard, in concluding his letter, makes the following 
statement: 

These are a few of the objections to the new compilation which 


occur to me at the prenns time after, as I bave stated, a cursory ex- 
amination of the subject. 

f Alaska could be left out of the new code, it would give me con- 
siderable pleasure to assist in compiling and revising the Federal 
enactments of a permanent nature touching this Territory. I am 
satisfied that such task must be undertaken in the near future. At 
any rate, an effort should be made to have some changes made in the 
compilation in question before it becomes a law. 
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Section 5769: This section provides that “every bill and joint 
resolution in each House of Congress at the stage of the con- 
sideration at which it was engrossed prior to November 1, 1893, 
shall be printed, and such printed copy shall take the place of 
what was known before that as, and shall be called, the en- 
grossed bill or resolution,” and so forth. 

The law with respect to printing bills or resolutions as it 
existed prior to November 1, 1893, is not set out in the com- 
pilation, and therefore it can not be determined at what stage 
of passage the bill should be printed. 

Section 5771: The provision in this section was superseded 
by the provision in section 5770. There is now no time “when 
there is no joint committee of the two Houses of Congress.” 
The section should, therefore, be omitted. 

Section 5788: By the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 381, 382), 
Congress created the office of a Deputy Public Printer and de- 
fined his duties, and provided that he should perform the duties 
theretofore performed by the chief clerk. Among such duties 
were those set out in this section. The words “chief clerk” 
appear three times in this section as compiled. These words 
should be stricken out and the words“ Deputy Public Printer“ 
substituted therefor. 

Section 5802: The same change should be made in this sec- 
tion as In section 5788 and for the same reason. 

Section 5821: This section is obsolete and is superseded by 
the provisions of the sundry civil act of May 27, 1908 (35 
Stat. 382), which is set out in the last paragraph of section 
5786 of H. R. 12. 

Section 5830: The word “ otherwise” in the fifth line of this 
section should be changed to “ hereinafter” to conform to exist- 
ing law. 

Section 5870: The Superintendent of Documents and not the 
Secretary of State is authorized to sell copies of the pamphlet 
laws. The words “ Superintendent of Documents” should be 
substituted for the word “him” in the fourth line of the sec- 
tion, inasmuch as the word “him” refers to the Secretary of 
State. 

Section 5872: The first sentence of this section is contained 
in section 1414 in the chapter on “ Evidence” in the judiciary 
title, where it properly belongs, because it makes competent as 
evidence pamphlet copies of the statutes. 

Section 5884: This section is obsolete. The Government’s 
interest in the Union Pacific Railway ceased in 1897 and the 
last report was issued in 1898. 

Section 5891: The third paragraph of this section and the 
second paragraph of section 5916 are duplicates. 

The second. paragraph of section 5916 should be omitted and 
the first part of the same section carried into section 5891, since 
it relates to matters which should be included in the Official 
Register. 

Section 5898: While this section contains the provision regu- 
lating the size of the bulletins to be issued, it does not contain 
the provisions which authorize their publication and the num- 
ber to be printed. That provision is found In the concurren 
resolution of April 27, 1900 (31 Stat, 1992). : 


1923; 


Section 5905: The provision found in this section is an amend- 
ment of the law found in section 5900 and should be carried 
into that section. Standing as two separate sections, one con- 
tradicts the provisions in the other. 

Section 5914: This section is dead matter, having been super- 
seded by a later provision, which is set out in section 5836, 
which increases from 6 to 10 the number of copies of the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorv to be furnished to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Section 5943: This section has been superseded by the provl- 
sion set out in section 5773. 

Section 5969: This section is superseded by the act of May 
12. 1910 (36 Stat. 866), which is set out in section 6614 of this 
bill. 

Omitted provision: Section 5 of the act of July 1, 1902 (32 

tat. 631), authorizes the distribution at the beginning of the 
rst session of each Congress to any Senator or Representative 
who may apply for them a copy of the Revised Statutes and 
the supplements thereto, one copy of each to be furnished dur- 
Ing the term of service of the Member, This provision can not 

be found in H. R. 12. 
INTERSTATS 


COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in a communication of 
considerable length, dated February 13 and addressed to the | 


Hon. Evwarp ©, Lirrie, and a copy of which was sent to the 


Committee on Revision of the Laws of the Senate, withdrawing | 


sundry objections made to the bill in a former letter and setting 
out various other objections to it, state as follows: 


We appreciate fully the magnitude and importance of this work. It 
Is this very fact that leads us to refer to these matters. We do not 
mean to intimate that the code has not been most carefully and criti- 
cally prepared. In a work of this character it is practicay impoz- 
sible to prevent inaccuracies. In an endeavor to be helpful rather than 
critical we have attempted to call attention to some matters which it 
seems to us should be further considered. Many of the doubts that 
arise can be settled only by Congress or by the courts which in the last 
analysis means the Supreme Court. The law under which the com- 
mission functions has been growing since its or 
it has taken many years to determine its applicat 
nenons of facts or circumstances. the code is enacted, it may 

n 
the questions which will arise. This would leave all concerned with 
the application of the laws relating to the commission's work in a 
state o Lynette | in WARY, instances, pending these court decisions. 
It is also conceivable that construction placed by the courts upon 
some of the questions that will arise may vary from the intent of 
Congress. 9 in the first instance, determines what the law 
hall be and the effect that it shall have. It would seem preferable 
n the enactment of the code that Congress rather than the court 
should resolve these doubts and that steps should be taken to elimi- 
nate such doubts as far as it is possible to do so. 


on to various combi- 


Unanimous consent is asked that this communication from | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission be printed In full in the 
Record at the end of these remarks. It is worthy of serious 
consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(See Appendix 2.) 
THe CAPITAL. 


TITLE XXI—CHAP, 11. 


Section 8420: The law from which this section was taken | 


was repealed and superseded by sectlon 10 of the legislative 


appropriation act of March 1, 1919 (40 Stat. 1269), which ap- 


pears as section 3462 of this bill. 

Section 3435: This section is taken from the act of March 
3. 1891 (26 Stat. 868), and does not state the law, as the act 
from which it is taken was expressly amended by the act of 
June 21, 1906 (84 Stat. 885), the last sentence of which reads 
as follows: 

And hereafter no such permits shall be granted except upon special 
application and with the concurrence of all of sald commissioners, 
and, where such extensions are to be placed upon buildings to be 


erected on land adjoining United States public reservations, the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War. 


Section 3451: The latter part of this section, which provides | 


that Rock Creek Park shall be under the joint control of the 
Commissioners of the District and the Chief of Engineers, was 
repealed by the act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 650), which de- 


clares the park to be a part of the park system of the District | 
As a result, this park is now under the exclu- | 


of Columbia. 
sive control of the Chief of Engineers (see section 3448), and 
the Commissioners of the District have no control over the 
park. The last two sentences of section 3451 are in direct 


conflict with the law as set forth in section 3448, and they | 


should, therefore, be stricken from the section. 

Section 3466, determination of harbor lines: The act car- 
ried into this section was repealed by a provision in the river 
and harbor act of July 25, 1912 (37 Stat. 206), which reads: 

The Pig of section 11 of the river and harbor act of March 
3, 1899, are hereby made applicable to the Potomac and Anacostia 
Rivers; and hereafter harbor lines in the District of Columbia, or 
elsewhere on said rivers, shall be established or modified as therein 
provided; and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this proviso 
are hereby repealed, 
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t 
uire many years before the courts will haye decided many of | 
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The provisions of section 11 of the river and harbor act of 
| March 3, 1899, which were made applicable to the Potomac 
| and Anacostia Rivers, are found in section 6866 of the bill, 
| in which appears the language from the act of July 25, 1912, 
| above quoted. 
| The section should be omitted as being dead matter. 

TITLE XV.— Tus JUDICIARY, 
BECTION 988, PARAGRAPH THIRD. 


Congress, by the act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 395), attempted 
to amend paragraph third of this section by the addition of 
| the words “and to claimants the rights and remedies under 
| the workmen’s compensation law of any State”; but the Su- 
preme Court, in Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart (258 U. 8. 
149), held the provision unconstitutional, as being an at- 
tempt on the part of Congress to delegate its legislative power. 
The words quoted should be omitted from the section as being 
dead matter. 

Section 1209, paragraph third: Congress by the act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 395), attempted to make the same amend- 
ment to this paragraph that it did to paragraph third of section 
988, but it was likewise held void by the Supreme Court In the 
case above cited. 

The attempted amendment is therefore dead matter and 
should be omitted from the paragraph. 

HEADLINES TO THE SECTIONS. 


Some of the headlines to the sections of the code are crude 
| and meaningless. I cite a few: 


206. Mileage or neglect of messengers. 

1358. Husband or wife competent in bigamy. 

. Appointment to above colonel; vacancy. 

. Superior punished if detached six years. 

. Disability by otherwise than in service. 

3. Exchange of machines and things. 

. Sanitary bonds of municipal corporations, 

. United States laws apply except on internal-reyenue 


4095. Harbors and navigable waters transferred, 
6838. Construction of bridges or dams over navigable 


7250. Killing female or seal less than 1 year old, 
8204. The Lighthouse Establishment things. 
9693. Neat cattle and hides prohibited; penalty. 


CITATIONS, 


The citations are frequently inaccurate and incomplete. 

I have many other letters which I should like to have placed 
in the Recorp, but I shall not now ask to have that done. I 
simply desire to say in conclusion that no attempt has been 
made to set out more than a part of the defects in this bill, 
consisting of errors of omission and commission. A number 
of the titles have not been touched or commented upon in any 
way. 

To read this bill as one would a novel, as I said a moment 
ago, would require some three hours a day for two months. 

A critical and complete examination of the entire compila- 
tion, with its 10,747 sections, would require the continued labor 
for many, many months of an able and experienced lawyer 
and a force of assistants familiar with this character of work. 
It can not be performed by novices, 

It would have been a far pleasanter task to report this bill 
Such course would 
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| favorably than to point out its defects. 
| have saved many weeks of hard work. i 
| Its passage is not favored, solely because the bill in its present 
form is fatally defective, and, in my judgment, it can not be 
cured by amendment. 


APPENDIX 1. 
UxiTED STATBS SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON THRE JUDICIARY, 
September 23, 1921. 


| Senator R. P, ERNST, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sirk: Inasmuch as the bill referred to in the inclosed letters 
from the Governor of Alaska and the attorney general of Alaska is in 
the hands of your committee, I beg leave to refer the communications 
to you for your consideration and attention. 


Yours very truly, KxUTE NELSON. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE or THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, September 9, 19281, 


Hon. KxvuTE NELSON 
Chairman Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington. 

My Dear Senator NELSON: I am transmitting to you herewith a 
letter received by me from the attorney general of Alaska in which he 
calls my attention to House bill No. 12, now pending in the Senate 
and evidently in your committee, to codify, revise, and reenact the 

neral and permanent laws of the United States, and which he be- 
jeves in its Alaska provisions may produce complications in this 
Territory. 

I am submitting his letter for your information and such consid- 
eration and action as you may think necessary, 


With ver wishes, I am 
Sincer y yours, , Scorr C. Bons, Governor, 
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TERRITORY OF 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Juneau, Alaska, Septmber £2, 1921, 


. Boxes, 
Governor of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 
My Dran Governor: Permit me to call your attention 
bill No. 12, entitled A bill to consolidate, Coe ebad eg and reenact 
8 


Hon. Scorr C. 
House 


e general and permanent laws of the United force March 


+ 1919, 

This bill passed the House of ob nay ahd May 16, 1921, and is 
presumably at the present time pen ap betan the ate. 

As the title indicates, this is a bill not only to compile, but to 


evise and reenact the general and permanent laws of the United 
tates in force March 4, 1919, and as such it purports to compile, 
revise, and reenact the Federal laws applicable to Alaska, 

Under the circumstances, I have hastily ed the Alaska pro- 
visions and find that if this bill becomes a law it is likely to cause 
many complications in this ‘Territ: ; section 8823 contains the ine. 
visions relative to the distribution. of the Alaska fund, but I find t 


it omits the first part of section 7 of the act of February 1909, 
entitled “An act relating to the affairs of the Territories (85 Stat. 
L. 601). uthorizes the 5 per cent of 


ereby increasing the school appro- 
riation from 25 to 30 per cent. The new nectlo: Pai 


r cent to be used for schools. 
ections 3832 and 8833 contain the old Part 8 Geen in regard to. the 
and outside of 3 eg ea 


establishment of schoo] districts in 

respectively. I have formerly suggested that these ons re- 
pealed. But there is another enactment of importance which has been 
omitted, so far as I can find, and that is the act of March 8, 1917 (39 
Stat. 1131), entitled “An act to authorize the Legislature of Alaska to 
establish and maintain schools, and for other purposes (89 Stat. L., 
ch. 167). Unless this last act is embodied in the new revision of the 
Federal States it is likely that the Legislature of Alaska will have no 
authority over schools, 

Some of the penal laws applicable to. Alaska are embodied in the 
new codification, but I do not find that the penal code of 1899 is 
nF ie What effect this will have I am not at present prepared to 
state. 

I also find that a portion of the act of June 6, 1900, is embodied in 
the new compilation, but not all of it. I find by section 10742 of the 
proposed new codification it is ded: 

“All acts of Congress passed prior to the 4th day of March, 1919, any 
portion of which is embraced in any section of this code are hereby 
repealed, and the seetions herein applicable thereto shall be in force 
in lieu thereof; all parts of such acts not contained in this cation 
having been ed or superseded by subsequent acts or not being 
general and permanent in their nature.” 

There is serious question under this provision whether or not a large 
part of our civil code, as well as our code of procedure, may be re- 
patos by the bill here in question. This, of course, was not the intent. 

he act of June 6, 1900, entitled “An act making further provisions 
for civil government for Alas and for other pu contains 
both a political code, civil practice codes, and the civil code in one 
enactment. Only the political code is amended in the new compila- 
tion, but inasmuch as this political code is a part only of a 2 act 
the question is whether or not the other part not included the 
codification is repealed by the new enactment. 

also observe that amendments and modification of the civil code 
of the Territory enacted subsequent to 1900 are incorporated into the 


above-named compilation. 

Personally I feel that the political code of Alaska should be rewrit- 
ten, and inasmuch as the legislature of the Territory has made several 
time touched by 1 Pow as serious complicationa would thus arise. 
on, 


The compilation contains the provision regarding recording of instru- 
ments enacted in 1900. This bas also been to some extent amended by 
the local legislature. 

Section 3796 contains the old provision legalizing certain acts of the 
goryo in appointing notaries prior to June 6, 1900 (81. Stat. 321, 

Supp. 1194). This reenactment would have the effect of legalizing 
any unanthorized act done by the governor prior hereto touching the 
same subject. 

Section 3796 also contains a 


would 
the Fi 


Jonx RESTGARD, Attorney General, 


APPENDIX 2. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 13, 


Hon, RICHARD P. ERNST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SANATOR: I herewith beg leave to inclose a copy of a letter 
I have this day sent to Hon. Epwarp C. LITTLE. 
Yours very truly, 


Jonx J. Escu, Commissioner, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 13, 1923, 
opi een C. LITTER, 


irman Committee on Revision of Laws, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

have. your recent letters commenting on former 
22 of Fe a 1921, to Senator Wolcott, 


ry statements made in that letter were probably not 
as explicit as they might have and thus have led to a misappre- 
hension of the purpose of that letter. I take the liberty of quoting 
from it as follows: 

„Some tion has been made of this bill, but it has been impos- 
sible to make that careful examination and criticism which its great 
importance demands. At this time I can only point out certain ap- 
ae errors and omissions which seem impo: t and should be con- 


Upon refiection you will probably agree that we did not intend to 
suggest that the matters omitted should be included in the code. These 
omissions were merely matters which the ty examination we were 
obli to make of the code in the time available brought to t. We 
realized, of course, that the importance of the work demand a most 
careful examination, and it was with the thought in mind that the 
effect of these omissions should not be overlooked rather than that the 

s omitted should be included in the code that we directed attention 

1 It seems only fair to all concerned that this explanation be 

made 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the effect of these omissions, 
permit me to refer to your comments, with respect to the use of the 
commission’s pamphlet prints of the law. We appreciate, of course, 
that these pamphlets are not authoritative texts of the law and, in fact, 
they are not intended to be. They do, however, contain the various 
cts. under which the commission functions, and there was less possi- 
of failing to consider some one of these acts in the check made of 
H. R. 9389 through use of the pamphlet print than through use of the 
Statutes at Large. Our pamphiet prints contain appropriate references 
to the Statutes at Large. In the preparation of this letter we have 
not relied upon our print but have consulted the texts of the various acts 
as contained in the Statutes at Large which cover the points discussed, 
It is necessary to refer frequently in this letter to various acts, and 
as it is easier to associate various acts by their usual designation in- 
stead of the correct citation, we are using the former. For convenience 
these desiguations, together with the correct citations, are listed below: 
Pee ary a at to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887. 
t. L. . 
Elkins Act, approved February 19, 1903. (32 Stat. L. 84T. 
Hepburn Act, approved June 29, 1906. 5 Stat. L. 584. 
Mann-Elkins Act, approved June 18, 1910. (86 Stat. L. ee 
Panama Canal act, approved August 24, 1912. 3 
Standard time act, approved March 19, 1918. 50. 
Transportation act, 1 


6.) 

You will note from our letter of November 2 
ERNST, copy of which gou have, that our letter of February 26, 1921, 
relating to H. R. 9389, is equally applicable to H. R. 12. For con- 
venience, H. R. 12 is hereinafter referred to as the code. 

In taking 15 the various paragraphs contained in our letter of 
February 26, 1921, we will consider them in the order in which they 
there appear. We do not mean to imply that our position with respect 
to these various omissions is indisputable, but it does seem to us that 
the very fact that it may be disputable should lead the committee to 
exercise extreme care in omitting these portions of the act to regulate 
commerce as amended, 


1922, to Senator 


I. 
ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE, 


1. The eleventh and twelfth N in section 1, appearing on 
pages 10, 11, and 12 of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. These are 
contained in the act 9 5 August 19, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 272). We 
withdraw these from further consideration. (See note A. 

2. The words “after January first, nineteen hundred and seven,” ap- 

earing in the fifteenth paragraph of section 1 on page 13 of the June, 
1518. print, are omitted. These are contained in section 1 of the Hep- 
burn * They are withdrawn from further consideration. (See 
note B. 

8. The sixteenth paragraph in section 1, a ring on page 14 of the 
June, 1918, print, is mitten. This is contained in 5 of February 
17, 1917 (89 Stat. L. r relating to free transportation to the 
trustees of the Cincinnati Southern way. It is withdrawn from 
further consideration. (See note C.) 

4. The words “ From after May first, nineteen hundred and 
eight,” appearing in the seventeenth paragraph in section 1, on page 
14 of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. These are contained in sec- 
tion 1 of the Hepburn Act. They are withdrawn from further con- 
sideration. (See note D.) 

5. The second proviso in section 4, ap ng on e 16 of the 
June, 1918, print, is omitted. This pro which reads. “ Provided 
further, That no rates or charges la —.— at the time of the 
passage of this amendatory act shall be requi: to be changed by 
reason of the provisions of this section prior to the expiration of six 
months after the passage of this act, nor in any case where — apy 
tion shall have been filed before the commission, in accordance with the 

rovisions of this section, until a determination of such application by 

e commission, was added to section 4 of the act to regulate com- 
merce. as amended, by section 8 of the Mann-Elkins Act, which 
amended that section “to read as follows.“ This proviso in a modi- 
fied form is contained in the transportation act, 1920. Under the code 
it will de re ed as of March 4, 1919. Section 10748 of the code 
would probably cover any situation arising prior to that date, but we 
do not understand that it would cover the gab. from March 4, 1919, to 
February 28, 1920, during which period on owe would not have 
been effective. It would seem that very careful consideration should 
be given to the omission of this proviso from the code. 

6. The words “ From and after the first day of July, nineteen hun- 
dred and fourteen,” appearing in the second paragraph in section 5 of 
the act, on page 17 of the June, 1918, print, are omit: These words 
are contained in section 11 of the Panama Canal act, which amends 
section 5 of the act to late commerce, as amended, by adding this 
paragraph, They are withdrawn from fu r co eration, 

7. fourth paragraph of section 5, appearing on page 18 of the 
June, 1918, print is omitted. This is contained in section 11 of the 


1923. 
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Panama Canal act. Under this paragraph the commission is author- 
ized to permit the continuance of water-line operations by railroads 
under certain conditions. There seems to be no reason for omitting 
aug Mhe fol —.— . ring m the third 

i e follo sentence appearing e Eraph in sec- 
tion 12, on pages 29 and 30 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted : 

“The claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend to crimi- 
nate the person giving such evidence shall not excuse such witness 
from testifying ; t such evidence or testimony shall not be used 
against such person on the trial of any criminal proceeding.” 

This is contained in section 12 of the act to regulate commerce. It 
is 5 7 evened 5 —.— note E.) 

y è follow: roviso a ng in the second ragraph in sec- 
tion 15, on page EP the y L — 1018, print, is omitted: af 

“ Provided further, That until January 1, 1920, no Increased rate, 
fare, charge, or classification shall be filed except after approval 
thereof, has been secured from the commission. Such approval may, 
in the discretion of the commission, be given without formal hearing 
and in such case shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative 
to such rate, fare, charge, or classification.” 

It was added to this paragraph 5 section 4 of the act approved 
August 9, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 270). his law, which is 2 was 
in effect on March 4, 1919, and continued in effect for nine months 
after that date. 

II. 


OTHER AND RELATED ACTS. > 


1. That part of the Army appropriation act approved August 
1916 (39 Etat. L. 556, 646), relating to doumeportation at ed 
rates of members of the National Guard traveling to and from joint 
encampments with the Regular Army, a ring in the first four 
lines of page 55 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted. 

Paragraph No. 9, under this heading, relates to the omission from 
the e of the following, which is contained in the same act on 


page 645: 

rhe President, in time of war, is empowered, throu the Secre- 
tary of War, to take n und assume control of any system 
or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize 
the same, to the usion as far as may be necessary of all other 
traffic thereon, for the transfer or transportation of troops, war 
material, and equipment, or for such other purposes connected with 
the emergency as may be needful or desirable.” 

In connection with the former, — say: “In the first place, it 
is from an a riation act, which, of course, is not eral and 
„ and, in connection with the 
it “is a bs epee srie law, and is only in effect in time of war.” 

Section 107 
tion in this codification of any general and permanent en 

* no 


of the f ng quotation from the code would seem to preclude 
possibility of any doubt as to the inclusion of these provisions if 
they are“ and anent in nature.” That these provisions 
are gen and that one relating to rates for members 


of the National Guard is nent, seems beyond question. 

Under section 10742 of the code the repeal of all acts passed prior 
to March 4, 1919, any portion of which is embraced in the code, would 
not apply to “any appropriation, or any provision of a private, local 
or temporary character,” contained in an appropriation act some part 
of which is included in the code. If the provision giving the Prest- 
dent power in time of war to take over the tran ta tion systems 
is temporary it would not be affected. But it seems possible 
that the courts may construe the provision as permanent and thus 
as haying been led by the code. It is true, of course, that the 
provisions of on 10742, under which such construction would 
come, reading that “all parts of such acts not contained in this 
codification, * * * not being neral and permanent in their 
nature” might lead the courts to hold that this provision is specifi- 
ae! made “ temporary.” 
exercised only intermittenfly, but that | ahs could be exercised, pro- 
paes the provision remained on the statute books, 50 or 100 years 

m now as effectively 


temporary ? 
provision from the code should most carefully const 
In this connection we inp sh ga section 7063 of the code which 
contains the car-service 2 — punou: “Whenever the commis- 
sion shall be of opinion that necessity exists for immediate action with 
respect to the supply or use of cars“ it shall take certain action. Here 
the commission acts only in time of emergency. Is a law authorizing 
action in time of eme any more permanent than one authorizing 
action “in time of war” 
pa S portons oat ane a ee eres At and — joint — 2 1 — 
pro une 906 at, L.. § appear on 
the June, 1918, print, are omitted. Section 9 9 * = 
“That all existing laws relating to the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of evidence and the compelling of testimony under the 
act to regulate commerce and all acts amendatory thereof shall apply 
to any and a eet pad and hearings under this act.” 


10 reads: 

“That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed, but the amendments herein provided for 
shall not affect causes now pending in courts of the United States, but 
such causes shall be prosecuted to a conclusion in the manner here- 
tofore provided by law.” 

Section 11 provided that the Hepburn Act should take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage and the joint resolution provides 
that the 3 Act should take effect 60 days after approval by 
the President. The omission of these matters is withdrawn from fur- 
ther consideration. (See note F. 

3. The “ district court jurisdiction " act approved October 22, 1913, 
erroneously referred to as Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, 219, a 
pearing on pages 58 to 62, inclusive, of the June, 1918, print, 15 
omitted. The reference should have been to Thirty-eighth Statutes 
at Large, 208, 219. It seems improbable that this has been omitted 
from the code and the correction in the citation will undoubtedly enable 
you to determine readily from your working papers whether or not 
t has been omitted. 

4. The 8 of the immunit 


of witnesses act a ed 
June 30, 1906. Thirty-fourth Statutes at — . — 


rge, 798, appearing on page 


64 of the June, 1918, print, ia omitted: 


“That under the immunity provisions in the act entitled ‘An act 


in retation to testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commission.“ 
ete., approved February 11, 1893, in section 6 of the act entitled ‘ An 
act to establish the rtment of Commerce and Labor’ approved 
February 14, 1903, and in the act entitled ‘An act to further regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the States.“ approved 
February 19, 1908, and in the act entitled An act making appro 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for other 
ved February 25, 1908." 
e acts deseribed are— 

“ Compulsory testimony act, Twenty-seventh Statutes at Large, 443; 
act to establish Department of Commerce and Labor, Thirty-secon 
Statutes at Large, 828: Elkins Act, Thirty-second Statutes at Lar 
847; legislative, executive, aud judicial appropriation act, Thirty- 
second Statutes at La 854." 

The compulsory testimony act provided that 8 shall be 
excused from testifying, etc., in any proceeding “ m or grow- 
ing out of any alleged violation of the act of Congress entitled ‘An act 
to regulate commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, or of any amend- 
ment thereof * * e» 

The immunity provisions of the compulsory testimony act are con- 
borane He section 7034 of the code; those of the Elkins Act in sec- 

on : 

Section 7034 of the code includes the unomitted portion of the 
immunity of witnesses act. As there stated, it reads: Under the 
8 provisions of this section * . 

The Elkins Act is not an amendment of the act to regulate com- 
merce as amended. Section 7 does not contain that portion of the 
immunity of witnesses = which is contained in section 7034, although 
under the immunity of witnesses act it is applicable to the Elkins Act 
as well as to the compulsory testimony act. The omission thus hag 
the effect of narrowing the immunity of witnesses act. It is not 
necessary to include the description omitted, as the same result can 
be accomplished by adding to each section of the code covering the 
immunity provisions in the four acts described the provision which 
restricts the . of those four acts to natural persons, 

We have not checked to ascertain whether the immunity provisions 
contained in the act to establish the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and in the legislative, executive, and Leper appropriation act 
are contained in the code, but it would seem that correction of at least 
section 7066 of the code in this respect is necessary. 

5. Sections 4 and 5 of the Elkins Act, appearing on pages 68 and 
69 of the June, 1918, print, are omitted. hese are withdrawn from 
further consideration, (See note F (b) and (c).) 

6. Joint resolutions (39 Stat. L. 674; 89 Stat. L. 1201; 40 Stat. L. 
431) extending the effective date of section 10 of the Clayton Act, 
appearing on page 82 of the Jane, 1918, print, are omitted. These 
omissions are withdrawn from further consideration. 

7. Section 17 of an act to incorporate the Lake Erie & Ohio River 
Ship Canal Co., approved June 30, 1906 (84 Stat. L. 809), appearing 
on pages 97 and 98 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted. This omission 
is withdrawn from further consideration. 

8. Section 5 of the standard time act, a ved March 19, 1918 (40 
105 of the June, 1918, print, is 


Stat. L. 450). appearing on 
y ay drawn from further consideration. 


omitted. This omission is 
„(See note F (b).) 

9. This was considered in connection with paragraph No. 1 under 
this heading. 

10. The Federal control act, approved March 21, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 
451), as amended by the act approved March 2, 1919 (40 Stat. L. 
1290), appearing on 106-117 of the June, 1918, print, is omitted. 

We note your statement that the matter in Fortieth Statutes at 
Large. 1290, is contained in section 6918 of the code. That section 
contains section 8 of Fortieth Statutes at Large, 1290, while the 
matter referred to by our letter of February 26, 1921, is the amend- 
ment of the Federal control act, contained in section 7 of Fortieth 
Statutes at Large, 1290. 

The omission of the Federal control act and the amendment are 
withdrawn from further consideration. (See note G.) 

,,, da SOA, appearing on base TAS 

pro * 2 „ &ppea: on page 0 
the June, 1918, print, is said to be omitted. 

8 your statement that this is contained in section 7407 of 

e e. 

We desire to call attention to another point in this connection which 
examination of section 7407 has disclosed. The first Tagraph of 
section 6 of the safet liance act approved April 14, 1910. pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to enforce the provisions of this act.” various sections “ of 
this act” are contained in sections 7407. 7418, 7419. 7420, 7425. and 
7426 of the code. Section 7407 in restating this provision refers to 
“this act” as “chapter 160, fags Pg Statutes at kargt, page 298, 
sections 7416, T418, 7419, 7420, 7425, and 7426 of the Code of Laws 
of the United States.” Section 7416 contains section 5 of the safety 
appliance act ef March 2, 1893 (27 Stat. L. 531). Section 7407 thus 
appears to be in error in so far as it includes reference to section 7416. 

2. Sections 6 and 8 of the accidents reports act approved Ma - 

1910 (36 Stat. L. 350) appearing on pages 127 and 128 of the June, 
1918, print, are omitted. hese omissions are withdrawn from further 
(See Note F (b) and {c)-) 
13. jon 5 of the hours of service act approved March 4, 1907 
(34 Stat. L, 1415). appearing on page 132 of the June, 1918, print, is 
omitted. This 2 is withdrawn from further consideration. 
(See Note F (eh. 

On s 7 and 8 of our letter of February 26. 1921, certain omis- 
sions from sections 7067 (see Note F (e, 7064 (see Note H), 7110 (see 
Note I). 7111 (what is said under Note I is applicable here), 7129 (see 


consideration. 


Note F (c)), 7130 (see Note F (e, 1018 (see Note F 2 6518 (see 

Note J), 6686, 7412 (see Note F (c)), 7414 (see Note F te 1415 (see 

Note c)), 7409 (see Note F (c}), 7418 (see Note F (ell, 7419 (see 

poe F (e), 7484 (see Note K), 7421 (see Note F (c)), 7423 (see Note 
(e)), T 


35 (see Note F (c)) of the code are listed. These omissions 
are withdrawn from further co ration. 

There is one point in connection with section 6686 to which we de- 
sire to call attention. The words omitted, which are contained in 
section 5 of the act approved vie Fag | 1916 (36 Stat. L. 412, 429), are 
in italics in the following quota rom that section: 

“ The 2 for the ascertainment of said rates and compensa- 
tion shall be as follows: 

“< Within three months po and after the approval of this act, or 
as soon thereafter aa may practicable, the Postmaster General shall 
file with the commission a statement showing the transportation re- 
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quired of all railway common carriers, including the number, equip- 
ment, size, and construction of the cars necessary for the transaction 
of the business; the character and speed of the trains which are to 
earry the various kinds of mail; the service, both terminal and en 
route, which the carriers are to render; and all other information 
which may be material to the inquiry, but such other information may 
be filed at any time in the discretion of the commission.“ 

The words at the end of the aonan, “but such other information 
may be filed at any time in the discretion of the commission,” are 
retained in section 6686 of the còde. With the omission of the ‘words 
underscored they do not seem to have a definite meaning. 

We note that our reference to section 7033 on page 9 of the letter of 
February 26. 1921, was in error and that the correction in section 7360 
has been made. We also note that the duplication between sections 7057 
and 7077 of H. R. 9389 has been corrected in H. R. 12. 

We have covered the point raised on that page with respect to section 
7076 more fully in this letter. 

This concludes the consideration of the various points indicated in 
our letter of February 26, 1921. The examination of the statutes and 
of the code in connection with the preparation of our comments above 
has oe several other matters to which it seems desirable to direct 
attention. 

The code is entitled “An act to consolidate, codify, revise, and reenact 
the general and permanent laws of the United States in force March 4, 
1919.” The effect of the word “ revise" on some of the changes in the 
wording of the statutes made by the code may be more far-reaching 
than is at present apparent. : 

For instance, section 7064 of the code restates section 1 of the Elkins 
Act, as amended. The first sentence of section 7064 reads as follows: 

“Anything done or omitted to be done by a corporation common 
carrier subject to capter 104, Twenty-fourth Statytes at Large, page 
379. this chapter, and the acts amendatory thereof. which, if done or 
omitted to be done by any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, 
trustee, lessee, agent, or person acting fcr or employed by such co 
ration, would constitute a misdemeanor under this chapter or under the 
act of February 19, 1903, shall also be held to be a misdemeanor com- 
mitted by such corporation, and upon conviction thereof it shall be 
Subject to like penalties as are prescribed in this chapter or by the act 
of February 19, 1903, witn reference to such persons, except as such 
penalties are herein changed.” 

- The “act of February 19, 1903.“ to which reference is made, is, 
of course, the Elkins Act. But the Elkins Act was not the only act 
approved on February 19, 1903. As this is a penal provision it would 
not be liberally construed, and it is conceivable that the courts might 
hold that indictments char, violations of section 7064 of the Code 
of the Laws of the Uni tates" were insufficient as not showing 
specifically what act of February 19, 1903, was violated. As shown 
by the quotation above, the act of February 19, 1903, can not ac- 
curately be said to be the act covered by section 7064. The section 
specifically says that anything done by a corporation common carrier 
which, if done by any officer thereof, would constitute a misdemeanor 
under “this chapter or under the act of Feburary 19, 1903.“ shall 
be held to be a misdemeanor committed by such corporation. “ This 
chapter” is of course, Chapter I, title 41, of the code, and includes 
the Elkins Act, which under the code would be repealed. There would 
thus seem to be reasonable grounds for doubt as to the meaning of 
the “act of February 19, 1903.” The Elkins Act also provided that 
the penalties prescribed in the act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
or in “tbis act,” should apply “except as such penalties are herein 
changed.” Section 7064 uses the word herein and thus would seem 
to mean the code. 

The above quotation refers also to a “corporation common carrier 
subject to chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 379, 
this chapter.” Two interpretations of this seem possible. 

First, that “chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, pa 


379" and chapter” are synonymous, “This chapter,’ on 
doubtedly means ag toe I, title 41, of the code, and is thus broader 
than “chapter 104, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 879,” as it 


includes other acts. 

Second, that “ this chapter" as here used merely means that “ chap- 
ter 104. Twenty-fourth Statutes at Lage, page 379" is included. That, 
of course, is true, but this would have the effect of restricting the 
application of some of the sections of chapter 1, title 41, of the code 
to carriers subject to the d of “chapter 104, Twenty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, e 379.“ 

For example, section 7042 of the code reads: 

“The commission shall, as hereinafter provided, investigate, ascer- 
tain, and report the value of all the 1 or used by eve 
common carrier subject to the provisions of chapter 104, Twenty-fou 
Statutes at Large, page 879, this chapter.” 

The valuation act, chapter 92, Thirty-seventh Statutes at Large, page 
701, approved March 1, 1918, amends the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, by adding section 19a, which provides for the valuation of 
the property of common carriers subj to the provisions of “ this 
act.’ This act“ as there used means the act to regulate commerce, 
as amenan and cen ie common carriers which by Bac gees 3 
ments to the act to r ate commerce were made su o the pro- 
visions of 3 'as amended, 33 tos ot the — 8 
restricts valuation to common carriers su o the act to regulate 
commerce and would thus narrow the 5 act. 


Other sections also contain reference to chapter 104, Twenty- 
fourth Statutes at Large, page 379, this ter.” 
We note that you consider our letter of February 26, 1921, as sug- 


gesting that the transportation act, 1920, be included in the code. e 
did not have or intend to convey that thought, and regret that our 
letter should have been so construed. The reference to our April, 1920, 
print of the interstate commerce act, which included the transporta- 
tion act, 1920, was intended merely to serve as a convenient means of 
ascertaining the then existing law for such consideration of its effect 
upon the code as might seem warranted. Perhaps we may be permit- 
ted now to indicate some of the doubts that arise as to the relation 


of the code to the transportation act, 1920. 

Section 10747 of the code provides that acts passed since March 4, 
1919, are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment of the 
code, and so far as such subsequent acts vary from or conflict with 
any provisions of the code they shall haye the effect of 33 any 
portion of the code inconsistent therewith. nder section 10742 of 
the code the act to regulate commerce, and various acts amend that 
act any portion of which is embraced in the code, will be repeal and 
the applicable sections of the code will be in force in lieu thereof. 
This will mean that the amendments made by the transportation act, 
1920, to various sections of the act to r ate commerce, as amended, 
can not be applied to those sections, but If they are to have effect must 
be applied to the corresponding sections of the code, 
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The only means of determiain 


the corresponding sections of the 
code is by a comparison of the e with the act to regulate commerce 
and the various amendatory acts. That can be done with the aid of 
an adequate index. The courts may hold that under the provisions 
of the code the amendments made by the transportation act, 1920, to 
the act to regulate commerce, as amended, will apply as amendments 
to the corresponding sections of the code. But many difficulties will 
be encounte in the application to the code of these amendments. 

Section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, as amended. affords an 
excellent illustration of some of these difficulties. The first paragraph 
of this section was enacted in the act to regulate commerce. Section 
11 of the Panama Canal act ifically amended section 5 of the act 
to regulate commerce, as amended, by adding a new 8 These 
two paragraphs are contained in section 7077 of the code. Section 
11 of the Panama Canal act any contains other paragraphe under 
which the commission functions. he first of these additional para- 
graphs is contained in section 7058 of the code; the second, as Indi- 
cated in paragraph No. 7 under “I. An act to regulate commerce“ above, 
bas not been found in the code; and the third is contained in gection 
7138. Section 408 of the transportation act, 1920, provides that the 
first and second additional paragraphs of section 11 of the Panama 
Canal ee are hereby made a part of section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

If it can be said that under the provisions of the code the amend- 
ments to the act to regulate commerce, as amended, made by the trans- 
portation act, 1920, are Ne to the corresponding sectlons of the 
code, in what manner will section 408 of the transportation act, 1920, 
apply? Will section 7058 of the code be repealed and the matter 
there appearing be made a part of section 7077, or will no change in 
the code in this respect be made? Will the second additional para- 
graph of section 11 of the Panama Canal act, which if it is not con- 
ained in the code is repealed, be revived and made a part of sectio 


have been unable, because of lack of an-index, to locate it. 
event the same questions would arise as in connection with section 
7058. If, on the other hand, it has been omitted from the code the 
question as to revival is pertinent and leads to further queries. If 
it can be said that no change with respect to section 7058 of the code 
will result, will the second additional paragraph of section 11 of the 
Panama Canal act be made a part of section 7058 or of section 7077, 
which 8 to section 5 of the act to regulate commerce as 
amended? If no change is made with respect to section 7058 and the 
second additional paragraph of section 11 of the Panama Canal act fs 
made a part of section 7077. would section 408 of the transportation 
act, 1920, be given full effect“? These questions may seem unim- 
portant, but they are at least indicative of the doubts that arise in 
connection with the application under the provisions of the code of 
5 act, 1920, to the code. Who shall resolve these 
joubts 

We have never suggested and do not suggest now that the transpor- 
tation act, 1920, or any other law pasea subsequent to March 4, 1919, 
should be included in the codé, but surely the code should not be en- 
acted until the effect of its enactment upon such subsequent laws has 
been fully considered and efective provision made to eliminate all pos- 
sibility of confusion as to what is the law under which various rights 
would accrue, llabilities be incurred, and causes of action arise. 

We also note one correction which should be made in section 7078. 
That section corresponds to section 9 of the act to regulate commerce, 
as amended. It provides that any person claiming to be damaged by 
any common carrier may make comp t to the commission as “ here- 
mafter provided. Section 13 of the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, which contained the provisions with respect to the filing of 
complaints with the commission will become section 7035 of the code, 
and thus “hereinafter ” is incorrectly used in section 7078 of the code. 

We appreciate fully the magnitude and importance of this work. It 
is this very fact that leads us to refer to these matters. We do no 
mean to intimate that the code has not been most carefully an 
eritically prepared. In a work of this character it ts precian im- 
possible to prevent inaccuracies. In an endeavor to be helpful, rather 
than critical, we have attempted to call attention to some matters 
which it seems to us should be further considered. Many of the doubts 
that arise can be settled ny by ay era or by the courts, which in 
the last analysis means the Supreme Court. The law under which the 
commission functions growing since its original enactment 
and it has taken many years to determine its application to various 
combinations of facts or circumstances. If the code is enacted, it may 
again uire many years before the courts will have decided many of 
the questions which will arise. This would leave all concerned with 
the application of the laws relating to the commission’s work in a state 
of uncertainty, in many Instances, pending these court decisions. It is 
also conceivable that the construction placed by the courts upon some 
of the questions that will arise may vary from the intent of Congress, 
Congress, in the first instance, determines what the law shall be and 
the effect that it shall have. It would seem preferable in the enact- 
ment of the code that Congress. rather than the courts, should resolve 
these doubts and that steps should be taken to eliminate such doubts 
as far as it is possible to do so. 

As Senator Ernst has heretofore written us with respect to H. R. 12, 
and as we have furnished him with a copy of our letter of Februa 
26, 1921, to Senator Wolcott with regard to H 389, we are send- 
ing him a copy of this letter. We are also sending copies to Hon. 
R. Watton Moons and Hon. JOHN R. Tyson. 

We have taken the time from our other duties to contribute this 
much, at least, toward the work which you have in hand. We have not 
made an exhaustive examination. The time available and the state 
of our appropriation would not permit, particularly without the aid 
of any index to the code. The importance and scope of the duties with 
which we are charged will explain our desire to aid the committee in 
making this code as accurate and free from possible misconstruction as 
may be possible in a work of this nature. 

Rr ceri submitted on behalf of the commission's legislative com- 
mittee. 

Jokx J. Escu, Chairman. 
NoTEs. 
4. 

Fortieth Statutes at Large, 272, amends section 1 of the act to regn- 
late commerce, as amended, * by adding thereto the following.” The 
following is the text of these paragraphs which relate to penalties 
for obstructing Interstate commerce. and to priority in tran ation 


sport. 
“during the war in which the United States is now PE a This, 


1923. 
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law, and alth phs form a 
part of section 1 il not be repealed by the code, Inasmuch as no 
part of this irs ic comtataun 


B. 


These words are contained in the paragraph htbiting, with certain 
exceptions, the issuance of passes, etc. * Constitute an "effective 


date.” 
c 
Although this is shown by the June, 1918, print as a part of section 
1 of the act, it is not part of section 1, and as it is not a “ general” 


law, it should not be included in the code. 
D. 
These words establish the efective date of the commodities clause. 
B. 


testimony act (27 Stat. L. 443) 


The provisions of the compu 
mitted from 2 section 7033 and are con- 


would seem to cover the portion o! 
tained in section 7034 of the cone: 


N arrir on bg Beige Mater ariin to 4 attendance of witnesses, 
c, existing a t apes was passed, are probably 
contained ie the code. the — 


b 10 repeals conflicting er r section 10742 of 
H. R. the —.— of this 
omitted ian tite E, ra Section 4, 


proper action or prosecation for the 
forfeiture, or Hability.” 
spe ripe Statutes at Large, 431, approved 

the omit repeating sec- 


{ 
establish the 
of the Hepburn Act 


tis 
be held to become effective as of 
section 10743 of the code is 
arise by reason of this change. 


bie that those sections may thus 
arch 4, 1919, tot tt A seen TAT 
t to cover any situation that may 


0. 
3 16 of 8 Federal control act specifically a that “ this 
8 to be emergency tion.“ Its aperation is 
limited to the Brno of ‘Pederal contral. It will not be psie a by 
z it. 

This is g ieaiao cally rey Sema aerae od ublished rate 
ae eee SA te and any ECC this 
apenan of this get.“ The words in italics are omitted. Section 7064 

this section There seems” 


of t Be tonse centaton the words nuder 
iw reason for Including the words “of this act.” 


L 


bable, especialiy as this the expediting aet, that an n 
= on ee dew would 3 be ding. Eren if ayp situation 
pe CETE DOE aT would be covered by section 10743 of 


the cod 
3. 


The words omitted are contained in ae 5 of — > Tris was re 


act approved August 24. 1ff2 (37 Stat. was 
stated in section 6 of the appropriation act Paver a 28, 1916 (39 
Stat. L. 412, 431), which does not contain the words sald to be 8 
Section 6 of Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, page 412, is contained in 


section 6518 of the code. 
K. 


The words omitted are contained in section 2 of Thirty-ninth Stat- 
utes at Large, pn 5 section 1 of which amends section 3 of Thirty- 
fourth Statutes a page 1415. “to read as follows.” As shown 
in the commission“ 2 Sein of June, 1918, they form a part of section 3 
of the latter act, but. of course, they are not, although they do ee 
the status 8 of matters arising under section 3 before was 
amended. Section 10743 of the would seem to cover the, same 
5 even though the Lomicted words would be repealed by section 


APPENDIX 3. 


Wan DEPARTHENT, 
Orrtce OF THE JUDON ADVOCATE GEXERAL, 


Washington. 
Memorandum for Senator Rictarp P. Euxsr. 
9 nS Chapter 4 of ttle 25 of “ The Code of Laws of the United 
es. 


I have been asked to comment upon uestion whether or not 
any or st of the 3 of chupter 4 oe title 25 of” *The Code of 
Laws of the United Sta hereafter referred to as the new code, 
bava been superseded or e obsolete by other —— 

A ae eode is entitled “An act to „„ revise, and 

bars ¢ Cag and permanent laws of the United Sia in force 
March 2 5 1919. Section 10742 thereof provides that 
“Alb acts of Con peet ere prior to the —— day of March. 1919, 
rch is embraced in of this code, 
nd the sections herein 8 thereto shall be in 
Sy iion é all parts of such acts not contained in this codl- 
Seaton. Reve Sem repealed or ee ee ee 
being general and permanent — their mature: * 


BRIEF SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF OUR TERRITORIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


The t of the Unfted States began with the original thir- 
teen Geste The territory outside came to be considered later. 
— (oA — charter limits of the different Colonies conflicted, the 

of the new country was limited to the Mississi 
River by ne treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1782. The el, 

— — A —— to the western lands was ceded to the Confederation, 
to the confederate 3 ment the territory 
River, which territory was included in the treaty 
with Great Dui The Arst important act with ard to this ter- 
ritory was passed by y the p onia Congress on July 13, 1784, and 
is entitled “An ordinance for the t of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the 0 River.” There were, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, cessions to the United States of territory 
south of the Ohio. Ken was admitted in 1792 as the first new 
State, it having been a district of Vi 
Territorial 8 being Next came 

northevest territo 


Stat. 289, 399, 588). 

T: e he United States in 1789 and sa megina y 
the act of April 2, 1790. 11 Stat. 106}, followed by the act oe Ap ean 
1790, creating a ronment for this “territory of the Uni 


the Ohio River” 
the Une 


— Cort — 0 


ississtp and the Territory of 
e These different 
of the United 3 as de- 


19 — the 88. 17 of Green ritain closing ike Revoluti ar. 
ril 30, the President as ge the cay with Napoleon 
2 Lovisiana—that is to say, the vast territory west of 2 


i—was ceded to the United States (8 Stat. 7 
the begin of foreign a tion 


of 1804 made a separa 

but at first ‘administered with Indiana 

. District of Louisiana was made a separate Territory 
of Missouri on June 4. 1812 (2 Stat. 743). Mis- 

5 a State in 1829 E Stat. 645). 

Tue Florida 


be 

was by the act of March 3. 

Texas was annexed In Mareh, 1 
into the Union as a new State, Texas retaimin 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalge 
later, there were added 
later by the Gladstone 8 December 30. 1 
admitted as a State on ne 9. 1850, withent any real 
existence under the ee Bn ry 


and admitted in December, 1845, 

its publie lands. By the 
„ ratified a few mouths 
reased 


of Con . Thus, a Territorial w up which found its 
place in the Revised Statutes—sections 1839-1895. his system pro- 
Joze: for a uniform organization of = Territories, * the bene- 


fits flo tne from section 1891. 
ar ey dl admitted as Sare 
wisition of noncontiguous territory was Alaska, which - 

i se to t nF dna States by Russia by the teats of Mareh 30, 
1807 (15 Stat. 539 


The Hawaiian — were were acquired A annexation to the United 
air re 55 oint resolution of Congress of July 7, 1898 (30 Stat. 750). 
and the adjacent islands were ceded to the United States 

10 by the treaty of December 10, 1898 (30 Stat. 1745), and the 

br Spat P! Islands was likewise ceded to the 
Dated States by Spain bere treaty o 55 10, 1808 (30 Stat. 


other territory. 
CHapren IV. TITLE XXV, or tHE Now Coon. 


Chapter 4 of title 25 of the new code is 5 “Territorial pro- 
visions” and contains sections 3957-4938. Of th go sections are 
essentially the same as the corresponding Do Tig of the Revised Stat- 
utes from which they were taken, and no reference to other statutes is 

ven as the source of their origin. While 13 other sections are taken 
E the main from tbe corresponding sections of the Revised Statutes, 
reference is also made to various Statutes at Large. The remaining 
39 sections refer only to the Statutes at Large for the source of their 
origin. 

All sections and parts of sections which have their origin in the 
Revised Statutes ap r in Title XXIII, Chapter I, entitled Pro- 
visions common te all = Territories,” of the vised Statutes. The 
Congress was then s — ee ie ne ss 9 — of 3 1, 1870, when we had no 
noneon The District of Columbia was 
not then and . — not now a 3 within the meaning of Chapter I, 
Title EIN. of the Revised Statutes, for “it is well settled that the 
District of Columbia has no legislative power, it being merely a mu- 
nicipal corporation bearing the same relation to Co that a city 
does to the legislature or the State in which it Is incorporated. 
United States ex rel. Daly v. Mac Farland (28 Dist. of Col. Apps. 552, 
558, and cases cited). 

The result is that Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code has been 

superseded in its entirety in so far as contiguous Territories are cou- 
corned by the admission of those Territories into the Union as States. 

f the p. of Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code are not 
3 = = in force in either Alaska or tbe Hawaitan Islands or 


Porto Rico the Philippine Islands, they are not applicable to or in 
force in any P Territo aA or elsewhere. An examination into the nature, 
ebsracter, or governments which have been set up in those 


— -l — — 
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ALASKA, 


Alaska remained from the date of the cession until 1884 an un- 
organized Territory, subject very largely to the provisions of the 
act of July 27, 1868 (15 Stat. 240). The provisions of that act 
were reproduced in sections 1954 to 1976, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes, under the title of “ Provisions relating to the unorgani. 
5 of Alaska.“ Steamer Coquitlam v. United States, 163 U. 8. 


Alaska is not only an organized Territory but an organized Terri- 
tory incorporated into the United States. Rassmussen v. United 
States. 197 U. 8. 516. The present organic act is that of August 
24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512), which established a complete system of 

overnment, legislative, executive, and judicial. Chapter 2 of Title 
XXV of the new code, See ey sections 3763 to 3873, inclusive, 
reproduce those provisions of the Statutory Laws of the United States 
deemed by the revisers 3 applicable to and in force in 
Alaska. Of these 111 sections, only two contain a reference to the 
Revised Statutes, the other references being to volumes of the Statutes 
at Large enacted subsequent to the Revised Statutes. It will be 
noted that by section 3765 of the New Code, reproducing certain 
statutes now in force, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
is given authority to alter, amend, modify, and repeal acts of Con- 
gress in force in Alaska, with the following exceptions; Customs, 
internal revenue, postal, or other general laws of the United States; 
gume, fish, and fur-seal laws, and laws relating to fur-bearing animals 
of the United States applicable to Alaska; laws of the United 
States providing for taxes on business or trade; the act of January 
27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), providing for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons; the provisions gathered to- 
gemer in section 3823 of the New Code, under the heading “Alaskan 
unds”; the provisions in section 3839 of the New Code under the 
heading “ Insane persons; the provisions of section 3825, to 8835, in- 
clusive, of the New Code dealing with roads, road commissioners, road 
overseers, etc., and public instruction in Alaska; and any act purporting 
to deprive the Judges and officers of the district court of Alaska of any 
authority, jurisdiction, or function exercised by like jud or officers 
of the district courts of the United States. In section 3771 are 
found limitations on the legislative powers of the Territory but within 
the limits set by sections 3765 and 8771 the Legislature of Alaska 
has the same power to repeal acts of Congress as is given the legis- 
latures of the Philippine Islands and of Porto Rico, and the same 
observations hereinafter made with reference to those Territories are 
applicable here. There is no method of determining which of the 
1 enacted by Congress are thus subject to repeal or are no 
longer law, except by a careful examination of the acts of the 
territorial legislature since the enactment of such laws by Con- 

ess. And this examination would require considerable research, 

cause the acts of the territorial legislature do not specifically refer 
to the Federal statutes which they may be aling. The general 
territorial provisions found in Chapter IV of Title XXV of the New 
Code have likewise been modified by acts of the territorial legisla- 
ture. For example, the elaborate system of mine inspection, pro- 
vided for in sections 4019 to 4034, have been su ed by terri- 
torial acts, the latest of which he ge to be chapter 51 of the 
Session Laws of Alaska, 1917. In this particular instance the Alaskan 
statute would probably continue in effect after the enactment of the 
New Code by reason of the provisions of section 4034 of the New 
Code. But other sections, as they appear in the New Code, haye no 
doubt been changed. For eit fae the Legislature of Alaska, in 
— oy 72 of the Laws of 1917 passed a statute granting to the 
United States or to the Territory the right to have certain judg- 
ments of the district court of the Territory of Alaska in criminal 
cases reviewed by a writ of error. The reenactment of the pro- 
visions contained in section 3800 of the New Code, with no reference 
to such act as that, and without incorporation of the matter found 
in the territorial act, would raise a grave doubt as to whether the 
territorial act was not repealed by implication on the enactment of 
the New Code. 

The question suggests itself whether any of the provisions of Chap- 
ter IV, Title XXV, of the new code apply to or are in force in Alaska 
at this time. As a preliminary question it is necessary to decide 
whether or not the specific provisions in the new code dealing with 
Alaska and found In sections 3763 to 8873, inclusive, are so com- 
prehensive as not to leave any eens for the operation of the so- 
called “ Territorial provisions." here a provision referring specifi- 
eally to Alaska is found the 3 territorial provisions would not 
seem to apply by reason of that rule of statutory construction b 
which a general provision is held inapplicable when a special provyi- 
sion covers the same general subject matter although not in pre- 
cisely the same terms. 

It is possible to answer this question very definitely for the great 
majority of sections in Chapter IV, for it is believed that there are 
not more than three or four of such sections in Chapter IV the subject 
matter of which is not covered in the preceding Chapter II, relating 
specifically to Alaska or by an act of the Legislature of Alaska. 

Reference to the table Spenco will disclose that of the 82 sections 
in Chapter IV dealing with the Territories generally only 6, viz, sec- 
tions 3995, 3996, 3999, 4014, 4015, and 4020, appear to contain provisions 
not covered by the specific provisions of Chapter II relating to Alaska. 
Of these six provisions only a single sentence from one was included 
by the joint committee, which compiled the laws of Alaska in 1913, in 
its compilation. Section 3995 is covered by a local Alaskan statute ; 
sections 8996 and 3999 might perhaps be construed as inapplicable 
because of section 8807; and the remaining three sections appear to be 
the only subject matter not covered in apter II or elsewhere. 

The result is that if all of Chapter IV of the new code were omitted 
no material provision relating to Alaska would be omitted or repealed 
save the provisions in sections 4014, 4015, and 4020. 

Absence of an index makes it impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty what provisions relating to Alaska other than those in Title 
XXV are in the new code, but several instances have been noted of 
such provisions in other titles. Thus in section 5211 of the new code 
the acquisition of rights of way by railroads and the charges for 
transportation of freight and passengers on railroads in Alaska is 

rovided for by 5 section 2 of the act of May 14, 1898 (80 
Bat. 409). The reproduction of that section as it stands will raise a 
question that perha will occur repeatedly in construing the new 
code. The Supreme Court of the United States in Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Humboldt Steamshi 9 ergo U. S. 474. 483), 
held that the wer of the Secretary the Interior to revise. and 
modify rates of railroads in Alaska given him by the section repro- 


duced had been superseded by the Hepburn Act, of June 29, 1906 (84 
Stat. 585), so that the power was not vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission alone. Would the reenactment of the law as it 
now stands in section 5211 of the new code override this court deci- 
sion so that the Secretary of the Interior would again take such 
ower? Or would the simultaneous enactment of section 1 of the 
epburn Act by section 7036 of the new. code continue the status quo? 
Whichever view is taken, there would be a contradiction between the 
two provisions which would probably result in litigation. 
4 2 general result of this short study may be summarized ag 
ollows : 

{1) The sections of the new code in Title XXV, Chapter II, deal- 
ing with statutory laws of the United States directly applicable to and 
in force in Alaska do not contain all of said laws nor do they appear 
to contain the specific 1 of law applicable to Alaska on 
March 4, 1919, as modified by the Territorial legislation of Alaska 
under the power given it by section 3 of the organic act of Angust 
24, 1912. Consequently as such modifications have been made. it 
would be a question of statutory construction of considerable difi- 
culty whether the enactment of the new code without containing such 
modifications would not in effect be n repeal thereof. 

The provisions in the new code found in Title XXV, Chapter LV 
are almost entirely covered by the specific provisions above referri 
to and only in isolated instances, if at all, will there be room for 
these provisions to operate in Alaska, Consequently, to determine 
whether or not one of these general provisions in Chapter IV is in 
force in Alaska, it would be necessary to ascertain by detailed exami- 
nation of Chapter II whether or not there is a special provision for 
Alaska rendering the general provision in operation, 

The results of a investigation in respect to Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and tbe Philippine Islands will be set forth less in detail! than that 
of Alaska. 

HAWAII, 


The Republic of Hawaii continued in existence from the adoption 
of the joint resolution of July 7, 1898, until the passage of the 
organic act of April 30, 1900 (31 Stat. 141), when the Territory 
of Hawaii” was organized.” Hawaii v. Mankichi (190 U, 8. 197). 
That organic act established a complete system of government, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, Chapter TII of tle XXV of the 
new code, 5 3874 to 3956, inclusive, reproduce those 
provisions of the statutory laws of the United States deemed by the 
revisers specifically applicable to and in force in Hawaii. Of these 
83 sections not one contains a reference to the Revised Statutes; 60 
sections contain reference only to the organic act of April 30, 1900, 
supra; 18 to that organic act and other acts; and 5 to acts other 
than the organic act. The five sections which contain no reference 
to the organic act have to do with public Jands (sec, 3951), personal 
or movable property ceded to the United States (sec. 3952), assump- 
tion of the public debt by the United States (sec. 3958), Hawaiian 
30865 coins and certificates (sec. 3955), and intoxicating liquors (see. 


As to the ni deat i of Chapter IV, Title XXV, “ Territorial provi- 
sions,” to Chapter IIT, “ Hawaii.” I find that by section 3878 of the new 
code 47 sections of Chapter IV are expressly declared inoperative in 
Hawaii. The presumption, therefore, arises that the remaining 35 sec- 
tions of Chapter IV were intended to be operative in Hawaii, and this 
presumption stands until there is found a special provision for Hawaii 
covering the subject matter of each of these 35 sections in Chapter III 
or elsewhere in the code. As to three sections, it appears that the gen- 
eral provisions of Chapter IV are inapplicable by reason of the com- 
prehensive language of the sections in Chapter III, The corresponding 
Sections in the two chapters are as follows: í 


Chapter IV covered by Chapter III. 


8968 3897 
4007 3916 
4012 3916 


As to six sections there is a question of more doubt, for while the 
specifie provisions in Chapter III deal more or less generally with the 
subject matter they do not cover it as comprehensively as in the first 


group. These sections aré as follows: 
Chapter IV covered by Chapter III. Comment. 
3967 3911 
8972 8916, 3939 Are there justices of peace in Ha- 
wall? No reference found to them 
in the laws of Hawaii. 
3977 3923 
3978 8891 
3985 8939, 3937, 3942 
3996 3945 


There remain 26 sections of Supe IV which do not appear to be 
covered either expressly or by implication in Chapter TII. f these 26 
sections it seems clear that there is a reason why at least seven of 
them should not be included in Chapter III. These sections are as 
follows; Sections 4016-4018 apply only to the District of Columbia; 
section 4037 and section 4038 are general provisions of Federal law 
rather than Territorial! provisions; while section 4009 is not included 
in the list of those sections not applicable to Hawaii under section 

8; said section 4009 is an amendment of chapter 818 (24 Stat. L., 
170), and amendments of that chapter are expressly excluded from 
operation in Hawaii by the provisions of section 3878; section 4010 
relates to the 4 of sections 4004 to 4008, inclusive, but sec- 
tions 4004 to 4006 and 4008 are, by section 8878, not applicable to 
Hawaii and section 4007 is expressly covered by section 3918, and sec- 
tion 4009 is not applicable to Hawaii for the reasons just stated. There 
is, therefore, nothing on which section 4010 can operate. 

There seems no reason for including the 16 sections running from 
4019 to 4034 in Chapter III, because there are no coal mines, no minin 
in =s Territory of Hawaii to which these elaborate proyisions cond 
apply. 

This leaves the provisions of sections 4014, 4015, and 4020 dealing 
with the rights of aliens to hold land in Hawaii. By section 3929, taken 
from the organic act, it . that aliens can not acquire home- 
steads in Hawaii except under certain conditions. ‘The compilers of the 

ev Laws of Hawail, 1915, on page 52 of their work 
“whether Federal statutes (24 Stat. 476; 25 Stat. 45; 29 Stat. 618 
relating to disabilities of aliens to hold land in the Territories in gen- 
eral are applicable to Hawaii,” although that question does not appear 
to have been p upon by the courts. Assuming the answer is in 

affirmative, however, the gaera result of this hasty examination 
would seem to be that these three sections are the only ones that are 
not covered by the provisions of Chapter III, and that otherwise the 


g 

omission of Chapter IV of Title XXV of the new code would not 
materially affect the present laws in force in Hawaii. 

tt is worthy of note that the local Legislature of Hawaii may have 
covered by legislation a part of the gy pe matter covered by some of 
the 35 sections of Chapter IV, for the legislature is given, 
55 of the organic act, as amended by the act of May 27, 1910 (Sec. 
8916 of the new code), legislative power extending to all rightful sub- 
jects of legislation not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States locally applicable, except those subjects therein spe- 
cifically mentioned. For instance, section 3937 provides that the Judi- 
cial power of the Territory shall be vested in one supreme court, circuit 
courts, and in such inferior courts as the legislature may from time to 
time establish. Whether the legislature has established courts of jus- 
tices of the peace, I do not know. However this may be. it would seem 
that the establishment of such courts would be a rightful subject of 
legislation. I pursue this point no further. 


PORTO RICO. 


of the kind of government which has been 
erected for the 


pegple of Porto Rico will aid in the solution of the 
question. P 


7 

In Kopel v. Bingham (211 U. S. 468), it was held that Porto Rico is 
a completely organized Territory, although not 8 into the 
Union. To the same effect is the holding in American Railroad Company 

of Porto Rico v. Didrichsen (227 U. S. 145). And in People of Porto 
Rico v. Rosaly (227 U. S. 270) it was held that the government estab- 
lished in Porto Rico was of such a nature as to come within the general 
rule exempting a government sovereign in its attributes from being 
sued without its consent. These cases were decided while the Porto 
Rican government was functioning under the act entitled “An act 
temporarily to provide revenues and a civil ee a for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes (31 Stat. a). ction 14 thereof pro- 
vided that the “statutory laws of the United States, not locally in- 
applicable, * * * shall have the same force and effect in Porto 
Rico as in the United States.” This section did not make section 1891 
of the Revised Statutes (sec. 4036 of the new code) applicable to 
Porto Rico. (Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. 8. 8 

The new organic act of March 2, 1917, supra, is entitled “ An act to 
rovide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes.” 
ection 2 contains the first bill of rights enacted for Porto Rico. Here 

every fundamental right granted by the Constitution is guaranteed to 
the people of Porto Rico. Within the limits of its authority the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico is now a complete governmental organism with 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments exercising the functions 
commonly assigned to such departments, although Porto Rico is not 
5 Incorporated into the Union. (Balzac v. People of Porto Rico, 66 L. 
wi. 413.) The separation of powers is just as complete as that of the 
Federal and State Governments. The act of March 2, 1917, supra 
is the practical equivalent of a State constitution. Section 9 of that 
act provides that the statutory laws of the United States not locally in- 
applicable, except as therein set forth, shall baye the same force and 
effect in Porto Rico as in the United States. This section did not 
lace section 1891 of the Revised Statutes (sec. 4036, new code) 
n force in Porto Rico. Balzac v. People of Porto Rico, supra. 

The new organic act of March 2, 1917, supra, further provides that 
ali local legislative powers in Porto Rico, except as in the act 6 
vided, shall be vested in a legislature consisting of two houses (sec. 
25): that the legislative authority therein provided shall extend to all 
matters of a legislative character not locally inapplicable, including 
the power to alter, amend, modify, or repeal any or all laws in force 
in Porto Rico in so far as such action may be consistent with the pro- 
visions of the act (sec. 87) ; and by section 58 all inconsistent laws are 
repealed and all existing consistent laws are retained. The other sec- 
tions of the act make complete provisions for the organization and 
functioning of the three great departments of the government—the 
legislative, executive, and judicial. The provisions of the new organic 
act of March 2, 1917, supra, consisting of sections 1 to 58, inclusive, 
are reproduced in Chapter I, Title XXVI, of the new code. 

The result is that the operation of each and every provision in Chap- 
ter IV, Title XXV, of the new code which has to do with the creation, 
orgauization, and 53 of the three great departments of gov- 
ernment as such are excluded from Porto Rico by the new organic act 
of March 2, 1917, supra, for the reason that this act completely 
covers the subject matter in each case. 

May I be permitted to submit one other observation touching the 
robable results which might flow from the enactment of the new code 
n its present form in r t of the government of Porto Rico? 

The Federal employers’ liability act, entitled “An act relating to 
the liability of common carriers by railroad to their employees in cer- 
tain cases” (35 Stat. 65), provides in section 2 that every common 
carrier by railroad in the Territories, ete., shall be liable in damages 
as therein provided. The provisions of this section appear in the new 
code, section 7449. This latter section is an exact copy of the former, 
with the exception of the title. The employers’ liability act was 
amended by the act of April 5, 1910 (36 Stat. 291), and the sections 
of the act as thus amended appear substantially as sections 7453 and 
7456 of the new code. 

In American Railroad Co. of Porto Rico v. Birch (224 U. S. 54T), 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States on May 13, 1912, it 
was held that “ The employers’ liability act expressly applies to Porto 
Rico” (p. 555). The court so held after quoting section 2 of the act. 

At an extraordinary session held in 1918 the Legislature of Porto 
Rico enacted a workmen's accident. compensation act (Laws of Porto 
Rico, 1918, p. 54). In August, 1919, the Porto Rican Railway, Light 
& Power Co. brought an action against Manuel Camunas et al., com- 

sing the workmen's relief commission, for the purpose of enjoining 
he enforcement of the local compensation act as being in conflict 
with the Federal employers’ atina act. The United States District 
Court for Porto Rico granted a preliminary injunction restraining the 
enforcement of the local act. he Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit (Camunas et al. v. P. R. Ry., Light & Power Co., 272 
Fed. Rep. 924) reversed the decree of the lower court and held the 
Jocal act valid. The result is that the employers’ liability act is no 

nger in force in Porto Rico, according to the circuit court of appeals, 
ecause it is either locally inapplicable or was repealed by the new 
prganic act of March 2, 1917, supra, or was repealed by the local 
legislature when it the workmen’s compensation act. It the 
aew code is enacted in its eenen form, it may have the effect of 
. making the Sapien. liabillty act again applicable to Porto Rico, 
thereby superseding the local legislation on the subject. 
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I am not advised as to the number of other instances, if any, wher 


local le; 


espe lation in confilet with Federal legislation has been enact 
y the 


orto Rican Legislature. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Again, what section, if any, of Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new 
code relating to the organization and functioning or procedure of the 
three depa ts of government in an organized Territory are in 
force in the Philippine Islands. The status of the Philippine Islands 
under the new organic act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 545), is that 
of a completely organized Territory—a possession of the United States 
not Incorporated into the Union. tion 5 provides that the statutory 
laws of the United States hereafter enacted shall not apply to the 
Phillppine Islands “except when they specifically so provide, or it is 
so provided in this act.” Section 1 of the former organic act of July 
1, 1902 (82 Stat. 691), provided that the provisions of section 1891 
12 eer Revised Statutes of 1878 shall not apply to the Philippine 

ands. 

The Government of the Philippine Islands is now, like that of Porto 
Rico, a complete governmental organism, with legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments. The separation of powers is just as com- 
ae as that of the Federal and State systems. The act of August 29, 

916, supra, is the 8 equivalent of a State constitution. Sec- 
tions 6, 7, and 8 of this act give the Philippine Legislature general leg- 
islative power, subject to the limitations contained therein, including 
the power to amend, alter, modify, or re any law continued in force 
by the act, provided such action be not in conflict with the said act, 
And by section 81, “ All laws or of laws applicable to the Phil- 
ippine Islands not in conflict with any of the provisions of this act 
are hereby continued in force and effect.” The other sections of the act 
make de provisions for the o ization and operation of the 
three great departments of the 8 ne Government, The provisions 
of the new or c act of August 29, 1916, supra, are reproduced in 
Chapter II, tle XXVI, of the new code, except the provisions of 
section 26 of the said new organic act. ether these provisions ap- 
pear in some other ion of the new code I do not know. 

So it is clear that the operation of each and every provision in 
Chapter IV, Title XXV, of the new code, which has to do with the 
creation, organization, and functioning of the three grent departments 
of government as such, are excluded from the Philippine Islands by the 
new organic act of August 29, 1916, supra. 

One other observation : The act of Congress of February 6, 1905 (33 
Stat. 690), limited the authority of the Philippine Government in 
lending financial aid to the railroad corporations opera ing. in the islands 
to the taaier inisin e interest on bonds issued by such corporations. 
1 85 0 provisions of that act are reproduced in section 4224 of 

e new e. 

By Act No. 3008, the Philippine Legislature authorized the Philippine 
Government to guarantee the nayinent of both the principal and interest 
of certain bonds to be — 7. the Manila Railroad Co. The legality 

f this guaranty was submitted to the Attorney General of the United 

tates, and he held, on April 21, 1922 (83 Ops. Atty. Gen. 147), that 
the act of February 6, 1905, supra, was continued in force by the act 
of August 29. 1916, supra, and that: 

“The provisions of Act No. 8008, above quoted, must be construed as 
8 section 4 of the act of February 6. 1905, supra, to permit 

ppine Government to guarantee the principal as well as the 
interest of bonds issued by the railroad companies organized pursuant 
to the laws of the said government.” 

While Act No. 8008 of the Philippine Le ture was enacted subse- 
quent to March 4, 1919, it is ci for the purpose of showing that 
both the Philippine lature and the Attorney eral of the United 
States are of the opinion that the former has the power to repeal or 
modify any act of Congress in force in the Philippine Islands, provided 
that such action on the part of the local legislature be not in conflict 
with the new organic act of August 29, 1916, supra. This is the only 
instance that has been called to my attention wherein the Phili pine 
Legislature has modified an act of Con „although I might oe out 
that a few months after the approval of the act of August , 1916, 
supra, the Philippine Legislature passed, effective on October 1, 1917 
Act No, 2711, known as the Administrative Code, which contains 2,7 
sections. This Administrative Code was enacted ? for the purpose of 
adapting it to the Jones law (act of ve pda 29, 1916) and the reorgan- 
ization act —— No. 2666 of the Philippine Legislature). Whether any 
of the provisions of the Administrative Code have been held to have 
zepen or modified any act of Congress in force in the Poup ine 
Islands I can not state. Neither can I say whether subsequent P 5 75 

ine legislation has modified or repealed any act of Congress in force in 
he islands. 

OBSERVATIONS COMMON TO ROTH PORTO RICO AND THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 


There are indications which tend to show that chapter 4, title 25, 
of the new code is not ＋ to Territories not incorporated into 
the Union, such as Porto Rico and the Philippines, for the chapter is 
entitled Territorial provisions,” and Porto Rico and the Philippines 
are not mentioned in section 3961 song with Alaska and Hawaii. 
True it is that both Porto Rico and the cri are mentioned in 
section 4038, but the proviso takes the hang 4 nes out of the operation 
of the section. With this single exception respect to Porto Rico, I 
find no provision in the entire chapter, as a result of this somewhat 
hasty study, which is applicable to either Porto Rico or the Philip- 


ines. 

* The most important question upon this branch of the inquiry is, in 
my opinion, the one which was considered in Two hundred and seventy- 
second Federal Report 924 and in Thirty-third Opinions Attorney Gen- 
eral 147. As I have heretofore indicated, I have not examined chapters 
1 and 2, title 26, section by section and the related sections, for the 
p se of pointing out just what provisions therein have been amended, 
modified, or repealed by the organic act of August 29, 1916, and March 
2, 1917, supra, or by the local legislatures. 

I note that the preamble to the organic act of August 29, 1916, is 
entirely omitted in the new code. No legal objection can be raised on 
this point. A great many of the Filipino people, however, consider this 

reamble as the most sacred and important declaration yet made by the 
Conarees in so far as the islands are concerned. 
CONCLUSIONS. * 


My sole purpose in submitting these comments and observations is the 
hope that they may be of some assistance to you in your study of this 
important legislation, knowing at the same time that the Congress will 
pursue its traditional policy of moving cautiously in such matters so 
as not to disturb the existing condition of things any further than is 
necessary under the circumstances. 

GRANT T. TRENT. 
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UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, F ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of Senate Resolution 
466, creating a committee for the investigation of the Veterans! 
Bureau affairs. It is recommended by the committee which has 
been conducting that investigation, except that this resolution 
provides for a committee of three to report to the next Con- 


gress. : 
Mr. STERLING. 

not take any time. 
Mr. ROBINSON. 


Mr. President, T shall not object if it does 
I hope there will be no objectiom to that 


resolution. I do not believe that it will require any consider- 
able length of time to pass the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jongs: of Washington in 
Is: there objection to the present consideration of 


the chair). 


the resolution? The Chair hears. none. 
the resolution. 
The resolution (S. Res. 466) was read, as follows: 


Whereas complaints: are being mney. against all delay by the 
Veterans’ Bureau in the adjustment for relief of invalid and 
ae veterans of the World War 8 various acts of Congress ; 


syn eo it is claimed that there has been great and needless, delay in 
the construction of itals and im providing proper hospitalization 
tor the relief of disa veterans, as a result of which much unneces- 
sary suffering exists; and 
! ereas: it is claimed that am unnecessarily gen yr proportion of the 
appropriations made by Congress for the relief the veterans is: be- 
ing improperly 93 im overhead expense. duplication of duties, 
excessive rent of properties and quarters, and in the employment of au 
unnecessarily large number of agents, doctors, inspectors, instructors, 
and other persons; and 
ereas it has been charged that certain sales of surplus property 
to the Government and under the supervision of the United 
eterans’ Bureau were made ed erly: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That a 3 ä three Senators. Members of 
the Sixty-eighth onere be ited ah oe President of the 
Senate. is authorized a A aiea. to 35 investi leases und con- 
executed by the “United States Veteran —.— or the Treasury 
Department for vocational schools and hospitals and for the purchase; 
rental, and sales of real estate and supplies used or to be d 
or Indirect 17 the Veterans’ Bureau for the ee of the veterans 
of the d War and the matters and conditions in the premises set 
| forth Bat to report their 1. » together with 99 —ç—f — for 


The Secretary will read 


not exceeding $20,000, which shall 
of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution, 
The resolution was agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to 
| Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. T ask unanimous consent that 
| 8. J. Res. 288, authorizing the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the leases and contracts executed by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, and for other purposes, which is the 
| resolution reported by the committee, for a committee of five; 
| Be- indefinitely postponed, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it will be 
| indefinitely postponed. 
| Mr. ROBINSON. Win the Senator explain why he did not 
| ask for the passage of the committee resolution? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can do that in a sentence, I 


l be paid out of the contingent fund 


by | think, Mr. President. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I do not want to take up very much time 
about the matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The committee resolution was a 
joint resolution, and the House has not acted on it. Therefore 
it is necessary for us to make this a Senate resolution if any- 
thing is to be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Very well. 


FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxxs of Washington in the 
chair) laid before the Senate the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives disagreeing to the amendments: of the Senate to the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res: 422) permitting the entry, free of 
duty, of certain domestic animals which have crossed the bound- 
ary line into foreign countries, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. McCunser,. Mr, Smoor, and Mr. Jones of New Mexico con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate; as iw Committee of the Whole; resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide for the clissifi- 
cation. of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field services, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I now ask that the reading 
of the bill be proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bulk 

The Reaping CLERK. Tlie Committee on Civil Service has re- 
ported an amendment to the bill to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 

Sec. 2. That the term “compensation schedules” means the sched- 
ules of positions, grades, and salaries as contained in section 13 of 


thi a Mee 

term “ department” means an executive department of the 
United States Government, a governmental establishment in the execu- 
tive branch of the United’ States Government which is not a part of 
an executive department, the municipat 8 of the District 
of Columbia, the Botanic Garden, Library of Congress, Library Build- 
1 Grounds, Government Printing Office, and the Smithsonian 
ustitution. 
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The term “the head of the department“ means the officer or group 
of officers in the department who are not subordinate or responsible to 
n other officer of the department. 

he term “board” means the personnel classification board estab- 
lished by section 3 hereof. 

The term position“ means a specific civilian office or 8 
whether occupied or vacant, in a department other than the follow- 
ing: Offices or employments in the Postal Service; teachers, librarians, 
school attendance officers, and employees of the community center de- 
partment under the Board of Education of the District of Columbia; 
officers and members of the Metropolitan police, the fire department ot 
the District of Columbia, and the United States park 2 and the 
commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, the Public Health Service, 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

i The 7955 " employee ” means any person temporarily or permanently 
n a position. 

The term “service” means the broadest division of related offices 
and employments. 

The term grade means a subdivision of a service, including one or 
more positions for which ap 5 the same basic qualifications 
and compensation are 8 the distinction between grades bein 
based upon differences in the importance, difficulty, responsibility, an 
value of the work. 

The term “ class” means a group of positions to be established under 
this act sufficiently similar in respect to the duties and responsibilities 
thereof that the same requirements as to education, experience, knowl- 
edge, and ability are demanded of incumbents, the same tests of fitness 
are used to choose qualified appointees, and the same schedule of com- 
pensation is made to apply with equity. 

The term compensation“ means any salary, wage, fee, allowance, 
or other emolument paid to an employee for service in a tion, 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby established an ex officio board, to be 
known as the personnel classification board, to consist of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget or an alternate designated by him, a 
member of the Civil Service Commission or an alternate designated — 
that commission, and the Chief of the United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency or an alternate designated by him. 


Mr. STERLING. In section 3, page 39, in line 16, of the com- 
mittee substitute, after the word “ alternate,” I move to insert 
the words “from that bureau“; in the same line to strike out 
the word “him” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “ the 
director”; in line 17, after the word “ alternate,” to insert the 
words “from that commission“; in the same line, to strike 
out the word “that” and to insert the word “the” in lieu 
thereof; in line 19, after the word “alternate,” to insert the 
words “from that bureau”; and in the same line to strike out 
the word “him” and to insert the words “the chief of the 
bureau.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ments to the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Secretary 
has been reading the bill quite rapidly 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think, perhaps, I know 
what the Senator from New Mexico has in mind, but if he will 
let the reading continue for the present until we get through 
with a couple of committee amendments we shall return to the 
portion of the bill he wishes to amend and an opportunity will 
be given for individual amendments. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. A 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. For what purpose, however, is 
the bill now being read—for committee amendments? 

Mr. STERLING. The bill is being read for committee 
amendments. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that be true, and if we are 
adopting committee amendments as we go along, then, from a 
parliamentary point of view, there would be no opportunity to 
amend the bill unless Senators should now offer their amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be ample opportunity for Senators 
to offer amendments to the committee amendment later. 

Mr. STERLING. The amendments which L am now offering 
are committee amendments. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Strictly speaking, I do not 
think so; but I am willing to act in accordance with the gen- 
eral understanding. 

Mr. STERLING. I will see that the Senator from New 
Mexico has an opportunity to present his amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it understood that after the amendments 
which are now being offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING] on behalf of the committee to the pending sub- 
stitute are agreed to it will then be open to amendments by 
Senators? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly, That is the understanding I 
have had all along. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The reading clerk resumed and continued the reading of the 
committee substitute, as follows: 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget or his alternate shall be 
chairman of the board, 

Subject to the approval of the President, the heads of the depart- 
ments shall detail to the board, at its request, for temporary service 
nnder its direction, officers or employees possessed of special knowledge, 
ability, or experience required in the classification and allocation of 


positions. The Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Bureau of Efficiency shall render the board such cooperation 


and assistance as the board may require for the performance of its 
duties under this act. 

The board shall make all necessary rules and regulations not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act and provide such subdivi- 
sions of the grades contained in section 13 hereof and such titles and 
definitions as it may deem necessary 8 to the kind and diffi- 


culty of the work. Its regulations shall provide for ascertaining and 
recording the duties of positions and the qualifications required of 
incumbents, and it shall prepare and publish an adequate statement 
giving (1) the duties and responsibilities involved in the classes to be 
established within the several grades, illustrated where necessary by 
examples of typical tasks, (2) the minimum qualifications required for 
the satisfactory performance of such duties and tasks, and (3) the 
titles given to said classes, ‘The board may from time to time desig- 
nate additional classes within the seyeral grades and may combine 
divide, alter, or abolish existing classes. Department heads shali 
romptly report the duties and responsibilities of new positions to the 
oard. The board shall make necessary adjustments in compensation 
for positions carrying maintenance and for positions requiring only 
part-time service. 

Sec. 4. That after consultation with the board, and in accordance 
with a uniform 2 prescribed by it, the head of each department 
shall allocate all positions in his department in the District of Co- 
lumbia to their appropriate grades in the compensation schedules and 
shall fix the rate of compensation of each employee thereunder, in ac? 
cordance with the rules prescribed in section 6 herein. Such alloca- 
tions shall be reviewed and may be revised by the board and shall 

me final upon their approval by said board. Whenever an existin 
position or a position hereafter created by law shall not fairly an 
reasonably be allocable to one of the grades of the several services 
described in the compensation schedules, the board shall adopt for such 
position the range of compensation prescribed for a grade, or a class 
thereof, comparable therewith as to qualifications and duties. 

Sec. 5. That the compensation schedules shall apply only to civilian 
employees in the departments within the District of Columbia, The 
board shall make a survey of the field services and shall Beh to 
Congress at its first regular session following the passage of this act 
schedules of positions, grades, and salaries for such services, which 
shall follow the principles and rules of the compensation schedules 
herein contained in so far as these are applicable to the field services. 
This report shall include a list prepared by the head of each depart- 
ment, after consultation with the board and in accordance with a 
uniform procedure prescribed by it, allocating all field positions in h 
department to their approximate grades in said schedules and fixing 
the proposed rate of compensation of each mgr noe thereunder in ac- 
cordance with the rules prescribed in section 6 herein. 

SEC. 6. That in determining the compensation to be established ini- 
tially for the several employees the following rules shall govern: 

1. In computing the existing compensation of an employee, any bonus 
which the employee receives shall be included. 

2. If the employee is receiving compensation less than the minimum 
rate of the grade or class thereof in which his duties fall, the com- 
pensation shall be increased to that minimum rate. 

3. If the Aage fed is receiving compensation within the range of 
salary prescribed for the appropriate grade at one of the rates fixed 
therein, no change shall be made in the existing compensation. 

. If the employee is receiving compensation within the range of 
salary prescribed for the appropriate grade, but not at one of the 
3 1 therein, the compensation shall be increased to the next 

er rate, 

5. If the employee is receiving compensation in excess of the range 
of salary prescribed for the appropriate grade or class thereof, no 
change shall be made in the existing compensation, 

6» All new appointments shall be made at the minimum rate of the 
appropriate grade or class thereof. but the board may authorize appoint- 
ments at rates above the minimum for the grade if such action is neces- 
sary in the interest of good administration. 

. In determining the rate of compensation which an employee shall 
receive, the principle of equal compensation for equal work irrespective 
of sex shall be followed. 

Sec. 7. Increases in compensation shall be allowed upon the attain- 
ment and maintenance of the appropriate efficiency ratings: Provided, 
however, That in no case shall the compensation of any employee be 
increased unless Congress has appropriated money from which the in- 
crease may lawfully be paid, nor shall the rate for any employee be 
increased beyond the maximum rate for the grade to which his posi- 
tion is allocated. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to pre- 
vent the promotion of an employee from one class to a vacant position 
in a higher class at any time in accordance with civil-service rules, and 
when so e the employee shall receive compensation according to 
the schedule established for the class to which he is promoted. 

Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall modify or repeal any existing 
preference in appointment or reduction in the service of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, or marines under any existing law or any 
Executive order now in force. 

Sec. 9. That the board shall have wers of review and revision 
over uniform systems of efficiency rating established for the various 
grades or classes thereof, which shall set forth the degree of efficiency 
which shall constitute ground for (a) increase in the rate of compensa- 
tion for employees who have not attained the maximum rate of the 
class to which their positions are allocated, (b) continuance at the 
existing rate of compensation without increase or decrease, (e) de- 
crease in the rate of compensation for employees who at the time are 
aboye the minimum rate for the class to which their positions are 
allocated, and (d) dismissal. In case of failure to adopt the revisions 
made by the board, appeal may be taken to the President. 

The head of each department shall rate in accordance with such 
systems the efficiency of each employee under his control or direction. 
‘he current ratings for each grade or class thereof shall be open to in- 
specon by thè representatives of the board and ny the employees of 
the department under conditions to be determined by the board after 
consultation with the department heads. 

Reductions in compensation and dismissals shall he made by heads of 
departments in all cases whenever the efficiency ratings warrant, as 
provided heréin, subject to the approval of the board. 

The board may require that one copy of such current ratings shall be 
transmitted to and kept on file with the board. 

Src. 10. That, subject to such rules and regulations as the President 
may from time to time prescribe, and regardless of the department or 
independent establishment in which the position is located, an employee 
may be transferred from a position in one grade to a vacant position 
within the same grade at the same rate of compensation. or promoted 
to a vacant position in a gn ores grade at a higher rate of compensation, 
any provision of existing statutes te the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Mr. STERLING, On page 45, line 12, after the word “com- 
pensation,” I move to insert the words “in accordance with 
civil-service rules,” so that it will read: 


a higher rate of compensation in accordance with civil-service rules. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

The reading clerk resumed the reading of the committee sub- 
stitute, as follows: 


Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to authorize or per- 
mit the transfer of an empl of the United States to a position under 
the municipal governmen oF the District of Columbia, or an cpt ge Son 
of the 5 1 of the District of Columbia to a position 
under the United States. 

Sec, 11. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
make permanent any ODRA ye Ereg Sn under existing law. 

Sec. 12. That it shall be the duty of the board to consider what 
consistent with efficiency and economy in the 

rvice and the maintenance of a reasonable standard of 
Living should be paid to the civilian employees of the Government; to 
ake a study of the rates of compensation provided in this act for 

e various services and grades with a view to any readjustment 
deemed by said board to be just and reasonable, Said board shall, 
after such study and at such subsequent times as it may deem necessary, 
report its conclusions wo Congress with any recommendations it may 
deem advisable. 

Sre. 13. That the compensation schedules be as follows: 

PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICE, 

The professional and scientific service shall include all classes of 

3 the duties of which are to perform routine, advisory, adminis- 

rative, or research work which is based upon the established principles 
of a profession or science, and which requires professional, scientific, 
or technical training equivalent to that i a a by graduation from 
a college or university of recognized standing. 

Gra 1, in this service, which may be referred to as the junior 
professional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under immediate supervision, simple and ele- 


menta work a geri 8 scientific, or technicul training 
us her specified, but little or no experience. 
The annual of compensation for positions in this grade shall 


be $1,860, $1,920, $2,000, $2,100, 82,200, $2,300, and $2,400. 

Grade 2, in this service, which may be referred to as the assistant 
professional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under immediate or general supervision, indi- 
vidually or with a small number of subordinates, work requiring pro- 
fessional, scientific, or technical training as herein previous 
8 and, to a limited extent, the exercise of independent judg- 
ment. 

The annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall be 


$2,400, $2,500, ped $2,700, $2,800, 82,900, and $8,000. 
Grade 8, in this service, which may be referred to as the associate 


professional grade, shall inciude all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to pone, individually or with a small number of trained 
assistants, under general supervision but with considerable latitude for 
the exerc of independent judgment, responsible work requiring ex- 
tended professional, scientific,.or technical training and considerable 


previous experience. 

The annual rates of sag ee for pole in this grade shall 
be $3,000, $3,100, $8,200, $3,800, $3,400, $3,500, and 83,800. 

Grade 4, in this service, which may be referred to as the full pro- 
fessional grade, shall melude all classes of positions the duties of which 
are to perform, under general administrative supervision, important 
specialized work airing extended professional, scientific, or technical 
traini and experience, the exercise of independent judgment, and the 
assumption of responsibility for results, or for the administration of a 
small scientific or technical organization. 

The annual rates of Se Fr for positions in this grade shali 
be $3,800, $4,000, $4,200, $4,400, $4,600, $4,800, and 85,000, unless 
a higher rate is specifically authorized by law. 

Grade 5, in this service, which may be referred to as the senior pro- 
fessional gra shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to act as assistant head of a large professional or scientific 
organization, or to act as A ve head of a major subdivision 
of such an organization, or to act as head of a small professional or 
scientific organization, or to serve as consulting s list, or inde- 
‘pendently to plan, con, gine and conduct investigations in original re- 
| oe or developmen work in a professional, scientific, or technical 


The annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 


be $5,2 ý 3 , and $6,000, unless a r rate is 
specifically authorized by law. 

Grade in this ce, which may be referred to as the chief pro- 
fessional grade, shall include all ses of positions the duties of 
which are to act as the scientific and administrative head of a major 
professional or scientific bureau, or as professional consultant to a de- 
|partment head or a commission or board dealing with professional, 
ogo ee or 1 oblems. i 40 1 

e annual rates of compensation for positions is de shall 
be $6,000, 86.00, $7,000, and $7,500, unless a higher rate ts specifically 
authorized by law. 

Grade 7 in this service. which may be referred to as the pro- 
fessional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties and 
requiremefits of which are more respensible and exacting than those 
8 in e 6. 

è annual rates of compensation for tions in this de shall 
$7,500, unless a higher rate is specifically authorized by iow 


SUBPROFESSIONAL SERVICER, 


The subprofessional service shall include all classes of tions the 
duties of which are to peers work which is incident, subordinate, or 
preparatory to the work required of employees holding positions in the 

rofeasional and sclentific service, and wh uires or inyolyes pro- 
essional, scientific, or technical training of any negroes inferior to that 
gab (me ce by graduation from a college or university of recognized 
standing. 

Grade 1 in this service, which may be referred to as the minor sub- 
professional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under immediate supervision, the simplest 
routine work in a professional, scientific, or technical organization. 
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The annual rates of compensation for itions in this grade shall 
be $900, $960, $1,020, , $1,140, 71200.“ and $1,260, 15 

Grade 2 in this service, which may be referred to as the under- 
subprofessional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to perform, under immediate supervision, assigned sub- 
ordinate work of a professional, scientific, or technical character, re- 
quiring limited training or experience but not the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment. 

The annual rates of compensation for tions in this grade shall 
be $1,140, $1,200, $1,260, $1,320, 81.380. $1,440, and $1,500, 

Grade 8 this service, which may be referred to as the junior sub- 
professional! grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under immediate supervision, subordinate work 
of a professional, scientific, or technical character, requiring consid- 
erable training or experience, but not the exercise of independent 


judgment, 
e annual rates of compensation for tions in this de shall 
be $1,820, $1,380, $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, $1,620, and $1,680. 

Grade 4 in this service, which may be referred to as the arsistant 
subprofessional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to perform, under immediate supervision, subordinate 
work of a professional, scientific, or technical character requiring con- 
siderable training or experience, and, to a limited extent, the exercise 
of independent judgment. 

The annual rates of 1 er for 
be $1,500, 1 95 $1,620, $1,680, 81.740. 800, and $1,860. 

Grade 5 in this service, which may be referred to as the main sub- 
professional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under immediate or general supervision, sub- 
ordinate work of a professional, sctentific, or technical character re- 

uiring a een knowledge of a limited field of professional, scien- 
fic, or technical work, and the exercise of independent judgment, or 
to supervise the work of a small number of employees performing äu- 
ties of an inferior grade in the subprofessional service. 

The annual rates of compensation for 1 in this ett shall 
be $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, $1,860, $1,920, $1,980, and $2,040, 

Grade 6 in this service, which may be referred to as the senior sub- 
professional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under immediate or general supervision, sub- 
ordinate but difficult and responsible work of a professional, scientific, 
ar technical character, requiring a thorough knowledge of a limited 
AAA of professional, scientific, or technical work, and the exercise of 
independent A or to superyise the work of a small number of 
employees holding positions in grade 5 of this service. 

he annual rates of 5 for positions iu this grade shall 
be $1,860, $1,920, $2,000, $2,100, $2,200, $2.300, and $2,400. 

Grade 7 in this service, which may be referred to as the principal 
subprofessional grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to perform, under general supervision, subordinate hut 
responsible work of a professional, scientific, or technical character 
requiring a working knowledge of the principles of the profession, art. 
or science involyed, and the exercise of independent Cer pong: or to 
supervise the work of a small number of employees holding positions 
in . 6 of this service, 

he annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 
be $2,100, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700. 

Grade 8 in this service, which may be erred to as the chief sub. 
professional grade. shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under general supervision, subordinate but difi- 
cult and responsible work of a professional, scientific, or technical char- 
acter, requiring a Renee, s working knowledge of the principles of the 
profession, art, or science involved, and the exercise of independent judg- 
ment, or to supervise the work of a small number of employees holding 
positions in grade 7 of this service. 

The annual rates of compensation for epee in this grade shall be 
$2,400, $2,500, $2,600, 82.7 2.800, $2,900, and $3,000. 

CLERICAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND FISCAL SERVICH. 

The clerical, administrative, and fiscal service shall include all classes 
of positions the duties of which are to perform clerical, administrative, 
or accounting work, or any other work commonly associated with office, 
business, or fiscal administration. 

Grade 1 in this service, which may be referred to as the under cleri- 
cal grade, shall include ali classes of positions the duties of which are to 
perform, under immediate supervision, the simplest routine office work. 
such as the following: 

Accounting and auditing: Entering in registers, cashbooks, or jour- 
nals, from verified original documents, without classification or distribu- 
tion, or with distribution in columns according to classification Indicated 
on original documents, (Longhand as distinguished from machine 


k.) 
v ndence : Comparing printed or typewritten mat- 


8 in this de shall 


Editorial and corres 
ter with copy and Indicating discrepancies, 

Mails and files : Sorting papers numerically or alphabetically. 

Indexing papers by names; filing by names or numbers. 

Filing punch cards where the work requires merely the ability to read 
the cards. 

Searching indexes (numeric or alphabetic). 

Reading and classifying mail for distribution where the classification is 
by large office divisions. 

Miscellaneous: Operating telephone switchboard. 

Sorting and counting valuable paper, stamps, currency, coin, coupons, 


etc. 

Verifying shipping lists of currency, securities, etc. 

Hand copying from simple text; addressing envelopes, 

Filling ac wledgment and similar forms. 

Ligon Fe | bills, checks, notices, statements, letters, etc., with records 
from which prepared. 

Proof reading and correcting errors in embossed plates and stencils. 

Office appliance operation: Operating addressing machines (addresso- 
graph, Be ap, Elliott, etc.), or n machines, mimeograph, etc.). 

erating fisting adding machines (Burroughs, Dalton, Sunstrand, 


.J. 

Punching cards for tabulating machines (Hollerith, Powers, Peirce, 
etc.). 

den names, addresses, and other information on metal plates 
for use in addressing machines (graphotype). 

Operating punch-card sorting machines (Hollerith, Powers, ete.). 

Stenography and typing: Typing from plain copy nontechnical ma- 


terial. with little or no tabular matter. 
Preparing stencils for addressing machine (Belknap). 
The annual 
be $1,140, $1, 


rates of com sation for positions in this grade shal! 
200, $1,260, $1,320, $1,380, $1,440, and $1,500. 


1923. 
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Grade 2 in this service, which may be referred to as the juni ae 
clerical grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of wht. 


re to 7 ee! oe immediate i fae ogg fae Sa assigned o po i, pt Ley i 3 
rience but no 
men such vy ithe 3 . 
ccoun Operating bookkeeping machines - 

red 3 or billing work (Underwood, Remington-Wahl, 

sher, N 

Entering in registers, cashbooks, or jou from verified o 
documents, with distribution in col ie or o Sna — 
classification. made by the entry clerk himself. (Longhand as listin 


guished from machine work.) 

Editorial and correspondence: Reviewing 888 letters, and re- 
ports for errors in grammar, punctua 

Selecting correspondence Pe and fi in appropriate items Items. 

Sone and files; Indexing papers by mamas indicating subject 
matter. 

Searching subject files for specific information. 

8 Copying tabular matter — jlonghand. 

1 operation : machi 

Eiry addition only (comptometer, 5 tor, etc.) 

ae automatic-feed add. phs. 
Operating tabulat machines ( ollerith, Powers, ete.). 
Person Pe for multigraph. 

TAS Keeping time records of personnel and preparing pay 


ases ont. supplies: Receiving and issuing supplies and stores. 
and transe . from reports, publica- 


nes, princi- 


. 


use in paoehing tabulation 
typing: 


0 3 words, e 


Typing 4 fron 3 copy in — technical 
8 g tabular ma | 


ressions, occur ; typing 
ter where o e reniri responsible for 8 


Per: ane ordinary ptenogri hie work, such as taking in short- 
nag tg a or positions. in t this de shall 
31 or positions. in S 
be $1,32 11 = 60, $1440. 440, 1 85. 81.620. and $1, 690. 
G 8 son re ae 1152 as the assistant 


a specialized kaaet. matter or the crerelae of inde 
or to su ise a small section performing simple c 
The positions of employees ‘orming the 2 
positions requiring qualifications of their incum — 5 anal be 
this Krade 

3 and a 
and 5 work 

Posting detail Aarena 3 sters, 8 or journals or 
errors in such led and tak- 


allocated to 

Operating bookkee machines ial ledger 
orth 1 Oper Remington- Wall. Burroughs. E lott. 
from se posting m: 
ing trial’ Dalaman: Aroor. (Longhand as distinguished from machine 


work. 
Ma routine examination of fiscal officers’ accounts where a 
Umited knowledge of „5 comptroller’s decisions, and minor 


is required 
ni and settling property returns. and accounts, includ 
on os papers filed as vouchers to property ac. 3 


Tudliting passenger et nee Te claims and bills not involving 
land grants and express claims and bills. 

Receivt che Tee sear or cash items and q keeping primary accounts thereof. 

Editoria correspondence : Hig correspondence in cases 
which . itne. special * and in which the facts are clear 
and the action to be taken is obvious. 

B pein or digesting simple cases for action by administrative 
officers. 

Legal: Performing clerical work in connection with the proceedings 
of cases instituted before a court, board, or other similar body, such — 
keepin, 2 of hearings, petitions, appeals, ete, 

s and files: Index xing or marking papers for filing by subjects 


according to a simp! 

Reading and cla a at Des diapa mail embracing a wide variety of subjects, 
which must be routed to many 4 ay employees, or where the 
work organization of the o involved and overlapping of 
functions between divisions is frequent, 

Miscellaneous: Operating telegraph. 

Performing routine clerical work in connection with receiving, sort- 


ing, storing, issuing, and shipping currency, bonds, securities, and 
3 stam paper, and keeping records of receipts, withdrawals, 
and balances thereof. 

Office app 


pliance operation: Operating computing and calculating ma- 
chines, involving subtraction, multi ifeation, ant E 
eter, Burroughs calculator, Monroe 

Personnel: Perform ing. clerical poe in connection mnel 
administration, 3 the application of civil-service wth personne 
mental rules and regulations. 

Purchases and supplies: Reviewing requisitions for supplies where the 
work requires the exercise of little discretion. 

Secretarial: Performing the work of secretarial clerk to the head of 
a minor branch of the service 

Statistical: Examining simple statistical reports or. schedules to de- 
Lae bed their accuracy and completeness and preparing them for tabu- 

on. 

Steno; ns pee fy and typing: Having direct supervision over a small 
groun, 2 

stonographle w work of more than average difficulty, such 

as 9 5 — in short 8 routine dictation in which 


chant, etc) (comptom- 


technical w rases occur frequently or 
in’ Shorthand thd transeribing’ d ate with constant variation of | of 
subject matter (not routine) but containing few t words, ex- 
88 saa 
rates of compensation for itions in = ae grade shall 
be 22880, 540 $1,620, $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, and $ 
Grade 4 this servi which may be referred ee tea asia 


clerical 5 shall inclu all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to perform, under immediate or general supervision, respon- 
sible office work requiring training and experience, the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment or knowledge of a specialized subject matter, or 


both, and an acquaintance with office procedure and ctice, or to 
supervise a — 2 — section or a small wection performing 


Accoun and auditing: Under a simple accounting syst N 
nalizing row — (or ing them direetiy to 2 ex) 
where ž ops must use ju * —— — — the accounts affected; 

ting of gene: T, errors therein, and taking trial 
9 —— “sein | nd as from machine ree) 

personal or or: partmership me-tax returns not invol 
$ feld it in order to determine the oe income under 


ederal — tax laws and the tax lia 
di fre grants. 


4 
e es 


Bri or digesting 
Com poini rr th denc * and da 
omposing an ctating correspon: re memoran 
involving an understanding of complicated, omice procedure and o 


Policies. 
: Indexing or marking papers for filing by subjects 


5 * = pening, plese ti dispatchin lasai- 
e for o g. routing, g. e 
fying, 1 g, and Sling mail in a small Niele rg organization 
where the responsibility ‘or such functions is vested in one position, 
und supervisin; . — rk of ase ts when 
Personnel: aving N rvision over the work of a 
of clerks n time rec and the preparation of 


and Supplies: Reviewing 8 for supplies, when 
the work requires the exercise of considerable discretion. 
Supervising or administering a large storeroom or warehouse. 
Statistical: parng statistical ta and 3 3 
a definite plan out, and 3 mple related pr 
0 a 82 20 process or series yo re! 
roning the — a pane a aai prs ula: 10 i 85 high 
enograp an ng: erforming el p Fs —— 
grade, such as 8 shorthand and transcri 3 dictation in which 
technical words, expressions, and phrases occur frequently with con- 
stant variation of ae eet matter. 
The annual rates o mpensation for tions in this ro shall 
be an 680, 8 hi $1,600, 500, $ 860. wie 920, BED. ry $2,04 


Grade may Sa refer: as tre senior 


ence, the sete 
subjeet mat- 


o to 5 

perv: section 

5 in 9 difficult but routine office work. The positions of employees 

8 the following duties, and positions requiring — quali- 
cations of their incumbents, shall be allocated to this grade: 

Accounting and audi 5 and journalizin 
counting purposes pay r ime reeords, and r tions or other 
records of property ned. 

Making examinations of fiseal officers’ accounts where a thorough 
knowledge of tions, comptroller’s decisions, and 2 points 
of law is ee 

zing corporation income and profts tax returns for. tbe pur- 
of determining the taxable income under the Federal income tax 


ep and the tax liability. 
Analyzing personal and oe gone income and profits tax returns, 
which ve been given a field audit, for the purpose of determining 


the taxable income under the Federal income tax laws and the tax 


Habili 

Ma resing and having E l responsibility for the receiving 
and paying of money in a small bureau or establishment where the 
disbursements relate almost exclusively to salaries and travel. 

Editorial and correspondence: C necting correspondence in cases 
of moderate complexity rT uiring considerable special knowledge, in 
which the determination of the facts and the action to be taken involres 
the exercise of ju t er tion 

Legal: Performing e ee 8 work in connection with the 
roceedings of cases instituted before a court, board, or other similar 
body, such as acknowledging, 8 docketing appeals, peti- 
ponn and other: documents and udicating 


nization. 
assing claims. or other matters, disposition of which involv 
knowledge . laws, re tions, and office ure, but no’ 
a general legal knowledge ; ucting correspondence arising in con- 
nection therewith. 
Miscellaneous: Having general supervision oper a group of counters 
of money and securities sand directing distribution of ~~, work, 
Personnel: Having general supervision over a central. time record 
and pay-roll organization involving the management of a large group 
en — 6 on time records and pay rolls. 
8 work involving supervisory responsibility — the exercise 


for cost 2c- 


g them to an 


of independent judgment and discretion in connection with the person- 
nel administration of a Government organization ; 1 and 
ing in the administration and application the 


applying, or 3 
civilservlee laws and rules. 
Poa and * Performing oo and spelled 3 
involved in the a of purchases of vari oe: a ae es, 
equipment; compilin 48888 of requirements for materials, — — 
or equipment, and soliciting bids and quotations. 
Secretarial: Performing the work of a secretarial clerk to the head 
of a major branch of the service. 
Statistical : Performin statistical clerical. work 8 — 
Ne a knowl edge ef difficult or complicated procedure and the e 
poe mature judgment, or supervising a small statistical clerical 
nization, being responsible for the output, flow of work, bg 
Stenography and typing: Making stenographie reports of the 
3 of meetings, conferences, hearings: or similar gatherings w 
te; 3 are more or less informal. 
ual rates of ey en m for positions in this grade shall be 
$1,800, 31,920. $2,000, $2,100, 222005 $2,300, and $2,400. 


5106 
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Grade 6 in this 8 which may be referred to as the principal 
ude 


clerical grade, shall in all classes of positions the duties of which 
are 5 under general supervision, exceptionally difficult and 
respo le office work, requiring extended training and experience, the 
exercise of independent judgment or knowledge of a s lized and 
complex subject matter, or both, and a thorough knowledge of office 
lure and practice, or to serve as the r ized authority or ad- 

viser in matters requiring long experience and an exceptional knowledge 
gf the most difficult and complicated procedure or of a yore oct m 
mplex subject, or to supervise a large or important o organiza- 
tion 8 in difficult or varied work. The posi 


Accounting and auditing: Under a complex serie he system, jour- 
oper) when the 
ected, Roe 
trial balance thereof, 
tements, such as bal- 
operation statements. 

Assisting in the designing and installing of accounting systems of a 
sap nature requiring a knowledge of accounting theory and 
practice. 

Auditing transportation claims and bills, verifying transportation 
rates and charges involving allowances, divisions, or grants, and 
handling correspondence ip connection therewith. 

Supervising the work of auditing and settling claims and accounts 
in a section of an auditor's office or performing the more difficult work 
of the section. 

Editorial and correspondence: Editing and revising material for pub- 
He distribution, advising with authors as to arrangement of materials, 
and lu ngot copy for printers guidance. Preparing summaries of re- 
or the press, 

Briefing and digesting cases of exceptional complexity for action by 
cers. 

Conducting correspondence in complex cases requiring much special 
knowledge, in which the determination of the facts and the action to be 
taken requires independent Judgment and discretion. 

Mails and files: Indexing or marking papers for filing according to a 
complex subject system embracing a great variety of subjects. 

Having responsible supervision over a large mail and file division 
where the subject matter of the correspondence Is of a varied nature, 
and devising methods for the expeditious conduct of the work. 

Miscellaneous: Having direct charge of a large stock vault or a 
group of vanita and supervising a group of clerks receiving, storing, 
safeguarding, issuing, and shipping securities, keeping records and in- 
dexes thereof, taking inventories, and making reports as required, 
where the transactions are numerous, and conducting correspondence 
e ged in the distribution of 

uperyising the work of a large group enga n the distribution 9 
publications, devising methods of facilitating and expediting the work, 
and making necessary reports and conducting correspondence. 

Personnel; Having general supervision over the personnel office of 
a small Government organization. 

Purchases and supplies: Passing upon requisitions for printing and 
binding and su ising the distribution or sale of publications, in- 
cluding maps, charts, and departmental forms and blanks, in a depart- 
ment or large bureau. 

Stenography and typing: Making verbatim reports of the proceed- 
8 of formal conferences and meetings. 

he annual rates of compensation for positions in this Fate shall 

2.200. $2,300. 82.400. $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700. 

n this service, which may be referred to as the assist- 
ant administrative grade, shall include all classes of positions 
the duties of which are to perform, under general supervision, re- 
sponsible office work along specialized and technical lines, requirin, 
specialized 9 and experience and the exercise of independen 
judgment, or as chief clerk to supervise the general business operations 
of a small independent establishment or a minor bureau or division of 
an executive department, or to supervise a large or important office 
organization enga in difficult and specialized work. he positions 
of employees pe rope | the owing duties. and positions requiring 
mages qualifications of thelr incumbents, shall be allocated to this 
grade: 

Accounting and auditing: Settling the accounts of common carriers 
on the basis of commercial rates less the proper land-grant deductions, 

Revising disbursing officers’ accounts involving payments for freight 
transportation. A 

Directing and napag independent responsibility for the receiving 
and paying of money in a small bureau or establishment where the 
disbursements are somewhat varied. 

Analyzing consolidated corporation income and profits tax returns 
not involving a field audit for the purpose of determining the taxable 
income under the Federal income tax laws and the tax — * 
(Tue position of an employee who has been engaged upon these 
duties for a period of not less than one year, and whose responsi- 
bilities have increased proportionately may, in the discretion of the 
head of the department concerned, placed in grade 9, sub; 
however, to the approval of the Personnel Classification Board.) 

Editorial and correspondence: Supervising and laying out the work 
of a group of clerks engaged in conducting important or specialized 
correspondence, ‘te 

Legal: Supervising the work of a group enga in recelying, ac- 
knowledging, 3 docketing. Maerz, Aline. examining, and 
assigning appeals, pleadings, petitions, or other documents used in the 
proceedings of cases instituted before a Government board, commission, 
or other body possessing porsa of adjudication ; conferring with at- 
torneys, plaintiffs, and others, and advising them as to the practice, 
procedure, and preparation of cases; deciding matters of practice and 
procedure ; and similar duties. 

Miscellaneous: Haying direct charge of a large vault or group of 
vanlts containing large quantities of securities, and supervising a group 
of clerks receiving, storing, safeguarding, issuing, and shipping securi- 
ties held in trust by the United States, making substitutions and ex- 
changes, clipping coupons and 1 therefor, keeping records and 
indexes thereof, taking inventories and making reports as required 
where the transactions are numerous, and conducting correspondence 
relating to the work. 

Personnel: Performing the duties of assistant to a personnel officer 
— large Government establishment where the personnel work requires 
a large force. 


Purchase and supplies: Having responsibility for the procurement, 


receipt, storage, issue, and maintenance of supplies and equipment of a 
varied nature in an executive department, large bureau, or independent 
establishment, 


Secretarial: Performin 
a bureau having jurisdi 
visions. 
The annual rates of compensation for 
be $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, 000. 
rade 8 in this service, which may be referred to as the assoclate 
administrative grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to perform, under general supervision, difficult and re- 
sponsible office work along specialized and technica! lines, requirin 
specialized training and experience and the exercise of independen 
judgment, or to supervise a ares or important office organization en- 
gaged in work Involving specialized training on the part of the 


oyees. 
he annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shali 
be Ae $2,800, $2,900, $3,000, $3,100, 13.200, and $3,300. 
rade 9 in this service, which may be referred to as the full ad- 
ministrative grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to prem under general supervision, exceptionally difficult 
and responsible office work pra" specialized and technical lines, requir- 
ing considerable alized training and experience and the exercise 
of independent judgment, or as chief clerk, to S 
business operations of a large independent establishment or a major 
bureau or division of an executive department, or to supervise a large 
or important office 5 engaged in work involving technical 
training on the part of the employees. 

e annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 
be $3,000, $3,100, $3,200, $3,300, 83.400. 8 and 83.600. 

Grade 10 in this service. which may referred to as the senior 
administrative grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to perform, under general supervision, the most dificult 
and responsible office work along specialized and technical lines, re- 
quiring extended training, considerable experience, and the exercise 
of independent judgment, or to oe eg a large or important office 
organization engaged in work involving considerable technical train- 
mag See experience on the part of the employees. 

he annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 
be $3,300, $3,400, $3,500, $5,600, $3,700, $3,800, and $3,900. 

ade 11 in this service, which may be referred to as the assistant 
chief administrative grade, shall include all classes of positions the 
duties of which are to perform the most difficult and responsible office 
work along specialized and technical lines, requiring extended training 
and ex ence, the exercise of independent Judgment, and the assump- 
tion of responsibility for results, or to super the general business 
operations of an executive department, or to su se a large and im- 
portant office organization sh in work involving extended training 
and considerable experience on the part of the employees. 

e annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 
be $3,800, $4,000, $4,200, $4,400, $4,600, 4.800. and $5,000, unless a 
higher pay is specifically authorized by law. 

rade 12 in this service, which may be referred tp as the chief ad- 
ministrative grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to supervise the design and installation of office systems, 
methods, and procedures, or to be head of a small bureau in case pro- 
fessional or scientific training is not required or to perform work of 
similar importance, difficulty, and responsibility. 
The annual rates of compensation Ter postions in this grade shall be 
$5,200, $5,400, $5,600, $5,800, and $6, unless a higher rate is spe- 
fically authorized by law. 
Grade 13 in this service, which may be referred to as the executive 
grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of which are to 
supervise the design of systems of accounts for use by private cor- 

rations subject to regulation by the United States, or to act as the 

echnical consultant to a department head or a commission or board 
in connection with technical or fiscal matters, or to act as chief of 
a large bureau or a bureau having important administrative or in- 
8 functions in case professional or scientific training is not 
requ sea or to perform work of similar importance, difficulty, and re- 

ng i 
The ae rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 
be $6,000, $6,500, $7,000, and $7,500, unless a higher rate Is specifically 
authorized by law. 

Grade 14 in this service, which may be referred to = the special 
executive grade, shal] include all classes of positions the duties and 
requirements of which are more responsible and exacting than those 
described in grade 15. p 

The annual rates of compensation for tions In this grade shall 
be $7,500, unless a higher rate is specifically authorized by law. 

CUSTODIAL SERVICE. 


The custodial service shall include all classes of positions the duties 
of which are to supervise or to perform manual Med involved in the 
custody, maintenance, and protection of public buildings, premises, and 
equipment, the transportation of public officers, employees, or property, 
and the transmission of official papers. 

Grade 1, in this service, which may be referred to as the junior 
messenger grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 
which are to run errands, to check parcels. or to perform other light 
manual or mechanical tasks with little or no responsibility. 

The annual rates of compensation for positions jn this grade shall 
be $600, 8630, $660, $690, $720, $750, and $780. 

Grade 2, in this service, which may be referred to as the office-laborer 

de, shall include all classes of positions the duties of which are to 
andle desks, mail sacks, and other heavy objects and to perform 
similar work ordinarily required of unskilled laborers; to operate ele- 
vators; to clean office rooms; or to perform other work of similar 
character. 

The annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall be 
$900, $960, $1,020, $1,080, and $1,140: Provided, That charwomen 
working part time be paid at the rate of 40 cents an hour and head 
charwomen at the rate of 45 cents an hour. 

Grade 3, in this service, which may be referred to as the minor cus- 
todial grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of which 
are to perform, under immediate supervision, custodial or mannal office 
work with some degree of responsibility, such as guarding office or 
storage buildings; operating paper-cutting, canceling, enyelope-opening. 
or envelope-sealing machines: firing and 5 up steam in boilers 
used for heating purposes in office buildings, cleaning boilers, and oiling 
machinery and related apparatus; operating passenger or freight auto- 
mobiles; packing goods for shipment; supervising a large group of 
charwomen; running errands and doing light manual or mechanical 
tasks with some responsibility ; carrying important documents from one 
office to another; or attending the door and private office of a depart- 
ment head or other public officer. 

The annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall be 
$1,020, $1,080, $1,140, $1,200, and $1,260, 


the work of private secretary to the head of 
on over a group of major divisions or subdi- 


228062 in this grade shall 
2,900, and $3 


em 


the general 
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Grade 4 in this service, which may be referred to as the under- 
custodial grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of 


which are to perform, under general supervision, cu work of a 
responsible character, such as supervising a small force of unskilled 
Jaborers; directly supervising a small detachment of watchmen or 
building guards; firing and keeping up steam in heating apparatus and 
operating the boilers and other equipment used for heating purposes; 
or 8 neral semimechanical new or repair work requiring 


some skill wi and tools, 

The annual rates of 8 for tions in this grade shall 
be $1,140, $1,200, $1,260, $1,320, $1,380, $1,440, and $1,500. 

Grade 5 in this servi which may be referred to as the junior 
custodial grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of which 
are to have general supervision over a small force of watchmen or 
building E p or to have direction of a considerable detachment of 
uch employees; to supervise the operation and maintenance of a small 

eating plant and its auxiliary equipment; or to perform other work 
of similar character. 

The annual rates of compensation for 
$1,320, 81,380, $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, $1,620, and $1 66 8 

Grade 6 in this service, which may referred to as the assistant 
custodial grade, shall include all classes of tions the duties of 
which are to assist in the supervision of la rees of watchmen and 
building guards, or to have general supervision over smaller forces; to 
supervise a large force of unskilled laborers; to repair office appliances; 
or to perform other work of similar character. 

The annual rates of compensation for positions in ot ore shall be 
$1,500, $1,560, $1,620, $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, and $1, Š 

Grade 7 in this service, which may be referred to as the main cus- 
todial grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of which 
are to supervise the work of skilled mechanics; to supervise the opera- 
tion and maintenance of a large beatin; lighting, and power plant 
and all auxiliary mechanical and electrical devices and equipment; to 
have general supervision’ over large forces of watchmen building 
guards; or to perform other work of similar character. 

The annual rates of compensation for ponies in this grade shall 
be $1,680, $1,740, $1,800, $1,860, $1,920, $1,980, and $2,040. 

Grade 8 in this service, which may be referred to as the senior cus- 
todial grade, shall include all classes of positions the duties of which 
are to direct supervisory and office assistants, mechanics, watchmen, 
elevator conductors, laborers, janitors, messengers, and other employees 
engaged in the custody, maintenance, and protection of a small build- 
ing, or to assist in the direction of such employees when e in 
similar duties in a large building, or to perform other e work 

1 — . — for positions in this grade shall 


of equal difficulty and responsibil 
60. $1,930, $2.00; 82 100, $2,200, $2,300, and $2,400 
rade 9 in this service, which may be refer: is. th 


tions in this de shall be 


The 
be $1,860, 


4 may erred to as the principal 
custodial de, shall include all classes of itions the duties of 
which are to direct supervisory and office assistants, mechanics, watch- 
men, elevator conductors, laborers, janitors, her em- 


large 
ng, or st in the direction of suc oyees when — 
r duties in a group of buildings, or to perform other custodial 
work of equal difficulty and responsibility. 
The annual rates of compensation for positions in this grade shall 


messengers, ot 
piores engaged in the custody, maintenance, and 8 ofa 
11 — o assi: h emp. 
n 


be $2,100, 200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, and $2,700. 
Grade 1 this service, which may be referred to as the chief cus- 
todial grade, shall include ali classes of positions the duties of which 


are to direct supervisory and office assistants, mechanics, watchmen, 
elevator conductors, laborers, janitors, messengers, and other employees 
ee in the custody, maintenance, and protection of a group of 
buildin Boe to perform other custodial. work of equal difficulty and 
respons ty. 

he annual rates of compensation for positions in this de shall 
be $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, and $3,000, 

SKILLED TRADES SERVICE, 


The skilled trades service sball Include all classes of positions the 
duties of which are to perform, assist in, or supervise apprentice, helper, 
or Plot ea e work in a recognized trade or craft. 

rade 1 may be referred to as the apprentice grade, and the com- 
pensation for classes of itions in this grade shall be in accordance 
with the prevailing pr ce. 


Grade 2 may be referred to as the helper grade, and the compensation 
for classes of poetens in this grade shall be in accordance with the 

ructice. 

Grade . be referred to as the 2 grade, and the com- 
pensation for classes of positions in this grade shall be in accordance 
with the 2 practice. 

Grade 4 may be referred to as the foreman de, and the compensa- 
tion for classes of positions in this grade shall be in accordance with 
the prevailing practice, 

Grade 5 may be referred to as the general foreman grade, and the 
compensation of classes of positions in this grade s be in accord- 
ance with the prevailing practice. 

Grade 6 aa be referred to as the mechanical supervisor grade, and 
the compensation of classes of 1 in this grade shall be in accord - 
ance with the prevailing practice. 

: COMMON AND SPECIALIZED LABOR SERVICE. 


The common and specialized labor service shall include all classes of 
positions the duties of which are to perform or direct manual work 
reing more or less special skill or experience but no knowledge or 
skill in a trade or craft coming within the skilled trades service. 4 
an è 


Grade 1 w be referred to as the common labor 
compensation for classes of positions in this grade be accord- 
ance with the prevailing practice. 

Grade 2 mg be referred to as the specialized labor e, and the 
compensation for classes of positions in this grade sh be in accord- 
ance with the prevailing practice. 

Grade 3 1 be referred to as the semiskilled r and the 
compensation for classes of positions in this grade shall be in accord- 
ance with the prevailing practice. 

Grade 4 ney referred to as the labor ip con gga PBT grada and the 
compensation for classes of positions in this grade sh. be in accord- 
ance with the prevailing practice. 

Wh it is provided for any grade of the skilled trades or the com- 
mon and specialized labor service that the compensation shall be. in 
accordance with the prevailing practice, such practice shall be deter- 
mined by ent between the head of the rtment and a repre- 
sentative of tha alkas affected, in the employment of the Government, 
such agreement to be subject to the rg dig of the board. In the event 
of a failure to agree on such prevailing practice, or in the event of 
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the nonapproval of any agreement reached by the head of the depart- 
ment e representative of such class, then such prevailing practice 
shall be deter ed by the board, 


-In fixing the rates of pay for employees of the skilled trades or th 
common and specialized labor service, leave continuity of 


employment, payment for rey. and Sundays, an other conditions 


of employment peculiar to the Government service shall be taken into 


consideration, 
msation fixed in accordance with the pro- 


Sec. 14. The rates of com 
visions of section 4 hereof shall become effective July 1, 1923, and all 


provisions of existing law fixing or limiting the rates of compensation 
of the positions covered by the compensation schedules contained in this 
act are hereby as of that date. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on page 83, line 1, after 
the word “ employment,” I move to insert the words “ including 
cost of living.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Reanna CLERK. On page 83, line 1, after the word 
“employment,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words 
“including cost of living.” y 
Beni KING. Mr. President, how will the paragraph read 

en 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph as it would read if amended. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

In fixing the rates of pay for employees of the skilled trades or 
the common and specialized labor service, leave privileges, continui 
of employment, payment for holidays and Sundays. other condi- 
tions of employment, including cost of living, peculiar to the Govern- 
ment service shall be taken into consideration, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from South Dakota to rule 5, 
which we were discussing some little time ago, and inquire 
if he is not willing to accept the provision which passed the 
House. It is on page 43, at the top of the page—paragraph 5 
of section 6. 

The House had a provision there which is precisely in keep- 
ing with my thought on the subject. The House provision can 
be found on page 6, paragraph 5, beginning at line 9. If the 
Senator from South Dakota will agree to that, it will saye 
time. Otherwise, I should feel like asking for the presence 
of a quorum, so that the Senate might understand the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want to call the Sena- 
tor's attention to the reason why this wording was put in the 
Senate bill in preference to that of the House. 

After making an examination of the, employees who would 
be affected by paragraph 5 on page 43 we found that most of 
those who would be affected were old soldiers who were in the 
Government service, and we really felt that we did not want to 
change the compensation received to-day by those old men. I 
do not say that those soldiers are the only employees that will 
be affected; there may be some older people in the service, but 
I think the wording of this provision that we have is the hest 
possible wording that could be devised to take care of the situa- 
tion that exists to-day in the District of Columbia. 

If this applied to the field service—and there is where the 
great bulk of the Government employees are—then I should 
say that the Senator from New Mexico was right, and I think 
whenever the field service is taken in the provision of the 
House bill is the proyision that will apply and that should 
apply, but I thought it was rather unfortunate—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is quite appar- 
ent that we are not going to come to an agreement regarding 
this amendment; but before calling for a quorum, and in the 
presence of those who are here now, I want to say that with 
about 75 or 80 people working for a year under the classifica- 
tion commission, of which I was chairman, we investigated the 
subject to which the Senator from Utah now refers, and we did 
not find the state of facts which he has just stated. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Mexico exactly what he meant by his earlier statement? 
Does he mean that this paragraph No. 5 contains the idea 
which he had in mind for legislation, or that this notion of 
reducing the compensation of these employees is repugnant to 
him? I probably was not paying sufficiently close attention to 
what the Senator said at the outset of his remarks. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I am sorry to say that I am sure 
the Senator from New Hampshire did not hear my former 
statement at all, because I made it about an hour and a half 
ago, when the Senator was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. MOSES, I did not hear the statement; I was not in the 
Chamber then, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
as far as I am personally concerned, and other members of the 
committee, I have no objection at all to that provision; in fact, 
I insisted upon it, as the Senator from South Dakota knows. 
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Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator from Utah mean paragraph 5 
on page 6? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Paragraph 5, on page 6, should 
be inserted for paragraph 5 on page 43. 

Mr. MOSES. Is there an issue of fact here between the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. MOSES. I want to get this clear in my own mind if I 
have to vote on an amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. The Senator from Utah, as I understand, points out 
that the employees affected by this provision are chiefly veter- 
ans of the Civil War. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator that there are 
only a very few of those. The Senator was right as to the em- 
ployees generally; but some of the old soldiers did take the 
civil-service examination, and they have been kept in the serv- 
ice, and perha 

Mr. MOSES. How about the application of the retirement 
act to these men? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say; that will come into effect; 
but there are quite a number of them that have asked that 
they be kept on until the two-year period, amounting to four 
years in all, has elapsed. It can not amount to more than a 
year or two at most. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; but of course I assume that the Senator 
from New Mexico does not want paragraphs in legislation of 
this character, which is designed to be permanent legislation, 
drawn to affect a small, selected group of people who can 
receive the benefits of the legislation only through a limited 
period of time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe the Senator 
understands the provisions of this bill, Mr. President. I move, 
on page 43, to strike out paragraph 5 as it appears in the 
amendment reported by the committee and to Insert in lieu 
thereof paragraph 5 as it appears in the House bill on page 6, 
without the strike-out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What page is that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Page 48. 

Mr, STERLING. It will be the corresponding rule in the 
House bill. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. I move that the corre- 
sponding provision which passed the House be inserted instead 
of that reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? I 
am very much gratified to see the interest that is being mani- 
fested in this proposal by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR], because the Senator from Tennessee, who sat with 
the Senator from South Dakota and other Members of the 
Senate and the House on the commission of which I was a mem- 
ber to reclassify the salaries in the Postal Service, took exactly 
the position which is taken in paragraph 5, on page 43. The 
Senator from South Dakota and the Senator from Tennessee 
will corroborate me in the statement that we did not under- 
take to do any injustice to anybody anywhere in the Postal 
Service by reduction of salaries. Now I understand that the 
Senator from New Mexico wishes to insert in this bill—a bill 
whose central purpose is to increase salaries, and therefore to 
ameliorate the condition of civil-service employees—a provi- 
sion which, if I understand it, will probably work a hardship 
on a considerable group of people within the civil service, a 
group who should have our utmost consideration, haying been 
described by the Senator from Utah, who probably knows as 
much about the civil service as any Member of this body, as a 
group made up almost wholly of veterans of the Civil War. 
If I misinterpret the purpose of the Senator from New Mexico 
in what he is attempting to do to the bill now, I hope that he 
will clarify my judgment on the subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, my attention was tem- 
porarily diverted to something else, but I should like to have 
an explanation. What is the provision that is referred to? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on page 43. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What section? 

Mr. SMOOT. Section 5, at the beginning of the page. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can explain 
the matter to the Senate in just a few words; but if there is 
to be any contest about it, I prefer that we get a quorum here 
so that the Senate may understand what is going on. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is perfectly within the prov- 
ince of the Senator from New Mexico to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Lenroot Robinson 
Bayard Glass 3 Sheppard 
Borah Gooding McCumber Shortridge 
Brandegee Hale McKellar Smith 
Brookhart Harris McKinley Smoot 
Broussard Harrison McNary Stanfield 
Bursum efiin Moses Sterlin 
Capper Johnson New Sutherland 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Norris Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash Oddie Wadsworth 
Dial ello; Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham Kendrick Owen Warren 
Edge eyes Page Watson 
Ernst Kin Phipps Weller 
Frelinghuysen Ladd Ransdell Willis 
George La Follette Reed, Pa. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May we have order while we listen to 
what the Senator from New Mexico has to say? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I asked for a 
call of the Senate for the reason that I think we have before 
us a question of very considerable importance. It is easily 
understood, however, and I think the Senate will bear with me 
in making a short statement. 

In 1919 Congress established a joint commission for the pur- 
pose of providing a plan for the reclassification of the civilian 
employees in the District of Columbia. I was chairman of that 
commission. We had a number of experts and other people em- 
ployed to assist us in that work. It continued for about a year, 
and we made a most thorough investigation of the situation 
regarding the compensation of the employees in the District. 

We found this situation to exist: In one case there was a 
man doing a certain job getting $2,000 a year. Immediately 
by his side another man, doing precisely the same kind of work, 
and no better, was getting $4,000. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, that condition of affairs existed be- 
fore any sort of classification had been attempted in the Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before there was any allocation at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. That was in 1919, 
when we started in. 

Mr. STERLING. Further, that was due then largely to war 
conditions. There was a rush to get things done. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was during war times, and 
it came about by reason of the conditions which prevailed 
during the war, to a very great extent. 

Mr. MOSES. May I interrupt the Senator once more? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In just a moment. The way 
it came about was this: Each department of the Government 
was struggling to get assistance and help in the organization 
of new bureaus, and as we made appropriations for the organi- 
zation of new bureaus we did not undertake to classify the 
employees who should be engaged, but we gave lump-sum appro- 
priations, and that had the result, largely, to which I have 
just referred, and there was absolute discrimination. As I 
said, salaries varied from $2,000 to $4,000 for precisely the 
same kind of work. 

There were thousands of cases where the variation was great, 
but not so great as I have indicated in the illustration which I 
gave awhile ago. Now I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator has 
brought out what he has, because it bears directly upon the 
question I intended to propound to him. He has pointed out 
with emphasis the evil of lump-sum appropriations by showing 
clearly to the Senate and to the country that under that system 
we had two sets of employees doing exactly the same character 
of work, in most cases doing the same work side by side in the 
same room, often at adjoining desks, one paid under a statutory 
provision and the other paid out of a lump-sum appropriation, 
where the latter salary was fixed by the whim of the superior 
officer, to the discredit of the service, to the production of in- 
efficiency in the service, as I believe, and absolutely to the 
ravishment of the Treasury in most instances. I am very glad 
the Senator has brought that out. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator from New 
Hampshire for his contribution to this discussion. It is for the 


purpose of doing away with that very sort of thing that this 
legislation is proposed. 
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The question immediately before the Senate is, What are we 
going to do with the present employees? Under this bill there 
is established, in the first place, a service, which is a very broad 
division of public employment, and that service is divided into 
various grades. In one service there are as many as 13 dif- 
ferent grades. Within each grade are various classes. The com- 
pensation for the various grades varies in a very substantial 
degree. There are as many as eight or nine different amounts of 
compensation within the same grade. It is specified in this bill 
that these employees shall be allocated to certain classes of 
certain grades by a board established by this bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Just a moment. There are some 
people in the Government service to-day who are receiving com- 

sation which is higher than the highest rate provided In this 

{ll for the highest class within a grade; and the question is, 

What are we going to do with those who are now engaged in a 

job and who are getting compensation higher than the highest 
rate provided for in this bill? 

My proposition is to let them have the highest rates provided 
for in the grade, and in that way you get them at least within 
certain bounds, There are some people to-day, for instance, get- 
ting $4,000 a year in a position which is worth only $2,000 a year, 
and the man holding such a position can keep that place for life 
at $4,000 a year, while everybody around him and everybody who 
comes in the service hereafter will bave to sit by his side and get 
$2,000 a year. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator if he 
understands the purpose of this bill is to continue at their pres- 
ent salaries all these lump-sum employees? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator will read the para- 
graph on page 48—— 

Mr. MOSES, I have just read it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does precisely that thing. 

Mr. MOSES. Am I to understand that this bill makes no dis- 
crimination whatever between those civil-seryice employees who 
hold their positions by statute, under a fixed appropriation, 
where there is a limited number of employees to whom that ap- 
propriation can be paid, where merely the multiplication table is 
applied to an item in an appropriation bill, and those people who 
are paid out of a lump-sum appropriation, paid, as I have recently 
said, at the whim or caprice, or through the favor, of a superior 
officer? Will the former class be put upon exactly the same basis 
under this bill with the latter class, who receive the high salary 
through some good fortune, to be carried over into a civil-service 
classification which will give them those positions and those 
salaries for the balance of their natural lives? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I mean precisely that, if I under- 
stand the bill, and I may call attention to the language of the 
bill. I read from page 38, if the Senator from New Hampshire 
will give me his attention, where it is provided— 

The term employee means any person temporarily or permanently 
in a position. 

It is those people we are undertaking to fix compensation for 
in this bill, and under this paragraph 5, at the top of page 43, 
the salary of as è one of them can not be reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. ill the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I understand the Senator intends presently to 
offer his amendment in a modified form? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. With a view of preventing an injustice being 
done to this limited class of employees, whom the Senator from 
Utah describes as the veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows, but that does not go to the root of the evil which the 
Senator from New Mexico bas been describing. That will not 
cure the evil at all. The modification which the Senator from 
New Mexico has in mind to make to the amendment which he 
originally proposed will have to be broadened so that these 
lump-sum employees can not secure all these permanent benefits 
from the legislation, which the Senator from New Mexico thinks 
will apply to them, and which he has conyinced me will apply 
to them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that 
these lump-sum employees, under my proposal, will not retain 
their present compensation, unless it be low enough to come 
within the grade fixed in the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Let me ask the Senator if he has reported his 
amendment in its perfected form? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not. 
opportunity yet to do that. 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was addressing 
myself to the amendment which he originally proposed, and 
which I understood was to be modified with reference to 
yeterans of the Civil War. 


I have not had an 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true. 

Mr. MOSES. What I want to get at is whether, when he has 
perfected his amendment, as he has in mind to do, it then will 
be effective over the whole field of civil-service employees, 
whether they are paid from a statutory roll or whether they 
are paid from a lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It will. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, just for the Reconp, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, so that Senators may know the situation, every 
employee in the District of Columbia has been classified and 
allocated to one of the grades within whatever class he or she 
may fall. No employee in the field has been classified, and 
this bill does not cover the field service. It could not cover 
the field service because of the fact that it will take nearly 
two years to classify and allocate the field service. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator a question at that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator intend to give the impression 
to the Senate that every individual now borne upon the Goy- 
ernment pay roll in the District of Columbia has been allocated 
within one of the various classifications set up by this bill, 
not that they have been allocated by grades and in groups but 
that every individual has been allocated “in his own proper per- 
son,” if 1 may use the language with which President Wilson 
signed the treaty of Versailles? s< 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that every employee 
in the District of Columbia, under the order of the President 
of the United States, through the Bureau of Efficiency, has 
been classified. 

Mr. MOSES. By name? 

Mr. SMOOT. By name. I have handled thousands and tens 
of thousands of the returns, and they will be allocated to what- 
ever places the classification provided in this bill carries them. 

The classifications in grades in the bill cover every employee 
in the District and he will naturally fall just where his exami- 
nation would take him. I think that the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico is absolutely just. As I said, the 
only reason why a change was made was to take care of a very 
few people whom we thought ought to be taken care of. Now, 
the Senator in accepting that as to veterans and widows of the 
Civil War, I hope his amendment will be agreed to in place of 
paragraph 5, on page 43, as now worded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have the amendment ready. 
On page 43, in line 1, after the numeral “5” strike out the 
remainder of the paragraph and insert the following: 

If the employee is not a veteran of the Civil War or a widow of 
such veteran, and is receiving compensation in excess of the — | ot 
salary prescribed for thè appropriate grades, the compensation shall 
„ to the rate within the grade nearest the present compen- 
sa le 

Mr. MOSES. That, of course, means the highest rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the highest rate within the 
grade. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 43, line 1, strike out all after 
the numeral 5“ and the period, down to and including the 
word “compensation” in line 4, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

If the employee is not a veteran of the Civil War or a widow of 
such veteran, and is receiving compensation in excess of the range of 
salary prescribed for the appropriate grades, the compensation sh: be 
reduced to the rate within the grade nearest the present compensation. 

Mr. STERLING. The amendment is to strike out and insert? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; to strike out all after the 
numeral “5” in the first four lines, and Insert the amendment 
that has just been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to the language at the 
bottom of page 44, as follows: 

uctions in 5 and dismissals shall be made by heads 
of departments in all cases whenever the efficiency ratings warrant, 
as provided herein, subject to the approval of the board. 

Does that give the heads of departments carte blanche to 
dismiss employees at will? Just what is the effect of it? I 
do not know what Is the effect of it and I would like to have 
the Senator explain it. 

Mr. STERLING. The law governs the matter of dismissal. 
The law of 1912 provides that there shall be no dismissal by 
the head of a department without notice to the employee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would not this provision repeal that law? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; it would not repeal the law. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator's attention to an- 
other matter so that he can see that it does not repeal the 
law. In line 13, page 44—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have that language before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice it is provided that— 

The board shall have wers of review and revision over uniform 
systems of efficiency rati establisbed for the various grades or 
classes thereof * * (d) dismissal.) 

So any employee dismissed has the right to take the matter 
to the board for review and revision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall the law of 1912 provided that a 
civil-service employee should have the right of trial before 
‘dismissal, 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, not the right to trial. He has a right 
to notice and a right to make an answer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To make answer to charges filed against 
him. 

Mr. STERLING. If he chooses, but there is no trial, and 
the law provides that there shall be no trial. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. It is not exactly a trial, but at the same 
time he has to be heard before dismissal. According to the 
language in the bill, the head of the department is given the 
absolute right to dismiss an employee for inefficiency at any 

time he sees fit, and then the employee may appeal to the 
board. That is about the substance of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator has not read the balance of 
the paragraph. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; I have. It says, subject to the 
approval of the board.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under that language is it meant that the 
employee shall be dismissed before the board takes up the 
matter, or has the head of the department got to have the 
approval of the board before the dismissal of an employee? 
It seems to me he ought to have the approval of the board 
‘first. 

Mr. STERLING. I think under the plain language of the 
paragraph there can be no dismissal without the approval of 
the board. That is what it means. 

Mr. Me I think that is the proper construction 
lof it, but I think, too, that we ought to be perfectly clear 
about it and that it should read: Subject first to the approval 
lof the board.” Then we would have it exactly as the Senator 
jsaid he intends it to be. Then there could be no dispute 
about it. 

Mr. STERLING. An employee would not be dismissed until 
‘the board approved the order. 

Mr. NORRIS. There might be cases where a dismissal ought 
te take place immediately. There will be cases where a removal 
ought to be made instanter. Something-may happen to an em- 
ployee where there must be a removal before there can be a 
trial. Somebody must have authority to do that. I take it that 
it could be done under this language. But after that is done, 
there should then be a hearing and a full opportunity given to 
the person discharged, and that would mean, as I understand 
it, that before it could become permanent and be a real removal, 
the board would have to approve the act. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read section 9, he will see 
that there is where the power is given: 

That the board shall have powers of review and revision over uniform 
‘systems of efficiency rating established for the various grades or classes 
l thereof, which shall set forth the degree of efficiency which shall con- 
| stitute ground for (a) increase in the rate of compensation , 

(e decrease In the rate of compensation: , and (ad) dismissal. 

So they have that power even of dismissal by review and re- 
duction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, that power must exist somewhere. 
I think we must all admit that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call attention to the words at the top of 
page 45 “as provided therein.” Of course, that evidently refers 
to section 9. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has reference to the rate of efficiency. 
The language at the top of the page has reference to that matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be very much wiser to 
have it the other way. However, it is the consensus of opinion 
| that the employees are to have trial by the board, and if that 
is the understanding of everybody there is no use pursuing it 
i any further. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that if this had been confined to dismissals alone there would 
have been no need for the paragraph, because that matter is 
governed by the law and must be upon notice. But it relates 
to reductions in compensation also, and we did not want it 
| provided that there should be a reduction in compensation with- 
out the approval of the board. 


Mr. McKELLAR. What is in my mind could be very easily 
arranged by striking out the language “ subject to the approval 
of the board,” and saying instead, “ having first obtained the 
approval of the board.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same as “subject to the approval 
of the board.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under this language summary action 
could be had and then the employee would have to go before 
the board and make his own fight. In the other case, the head 
of the department could go before the board and submit the 
matter and then have the employee discharged or his salary 
reduced. I think that would be nothing more than fair. 

Mr, SMOOT. It provides that “dismissals shall be made by 
heads of departments in all cases whenever the efficiency rat- 
ings warrant, as provided herein, subject to the approval of the 
board.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that were made to read “ subject first 
to the approval of the board,” it would be all right according 
to my view. 

Mr. MOSES. The trial is on appeal. I understand there is 
going to be some summary decision rendered by the head of 
the department. No hearings will be had until after appeal. 
The deficiency rating having been sufficient in the Judgment of 
the head of the department to warrant a reduction or a dis- 
missal, the reduction or dismissal takés place summarily, The 
victim may then take an appeal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is contrary to the law of 1912 under 
which, up to this time, as I recall, is what was done. An em- 
ployee could be summarily dismissed. But there was some 
resolution passed, or some law enacted since 1912 which 
changed that to some extent. Has the Senator that before him? 

Mr. MOSES. I understand the Senator from South Dakota 
in his opening statement with reference to the bill, which, un- 
fortunately, I did not hear completely, adverted to those stat- 
utes which are abrogated by the provisions of the bill. In a 
conversation I have just had with him I gained the impression 
that the abrogation of those statutes was had under section 9 
of the bill, with a good deal of deliberation on the part of the 
conferees on the measure. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from New Hampshire has the 
wrong idea as to the statutes to which I referred. I referred 
to one statute of 1907 and another of 1917 relating to transfers 
and relating to promotions. Those are repealed by the provi- 
sions of the bill. They do not refer to dismissals at all. The 
law of 1912 is still the law, and is not repealed by any provi- 
sion of the pending bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Is it affected in any way by it? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think so, As to dismissals re- 
ferred to In the bill, they must be governed by the provisions 
of the law, as follows: 

No person in the classified civil service of the United States shall be 
removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote the efficiency 
of said service and for reasons given in writing. 

“For dismissal” relates to lack of efficiency in the service, 
and there may be dismissal for that cause. 

As will promote the efficiency of said service and for reasons given in 
writing, and the person whose removal is sought shall bave notice of 
the same and charges preferred against him. 

Then the removal must be had according to the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Just what is the modus operandi of dismissal 
or reduction under the provision of section 9, beginning with 
line 23, page 44, and continuing to line 2, on page 45? Does it 
mean that after the efficiency rating has been discovered to be 
of such a character as to warrant reduction or dismissal the 
employee shall be served with a notice reciting those facts and 
shall be then reduced or dismissed, or will he then be permitted 
to take an appeal to the board and finally to the President, if I 
interpret the bill correctly, prior to having been reduced or dis- 
missed? In other words, does the employee retain his status 
after the notice has been served upon him until it has finally 
been passed upon by the board or ultimately by the President? 

Mr. STERLING, I will say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that I think it means that in case of the proposed dis- 
missal or reduction of the salary of the employee there must 
be the approval of the board to the contemplated reduction or to 
the contemplated dismissal, and then notice of the contemplated 
reduction or dismissal must be served upon the employee. 

Mr. MOSES. What right will the employee bave in the 
interval? 

Mr. STERLING. What right will he have? 

Mr. MOSES. And further, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
suggests, what will be the status of the employee? Does the 
employee continue in his existing grade at his existing salary 
or has he gone out of the service or is he permitted in the 
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interval to go to the board with his appeal before the final 
judgment is rendered; or does the board, having established the 
ratings and having taken them to the head of the department, 
do all that without the knowledge of the implicated employee? 

Mr. STERLING. I think the status of the employee {s that 
of an employee in the service until a final order of removal is 
issned after the proceedings required by law; after the approval 
of the board in the first instance, and then the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
satisfied. 

Mr. MOSES. But, eyen so, Mr. President, what is the situa- 
tion of the employee? The board would have made his ratings 
in the meantime, 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is in the employ of the Government. 

Mr. MOSES. He is in the employ of the Government, yes, 
until the board has approved his reduction or his dis- 
missal; but the board and the head of the department may have 
acted all the time without the knowledge of the employee and 
the employee have had no occasion to present his case until a 
final decision has been rendered on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, But the old law has not been repealed. 
The employee has to be served with notice. 

Mr. MOSES. The old statute of 1912 has not been repealed, 
but the clear implication of the statute as now read to us is a 
modification, a dilution of the rights of the employee under 
that earlier statute. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. That is why I called the attention of the 
Senator in charge of the bill to that paragraph. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Tennessee may think what 
the Senator from South Dakota has said about this language 
is adequate to protect the rights of the employee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope it is, but if it is not I hope some 
amendment will be offered which will protect the employee. 

Mr, MOSES, If the Senator from South Dakota, who has 
the floor, will permit me, I will say that the Senator from 
Tennessee understands perfectly well that an assertion made 
here on the floor of the Senate by a Senator in charge of a 
bill is not necessarily a binding interpretation of the language 
of the statute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course not. 

Mr. MOSES. And if there is any question here with refer- 
ence to the status of these employees during the time when 
their efficiency record is under scrutiny, possibly with the pur- 
pose of reduction or dismissal, the language of the measure 
should be made explicit in that regard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is why I suggested the insertion of 
the words “subject first to the approval of the board.” That 
would make the meaning of the language plain beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Fi 

Mr. MOSES. Now, just what is the suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That on line 1, page 45—— 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senators will per- 
mit me 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. I believe I can make this plain by reading 
the language of section 9 of the bill. 8 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from South Dakota 
will permit an inquiry, he may answer my question at the same 
time, because I am sure the suggestion he is about to make 
will be in answer to at least some of the points which are in 
my mind. 

First, I desire to ask the Senator whether, under the bill as it 
is now before us, it would be more easy than at present to get rid 
of or to reduce an employee under the civil service within the 
District of Columbia, and, secondly, does it give greater pro- 
tection to inefficient and incompetent employees and make more 
difficult their reduction or their expulsion from the service? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it does. I think the present 
law and procedure in that respect are substantially the same as 
proposed under this bill. 

Let me read section 9 and Senators will then see that it does 
not provide for an order of dismissal at all, but the purpose of 
the efficiency rating is to ascertain whether there is ground for 
promotion or advancement ; whether there is ground for leaving 
the employee in his present status; whether there is ground for 
demotion ; or whether there is ground for his dismissal. It does 
not provide that there shall be an order of dismissal. The bill 
reads: 

Sec. 9. That the board shall have powers of review and revision 
over uniform systems of ctticiency rating established for the various 
grades or classes thereof, which shall set forth the degree of efficiency 
Which shall constitute ground for (a) increase in the rate of compensa- 


tion for employees who have not attained the maximum rate of the 
class to which their positions are allocated, (b) continuance at the 


With that understanding, I am entirely 


existin, 


rate of compensation without increase or decrease, (e) de- 
above n the rate of rate for the for employees whe at the time are 
à 


ve the 

located, an 

Just follow that word “ground” as the antecedent all the 
way through before these various subdivisions, and Senators 
will understand it. 3 

If the board shall find that there is ground for dismissal, 
then the employee will receive notice. Of course, there will 
have to be first the approval or the disapproval of the board. 
If the board approves of the contemplated order of dismissal, 
notice will be given to the employee, and he will haye his 
chance to be heard. 

Mr. MOSES. Let me ask the Senator a question in view of 
what he has said. Assuming absolutely that underlying all 
action under this section is the “ground” upon which action 
shall be taken, will the Senator take a typical case and go for- 
ward with it and show to the Senate exactly whut would hap- 
pen to John Smith, let us say, who ts a $1,800 a year clerk? 
He is being rated, his rating being made by the head of the 
department in accordance with a certain system. The rating 
is to be open to the inspection of John Smith, who is affected 
by it, under conditions to be determined by the board after 
consultation with the department head. John Smith might have 
a feeling that his rating for some personal or other reason was 
not such as he was entitled to, for we all know, Mr. President, 
that such sentiments exist in the minds of Government em- 
ployees in Washington; that there are many clerks who feel 
that the chief of the division or the head of a bureau or their 
immediate superior officer is hostile and unfriendly or desires 
to bring about a demotion or otherwise to get rid of an indi- 
vidual employee. Under those conditions John Smith, having 
that feeling, finds that he can have access to his current rat- 
ings, which are being made for him day by day as he goes on 
with his work In the Government service, but he may not find 
out how he is carried on the official roll of the Government 
except under conditions which a hostile head of the department 
may have made for him. 

If I am not stating the successive steps in a typical case accu- 
rately I hope the Senator from South Dakota will correct me 
as I undertake to enumerate them: but that much we do 
know, that the rating of John Smith is going to be made from 
day to day as he goes on with his work in the department in 
Washington, and that rating is recorded, and that he may have 
access to it under conditions which are prescribed by the board 
after consultation with the department head. He may have 
great difficulty in getting access to his record, but nevertheless 
there the record is, and his rating is made upon that record. 
His rating having been made upon a record kept in such 
fashion and accessible in the manner in which I have described, 
Jobn Smith suddenly learns that on the basis of the rating— 
for the language is “in all cases whenever the efficiency rat- 
ings warrant, as proyided herein”; that is to say, I assume, as 
provided in section 9—John Smith suddenly receives notice 
that he is reduced or that he is dismissed. Now, what is his 
remedy? 

Mr. STERLING. Let me go over the case supposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. The case is that of John Smith. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. In the first place, Jolin Smith has 
access to his efficiency rating. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
allow him to have such access. 

Mr. STERLING. Wait a moment. I presume we have a 
right to assume—that is a presumption of law—that officials 
will do their duty, and that they will, as the law requires, allow 
John Smith to examine his efficiency rating to see where he 
stands, 

But in the event they should not do so, in the event they 
themselves should violate the spirit of the law, John Smith is 
not without his remedy. After what has been ascertained 
through the efficiency rating which the records show John 
Smith attained—and it may be wrong—will come the contem- 
plated order of the head of the department for the purpose of 
dismissing John Smith, subject to the approval of the board. 

Mr. MOSES. But John is out before the board could get to 
him. 

Mr. STERLING. No; he is not out. I do not concede that 
he is out. He is not out until the order of dismissal is finally 
issued, and that time has not as yet arrived. He is not dis- 
missed when it Is found that his efficiency rating does not come 
up to the mark; he is not dismissed until the order is made, 
and the order can only come after the processes fixed by the 
statute itself and after the proceedings prescribed by the 
statute. 


nimum rate for the class to which their positions are 
(a) ee ssal, 


He has if those over him will 
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Mr. McKELLAR. 
me that I may offer an amendment intended to clarify the 
meaning? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR: I offer an amendment, to come in on line 
2, on page 45, to strike out the period 

Mr. MOSES. Let me ask the Senator not to offer the amend- 
ment formally; we may desire to perfect the text to some 
extent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I am perfectly willing. The 
amendment which I desire to propose; however, is to strike out 
the period and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: 


Provided, That no employee shall be reduced or dismissed without 
2250 notice: and hearing before the board and without the approval of 


Mr. STERLING. Where would the Senator from Tennessee 
insert that amendment? 

Mr. MecKELLAR: In line 2, on page 45. The amendment 
provides exactly what I understand the Senator has argued is 
provided for in this section. If so, let us make it perfectly 
plain, so that tt may not be misunderstood, 

Mr. MOSES. I did not understand the Senator from South 
Dakota to maintain that. The Senator from South Dakota, if 
I understood him correetly, maintained that section 9 of this 
act, read in conjunction with the act of 1912, would so provide, 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In conjunction with the law. 

Mr. MOSES. But the suggestion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee makes it perfectly clear in this act what is the intention 
of its framers. 

Mr. STERLING. In view of the law of 1912 and the lan- 
guage of the bill itself, I see no necessity for the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Tennessee: 

Mr. MOSES: What harm could come from it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order to relieve the situation, why can 
we not adopt such an amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator state the language of his 
amendment again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Secretary has it, I will ask him to 
read it. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 45, at the end of line 2; 
it is proposed to strike out the period and insert a colon and 
the following proviso: 


Provided, Hoy no employee shall be reduced or dismissed without 
rise notice and hearing before the board and without the approval of 


Mr. STERLING. 
Mr. McK ELLAR. 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. MOSES. Does reduction in compensation mean exactly 
the same thing as reduction in grade under this act? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that might have that effect“ in 
compensation or grade.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from South 
Dakota agrees to that, I want to ascertain whether that would 
not lead us into difficulties. As I said awhile ago, there might 
be a case where a dismissal must take place instanter. Sup- 
pose you had a clerk who was handling money, for instance, 
and the head of the department learned that he was defraud- 
ing the Government by taking the money, stealing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He would be arrested at once. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but it seems to me that in a case of that 
kind, where immediate action was necessary, somebody ought to 
have anthority to take that action, but with a proviso that the 
employee should be immediately heard upon the proposition; in 
other words, that somebody ought to have a right to suspend the 
employee at least while the trial is going on. 

I want everyone to have a trial. I do not think employees 
ought to be finally separated from the service without it. They 
ought to be confronted with the witnesses against them, and 
they ought to be given an opportunity to examine the charges 
and defend themselves properly, but it seems to me that there 
must be of necessity cases occasionally arising where summary 
action is necessary. I do not care whether we call that dismissal 
or whether we call it suspension, or something of that kind, but 
we ought not to put in a provision here that would make it 
necessary, if a man were charged with some such offense as I 
have indicated, for him to be retained in his position while they 
were going through the formality of trying him. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am afraid that in order to 
carry out the thought suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. 
the departments would be engaged all the time in holding trials, 
so far as that is concerned, if there was a right view of what 
the Senator from Nebraska calls a trial—a regular trial. 


I would say “reduced in compensation.” 
Reduced in compensation "—that will be 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


| Mr. NORRIS. When I speak of a trial I have reference to 


the hearing provided for in. the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, that is already provided for. 
I do not want to deprive: anybody of it, but I can realize that 
occasions, might arise where, for the good of the service, sum- 
mary action would be demanded. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. Let me read the language of section 6 
of the law of 1912: 

That no person in the classified civil service of the United States 
shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote the 


efficiency of said service and for reasons given in. writing, and per- 
son whose — is sought shall have notice of the same and of an; 


charges wie agatat and be furnished with a th 

and also allow reasonable time for perso — ana 

same in writing, and 8 in — — thereof, but no eiei m on 
of or heari —— shall be required except in the 


witnesses nor any trial 
3 of the officer making the removal. 


Mr. President, I think that is as far as we can go in the Gov- 
ernment service: I think it would utterly disrupt the service if 
we were to have what might be termed anything in the way of a 
formal trial in every case. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from South Dakota has not un- 
derstood what I said. I was trying to impress upon the mind 
of the Senator from South Dakota that before he accepted this 
amendment it seemed to me he ought to be sure that he was not 
making it impossible for some official to take summary action 
while the trial was in progress. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from South Dakota believes 
that the employees’ rights are fully protected by the provisions 
of the bill and by the law of 1912; and I do not think I can 
accept the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee to the committee amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 45, line 2, after the word 
“board,” it is proposed to insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: 

33 PS Ta! no = loyee shall be reduced in compensation or 
grade t poue ren and hearing before the board 
and without caer) 2 the board 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee to the committee 
amendment. [Putting the question:] The “noes” have it; 
and the amendment to the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. McKELLAR called for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS: Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. I presume when the Chair says 
“the committee amendment” he refers to the entire sub- 
stitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He does. 

Mr. NORRIS. Therefore I can offer an amendment to any 
part of it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can. 

Mr. NORRIS. I send the amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it read: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 80 It is proposed to strike 
out all after line 16, to and including line 2 on page 83, anà in 
lieu thereof to insert the following: 


form, assist. in, or supervise, ap- 
or 3 work in a trade or craft; 
specialized labor service not otherwise cially 


portion of the fiscal year endin 
me 30. 1 3, shall, on July K. 19 —— an increase at the rate o 
Tane per annum in addition to their present base pay. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the latter clause, as I under- 
stand, is, as a matter of fact, no increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is not the Senator mistaken im 
that? 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one of the things that we had up here 
hefore when an effort was made to give these employees: $240: 
a year over and above the rates paid for the same class of 
service in private institutions. Their salaries are based upen 


existing law, which provides that they shall be paid the amount 


which is paid in like industries in the vicinity in which the 
labor is performed. This is only another scheme for adding 
$240 a year to their employment. 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; at least, that is not my intention. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that that is the Senator's inten- 


tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. My understanding is that as a matter of fact 
it makes no increase, because these people would have the 
bonus. They are excluded from this bill. If this bill is passed 
no bonus bill will be passed, and consequently those who are 
excluded from this bill, with no bonus bill passed, would get 
no bonus, and there would be a reduction in their salaries by 
$240 a year. If we should pass the bonus bill and this bill, 
too—which nobody intends to do—then there would be an in- 


crease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this bill does not apply to the 
field service in any way. This bill applies just to the em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, with the exception of the 
Postal Service, the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, officers and members of the Metropolitan police, the 
fire department of the Distriet of Columbia, the United States 
park police, the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, 
the Public Health Service, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Those are exempted from the provisions of the bill. All of 
. 070 employees in the District of Columbia are covered by 

e bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does the Senator exempt those? 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan police and the fire department of the District of Columbia, 
the Senator knows that the United States pays only 60 per 
cent of the appropriations made for the District of Columbia, 
and not only that, but the appropriations are made directly 
by Congress; and while the United States does not pay the 
full amount, they have had special legislation, particularly as 
to the police and firemen, and increases have been made for 
them, so that I think it is absolutely satisfactory to all of 
them. There is no necessity of bringing them under this bill. 
I mention also the United States park police, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have mot asked the Senator 
why the ones he has mentioned are excluded with any critical 
plan in mind. I approve it myself. I was glad to have the 
Senator outline the particular classes that were omitted by the 
express terms of the bill. 

The Senator says, in his closing statement, that these people 
are satisfied with being excluded. I agree to that. They 
wanted to be excluded, and the committee excluded them. Now, 
here comes another class of people who want to be excluded 
likewise, and yet the committee puts them in. I can give 
reasons, I think, why these should be excluded that do not 
apply even to the others. 

Mr. SMOOT. I referred simply to the police and the firemen 
in the District of Columbia as those that desired to be excluded 
from the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and you excluded them. Now, I do not 
criticize that. I approve that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I gave the reasons for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault. I was simply using 
the Senator from Utah as a witness in favor of the amendment 
I am offering. 

Mr, GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stated 
that these sections with regard to the skilled-trade service and 
the common and specialized labor service, on pages 80 and 81, 
applied only in the District of Columbia. That is true, as I 
understand the bill; but it is also true that on page 41 of the 
bill there is a provision that the board shall make a survey of 
the field service and shall report to Congress. 

In this survey the board will go into all the wage schedules of 
different branches of the Government's activities, and determine 
a wage scale which it will report back to Congress. If these 
sections on pages 80 and 81 are left in the bill, it will include 
in that report a wage scale for such activities as the torpedo 
stations, and the different navy yards, all the wages of which 
are now determined by special boards under different depart- 
ment heads, to meet particular conditions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say right there that, so far as I know, 
this arrangement is satisfactory to the people who are being 
controlled by those special boards. 

Mr. GERRY. It is satisfactory. 

Mr. MOSES. That is always a reason for legislation, if it 
is satisfactory to the people drawing the Government salaries. 

Mr. GERRY. It is not only satisfactory to the different in- 
dividuals, but it is also satisfactory to the different depart- 
ments, like the Navy Department and the War Department. I 
feel sure of that, and I do not believe we could get the same 


initial justice with this sort of legislation as we can if it is 
left under the present condition. 
Mr. MOSES. Why not? 


Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator by this statement, 
that there has been no survey made, and the Senator is mis- 
taken when he thinks that whenever that survey is made it 
will fall under the provisions of this bill, There will have to be 
additional legislation, because I have no question of a doubt that 
a clerk, we will say, working in a small city somewhere in this 
country, can live a great deal cheaper than that same clerk, 
doing the same work, could live for in the District of Columbia. 
All those things are to be taken into consideration in the survey 
which will be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt of that, but the Senator 
must realize that when that survey was made, as the Senator 
from Rhode Island has pointed out, these people who are not 
excluded may be put in, and I have included in my amend- 
ment a provision that will prohibit that. I want to keep 
them out permanently. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will take two years to make that survey. 

Mr. GERRY. If the Senator will yield to me further, at 
the present time the Navy Department is conducting an in- 
vestigation as to the wages to be paid in the different yards 
and establishments. It has to determine conditions in each 
one, and, in my opinion, it is much better able to determine 
what are the proper rates of wages than will a board con- 
stituted as this is to be, which will be much more centralized. 
If we open the door now, and do not amend these sections on 
pages 80 and 81, we will have a report coming back to Con- 
gress for a general schedule, and will have to meet that con- 
dition then, and will have to fight then, and I would rather 
meet it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no fight to be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, briefly as I may, I want to add 
another reason which it seems to me ought to differentiate 
this class of employees from the ordinary clerks in all of 
these departments. These employees are satisfied as they are. 
They are afraid to go under this provision, because they will 
come under the jurisdiction of people, honest and conscientious 
though they may be, who are engaged in a business entirely 
different from what these people are engaged in. In other 
words, you would have the skilled trades service under the 
supervision and jurisdiction of boards which are familiar with 
and are handling ordinary clerks in the various departments. 
Their work is entirely different. It is skilled in both in- 
stances, but in no sense are they related to each other. 

Would it not be better, and would we not get better service, 
if these employees were under boards which were particularly 
skilled in the line of their employment, as they are now, in- 
stead of putting them under the jurisdiction and control of 
a board that has no knowledge of their business or their occu- 
pation, more or less scientific and distinguished, and entirely 
different from the one with which the board and those above 
them would be familiar? 

Mr. STERLING. Let me suggest to the Senator that there 
may be an agreement, under the terms of the bill, between 
the head of the department under whose jurisdiction the par- 
ticular employee comes, or that class of employees come, and 
the representative of the class of employees affected. The 
employees affected are represented In a conference with the 
head of the department when it comes to determine what the 
prevailing practice is. Of course, that agreement is subject 
to the approval of the board, consisting of a representative of 
the bureau of efficiency-——— 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not get any idea 
that I am trying to insinuate, even indirectly, that this board 
is going to be moved by any improper motives. [ am not. I 
am simply saying that from the very nature of things they 
are not as well qualified to pass on the questions that will 
arise, which will be mainly as to salaries, I take it, in every 
case, as they would be for ċlerks. 

Mr. STERLING. Can not the representative of the head of 
the department present all the facts and circumstances and 
say what the commercial rate is? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; but, after all, the final disposition 
is in the hands of a board that has practically no knowledge 
whatever of the business in which the employee is engaged. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Under the present conditions, each one of 
these departments employing skilled labor has a board which 
passes upon the efficiency and the pay of the different em- 
ployees? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. SMITH. That board is constituted of men who know 
the business and the qualifications of those who are engaged 
in the business? 

Mr. NORRIS, Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH. The bill, as I understand it, proposes to unify 
in this board in Washington the power to do that supervisory 
work and to fix the compensation without the members of the 
board here in Washington having the qualification that the 
members of the boards have in these different departments, 
and it seems to me that when we are attempting to bring about 
efficiency, we should have efficiency of supervision as well as 
efficiency in the performance of work, because a man might 
pass upon the character of a job who knew no more about the 
job than some layman who never had been familiar with it, 
and who therefore would be as likely to do harm as to do good. 

If the present arrangement is working efficiently and is bring- 
ing about the proper returns, and the boards are efficient in 
these skilled departments, why go afield, when the object of 
this bill is to operate among the mere clerical workers, to see 
that the clerk gets a proper wage for the labor performed? 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Nebraska will per- 
mit me 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr, STERLING. The fundamental question here is as to 
whether the employee should receive more than is paid ac- 
cording to the prevailing practice, or whether he is satisfied 
with the prevailing practice; in other words, the commercial 
rate for employment of that kind. That is the question. He 
ought to have that much, and I do not think he ought to have 
any more. This is a way of determining what that prevailing 
practice is, as provided in the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Before I yield I want to make a reference 
to a matter presented by the Senator from South Dakota. In 
my humble opinion the Senator from South Dakota would not 
accomplish his object as well by the bill as drawn as tf this 
amendment were adopted as a part of the bill. Certainly these 
boards, as far as I know, have worked satisfactorily. There 
is no complaint in regard to them. The men who are at work, 
and those who are above them, are both satisfied, as far as I 
know. If that is not true, I have not heard of it. It seems to 
me, if that is the condition which exists, we ought to let it 
alone, unless we haye some reason to change it that is sufficient 
to warrant our interfering with a situation which is satis- 
factory. 

The Senator from South Dakota says that the question is 
whether they shall get wages which correspond with the wages 
paid for similar work in private business. The boards who 
are familiar with the kind of work these employees do, I submit, 
are better able to determine that question than some fellows 
here who are familiar only with clerks and clerkships. They 
know more about it. They can do better, it seems to me, both 
for the Government and for the men. 

As far as taking these men in is concerned, when they do not 
want to come in, a precedent has already been practically estab- 
lished, and a lot of these bureaus are left out expressly. The 
people who are in are satisfied. Those who are out do not want 
to come in, and the Government is satisfied. Here is another 
situation where employees should be left out, but in this case 
there is a better reason. They are doing a different kind of 
work, entirely foreign to the work that is going to be controlled 
or handled by this board. They are doing a work similar to 
the work in the navy yards, manual labor of an expert kind, 
high class technical labor. A great many of them haye noth- 
ing to do with the keeping of books and the ordinary work of a 
clerk. If they are satisfied, and if you have let others stay out 
because they are satisfied, even though in other cases there is 
nothing else but clerks to handle and control, why should we 
step outside and take these men in when everything is satis- 
factory, as it is, and when the Government and the men both 
are satisfied? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator concern- 
ing the proviso. Under this proviso it would seem that if a 
messenger had received, during any portion of the year, the 
$240 bonus, and then on the Ist of July got employment in 
the excluded class, he would receive $240 a year or $20 a 
month more than any of his fellows. Surely the Senator does 
not intend that. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would depend on the position he would 
get. I thought I made that plain; at least I have outlined 
what my idea was as to the effect of my amendment. Just 
let me go over that briefly again. Here is a reclassification 
bill. If it is passed, those under it get the benefit of the 
bonus, and we do not need to pass a bonus bill. I think that is 


conceded. If we exclude these people, they will not get the 


benefit of that, of course. They will be left outside. Now they, 


have the bonus. The bonus bill will not pass, and hence their 
salaries, if that provision were not in the pending bill, would 
be reduced $240 a year. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am in sympathy with that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am only trying to effect the object I have 
in mind. I do not want to raise anybody’s salary. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator whether he would 
accept this as an amendment to his amendment? 

Provided further, That all employees excluded from the provyisl 
of this act and who would, if employed on June 30, 1923. be entived 
te the $240 bonus, shall, on July 1, 1923, receive an increase at the 
rate of $240 per annum in addition to their present base pay so long 
as they shall hold any position which would have entitled them to 


receive said bonus had the present law regarding the same been 
continued, 


Mr, STERLING. May I ask the Senator one question? Does 
he say this act” or “ these provisions“? 

Mr. LENROOT. “This act.” I am taking the language of 
the amendment. i 

Mr. STERLING. Should it be so broad as that? I do not 
think so. I think the Senator is concerned with the skilled 
trades, and I think it had better be confined to those provisions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I have sent the only copy of the amendment I have to the 
desk, but at first blush, and on the reading of his proposal, I 
do not see any objection to the change the Senator has sug- 
gested. Before I would commit myself to it definitely I would 
like to study his proposal and compare the two. I want the 
Senate to understand that I am not trying to put anything in 
to increase anybody's salary. I want to leave them just as 
they would be. If they go under this bill, their salaries are 
automatically increased. If the bill is not passed and the bonus 
bill Is passed, they will still receive $240 above their base pay, 
What I want to do is to keep them out of the bill and protect 
them from a reduction in pay. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rer of Pennsylvania in 


the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield; and if so, 
to ‘whom? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Virginia. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Nebraska is entirely right in regard to these exceptions. It is 
illustrated by the situation in the Navy. Under the present 
law the salaries or wages of the mechanics, the boiler makers, 
the ship fitters, in the Navy are fixed in accordance with the 
salaries in the neighborhood. Each year a board is constituted 
who visit people in the neighborhood; evidence is beard as ta 
the salaries paid in the neighborhood to mechanics of a similar 
kind, and that forms the basis for the wages paid. These men 
are much more capable of determining what the salaries of the 
boiler makers ought to be in the navy yards or one of the 
arsenals of the Army than a board composed of the Chief of the 
Civil Service Commission, the Efficiency Board, and those people 
who simply handle clerical work, as the Senator from Nebraska 
has well stated. 

Each year the board meets and decides what are fair wages 
paid in the community, and the Government’s wages are based 
upon this determination. To have the wages of boiler makers, 
skilled mechanics, and men of that class engaged in expert work 
fixed by a board sitting here in Washington, consisting of per- 
sons connected with the Civil Service Commission or the Effi- 
ciency Board or the Bureau of the Budget, who know nothi 
whatever about the matter, who have their hands full of clerica 
work, is turning the work of the Government over to inex- 
perienced people instead of experienced people. 

The local board which fixes the wages, as I have described, 
usually has a representative from the Navy Department and 
one from the laboring people as well. They hear the evidence, 
take the testimony, and make investigations. They go to the 
private shipyard and ascertain the wages paid there and try to 
adjust the wages for the Government on that basis. In Phila- 
delphia they go to the private shipyards and find what the me- 
chanies get there, what the boiler makers and other skilled 
workers get there, and try to pay the same wage. To require 
these people to come here to a central board in Washington, 
with all the business incident fo it, simply means to turn this 
class of people over and allow their wages to be fixed by inex- 
perienced people. There is no reason for doing it and no justi- 
fication for taking action of that sort. There is no reason why 
they should be compelled to come to Washington and appear 
before a board of inexperienced people of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
South Dakota is willing to accept the amendment I have offered 
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if I will accept the modification presented by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. STERLING. On behalf of the committee I accept the 
amendment as modified by the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator have the amendment as modi- 
fied read? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a substitute for the last paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the modified amendment be reported. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems there Is a misunder- 
Standing. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not quite understand the scope of the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
was not a substitute for my amendment, but only a substitute 

‘or the proyiso in the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 80, strike out all after 
iline 16, to and including line 2 on page 83, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Provided, That none of the provisions of this act shall include or 
apply to the skilled trades service, which shall include all classes of 
Positions the duties of which are to perform, assist in, or supervise, 
apprentice, helper, or Journeyman work in a recognized trade or craft; 
or the common and specialized labor service not otherwise specially 

rovided for, which shall include all classes of positions the duties of 

hich are to perform or direct manual work requiring more or less 
special skill or experience, but no knowledge or skill in a trade or 
craft coming within the skilled trades service: Prorided further, That 
all pes tee ie excluded from the provisions of this act and who would 
f employed on June 30, 1923, be entitled to the $240 bonus, shall on 

ul 1923, receive an increase at the rate of $240 r annum in 
addition to their present base pay so long as they shall hola any posi- 
tion which would have entitled them to receive said bonus had the 
present law regarding the same been continued. 

Mr. NORRIS, I want to make a suggestion to the Senator 

from South Dakota. There is a dispute here about the bonus. 
I think I am right about it, but I may be wrong. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is very positive that he is right about 
it. The only way to correct that, if we correct it at all, is to 
include the employees in the amendment. If the conferees find 
that the men are not getting the bonus, of course they can rectify 
it, but I would not want the amendment agreed to with the 
bonus item stricken out, because, as I understand the situation, 
it would mean a reduction in salary of $240 for each of those 
men. 
Mr. SMOOT. Since I made the statement on the floor I have 
telephoned down and I now say positively to the Senator from 
Nebraska that they do not receive the $240 bonus. They re- 
ceive the base pay. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the acceptance of the amendment will 
not do any harm, because it only applies to those who do re- 
‘ceive the bonus. That is what the amendment is for. 

Mr. SMITH. The amendment, as I understood it when read, 
was that the $240 bonus is added to the base pay and would 
only apply to those who have been receiving it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they are not getting the- bonus, it will not 
apply to them. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the provision be read. I know that 
jI am right as it was first read, but the Senator may have 
changed it from the way it was first read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proviso of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Provided further, That all employees excluded from. the provisions 
of this act and who would, if employed on June 80, 1923, be entitled 
to the $240 bonus, shall, on July 1, 1923, receive an increase at the 
rate of $240 per annum in addition to their present base pay so long 
as they shall hold any tion which would have entitled them to 
Er said bonus had the present law regarding the same been con- 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr, NORRIS. Will the Senator from Utah admit that he 
was mistaken? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether there has been any 
change made in it since it was first read. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have made no change except the penciled 
memorandum of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. I 
think the Secretary read the proviso in the original amendment. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then read that and see whether it applies. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the Senator read, and this is just 
what it said: 


Provided, That all employees excluded from the provisions of this 
act who received the $240 bonus during any jE ee hiring of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, shall, on the ist July, 1923, receive an 


incrense at the rate of 8240 in addition to their present base pay. 
Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Senator will admit he was for once 
mistaken? 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I haye been mistaken more than once in 
my life, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what is the question before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, as modified, to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Now, there will be required some perfection of 
the bill, the amendment having been agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. In view of the action of the Senate in 
striking out the language proposed by the committee, I must 
offer an amendment that will include certain employees. I 
send to the desk and ask the Secretary to read the amendment 
which I now offer. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if we are to open up a new line 
of debate I wish to state that while I am very anxious to get 
the bill through, I think we must have an executive session. 
There are some appointments of very great importance that 
ought to be confirmed before the 4th of March, members of the 
International Debt Commission among others. There is also a 
brief treaty which must be ratified and must come before the 
Senate to-day so that we can dispose of it to-morrow, relating 
to the halibut fisheries on the western coast. If possible we 
want to have a short executive session and dispose of those 
matters. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator want to have the execu- 
tive session before the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. LODGE. The conclusion of the bill is so indefinite that 
I think we ought to get the nominations confirmed. It will 
take but a few moments. $ 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it wiil take long to con- 
clude the consideration of the bill. Anyway, the Senator from 
Massachusetts has all day to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. It will take some time to conclude the bill un- 
less we get it perfectly clear that the amendment just agreed 
to is not going to interfere with the operation of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Mr. STERLING. I think [ have an amendment here that 
will cover that situation. 

Mr. MOSES. I am not ciear about that. I want to be very 
certain about it. 

Mr. LODGE. I will withhold the motion for a little while, 
but I shall make it within a very few minutes unless the bill is 
disposed of promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The Reaptnc CLERK. On page 41, line 21, after the word 
Columbia.“ add the following: 
and shall not apply to employees in itions the duties of which 
are to perform or assist in apprentice. per, or journeyman work in 
a recognized trade or craft, and skilled and semiskill laborers, ex- 
cept such as are under the direction and control of the custodian of 


a public building. or perform work which is subordinate, incidental, or 
preparatory to work of a professional, scientific, or technical character. 


Mr. NORRIS. I want to inquire where the amendment is 
proposed to be inserted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 41, line 21, after the 
word “Columbia.” The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. I want to offer an amendment now. 

Mr. STERLING. Just a moment. I offer another amend- 
ment from the committee, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 80, line 17, in lieu of the mat- 
ter relating to the skilled trades service insert the following: 

CLERICAL-MECHANICAL SERVICE. 


The clerical-mechanical service shall include all classes of positions 
which are not in a recognized trade or craft and which are located 
in the Government Printing Office, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the mail equipment shop, the duties of which are to perform 
or to rect manual or machine operations g special skill or 
experience or to perform or direct the counting, examining, sorting, or 
other verification of the products of manual or machine operations. 


Mr. STERLING. The amendment is the same as that handed 
the secretary with the exception that the Government Printing 
Office and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the mail 
equipment shop are specified and they were not specified in the 
other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. MOSES. I offer to the committee amendment the 
amendment which I send to the desk and ask that it may be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, only a part of amendment No. 
2, which was offered by the Senator from South Dakota, was 
agreed to. The portion relating to the grades was not agreed 
to, and those grades will have to be included in the amend- 
ment in order to take care of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. STERLING. The grades are a part of the amendment, 
but I omitted so to state when I presented the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the vote whereby the amendment to 
the amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the vote whereby the last amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to may be reconsidered. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The question now is on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, as now modified with the inclusion of 
the grades, to the amendment. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment in the form in which it is now 
presented. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 80 it is proposed to strike out 
all after line 16, down to and including line 2 on page 83, 
and to insert: 

CLERICAL-MECHANICAL SERVICE. 

The clerical-mechanical service shall include all classes of positions 
which are not in a recognized trade or craft and which are located 
in the Government Printing Office, the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, the mail equipment shop, the duties of which are to perform or 
to direct manual or machine operations requiring special skill or 
eee or to perform or direct the counting. examining. sorting. or 
other verification of the product of manual or machine operations. 

Grade 1 shall include all classes of positions in this service the 
duties of which are to perform the simplest operations or processes 

equiring special skill and experience. 
he rates of compensation for classes of positions in this grade shall 
be 45 to 50 cents an hour. 

Grade 2 shall include all classes of positions in this service the 
duties of which are to operate simple machines or to perform operations 
or processes requiring a higher 8 skill than those in grade 1. 

he rates of compensation for c s of positions in this grade shall 
be 55 to 60 cents an hour. 

Grade 8 shall include all classes of positions in this service the 
duties of which are to operate machines or to perform operations or 
processes requiring the highest degree of skill or supervise a small 
number of subordinates. 

The rates of compensation for classes of positions in this grade shall 
be 65 to 70 cents an hour, 

Grade four shall include all classes of positions in this service the 
duties of which are to perform supervisory work over a large unit of 
subordinates, 

The rates of compensation for classes of positions In this grade shall 
be 80 to 90 cents an hour. 

Grade five shall include all classes of positions in this service the 
duties of which are to be responsible for the administration of a 
major division of a large bureau or establishment with varied work. 

he rates of compensation for classes of positions in this grade shall 
be 52.940. $3,180, $3,420, and $3,660 a year: 

Provided, That none of the provisions of this act shall include or 
apply to the skilled trades service, which shall include all classes of 
positions the duties of which are to perform, assist in, or supervise, 
apprentice, helper, cr journeyman work in a recognized trade or 
eraft; or the common and specialized labor service not otherwise 
specially provided for which shall include all classes of positions, the 
duties of which are to perform or direct manual work niring more 
or less special skill or experience, but no knowledge or skill in a trade 
or craft coming within the skilled trade service; Provided further, 
That all employees excluded from the provisions of this act and who 
would if employed on June 30, 1923, entitled to the $240 bonus, 
shall on July 1, 1923, receive an increase at the rate of $240 per 
annum in addition to their present base pay so long as they shall 
hold any position which would have entitled them to receive said 
bonns had the present law regarding the same been continued. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment as modified offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. Srertrxe] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from South Dakota if this amendment to the amendment re- 
lates to the printers in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing? 

Mr. STERLING. It does not relate to the printers. It 
merely relates to some semiskilled workers. The crafts and 
skilled trades are now altogether eliminated by the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption, 
as modified, of the amendment of the Senator from South Da- 
kota to the committee substitute. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from South Dakota what are the differences between the vari- 
ous grades and what will be the duties of the employees in the 
grades calling for the highest compensation? 

Mr. STERLING. The duties are to some extent, although I 
agree to a limited extent, described in the paragraphs before the 
rates of compensation are fixed. Beginning with grade 1, for 
example— 

Grade 1 shall include all classes of positions in this service the duties 


of which are to perform the simplest operations or processes requir- 
ing special skill and experience— 


Mr. KING. Such as printers and engravers? 

Mr. STERLING. Printers and engravers who are yet outside 
of a recognized trade or craft and below that grade. 

I will take grade 5, as another example— 

Grade 5 shall include all classes of positions in this service the duties 


of which are to be responsible for the administration of a major divi- 
sion of a large bureau or establishment with varied work. 


Of course the duties referred to there are those largely of a 
supervisory character and they involve great responsibility upon 
the part of the person who has charge. 

Mr. KING. Without taking the time to ask for an explanation 
for each grade, may I ask the Senator whether the duties em- 
braced in the last grade, calling for the highest compensation, 
are comparable to the duties that in private printing establ'sh- 
ments would be devolved upon persons having supervisory care 
and if the compensation here provided is comparable to the 
compensation in private establishments, not now when wages are 
perhaps exceedingly high in some trades, but in ord‘nary, nor- 
mal times? 

Mr. STERLING. I think the compensation is fairly com- 
parable with that paid in ordinary times. I wish to say further 
to the Senator that the idea is to give the employees of this 
grade about their present basic salary with the bonus added, 
That has been the intention all through this bill. 

Mr. KING. And the basic salary was established some years 
ago, I believe. 

Mr. STERLING. It was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion, as modified, of the amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I now offer the amendment 
which I previously sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the proper place in the amend- 
ment of the committee it is proposed to add the following: 

The compensation for the clerks, first assistant clerks, and second 
assistant clerks of committees of the Senate, and for the same classifi- 
cation of clerical assistants to Senators who are not chairmen of com- 
mittees shali be, respectively, $3,600, $2,500, and $2,100 r annum: 
Provided, That the salaries of the clerks and messengers of the Senate 
Committees on A Ade pew emg Finance, and Interstate Commerce shall 
be as now established by law. 

The compensation for additional clerks now provided by law for 
committees of the Senate or for Senators who are not chairmen of 
committees shall be $1,500 per annum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is ou agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire bas just offered a very interesting amendment, which is 
scarcely germane to the bill under consideration. In view of 
that fact, and it Probably being a diversion, I shall take the 
opportunity-of creating a little further diversion, under the 
jatitude permitted in debate, by inviting attention to a very 
interesting communication appearing in the New York Herald 
of this day. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utuh 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to make a personal explanation. I 
have no intention, of course, of depriving the Senator or any 
person within these walls from any diversion that might be 
had here this afternoon. I wish to assure the Senator, how- 
ever, that I have not offered this amendment as a diversion. 
I have offered it in grim and deadly earnest, and it is germane 
to legislation which is classifying the duties and fixing the 
salaries of Government employees. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am so good-natured that I will 
consider that it is not a diversion, that it is offered in grim 
and good earnest, and is perfectly pertinent and germane; and 
having made that concession, I shall proceed. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION S—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to present a conference report? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk the conference report on 
the deficiency appropriation bill, and ask for its immediate cons 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The report will be read, 


A 
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The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14408) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 23, 
27, 29, 34, 35, 39, 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 53, 55, 59, 60, 61, 68, 
and 73. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 28, 30, 81, 33, 37, 41, 43, 49, 56, 
57, 58, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 74, 75, T7, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
and 84, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, and, on 
page 5 of the bill, in line 4, strike out the title “ Botanic 
Garden“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert “ $7,500"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $25,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ rebuilding ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ repairing, 
reconstructing ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ river,” 
insert the words “on public lands”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 of 
the matter inserted by said amendmefit, before the sum 
“ $4,380.67," insert “fiscal year 1918"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
last five lines of the matter inserted by said amendment; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “4”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 22, 24, 36, 40, 54, 66, 72, and 76. 

F. B. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks for the immediate consideration of the report. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate preceeded to consider 
the report. 

Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the report of the conference committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if nobody else wants to speak 
on it, I want recognition on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I yielded for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the conference report. Does the Senator desire to de 
bate the report? 


Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. KING. Not the bill that is before the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. KING. I think in good faith, then, I should yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not asking the Senator to yield. I do 
not think he ought to. A motion has been made to adopt the 
conference report. I realize that the Senator has the floor, 
but a conference report can not be put through here without per- 
mitting it to be debated merely because somebody has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There was no objection to the 
consideration of the conference report, and therefore debate on 
the adoption of the report seems to the Chair to be in order. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, as I 
understand that he desires to discuss the conference report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is a conference report on 
a bill which passed the Senate last night about 10 o'clock. 
Nobody has read it. Nobody has had an opportunity to read it. 
It has not been printed. It has been only partly read even by 
the Clerk. Can we expect intelligent legislation when we do 
business in this way on a bill that involves a great many mil- 
lions of dollars, and 50 or 60, perhaps a hundred, amendments? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
there are not a hundred amendments to the bill, 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, it will run along toward that number, 
The report speaks of disagreeing to amendments from 1 to 30. 
Nobody here knows what that means. It might just as well 
have been read in French; it would have been just as under- 
standable. Unless we have a printed bill before us with the 
amendments numbered, we can not tell what they are. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to state to the Senator that this re- 
port was made in the saine way that every other report is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, I am not criticizing the manner in which 
the report is made. Everybody seems to think that he is criti- 
cized when a Senator will not permit a thing to go through 
here without saying something about it. I am not criticizing 
anybody. I suppose this report is made, as the Senator says, 
just the same as every other report of a similar character is 
made. I have not claimed otherwise; but that does not do 
away with the fact that none of us knows anything about it. 

Mr. WARREN. It is open for debate or for inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I am trying to do—to debate it. 

Mr. President, the report ought to be printed. We ought to 
have an opportunity to see what there is in it. 

Mr. WARREN, May I say to the Senator that, as the Senator 
knows, it is desired to have the report acted on here so that it 
can go to the House. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, we can not hear a word that 
is going on in the Senate Chamber. I make the point of order 
that the Senate is in disorder. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order, 
and Senators now standing will take their seats. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what we ought to have is an 
explanation of all these amendments. The Senate spent all 
day yesterday upon this bill. It adopted in good faith a lot 
of amendments. Now they are all brushed aside without Know- 
ing just what, or how many, or in what condition they are, and 
we are going to vote blindly to approve the report. We are 
going to do it because we are just a few hours away from the 
time when we know we shall have to adjourn. 

I have taken this occasion again to call attention to the slip- 
shod way in which the Senate of the United States is legislating 
where there are involyed hundreds of millions of dollars of 
the money of the people, who have to raise it by toil and labor, 
all because we are in a legislative jam here at the end of a 
short session, worse than we were ever in before, perhaps, but 
not as bad as we will be in two years from now, because the 
legislation continues to become more important year by year. 

Here we are, like a lot of boys, spending all day conscien- 
tiously and earnestly debating and considering amendments to 
the appropriation bill. We send it to conference, and it comes 
back in five or six hours, and the conferees say all amendments 
up to 30 are rejected, and all amendments up to 10 are agreed 
to, and all the other amendments are still in disagreement. 
There is not a man here except the conferees who knows what 
amendment No. 1 is, or amendment No. 2, or 3, or 4. or 5, or 
any other amendment; and we are going to vote to undo to-day 
everything that we did yesterday, and we are going to do it be- 
cause we have not time to give it proper consideration. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I will say that we have used 
all the time we have to-day in the consideration of the matter. 
We have saved everything the Senate put in that it was possible 
to save. The bill was printed with the amendments that went 
to conference numbered, and I presume a copy can be furnished 
to any Senator who desires it. As to explaining the amend- 
ments, I should be perfectly willing to do that if time permitted, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator should explain 
these amendments, it would take nearly as long as it took us 
when we adopted them. If we had the amendments before us 
and saw just what they were, perhaps they would not require 
an explanation in some instances. If the Senator wants to 
explain them, E will ask him to go ahead and explain every one 
of them. 

Mr, WARREN. I am perfectly willing to do it. I simply dis- 
like to waste a lot of time. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, that would result in the defeat of 
the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says it is a waste of time. I 
realize that. I am not criticizing the Senator; but the Con- 
gress has to adjourn on the 4th of March. I want to empha- 
size to this body, E want to emphasize to the country, that on 
account of the way the sessions of Congress must end, Congress 
must necessarily be practically impotent for the purpose of 
doing anything in the way of legislating for the country. 

I know that after we have worked all day and amended the 
bill in various ways, when we take ft all back the next day it 
is something that it is necessary for us to do. We might just 
as well pass these bills without reading them and let them go. 
to be at the mercy of conferees. When 
: we are going to agree to it, because we 
know that if we do not agree to it, it means the death of the 
whole thing; so we are legislating by conferees and uot by 

7 ve abdicated; we have turned 
and I am not criticizing those 
5 From the 
very condition of things we can not accomplish anything. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. F move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Massachusetts will defer that motion for just a little while. 
We are on the eve now of passing the reclassification bill. For 
the most of the business of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I think, there is ample time. I sat here last night until 10 
o'clock for the purpose of getting up the reclassification bill. 
I got it up at the last minute before adjournment, and now, I 
think, we can wait a few minutes for the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have been told that since 11 
o'clock this morning. It will take only a few minutes to get 
this executive business out of the way, and it must be disposed 
of if we are to dispose to-morrow of the important nominations 
that have come in to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is it the purpose of the Senator to have the 
Senate return to legislative sesston? 

Mr. LODGE. It ts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to the motion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours and five 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be laid 
again before the Senate. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8028) to provide for the classifica- 
tion of civilian positions in the District of Columbia and in the 
field services. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to discuss for a mo- 
ment the pending amendment before we vote on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr: President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 


COMMISSION OF GOLD AND SILVER INQUIRY. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to submit 
& unanimous-consent request. On Wednesday the Senate by 
æ unanimous vote passed Senate Joint Resolution 287, provid- 


£ 
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‚quiry, to inquire into the condition of the gold and silver in- 


‘dustry in the United States, and providing for the appointment 
‘of five Members of the Senate and five Members of the House. 
I am told that the condition of the business In the House is 
such that it will make it impossible for the joint resolution to 
receive consideration in that body. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to tender the same measure as a Sen- 
ate resolution, for the appointment of a Senate commission of 
five Members of the Senate, to sit during the recess of the Sen- 
ate, and make the inquiry which was contemplated to be made 
by a joint commission of the two Houses, 

Mr. SMOOT. That will entail some expense, and will have 
to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask leave to present it and have 
it referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 469) was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That a Senate commission Is hereby created, —— be 
known as the Senate Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry, 
shall consist of five Senators, three of whom shall be members of the the 
majority party and two of whom shall be members of the minority 
party, 7 55 a pomea by the President of the Senate 
Said shall te and report to the Congress on 
canses o 


g subjects : 
decrease in the production of gold 
and silver. 


2. The causes of the depressed condition of the gold and silver 
industry in the United States. 

3. The production, reduction, refinin transportation, marketing, 

and uses of gold and silver in the United States and elsewhere. 

4. The effect of the decreased of gold and silver upon 
ecommerce, industry, Leng mg om and prices. 

The said commission is further authorised : 

1. To confer with citizens, associations. rporations of foreign 
countries with a view to the stabilization a and 3 ri use of silver 
in exchange. 

To propose, either formally or informally, to the President of 
the United States, or the heads of the proper departments, plans 
for negotiations with 3 vernments to the same end. 

The 3 inclu in its report recommendations for 
legislation which in 1 opinion will tend to remedy existing condi- 
tions and shall peoa 2 — the limitations of the powers 
of Congress in enacti ef In tion. 

The commission elect its chairman, and vacancies occurring 
in the membership of the 9 shail be filled in the same 
manner as the origina? appointments. 

The commission or any . of its members is authorized 
to sit during the sessions or adjournments of the Sixty- 
seventh and Sixty-eighth ——— in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere in continental United States, to send for persons and 
oe. to 5 oaths, 3 penon and enue the as 

5 employ a stenographer at a cost vot exceeding 25 
cents per folio to report such te pelo as may be had in connection 
with any subject w — may before said joint co 
to employ such Sete services and such 
necessary to carry out the 


invest 
n the follow 


January 1 1, 1924, 15 
e the continuing 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. In this connection I desire to 
submit a table supplementary te the one which I submitted 
a few days ago. which shows the alarming decline in the 
production of gold and silver in the United States. It shows 
the decline in production of gold and silver in the world, the 
decline being startling, as this statement will show. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 

of the wori tinents, ted 8 
Silver production of 3 Uwited States Mint Re- 


In fine ounces.| 


United states. 41.9 | 53,052,441 | 30.2 -2.2 
te 149 | 13,134,996] = 25 -50.8 
3 22.1 | 64,513,540 36.5 +63.0 

North America 78.9 (130,700,907 74.5 274 

1.6| 2.000, 00% 1.1 7.8 
Ameri 7.7 | 15,085,610 | 86 +10-1 

Europe. . 5.7| 7,900,662] 4.6 —20.9 

Australia 249,448,363 54 +119.8 

Asia... 41 5316| 51 +62.0 

Africa... 6 1,161, 7 —2.2 


2 13 


X 


and computed by H N. Lawrie, managing director American 


the for the appointment of a commission of gold and silver in- Gold aad silver erria 


| | 
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Silver production in the Bleue States ee pret United States Mint 
Reports, 1915—1921- 
[Fine ounces. : 


Alaska 1, 054, 634 652, 251 
Arizona... -| 5,665, 672 4,198, 695 
California. 1,689, 924 3,119,002 
Colorado.. «| 7,199,745 5,951,593 
AGRO. N RE 13, 042, 466 5, 965, 098 
ichigan. 581, 874 361, 912 
Montana.. -| 14,423, 173 601, 048 
Nevada... 14, 453, 085 fad 
New Mexi 2,337, 064 657, 231 
Oregon 126, 0 198, 121 
South Dakota 197, 580 121, 757 
Texas 724, 580 601, 765 
j 13, 073, 471 15, 588, 734 

213, 877 210, 885 

178, 442 179, 740 


MME ts tne with the Geologi- 
Feng gh ly lye 
from siliceous ores 


3 Production from is estimated to be less in 1922 than in 1921, the 
increase in the tot: al production for 1922 over 1921 is attributed to the increase in aller. 
derived as a b. uct of lead and copper, the production of both of which increased 


y in 
Tabla cunplled end cot H. N. La director, American 
Gold and Silver Institute. paa Ey, hice prt 


AMENDMENT OF REVENUE LAW OF 1921—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bill (H. R. 
13775) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to credits 
and refunds, haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 8, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment, and on 
page 2 of the House bill, line 16, after the word “ taxpayer,” 
insert a colon and the following: “ Provided further, That if 
the taxpayer has, within five years from the time the return 
for the taxable year 1917 was due, filed a waiver of his right 
to have the taxes due for such taxable year determined and 
assessed within five years after the return was filed, such 
credit or refund shall be allowed or made if claim therefor 
is filed either within six years from the time the return for 
such taxable year 1917 was due or within two years from the 
time the tax was paid”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert “b”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 3226 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by 
section 1318 of the revenue act of 1921, is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a comma and the following: 
‘unless such suit or proceeding is begun within two years after 
the disallowance of the part of such claim to which such suit or 
proceeding relates. The commissioner shall within 90 days after 
any such disallowance notify the taxpayer thereof by mail.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

P. J. MCCUMBER, 

REED Soor, 

PETER G. GERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. R. GREEN, 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 

W. C. HAWLEY, 

J. W. COLLIER, 

W. A. OLDFIELD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota to state the substance and effect of the conference 
oe so that we may understand it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This bill came from the Honan as a sim- 
ple bill to meet those cases where the department asked the 
taxpayer to waive the five-year limitation on the 1917 taxes. 
The bill gave another year for the department to examine the 
tax reports, and it also gave another year to the taxpayer to 
ask for a refund. We made several amendments, but we had 
to recede from the principal amendment, which related to the 
payment of taxes by the Alien Property Custodian, which the 
House refused to agree to, and so we let it go out. The others 
are a clerical changes. That is all that is effectuated by 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to, 


FREE ENTRY OF DOMESTIC CATTLE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I have another conference report to pre- 
sent. It is relative to importing cattle, allowing them to re- 
main more than the eight months permitted under the present 
law. It relates to cattle which are brought in from Mexico, 
and which have had to be kept there on account of drought for 
a little longer period. It allows them to be returned for a 
period of four months beyond the eight months. The two 
Senators from New Mexico join most heartily in the measure. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res, 422) permitting the entry free of duty 
of certain domestic animals which have crossed the boundary 
line into foreign countries, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 


and 2, 
P. J. McCumMBER, 
REED SMOOT, 
> A. A. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. R. GREEN, 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am much obliged to the Senator from 
Tennessee for yielding. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 


CONTEOL OF FLOODS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce House bill 18810, to continue the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River and for the control of 
its floods. I ask for its immediate consideration. I do not 
think there will be any debate on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object at this time. 
classification bill through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go to the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator request that 
the report lie on the table. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that it may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope the Senator from Utah will in- 
vestigate the matter as soon as he can, so that we may con- 
sider the bill at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would like to say to the Senator from 
Utah that if we can not pass it this evening it can not be 
enacted at all at this session. It is a bill for flood control, 
and is of very great importance. t 


JUDICIAL DISTRIOTS IN IOWA. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to call up from the 
calendar Senate bill 4614, adding a place for the holding of a 
Federal court in Iowa. The situation in the House is such 
that if it is passed here and can go to the House in the morning 
it will be enacted; otherwise it will fail. It will take but a 
minute. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 


I want to get the 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill (S. 4614) to amend sec- 
tion 81 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, 
which was read, as follows: 


te it enacted, ctc, That section 81 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the Pien gd OF approved 
March 3, 1911 as amended by the act of February 23, 1916, and the 
act of April 27, 1916, be, to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 81. The State of Iowa is divided into two judicial districts, 
to be known as the northern and southern districte of Iowa. 

“The northern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
Ist day of July, 1910, im the counties of Allamakee, Du ne, Bu- 
chanan, Clayton, Delaware, Fayette. Winneshiek, Howard, Chickasaw, 
Bremer, Blackhawk, Floyd, Mitchell, and Jackson, which shall consti- 
tute the eastern division of said district; also the territory embraced 
an the date last mentioned in the counties of Jones, Cedar, Linn, Iowa, 
Benton, Tama, Grundy, and Hardin, which shall constitute the 
Rapids division; also the territory embraced on the date last men- 
tioned in the counties of Emmet, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Calhoun, Car- 
roll, Kossuth. boldt, Webster, Winnebago, Hancock, Wright, Hamil- 
ton, Worth, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, and Butler, which’ shall constitute 
the central division ; also the territory embraced on the date last men- 
tioned In the counties of Dickinson, Clay, Buena Vista, Sac, Osceola, 
O'Brien, Cherokee, Ida, Lyon, Sioux, Plymouth, Woodbury, and Monona, 
which shall constitute the western division. 

“Terms of the district court for the eastern division shall be held 


and the same is hereby, amen 


tember; for the cen- 
tral at Fert Dodge on the second Tuesdays in June and No- 
vember, and at Mason City on the fourth Tuesdays in June and Novem- 
ber; and for the western division, at Sioux City on the fourth Tuesday 
in May and the third Tuesday in October. 

“The southern district shall include the territory embraced on the 
„ in the counties of Louisa, Henry, Des Moin 


Ist day of July, 1910. 
Lee, and Van Buren, which shall constitute the eastern division of sai 
district; alse the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 


on the 
Shelby, Audubon, Cass, Pottawattamie, Mills, and Montgomery. which 
shall constitute the western division of said district; also the ter- 
ritory on the date last mentioned in the counties of Adair, 
Adams, Clarke, Decatur, Fremont, Lucas, Page, Ringgold, Taylor. 
Union, and Wayne, which shall constitute the southern division of 
sald district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in 
the counties of Scott, Muscatine, Washington, Johnson, and Clinton, 
which shall constitute the Davenport division of said district; also the 
territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Davis, 
Appanoose, Ma . Keokuk, Jefferson, Monroe, and Wapello, which 
shall constitute the Ottumwa division of said district. 

“Terms of the district court for the eastern division shall be held 
at Keokuk on the sixth Tuesday after the fourth Tuesday in Febru- 
ary and the eighth Tuesday after the third Tuesday in September; for 
the central division, at Des Moines on the tenth Tuesday after the 
fourth Tuesday in February and the tenth Tuesday after the third Tues- 
day in September; for the western 4 a 55 Council Bluffs on the 


second Tuesday after the third Tuesday in tember; 
Ottumwa division, at Ottumwa on the second Tuesday after the fourth 
3 N and the fourth Tuesday after the third Tuesday 
ember, > 

1 0 e clerk of the court for said district shall maintain an office 
in charge of himself or a deputy at Davenport and at Ottumwa for 
the transaction ef the business of said divisions.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide for the classifica- 
tion of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to read the amendment. It is as 
follows: 

The sation for clerks, first assistant clerks, and second as- 
istant s of committees of the Senate, and for the same classifica- 
fion OF cartel samen 9. eunuies pha Ae Bol, aia of coat 
Provided, That the salaries of the clerks and ers of the Senate 
Committees on Appropriations, Finance, and Interstate Commerce shall 
be as now estab by law. The compensation for additional clerks 
now provided by law for committees of the Senate or for tors who 
are not chairmen of committees shall be $1,500 per annum. 

I fayor this amendment. We are just about fo pass a reclas- 
sification bill in which the salaries of all employees of the 
Government are raised. Practically everyone seems to think 
it is the proper thing for the Congress to do. Surely we should 
treat our own employees in the same fair way that we treat the 
employees of the other branches of the Government. It does 


seem to me that our own clerks are entitled to the sums pro- 
vided for in the ameudment presented by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

I hope Senators will agree to it. I want to say for my chief 
clerk that he has earned, ever since he has served me, fully 
$3,600 a year and eyen more, I think probably most of the 
Senators have clerks who have well earned that much money 
and are entitled to it. It seems to me the amendment ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the Senator from South Dakota if 
he will not accept the amendment and let it be agreed to? 

Mr. STERLING. I had thought at one time that I could not 
accept the amendment and that I would move to lay it on the 
table, but on reflection I have concluded to accept the amend- 
ment and let the matter go to conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that If Senators 

will stop and think they will realize that the proposed legisla- 
tion is illogically placed on the pending bill, if it is placed 
there. Here we have clerks serving the committee of the 
Senate, and it is proposed to put them in a law. If the pro- 
vision should stay in and is passed by the Senate and House 
and signed by the President, we will have lost control of the 
clerkships of the Senate committees at once. If we conclude 
to change one in any way, we would have to pass a law threugh 
the House and Senate and have it signed by the President 
before we could do so. 
_. What would the House think if we should go over there with 
the reclassification measure covering the clerkships of the Goy- 
ernment if we have included in it the committee clerks of the 
Senate? The House committee clerks and Members’ clerks are 
not included. What would we think if they put that kind of 
an amendment on general legislation for us to pass? Would 
we not say, “That is your business. Handle your own clerks; 
handle your own committees. Provide for whatever assistants 
you want, and that is what we will do.” 

It seems to me we are loading the bill down with a funda- 
mentally illogical proposition. It will come home to roost if 
we put it in the bill. We have control of our committees now. 
We can regulate, without the action of the House or the Presl- 
dent, the assistants that we shall have, but if we once establish 
the precedent, either House must then go through all the 
formality of providing through the means of a law before we 
can change a committeeship or clerkship to a committee, and 
we will then realize what we are really into. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator also be- 
lieve that the House might very justly refuse to ask for a con- 
ference? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think they might. It seems to me 
that the House would be justified in resenting the attempt of 
the Senate to put its clerkships into permanent law. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. I ask that the amendment follow the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. KING. Is it an amendment to the amendment, or is it 
an original amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Let it be reported. 

The READING CLERK. Add at the end of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire the following: 

t $1,800; v. 
to prem aranondoa STAO: fice ot Scegecat at ATES na Door 
keeper, 43 messengers at $1,800 each. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
state the inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was done with the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona is mor- 
ing an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


too? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Arizona desire to occupy 
the floor? 

Mr. CAMERON. I do not. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the admonitions of the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska ought to receive the attention of the Sen- 
ate, but they will probably be unheeded, because congruity and 
consistency in legislation are not virtues possessed by this 
Congress. Nor are appeals for the Treasury considered witli 
approval. Indeed, whenever an effort is made to increase ap- 
propriations there is in most cases a strong and triumphant 


Why does not the Senator include the pages, 
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affirmative vote. The Treasury of the United States by many 
is regarded.as common prey. Of course, I am speaking wholly 
impersonal, but there is, in my opinion, too little regard for 
the Government, in the matter of appropriations, as a result of 
which the expenses of the Federal Government are constantly 
mounting to great heights and the burdens of taxation are 
beeoming more oppressive to the people. 

But I did not rise to dilate upon the amendment which was 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, and which I think 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine] ought not to 
have accepted. Its incongruity must be manifest to everyone. 

The Senator from Nebraska very pertinently inquired why 
not put upon the reclassification bill a provision for the pages 
and for every employee in the Capitol—temporary employees, 
too—converting the reclassification bill into a measure dealing 
with the employees. of the Senate, and which are regarded as 
temporary positions, wholly within the control of the Senate, 
regardless of their importanee. It is to me a most absurd 
proposition, and I regret that the able Senator in charge of 
the bill has felt constrained, evidently in his anxiety to 
secure the prompt passage of the bill, to accept an amendment 
dealing with matters not pertinent, not germane, and indeed 
inconsistent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask if the Senator from 
South Dakota has aceepted the amendment? 

Mr. KING. The Senator indicated quite clearly that it was 
his purpose to accept it. I think there was some vacillation in 
his position, but I assume he expected to accept the amend- 
ment in order that it might go to conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought the Senator was very outspoken 
in his acceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. I prefer not to accept the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee upon the prospective action of the Senator 
from, South Dakota. He may speak for himself, as he does 
with great lucidity, and I prefer to hear from the Senator 
from South Dakota as to his purpose in dealing with this 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from South Dakota can only 
accept an amendment as far as he is individually concerned. 

Mr. yogis Certainly. There are many Senators who do not 

t 

Mr: NORRIS. We do not accept it at all. 

Mr. KING. We rebel against his leadership. 

Mr. NORRIS. We rebel against his leadership. 
revolutionists ! 

Mr. STERLING., I want to say for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Washington that it was my impression that I should 
move to table the amendment, just as I stated awhile ago when 
it was presented. But I concluded that I would accept it to 
end debate and that it might go to conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Apparently it is bringing on 
more debate. 

Mr. STERLING, It appears that it has done so. 

Mr. KING. I hope that I may now be permitted to conclude 
the observations which I rose to submit. I shall occupy but 
a moment. 

Before the Senate went into executive session I had secured 
recognition and was about to call attention to an interesting 
article appearing In this morning’s Republican newspaper, the 
New York Herald. I was taken from the floor by a motion to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. I desire 
to complete my reference to that article and have it read for 
the benefit of Republican Senators. 

It is a great to occasionally find a common ground 
upon which I can stand with the President of the United States. 
He has recommended many measures, among them the ship 
subsidy bill and the Fordney tariff bill, which I could not sup- 
port. He urged with the utmost pertinacity the ship subsidy 
bill, which a majority of the American people regarded as un- 
wise and subversive of the best interests of the country. But 
I am glad to support the President in his efforts to secure the 
adhesion of the United States to the protocol and the statute 
by which our country will become a member of the permanent 
court of international justice. The recent message of the 
President asking the Senate to advise and consent to this action 
upon the part of this Government is exceedingly important and 
deserves the commendation of the American people, This policy 
is in harmony with the best traditions of our country and fol- 
Jows the course advocated by many of our Presidents and 
ablest statesmen, It will, if accepted, make for world peace and 
progress, 


We are 


The President has asked that the United States become a 
member of the Permanent International Court whieh has re- 
cently been organized and is now functioning at The Hague. 
He perceives that this great judicial tribunal, in the organi- 
zation of which Hon. Elihu Root played a most conspicuous 
part, is important for the peace of the world and that it will 
contribute powerfully to a diminution of the causes and possi- 
bilities of war. 

I understand that the Committee on Foreign Relations, a 
majority of the members being Republicans, has agreed to take 
no action upon the matter submitted by the President with 
the earnest request that it should recetve the attention of the 
Senate before adjournment. The senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner] has stated that further consideration of 
the President's message and request would be postponed until 
the next session of Congress; and if we are to believe the 
public press, the President of the United States has acquiesced 
in this suggestion. I can not belleve that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has been accurately quoted, nor can I believe 
that the President, who urged in his message the considera- 
tion of this important subject before adjournment, has changed 
his view and is willing that his message be silently buried by 
the Republicans of the Senate in the musty vaults of the com- 
mittee room. 

Now, Mr. President, I direct attention to the article appear- 
ing in this morning’s issue of the New York Herald, written 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, an eminent Republican, a man 
of ability and erudition, and who is able to speak with au- 
therity upon national and international questions. I ask that 
the article may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The article will be read as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

THD INTERNATIONAL COURT—-NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER IS IN FAVOR OF 
OUR JOINING IT, 

seat THE New Tonx Henarp: It is with iP thrown regret that I see the 

rompt 


New York Heral against 
sr tion that the U States 


1904 

1912, party's 9 sense of 

tae tape rtance of this step and the various D'ormo ol its Jared ad- 

in ap to the principle involved. The New State Republican 

convention which met at 3 in 1918 by. unanimous vote made a 
still more definite and specific declaration. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress, on August 29, 1916, enacted into law a 
declaration of the international pation of the United States, which spe- 
cifically includes a plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal to 
which disputed questions between nations shall be referred for adjudi- 
cation and peaceful settlement, 

President Roosevelt's notable sate: at Christiania included this 
hapa es among oi four points of the international program which he 

ced and supported. 

The proposal of President Harding fs that the American Government 
shall now definitel y act 1 a way t will make good its. oft-repeated 
declarations of policy. e 2 that we move forward in the only 
way that is nom ah enor namely, by 9 use of the existin 
court, w ee = merican thought a 
on the basis of 

The acceptance of President Harding's recommendation no more in- 
volves membership in or dence on the 9 rage of Nations 
than it involves me in or dependence on Holy Roman 
1 55 ire. The League of Nations as now constituted — demonstrated 
3 to cear Pe Reon 1 and effective way with the economie 

rehbabilita e world. Indeed, Lord Robert Cecil 
Sonera jeanne’ . Bag og — 
domestic politics, recently voted in House of Commons a, 
ring an important international issue to the league for se t. 

"Phe question as to how best to constitute an effective associa 0 
nations: for the purpose of 3 and enforcing rules of internation 
law and conduct ae awaits a In the 9 


rican — 


nea) 
one po! 


it is a forward step, and a 10 at the powerful 
ence of the United States behind the sar “existing. instrumentality for 
the extension of the rule of law =o heed life — 


beat 88 plan which the President be aeted u 
and without long ot DA 1 — ip ad additional, 1 


debate over nonessen he present 5 were really repre- 
sentative of American public opinion it would, my ; aecept 
the Presid t four or five 


lent's 5 promptly and gor 
dissenting votes. So much must always be co: to that stubbornly 
reactionary element among us which finds some reason for resistin 
Peine in a = rpn oe its forma. The New York Herald, however, does 
he viewpoint o rty politics there is strong reason to believe 
t 25 ff. a N ga Re iat? Benat should fail to fallow the Pr. 


t's leaders ted Republican 
vely along lines of ' traditional, T Trenien 


and in moving 
poliey in international a the elections of 1 
the ath Shen awe will b tone in 


summer 5 when compared with 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER: 


November, 192 
New YorxK, March J. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a werd. It is evident that 
this distinguished Republican considers that there is still an 
unsettled international problem, one which affects the relations 
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of the United States to other nations. He does not say that 
the League of Nations is dead, but it is apparent from his 
presentation that he perceives that there must be cooperation 
between world powers and that an international court is im- 
portant in the development of a better international spirit and 
in the promotion of world peace. May I say to those who lay 
the flattering unction to their souls that the League of Nations 
is dead and that the advocates of national selfishness have 
destroyed any future hope of international cooperation that 
they will have a rude awakening. The world is vibrant with 
the spirit of fellowship and cooperation, and notwithstanding the 
animosities und conflicts which now threaten another conflag- 
ration, there are forces, moral and ethical and spiritual, which, 
operating powerfully throughout the world, will in the end still 
the tempests and bring into happy accord the nations and 
peoples of the world, This is not the time for the cynic, the 
narrow and selfish individualist or nationalist; it is the hour 
when real leadership is needed, when men of vision and faith 
and loyalty to the universal truths of nature and the indestruc- 
tible forces of righteousness, and the principles of Christian 
unity and fellowship shall carry the banner and point the way 
to world solidarity. The American people are in favor of 
cooperation between the United States and other nations; they 
are in favor of an economic conference for the purpose of 
stabilizing exchange, aiding in trade and commerce, and in the 
promotion of the peace of the world. ‘They are particularly 
anxious that the United States should participate in the great 
international tribunal now functioning at The Hague and con- 
tribute, materially and otherwise, to the establishment of this 
great court, which though outgrowth of the League of Nations, 
has been recognized as a world tribunal and as an assurance 
of the development of the spirit of law and the forces which 
promote order and international good will. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8928) to provide for the classification of 
civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in the 
field services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 

Mr, CAMERON. I ask for a division. 

The question being put, on a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

? The VICE PRESIDENT., The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not see the author of 
the amendment here, but I desire to offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment: 

The secretary to the Vice President, 85.000. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire to the com- 
mittee amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes have it, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, and the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to offer another amendment which I 
have just noticed should be made. Title by which the act may 
be cited is stated as being The classification act of 1922.” 1 
move, on page 1, line 4, to strike out the figures “1922” and to 
insert u 1 ” 

Mr. STERLING. I had it in mind to offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the committee amendment is agreed to. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer the following amendment to the bill, 
to be inserted in the proper place: 

The compensation for the clerks, first assistant clerks, and second 
assistant clerks of committees of the Senate and for the same classifica- 
clerical assistants to Senators who are not chairmen of com- 
mittees shall be, respectively, $3,300, $2,200, and $2,000 per annum: 
Provided, That the salaries of the clerks and messengers of the Senate 
Committees on 5 Finance, and Interstate Commerce shall 
be as now establis by law. The compensation for additional clerks 
now provided by law for committees of the Senate or for Senators who 
are not chairman of committees shall be $1,500 per annum. The com- 
pensation for the secretary to the Vice President shall be $4,500. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to say that, as compared with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
my amendment proposes a reduction of $300 in the salaries of 
the principal clerks of Senators, $200 In the salaries of the first 
assistant clerks, and $100 in the salaries of the second assistant 
clerks, so that their salaries will be, respectively, $3,300, $2,200, 


and $2,000, leaving the salary of the fourth clerk as heretofore, 
It seems to me that the clerks are entitled to this amount of 
consideration, and I hope that Senators will vote for the amend- 
ment. 


Maror 2, 


Mr. SMOOT. What did the Senator from Tennessee say the 
increase would be in the salary of the first clerks of Senators? 
Mr. McKELLAR. The salary of those clerks would be $3,300 


instead of $2,750 per annum. 


Mr. SMOOT. That $2,750 includes the bonus. 
Mr, McKELLAR. It includes the bonus, as everybody knows. 


They get $2,750 now, while under the amendment they would 


get $3,300. It does seem to me we ought to do this much in 
justice to our clerks, and I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the amendment proposed by the 
7 9 5 from Tennessee to the committee umendment may be 
rea 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
3 from Tennessee to the committee amendment will be 
rend. 

The reading clerk read the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, if that amendment should be 
adopted and should become a law, how could a Senator get 
rid of his secretary or clerk if he wanted to? Senators are 
not going to release all their power over the clerks in their 
oftices ; but if this bill shall finally be passed with this amend- 
ment in it the provisions of the amendment would become 
law, and would be fixed. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Win the Senator explain why that would 


? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the provisions of the amendment 
would become statute law, and hereafter the Appropriations 
Committee would haye nothing to do with making any changes 
so far as the clerks of committees and other clerks are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McKELLAR, There is a law now fixing the salaries of 
these employees precisely in the same way. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the number and salaries of these em- 
ployees are fixed every year and changes are made from year 
to year, This amendment, if adopted and finally passed, would 
become the fixed law. I do not want to be in a position where 
I am compelled to have a clerk that I can not get rid of. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I will ask the Senator to explain how this 
amendment changes the tenure of office of the secretaries and 
clerks to Senators who are now in office. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment, if adopted, would fix by perma- 
nent law tbe salaries of the clerks. Under present conditions if 
I want to make a change I simply appoint another man and give 
notice of that appointment to the financial clerk of the Senate. 
In that way I can make a change in my office any time I want 
to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That could be done in precisely the same 
way under this amendment if it should become a part of the 
law. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the amendment which so 
provides. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing to provide that it can 
not be done. I might also say there is nothing in the present 
law which provides that it can or can not be done, but, of course, 
a Senator can change his secretary or clerk whenever he desires 
to under the present law, and he could do so under this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that if the amend- 
ment should finally be adopted its provisions would become a law 
just as any other act of Congress and would remain on the statute 
books until a subsequent act of Congress repealed it. The ap- 
propriations for our employees are made annually, and there 
is not a year that some kind of a change is not made, not only 
as to the number of clerks in some of the committees, due to 
changed conditions, but likewise salaries are changed and 
made different in the case of one committee as compared to 
another. Under this amendment, however, if it should finally 
prevail, if a change were desired, we would have to amend the 
law, which would open the whole question every year, and per- 
haps even twice a year. 

Mr. STANLEY. Could the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee be so amended as to remedy that defect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. The Senate has always 
maintained the right of appropriating whatever they wanted to 
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provide for their employees and for all expenses to be paid out 
of the. contingent fund of the Senate. The House has main- 
tained the same right on its part. The Senate never under- 
takes on an appropriation bill to affect in any way the em- 
ployees of the House. I remember one case during the 20 years 
I have been here when such an attempt was made, and I recall 
what occurred in the House of Representatives. I felt that the 
House was absolutely right. The custom to which I have re- 
ferred of each House providing for its own employees has pre- 
vailed eyer since the two Houses were first organized. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, who fixes the salaries under 
the present system? I have never known the question to come 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they are fixed by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. . 
phat HARRELD. No one else has anything to say about 

em? 

Mr. SMOOT. Each Senator has a say. There is not a year 
that some Senator does not come before the committee and ask 
that a change be made. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not see why Senators would not have 
the same right under the proposed amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment were adopted, then, in order 
to change a salary, we would have to amend the law, for an 
ae 3 would provide what the salaries shall here- 

r 

Mr. HARRELD. Does not the Senator think it is a good 
time to let the Senate have some say in ~~ matters, rather 
than merely the Appropriations 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the — does act on them. 
The Senate itself has fixed the salaries of its employees and 
can now fix by rule the salary of each one of its employees. It 
can say that the Committee on Civil Service shall have a cer- 
tain number of clerks and provide what their salaries shall be. 
The House in the case of a similar committee or any other com- 
mittee can do and does do the same thing. It would not be 
proper for us to say to the House, “ Your Committee on Agri- 
culture shall have two clerks and one of them shall receive such 
a salary and the other a certain other salary.” They insist 
on determining the number of their employees and the compen- 
sation they shall receive and change it when they please, and 
we do the same thing here. 

Here is an amendment which, if finally adopted, will become 
a law—not a Senate resolution—and if we should want to 
change it, it would be necessary to pass a law through both 
Houses of Congress and it would have to be signed by the Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator—— 

Mr. NORRIS. If this is put on the bill, and goes to the 
House, the House, in my judgment, will either resent it and 
refuse even to go to conference on it, or they will pass it and 
Put it in the law as a joke on the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that 
just six years ago, I believe—I think the bill was voted on 
after I was elected to the Senate, and while I was still a 
Member of the House—the House increased the salaries of their 
clerks by adding some $1,500, I believe. 

Mr. NORRIS. We did not have anything to do with that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; it was passed by the House, and 
the Senate agreed to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the House fixed that. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no; it was in the form of a law, and 


was put in the appropriation bill, and the Senate had to agree 
to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; when we pass an appropriation bill, no 
matter who gets the money or where it goes, it has to be in 
the form of a law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate had to agree to it, and it did 
agree to it, just exactly as the House will agree to the com- 
pensation of our employees being fixed here. Why, of course 
the House is not going to take issue with the Senate about what 
compensation shall be paid to Senate employees. I do not 
believe it will object to it in the slightest degree. 

Mr. President, of course we are changing the law; yes. The 
salaries of our clerks now are $2,500, and while this reclassifica- 
tion bill is being passed some of us believe that our secretaries 
should receive more. I think they earn more. I know mine 
does, and I believe the secretaries of other Senators do, and 
it is nothing but fair and right. 

This talk about a Senator not having control of his clerk un- 
der this law is simply—well, I will not characterize it. I will 
just say that the Senator is wholly mistaken about it. A 
Senator will have the same right to discharge or change his 
clerk that he has now. There is no change in the world in the 


status of the derk. A Senator has a perfect right to discharge 
his clerk or change his clerk at any time. The only effect of 
this amendment will be to increase the salary from $2,740 to 
$3,300, in the case of the chief secretary. I think that when we 
are raising the salary of every other employee of the Govern- 
ment here in the city of Washington, it is as little as we can 
do to give to our secretaries a fair and reasonable wage for the 
work done. 

Every Senator knows how valuable his secretary is to bim. 
He has to go early and late. He is at the departments every 
day. He is at work all the time in the majority of cases, and 
he is entitled to $3,300 rather than $2,750. The only issue here 
is whether we are going to give him the increase in salary to 
which he is entitled, or whether we are not. There is no other 
question involved. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to accomplish what the Sen- 
ator wants to accomplish will require a Senate resolution only. 
It is not necessary to pass a bill to get it, and we will not get 
anywhere with this law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am in favor of this increase. 
I so voted yesterday. I shall vote against this amendment, how- 
ever, because there is only a slight possibility at best of the 
reclassification bill being passed by the House to-morrow. It is 
certain that it will not be passed if we are to include the sala- 
ries of secretaries and clerks to Senators, not because the House 
would attempt to fix them, but because if we Include ours they 
will insist upon amendments including theirs, and in my judg- 
ment it will mean the certain defeat of the bill. Therefore, I 
shall vote against the amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCcKELLAR] to the 
amendment of the committee. [Putting the question:] The 
ere have it, and the amendment to the amendment is re- 
ected. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. HEFLIN called for the yeas and 


nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the roll be called. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Fernald McCormick Sheppard 
Bayard George Sh 

B McKellar Smith 
Brookhart Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Bursum rris McNary Stank 
Calder Heflin oses Sterl 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norris Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg le Wadsworth 
Cummins Keyes Overman Walsh, 
Curtis Kin epper Willis 
Dial La Follette Ransdell 

Dillingham Lenroot eed, Pa. 

Ernst Lodge Robinson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment and request a conference with the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees upon the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. STERLING, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. McKeriar conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on March 2, 1923, they presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 4197. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to certain persons and certain corporations permits to 
explore, or leases of, certain lands that He south of the medial 
line of the main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 4583. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Charles Mix County and Gregory 
County, S. Dak. ; 

S. 4579. An act te authorize the Lee County bridge district 
No. 2, in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over the 
St. Francis River; 
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S. 4122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Toll Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across 
Red River between Montague County, Tex., and Jefferson 
County, Okla. ; 

S. 4235. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Charlie Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red 
River between Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla.; 
and 

S. 4887. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Tugaloo River, between South Carolina and Georgia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 282) to amend the 
resolution of December 29, 1920, entitled “ Joint resolution to 
create a Joint Committee on the Reorganization of the Adminis- 
trative Branch of the Government.” 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4160) to amend the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
establish a commission for the purpose of securing information 
in connection with questions relative to interstate commerce in 
coal, and for other purposes,” approved September 22, 1922, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4216) authorizing the sale of real property no longer 
required for military purposes, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 14401) to amend and modify the war risk insurance act, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor will withhold that motion for a moment, 

Mr. McCUMBER, I hope the Senator will withhold the 
motion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am willing to withhold it for a moment, 
just for routine business, but not for any debate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the.Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of the flood control bill which is lying on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The Reaptne CLERK. A bill (H. R. 13810) to continue the 
improvement of the Mississippi River and for the control of 
its floods. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The reading clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That for controlling the floods of the Mississippi 
River and 5 its improvement from the Head of the Passes to 
the mouth of the Ohio River, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of “An act to provide for the control of the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi River and of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses, approved March 1, 1917, the Secretary of War is hereby em- 

wered, authorized, and directed to carry on continuously, by hired 
abor or otherwise, the plans of the Mississippi River Commission here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted, to be paid for as appropriations may from 
time to time be made by law; and a sum not to exceed $10,000,000 
annually is hereby authorized to be 1 for that purpose for 
a period of six years beginning July 1. 1924. 

Any funds which may hereafter be appropriated under authority of 
this act, and which zi be allotted to works of flood control, may be 
expended upon any part of the Mississippi River between the Head of 
the Passes and Rock Island, III., and upon the tributaries and outlets 
at ges river in so far as they may be affected by the flood waters of 
sa ver. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not understand why that 
last paragraph is in the bill. p 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is going to lead to debate, I must object. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It will not lead to debate. I can explain 
it, I think, to the Senator's satisfaction in two minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just want to call attention to the reason why 
it seems to me so improper to be in this bill, and then the 
Senator can aswer or not, as he pleases. I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the wording of that paragraph: 

Any funds which may hereafter be appropriated— 

It makes no difference when, no difference what amount is 
to be expended as this measure provides if it becomes a law, 
I do not remember any such provision ever being put into a 
law. If the Senator has any reason why any such provision 
as that should be enacted into law, I should like to know it, 


Mr. RANSDELL. I will say that those terms were very care- 
fully worked out by the president of the Mississippi River Com- 


mission and the Chief of Engineers. It is to authorize the Mis- 
sissippl River Commission to expend such sums as we may 
appropriate under the terms of this act on any works of flood 
control on the river, or on the tributaries, where we have au- 
thorized the commission to expend money. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that has been in the law all 
the time, ever since the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River 
Commission was extended. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It does not change the law at all, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I dislike to even suggest that the Senator from 
Arkansas is mistaken, and I do not know that he is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am not mistaken. My own recollection 
is confirmed by the statement of one more familiar with flood- 
control matters than anyone else, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana ; and it is necessary, especially for the administration 
of the funds in cases of emergency. It would be difficult to 
proie for emergent conditions if that provision were not in 

e law, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to one more thing, 
and then I shall say no more. This bill calls for $60,000,000. 
Yesterday evening, just before adjournment, the Republican 
Party was charged with making extravagant appropriations, 
and with appropriating more money than we did a year ago. 
Now we are faced with a $60,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The bill does not appropriate a cent. It 
authorizes an appropriation for a term of six years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows the money is to 
be paid. If it was not, the Senator would not be asking for 
the passage of the bill. * 

Mr. RANSDELL. Only as hereafter appropriated. 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, we know it will be appropriated. 
Does the Senator think there is a Senator on this floor who 
would hesitate one moment to vote to appropriate the money 
after the passage of this act? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is not an appropriation now; it is to 
cover a period of six years, and it may last a longer period 
than six years. The flood control act did. 

Mr. SMOOT., I think we all understand just what it means. 
I know that if it passes, Senators will never see me standing 
upon the floor of the Senate and objecting to an appropriation 
to conform with the act as it is passed to-day. Any Senator 
would be unreasonable and unjust; he would have no reason 
to advance for such an act. It means an appropriation of 
money. 

If the Senate and the House feel that the money should be 
appropriated, well and good. I am not objecting to it, but I 
simply wanted to call attention to the fact that Senators cry 
loudly about appropriations made by this administration, caused 
many and many and many a time on account of the recent war, 
and to readjust conditions which have been caused in this 
country through the war, by the last administration. If they 
are to be charged to an administration, though I do not want 
to do that, I want to say that those things ought to be taken 
into consideration. 

I am not going to object to the passage of the bill at this 
time. I simply wanted to say that, because I want at least to 
have some semblance of justice and right in criticisms which 
may be directed to this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I sympathize with the Senator's remarks, 
and I hope we can have a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. MOCUMBER]. 


INCOME TAX OF NONRESIDENT ALIENS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
eonsideration of the bill (H. R. 14050) to amend the revenue 
act of 1921 in respect to income tax of nonresident aliens. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 210 of the revenue act of 1921 is 

amended, to take effect January 1, 1922, to read as follows: 
NORMAL TAX, 

“ Sec. 210. a) That in lieu of the tax imposed by section 210 of the 
revenue act of 1918 there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of every individual (except as pro- 
vided in subdivision (b) of this section) a normal tax of 8 per cent of 
the amount of the net income in excess of the credits provided in sec- , 


* 


tion 216, except that in the case of a citizen or resident of the Mero 
States the rate upon the first $4.000 of such excess amount shall be 4 


r cent. 
perc) In leu of the tax imposed by subdivision (a) there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid for the taxable year 1922 and each taxable 
year thereafter, upon the net Income of every nonresident alien indl- 
vidual, a resident of a contiguous country, a normal tax equal to the 
sum of the following: 

(1) Four per cent of the amount of the net income attributable to 
compensation for labor or personal services performed in the United 
States in excess of the credits provided in subdivisions (d) and (e) of 
section 216; but the amount taxable at such 4 per cent rate shall not 
exceed 000; and 

“(2) ght per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
sum of (A) the amount taxed under paragraph (1) plus (B) the cred- 
its provided in section 216.“ 

Sec. 2. That subdivision (e) of section, 216 of the revenue act of 
1921 is amended, to take effect January 1, 1922, to read as follows: 

“(e) In the case of a nonresident alien individual, or of a citizen 
entitled to the benefits of section 262, the personal exemption shall be 
only $1,000. The credit provided In subdivision (d) shall not be 
allowed in the case of a nonresident alien Individual unless he is a 
resident of a contiguous country, nor in the case of a citizen entitled 
to the benefits of section 262.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
READJUSTMENT OF LOSSES OF DISBURSING AGENTS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, last evening we 
placed an amendment on the deficiency appropriation bill, urged 
very strongly by the Secretary of Commerce, to provide for the 
readjustment by the accounting office of the losses of disburs- 
ing officers for exchange, and so forth, provided under appro- 
priation acts, but which thereafter they were deprived of by a 
ruling of the comptroller just for certain years. The con- 
ferees on the deficiency appropriation bill had to leave the 
amendment out of the report, because it was legislation on the 
bill. 

The Committee on Commerce has authorized a favorable re- 
port upon the measure, and I want to say that it has been favor- 
ably reported by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
House and is on the House Calendar. I believe if we can pass 
it now, we can get it through the House, and it will enable not 
only a correction of an injustice to men who deserve this action 
but will also save others from a very great injustice. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill S. 4687 will be reported 
for the information of the Senate. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to allow credit in the respective accounts of 
disbursing agents under the Department of Commerce for payment 
of loss by exchange on mlar and per diem checks issued under appro- 
priations respectively for the fiscal years 1917 to 1922, inclusive, 
containing a provision for “ era a on official checks,” the accounts 
of which payments may have been heretofore settled or may hereafter 
become the matter of settlement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the provisions of the bill 
having .passed the Senate in connection with the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, I see no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to its immediate 
consideration ? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. : 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I understand there are some House bills which 
were not disposed of this morning, and therefore I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the Chair puts the motion, is it pro- 
posed that we shall have a morning hour to-morrow? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I ean not yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to call up a House joint resolution. 
It will not take 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not yield for that to-night. 
my motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 8 o’clock and 
55 minutes p, m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 
3, 1923, at 11 o'clock a. m, 7 
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CONFIRMATION OF JUDGE JOHN F. M’GEE. 


In executive session this day, during the consideration of the 
nomination of John F. MeGee,-of Minnesota, to be United States 
district judge for the district of Minnesota, on request of Mr. 
La Forterre, and by unanimous consent, the injunction of 
secrecy was removed from certain votes and proceedings in 
connection therewith, as follows: 

Mr. La Forterre moved that the nomination be postponed 
during the remainder of this session of Congress. 

Mr. McNary moved to amend the motion of Mr. La FOLLETTE 
so as to postpone the consideration of the nomination until to- 
morrow, Saturday, March 3, 1923. 

On Mr. McNary’s motion, Mr. La Forretre called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 
80, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—=30. 
Bayard Gerry Lenroot Robinson 
Brookhart Harris McCormick ay ao 
Broussard Harrison McNary Smit 
Capper ohnson oses Stanley 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Norris Walsh, Mont. 
France King wen 
George La Follette Ransdell 

NAYS—31. 
Ball Dial Kellogg Shortridge 
Brandegee Dillingham Keyes moot 
Bursum Edge louge gaug 
Calder Ernst ~IeCumber Sutherland 
Cameron Fernald McKinley Wadsworth 
Colt Frelinghuysen Oddie Weller 
Cummins Hale Reed, Pa. Willis 
Curtis Harreld Shields 

NOT VOTING—35. 
Ashurst Kendrick Page Stanfield 
orah Ladd Pepper Swanson 

Culberson McKellar Phipps Townsend 
Elkins McLean Pittman Trammell 
Fletcher Myers Poindexter Underwood 
Glass Nelson Pomerene Warren 
Gooding New Reed, Mo. Watson 
Heflin Nicholson Simmons Williams 
Hitchcock Overman Spencer 


So Mr. McNary’s motion was rejected. 

The question then recurred, on the motion of Mr. La FOLLETTE, 
to postpone the consideration of the nomination for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

On this motion Mr. La Forterre called for the yeas and nays. 
and they were ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays resulted—yeas 13, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Brookhart Jones, N. Mex. Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Capper King Owen 
Couzens La Follette 8 
Johnson Norbeck Stanley 
NAYS—45, 
Ball Dillingham Kellogg Shortridge 
Bayard Edge eyes Smith 
Brandegee Ernst Lenroot Smoot 
Broussard Fernald ee Sterlin 
Bursum France MeCormick Sutherland 
Calder Frelinghuysen McCumber Wadsworth 
Cameron George McKinley Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Gerry oses Weller 
Colt Hale Oddie Willis 
Cummins Harreld Reed, Pa. 
Curtis Harrison Robinson 
Dial Jones, Wash. Shields 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Ashurst Kendrick Page Stanfield 
Borah Ladd Pepper Swanson 
Culberson McKellar pps Townsend 
8 McLean Pittman mmell 
Fletcher McNary Poindexter Underwood 
lass Myers Pomerene Warren 
G Nelsón Ransd Watson 
Harris New Reed, Mo. Wiliams 
Heflin Nicholson Simmons 
Hitchcock Overman pencer 


- So the motion was rejected. 

The question then was, Shall the Senate advise and consent 
to the nomination? on which Mr. La Fortetre called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays resulted—yeas 46, 
nays 11, as follows: 


YBDAS—46. 

Ball Cummins George 1 
Bayard Curtis Gerry McCormick 
Brandegee Dial e McCumber 
Broussard Dillingham Harreld McKinley 
Bursum Edge Harrison Moses 
Calder Ernst Jones, Wash, Myers 
Cameron Fernald Kellogg Oddie 
Caraway France Keyes eed, Pa. 
Colt Frelinghuysen Le t Robinson 
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Shields Smoot Wadsworth Willis 
Shortridge Sterlin Walsh, Mont. 
Smith Sutherland Weller 
NATS—11. 

Brookhart Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Stanley 
Capper ae Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Johnson La Follette Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—289. 
Ashurst Hitchcock wen Spencer . 
Boru 1 ge > fleld 
Couzens per wanson 
Culberson McKellar Phipps ‘ownsend 
Elkins McLean Pi n Trammell 
Fletcher McNary Poindexter Underwood 
Glass Nelson Pomereng Warren 
Gooding New Ransdell Watson 
Harris Nicholson Reed, Mo. Willams 
Heflin Overman Simmons 


So the Senate advised and consented to the nomination of 
John F. McGee, of Minnesota, to be United States district judge 
for the district of Minnesota. 

It was ordered that the President be notified of the confirma- 
tion. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate March 2. 1923. 
MEMBERS oF THE Wortp War Foreign DEBT COMMISSION. 


The following-named persons to be members of the World 
| War Foreign Debt Commission, under the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved February 28, 1923 

Carter Glass, of Virginia, United States Senate. 

Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, House of Representatives. 

Richard Olney, of Massachusetts. 


Associate JUDGES or THE UNITED States Court OF Customs 
APPEALS. 


Oscar E. Bland, of Indiana, to be associate judge of the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals, vice Marion De Vries, 
who was appointed presiding judge. 

Charles S. Hatfield, of Ohio, to be associate judge of the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals, vice George E. 17 
who was appointed presiding judge, 


UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGES. 


John S. Partridge, of California, to be United States district 
judge, Northern District of California. (Additional position 
created by the act approved September 14, 1922.) 

William P. James, of California, to be United States district 
judge, Southern District of California. (Additional position 
created by the act approved September 14, 1922.) 


UNITED Staves ATTORNEY. 


A. FU. Bernsteen, of Ohio, to be United States attorney, North- 
ern District of Ohio, vice Edwin S. Wertz, resigned, effective 
March 1, 1923. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Stanley. Borthwick, of Ohio, to be United States marshal, 
Southern District of Ohio, vice Michael Devanney, resigned. 


Coast AND Gropetic Survey. 


Howard Oscar Olson, of South Dakota, to be aid (with rela- 
tive rank of ensign in the Navy) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, vice G. H. Everett, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Coast GUARD. 


Lieut. Commander Harry C. Hamlet to be commander, to 
rank as such from January 12, 1923, to fill an original va- 
cancy created by the act of January 12, 1923. 

Lieut. John S. Baylis to be lieutenant commander, to rank 
as such from January 12, 1923, in place of Lieut. Commander 
H. G. Hamlet, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Raymond T. McElligott to be lieuten- 
ant, to rank as ind from January 12, 1923, in place of Lieut. E. 
D. Jones, promo 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Robert M. Kaufholz to be lieutenant, 
to rank as such from January 12, 1923, in place of Lieut. J. 
S. Baylis, promoted. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Webb C. Maglathlin to be lieutenant 
commander (engineering), to rank as such ‘from January 12, 

3, to fill a vacancy as extra number autherized by the act 
of January 12, 1923. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph E. Stika to be lieutenant, to 
rank as such from January 12, 1923, in place of Lieut. Le Roy 
Reinburg, promoted. 

Each of the above-named officers has passed the examina- 
tions required by law. 


Post MASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 
Martin E. Forsyth to be postmaster at Union Springs, Ala., in 


place of B. L. Perry. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 


ARIZONA. 


Harry G. White to be postmaster at Glendale, Ariz., in 54400 
of J. W. Hawks. Incumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Alfred R. Kleindienst to be postmaster at Winslow, Ariz., in 
place of J. H. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

ARKANSAS. 


Hiliary H. Dawson to be postmaster at Preseott, Ark., in 
place of Jack Grayson, deceased. 

Bing Moody to be postmaster at Bald Knob, Ark., iu place of 
R. H. Clark, resigned. 

Milton R. Stimson to be postmaster at Brinkley, Ark., in place 
1 0 ies H. Stack. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

John S. Bowden to be postmaster at Russellville, Ark., in 
place of J. L. Ragsdale, resigned. 

Carrick W. White to be postmaster at Walnut Ridge, Ark., 
in place of J. W. Pinnell, removed. 


CALIFORNIA, 


H. D. Priest to be postmaster at Mount Lowe, Calit, 

of N. B. Vickrey, resigned. 

William Junkans to be postmaster at Redding, Calif., in place 
of Alexander Ludwig. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Charles S. Graham to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Calif., in 
place of I. F. Sylvia, resigned. 

Anna R. Mixon to be postmaster at Woodland, Calif., in place 
2 A I. Leake. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 

Cassius ©. Olmsted to be postmaster at San Rafael, Calif., in 
place of Michael F. Cochrane. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1922, 


in place 


COLORADO, 


Harry A. Cobbett to be postmaster at Cedaredge, Colo., in 
place of F. W. Childs, resigned. , 

Idamay Spurlock to be postmaster at Fair Play, Colo., in place 
of Idamay Spurlock. Office became third class January 1, 1923. 

Wiley O. Reynolds to be postmaster at Fort Lyon, Colo., in 
place of W. O. Reynolds. Office became third class January 1, 
1923. 

Jesse W. Noble to be postmaster at Manitou, Colo., in place 
of C. E. Leibold, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Edward S. Lewis to be postmaster at Portland, Conn., in place 
of E. F. Daly. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Edwin H. Keach to be postmaster at Danielson, Conn., in place 
of R. E. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 6, 
1922. 

FLORIDA. 

Mabel Miller to be postmaster af Littleriver, Fla., in place of 

T. O. Norris. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 
GEORGIA. 

Ralph A. Waters to be postmaster at Alpharetta, Ga., in 
place of G. D. Rucker, deceased. 

Mattie M. Lewis to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Ga., in 
place of S. B. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
T, 1921. 

Huram R. Hancock to be postmaster at Maysville, Ga., in 
place of C. C. Jarrard, resigned, 

George H. Ray to be postmaster at Norwood, Ga., in place of 
E. S. Ray. Office became third class January 1, 1921. } 

Will C. Woodall to be postmaster at Woodland, Ga., in place 
of R. E. Trussell. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 


IDAHO. 
Allen H. Smith to be postmaster at. Roselake, Idaho, in place. 


‘of L. V. LeGore, resigned. 


Fred V. Diers to be postmaster at Mackay, Idaho, in place of 
W. A. Criswell. Incumbents commission expired September 5, 


1922. 


ILLINOIS. 


Walter B. Dunlap to be postmaster at Bath, III., in place of 
W. B. Lindsay, declined. 
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William S. Brownlow to be postmaster at Chapin, III., in 
place of Alice Anderson. Office became third class January 1, 
1023. - 

Levi H. Perryman to be postmaster at Cowden, III., in place 
of S. A. D. Howe, resigned. 

Edward S. Breithaupt to be postmaster at Gifford, III., in 
place of J. S. Barnes. Office became third class April 1, 1922. 

Raymond W. Pfeifer to be postmaster at Mascoutah, III., 
In place of Carl Montag. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Herman Meyer to be postmaster at Niles Center, III., in 
place of George Busscher, jr. Office became third class Octo- 
ber 1, 1922. 

William McKinley to be postmaster at Ogden, III., in place 
of P. J. McKinney, removed. 

Mary A. Barkmeier to be postmaster at San Jose, III., in 
place of G. H. Barkmeler, deceased. 

George H. Duncan to be postmaster at Villa Grove, III., in 
place of O. C. Hays, resigned. 

Russell F. Jones to be postmaster at Catlin, III., in place of 
G. S. Fleming, removed, 

William M. Karr to be postmaster at Flora, III., in place of 
B. F. Wineland, removed. 

Amanda L. Kobisk to be postmaster at Lombard, III., in 
place of W. J. Dobberstein, declined, 

David S. Cossairt to be postmaster at Potomac, III., in place 
of E. R. Duncan, removed. 

William A. Bussert to be postmaster at Sheldon, Ill, in place 
of H. R. Hootman, resigned. 

Raymond B. Pearce to be postmaster at White Hall, III., in 
place of J. E. Wyatt, resigned. 

Emery S. Waid to be postmaster at Winchester, III., in place 
of T, B. Lyons, resigned. 

William H. Weathers to be postmaster at Magnolia, III., in 
place of J. J. Dunne. Office became third class October 1, 
1922, 

Sylvester H. DePew to be postmaster at Zion, III., in place 
of M. N. Price. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

INDIANA. 


Andrew G. Kauffman to be postmaster at Atlanta, Ind., in 
place of H. E. Snyder, removed. 

Walter R. O'Neal to be postmaster at Carlisle, Tud., in place 
of Tilghman Ogle. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
her 5, 1922. 

Harvey E. Mayall to be postmaster at Decker, Ind., in 
place of M. J. Mayall. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

John M. Sweeney to be postmaster at Dugger, Ind., in place 
of N. W. Ringo. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 
1922. 

Alfred W. Hill to be postmaster at Shelburn, Ind., in place 
of R. H. Heath, resigned. 

Addison N. Worstell to be postmaster at Valparaiso, Ind., in 
place of J. T. Scott, resigned. 


IOWA, 


Calvin L. Sipe to be postmaster at Sioux Rapids, Towa, in 
place of C. P. Sickles. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
her 21, 1922. 

Eva L. Woods to be postmaster ut Cambridge, Iowa, in place 
of J. T. Larson, resigned. 

Charles B. Abbott to be postmaster at Imogene, Iowa, in place 
of F. W. Gee. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Albert L. Clark to be postmaster at Lanesboro, Iowa, in place 
of Agnes Brand. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Arthur C. Schnurr to be postmaster at New Hampton, Iowa, 
in place of H. F. A. Hilmer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Isaac J. Phillips to be postmaster at Hiteman, Lowa, in place 
of J. V. Frew, resigned. 

Hiram E. Morrison to be postmaster at Seymour, Iowa, in 
place of W. B. Perkins. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 7, 1920. 

Fred A. Hall to be postmaster at Van Wert, Iowa, in place of 
M. E. Edwards. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Kate R. Weston to be postmaster at Webster City, Iowa, in 
place of W. S, Weston, deceased. 

KANSAS. 

William H. Dittemore to be postmaster at Severance, Kans., 
in place of V. J. Kirvan, resigned. 

Melyin F. Gardner to be postmaster at Greenleaf, Kans., in 
place of D. G. M. Keen, deceased. 

Joseph P. Fern to be postmaster at Scammon, Kans., in place 
of J. P. Fern. Incumbent’s commission expired September 13, 
1922. 


Louisa Allender to be postmaster at Axtell, Kans., in place 
of Imogene Ream, resigned. 

Robert T. Smith to be postmaster at Caldwell, Kans., in place 
of Bowles Unsell. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
18, 1922. 

Edward R. Dannefer to be postmaster at Cuba, Kans., in 
place of Bertha McDonald. lucumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1921. 

M. Blanche Perry to be postmaster at Culver, Kans., in place 
of N. A. Lockard, Office became third class April 1. 1922. 

Howard F. Heleker to be postmaster at Frankfort, Kans., in 
place of Adelaide Brandenburg. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired September 13, 1922. 

Charles N. Wooddell to be postmaster at Nickerson, Kans., in 
place of G. W. Sain, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1922. 

Herbert M. Bentley to be postmaster at Sterling, Kans., in 
place of J, M. Litte, Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. 

KENTUCKY. ` 

Jewell S. Webb to be postmaster at Earlington, Ky., in place 
of I. E. Newton. Incumbent's commisslon expired December 6, 
1922. 

Samuel W. Crump to be postmaster at Glasgow Junction, Ky., 
in place of J. B. Hatcher. Office became third class October 1, 
1922. 

Harry Beall to be postmaster at Warsaw, Ky., In place of 
G. W. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired October 3, 1922. 

Herbert B. Duncan to be postmaster at New Castle, Ky., in 
place of A. M. Edwards, resigned. 

James Osborne to be postmaster at Wayland, Ky., in place of 
A. E. Hart. Office became third class January 1, 1921. 

Leander Johnson to be postmaster at Weeksbury, Ky., in 
place of Leander Johnson. Office became third class January 1, 
1921. 

LOUISIANA, 


Jesse L. Fowler to be postmaster at Oak Grove, La., in place 
of J. L. Fowler. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1922. ° 

Laurence H. Wilson to be postmaster at Oil City, La., in place 
of L. E. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21, 1922. 

Frank S. Gianelloni to be postmaster at Paincourtville, La., 
in pinoa of F. S. Glanelloni. Office became third class January 
1, 1923. 

MAINE. 


Adelbert J. Burns to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ 
Home, Me., in place of E. R. Hayes, removed. 


MARYLAND. 


William L. Marcy to be postmaster at Annapolis, Md., in place 
of T. J. Linthicum. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

Gustavus R. Timanus to be postmaster at Laurel, Mad., in 
place of E. P. Haslup. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Russell B. De Wolf to be postmaster at Duxbury, Mass., in 
place of H. B. Nichols, appointee declined. 

William R. Farrington to be postmaster at Middleboro, Mass., 
in place of J. H. Creedon. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 1, 1922. 

Josephine E. Dempsey to. be postmaster at South Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., in place of J. E. Dempsey. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 14, 1921. 


A MICHIGAN. 


Thomas P. DeClaire to be postmaster at. Clawson, Mich., in 
place of L. R. Wells. Office became third class October 1, 1922, 

Orin T. Mallory to be postmaster at Blissfield, Mich., in place 
of Edson Porter. Incumbent's commission expired September 
13, 1922. 

Emile J. Crete to be postmaster at Caspian, Mich., in place 
of H. M. Lawry, deceased. 

Charles S. Wilcox to be postmaster at East Lansing, Mich., 
in place of C. D. Aldrich. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

Frank A. Miller to be postmaster at Gladstone, Mich., in place 
of F. A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired April 19, 1921. 

Lottie E. Bultman to be postmaster at Hermansville, Mich., 
in place of M. R. Bradley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

Charles B. Curtis to be postmaster at Houghton Lake, Mich., 
in place of C. B. Curtis, Office became third class January 1. 
192: 
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Frank E. Darby to be postmaster at Kalkaska, Mich., in place 
of H. B. Whalley, deceased. 

Olive F. Gowans to be postmaster at Mackinaw, Mich., in 
place of C. O, Barrett, resigned. 

Fred R. Griffin to be postmaster at Manistique, Mich., in 
place of F. J. L. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

William H. Palmer to be postmaster at Newberry, Mich., in 
place of Malcolm McPhee. Iucumbent's commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

Fred H. Johnson to be postmaster at St. Ignace, Mich., in 
place of Michael Hoban. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Albert Sanders, jr., to be postmaster at Stephenson, Mich., in 
place of M. W. Doyle, Ineumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13. 1922. 

Webb W. Walter to be postmaster at Three Rivers, Mich,, in 
place of H. I. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Charles S. Sisson to be postmaster at White Pigeon, Mich., 
in place of Freeman Ware. Incumbents commission expired 
November 15, 1922. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mary E. Stark to be postmaster at Buffalo, Minn., in place 
of M. E. Stark. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
26, 1922. 

Claus H. Lepler to be postmaster at Clara City, Minn., in 
place of M. C. Benson. Ineumbent’s commission expired April 
6. 1922. 

Ralph G. Hosfield to be postmaster at Medford, Minn., in 
place of W. A. Bailey. Office became third elass July 1, 1922. 
ı Folmer Bjorge to be postmaster at Bigfork, Minn., in place 
of Folmer Bjorge. Office became third class January 1, 1923. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

William D. Fields to be postmaster at Doddsville, Miss., in 
place of L. I. Coleman, resigned. 

Starling L. Pake to be postmaster at Dundee, Miss., in place 
of Lee Bankston, resigned. 

Thomas L. Cotten to be postmaster at Summitt, Miss., in 
place of S. E. Carruth. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 26, 1922. 

MISSOURI. 


Abraham B. Peters to be postmaster at Bonnots Mill, Mo., in 
place of H. V. Party. Office became third class October 1, 
1922. 

Elliot Marshall te be postmaster at St. Joseph, Mo., in 
place of Frank Freytag. Incumbents commission expired Sep- 
teniber 5, 1922. 

John C. Datwieler to be postmaster at Clinton, Mo., in place of 
Clay Adair. Ineumbent's commission expired September 5, 1922. 

Albert R. Lebold to be postmaster at Lawson, Mo., in place of 
C. B. Neville, resigned. 

William R. Lytle to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Mo., in 
place of A. T. Lacey. Iucumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

Tom D. Purdy to be postmaster at Harris, Mo., in place of J. T. 
Haley. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 1922. 

Paul C. Campbell to be postmaster at Osborn, Mo., in place of 
J. E. J. Everett. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1920. 

Harry Korf to be postmaster at South St. Joseph, Mo., in place 
of H. J. Bowen. Incumbent's commission expired September 

1922. 
2 MONTANA, 

Jennie W. Chowning to be postmaster at Ennis, Mont., in place 
of J. W. Chowning. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Frederick B. Gillette to be postmaster at Hinsdale, Mont., in 
place of J. H. Rutter. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 18, 1922. 

Wilfred J. Hazelton to be postmaster at Townsend, Mont., in 
place of W. J. Hazelton. Ineumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 14, 1922. 

Stephen E. Sande to be postmaster at Winifred, Mont., in place 
of T. H. Hayden, resigned. 

NEBRASKA. 

Edward H. Springer to be postmaster at Brady, Nebr., in 
place of David Johnson, resigned. 

James M. Fox to be postmaster at Gretna, Nebr., in place of 
P. J. Melia, resigned. 

Claude A, Barker to be postmaster at Pawnee City, Nebr., in 
place of A. E. Ovenden, resigned. 

Eugene Roddy to be postmaster at Union, Nebr., in place of 
L. E. Borne, resigned. ; 


Freemont L. Neely to be postmaster at Wayne, Nebr., in 
place of C. A. Berry. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922, 

Frederick H. Crook to be postmaster at Paxton, Nebr., in 
place of C. V. Kildare. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 3, 1922. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Berta Brown to be postmaster at Leonardo, N. J., in place 
of B. J. Haulboskey. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Margarethe Grund to be postmaster at New Milford, N. J. 
5 of N. X. Terhune. Office became third class April 1, 
1922: 

Robert E. Bromley to be postmaster at Haddon Heights, 
N. J., in place of G. H. Abel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Mina A. Crowell to be postmaster at Minotola. N. J., in place 
of L. A. Shaw, resigned. 

Lemuel H. Greenwood to be postmaster at Elmer, N. J., in 
place of C. H. Hitechner. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

NEW YORK. 

J. Edward Uline to be postmaster at Ransomville, N. Y., in 
place of H. S. Ransom. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922. 

Guy R. Dodson to be postmaster at Wyoming, N. Y., in place 
of Henry Webster, deceased. 

Elbert J. Eckerson to be postmaster at Cobleskill, N. Y., in 
place of Silas Springstead. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 15, 1922. 

Ida L. Baxter to be postmaster at Port Washington, N. Y., 
in place of M. T. Hutchinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Frank R. Hanson to be postmaster at Sea Olitr, N. Y., in 
place of W. F. Britt, resigned. 

Edwin P. Bouton to be postmaster at Trumansburg, N. Y. 
in place of C. E. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 19, 1922. 

Herbert L. Merritt to be postmaster at Katonah, N. Y., in 
place of M. F. Doyle. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Beulah H. Kelly to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. V., in place 
of Bessie Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Augusta H. Tilden to be postmaster at New Lebanon, N. V., 
in place of A. H. Tilden. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 21, 1922. 

George W. Morton to be postmaster at Pulaski, N. Y., In 
place of J. L. Hutchens, deceased. 

Charles L. Carrier to be postmaster at Sherburne, N. Y., in 
place of H. J. McDaniel, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Theophilus H. McLeod to be postmaster at Buies Creek, N. C., 
in place of B. F. McLeod, resigned. 

May C. Campbell to be postmaster at Norwood, N. C., in 
place of G. R. Upehurch, resigned, 

Sarah A. Lunceford to be postmaster at Smithfield, N. C., in 
place of S. A. Lunceford. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 3, 1923. 

Samuel W. Watts to be postmaster at Southport, N. C., in 
place of D. O. Daniel. Incnmbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1921. 

William F. Outland to be postmaster at Woodland, N. C., in 
place of O. L. Snipes, resigned. 

. NORTH DAKOTA. 

Hugh C. Corrigan to be postmaster at Fargo, N. Dak., in 
place of J. P. Hardy. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

William F. Legler to be postmaster at Robinson, N. Dak., 
in place of W. F. Legler, Office became third class January 1, 
1923. 

Sylvester Macking to be postmaster at Scranton, N. Dak., in 
place of M. O. Hagenson. Inecumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

OHIO. 

T. Howard Sapp to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ohio, in 
place of H. W. W. Spargur. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 19, 1922. 

Harry A. McConnell to be postmaster at Dorset, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. Wilderson. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

William S. Kindle to be postmaster at Thornville, Ohio, in 
place of R. J. Neel, resigned. 

James W. McHenry to be postmaster at Elyria, Ohio, in 
place of D. W. Seward, removed. 


1923. 


Hattie E. Johnston to be postmaster at Lagrange, onen in 
place of T. V. Feagler. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Pear] H. Cheney to be postmaster at South Charleston, Ohio, 
in place of J. L. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Clyde S. Perfect to be postmaster at Sunbury, Ohio, in place 
of O. F. Barcus. Incumbent's commission expired December 6, 
1922. 

OKLAHOMA. 

John W. Comer to be postmaster at Chickasha, Okla., in place 
of G. W. Barefoot. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

James G. Sprouse to be postmaster at McCurtain, Okla., in 
place of J. G. Sprouse. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1923. 

William C. Wallin to be postmaster at Watts, Okla., in place 
of Henryetta Wilson. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Ora W. King to be postmaster at Meeker, Okla., in place of 
W. C. Parnell, resigned. 

George D. Graves to be postmaster at Norman, Okla., in 
place of F. L. Swank. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. 

George F. Benge to be postmaster at Tahlequah, Okla., in 
place of W. A. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1923. 

George C. Hill to be postmaster at Shidler, Okla., in place of 
F. T. Gale. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

Orland H. Park to be postmaster at Wright City, Okla., in 
place of O, E. Thompson, declined. 

OREGON. 


Claude E. Ingalls to be postmaster at Corvallis, Oreg., in 
place of V. P. Moses. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

Darwin E. Yoran to be postmaster at Eugene, Oreg., in place 
of E. L. Campbell, deceased. 

Robert N. Torbet to be postmaster at Albany, Oreg., 
of C. H. Stewart, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Russell C. Parry to be postmaster at Walnutport, Pa., in 
place of J. P. Andreas, removed. 

Walter V. Dingman to be postmaster at Milford, Pa., in 
place of J. P. Van Etten, resigned. 

George C. Noblitt to be postmaster at Brockwayville, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1922. 

Liola R. Thoman to be postmaster at Hatboro, Pa., in place 
of J. S. Leidy, declined. 

David K. Clements to be postmaster at Sagamore, Pa., in 
place of G. C. Schrecongost. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 

John D. Williams to be postmaster at Shoemakersville, Pa., 
in place of H. S. Madeira, deceased. 

John J. Nichols to be postmaster at Lansdowne, Pa., in place 
of F. M. Longstreth, removed. 

Charles P. Hipple to be postmaster at Marietta, Pa., in place 
of John Orth. Incumbent’s commission expired February 5, 
1922, 

Hugh T. Williams to be postmaster at Union Dale, Pa., in 
place of H. A. Reynolds. Office became third class April 1, 
1921. 

William H. Smith to be postmaster at Valencia, Pa., in place 
of G. S. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 


in place 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Carl G. Schoenberg to be postmaster at North, S. C., in place 
of A. A. Glover, resigned. 

Fred Mishoe to be postmaster at Greelyville, S. C., 
of Fred Mishoe. 
1922. 

Walter L. Gettys to be postmaster at Clover, S. C., in place 
of J. A. Barrett, resigned. 

Jacob M. Bedenbaugh to be postmaster at Prosperity, S. C., 
in place of J. M. Bedenbaugh. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired October 28, 1922. 


in place 
Incumbent's commission expired December 23, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Israel R. Krause to be postmaster at Java, S. Dak., in place 
= n Krause. Incumbents commission expired December 

, 1922. 

Claud I. Force to be postmaster at Clear Lake, S. Dak., in 
place of C. I. Force. Incumbent's commission expired January 
27, 1923. 

Ernest F. Roth to be postmaster at Columbia, S. Dak., in 
place of H. C. Roth, resigned. 
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Charles E. Smith to be anne at Lemmon, S. Dak., in 
place of H. J. Mensing, removed 
James E. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Onida, S. Dak., in 
place of William Spencer, resigned. 
3 h Matt to be postmaster at Vivian, S. Dak., in place of 
elly, removed. 


TENNESSEE, 


Joseph R. Lane to be postmaster at Church Hill, Tenn., in 
puca 2 R. L. Long. Incumbent's commission expired January 

1923. 

Isaae A. Smith to be postmaster at Halls, Tenn., in place of 
5 Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 

Ella M. Grubbs to be postmaster at Adams, Tenn., in place of 
C. G. Byrd, resigned. 

Beecher D. Phillips to be postmaster at Algood, Tenn., in place 
5 O. Boatman. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 
1 

Daniel L. Hyder to be postmaster at Elizabethton, Tenn., in 
place of D. M. Brumit, resigned. 

John W. Chumley to be postmaster at New Tazewell, Tenn., 
in place of J. L. Goin, resigned. 

William T. Starbuck to be postmaster at Hohenwald, Tenn., 
in place of A. W. Ashton. Incumbent’s commission explred 
January 27, 1923. 

Rufus C. Thompson to be postmaster at Milan, Tenn., in place 
of W. A. Howard, resigned. 

TEXAS. 


Lucy D. Campbell to be postmaster at Brazoria, Tex., in place 
of E. B. Hopkins. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Edward S. Dougherty to be postmaster at Edinburg, Tex., in 
place of E. S. Dougherty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 


larry B. Strong to be postmaster at Iredell, Tex., in place 
of J. P. Williamson, resigned. 

James J. Dickerson to be postmaster at Paris, Tex., in place 
of A. G. Hubbard, resigned. 

Charles A. Andrews to be postmaster at Wolfe City, Tex., 
in place of J. F. Painter, deceased. 

William T. McDonald, jr., to be postmaster at Wylie, Tex., 


in place of W. T. McDonald, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired October 24, 1922. 

Harvey L. Pettit to be postmaster at Bloomburg, Tex., in 
place of J. A. Bentley. Office became third class October 1, 
1921. 

William C. Simmons to be postmaster at Murchison, Tex., in 
place of W. L. Adair. Office became third class January 1, 
1921. 

Harry H. Cooper to be postmaster at Nacogdoches, Tex., in 
place of A. X. Donegan. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 21, 1921. 

William H. Mallory to be postmaster at Port Lavaca, Tex. 
in place of G. R. Rubert. Incumbents commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

James P. Kersey to be postmaster at Ozona, Tex., in place 
of W. C. Esterling, removed. 

David F. Johnson to be postmaster at Brownwood, Tex., in 
place of W. D. McChristy. Incumbents commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

UTAH. 


William T. Boyle to be postmaster at Beaver, Utah, in place 
of Isadore Lessing. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 28, 1922. 

T. J. Wadsworth, jr., to be postmaster at Santaquin, Utah, 
in place of A. R. Hudson. Office became third class October 
1, 1922. 

VEEMONT. 

Margaret I. Southgate to be postmaster at Concord, Vt., in 

place of M. I. Southgate. Office became third class January 


1. 1921. 

Edward N. Aldrich to be postmaster at Graniteville, Vt., in 
place of A. M. Carey. Office became third class January 1, 
1921. 


Ruth S. Sheldon to be postmaster at Pawlet, Vt., in place of 
V. W. Weeks. Office became third class July 1, 1921. 

Otis B. Dauchy to be postmaster at Townshend, Vt., in place 
of O. B. Dauchy, Office became third class January 1, 1923. 

Preston C. Skinner to be postmaster at Orleans, Vt., in place 
of F. H. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1920, 

William B. Needham to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Vt., 
in place of C. I. Davis. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 
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Jonas H. Brooks to be postmaster at St. Johnsbury, Vt., in 
place of A. H. Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

VIRGINIA, 

Mary I. Wight to be postmaster at Charlotte Court House, 
Va., in place of J. D. Shepperson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired July 15, 1920. 

Charles P. Smith, jr., to be postmaster at Martinsville, Va., 
in place of T. H. Self, resigned. 

Edward P. Schultz to be postmaster at Onancock, Va., in 
place of E. E. Miles, resigned. 


WASHINGTON. 


Blanche A. Sines to be postmaster at Chelan, Wash; in place 
of L. R. Sines, removed. 

Alonzo E. Emerson to be postmaster at Ellensburg, Wash., in 
lace of R. A. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 

r 14, 1922. 

Charles A. Bowen to be postmaster at Clayton, Wash., in 
place of C. A. Bowen. Office became third class October 1, 
1922. 

Leyi H. Niles to be postmaster at Ephrata, Wash., in place of 
P. F. Billingsley. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1922, 

Andrew J. Cosser to be postmaster at Port Angeles, Wash., in 
lace of A, J. Cosser. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 

r 21, 1922. 

Arthur Builey to be postmaster at Monroe, Wash., in place 
5 Arthur Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 

2 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Ruth Lewis to be postmaster at Buffalo, W. Va., in place of 
N. J. Knapp, resigned. 

Carl A. Dehner to be postmaster at Chester, W. Va., in place 
of W. B. Stewart, deceased. : 

Cecil B. Dodd to be postmaster at Follansbee, W. Va., in 
yar 20 A. T. MeCort. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1. 1923. 

Andrew Smith to be postmaster at Filbert, W. Va., in place 
or N. P. Johnston, resigned. 


WISCONSIN, 


Maurice Morrissey to be postmaster at Delavan, Wis., in 

place of C. M. Tallman, removed. 

Huttle B. Greene to be postmaster at Darlington, Wis., in 
lace of George Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
9 9 55 

Adolph C. Syeen to be postmaster at Westby, Wis., in place 

of Jens Davidson, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 2, 1923. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
McKenzie Moss to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY or WAR, 
Dwight Davis to be Assistant Secretary of War. 
MEMBERS OF WorLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION. 


Carrer Grass to be a member of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission. 

CHARLES R. Crisp to be a member of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission. 

Richard Olney to be a member of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

D. R. Crissinger. 
DIRECTOR or WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 
Frank W. Mondell. 
GOVERNOR OF Porto Rico, 
Horace M. Towner. 
DIRECTOR or UNITED STATES VETERANS’ RuREAU. 

Frank T. Hines. s 

COMMISSIONER OF BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION. 


John D. Nagle, commissioner at the port of San Francisco, 
Calif. 
MEMBER oF THE UNITED States EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION, 
Charles H. Verrill 
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COMPTROLLER Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Francis P. Sullivan to be comptroller, Bureau of Accounts. | 
UNITED STATES DISTRIOT JUDGES, 

F. C. Jacobs to be district judge, distriet of Arizona. 

John F. McGee to be district judge, district of Minnesota. 
5 William Bondy to be district judge, southern district of New 
ork. 

Paul Jones to be district judge, northern district of Ohio. 
15 M. Hoffheimmer to be district judge, southern district 
0 0. 

Xenophen Hicks to be district judge for the eastern and 
middle districts of Tennessee, 

John J. Gore to be district judge, middle district of Ten- 
nessee. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Benson W. Hough to be attorney, southern district of Ohio. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Richard J. White to be marshal, eastern district of Wis- 

consin. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Coast GUARD. 
To be captain. 

Andrew J. Henderson. 


To be commander. 
Randolph Ridgely. 
To be lieutenant commanders. 

George C. Alexander. Ralph W. Dempwolf. 
Charles F. Howell. Roger C. Weightman. 
William T. Stromberg. Le Roy Reinburg. 
George E. Wilcox. Lloyd T. Chalker. 
James A. Alger. James L. Ahern. 
Muller S. Hay. Stanley V. Parker. 
Howard E. Rideout. 

To be lieutenant commanders (engineering). 


Albert C. Norman. Edwin W. Davis. 
Christopher G. Porcher, Charles S. Root. 
Charles A. Wheeler. Michael N. Usinu. 
John I. Bryan. Robert B. Adams. 
Samuel M. Rock. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


William Reese Scott to be chaplain with rank of major. 

Albert Leslie Evans to be chaplain with rank of captain. 

Goodwin Compton to be Heutenant colonel, Infantry. 

James Edmund McDonald to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Stephen Clark Reynolds to be major, Quartermaster Corps. 

James Louis Guion te be captain, Ordnance Department, 

Stewart Elvin Reimel to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Henry Lord Page King to be captain, Signal Corps. 

Stanley Koch to be major, Cavalry. 

Philip Raymond Ward to be colonel, Field Artillery. 

Lloyd Marlowe Hanna to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Samuel Rixey Deanes to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

William Topping Merry to be colonel, Infantry. 

Thomas Worthington Hollyday to be lieutenant colonel, Field 
Artillery. 

Albert Louis Rhoades to be lientenant colonel, Coast Artillery 


rps. 

Thomas Albert Harkins to be chaplain with rank of captain. 

Frank Pearson MacKenzie to be chaplain with rank of cap- 
tain. 

Joseph Lester Brooks to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Eugene Luther Vidal to be first licutenant, Air Service. 

Amos Stanhope Kinzer to be first lieutenant, Medical Adminis- 
trative Corps. 

Berban Huffine to be first lieutenant, Medical Administrative 


8. 
Richard Homer McElwain to be first lieutenant, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. 
Willard Mortimer Barton to be first lieutenunt, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
MARINE CORPS. 
To be captains. 
Willett Elmore, 
Francis Fisk. 


Bruce J. Millner. 
William P. Richards. 


To be second lieutenants. 
Wilson B. McCandless. 
Corpl. Jonathan O. Becker. 
Sergt. Franklin W. R. Brown. 
Sergt. Harold C, Roberts. 
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Sergt. Will H. Lee. 
Sergt. Monroe S. Swanson. 
Corpl. William E. Lee. 
Corpl. August L. Huhn, Ir. 
Gunnery Sergt. Charles R. Barrett. 
Corpi. Joshua B. Langley. 
Sergt. John G. Walraven. 
Gunnery Sergt. William R. Hughes. 
Corpl. James K. Reid. 
PosTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA. 
John L. Callaway, Covington. 
INDIANA, 
John Stahl, Law 
Frances Ambler, Pine Village. 
Dehn P. Keller, Warren. 
IOWA. 
Kari J. Baessler, Livermore. 
Edgar A. Greemway, Pleasantville. 
Silas L. McIntire, Pocahontas. 
KANSAS. 
Jahn F. Mitchell, Fert Dodge. 
John Irving, Jetmore. 
Louis T. Miller, Ness City. 
Lewis E. Glasco, Piedmont. 
Herman C. Walter, Wilson. 
MARYLAND. 
Roscoe ©. McNutt, Fallston. 
George W. Stevens, Sudlersville. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Arthur F. Cahoon, Harwich. 
Howard M. Douglas, Plymouth. 
MINNESOTA, 
Mott M. Anderson, Hammond. 
Winnifred L. Batson, Odessa. 
MISSOURI. 
J. Orville Gochnauer, Belton. 
Maria B. Cassity, Gentry. 
Owen S. Randolph, Gideon. 
Thomas J. Richardson, Koshkonong. 
Oscar H. Remmert, Leslie. 
Melvin Lutes, Lutesville. 
Alpha DeBerry, Stoutland. 
MONTANA, 
Andrew Kolnitchar, Geraldine. 
Samuel P. Eagle, West Yellowstone. 
NEBRASKA. 
Arthur H. Babcock, North Loup. 
Myrtle . Anderson. Republican City. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Isaac E. Bowers, Groveville. 
John Rotherham, Jersey City. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Harvey Springer, Dawson. 
Vida B. Brittingham, Fort Sumner. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Benjamin E. Atkins, Apex. 
Hosea L, Early, Aulander. 
Robert D. Herndon, Chapel Hill. 
Sam J. Smith, Erlanger. 
Jay Shoaf, Mooresville. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Robert D. Hand, Ambrose. 
Mina H. Aasved, Carson. 
Ada M. Patterson, Jud. 
Martin E. Larson, Marion. 
OHIO. 
Hylos L. Vesey, Perry. 
George R. Irwin, Upper Sandusky. 
OKLAHOMA. 


John M. Sappington, Holdenville. 

Dixon L. Lindsey, Marlow. 

Paul J. Fournier, Quinian. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George R. Steiger, Albion. 

Sara A. Conrath, Dixonville. 

William E. Mutthersbough, Driftwood. 

George B. Stevenson, Lock Haven. 


Crarence Cannon named in the reso 
19, 1919. 


UTAH. 
Annie Palmer, Farmington. 


VIRGINIA. 
Virgie C. Goode, Bassetts. 
Blodwyn R. Jones, Cambria. 
Henry P. Holbrook, Castlewood. 
John W. Delaplane, Delaplane. 
Gunyon M. Harrison, Fredericksburg. 
John D. Williamson, Fries. 
Margaret I. Lacy, Halifax (late Houston). 
Lawrence L. Jacobs, Hanover. 
Charles F. Flanary, Jonesville. 
Henry E. Bailey, Newsoms. 
George R. McCall, Raven. 
George H. McFarland, Reedville. 
Archer H. Staples, Stuart. 
Dandridge W. Marston, Toano. 


WISCONSIN, 


Harry T. Ketcham, Abbotsford. 
Bernard A. McBride, Adams. 
Nicholas Hubing, Belgium. 

Albert L. Marsh, Elroy. 

Forrest. T. Durner, Evansville. 
Dean J. Hotchkiss, Foxlake. 
Edward Schroeder, Granton. 
Stephen S. Summers, Milten. 
George B. Keith, Milton Junction. 
Oarl V. Dahlstedt, Port Wing. 

R. Claire Dixon, Silverlake. 
Julian C. Colby, Unien Grove. 
Oscar C. Wertheimer, Watertown. 
Joseph F. Huber, West Bend. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, March 2, 1923. 
The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. and was called to order 


by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


O God, who art the eternal source of every hope and whose 


goodness crowns each succeeding day, to Thee our hearts be- 
long. Thy mercy is wider than our utmost need and extends 
to creation's bounds. Do Thou continue to bless us with Thy 
sheltering arm and let Thy compassion veil our transgressions. 
Bestow Thy revealing presence upon us. Help us to pursue 
our tasks with sweet, obedient, unmurmuring toll, and may 
every impulse be soothed by reflection. Be with us all the 
time, and as we onward go may the luster of the Cross become 
more precious. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 


D. K. HEMPSTEAD. 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the folowing resolu- 


tion and ask for its adoption. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

3 ers = 5 be, and 1 hereby. 9 
pecial employee to e 5 tion 

s 4 ution Narre (Boe by the 


ouse May 
The resolution was agreed to. 

THURSTON W. TRUE. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 


on the pill (S. 2084) for the relief of Thurston W. True. 


The conference report was read, as follows: 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2984) for the relief of Thurston W. True, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses that the House recede 
from its amendment, 


B. H. SNELL, 

JohN C. KLECZKA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

ARTHUR 

SELDEN P. SPENCER, 

Jos. T. ROBINSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senute. 


The conference report was agreed to, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

II. R. 8086. An act to prohibit the shpiment of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce; and 

H. R. 14408. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes. ° 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 2703) to allow the printing and pub- 
lishing of ‘illustration of foreign postage and revenue stamps 
from defaced plates. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 464. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. W. BOURKE CocKkran, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representative the Senate do now adjourn. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 


DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills and joint 
resolution: 

H. R. 13978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Hudson River Bridge Co., at Albany, to maintain two bridges 
already constructed across the Hudson River; 

H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft; 

H. R. 14317. An act granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of the 
Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; 

H. R. 7267. An act granting permission to Mrs. H. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust 
of Bolivar; and 

H. J. Res. 453. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
urge upon the governments of certain nations the immediate 
necessity of limiting the production of habit-forming narcotic 
drugs and the raw materials from which they are made to the 
amount actually required for strictly medicinal and scientific 
purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3874. An act granting the consent of Congress for a bridge 
across the Rio Grande River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4592. An act granting consent of Congress to the Eagle 
Pass & Piedras Negras Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge 
across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras 
Negras, Mexico; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 4638. An act authorizing the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to maintain and operate, or reconstruct, maintain, and operate, 
its bridge across the Columbia River at Marcus, in the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

S. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the coun- 
ties of Bowie and Cass, State of Texas, for construction of a 
bridge across Sulphur River at or near Paces Ferry, in said 
counties and State; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S. 4609. An act to authorize the President in certain cases to 
reduce fees for the visé of passports; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 


asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 


Mr. STAFFORD, I assume that they are the gentleman's 
own remarks. 

Mr, SMITH of Idaho. 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr, SMITH of Idaho, Mr. Speaker, it was the celebrated 
French anatomist, Georges Cuvier, who, given the fragmentary 
bone of a prehistoric vertebrate, built up the animal as it had 
once existed, and a subsequent discovery proved that his resto- 
ration was complete in every detail. It is said that our own 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the National Museum, given a small sec- 
tion of the jawbone, could completely restore the pachydermous 
free trader of the 90's. And if one should enter the editorial 
lair of the New York Journal of Commerce, he would find that 
all but extinct homo sapiens in the flesh, a living testimonial 
to Hrdlickian expertness in the correlation of parts. 

It is my purpose to-day to take a few skeletal remains to be 
found in the loess of subsiding tariff debate, and in the sta- 
tistical collections now being assembled by the Department of 
Commerce, and to reconstruct, so far as I may, that mastodonic 
but sentient creature, American industry, as I anticipate it, for 
1923 and onward. I am confident that the near future will 
show that the creature, which was paralyzed by the Underwood 
tariff law of 1918, reanimated by the European blood trans- 
fusion of 1914-1918, relapsing under the strain of 1920, and 
given first aid by the emergency tariff law of 1921, will be fully 
restored and revivified in the coming year. The renascence of 
American industry is under way. That is a fact which brooks 
no denial, It needs but to be guarded from those twin witches, 
free trade and internationalism. 

But before I push out into the main current of my thought, 
I shall devote a few moments to a very cursory review of the 
tariff period immediately preceding and that included in the 
span known as “The New Freedom.” 

The Payne law of 1909 was a grossly maligned and libeled 
measure, It is by the average ad valorem duty rates that we 
measure the stature of a tariff law. The average ad valorem 
rate of duty on all imports during the entire period of the 
Payne law was less than 20 per cent, beginning with 21, in 
1910, and ending with 17.69 in 1913, The average rate of duty 
on dutiable goods alone was 41 per cent. In both instances 
these rates were below those prevailing under the old Wilson 
law—1894—of evil memory, and markedly lower than the Ding- 
ley law, whose average ad valorem on all goods for the 12 years 
of its operation. was about 26 per cent, and on dutiable goods 
a trifle over 47 per cent. Yet, under the scientifically adjusted 
rates of the Republican tariff law of 1909 our export trade in- 
creased from $1,745,000,000 in 1910 to $2,466,000,000 in 1913, 
and our favorable balance of trade grew from $188,000,000 to 
$653,000,000. And still a healthy development of import trade 
was permitted by the law. 

But slander spoke with multiple and brazen tongues, there 
was divided council in the party of protection, the two factions 
of which polled a combined vote of 7,600,000 in 1912 and the 
party which supported what the late Ebenezer Hill, of Con- 
necticut, called “free trade with a handicap” came into power 
by a vote of 6,300,000 on the strength of two distinct and 
solemn promises to the people: First and foremost, to reduce 
the cost of living by reducing customs duties to a revenue 
basis; second, to increase customs revenues by encouraging 
imports. Duties were reduced and imports were increased, 
while customs revenues fell off and the cost of living went up. 
It was as pretty a double-cross as was ever perpetrated on a 
gullible public. 

In looking over some records compiled by the Department of 
Labor under the previous administration, fixing 1918 as a base 
year for the index figure at 100, I find that of 15 food articles 
of everyday consumption the retail prices of but 3 were lower 
in 1914 than in 1912—flour, corn meal, and sugar. The reduced 
rate on suger went into effect March 1, 1914, but in the mean- 
time the sugar producers had gotten rid of their entire stock 
and the market was loaded up. By the last week in June sugar 
stood at 4.21 cents, or precisely what it was in the last week 
of June, 1918, under Republican law. In February, 1914, just 
before the sugar rate went into effect, the refiners’ margin was 
47.7 cents per 100 pounds, and in July, 1914, it was 92.6 cents. 
The New York Annalist index number showing the average 
wholesale price of 25 food commodities selected and arranged 
to represent a theoretical family’s food budget, tipped the beam 
at nearly 150 the last of December, 1915, was 146 for the year 
1914, and under 140 for 1913, nine months of which was under 
Republican law. I can not say why the Annalist dealt with a 
theoretical family budget unless it was because so many people 


Yes. 


1923. 


were down and out that a real budget could not be established. 
And what applied to food held good for clothes. 

I have the utmost confidence in the new tarif law. * * * Iam 
absolutely confident that this law will reduce the cost of living in the 
United States 

Declared Mr. Unperwoop as President Wilson affixed his sig- 
nature to the law which bore hisname. What a pitiful augury! 

As a revenue producer the Democratic tariff law of 1913 was 
never a success in its palmiest days. At one stage of its career 
the average ad valorem sank below 6 per cent. From 1914 to 
1921 its total average was 8.8 per cent, being raised to 14 per 
cent in 1922 through the assistance of the emergency tariff law. 
In 1920 on $5,238,000,000 worth of imports it produced but 
$326,000,000 in revenues, or just what was produced by the 
Payne law in 1910 on $1,557,000,000 of imports. That was a 
mighty small return on bankrupted American industry. Has 
he been successful?” inquired one friend of another, discussing 
the affairs of an absent manufacturer in 1914. Successful? 
I should say he had,“ was the response. “He failed for 
$1,000,000 ! ” z 

In 1918 and 1919, 72 per cent of our imports under that law 
came in without paying a Russian ruble inte the United States 
Treasury. Small wonder that the people began to rear up 
and demand a change of tariff policy! Z 

I shall only mention the fact that in mid-year 1914 over 
4,000,000 workingmen had been benched by the Underwood 
law, hence nearly 20,000,000 mouths had relinquished a well- 
rounded and plentiful diet of farm products for the bread of 
charity and the husks of defeat. 

In 1917 the American Federation of Labor, in convention at 
Buffalo, alarmed at the prospect of a continuance of the free- 
trade policy after the Great War, adopted without a dissenting 
vote the resolution which I here quote: 

Resolved, That this convention go on record in favor of a policy 
of industrial preparedness and the enactment of laws Congress 
that will adequately protect all wage earners of our country against 
loss of ed MORE through any invasion of the products of any 
other nation. 

I earnestly suggest that Mr. Samuel Gompers, the president 
of the American Federation of Labor, who works indefatigably 
for the success of the Democratie Party, and therefore for 
the policy of free trade, raise his hat and paste a copy of that 
resolution thereunder, meanwhile recalling that the country 
of his nativity, after 75 years of experiment, has returned to 
the protective policy under a bill entitled The safeguarding 
of industries act.” That act carries a 334 per cent ad valorem. 

I shall not recount the titanic trade movements outward 
which reached $6,000,000,000 in 1917 and 1918, over $8,000,- 
000,000 in 1920, and sank to $3,700,000,000 in 1922, further 
than to remark that the party which attempted to make politi- 
eal capital out of the conduct of the war could hardly be ex- 
pected to treat with justice the farmer, miner, mill operative, 
and manufacturer of America. Suffice to say that when the 
close of the calendar year 1920 showed imports at the record 
figure of $5,279,000,000 and competition almost equally di- 
vided among foodstuffs, manufactured goods, and the crude 
group which includes minerals, the Republican Party, at last 
restored to power, saw the necessity of immediate action. 

As we know, one of the first pieces of remedial legislation 
essayed by the Republican majority in the House was the 
emergency tariff law, which, vetoed by President Wilson in 
his final birching of protection, was signed by President Hard- 
ing on May 27, 1921. It is utterly useless to deny that this 
law materially aided the American farmer, further prostrated 
by the too rapid deflation of 1920. The official figures give the 
lie to any such denial. In 1921 we imported nearly $1,300,- 
000,000 worth of crude and manufactured foodstuff and food 
animals, In 1922 that figure was cut almost exactly in half. 
How can any man have the brass-bound effrontery to say that, 
given a larger share of his domestic market, the American food 
producer is not benefited thereby? The fact was immediately 
reflected in better prices to the farmer, and yet the prices of 
foodstuffs to the man who bought at retail showed a pro- 
nounced decline. 

Hearings on the general tariff bill were begun by the Ways 
and Means Committee the first week in January, 1921, and 
continued for about six weeks. Already a large amount of 
data has been collected by the committee for use in revising 
the tariff on the basis of protection. The hearings were care- 
fully and fairly conducted, and the index of those hearings 
shows that something like 1,600 organizations, firms, and 
individuals took advantage of the opportunity to present to 
the committee their arguments for or against duty rates and 
administrative features proposed by the framers of the bill. 

On June 80 the bill was reported to the House, and after 
heated debate, it passed, July 21, 1921, by the record vote of 
288 to 127, 14 not voting. I pause to remark that while the 
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silken-haired pet of the gentleman from Texas was given far 
better consideration in the Fordney bill than was accorded 
it in the Underwood law, he took his chances of the bill going 
through and smacked the Angora full on the snout with the 
kiss of betrayal. Yet he voted for 15 per cent on goat hair 
in 1913, after he had adroitly separated the goats from the 
sheep and voted for free wool. 

The Fordney bill had encountered bitter opposition from the 
importing interests while it was in the House, and while ‘t was 
in the Senate drive after drive of the organized importers was 
sent against it. It was truthfully asserted by many seasoned 
tariff veterans in both Houses of Congress that never in the 
history of American tariff legislation had there been such a 
frantic determination on the part of the importers" combine to 
defeat, by fair means or foul, the effort of the Republican 
Party to return to the policy of protection. Torrents of in- 
vective, rivers of expostulation, were turned on the supporters 
of the measure, and oceans of propaganda flooded the length 
and breadth of the land, the originators thereof hoping to 
create a backwash which would knock the stanchest champion 
of protection off his feet. The amount of money spent to de- 
feat the Fordney tariff law will never be known, but that it 
reached into the millions of dollars is confidently asserted. 

Early in 1922 the chairman of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee made public some figures officially vouched for showing 
some of the prices at which the importers’ combine was bring- 
ing in goods, the duties, if any, paid thereon, and the huge 
profits at which those goods were being sold to the American 
consumers, For a day or two “the silence was that orful you 
were ‘arf afraid to speak.” And then the pack broke loose in 
a bedlam of denial. This was only the first gun. In August a 
booklet was published based on a follow-up investigation which 
had been quietly pursued by the Treasury Department. Said 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon: 

This data was prepared in the office of the appraiser of merchandise 
at the port of New Yérk from invoices and entries on file in the 
customs office at that port. Each sheet submitted bears an identifi- 
cation letter and number corresponding to the letter and number ap- 
pearing on the particular article to which the sheet relates, the articles 
D entical items of merchandise, or duplicates thereof, 
covered b e invoice and entry from which the data was secured. 

The exhibits in question were presented to the appraiser's office and 
inspected and identified by examiners who pass upon the particular 
lines of merchandise involved. Additional information of 
this kind is being prepared by the appraiser. 

The exhibits referred to embrace 122 articles of foreign im- 
portation in daily use and to be found at all times on the 
counters of the department stores of the importers’ combine. 
They by no means exhausted the list. They showed the 
country or origin and the value therein, the charges—-transpor- 
tation, insurance, freight, and so forth—the duty assessed, the 
landed cost in the United States, the retail price in the United 
States, the company from which purchased, and, finally and 
most important, the percentage of retail price to landed cost. The 
astounding information was divulged that profits ranging from 
275 to 2,300 per cent were being exacted of American purchasers 
of these articles who patronized the agents of this combine. 

The Treasury Department established in a manner which 
could not be successfully controverted that the foreign cost of 
producing these articles was lower than American manufactur- 
ers could possibly achieve; that the duties collected by the 
Government under the rates of the Democratic law were ex- 
tremely low; that the duty collected and the duty proposed in 
the then pending tariff bill should not increase the price of this 
merchandise to the consumer; that the duty proposed by the 
then pending bill would in no instance prohibit importation; 
and that the importer could easily pay the proposed tariff 
duties without increasing the selling price. Or, in other words, 
that the spread between the foreign purchase price and selling 
price by the importer was sufficient to absorb the tariff duty 
many times over without any increase of the selling price of 
any of these imported products. 

That report was an eye opener for the public and an eye 
closer for the importers’ combine. Thenceforth, while their 
hearts may have been in their work, their minds were dazed by 
the denouement. I shall have occasion to refer later on to 
the campaign methods which they are at present following. 

Identified, and In some instances party in interest, with the 
importers’ combine which had set out to wreck the protective- 
tariff program, was a rabble of irresponsible theorists and doc- 
trinnaires, internationalists, cancellationists, damnationists, and 
the whole surrenderbund spawned by that Æsopian frog, the 
League of Nations, “ some in rags, and some in tags, and some 
in velvet gowns.” Many of them, to be sure, were sincere, 
even if bemused. Most of them had thetr own selfish interest 
to the fore. The burden of their plaints was that if we re- 
turned to protection we would thereby exclude imports, and 
that the nations owing us could not possibly carry out their 
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design to pay us with goods instead of gold—they could pay 
us not at all; that to wall out imports would be to wall in 
exports; that to protect our own would be a wicked and 
cowardly desertion of the unfortunate of other lands; that 
charity began abroad and not at home; that penitential re- 
taliations and reprisals would prod us, sniveling futilely, from 
one European doorstep to another in quest of trade. 

But the Joseph- who was stripped of his coat and sold to the 
Ishmalites in 1913, who fled from Potiphar's wife in 1920, 
had found his real friends in 1922, and the tariff bill, after 
heart-sickening deferment, became a law on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1922. Already that law gives substantial promise of 
making him a prosperous man. 

This leads me to the point, Mr, Speaker, where I shall have 
recourse to official figures which point unerringly to the benefi- 
cent results already being attained and to continue under the 
new tariff law. The protectionists felt confident that some 
increase would be recorded in our export trade once the new 
law began operation, but the record for the first four months 
of that law has not only confounded those who made the dire 
predictions last year but it has actually astounded its friends. 
Remarkable to relate, comparing the period October, 1922, to 
January, 1928, inclusive, with the similar period the year be- 
fore, our export trade has increased by 20 per cent, or from 
$1,212,000,000 to $1,434,000,000. That is 50 per cent greater 
than the record for the first four months of the Underwood law, 
October, 1913, to January, 1914, inclusive, which period itself 
showed a decrease in exports, compared with the similar pe- 
riod under the Payne law, 1912-18, of $55,000,000. I insert a 
table to substantiate this statement, the figures expressing 
millions of dollars: 

Total exports. 


$255 $272 

4 278 246 

December ý 250 233 
227 204 

955 


What have the prophets of evil to say to that? They as- 
sured us that Europe in particular would curtail buying from 
us so soon as the tariff law went into effect. But they were 
wrong again, notwithstanding the troublous times that still 
persist on that continent. Let us study the exports by grand 
divisions, on which we have figures for the last three months 
of last year, and compare them with the other periods indi- 
cated, again the figures, which I insert, being expressed in 
millions of dollars: 


The importers of French luxuries declared that the restora- 
tion of protection would cause our market in France to dwin- 
dle; that Germany, already bowed down with the weight of 
her woe, would cease to be a customer; that Italy would boy- 
cott us if we protected our lemon and olive industry; that the 
United Kingdom, despite her safeguarding of industries act, 
would cut off her patronage of Uncle Sam; that Canada would 
take her trade elsewhere if we protected our wheat; that Cuba 
would sour on our goods if we protected our sugar producers; 
and that Australia would treat us coldly if we protected our 
wool. Let us see how those countries responded to those pre- 
dictions during the first three months of the law; exports to 
them, herewith inserted, expressed in millions of dollars: 


Exports October-December, inclusive, 
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These free-trade oracles declared that if we enacted a pro- 
tective-tariff law the market for our minerals and crude prod- 
ucts would shrink; that the farmer would find his products 
spoiling on his hands for lack of foreign consumers; that the 
manufacturer would lop off his labor pay roll for lack of mar- 
kets for his exportable surplus. And how were these oracles 
confuted? Let us glance at the commodity groups of exports, 
inserted at this point, again expressed in millions of dollars: 


Eovports October-December, inclusive, 


Group. 


Crude materials for use in manufacturing... 
Foodstuffs, crude, and food animals 


Arranging our exports according to the new classifications 
adopted by the Department of Commerce, and comparing the 
last three months of 1922 with the similar period for 1921, I 
insert the following in millions of dollars: 


Group O: Animals and animal products 
Snop 1: Vegetable food products, oll seeds 
CCTV 


Here we find an increase in every group of the export trade, 
and in the majority of instances a very substantial one. 

It is when we attempt to get a line on the imports under the 
new law that we encounter difficulties, The new law made a 
general reclassification of imports essential, and following out 
the instructions of the Department of Gommerce the customs 
collectors have been delayed in rendering returns. Onee the 
reclassifications are established I am assured that the monthly 
reports of imports will be handled expeditionsly. As matters- 
now stand the department is working on the summary of im- 
ports for the first month of the new law, which includes the 
period September 22 to October 81, inclusive. From the figures 
already made public we are somewhat astonished to find that 
imports for the first 40 days of the new law totaled $345,082.000, 
Of these about $60,000,000 came in during the nine days of 
September, leaving $285,000,000 for October alone. This is 

7,000,000 more than came in October, 1921, and once more the 
lle is given to the free trade prognosticators, I insert here the 
imports by grand divisions, comparing October, 1921, with 
September 22 to October 31, 1922 (000 omitted): 


Here will be noted a decided increase from every grand divi- 
sion. Imports from the United Kingdom increased from 
$19,000,000 to $46,000,000; from France, $10,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000 ; from Germany, $7,600,000 to $13,000,000; from Canada, 
$29,000,000 to $47,000,000 ; from Cuba, $10,000,000 to $17,000,000 : 
from Japan, $17,000,000 to $47,000,000, Is there anyone now 
foolish enough to assert that the Fordney law is a prohibitive 
law? 5 

I have recently been shown a list containing 69 items which 
entered into this import trade, of which 33 came in free and 36 
were dutiable. They accounted for 86 per cent of the total 
imports, With the exception of sugar from the Philippines, 
crude petroleum, copper ore and concentrates, articles of United 
States manufacture returned on the free list, and fruits (except 
bananas), nuts, and cotton manufactures, on the dutiable list, 


there was a marked increase in importation of every commod- 


ity listed, The free list totaled $222,624,000, the dutiable 
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$122,458,000, whence it will be seen that 65 per cent of the im- 
ports came in free, The duty collected for the 40 days in ques- 
tion amounted to $54,984,464, or at the rate of $1,374,600 a day. 
Dividing the customs revenues by the total imports, we estab- 
lish an average ad valorem slightly under 16 per cent on all 
imports, and another operation shows that the rate on dutiable 
imports was a trifle under 45 per cent. Certainly, in view of de- 
preciated foreign exchanges and the consequent purchasing 
power of the American dollar in foreign lands, coupled with 
the much wider disparity to-day in labor cost of production 
here and abroad than it was in 1913, this rate can not be deemed 
excessive. 

Information which I received to-day from the Department of 
Commerce shows that the Imports for last November amounted 
to $294,000,000, on which customs duties amounted to $41,- 
647,032. This means an average ad valorem for that month of 
14 per cent and for the first two months and nine days of the 
new law of à flat 15 per cent, 

However, I shall assume 16 per cent as the ayerage ad 
valorem rate on all goods, to remain somewhat constant 
thronghout the year, whence we may arrive at some approxi- 
mation of our foreign trade, using that rate as the anatomical 
key to the future. I insert a table at this point showing the 
customs receipts thus far realized, the known imports for 
October, those estimated on the 16 per cent basis up to March 1, 
and the known exports: 


— 

Month. 8 | Imports. | Exports. 

i [i 

Sept. 2-Oct. 30 $54,984,454 | $343, 08, 00 $371, 000, 000 
November. 41, 647, 032 294, 000,000 38%, 000, 000 
December. 37, 448,000 | 234,000,000 44. 000, 000 
January.. -f 46,345,991 280, 000, 000 339, 000, 000 
POAT Ys cas ccicanbi TATA ewe | 1 55, 000, 000 | 343, 000,000 370, 000, 000 
Total (ö months) 235, 428, 487 | 1, 505, 000, 000 | 1, 804. 000, 000 
— — . —————ẽk——' — 


1 Estimated, 

On this basis we should find a favorable balance of trade 
over five months of something like $300,000,000. Should the 
trade maintain this pace throughout the first full-year opera- 
tion of the new law, we should record $4,300,000,000 In exports 
and $8,600,000,000 in imports, or a favorable balance for the 
first year of $700,000,000. That is running pretty close. I am 
informed, however, that officials in the Department of Commerce 
and the Treasury look forward to a trade for the first year of 
$4,500,000,000 in exports and more nearly $3,250,000,000 in 
imports, whereby we could realize a favorable balance of 
$1, 250,000,000, 

At this point I insert a quotation from the predictions of the 
Treasury Department which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post: 

Customs officials some weeks ago revised their earlier estimate of 
$450,000,000 in collections for the current fiscal year ending June 80 
and declared that Government revenue from duties assessed at the 
customhouses would aggregate $480,000,000, Some of the more opti- 
mistic predicted receipts of $500,000,000. These latter officials are 
arguing that their forecast will prove good unless unforeseen changes 
occur in international trade, which may cut American {imports 


radically. 
GREATER TRADE FORECAST, 


While the troubled European situation may affect American imports 
adversely to some degree, most Government officials who are acquainted 
with foreign-trade conditions insist that those nations striving hardest 
to sell In the American markets are maintaining the world position 
they held when imports Into the United States began to creep upward 
early last year. The Ruhr situation is not expected to Baye er appre- 
ciable effect on world trade, in so far as shipments to the United States 
are concerned, On the contrary, it was sald in some quarters here that 
the stoppage in production in the Ruhr may have the effect of increas- 
ing American exports. If that be true, it was argued, there is likely 
tele increasing imports Into the United States in exchange. 


SEE END OF GOLD IMPORTS. 


In discussing the import situation, officials here pretty generally 
hold that the time is rapidly . when imports of gold 
rill cease, or be reduced to negligible 3 The inbound gold 
shipments have been going down steadily for many months, and the 
tendency of gold imports to decrease and exports to increase, although 
the increase has been small, has been most gratiryiy to Government 
officiais, who believe tbat an outward flow of gold from the United 
States would mean a healthier world condition, at least until the 
enormous stocks of gold held here are spread again among the nations 
whence they came 1 the war. 

Taken as a whole, the trade situation, in the view of officials, 
is good, and indications point to a progressive improvement in the 
situation, barring, of course, world developments that would again 
impede {ndustria production. Secretary ellon recently stat he 
regarded the domestic industrial situation as very good,” and this 
view is pemi shared by other administration spokesmen, who say 
that such a condition acts as a leaven in the bread of world trade. 


The forecast of the Department of Commerce as to imports, 
assuming a constant average ad yalorem of 16 per cent, would 
produce about $520,000,000 of revenue the first full year of 
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the law, so the indications are that the estimates of the two 
departments are not wide apart, and we must accept them 
as the best available, 

In view of what is transpiring, I am personally inclined to 
think that the Fordney law was, if anything, too low, for 
imports reaching this huge figure will undoubtedly mean a 
displacement of American goods, by the time those imports 
are on the market, of over $5,000,000,000. Our population has 
increased less than 10 per cent since the Payne law was re- 
pealed, and during its last year we imported $1,818,000,000 
worth of goods, or, say, at the rate of 818 per capita annually, 

The present estimate will give us importations of over 
per capita, or nearly $60 by way of displacement. Per capita 
imports will thus have increased 67 per cent while population 
has increased about 10 per cent. Certainly this favorable bal- 
ance will be stretched to the limit to pay off so-called invisible 
balances, build hospitals for the pseudopsychologists from 
France, succor the starving but militant Russians, enrich long- 
haired European musicians, their rotund opera singers, their 
scantily attired muscle dancers, and their anemie painters, 
without all of which art would stop short of the cultivated sort 
in these days of old “ King Bunk.” 

I turn now, Mr. Speaker, to a somewhat cursory review of 
industrial conditions as we find them five months after the 
restoration of the protective-tariff policy, and I include the 
farmer, whose industry is such that certain strikers who re- 
cently invaded the farming belt to work while their affairs at 
the factories were in a position of stalemate, were mighty glad 
to get back in the mills on any reasonable terms because they 
found life on the farm too all-fired industrious. 

I have said that the renascence of American industry is under 
way. No one who scans the reports which daily come throng- 
ing in will find it worth while attempting to disprove that state- 
ment. 

Steel is frequently referred to as the barometer of the 
Nation's business. The census reports dealing only with those 
establishments which operate blast furnaces, steelworks, roll- 
ing mills, forges, and bloomeries show that under the four 
years of the Payne law there was a steady growth in production 
of this industry from 26,000,000 long tons in the calendar year 
1910 to over 81,000,000 in 1913. 

In 1914, notwithstanding the advantage accruing to this in- 
dustry by five months of war orders, production fell off nearly 
10 per cent. During the war years, from 1915 to 1918, Inclusive, 
it averaged 41,000,000. It reached peak in 1920 with 42,000,000 
long tons. In that year Germany was still out of the competi- 
tion, Great Britain was harassed with labor troubles, and 
there was a large demand for building and ship construction 
materials abroad. Our exports that year totaled $1,113,000,000, 
but in the same year our imports reached $50,000,000, which 
in itself had a very material effect on the domestic production of 
the ensuing year. when it fell to less than 20,000,000 long tons. 
Last year, as the country settled down to a realization that pro- 
tection was to be restored, steel production again began to 
increase. 

According to the most recent report, unfiled orders on the 
books of the United States Steel Corporation on January 31 
showed an increase of 165,073 tons over the preceding month. 
Orders on books were 6,910,776 tons against 6,745.708 tons a 
year ago. It may also be compared with the 3,800,000 at the 
close of the first quarter following the passage of the Underwood 
law in 1914, and with the 6,000,000 tons the first quarter fol- 
lowing the passage of the Payne law in 1909. 

From Chicago comes the report that the steel mills in that 
district are practically sold out for the second quarter of the 
year. Youngstown, Ohio, rts a large number of furnaces 
blown in which had been idle since November, 1920. Duluth 
steel mills, closed last winter, now employ 3,500. 

Here is an industry which employs easily 500,000 men when 
operating at normal, at wages undreamed of abroad, and with a 
high capacity for the consumption of agricultural products. 
The iron and steel industry, as a whole, employs nearly 
1,600,000 hands. The reports show that, whereas the mills have 
increased production to about 90 per cent of capacity, they find 
labor an unknown quantity. Despite an advance of wages last 
September the steel mills are finding it difficult to sectire suffi- 
cient help. Says the Chicago report: 

While steel makers in this district are confronted with a tremendous 
demand for steel on all sides, operations are not being increased be- 
cause of a shortage of labor and the uncertainty of the fuel situation. 

Stmilar reports come from the Pittsburgh region. Steel is 
protected to-day and as a barometer it records fair weather for 
the entire country. 

The tin industry is one of the prize creations of the protec- 
tive policy. McKinley put it on the map in this country and 
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the free traders have tried several times since to break it up. 
In 1919 it produced 8,200,000,000 pounds of tin and terne plate. 
Prior to 1 we were entirely dependent upon Great Britain 
for our supply. If you will read the hearings of just 88 years 
ago, you will be amused at the fears expressed by the canning 
industry, which implored McKinley not to protect tin plate, 
declaring such an act would completely ruin the canning busi- 
ness in this country. 

In 1889 we had imported 728,000,000 pounds of plate. We 
were taking three-quarters of the British supply. Strangely 
enough, one of our largest consumers of tin plate, the Standard 
Oil Co., was obliged recently to depend upon British plate 
again, and that company made a huge purchase of British tin 
plate to be brought over here in its own boats and made up 
inte oil cans for shipment to the far corners of the earth. 
And why were they obliged to purchase abroad? They wanted 
to purchase at home, and they are still in the market for the 
commodity, but the fact is the tin plate manufacturers are 
completely sold up and they are unable to meet the require- 
ment of the Standard Oil at this time. What a testimonial 
that is to the prosperity of that industry! 

As for the canning industry, evidently their fears failed to 
materialize, for in 1919 it counted 72,000 wage earners, 
$290,000,000 of invested capital, and it was buying $320,000,000 
worth of materials. And, what is more important, they are 
getting tin plate for their cans to-day far cheaper than they 
were buying it when the British held the monopoly. That is 
what protection has done for the tin-plate makers and the tin- 
plate consumers. 

Let us consider the automobile industry, which has so rap- 
idly forged to the front that it now ranks second to the steel 
industry in this country. Something like 2,500,000 workers 
make their living from this vast business directly or indirectly. 
Says an authority on the subject, Mr. Hubert McDonnell: 

Twelve million cars and trucks is the point of saturation for new 
ears for new users, which but a few years ago was freely conceded by 
many authorities but is now admittedly too small. How many vehicles 
the country can use we do not know, but ft looks like 16,000,000 to 
18,000,000 at least. Possibly 600,000 new users were added to the list 
in 1922 without much farmer buying. Possibly that many more may 
be gathered into the fold this year, cially as rural 8 
power is gradually improving. * * It is estimated that 1, 800,0 
cars and trucks will be needed this year for replacement. 

The Copper and Brass Research Association after a careful 
survey predicts that 1923 production will reach 2,800,000 ears 
and trucks, which will account for 120,000,000 pounds of copper 
on the present basis of the copper content in the stock car. The 
grand total of copper consumption chargeable to the antomobile 
industry for 1923 is 135,000,000 pounds. At this point I call 
attention to the fact that since copper manufactures were 
given protection there has been an increase of business and 
mines formerly closed are now reopening. 

The lumber industry gives employment to thousands of oper- 
atives. How is it responding to the prosperity gong? The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association recently reported 
that the lumber movement continued at a high level: 

i „ especial e last two, 
3 ie lant wean Sea toe brie five See of 
1933 overtop those weeks of 1922 by about 60 per cent in orders and 
shipments and about 12 per cent in production. 

The American cotton textile industry is one which the Brit- 
ish manufacturers, personified by Cobden, have attempted for 
a century to destroy. In more recent years other nations have 
joined in the attempt, and they have been ably assisted by the 
free-trade enemy within our gates. In 1832 Senator Hayne, of 
South Carolina, that prince of free traders, declared: 

If trade was free the goods manufactured in this country would be 
imported from England and pua for in our cotton, but in cutting off 
the imports you, of course, the same extent diminish our exports. 

But the southern cotton manufacturers have long since re- 
pudiated the Hayne idea, and they were as insistent as their 
New England brethren for protection to their industry in the 
present law. 

The Fordney tariff law gave to the cotton manufacturers 
what the majority of us believed to be a fair measure of pro- 
tection. How has the cotton industry responded to that law? 
I let the Census Bureau speak for me: 

Active SPINDLES Passep 35,000,000 Mark IN JANUARY FOR FIRST 

TIME—MONTH’S CONSUMPTION, 610,875 Batws—Cunscs BUREAU DE- 


CLARES GROWTH OF INDUSTRY IN COTTON-GROWING STATES Is RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR INCREASE, 
showed 


WASHINGTON, February 14.—Cotton manufacturin greater 
opi during January than at any time in the history of the indus- 
try. he number of cotton spindles active during January the 
35,000,000 mark for the first time, the Census Bureau’s monthly report, 
issued to-day, showing the number to have been 35, 5 

Consumption of cotton during January totaled 10,375 bales, which 
has been exceeded only twice heretofore—in March, 1916, when 618,754 
bales- were consumed, and in May, 1917, when 618,412 bales were used. 
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GROWTH OF INDUSTRY. 
The growth of the cotton-spinning oor med sh cotton-growing States 
y- 


is largely responsible for the increased ac In January cotton- 
wing States consumed more cotton than in any month in their his- 
ry, and the number of active dies was larger than ever before. 

ctive spindles for the whole country increased from 30,359,843 in 
January, 1918, to 35,240,853 in January, this year, while in the cotton- 
wing States the number increased from 11,740,465 to 15,906,294. 
8 of 3 in — ane period eee eee bee bales 
375, the cotton-growing Sta consumption increasin, m 271, 

504 bales to 384.019. É 27 


COTTON CONST MED, 
Cotton consumed during January amounted to 610,375 bales of lint 


and 49,804 of linters, compared with 527,945 of lint and 49,078 of 
linters in December and 526,698 of lint and 13,626 of linters in Janu- 


ary last year. 
Cotton on hand January 31 in consuming establishments was 1,986,- 
605 bales of lint and 143,415 of linters, compared with 1,921,295 of 


lint and 123,104 of linters_on December 31 last and 1,668,668 of lint 
and 172,341 of linters on January 81 last year, and in public storage 
and at compresses 3,481,689 bales of lint and 45,821 of linters, com- 
pared with 4,074,945 of lint and 88,103 of linters on December 31 last 
and 4,621,708 of Unt and 132,963 of linters on January 31 last year. 
Cotton spindles active during December numbered 35,240,853, com- 
pared with 84,968,440 in December and 34,441,419 In January last 


year. 
Imports and exports not available, 


Let us glance at the silk industry. Appearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee on February 3, 1921, the official 
representative of the Silk Association of America said of the 
Underwood law: a 


If any demonstration was needed of the danger of this competition 
(Japanese and Italian) it has been amply proved under the operation 
of the Underwood-Simmons bill. It has amply demonstrated that fact. 

And referring to the free-trade policy in general, he de- 
clared: 


The fallacy of the old free-trade attitude that a country should pro- 
duce only those things which most 3 were produced in its eco- 
nomic condition was never more thorou. demonstrated than in the 
ease of the silk industry in the United States. 


Here is an industry which can take care of 125,000 operatives 
if it can get them. A short time ago the Second International 
Silk Exposition was held in New York. It was visited by more 
than 200,000 people and declared to be “the most beautiful 
exposition of art, industry, and general spectacular magnifi- 
cence ever witnessed in the history of the world.“ Mr. Augus- 
tin, president of the Silk Travelers’ Association, declared: 

The activity that developed within the past year has turned into 
prosperity, and I believe that good times are here to stay for a long 
time. On ail sides we have evidence of increasi demand for raw 
material, labor, and finished products. * * » he railroads are 
preparing to carry the largest quantity of freight in their history, and 
this will include the largest quantity of silk the country has ever 
cet because the siik looms of America will called upon to pro- 

at full capacity. 

In Paterson, N. J., the silk manufacturers are confronted 
with a shortage of labor. They can not get enough men to put 
out thelr orders. The greatest problem faced by the silk in- 
dustry of Great Britain is a lack of protection,” declared the 
British delegate to the exposition. Thanks to the Republican 
Party our silk manufacturers do not have that problem to 
wrestle with now. 

The wool mills have taken up the song. They have been 
somewhat handicapped by labor disputes, but the skies have 
brightened and the shuttles are breaking records. In the west- 
ern market sales of knit goods are active. Wool stocks can not 
keep up with the demand. Total reported stocks of domestic 
raw wool in dealers’ hands 10 days ago were almost 50,000,000 
pounds less than in September. A New York trade paper re- 
ports—and I hope those who phophesied increased clothing costs 
will note—that: 

Jud 


the clothing producer 


Again this paper says: 
In the men's division of the woolen market, the talk during the past 


week 10 days has centered on the subtle propaganda that is being 
shed assiduously by certain clothing interests to create the impres- 
Fon that, owing to advances in è price of cloths, suits and 


overcoats will cost from to $5 to $10 more next fall. Any impartial 
observer who cares to study the open prices of the mills must in- 
evitably reach the conclusion that the la have almost unanimonsly 
named prices that were not angunia near the figure which had been 
anticipated. The propaganda of the Cigars Anges is therefore regarded 
in the woolen market as being wholly un for and insidious, 
And so it goes, Mr. Speaker. I could spin the tale of indus- 
trial and agricultural rebirth until my hearers were weary and 
the epic had taken on the proportions of a tome. Reports of 
revitalized industry are coming in so fast that it is well-nigh 
impossible to keep up with them. In fact, I have depended 
very largely for the information I have received upon the New 
York Journal of Commerce, which in the main is journalistically 
sound and almost without exception editorially inconsistent. 
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The Journal’s own news sheets over a period of two weeks in 

which this information was carried have given the lie to almost 

everything its editor has said in derogation of the Fordney law: 
I preface my remarks on the agricultural situation by quot- 

ing from a recent summary of the Department of Agriculture 

surveying 1922, which— 

showed that in the case of all but 5 of our 31 major crops output 


was ater than in 1921; he volume of these 31 e was per 
cent larger than in 1921; and as the December 1 farm prices averaged 
25 per cent higher than a year ago the total value, $7,500,000,000, 
was about one-third more than in 1921. 

1922 PROFITABLE IN LIVE STOCK. 

The oven of live stock generally also had a profitable year. The 
cattle feeders of the Corn Belt bought their lean cattle in the fall of 
1921 at very favorable prices and marketed their fat cattle at unusually 
N 1 begs so that for them conditions were just the reverse of those 
0 $ 

In the range situation 1922 showed little improvement over 1921. 
Prices of range cattle little more than held thelr own. During the 
period of inflation western growers speculated revi in cattle, most! 
on borrowed money. Cattle bought in the early autumn of 1520 an 
sold in the autumn of 1922 did not, after being kept two years, bring 
the upset price despite the heavy liquidation in cattle during this 
period. These growers were still in a precarious condition and in the 
autumn of 1922 forced liquidation of immature cattle and breeding stock 
reached unprecedented proportions, 

There are indications, however, that the worst is over for this class 
of farmers and that the pearing. yeas should show decided improvement. 
Beef consumption is on a much healthier basis than a year ago, and 
the terrific liquidation. should bring about a better balance between 
supply and demand, 

RECOVERY IN SHEEP AND WOOL. 

The recovery in the sheep situation in 1922 over that of the preced- 
ing year was truly remarkable. The 1922 wool clip and lamb crop 
brought record peace-time prices. It is conservatively estimated that 
there was a 35 per cent falling off in the flocks, It is not Mabe 
therefore, that prices of breeding sheep were more than doubled. This 
pavene greatly improved the sheep grower’s credit standing at the 
Ank. 

Bear in mind in this connection that the emergency tariff law 
went into effect May 27, 1921, carrying protective rates on prac- 
tically all farm products. According to the department, live 
stock in the United States—cattle, hogs, and sheep—were ap- 
praised at $2,978,000,000 in 1922 and $3,323,000,000 for the 
present year, an increase of nearly 12 per cent. 

While we are considering the tariff and its effects in promot- 
ing the prosperity of the farmer I desire to quote from a recent 
statement of Mr. David Friday, president of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, who exhorts the farmer to cater to the do- 
mestic market instead of flying to evils that he knows not of 
in foreign fields. Says President Friday: 

The best evidence available indicates that the total wages and salaries 

d by Government and by industries other than agriculture 
amounted to $38,000,000,000 for the year 1920. They fell in 1921 to 
$30,000,000,000. They can not be less than 000,000, for the 
7755 1922, and will probably be larger in 1923. It is doubtful whether 
hese payments ever were as la as 5 * s in any’ pre-war 
ear, The purchasing power of the inhabitants of our cities and 


products at prices materially higher than those of the pre-war period. 
Nor do wages and salaries constitute the entire income of the people 


a total ing pora in our cities and towns of $45,000,000,000 for 
1922. If prosperity continues for 1923 it will amount to even more. 

The greatest foreign market that the food producers of this 
country ever enjoyed was in 1919, when the war-swept pantries 
of the European powers had to be replenished biding the time 
when they could make some shift for themselves, That year 
we exported $2,641,000,000 worth of foodstuffs, crude and pre- 
pared, and food animals. At the rate business is booming it is 
wholly probable that by the middle of the current year, cer- 
tainly by the end of the year, the purehasing power of those 
employed in industries other than agricultural will exceed by 
twenty times our exports of foodstuffs in the banner year 1919. 
Is any man so brain strieken as to believe that the farmer can 
be cozened into abandoning his domestic market, a prey to free 
trade, while he goes on the still hunt for foreign markets to take 
its place? 

In the Saturday Evening Post for February 10 one of those 
“economic experts,” with which the country is at present clut- 
tered, makes this statement: 

That a high protective tarif on manufactured goods is not to the 
interest of farmers, whose. products are largely sold on the basis of 
prices fixed in international markets, ought to require no argument by 
this time. * Yet farmer Republican votes two years ago elected 
the Congress which coolly enacted a if law we tan Sint a even higher 
than those in the Payne-Aldrich bill. Many farmer Representatives in 
Congress voted for the last tariff biil. 

I have discussed the rates of the present law, and have 
shown the falsity of that statement. It is just such statements 
as these; made by half-baked students of the tariff who never 
had a callous on their hands, which characterized the campaign 
against the Payne tariff law. 


As for the assertion of this gentleman that the farmer's 
prices are fixed in the international markets, Is any farmer in 
this land ninny enough to believe that the $15,000,000,000 
worth of farm products raised in 1919 had their prices set’ by 
international markets, when exports of foodstuffs were $2,500,- 
000,000? When did the tail wag the dog? What does happen 
is, that when the domestic market is flooded with cheap foreign 
foods the prices which the American farmer receives at home 
are depressed. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been the classic argument of the op- 
ponents of protection that if we could not produce a commodity 
in this country as cheaply as it could be produced somewhere 
abroad, then the domestic producer should quit and go into 
some other line of business, just what is not stated. I have 
often wondered how that would work out in actual practice, but 
I have never heard it intelligently discussed. Let us consider 
the proposition for a moment: 

Taking some of our basic industries as they existed in 1919, 
I find from the Statistical Abstract for 1921 that there wera 
447,000 wage earners in the cotton goods, lace, and small 
wares industries, earning $369,000,000 in wages. The capital 
employed totaled nearly $5,000,000,000, the cost of materials 
came to $1,815,000,000, the value of products was $2,200,000,000, 
and the value added by manufacture, $880,000,000. But they 
ean produce these goods more cheaply in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Japan, so we will wipe out the American cotton 
manufacturing industry and send the workers on their way. 

In the silk-goods industry are employed 127,000 hands, earn- 
ing $108,000,000; capital employed, $535,000,000; value of prod- 
ucts, $688,000,000; value added by manufacture, $300,000,000. 
But they can manufacture silk goods more cheaply in Japan, 
China, France, and Italy than we can in the United States, so 
we will pitch the silk manufacturers into the silken free-trade 
web of these foreign producers and go out of the silk business, 
leaying the operatives to find some other work; 

In the woolen and worsted industries we employ about 
170,000 hands, earning wages totaling about $174,000,000 ; capi- 
tal employed. $856,000,000; cost of materials, $700,000,000; value 
of products, $1,118,000,000; value added by manufacture, $418,- 
000,000. Wool consumption averaging nearly 600,000,000 pounds 
is about their average when busy. In 1919 we had about 49. 
000,000 sheep, valued at $568,000,000, and produced 314,000,000 
pounds of wool. But they can raise wool more cheaply in Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Argentina, and Uruguay, and they ean 
make it up into clothing more cheaply in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Belgium; so we will strike out protection and decide 
that the American sheep and the American wool mill do not be- 
long to our scheme of things. 

To these three industries we may add the knit-goods indus- 
try, employing 173,000 wage earners, receiving $125,000,000 in 
wages; capital employed, $516,000,000; cost of materials, $427,- 
000,000; value of products, $713,000,000; and value added by 
manufacture, $286,000,000. Unravel the knit-goods industry: 
It is an outlander. 

The printing and publishing, book and job industry employs 
123.000 operatives, earning $141,000,000, cost of materials $211,- 
000,000, and value of products $598,000,000, But they can 
handle that work cheaper in Europe, so we will put that in 
the discard and feed ourselves to surfeiting on European propa- 
ganda, 

The tobaeco business employs 157,000 hands, earning $124,- 
000,000. It purchases $483,000,000 worth of materials, and the 
value of its products is $1,013,006,000. With respect to this in- 
dustry our southern Democrat friends are singularly silent, but 
logically it should go with the rest and be consigned to the 
scrap heap, since there are other countries which can produce 
more cheaply; therefore tobacco is an exotic in the United 
States. 

Our total sugar crop in 1919 was valued at $162,000,000: po- 
tatoes, 639,000,000 ; wheat, $2,074,000,000; corn, $3,508,000,000; 
farm animals, excluding sheep, $8,300,000,000; orchard fruits, 
$431.000,000; grapes, $95,000,000; subtropical fruits, $115,000,- 
000; nuts, $30,000,000. But Cuba has the edge on us in produe- 
ing sugar and subtropical fruits, Canada on wheat, Bermuda on 
potatoes, Argentina on corn and farm animals, Spain and the 
Orient on nuts and peanuts, and some other countries on or- 
chard fruits. So what right have we to continue in such busi- 
ness? According to our free trade friends, to continue in such 
industries is to perpetuate economic heresy. 

There were over 9,000,000 wage earners in the mariufac- 
turing industries in 1919, earning $10,500,000,000 in wages, and 
those industries purchased $37,000,000,000 worth of materials, 
the value of their products being $62,000,000,000. This does 
not include the so-called “ white-collared”’ worker, the banker, 
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the professional men and women, and countless others who are 
next to feel the pinch of hard times when the mills close 
down and the laboring man steps out. But, altogether, the 
incomes of these people go to make up the $45,000,000,000 
referred to by Mr. Friday, and when those incomes are cut 
the purchase of farm products is cut. Free trade is Uke a 
knife on the protective insulation of a cable. The moment you 
cut through the protection you short-circuit the entire system, 
and the fuse at the Treasury Department blows out in the 
form of a bond issue. 

What would have become of us, Mr. Speaker, if the free 
trade party had had its way in 1897, or even in 1909? Talk 
about who won the war! Why, protection won the war! 
From July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1918, we exported over 
$22,000,000,000 worth of crude materials, farm products, and 
inanufactured goods, und the great bulk of that yast amount 
was consigned to Europe. They had no adequate commissary 
but ours, and Since an army moves on its belly the Allies could 
not have moved—they could not have maintained thelr ground— 
without our food supplies. They would have been powerless 
without our titanic mill development. We struck like the 
hammer of Thor and they directed the blows, as long as we 
were noncombatants, 

The imperial war lords were thoroughly cogiizant of that 
fact, and that was why they attempted to rule us off the 
Atlantic. It was common gossip and was admitted by England 
that she would starve in two weeks if the lanes of supply from 
the United States were closed. The repeal of the corn laws in 
1846 had reduced her to the extremity where she could not feed 
her insular population in time of peace let alone wur and the 
colonies cut off. 

Had the Democratic tariff policy prevailed over any length 
of time the opening of the war in Europe would have found us 
utterly incapable of meeting the demands of the Allies for food 
and munitions, and I prophesy the day will come when some 
future Creasy will declare that the economic strength of the 
United States was the dominating factor which prevented the 
Hun from overrunning Europe and perhaps the world. That 
strength was nurtured and developed by the protective-turiff 
policy which, with two slight interruptions, had kept its vigil 
over American industry ever since the Civil War. That should 
be our justification, Mr. Speaker. That should be our pride: 
That we were able to reinforce the Allies with our substance 
and strengthen their arms. But to argue the success of free 
trade by pointing. to the profits taken from the hell of war 
creates a stench in the nostrils and a positive disgust for the 
political sophist who is driven to such an expedient. 

Placed under the yoke of free trade for u decade and we would 
practically be without sheep and wool, one of the most hecessary 
commodities for our soldiery. Dependent in large measure upon 
Australia for our wool, we would find ourselves in dire straits 
in case of war with an oriental power, which I pray will never 
come, but which is net beyond the range of possibility. And to 
carty the free-trade principle and the argument which supports 
it to its logical conclusion, we would revert to mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. In that wuy we would conserve the 
potential wealth of the United States for the aliens of the earth 
who, under the gis of internationalisin, might be Invited into 
the New World to gorge themselves at a banquet board from 
which we had been debarred. I for one shall countenance no 
such national sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one thing on earth which is satisfying 
to the average employer it is to be able to give a job to a man 
who is willing to work and needs employment. Picture Uncle 
Sam as the boss of the greatest industrial establishment in the 
world, of which the Government service is the clerical force, 
And picture him with his wheels blocked, his furnaces blown 
out, his spindles silent, his plows rusting, his mines flooded, 
his rails warped under the blight of free trade. A man comes 
to him and demands work, because “in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” And Uncle Sam replies, “I am very 
sorry, my man, but my stockholders have placed in charge as 
foreman of the works the free-trade party. He has been given 
complete authority for four years, at least, to conduct the plant 
as he sees fit. He has seen fit to cut down its output—eventually 
to close it out—believing it is wiser to purchase our textiles, our 
steel manufactures, our farm products, and everything we need 
to make life worth while from foreign nations. I can not give 
you a job and will not, for he is retrenching on output.” 

What would that man think? If he thought at all, he would 
suddenly make the discovery that he was a purtner of Uncle 
Sam; that it was a majority of just such as himself who had 
put the foreman on the job and himself off the job. And he 
would say at the first opportunity, Here, Mr. Foreman, you 
get out. I want my job back, and you are keeping me out of 
it.” And that is exactly what he said in 1920, 
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I wish to refer now somewhat briefly to the style of enm- 
paign that is being waged against the present tariff law with 
a view to returning those to power in 1925 who, like the 
Bourbons, “learn nothing and forget nothing,“ and who will 
revert to free trade as readily as the dog is turned to his 
vomit. 

In the fall campaign of last year the Democrats spread 
the falsehood that the new tariff law would mulct the Ameri- 
can people of $4,000,000,000 annually. There were no authentic 
figures on which to base such a statement, and none could be 
produced. It was simply a bald statement. A short time ago 
the New York World, which almost daily repudiates the 
caption of its editorial column, scaled this amount down to 
$3,000,000,000, a revision downward of 25 per cent, without 
ryhme or reason for the figure given. Still more recently an- 
other of those “ economic experts who spring from the head of 
the Democratic donkey full panoplied with statisties which are 
ulmost solely the fruit of introspection, declared that the 
tariff law means an additional tux to the people of $1,715,000,- 
000 annually, and that producers of protected farms gain $125,- 
000,000 through protective duty rates, but they are set back 
$95,000,000 by increased cost of imports, leaving but $30,000,000 
as their gain. 

The purveyor of these nonsensical figures set down in “ Who's 
Who” as a Democrat. Not one of the three sums mentioned 
has the slightest scintilla of fact for its foundation, and the 
farmer who permits his credulity to accept them is lending 
himself to a wicked propaganda which, if successful, will work 
to his undoing. 

Working hand in hand with these “economists ” Is the presl- 
dent of the National Drygoods Association, who was recently 
reported in a local paper as predicting that the average farmer 
and his family will not be much of a tariff beneficiary. “ Mr. 
Straus,” says the reporter, “is in a position to obtain very 
accurate information on the subject. His associution is prob- 
ably the greatest distributing organization on earth. Its 2.000 
members employ 400,000 people and purchase $2,250,000,000 
worth of merchandise yearly.’ I dare say they do, Mr. 
Speaker, and I dare say among their membership will be found 
most of those concerns which make up the Importers’ combine 
to which I have referred, And I make bold to say that they 
would be glad to purchase that entire $2,225,000,000 worth of 
goods from Europe and bring it In free of duty and continue 
their nefarious 2,300 per cent gouging of the American people. 
And I aim confident that the Secretary of the Treasury is in 
“a position to obtain very accurate information on the sub- 
ject,” as he did last fall, as I have shown heretofore. And I 
puuse to ask what percentage of that great purchasing power 
of merchandise represents farm products? 

These people have no primary desire to sell to the farmer. 
What they do is to shake the urban dweller down for all they 
cun get and then pass their surpluses on to the small town 
stores if they can not otherwise dispose of them. They put the 
thumbscrews on the metropolitan press by threatening to re- 
move their advertising, and they are now seeking the farmer's 
vote to help them displace American goods with their foreign 
dress goods and fancy toilet preparations, and the hundred and 
twenty-two other commodities and more, referred to by the 
Treasury report. I have indicated what we may expect in the 
way of imports. To equal the $1,700,000,000 charge on our 
people the average rate on the dutiable goods would have to 
average about 140 per cent. To equal the charge set by the, 
Democratic Party in the late campaign it would have tò be 
333 per cent. 

As indicative of the fallacy of such assertions let us cite po- 
tatoes as an example. Last fall the New York Herald, con- 
demning the proposed Senate rate of 35 cents a bushel on po- 
tatoes, stated that our daily consumption was 1,000,000 bushels, 
and declared : 

On a million bushels of potatoes consumed a day, 35 centa runs up 
to a neat total of $350,000 or $127,750,000 annually as a tariff charge 
on the American people. 

Since the law as passed carried a duty of 50 cents a 100 
pounds, or 30 cents a bushel, according to such reasoning this 
should result in a charge of $110,000,000 annually. A recent 
crop report of the Department of Agriculture Informs us that 


An estimate of the potato stocks on hand January 1 showed a larger 
quantity, a larger percentage of the crop, and a larger proportion in 
the hands of the growers than in any of the nine years preceding. 
Plainly the growers have had extreme difficulty in moving the record- 
breaking potato crop. The great surplus is in the West. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Colorado, and Idaho have more potatoes on 
hand than in any recent season, while Michigan, South Dakota. and 
Nebraska also bave unusually large reserves. On the other hand, 
Maine has less than in soy one of the past five years, while New York 

| and Pennsylvania have only about an average quantity on hand. ‘Thus 
| the situation favors the eastern holders. Because of the light sup- 


. — within easy shipping distance, eastern markets have shown a 
much stronger tendency than western, 


Shippers in the Kocky Moun- 
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tain section have been selling No. 1 sacked potatoes at 40 cents per 
Great Lakes 


s quoted around 60 


100 pounds f. o. b., while the 
& K aine 90 cents to $1, 


= beat beter western New n ani northern eee ts 22 
we 
the — 2 — — to 43 fee fo western New York. 

Certainly the growers are not adding that 30 cents a bushel 
duty to their prices, and it is equally apparent, when tlie cost 
of handling is considered, that the shippers have not added 50 
cents a hundred to theirs. The law of supply and demand has 
thoroughly punctured the argument of added duty, and what 
applies to potatoes applies to other commodities. When I pay 
20 cents for one Idaho baked potato at a first-class hotel I do 
not blame that price to the 30-cents-a-bushel tariff. Any man 
who had even the eye of a potato would see the asininity of 
the assertion that the duty on an imported article is uncondl- 
tionally added to the price of the domestic article with which it 
competes. The fact is that by giving the American producer a 
chance to compete the foreign importer will be compelled to stop 
gouging the public. 

Mr. Speaker, no tariff law was ever framed that gave com- 
plete satisfaction to all concerned. This one is no exception, 
In the turmoil of compromise—and nearly all legislation is 
compromise—there must be some who think they did not get 
that to which they were justly entitled. The greatest good to 
the greatest number is the best for which we can hope. 

The present law contains some features with which I am 
not in sympathy. I believe that we should have protected 
potash. The assertion that the farmers would have suffered 
thereby, and which prevailed, is identical with that made in 
1890 by the canners. We have untold possibilities for produc- 
ing potash if the industry can be encouraged and not rendered 
a victim to German monopoly, The United States Geological 
Survey, after a complete investigation, has just discovered 
that there is enough potash in the green sand maris of New 
Jersey to supply the needs of this Nation for 1,000 years. The 
survey says: 

For more than a hundred years the green sands of New Jersey 
were dug and marketed for tse as fertilizer, and in the late sixties 
the quantity so used annually amounted to nearly 1,000,000 tons, 
With the introduction of prepared fertilizers the green sand mar! in- 
dustry gradually died. * * » While several companies have under- 
taken to produce potash from New Jersey green sand, and some of the 
companies have marketed small quantities of potash, there are none 
now actually producing. 

In Utah and other parts of the country there are potash 
possibilities. But the potash duty was thrown out in confer- 
ence and we reverted to our former dependence upon Ger- 
many. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] re- 
cently said: 

Of course, just the minute the tariff is taken off an article, naturally 
the price goes Mo We had a at furor here with the agricultural 
bloc about potash, and they took potash off the tarif list and put it 
on the free list, and since then it raised 200 cent in price at one 
jump and 145 at another, and to-day it is 345 per cent higher. 

And it is still going. A cable report recently received by 
the New York office of the Alsatian Potash Society said there 
had been a rush on the French mines “fòr fear that there will 
be a big advance in the price as a result of the possibility of 
the German mines not being able to fulfill the orders which 
they have received.“ Of course, the substitution of a French 
for a German potash monopoly is not going to help American 
consumers, as any American doughboy who has served in 
France can tell you. Tt is ridiculous to suppose that the 
American potash producers, if they had received protection, 
would have elevated prices 345 per cent. Even had they been 
disposed to do so, they would have been deterred from such 
action by the potentialities of German or French competition. 
But the German and French producers have no fear of the 
American industry under free trade. Soon after the tariff 


went into effect it was announced that a German monopoly | equatize’' costs of 


had made arrangements with its selling agent in the United 
States to handle the entire German export to this country 


and. to set the price for all the traffic would stand, but if the | 


. American producers should start up, the price was to be 
lowered below our production cost in order to chloroform them 
again. It is a game of pussy wants a corner“ with the 
Germans holding the corner and the Americans crowded out. 
And the Nation is the loser. 

I think it was a cruel and inhuman act to place Pima long- 
staple cotton on the free list, It carried 7 cents a pound under 
the emergency tariff, and that was good Republicanism. The 
in‘lustry, thanks largely to war prohibition of imports, had 
expanded from 875 bales in 1912 to 92,561 bales in 1921. The 
report of the United States Tariff Commission declared last fall 
“the fine-cloth mills afford the most striking instance of the 
substitution of the cheaper Pima for Sakellarides during recent 
months. These mills, when they use Egyptian, require mainly 


creased and their consumption of Pima greatly increased,” 
During the second week in February it was reported from 
Boston that 5 

The largest cargo of Egyptian cotton ever brought to this country 
by a vessel fying the American fag arrived here to-day on the Ship- 
ping Board steamship Hog Island from Alexandria. It was the eighth 
cargo of Egyptian cotton to arrive at this port this season. The Hog 
Island brought 14,380 bales, valued at $3,500,000. Not only were the 
vessel's holds filled to the hatch combings, but all her storerooms, the 
firemen’s forecastie, and every inch of available space on the ship was 
utilized for cargo. 

That represented the sacrifice of the Arizona producer to the 
Egyptian employer of fellaheen labor, and the probabilities are 
that the American Pima cotton industry will perish in its cradle 
in order that the progeny of old Tut-ankh-Amen may prosper. 
The free traders may say “amen to that, but I will wager that 
it is not the language used in Arizona. I am inclined to believe 
that as the Luxor investigation proceeds the Egyptologists will 
be confirmed in their surmise that it was the late Mr, Tut who 
decreed the expulsion from Egypt, and that he was dealing with 
the importers’ combine of 33 centuries ago, x 

I believe we were wrong in not protecting hides. That is a 
tariff field on which many a long-drawn-out battle has been 

fought, and to marsha! its intricacies would be to burden the 
Recor. But, after all, it comes down to this, that anything 
which lowers the price which the American cattle producer 
receives for his product will sooner or later be felt all along 
the line and not beneficially. The press already reports vast 
orders being placed in South American countries for hides, and 
the time is not far off when our hide producers will feel the 
pinch of unprofitable prices. A compensatory duty on leather 
manufactures would have satisfied the producers of feather, 
and would have injured no one, 

I think we would have done well to restore the Payne rate of 
8 cents a hundred on imported cement. The American cement 
industry counts 115 plants with an invested capital of $310,- 
000,000, employing 36,500 men who are paid $61,500,000 an- 
nually, or $6.50 a day on a 300-day basis. We placed cement 
on the free list with the proviso that any country or depend- 
ency which placed a duty on our cement should have a like 
duty placed on cement coming into this country from there. 
But the evidence adduced was that Canada, particularly in the 
West, possessed much cheaper labor; free cement will encourage 
the establishment of mills in Mexico to compete with our milis 
on that border; and since the cement factories of Europe were 
unscathed by war, they will have no difficulty getting into our 
market, shipping cement in ballast, if necessary. We have in- 
vited competition without restriction, and sooner or later we 
will get it, 

In these days, when the international struggle for the con- 
trol of petroleum sources is so pronounced, I think we might 
well have afforded some protection to our own producers in 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Louisiana, California, Oklahoma, and 
the Middle West. I apprehend the day will come during the 
life of the present law when we will regret that we free listed 
this product, for sooner or later the imports from Mexico, 
Colombia, and other quarters will be cutting the ground from 
under the American producers. 

As for the 50 per cent sliding scale provided for in section 
815 of the law, I wish it well, but I have some doubts as to 
its expediency: 

“There is strong likelihood that we have witnessed the last general 
political revision of the tariff,” declares John E. „president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. Whatever digerences 
of opinion may arise with respect to rates and schedules in the tariff 
act of 1922, its administrative provisions represent a great construc- 
tive advance. Within a standard established by the Congress, the 
Chief Executive, upon the investigation and recommendation of the 
Tarif Commission, may adjust rates within 50 per cent limits to 
ducers. If the validit a egy irr 1 
no doubt it will be, and the administrative experiment is 5 
as I believe it must be, the occasion for general political revisions of 
the tariff is passed.” i 

Tt seems to me that in adopting this provision we surrendered 
to expediency a very high prerogative of the House; that, ac- 

knowledging our impetence in tariff matters, we “passed the 
buck.” This is but another manifestation of that intense cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of the Chief Executive which 
we all deplore but to which we of late years haye been all too 
prone to submit. However, it has been done, and we must hope 
for the best. 

It was my thought, while collecting the data for these re- 
marks, to ask leave to place in the Recorp the reports made pub- 
lic by the United States Employment Service of the Department- 
of Labor and by other agencies—amazing improvement in the 

labor situation since the new tariff law went into effect. But 


Sakellarides, but their consumption of Egyptian cotton has de-! the truth is it is well-nigh impossible to keep up with the pro- 
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cession. The director for the Middle Atlantic district reports 
that in New York— 

despite the release of thousands of workers on outside construction 
who have been absorbed in other lines of trade, a 3 searcity of 
labor continues to exist throughout several districts in the State. 
Weather has not interrupted operations in mills and factories, although 
transportation In some sections has been impeded. motive works 
and car-bullding plants are increasing employment, likewise shop re- 
pairs and equipment, metal and 3 metal furniture and wood- 
working Rinat leather and shoe industries, silk mills, paper and print- 
ing plants, shipbuilding and repairs, and structural fabricating shops. 
Cotton and cotton-goods manufactures continue to make gains. Heavy 
demands for railroad, automobile, and building-material manufactures 
reflect the unprecedented activity in the iron and steel industry. 

In New Jersey shortages of skilled and semiskilled workers 
and common labor obtain in all parts of the State, while the 
“farmers are calling for help.” Pennsylvania can not achieve 
more than 85 per cent capacity in basic industries for lack of 
labor. In New England practically all plants are operating full 
time, and Massachusetts faces a shortage of cotton-mill op- 
eratives. From the mountain district, comprising Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada, Director Record states that increased mining activities 
have caused the supply and demand to become fairly well bal- 
anced, with a shortage of certain classes of labor. In Call- 
fornia, advancing winter has caused some cessation of work in 
the construction and lumber camps of the higher altitudes, but 
“lumber mills continue to operate at capacity and in some 
places are working double shifts.” In Oregon the lumber mills 
are operating on unfilled orders. It is no longer a question, as 
it was in 1914 and again in 1921, of what to do with our 
workers, The question now is, Where are we to find enough of 
them? Wilson failed to keep them out of war. We have not 
failed to put them back to work. 

Mr. Speaker, as I recall the enervated and narcoticized in- 
dustries of 18 months ago and compare them with the bustle 
and activity of to-day I am forcibly reminded of that passage 
lu Tennyson's “Day Dream” picturing the revival, after the 
“Sleeping Beauty,” whom we may take to represent industry, 
had been kissed by the “ Happy Prince,” to whom we may as- 
sign the rôle of protection: 

A touch, a kiss! The charm was snapt, 
There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks; 
A fuller light illumined all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 
The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawl’, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 
The parrot screamed, the perce squall'd ; 
The maid and page renewed their strife, 
The palace banged and buzzed and clacked, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed down a cataract. 

And now to enter the last phase of my discussion, a phase 
to which but little attention has been paid in all the welter of 
tariff debate. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past few years this country has had an 
oversupply of those who, while preaching free trade and inter- 
nationalism, have busied themselves in what they are pleased 
to call uplift for the farm dwellers and the urban workers. 
The amount of energy they expend in attempting to foist their 
ill-digested theories on a long-suffering public is appalling. The 
amount of real, honest, constructive labor they perform does 
not, all told, represent sufficient kinetic energy to place one 
brick upon another. I have no doubt that many of them believe 
they are carrying out some Heaven-assigned mission. I know 
that some of them are too utterly lazy to do anything but 
yammer for a living. . 

The people of this Nation have little need for the services of 
the professional uplifter who is constantly attempting to make 
the wage earner dissatisfied. Our workingmen are far and 
away the best paid, best fed, best clothed, best educated, best 
housed, and best advertised workingmen in the world. Our 
farmers, though they have experienced much economic suffer- 
ing, when compared with the brothers to the ox in Europe and 
the Orient are infinitely better environed. 

That great British economist and publicist, J. Ellis Barker, 
some years ago—before the war—came over here to investigate 
the conditions of the British operatives in the textile mills of 
New England and the effect of protection on their livelihood. 
He reported that without exception every Britisher who counted 
thrift among his virtues was able to live better, work shorter 
hours, earn higher wages, and get more enjoyment ont of life 
than he could in England. But the point which interested 
Barker most was that the British workman could save more 
money here than he earned in the English mills. And England, 
next to the United States, pays the highest wages. 


Millions of men haye come here from Europe, many of them 
to remain permanently, because of the high wages they could 
depend on in this country. The glory that was Greece’s has well- 
nigh been restored, economically, by the money sent home by the 
Greek fruit dealer and the Greek restaurateur, The grandeur 
that was Rome's has been brought back, economically, by the 
earnings of South Italians who have labored in our mines and 
on our railroads. The whole southern part of Italy and 
nearly all of Sicily are dotted with comfortable little houses 
erected by men who went to America to “earn-a da mon.” 
The Baltic States, Poland, France, Germany, and the Scandi- 
navias, all haye either been benefited by wages saved here 
and sent back or by the relief of economic pressure caused 
by emigration to this country. From the Hebrides to Syria, 
from Finland down to Crete, the influence of the American 
pay roll has been felt and appreciated, These races came 
here because of the enlarged opportunities for material wel- 
fare. They came because American wages were the wonder 
of the century—because the share which labor received for 
its contribution to the upbuilding and development of this 
Nation was the largest anywhere received. And the wages 
we were able to pay were the direct result of the protective- 
tariff policy. Not America alone has protection bullt up, 
but our largess has been distributed over the face of the ea 
Under free trade we could not possibly have developed as 
we have. Any growth which we might have attained would 
have been a slow, laborious, and painful process had free 
trade been the rule. And the level of the American wage 
earner would have been precisely that of the European, 
offering no temptation to the latter to come here and better 
his condition. 

Of late years organized labor has taken the stand that labor 
is not a commodity ; that no man's toil should be the subject of 
barter and sale, but that the laborer is worthy of his hire; that 
he is entitled to just compensation, the highest wage permissible 
with profitable operation. With that view we have no quarrel. 
But Gresham's law that “bad money drives out good” has its 
parallel in a law equally well established, namely, that the 
products of low wages drive out the products of high wag 
unless the former are restricted. 

We can not, we will not, impose upon our wage earners the 
pitiful standards of Europe and the Orient. And I say to these 
uplifters that if they must find an outlet for thelr energies, let 
it be in those countries where peasantry exists. Let them 
propagandize the workingmen and the capitalists of the Old 
World and work to raise the standards abroad to the level of 
the standards at home, not try to pull American standards down 
to the level of the European peasant and the oriental coolie. 
There is the field for their efforts, This is no place for them 
to foment discontent. 

As for the employer class, I say to them: Get down among 
your men; mingle with them, learn their psychology. Factory 
absenteeism breeds more envy than landlord absenteeism ever 
did. Remember the words of Webster: 

Labor in this country is independent and proud. It has not to ask 
the patronage of capital, but capital solicits the aid of labor. z 

The employers who come into personal contact with their co- 
partners in production are the ones who are least harassed 
with industrial strife. 

And now, Mr, Speaker, I will conclude my remarks by de- 
claring that, all things considered, having in mind the innu- 
merable problems with which Congress had to wrestle, this 
Fordney tariff law as a protective measure, u revenue raiser, 
and a stimulus to industry and agriculture is a splendid piece 
of work. The Republican Party can go to the country with it 
in the presidential campaign of 1924 in perfect contidence that 
it represents a duty well performed. It presents a defense 
which is impregnable to Democratic assault so long as the great 
majority of the people hold steadfast to the principles which 
they have supported for generations. The Underwood law 
dragged out a miserable existence of nine years, nearly five 
of which were years of war embargo. I bespeak for the Ford- 
ney law at least a decade, wherein the blessings of peace, pro- 
tection, and prosperity may be showered upon the most wonder- 
ful nation under the sun. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was presented by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House of Representatives that the President had 
approved and signed bills and joint resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On February 26, 1923: 

H. R. 4619. An act for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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II. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Th. Brovig; 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of the Lloyd Mediterraneo 
Societa Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer 
Titania; and 

H. R. 6177. An act for the relief of the owner of the fishing 
smack Mary S. Dolbow, 

On February 27, 1923: 

H. R. 9049. An act declaring the act of September 19, 1890 
(26 Stat., ch. 907, sec. 7), and the act of March 8, 1899 (30 
Stat., ch, 425, sec. 9), and all acts amendatory of either thereof, 
shall not hereafter apply to a portion of the west arm of the 
south fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 8214. Au aet to compensate the owners of the American 
steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing the 
said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor, 

On February 28, 1923: 

H. R. 14254. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or 
convert obligations of foreign governments held by the United 
States of America, and for other purposes,” approved February 
9, 1922; 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution authorizing the use of public 
parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the District of 
Columbia; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, flags, 
and other decorations, property of the United States, by the 
Almas Temple, Washington, D, C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes; 

II. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 

H. R. 10529. An act for the relief of Harry E. Fiske; 

II. R. 13660. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 3461. An act for the relief of Eugene Fazzi; and 

H. J. Res. 460. Joint resolution accepting the sword of Gen. 
Nichard Montgomery. 

On Mareh 2, 1923: 

H. R. 13793. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 453. Joint resolution. requesting the President to 
urge upon the governments of certain nations the immediate nec- 
essity of limiting the production of habit-forming narcotic drugs 
and the raw materials from which they are made to the amount 
uctually required for strictly medicinal and scientific. purposes; 

H. R. 6423. An act to detach Pecos County, in the State of 
Texas, from the Del Rio division of the western judicial dis- 
frict of Texas and attach same to the El Paso division of the 
western judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 7267. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust 
of Bolivar; 

H. R. 9862. An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredg- 
ing Co.; : 

H. R. 10008. An act to further amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act; 

H. R. 10816. An act to fix the annual salary of the collector of 
customs for the district of North Carolina; 

H. R. 12751. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. u portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots) in 
the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 18082, An act to authorize the sale of the Montreal 
River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., to the Gogebic County 
Board of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich. ; 

H. R. 13827. An act relating to the sinking fund for bonds and 
notes of the United States; 

H. R. 14317. An act granting permission to Capt. Norman 
Randolph, United States Army, to accept the decoration of the 
Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; 

H. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution authorizing the Seeretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A, de la Torriente, a citizen 
of Cuba; 

H. R, 1290. 

H. R. 2702. 
Hobbs; 

H. R. 5251. 

H. R. 7010. 


An act for the relief of Cornelius Dugan ; 
An act for the relief of J. W. Glidden and E. F. 


An act for the relief of Ruperto Vilche; 
An act for the relief of Southern Transportation 


Co.; 
H. R.9309. An net for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock Co., 
a corporation ; 
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H. R. 6358. An act authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to A. E. Ackerman the pay and allowances of 
his rank for services performed prior to the approval of his bond 
by the Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 6538. An act for the relief of Grey Skipwith; 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Themis Christ; 

H. R. 8921. An act for the relief of Ellen McNamara ; 

H. R. 11340. An act to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on the 
lineal list of officers of the United States Marine Corps so that 
he will take rank next after Maj. John R. Henley; 

H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of Maj. Russell B, Putnam; 

EL R. 13272. An act granting a license to the city of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewage across certain Gov- 
ernment lands; 

II. R. 13978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Hudson River Bridge Co., at Albany, to maintain two bridges 
already constructed across the Hudson River; and 

II. R. 14081. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi Rivers, at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation, 


BELLEAU WOOD MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table S. 4552, to incorporate the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association, an identical bill having been reported by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House and now being on the cal- 
endar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota calls up a bill from the Speaker's table, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Ira E. Bennett, Tasker H. Bliss, Nathalie 
Boynton, Marie Moore Forrest, Elizabeth Van Rensselaer Frazer, 
James E. Freeman, Margaret Overman Gre ‘ory, Liar V, Haynes, 
John A. LeJeune, A. L. MeClellan, Wendell C. Neville, Frank B. 
Noyes, John Barton Payne, Augusta Reath, Alice Hay Wadsworth 
John Walsh, and their associates and successors are hereby created 
: body corporate by the name of “ Belleau Wood Memorial Associa- 
tion,” 

Bec. 2. That the purposes of this corporation shall be: (a) To 
erect such buildings and monuments and establish such institutions 
as it may deem appropriate as a memorial to the men of the American 
Expeditionary Forces who fell at Belleau Wood and vicinity during 
the Werld War; (b) to acquire and maintain the whole or any portion 
of Belleau Wood, Department of Aisne, France, for memorial purposes ; 
(c) to solicit and obtain members; (ay to charge and collect mem- 
bership dues, and to solicit and receive contributions of money, to be 
devoted to carrying out such purposes; and (e) to engage generally 
in work for the benefit of those who suffered during the World War 
on the side of the allied and associated governments. 

Sec. 3. That the „corporation (a) shall have perpetual succession ; 
(b) may sue and be sued; 9 may adopt a corporate seal and alter 
it at pleasure; (d) may adop and alter by-laws not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and laws of the United States or of af State; (e) 
may establish and maintain offices for the conduct of its business; 
(£) way appoint officers and agents; (g) may choose a board of trus- 
tees corsisting of not more than 15 persons nor less than five per- 
sons, to conduct the business and exercise the powers of the corpora- 
iion; (h) may acquire, by purchase, deyise, bequest, gift, or otherwise, 
and hold, encumber, convey, or otherwise dispose of such real and 
personal property as may be necessary or appropriate for its corporate 
purposes, and especially the whole or any portion of Belleau Wood, 
Department of Aisne, France, to the extent that it may be or become 
consistent with, or permitted by, the laws of the French Republic; 
and (i) generally may do any and all lawful acts necessary or vi 
priate to carry out the purposes for which the corporation is created, 

SEC. 4. That the Belleau Wood Memorial Association, a corporation 
heretofore incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia. 
is authorized to transfer to the 5 created by this act all of 
its property, rights, and assets, and such corporation is authorized to 
receive all of such yerty, rights, and assets. Upon such transfer 
such association shall thereby be dissolved, and such corporation shail 
be Hable for all the obligations of, and claims against, such associa- 
tion, and all of such obligations and claims may be enforeed against 
the corporation, 

Sec 5. That the corporation shall, on or before the Ist day of 
December in each year, transmit te Congress a report of its proceed- 
ings and activities for the preceding calendar year, including the 
full and complete statement of its receipts and expenditures. Such 
reports shall not be printed as public documents. 

Src. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act at any 
time is hereby expressly reserved, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. © Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does this mensure create a 
corporation of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Of the United States. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I know the purpose of it, and 
I am in entire sympathy with it, but we have not been aceus- 
tomed for long years to create any corporation without giving 
it a situs, and that situs has been the District of Columbia. 

Mr, STAFFORD. If I may be permitted, there is existing 
to-day a Belleau Wood Memorial Association, incorporated 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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under the laws of the District of Columbia, and it is the pur- 
pose to transfer all their rights to these persons named, who 
are to be incorporated by Congress. They are persons, I 
assume, who have a local habitat and that in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Some’ reside in the District 
and some in other States. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I thought they were mostiy residents of 
the District of Columbia. My acquaintance with them is not 
as broad as that of the gentleman from Tennessee, but I 
thought a larger number of names were mostly local people. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The matter of the place in 
which the individuals reside is not of importance. This is a 

corporation, and it ought to have a situs. I wonder if the 
gentleman would object to inserting the words “of the District 
of Columbia“? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is what we are trying to avola. By 
making it a national corporation the difficulty of securing title 
to the land in France will not be so great as if it were a Dis- 
trict of Columbia corporation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The effect of it is merely to 
give it a citizenship and give it a situs. If you create a na- 
tional corporation you provide that it may sue and be sued, 
and where is it going to be sued? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Wherever an officer can be found. The 
incorporators want a natioual incorporation to get this Belleau 
Wood, some 150 acres of land. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I know the purpose of if, and 
I am in entire sympathy with the purpose. I am also inter- 
ested in preserving the proper legal situation in regurd to this 
as in all other corporations. The Red Cross is a corporation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It could be sued wherever the officers of 
the company could be found. There is no probability that this 
concern will ever be sued. The incorporators baye secured 
the money necessary to purchase this property, and it is im- 
portant to get this through at once because their option to 
purchase will expire in a few days. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand; the matter has 
been discussed with me. The purposes are very worthy. Let 
us have no misunderstanding about that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If it were a commercial organization I 
could see readily that it might be very important to have a 
situs, but this is an organization that in all probability will 
never be sued. If it is sued there will be no difficulty in 
finding its officers, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They are incorporated now 
under the general laws of the District, not by special charter 
of Congress. All that they desire, and that I am willing to 
give, is the recognition that comes by reason of Congress pass- 
ing a special charter, but the situs ought to be fixed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not see what difference it makes, 
If the gentleman could suggest any real reason why it should 
` make any difference, with a corporation like this, which can 
not carry on commerce in any sense, it might appeal to me. 
I do not suppose it will ever be sued. Whenever there is any 
occasion to sue it the officers can be found and suit instituted. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This is not a commercial organiza- 
tion at all? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; not all. It is simply to purchase 
certain land and erect a few monuments in France, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the purpose of 
it and what they are going to do, and I am in sympathy with 
it, but what I am tulking about is the local situation of a 
corporation which is created. For whatever purpose it may be 
created, it ought to. have a situs. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I am not entirely clear as to 
the question in the mind of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Texas 
will permit me, I do not suppose that this organization will 
ever be sued or have occasion to sue, but that is not the only 
question. It is bad enough to create corporations by special 
act of Congress—— 

Mr. SUMNERS of 
have always had.. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But if they are created by 
special act they ought to be given a local habitation as well as 
a nume. This ought to be given a local residence, and that 
ought to be in the District of Columbia. Would not the gentle- 
man be williug to insert the words “a corporation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia“? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That would change the character of this 
corporation. It is a District of Columbia corporation now. 


Texas. That is an objection that I 


There is difficulty in securing title to the land sought unless 
we have a national corporation. The object of this is to give 
this corporation a national character, so that it will be able to 
get the French Government to consent to have this land turned 
over to this corporation. 

Mr. HICKS. Is not that the real object—to have a Federal 
charter so that the French Government will know that they 
ue r with a national proposition aud not a local organi- 
zation ‘ 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is not the matter referred 
to in the inquiry of the gentleman from Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee simply said by way of inquiry that there 
ought to be some provision in this act which would locate this 
corporation at a definite place, a habitat, se that it could be 
sued there, and so forth. My impression is-and I am em- 
barrassed to discuss a matter without haying investigated with 
respect to it—that in so far as suits against the corporation 
are concerned, the venue would depend upon the law of the 
State where the cause of action might arise. This being a 
Federal corporation, the Federal courts would not, it would 
seem, acquire jurisdiction under the diversity of citizenship 
provision, About that, however, I have no certainty of knowl- 
edge, because I have never had oceasion to investigate. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The other day, as I recall, we had 
under consideration the Federal incorporation of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co. That was a general Federal incorporation, 
and the original act did not undertake to fix a situs. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Was that regarded as of adyan- 
tage to the corporation? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
not without precedent, 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think if the 
gentleman will look at it that he will find that even the Red 
Cross, which was incorporated by special act of Congress, is au 
incorporation of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no; I think not. A number of char- 
ters have been granted that are not of the District of Colum- 
bia. I have bad occasion to examine them at different times, 
and the Supreme Court has practically held in the case involv- 
ing the Gettysburg convention that we can create a corporation 
of this kind. I can not see that there is any real objection to it. 

Mr. TILSON. Did we not a few days ago attempt to give u 
local habitat to the Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., fixing Dallas 
as its situs, and yet it has a Federal incorporation? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I suggest to the gentleman that 
as originally drawn that was complained of as being to the 
advantage of the corporation. I understood the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Tennessee to be with reference to the po- 
sition of those who might desire to institute suits against this 
corporation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
has been sued a thousand times. 

Mr. TILSON. That has a national charter, and at the same 
time without vitiating the national character of it we gave it 
a local habitation. 

Mr. MILLER, What is the objection to putting in this pro- 
posed charter a statement that the office or place of business 
of the corporation shall be Washington, D. C. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Its principal place of business is going to 
be in France. It has got to buy the land, erect the necessary 
monuments, and make necessary provisions for caring for them, 

Mr. MILLER. Is not the gentleman of opinion that it is 
necessary in order to organize this corporation to give it a 
local situs, that it should have some office and principal sae 
of business? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman object to offering an 
amendment fixing its home office in Washington, D. C.? That 
would cover the point. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Why, there is no objection except the 
danger of not passing it at this session. Otherwise I would 
be willing to amend it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Fix the office at Washington, D. C.. and 
there would be no objection, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am not sure that if we fix the 
home office here the board of control would not be compelled 
to hold, possibly, an annual meeting in the District of Colum- 
bia, when it might be more convenient to hold meetings some- 
where else. Now, I am not certain. but that would be the only 
possible objection. In this particular matter it does not seem to 
be important, because the only contemplated activity is to pur- 
chase some property in France, erect monuments, and maintain 
the property as a memorial. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will, 


I am only stating that this bill is 
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Mr. EVANS. What is the objection to providing in your bill 
that the corporation as created will have a right to conduct 
business in France and in the District of Columbia? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. There is not any except this. To-morrow 
is Saturday, and to-morrow is the last day for anything to be 
done. What we will do on Sunday morning will simply be to 
try to close up some little matters here und there. They have 
got a very large number of bills on the calendar in the Senate, 
and I do not want to send the bill back if I can help it, and 
besides I can not see any reason why this should not pass in 
this form. The corporation can be sued in any place in the 
United States where its officers can be found. I ask for a vote. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vorsreap, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Indiana rise? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, in a few hours the 
Sixty-seventh Congress will be numbered with the things of 
the past. What it has accomplished and what it has failed 
to accomplish will soon be å part of the annals of our country. 
If its success is to be measured by the economic and business 
conditions prevailing throughout the United States, its place in 
history will be an enviable one. 

When this Congress was ushered in the country was peril- 
ously near a financial panie. Business generally was in a most 
deplorable state, and the number of idle men and women in the 
United States at that time was greater than ever before in the 
history of the country. Samuel Gompers, head of the American 
Federation of Labor, stated that on April 1, 1921, there were 
5,000.000 men and women going up and down the highways 
and byways of the country seeking something to do. United 
States Government bonds were selling around 83, and all other 
corporate securities were at a very low ebb. What a change for 
the better has transpired in the last 24 months! 

INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION, 


The unprecedented peace-time activity of our American indus- 
tries would indicate that we are not only supplying the needs 
of our own people but the needs of outside nations. Never in 
the history of American industry has there been such productive 
activity. At first blush this may seem an exaggeration, but 
an analysis of the situation fully warrants it. Basie indus- 
tries, such as iron and steel, textiles, leather, and automobiles, 
are running capacity. Running capacity to-day means from 50 
per cent to 100 per cent greater output than running capacity 
in pre-war times, because during the war practically every basic 
industry increased its capacity at least 50 per cent and some 
doubled their capacity. 

If an industry increased its capacity 50 per cent during the 
war and is now running S0 per cent of its total capacity, it is 
producing 120 per cent more than it did in pre-war days. This 
certainly is clear. Therefore, when statistics show that the 
United States Steel Corporation is operating 90 per cent of its 
capacity that indicates a production far in excess of anytbing 
ever attempted in pre-war times. Despite this tremendous pro- 
ductivity, the United States Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders 
inereased 165,000 tons during the month of January. Its un- 
filled orders to-day are approximately 7,000,000 tons, the largest 
recorded since the war period, This is in the face of the 
fact that its production during the month of January was 
8,717,000 tons, which was the largest output of the steel in- 
dustry since March, 1920. Pig-iron production for the month of 
January was 3,230,000 tons, the largest since October, 1920, and 
within a few thousand tons of its high record made in Septem- 
ber, 1918. 

The charge that we are losing our foreign trade is not sub- 
stantiated by the reports of the Department of Commerce. In 
quantity and valuation we are leading by far above the level 
of any pre-war year. The European war began August 1, 1914, 
one month after the close of the fiscal year. The exports of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, were 
$2,364,579,148, while our exports for the 12 months ending 


I ask unanimous consent to extend 


December 31, 1922, were in value $3,831,932,194. So that, from 
point of valuation, our exports for the calendar year ending 
last December exceeded the exports of the last year of world 


peace by over $1,400,000,000. We are to-day the greatest ex- 
porting nation in the world. 

Reports from the textile industry show that it is working at 
capacity. A statement just issued by the Census Bureau shows 
that the number of textile spindles in this country in January 
was the greatest ever recorded, and that the purchase of cotton 
by the domestic textile industry, notwithstanding the high price, 
has never before been equaled. Simultaneously with this, and 
largely because of it, comes the news from business and com- 
mercial organizations that the South is experiencing the 
greatest prosperity it has enjoyed since the Civil War, which 
means the greatest prosperity it ever experienced. 

The total motor-vehicle production for 1922 was 65 per cent 
greater than in 1921. It was the greatest year in the history 
of the automotive industry. Every State in the Union showed 
an inerease in the number of cars purchased and operated. The 
agricultural sections were the biggest buyers, the States in 
those sections showing gains over 1921 of from 7 per cent to 15 
per cent in the number of motor vehicles registered. Data 
issued by the American Automobile Association is authority 
for the statement that the American farmer to-day owns and 
operates more motor cars than are owned and operated by all 
the world outside the United States. 

It is estimated that there are 12,800,000 automobiles and 
automobile trucks in the world. Of this number, 84 per cent, 
or 10,752,000, are owned in the United States, there being but 
2,048,000 owned and operated in all the world outside of the 
United States. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-two was the largest building 
year in the history of the United States, but according to the 
estimates of all authorities upon building construction the 
year 1923 will far eclipse it. Already contracts are made for 
construction during the present year in the sum of $5,116,- 
600,000. The Federal Reserve Board announced that feports 
from country-wide sources show the purchase of farm imple- 
ments during the months of December and January were more 
than double those of the corresponding months a year ago. The 
reports of the War Finance Corporation demonstrate in a 
striking way the fact that the American farmer has weathered 
the worst storm of economic adversity that has been expe- 
rienced by this generation. Up to January 1, 41 per cent of the 
amount of money originally loaned to farmers by the War 
Finance Corporation had been repaid, and since January 1 
the repayments have exceeded in ratio those of any month of 
1922. 

The transportation world is in better shape than it was a 
year ago. The reports made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the calendar year 1922 show that class I rail- 
roads us a whole, on an average, earned 4.14 per cent on their 
tentative valuation, as compared with only 3.28 per cent for 
the calendar year 1921. For December, 1922, an even better 
showing was made, as they earned at the rate of 5.15 per cent 
on their valuation during that month. This was accomplished 
in two ways: First, by a tremendous reduction in operating 
expense; and, second, by a tremendous increase in the amount 
of traffic handled. Car loadings during 1922 were the greatest 
in the history of American railroads. This had to be because 
during the year 1922 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made reductions of rates in thousands of specific cases and in 
a score or more of general classifications. 

More cars were loaded with agricultural products during the 
year 1922 than ever before in the history of the railroads. Load- 
ing of grain and grain products alone increased approximately 
7 per cent over 1921, the heaviest year previously on record. 
Live-stock railroad shipments, according to last reports, in- 
creased approximately 9 per cent over 1921. Forest products 
surpassed those of 1921 to a very marked degree. Merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight, including manufactured products, 
were considerably higher than in the previous 12 months, viz, 
14 per cent above 1921, and approximately 6 per cent over 1920, 
hitherto the banner year. The total cars loaded with revenue 
freight during 1922 aggregated 43,713,519, compared with 39,- 
347,158 in 1921 and 45,181,188 cars in 1920. 

The number of freight cars ordered for use in the United 
States in 1922 amounts to 180,154. the largest total since 1912, 
contrasting with only 23,446 and 84,207 cars in the years 1921 
and 1920, respectively. Locomotives ordered for domestic service 
in 1922 totaled 2.600, the largest figure since 1918, as compared 
with only 289 in 1921 and 1,998 locomotives in 1920. Altogether 
it is estimated the railroads contracted for the expenditure of 
more than $471,224,000 during the year for freight and passenger 
ears and locomotives combined. The average cost of freight cars 
is now said to be about $1,700, passenger cars about $22,000, and 
locomotives about $50,000. 
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It should be borne in mind that this tremendous revival In 
industry took place during a calendar year that was marked by 
serious strikes affecting basic industries—the coal strike, the 
railroad strike, and the textile strike. Had not these industrial 
disturbances occurred to retard the rapid return of prosperity 
in industry, our conditions to-day would be better than they are, 
splendid though they may be. 

DBMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


However, it needs no statistics to prove the return of indus- 
trial activity and prosperity. That is proved most conclusively 
by the lack of idle men. Unemployment to-day, except among 
that chronic class of shirkers who do not wish to work, is un- 
known in America. Where two years ago the classified ad 
columns of newspapers were filled with advertisements of men 
seeking employment, to-day they are filled with advertisements 
of employers seeking men and offering wages nothing short of 
fabulous. Newspapers within the city of Washington within the 
past 30 days have carried advertisements for men in building 
trades offering $16.50 a day, A report just issued on February 
21 by the United States Department of Labor is authority for 
the statement that the number of men employed in the automo- 
bile Industry increased 42 per cent last year and the amount of 
wages paid out by that industry increased 135 per cent. The 
number of men employed in the iron and steel industry in- 
creased 40 per cent last year, and the amount of wages paid 
increased 108 per cent. The number of men employed in the 
leather industry increased over 11 per cent, and the amount of 
wages paid increased 16 per cent. 

The number of people employed in the manufacture of woolen 
textiles increased nearly 9 per cent and the amount of wages 
paid increased over 16 per cent. It is known of all men that 
the coal strike was settled by the operators agreeing to 
sign a scale that maintained the scale established during the 
war times and the textile strike was settled by the mill owners 
agreeing to forego a reduction of wages from the war-time 
level. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, is quoted in the publie press as stating that on the 
whole wages are only 5 per cent less than they were at their 
peak in 1920. Our Democratic friends are fond of asking us 
to compare conditions now with those of peaceful days under 
the beneficent reign of Woodrow Wilson. A comprehensive 
survey of the industrial field, embracing 23 basic industries, 
employing over 600,000 workers, shows that the average weekly 
wage paid in these industries in December, 1922, was 101 
per cent higher than the wages paid in the same industries in 
July, 1914. It shows, furthermore, that employment in identi- 
cal plants at the beginning of this year was 27 per cent greater 


than in July, 1914. 
FINANCE. 


The report of the Comptroller of the Currency, issued only a 
few days ago, shows the aggregate resources of the national 
banks of this country on December 29, 1922, to have been 
$2,081,.215,000 greater than on December 31, 1921. The re- 
sources of the national banks in each of the 12 Federal re- 
. serve districts show a consistent and substantial increase 
during the year. The total deposits of the banks showed an 
increase of $2,345,879,000 for the year. On the other hand, 
the banks showed a reduction during the year in their obli- 
gations of $446,727,000. 

Postal savings showed an increase for the calendar year of 
$569,408,000. 

The savings banks and the savings departments of national 
banks and trust companies showed an increase during the cal- 
endar year of $1,500,000,000 in deposits and an increase of 
2,900,000 in the number of depositors. 

The total amount of life-insurance purchases for 1922 was in 
excess of $9,000,000,000, which represented an increase of $600,- 
000,000, or 7 per cent, over the amount purchased in 1921. 

United States Government bonds have been maintained prac- 
tically at par throughout the year, for the first time since they 
were issued. Their desirability as a permanent investment 
and their value as a marketable security have been increased 
and stabilized by the arrival at a settlement of the terms upon 
which Great Britain is to pay her debt, which constitutes 35 
per cent of the total amount of foreign loans made by this Gov- 
ernment during the World War. Had this settlement not been 
concluded, it was inevitable that new bonds equal in amount to 
the loan made to Great Britain would have to be issued, which 
would have undoubtedly depreciated the value of all United 
States securities, 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

The retail business of the country experienced a return to 
prosperous basis during the calendar year. Reports by such 
orgunizations as the large mail-order houses, which serve a 


wide and varied trade, show a tremendous increase in sales 
during the year 1922 as compared with 1921. Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., of Chicago, one of the largest of such concerns in 
the United States, showed their gross sales in 1922 to have 
been 21.6 per cent greater than in 1921. Without exception the 
holiday business transacted by retail merchants throughout the 
country last December-was the greatest since 1919. Commer- 
cial agencies report during the month of January the number 
of business failures were 600 less than in January, 1922, while 
the aggregate liabilities of these failures dropped from $73,000,- 
000 to $49,000,000, a decrease of 20 per cent in the number of 
failures and of 45 per cent in the amount of aggregate liabili- 
ties. And yet our Democratic friends insisted that a Repub- 
lican administration and a Republican tariff would ruin the 
country. 

All commercial agencies regard the post office receipts as 
being one of the most accurate indexes of business conditions, 
Post office receipts ever since last September have consistently 
shown a tremendous increase, month by month, over the cor- 
responding months of previous years. For the month of Janu- 
ary, just reported, the postal receipts of 50 typical cities which 
are selected by the Post Office Department showed an increase 
of 18.99 per cent over January, 1922. No cities showed a 
decrease. Twelve cities showed an increase greater than 20 
per cent, It is the highest increase for the month of January 
since 1913, It clearly indicates that as a result of putting more 
business in government we are also putting more business on 
its feet and putting more prosperity in all business. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 


The farmer is getting on his feet. This is evidenced by 
the fact that he is paying off his debts—debts held by pri- 
vate banking institutions, debts held by national banks, and 
debts held by such governmental agencies as the War Finance 
Corporation. It is proved by the fact that he is coming into 
the market for agricultural implements. It is proved by the 
fact that he was the largest single purchaser of automobiles 
last year, 

According to the Department of Commerce, the average price 
of all kinds of farm products, including live stock and grain, 
was 17 per cent higher in 1922 than in 1921. 

According to the United States Department of Agriculture's 
crop report of January 27, 1923, the prices of all kinds of live 
stock averaged higher in 1922 than in 1921. Lambs averaged 
$3.54 per hundred pounds more in 1922 than the average for 
1921. Despite the fact the receipts of hogs were over 8,000,000 
head, or over 7 per cent more in 1922 than in 1921, the average 
price of hogs for 1922 was 71 cents per hundred pounds higher 
than in 1921. The receipts of cattle at public stockyards during 
1922 were 8,430,000 head greater than in 1921, an increase of 
over 17 per cent. It was the largest receipt of cattle since 
1919 and has been exceeded only once in eight years. Despite 
this tremendous supply of cattle, the net advance for cattle for 
the year amounted to $1.51 per hundred pounds. 

The foregoing detail of facts establishes beyond all possible 
dispute that our country to-day is in a splendid business and 
financial condition. The future is full of promise for still 
greater business activity. 

The American people have faith in the policies of the Re- 
publican Party, and the best evidence of that faith is to be 
found in the contrast between conditions existing now and con- 
ditions existing at the time this administration began. 

It is assuring to the public to know that these policies will 
be continued through the next Congress and so long as the 
Republican Party is in power, and with a continuance of the 
Republican Party in power the business prosperity of our eoun- 
try will continue to advance. 


EMBASSY BUILDING, PARIS, FRANCE, 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr, FAIRCHILD. To call from the Speaker's table the bill 
S. 4594, an identical bill having been previously reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and now on the calendar, 
and move to suspend the rules—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not recognize 
the gentleman to suspend the rules at this time. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I call up the bill then. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
calis up the bill S. 4594 and asks unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us know what it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 


1923. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 1 
i Secretary of State to acquire 
—— 3 39 8 at a cost not to exceed 
300,000 for the use of the diplomatic and consular establishments 
of the United States, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
FILLED MILK BILL. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call from the Speaker's table 
the bill H. R. 8086 with Senate amendments and ask to agree to 
the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa calls 
up the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Iowa explain 
the Senate amendments? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Senate amendment strikes from section 
1 the words “and such is an adulterated and deleterious article 
of food and when marketed as such constitutes a fraud upon 
the public” and inserts in section 2 practically the same lan- 
guage as this stricken out of section 1. It also adds to section 1 
this language: 

This definition shall not include any distinctive prepared food com- 
pound not readily taken for milk or cream or for evaporated or con- 
densed or portan milk, or cream; provided that such compound (1 

and designed for feeding infants and young children a 
customarily used on the order of physicians; (2) it is packed in in- 
dividual cans containing not more than 164 ounces and bearing a 
label in bold type that the contents is to be used only for said pur- 
pores (3) is shipped in interstate and foreign commerce exclusively 
o physicians, to wholesale and retail d orphan — 
child welfare associations, hospitals, and lar institutions an 
generally disposed of by them. 

The amendments are satisfactory in every respect so far as 
I know. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the bill (H. R. 13810) for the im- 

provement of the Mississippi River and control of its floods 
should come up for passage under the suspension of the rules 
which bars amendments to it, I had thought, as most of the 
Members had, that it would be brought in by a special rule 
which would have permitted amendments to it. 
I had intended to offer an amendment to the bill proposing 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission, 
as concerns the construction of levees, to St. Paul, Minn,, which 
is proposed in my bill, H. R. 8908. 

I am advised that under present legislation the Mississippi 
River Commission had, up to January, 1921, completed south 
ef Rock Island 2 districts and had 20 others under construc- 
tion. The largest district has 218 miles of levees, which re- 
claims 3,500 square miles of farming land. 

My bill provides that Federal aid be extended so as to in- 
clude all of that area of the Mississippi River that lies between 
the city of Rock Island, III., and the city of St. Paul, Minn. 
The Federal Government has made a complete and detailed 
survey of the islands and the river above Rock Island. The 
main stream of the river averages about 1,000 feet in width, 
while the distance from mainland to mainland averages, over 
the same area, about 2 miles. This area between the main- 
lands consists mostly of islands interwoven by a network of 
sloughs and ponds that are constantly draining and diverting 
from the main channels water that ought to be confined to this 
channel in order to be of benefit to navigation during low 
stages of water. It goes without saying that these islands and 
sloughs are of no benefit to navigation, that they are a constant 
source of worry and annoyance, and if left to themselves may 
entirely impede navigation. These islands have been estimated 
to be between 700 and 1,500 square miles in area. Under pres- 
ent conditions not one acre can be depended upon to produce 
a crop because of flood water, which destroys everything in the 
nature of a crop. In Crawford County one area that is ready 
for organization into a reclamation district and awaiting the 
passage of this bill contains 12,000 acres of the most fertile soil 
in the world and is capable of raising cereals and tobacco. 
It is claimed that it can be made to produce from $300 to over 
$700 worth of tobacco per acre each year. It is claimed that 
every acre can be made abundantly productive by the simple 
process of shutting off flood waters therefrom—by removing 
the shifting sands from the river bed and depositing it around 
the island tracts, thus shutting off flood waters therefrom. 

The Federal Government has passed laws for the reclamation 
of arid lands and, as I have stated, all islands and for the 
deepening of the channel south of Rock Island, with most ex- 
cellent results. 

In its plans of deepening the channels by dikes it has taken 
into partnership the owners of the lands benefited by the opera- 


tion, each contributing toward the construction. 
in every case south of Rock Island the owners of islands con- 
tributed toward the building of dikes in liberal sums, besides 
the landowners paid for the clearing of the lands for tilling 


Practically 


where necessary and for the pumping plants. It is now sug- 
gested in my bill that the same plan be continued in the im- 
provements of the river above Rock Island. It has preven 
itself a tremendous success from the standpoint of deepening 
the channel and making it permanent and at the same time 
reclaiming large tracts of otherwise waste agricultural land. 

Much interest has been manifested in agriculture. We now 
more than ever realize that upon the tiller of the soil depends 
the stability and greatness of our Nation—in fact the progress, 
prosperity, and happiness of our people. In view of the pre- 
vailing high transportation rates and the importance of agricul- 
ture, naturally we are interested in water transportation and 
increasing our food supplies. If so, the proposed legislation 
having for its object the improvement of one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of our navigable streams, to thus furnish 
transportation at a greatly reduced rate to the producers of the 
great Northwest and the other to increase production, naturally 
seems worthy of friendly consideration at this time. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to revise and extend 
my remarks. S 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, H. J. Res. 171, reported by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SHAw] for the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, is remarkable in several re- 
spects. It is remarkable in having been reported by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SHaw], who is not the chairman 
of the committee, and opposed by Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, the 
chairman of the committee. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SHaw] makes the report recommending the passage of 
the measure. Four other members of the committee appear 
to be supporting it. The committee is composed of fifteen 
members, but five members can be, and sometimes are, a 
majority of a quorum of the committee. Be that as it may, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SHaw], reports this reso- 
Intion for the committee, urging its passage, and seven other 
members of the committee, including the chairman, joined 
in the minority views opposing it, which I had the honor to 
present. In order to advise the House and the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of some of my own objections to this 
resolution, I shall restate them here in almost exactly the same 
language in which they were stated in that portion of the 
minority views prepared by me. 

This resolution is designed to hide the wrong its proponents 
want it to do. The only purpose hidden in its indefinite 
phraseology is to import 30,000 to 40,000 Chinese coolies to the 
United States Territory of Hawaii (hearings, pp. 238, 395, 396, 
440) to work as peons and serfs in the fields and milis of the 
sugar manufacturing corporations and in the abject service of 
some other associated interests of the Territory. These in- 
terests dominate the islands industrially and politically and 
have so dominated them since before their annexation. Not 
one person in ten among the inhabitants of the islands is 
Caucasian. Americans or other white men will not go there 
and the few who have gone there to work have usually gotten 
away as quickly as possible. (Hearings, pp. 222-223 (tep), 
416, 432-483, 546.) 

Climatic and industrial conditions in Hawaii are such that 
the sugar planters and manufacturers and other smaller, 
kindred interests have no hope of inducing any but miserable 
coolies, who can be held in semibondage, to endure them. 
Even the blacks from America or Africa can not or will not 
endure the life there. (Hearings, pp. 225, 589.) 

The sugar interests of Hawaii are centralized in about 45 
strong corporations (hearings, pp. 296-297), whose industrial 
and political power has been the directing force in Hawaii 
for many years, and whose interests have prompted most of 
its important policies and now promote this proposition. The 
prevalence of the financial interests of that deminating group 
must be recognized by all who deal with Hawaiian problems. 
Several important developments have attended or resulted from 
the activities and powers of this group. These and related in- 
terests have been enormously benefited rather than injured 
by. the relations of the Hawaiian Islands with us and their 
coming under our laws. 

Agriculture and trade: The production of sugar was greatly increased 
during this reign owing to the importation of laberers from abroad 


and to the Bopi of gr vid th the United State. 
(Alexander’s tory of Hawaiian People, p. 297.) 


Is there objection? [After a 
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Progress of the country to 1890: The development of the resources of 
the islands under the stimuins of reciprocity with the United States 
surpassed all expectation. The production of the principal staples of 
the country—sugar and rice—increased to elght times what it was 
before the treaty: (Alexander, pp. 311-312.) s 

The acreage of sugar cane in 1909 was 186.230 and the number 
of farms growing sugar cane was 1,028, compared with 184 in 1899. 
The production of cane in 1909 was 4,240,000 tons, compared with 
2,259,000 tons in 1899. The value of the sugar crop was $26,506,000, 
compared with $18,763,000 in 1899. The production and value of sugar 
since 1909 has been. then, as follows: 1910, 518,127 shore tons; 1911, 
566,821 short tons; 1912, 595,258 short tons; 1913, 543,220 short tons; 
and this was valued at abont $37,000,000. The yield of cane sugar per 
acre is the greatest in the world. About half the acreage plauted 
to cane is irrigated. The development of the sugar industry on a 
large scale dates from 1875, when the reciprocity treaty, passed in 
that year, established practically free trade between the is ands and 
the United States. (Int. Ency., vol. 11, p. 2.) 

Exclusive of sugar, the value of the manufactures increased from 
$4,099,000 in 1899 to $11,454,000 in 1909, or 179.4 per cent. Nearly 
all the sugar manufactured is exported to the United States. (Int. 
Ency., vol. 11, p. 4.) 


The cane-sugar production in Hawaii for seven years. begin- 
ning in 1918 and ending in 1920, has ranged from 1,056,023,998 
pounds to 1,280,863,812 pounds. The production of Louisiana 
during the same period has ranged from 241,998,400 pounds to 
621,799,860 pounds. During the same period the production of 
beet sugar in continental United States has ranged from 1,385,- 
112,000 pounds to 1,748,440,000 pounds. 


It will be seen that Hawali produces from two to four times 


as much cane sugar as Louisiana and from two-thirds to three- 
fourths as much sugar as the beet growers of the United 
States. 

The financial and commercial interests of this and kindred 
groups were active in promoting the annexation of these 
islands to the United States. Alexander’s History of the 
Hawaiian People, published by order of the board of education 
of the Hawaiian Islands, furnishes much valuable and inter- 
esting information on this subject. On page 277 of this work 
Alexander says: 

Proposed annevation: The history of this reign would be incomplete 
without a reference to the agitation in favor of annexation to the 
United States that went on during the years 1853 and 1854. 
(Although mostly confined to the foreign residents, it was so great as 
to lead fn 1854 to a general belief of the certainty of the event.) 

Petitions in favor of It were presented to the King in August, 1858, 
and in January, 1854. There were at that time strong commercial 
Interests in its favor, and the prospect of it stimulated speculation 
and led to new enterprises. The missionaries, however, of both 
denominations were generally 9 to the project, believing that its 
effects would be disastrous to the natlye race. ut it was favored by 
the King, as a refu from impending dangers. He was tired of de- 
mands made npon Tin by foreign powers, and of threats by fili- 
busters from abroad and by conspirators at home to overturn the 
government. 


On page 317 Alexander further says: 


Proposed treaty of annexation: On the 19th of January, 1895, the 
steamer Claudine was dispatched to San Francisco with five commis- 
sioners, fully empowered (o negotiate a treaty of union with the 
United States. They arrived in Wasbington February 3 and were 
y President Harrison. A t 


from the considera- 


after his inauguration was to withdraw the 107 1 
arch. 


ent. The new constitution was in the main 
modeled after that of the United States. (Alexander, pp. 818-819.) 

The well-known activity of the sugar and other interests to 
carry Chinese coolie, Japanese, and other Asiatic coolie labor 
to Hawaii and the conditions which such policy was creating 
in the islands, its variance with the fixed policy of the United 
States, and the menace which the continuance of it would be 
to continental United States after annexation, probably caused 
the insertion of the following, which appears in the annexation 
resolution: 

There shall be no further im ation of Chinese into the Hawaiian 
Islands, except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be 
allowed by the laws of the United States; and no Chinese. by reason of 
anything herein contained, shall be allowed to enter the United States 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 

Hawaii promptly accepted the provision of that resolution 
and became a Territory of the United States under it. 

The necessity for such a stipulation as a fundamental con- 
dition of the union brought about so largely by the commer- 
cial and sugar-producing interests of Hawaii, representing the 
dominating power there, though American people were then, 
as they are now, comparatively few in numbers, is made plain 
by a review of the history of the importation of oriental coolie 
labor to Hawaii in order to get cheap labor for the sugar 


fields and factories. These and related interests have always 
demanded the importation of great numbers of laborers from 
Asia and other countries. 

Immigration.—A bureau of immigration was formel, and in April, 
1865, Doctor Hildebrand was sent on a mission to China, Iudla, and 
the Malay Archipelago to make arrangements for the importation of 
laborers, to procure valuable plants and birds. and to collect informa- 
tlon, especially in regard to leprosy. Inu July he sent 500 laborers 
from China under contract with the Government, who were followed 
by many others. (Alexander, p. 280.) 

In 1884 the consent of the Japanese Goyernment was obtained for 
the emigration of its subjects to these islands under certain conditions, 
The first company of 956 Japanese sent under this agreement arrived 
in the City of Tukio February 9, 1885. In six years over 10, im- 
migrated to these islands, of whom 1,260 returned to Japan, During 
1878 and the next six years abont 2,000 Polynesians, mainly from the 
Gilbert Islands, were introduced into this country. These laborers, as 
a general rule, did not give satisfaction, and nearly all of them have 
since been returned to their homes, (Alexander, p. 304. 

After 1876 the Chinese came in great numbers until 
tion was checked in 1886. (Alexander, p. 304.) 

As early as 1850 Chinese coolies were imported to work for a 
period of five years at $3 per month in addition to food, clothing, 
and passage money, the latter being about $50 per man. Boys 
were brought to work for $2 per month for five years, with 
passage money of $50 per man and support. It was estimated 
by those who employed them that their wages and support would 
amount to a trifle under $7 per month.” (Hearings, p. 438.) 

The proponents of this measure urge that it is necessary as a 
precaution against the Japanese menace. The very interests 
which now clamor for the introduction of more Chinese coolies 
as a defense against the Japanese induced the Japanese to go to 
Hawaii, as is shown by the above quotation from page 304 of 
Alexander's History of the Hawaiian People. Many times have 


heir immigra- 


these interests resorted to Japan as the source of a cheap labor 
supply. (Hearings, pp. 586-587.) 


From 1885 to 1899 great numbers of Japanese were being car- 
ried to Hawaii, their immigration belng aided by appropriations 
from the public treasury of Hawaii. (Hearings, p. 542.) 

As late as 1908 the Governor of Hawali wrote to the United 
States Secretary of the Interior, under date of January 24, 1908, 
expressing apprehension that the measure then pending might— 
materially limit Japanese immigration; in which case, if the immigra- 
tion bill does not pass, we sball be cut off at both ends, a result that may 
prove very disastrous. * We do not wish to lose the Japanese 
until we can get Europeans or Americans. (Letter Secretary Hughes, 
hearings, p. 929.) 

The people of Hawaii, like the people of California, have here- 
tofore been alarmed by the menace òf Chinese immigration. 

ALARM OF KING KAMEHAMEHA IV. 

King Kamehameha IV, who was probably much nearer the 
end of the rule of his people and much nearer the extinction of 
his race than he then realized, nevertheless foresaw, though 
with some yagueness, the dire ending of his line and his people. 
In his speech to the legislature of 1855 he said: 

It is to be regretted that the Chinese coolie immigrants to whom has 
been given a trial of sufficient length for testing their fitmess to supply 
onr want of labor and population, haye not realized the hopes of 12 — 
who have incurred the expense of their introduction. They are not so 
kind and tractable as it was anticipated they would be, and they soem 
to have no affinities, attractions, or tendency to blend with this or any 
other race. In view of this failure it becomes a question of some 
moment whether a class of persons more nearly assimilated with the 
Hawaiian race could not be introduced to settle on our soil, 

A report compiled from the official archives by the librarian 
of the Territory of Hawaii follows the statement of King 
Kamehameha, with the following: 

The wishes of the Government and the employers were not identical 
in this respect. The Government wanted settlers who would infuse 
new blood in a declining race; the Spores. workers alone, who would 
be an immediate source of profit. (Hearings, p. 534.) 

After 1876 the Chinese came in such great numbers that their 
immigration had to be checked in 1886. (Alexander, p. 304.) 
(See also testimony of Mr. Chilton, hearings, p. 764.) 

WOULD CURE ONE SOKE WITH ANOTHER. 

After engaging for some 60 years in the business of bring- 
ing tens of thousands of Japanese coolie laborers to Hawaii, 
and having spent large sums of Territorial moneys thereon, 
these importers of labor, whose policy conflicted with that of 
the old King, who was trying to save his race, become much 
alarmed over the result of their own work in importing labor, 
and as a method of righting the great wrong and guarding 
against the menace caused thereby, now propose to bring tens 
of thousands of Chinese coolies. Our own country, Canada, 
Australia, and many other countries recognize the peril in- 
volved in the measures which this resolution proposes. Our 
country so clearly recognized it that a special stipulation 
against it was inserted in the act of union which has been 
quoted above. However, it is now desired that we forget or 
violate that provision. 

One result produced by this fatal policy and other cooperat- 
ing causes has been the destruction of the Hawaiian race, 
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which has proceeded far ‘toward its consummation. Small- 
pox was carried from China to Hawaii in 1881 by tramp 
steamers. The use of intoxicants, social diseases, the new life 
carried to Hawaii from Europe and America, and the con- 
tinued importation of coolies and kindred laborers from many 
countries, chiefly Asiatic, has proceeded far in the destruction 
of the once gentle, happy, and harmless Hawaiian race. 


The first census of the an Ser was taken in 1832 and gave 130,813 
as a total po ulation of the islands at that time. Another census 
was taken in 1 and gave only 108,000 as the total. By all counts 
the decrease ee we native population at that period was alarming, 
(Alexander, p. 214.) 

No census f the kingdom was taken between 1836 and 1850, but 
it is certain that the decrease in population was rapid. (Alexander 


á 127510 the strictly Hawaun population numbered 26,041. In 
1920 it was 23,723. (Hes 3 P 219.) 

These conditions indieate the practical extinction of the race 
is only a matter of time. Unt. Ency., vol. 11, p. 6.) 

Of a population of 255,912 in 1920 only 19,708 were Caucasians, 
of whom only 15,323 were American-born Americans, which 
is only about 6 per cent of the population. The importation of 
Asiatic laborers has given the islands a Chinese population 
of 23,507, considerably more than the Caucasian population, 
and a Japanese population numbering 109,274, nearly six 
times the Caucasian population. 

Chinese intermarry and intermix with other coolie and 
mongrel races freely in Hawaii. Doubtless many of their 
women will accompany them. In any event, these thirty to 
forty thousand Chinese coolies will have many thousands of 
children born to them in Hawaii under the flag and under the 
Constitution of the United States. Every one of these chil- 
dren will be entitled to remain in Hawaii and to come to 
the United States. No surer method of introducing great 
numbers of Chinese coolie laborers into the continental United 
States can be found than that contemplated by this resolution. 


We have enough Chinese now in the United States who have proved 
that they were born here to make our statistics show that every 
Chinese woman in the country has been the mother of at least 1,000 
children—every one of them. (Hon. Albert Johnson, chairman, hear- 
ings, p. 242. 

If Chinese cunning, serving the intense Chinese desire to get 
into the United States. will enable it to make such proofs as 
that mentioned by Chairman Johnson, when the supposed births 
have taken place in America, can anybody set a limit to the 
number of Chinese who 25 years hence will be able to prove 
that they were born in Hawaii if we bring Chinese there in 
blocks of thirty to forty thousand now? The menace which 
this feature of this measure would present would require its 
rejection. 

These coolies are to be held in a state of servitude in viola- 
tion of the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution of the 
United States. Hon. John L. Cable, a member of this commit- 
tee, prepared a statement of the legal difficulties involved in 
this resolution which he presented to the committee. For lack 
of space, only a small portion of that statement is copied here- 
in, but the attention of Members is respectfully called to the 
whole statement, as shown on pages 788 to 790 of the hearings. 
I quote from Mr. Cable's statement: 


Peonage laws; Peonage is a crime in the United States and has been 
defined thus: 
“ Peonage 
the indebtedness of the peon to the master. 
ness.” (Clyatt v. United States, 197 U. §. 


is a status or condition of compulsory service based upon 


„ fact is indebted- 

“ Peonage Is a crime in the United States.” Section 269, the Crimi- 
nal Code (85 Stat. 1142), provides: 

“Whoever holds, arrests, or returns, or causes to be held, Wi 
or returned, or in any männer aids in the arrest or return of an 
person to a condition of peonage shall be fined not more than $5,00 
or impr: ed not more than five years, or both. 

In section 3944, United States Compiled Statutes, 1918, the law 
provides that peonage is abolished. 
ding of wy ee to service or labor under the system 

nage is abolished and forever prohibited in the 2 — o 
exico, or in any other Territory or State of the 

tates ; and all acts, laws, and resolutions, orders, regulations 7 ‘the 
Territory of New Mexico, or any otber Territory ‘or State which have 
heretofore Grae ais maintained, or enforced, or by virtue of 
which any pren shall hereafter be made to establish, maintain, 
or enforce, 75 — or indirectly, ee pepe or involuntary sery- 

a 


ice of labor of any ns as tion of an ebt or 
pay ese or otherwise, be, and the same g> hereby, declared null 
and v 


It will be noted that the crime of peonage is complete when a 

rson holds any porsan to a condition of peonage;: that is, according 

the aboye definition, in.a condition of compulsory service based on 
indebtedness. 

Under the resolution, as drawn, a Chinese not being able to pay 
pis passage would be indebted to some one when ‘he took work = the 
slands of Hawaii. He would be compelled to continue work of an 

ricultural nature, because If ‘he left the dea hyp and went mto 
fhe city he could be arrested and depor Debt, t ore, holds 
him to 8 

So far as those 10 provisions are concerned, in my opinion, this 
zeal atten would 88 them so far as Hawali is concerned. Of 
course, Congress would have the lawful right to do that, but so far 
as constitutional provisions being violated is concerned, the resolution 
could not do that. (Hearings, pp. 789-790.) 


The passage of the resolution would enable the sugar interests 
of Hawaii, who were active in procuring the annexation of 
that Territory to the United States in order to get their sugar 
admitted duty free, to have a very unfair advantage over 
American sugar producers. Neither the cane growers of 
Louisiana and the South nor the sugar-beet growers and manu- 
facturers of the West could compete with the producers of 
Hawaii, whose climate and soll give them a great advantage 
to begin with. If they are furnished a limitless supply of 
coolie labor, what will become of American producers, whose 
labor must live like human beings? 

The resolution violates a cardinal stipulation of the act 
of union between Hawaii and the United States. That union 
was unquestionably in large measure produced by the very 
interests which clamor for the adoption of this resolution. 
American statesmen foresaw fhe danger of such measures as 
this and stipulated against it in the clause quoted above. 
Hawaiian sugar producers and commercial interests had al- 
ready greatly profited by favorable trade treaties with the 
United States. They have grown more wealthy and power- 
ful since the act of union; They agreed to the stipulation 
eee They should not now ask for it to be broken 

own. 

The passage of this resolution might be construed by Japan 
as authorizing her to send more of her own laborers to Hawaii. 
In his letter to Chairman JoHNson about this bill, Secretary 
Hughes significantly quotes ‘from the correspondence between 
the United States and Japan. which, in part at least, embodies 
“the gentlemen's agreement.” This correspondence seems to 
authorize either Government, Japan or the United States, “if 
it should be at any time represented that additional Japanese 
laborers can find profitable employment there,” to take such 
action “ that the immigration to follow be limited to the require- 
ments as may be thus ascertained.” Japan’s letter, which 
followed, recites that the step removing prohibition against 
immigration to Hawaii “should only be taken after ascertain- 
ing through an American official source the labor conditions 
prevailing in the islands and the need thereof.” 

The two paragraphs of ‘Secretary Hughes's letter, from 
which these excerpts are taken, the first quoting from the 
American letter and the second from the Japanese letter, form- 
ing a part of the basis of the gentlemen’s agreement, read as 
follows: 

It is noted with pleasure that the present intention of your 
excellency'’s Government is to prohibit altogether «migration to 

wail. As to the future, if it should be at any time represented 
that additional Japanese laborers can find profitable employment 
there, it is suggested that the Japanese Government will cooperate 
with the Government of the United States in ascertaining the true 
conditions and that the emigration to follow be pagel to the require- 
ments as may be thus ascertained, similar inquiry and action to be 


taken from time to time thereafter at the instance of either Gov- 
ernment. 


ste 
cia 
thereof.’ 

To pass this resolution means: 

To violate the act of union between Hawaii and the United 
States and abandon the material safeguard which it carries. 

To make Hawaii still more oriental and less American in 
character. It is too oriental now. 

It would menace the United States by creating a bountiful 
source of Chinese immigration into continental United States 
and the opportunity for much fraud besides. 

It would introduce into the United States a form of peonage 
and servitude which should not be tolerated anywhere under 
the flag. 

If Hawaiian sugar growers and manufacturers are entitled 
to a liberal supply of the cheapest and most degraded labor 
on earth, with what face will supporters of this resolution deny 
a like supply of cheap labor to the great numbers of Americans 
who want it? 

It is unfair to American beet and cane producers to enable 
a few favored competitors in Hawaii to enjoy such an advan- 
tage over them. 

The passage of this resolution or any action taken under it by 
the President, the Department of Labor, either or all, would 
seem to be such an official ascertainment of a labor shortage 
in Hawaii as would justify Japan in sending her laborers there 
under the terms of the correspondence above quoted. There- 
fore, those who propose this measure not only propose to admit 
Chinese coolies, but they probably open the way for the admis- 
sion of Japanese laborers, 
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For these and many kindred reasons this resolution should 
never haye been reported by the committee and should not be 
passed by the House. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR FEDERAL PRISONERS. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the House Concurrent Resolution 53 and moye to agree 
to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
concurrent resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Concurrent Resolution 53, to create a joint committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives to determine what employment can be 
provided for Federal prisoners, and for other purposes. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


TO EXTEND THE FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1917. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the following bill which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13810) to continue the improvement of the Mississippi 
River and for the control of its floods. 


The Clerk will report the 


Be it enacted, etc., That for controlling the floods of the 8 
River and continuing its Improvement from the Head of the Passes to 
the mouth of the Ohio River, in accordance with the provisions of 
tion 1 of “An act to provide for the control of the floods of the 
ississippi River and of Sacramento River, Calif., and for 
ther purposes,” approved March 1, 1917, the Secretary of War is 
ereby empowered, authorized, and directed to carry on continuously, 
by hired labor or otherwise, the pe of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission heretofore or hereafter a pted, to be paid for as appropria- 
tions may from time to time be made by law; and a sum not to 
xceed $10,000,000 annually is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
or that purpose, for a period of six years beginning July 924. 

Any funds which may hereafter be appropriated under authority of 
this act, and which may be allotted to works of flood control, may 
be expended upon any part of the Mississippi River between the 
Head of the Passes and Rock Island, Ill, and upon the tributaries 

nd outlets of said river in so far as they may be affected by the 
ood waters of said river, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I demand a second. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ropzxnzna] is recognized for 20 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a brief 
statement in regard to this Hill. The purpose of the bill is in- 
dicated by the title. It is to extend the life of the flood control 
act, passed in 1917. Under the terms of the flood control act 
an initial appropriation of $45,000,000 was voted by Congress 
for the twofold purpose of controlling the flood waters of the 
Mississippi and the continued improvement of the river. Of 
this sum a little over $39,000,000 has been expended, and the 
balance is appropriated in the Army appropriation bill that has 
passed Congress. 

This work has been done under the direct supervision of the 
Mississippi River Commission, which is composed of seven 
members, three of whom are Army engineers, two civilian en- 
gineers, one a member of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
one a prominent citizen. I believe It is conceded that the com- 
mission as at present constituted is the ablest and most efficient 
that we have ever had. 

It is, of course, a matter of great importance that this bill 
should be passed during this session, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a situation arising where the commission might find 
itself without funds to carry on this great national work. 

The author of the flood control act [Mr. Humpureys of Mis- 
sissippi] is a member of the committee that reported this bill. 
He has made a more exhaustive study of the question of flood 
control than any other man in this body, and no one is so well 
qualified to glve expert advice as he. He lives in the section 
of the country that is vitally affected by this legislation, and 
he knows in every detail the work that has been done and that 
must be done; and in order to conserve the time of the House, 
I will ask the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi to ex- 
plain the details of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I think be- 
fore I begin to discuss this bill I ought to make some public 
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apology to the majority léader for the nuisance I have made of 
myself for the past four weeks in endeayoring to get this bill 
up for consideration. I feel very deeply obligated to him for 
his patience and for the manifestation by him of that quality 
of leadership which finally put him in command here in the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

And another thing before I say anything about the bill: A 
word about the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RopensBerG], the chairman of this Committee on Flood Control. 
He and I entered the House of Representatives together 20 
years ago. It is a source of yery great pleasure to me to have 
served with him during those years. That service has been 
ee more intimate than is usual between Members of the 

ouse, 

We served on the Committee on Riyers and Harbors together, 
and then we have been on this committee ever since its creation. 
It has been a source of very great personal regret to me, and I 
know it is to the House, that in a very few days he will retire 
from this House. [Applause.] But when he goes he will carry 
with him, I know, the very best wishes of all the Members who 
have served with him. [Applause.] 

In a few minutes when the glad tidings are carried over the 
wires down to the people of the Mississippi Valley that the 
Rodenberg bill has passed the House I am authorized, I know, 
to speak for all the people behind the levees, and I do speak 
their voice when I say that when they hear these glad tidings 
they will join me in saying. Billy, God bless you.” [Ap- 
plause.| I really think that that is the only explanation that 
this bill needs. [Laughter.] 

The first paragraph of the bill simply continues the authoriza- 
tion as it now exists under the law for making appropriations 
for the Mississippi River both for navigation and for flood 
control 

The second paragraph changes the existing law in this: 
Originally the Mississippi River Commission had jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio to the Head 
of the Passes for all purposes, navigation and flood control. 
Subsequently it was provided by Congress that money allotted 
for purposes of levee construction might be spent up as high 
as Cape Girardeau, and subsequently up to Rock Island. ‘This 
paragraph provides that now the money allotted for flood con- 
trol, whether for levees or otherwise, can be expended above 
the mouth of the Ohio as well as below the mouth, 

Mr. RHODES. How far above? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Up to Rock Island, III. 
Then Congress decided that the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission should be extended to the tributaries of the 
river below the mouth of the Ohio in so far as they were 
affected by the flood waters of the river. ‘This bill proposes 
to extend the jurisdiction of the commission to the tributaries 
north of the Ohio. It is agreed all around that it was a slip of 
the pen whereby the Senate put in the amendment when it 
extended the jurisdiction of the river to the tributaries, in so 
far as they were affected by the flood waters of the river, that 
somewhere they put in the words “below the mouth of the 
Ohio.” That was explained before the House when the con- 
ference report was considered. It was intended to apply above 
as well as below. So this bill simply corrects that original error. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if there are any questions to be asked, I 
will be glad to answer. 

Mr. STAFFORD rose, 

es HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Are you going to oppose 
this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Then I will reserve the 
rest of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi reserves the balance of his time. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] is recognized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Mississippi River Com- 
mission has not only control over floods, over revetments and 
levees, but it has absolute control over the appropriation for 
navigation of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio 
down to the Passes of the Mississippi. The total authorization 
made for that work was $45,000,000. The balance of the $45,- 
000,000 was appropriated in the War Department appropria- 
tion bill for the ensuing year, amounting to $5,990,000. That 
virtually completes the work of the flood control so far as the 
Mississippi River is concerned from Cairo to the mouth! 

Last year—and here is the point to which I wish to direct 
the attention of the House—in the river and harbor authoriza- 
tion act the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion was extended from the mouth of the Ohio to Cairo and 
its tributaries, so far as the purpose of levy protection and 
banks protection is concerned. I think it is a wrong principle— 
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and if I am in error I wish to be corrected by the gentleman 
who is the author of the flood-control legislation—to take out 
of the jurisdiction of the Chief of Engineers the authority over 
the improvement of the Mississippi River from Cairo to Rock 
Island. 


Mr. 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
Under the present law the commission has full authority over 
the expenditure of the funds for making the Mississippi River 
navigable from the mouth of the Ohio to the Passes. Now you 
seek to give that same authority to the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. from the mouth of the Ohio up to Rock Island. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The language that the gentleman incorpo- 
rates is not guarded like the authorization that was carried in 
the river and harbor organization act. Let me call attention 
to what that authority was. That authority conferring juris- 
diction on the Mississippi River Commission was extended only 
so far as levee protection and bank protection was concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What is the language of 
this bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. It extends the jurisdiction above the out- 
let of the Ohio to Rock Island. 

In the War Department appropriation act a lump sum for 
the Mississippi River Commission is voted without any limita- 
tion as to its use. You attempt to give them complete control 
without the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers as to the 
improvement of navigation of the Mississippi from the mouth 
of the Ohio up to Rock Island. You do not say that the author- 
ity will be conferred only so far as levy protection and bank 
protection is concerned, but you give them full control. 

I know something about levee protection—perhaps I would 
not if I had not been placed on the War Department subcom- 
mittee two years ago, but I have given it some consideration. 
Under that act we required the local municipalities, so far as 
levee protection is concerned, to contribute one part to the 
Government’s two parts. Why did we not require the 50-50 
contribution? As Gen. Harry Taylor, Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers, stated before the subcommittee, it was due to the fact 
thut the local communities from Cairo down had previously 
spent so much money that it virtually amounted to 50-50 con- 
tributions. So there was placed in the law the provision that 
the local community from Cairo down should contribute one 
part to the Government's two parts. As to that part of the 
river from Cairo to Rock Island, the local communities have 
not to any great extent expended funds for the protection of 
the banks. As far as they are concerned, they should be re- 
quired to contribute 50-50. 

I am opposed to this idea of extending the jurisdiction of 
levee protection to the tributaries of the Mississippi. It is 
necessary so far as the Mississippi is concerned, but when you 
give them authority over the tributaries of the river you assume 
State activities. Why, in Wisconsin to-day we have before the 
legislature a proposal to appropriate many thousands of dollars 
for that purpose. Wisconsin is not seeking any contribution 
from the National Government. Why should we prefer certain 
local communities on purely State streams from the burden of 
providing for their own flood protection? These are the two 
main objections I haye to the bill in its present form. First, 
by the pliraseology you are conferring on the Mississippi River 
Commission the same authority that it has south of Cairo north 
of Cairo as far as Rock Island. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The hearings disclose 
what we are satisfied would be the fact that when we passed the 
flood control bill that the local interests have contributed more 
than 50-50 under the flood control act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not dispute that position south of 
Cairo, but I do not north of Cairo. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
sage of the flood control bill in 1917. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi two minutes of my time, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The bill requires two- 
thirds of the money put into levee construction to be paid by 
the Federal Government, and the local interests shall provide 
the right of way, pay all damages, and take care of the main- 
tenance. 

Experience shows that that is more than 50 per cent. This 
bill does not extend any jurisdiction except above the mouth of 
the Ohio. Below the jurisdiction is already extended up the 
tributaries, but a very short distance, it is true, “in so far as 
they are affected by the flood waters of the river.” In this last 
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back water. The other major objeetion is that we give the 
commission jurisdiction over navigation above the mouth of the 
Ohio when the bill expressly limits jurisdiction above the Ohio 
to “ purposes of flood control.” The commission has jurisdic- 
tion for both purposes—nayvigation and flood control—south of 
the Ohio River and has had ever since its creation in 1879. 
North of the Ohio River moneys allotted for the purposes of 
flood control only can be spent, but not for navigation. The 
gentlemen can not fairly read that into the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in the voting of money for 
the Mississippi River Commission for purposes under the act 
of 1917, we vote the money not only for flood control but for 
navigation purposes. It is one lump-sum appropriation that is 
granted the commission to expend, and you can not construe 
this second section without construing it that you are going 
to take away from the Chief of Engineers authority over the 
improvement of the Mississippi, so far as navigation is con- 
cerned, between the mouth of the Ohio and Rock Island. 

Let us get back to the question as to whether we should vote 
$10,000,000 for six years, as this bill proposes. The hearings 
before the Flood Control Committee disclose that $24,000,000 
is the maximum amount that will be used to improve not only 
the Mississippi River, which is virtually completed, as far as 
protection of the bank is concerned, but all of the tributaries 
south of Cairo. You are proposing to vote $60,000,000 authori- 
zation, it is true, when even the hearings do not justify any 
such amount. All the hearings show is that they merely wish 
to have $3,000,000 each year for revetment and levee work. 
Why this policy of voting more money—$60,000,000—when only 
$24,000,000 can be utilized for leyee protection revetment work? 

Mr. MONDELL. But this is simply an authorization. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I have heard that old song many 
times before. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is a true economist, and in 
the main I agree with him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I doubt that “in the main.” 
man sometimes does. 

Mr. MONDELL, I do not want the gentleman to make a 
speech here that will be quoted in the future in justification 
of larger appropriations for this purpose than ought to be 
made, and if the gentleman is not careful he will lay the foun- 
dation for extravagant appropriations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no one will eyer charge me In any 
Congress with haying laid any foundations for an extravagant 

program. To continue, when I was fighting the proposal of 
$1,000,000 for a fine embassy building at the exposition grounds 
at Rio de Janeiro, and called attention to the fact that $500,000 
was adequate because of the rate of exchange of 1 to 3 in favor 
of our country, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
said, You know this is merely an authorization,” but the very 
next day or two the Committee on Appropriations came in with 
an appropriation for $1,000,000, and we find to-day that they 
have a surplus of $140,000 that they do not know what to do 
with. If we had made it $500,000, as I proposed, we would 
have had a pretty nice building there, and would not have 
made more money available than for an embassy in London or 


Paris. 

Mr. HUSTED. The building at Rio cost only $300,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But, the rate of exchange was 1 to 3 in 
favor of our country. When the matter was under considera- 
tion in the House I called attention to the fact that the rate 
of exchange, so far as Brazil was concerned, was 1 to 8. When 
you visit Rio you will see this very fine, palatial residence, 
which has been provided for embassy purposes under the guise 
of an exposition building to celebrate the centennial of Brazil 
at an exposition that lasted only nine weeks. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand there is a very fine banquet 
hali in the building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, of course, we would have to have a 
banquet hall to have it complete. Perhaps the gentleman from 
Texas would not approve of it, but in these South American 
and European countries there must be some place provided to 
pass out the viands and the liquid refreshments. know the 
gentleman from Texas disapproves of that very much, but 
coming from liberal Milwaukee and still living in the past, I 
approve of it. Mr. Speaker, this is altogether too great an 
authorization, and in all seriousness my objection is that we 
are going to take away authority from the Chief of Engineers 
over the improvement of the Mississippi and delegate it to the 
Mississippi River Commission. All that it is estimated will be 
the cost for the maintenance of the Mississippi north of Cairo 
is $500,000 a year. Why are you going to allow these men to 
go ahead and develop that without any control whatever? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Is the Chief of Engineers a member of 
this commission? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. No. The Chief of Engineers states that 
all they do, so far as supervising the work of this commission 
is concerned, is to merely pass on the plans. They have no 
control whatsoever over their work. Gentlemen, you are 
launching into an extravagant program. There is no reason 
whatsoever for our voting this authorization at this time. 
They have more money at present than they can use. Five 
million nine hundred and ninety thousand dollars is what was 
voted this year, and that is money that is available not only 
this year but until it is used. You are going wild in the 
closing days of the Congress in the authorization of proposi- 
tions which should not be allowed. You should leave this to a 
succeeding Congress for more thorough consideration. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] upon the accuracy 
and precision with which he misstated the facts. {Laughter and 
applause.) The commission south of the Ohio has jurisdiction for 
both purposes. The money, of course, we appropriate in a lump 
sum, so the bill provides that when the commission charged 
with authority of allotting so much for navigation, allotting so 
much for flood control, when it makes its allotment for flood 
control that money may be spent north of the Ohio River, and 
only below the mouth of the Ohio can it be expended for naviga- 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I have only two minutes. 

Mr, STAFFORD, I will yield the gentleman one minute. 
How much time have I? I have already yielded the gentleman 
two minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Well—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Much more than I shall occupy. 
much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
utes remaining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield him a minute. Does the gentle- 
man dispute the fact that the hearings before his committee 
show that all that will be necessary for the completion of flood 
control south of Cairo will be $24,000,000? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes; $24,000,000 will be 
required for the tributaries if they ever decided to embark on 
that. That is all there is to that. This bill has nothing to 
do with that; that was a law passed long ago and this bill has 
no reference to it. It has nothing to do with this bill. It will 
take $24,000,000 to finish the levees on the main river and 
that will be done before the tributaries are ever going to be 
treated. The tributaries are absolutely an academic question, 
but it is already the law. ‘The only provision in this bill is that 
north of the Ohio the law shall be the same as it is south of 
the Ohio, and everybody agreed that is what we thought we 
did last summer, but we found by some mischance we put in the 
words, so far as flood control is concerned, “ south to the mouth 
of the Ohio River,” and it was agreed to upon the floor. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] offered a protest against 
the conference report on the appropriation bill and it was 
agreed that it was a mistake. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman object to extending it to 
St. Paul or Minneapolis? A 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not know. We have 
not had hearings on that subject. I do not know what is up 
there to be protected and I do not know what it would cost. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I take it that the improvements of the river 
are just as important north. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi We never have had any 
hearings on it. How is the time? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
IMr. Ropensera] has 10 minutes. 

Mr. RODENBERG. I yield that time to the gentleman from 
Mississippi to dispose of as he sees fit. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, there has been published 
recently In some newspapers correspondence and criticism on 
what is usually designated as congressional junkets. I want 
to set myself down, by virtue of my experience on the Missis- 
sippi River, as absointely in favor of so-called junkets, provid- 
ing they result in information of such great value as I acquired 
during a short visit to Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana at the height of the flood last spring. If I had my 
way I would provide in the Constitution that when a man is 
elected to Congress, in the interval from the 4th of March 
until the Ist of December, when he would take his seat in 
Washington, he should be obliged to visit other sections of the 
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country than hfs own section in order that he might become 
familiar with the necessities of the Nation or the United States 


of America as a whole. [Applause.] Then we would not have 
the narrow, restricted view of our country that so many Mem- 
bers of the House have. I believe that out of the 18 States 
that do not empty their waste waters into the Mississippi or its 
tributaries that the New England States, consisting of 6, fur- 
nishes one-third of the number. Not one drop of waste water 
from Massachusetts or New England drains into the Missis- 
sippi River, but Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas do take 
care of waste waters from 30 States of this Union. They have 
no control over the source of this river, and if you had wit- 
nessed, as I did, and had seen the splendid endeavor and wonder- 
ful work which the people down there have accomplished by 
their own efforts you would gladly grant them this aid. It was 
a stupendous battle against the gigantic forces of the devastat- 
ing river demon, and I am convinced that the amount asked for 
in this bill is not only just but that we should give them eren 
more if needed. They can not prevent these floods or do any- 
thing more than control the river when it is at the height of its 
flood. This is a national proposition, not a proposition which 
affects the Mississippi Valley alone, not a proposition which 
affects solely these States deyastated by the floods, but it con- 
cerns the Nation in its economie aspects. 

When one sees thousands of acres and mile after mile of fer- 
tile, productive land and great tracts of timberland under 
water, houses and cabins swept away, live stock and poultry by 
the thousands drowned, the lives and property of hundreds of 
our people menaced, threatened, and destroyed annually; when 
one takes land trips by water and water trips by land, running 
23 miles on a railroad train almost out of sight of land on 
tracks from 8 to 18 inches under the flood waters, and sees 
great river steamers tied up in the midst of the tops of trees, 
the trunks of which extended 20 to 25 feet under water, then, 
Mr. Speaker, one realizes something of the necessity of Govern- 
ment action and aid. 

The Government has spent millions of dollars for irrigation 
and reclamation. It is perfectly proper that it should spend 
something for protection. 

These people have spent $125,000,000 and over which they 
have raised through thelr own efforts. They are now asking 
for a comprehensive program which will eliminate the danger 
and economic losses shared in part by all of the people of the 
country. Such industry, effort, and sacrifices as displayed by 
those residing in the territory affected by these floods are ap- 
preciated by the people of Massachusetts. It might well serve 
as an example to the citizens who are asking help without 
effort to help themselves. I think I speak for Massachusetts 
when I pledge her sympathy and assistance. I trust the bill 
may pass unanimously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED, Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for a con- 
tinnation of the existing authorization for the improvement of 
the Mississippi River. I happened to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control which reported the existing authoriza- 
tion. I supported it because I believed it to be a good business 
proposition from the Government standpoint to have this work 
done continuously instead of being done piecemeal, as had been 
the former plan. I realized that the Government was committed 
to this proposition; that it had been committed to it for 75 
years; that we were going to spend the money anyhow, and as 
long as we were going to spend the money, I thought it should 
be spent in a businesslike way. I was for that authorization, 
and I am for this authorization more than I was for the original 
authorization, because every prediction made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Humpxreys] and by the people directly 
interested in this legislation has been completely fulfilled. ‘They 
told me that if the money was provided and these levees were 
constructed and revetted in accordance with the Government 
standards, they would endure, and they have endured. Not one 
or one section of one has ever given way. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time remains? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sippi has five minutes, 
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I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
from Arkansas [Mr. Driver]. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
the time allotted to me to discuss the levee proposition involved 
In this bill I feel that I can only indorse the statements made 
by those who have advocated the bill. No longer can there, be 
any question as to the efficiency of the plan of the Mississippi 
River Commission, for it is a matter well known fo all that 
not one inch of levee built according to the grade and section 
established by the Mississippi River Commission has ever been 
breached by the flood waters of the Mississippi River. I think 
that that proves the value of the plan of the commission, the 
agency created to deal with the problems of the Mississtppi 
River. 

Now, if seems that the gentlemen opposing this bill are dis- 
pon to question the value of the work in the upper reaches, 

n that territory there are 2,000,000 acres of land in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Iowa recently brought within the limits of levee 
districts. ‘There the people have expended thousands of dollars 
in building up levees in front of their lands—22 in number. 
There are 9 on the east side and 13 on the west side of the 
river. These people are just as much entitled to assistance in 
their efforts to control these flood waters as the other citizens 
of this greut valley of ours. They are no more responsible for 
the enormous flow of surface waters from the tributaries of the 
Mississippi than the people of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi are responsible for the fact that this great drainage 
channel, carrying the surface waters of 41 per cent of this 
entire Nation of ours, must be controlled in order that these 
alluvial valley lands shall be protected, We are doing a won- 
derful work down there, and the people in the upper regions 
will do the same work if you afford them the same encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, the levee problem of the Mississippi River, like 
Topsy, “just growed up” and addressed itself to the first 
inhabitant. The permanent settlement of the Mississippi Valley 
had its beginning with the location of the city of New Orleans 
in the year 1717, where the engineer in locating its site pro- 
vided for the construction of a levee to protect the city from 
inundation. At that time the territory to the north, stretching 
over 2,000 miles of the Mississippi and its 10,000 miles of trib- 
utaries, was an unbroken forest and prairie, retaining the sur- 
face water In the humus, lakes, and pools, with the possibility 
of floods only in years of unusual rainfall combined with 
melting snows. The extension of settlement followed a course 
north from the base at New Orleans and in time spread to the 
south from the upper valleys. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that all rivers flow through a ridge plane, the plane being 
the creation of flood waters forced out of banks, leaving the 
heavier deposits of sediment at the place where the current is 
first retarded, and which drops the surface of the country to 
the interior by an easy slope. It was on these high banks that 
the first settlements were made in the Mississippi Valley. The 
pioneers of the upper reaches likewise located on the banks of 
the streams in order to obtain the benefit of transportation. As 
accessions were made to the ranks of the dwellers in the lower 
valley development extended to the lower planes, and as others 
joined the people of the north developments were pushed back 
from the banks into the interior, resulting in the felling of the 
forests, the lessening of the humus, and the drainage of the 
lakes and pools, and thus was commenced the precipitation of 
the flood waters upon the Mississippi Valley, and with the 
raising of the flood heights the water found its way through 
the natural depressions and bayous upon the farm lands of the 
lower planes, necessitating the construction of barriers across 
the outlets; and with the Increase in the progress on the upper 
rivers further increases in the flood waters were made below, 
requiring the construction of a continuous levee line. 

The levee work at this period of time was an individual 
task, each landowner constructing and maintaining the levee 
along his river front. As the recurring floods passed down the 
Mississippi, finding outlets through the depressions, the river 
bed commenced to fill, creating bars and on which timber 
found lodgment, presenting a serious problem to navigation. 
The jurisdiction then, as now, was confided to the War De- 
partment, which yielded to the complaints and selected two 
engineers, Bernard and Totten, in the year 1822, who made a 
thorough investigation of the conditions of the river ‘with 
respect to navigation, and as a means for its improvement 
and control recommended the construction of dikes through 
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which the current could be diminished above, and thus econo- | 


mize the expanse of water and constrain the current to act 


waters of the river are over its banks, the operation of the 
current being in proportion to its elevation and consequent in- 
crease of velocity, the changes produced in the bed of the river 
were great, sudden, and numerous.” Notwithstanding this re- 
port, no official action was had, no provision made for levee 
construction, and no authority given to revet the banks. The 
local landowners continued to add to the small levees in an 
individual way, and the river continued to pour over the low 
banks and through the depressions, and navigation continued 
in a critical condition. Bear in mind that no complaint had 
been or was made by the landowners, but the appeal came 
from those engaged in the operation of boats and barges, and 
evidently the appeal continued, for we find that in the year 1845 
the matter was so persistently urged upon Congress that James 
Gadsen and James Guthrie, as a subcommittee, made further 
investigations and indorsed the theory for the improvement of 
navigation. Again the matter slumbered and the navigation 
of the river continued more difficult. The Secretary of War 
was finally prevailed upon to make further investigations, and 
for the purpose he appointed two eminent engineers, Colonel 
Humphreys and Captain Abbott, who spent several years in 
one of the most thorough and comprehensive studies of the 
river, and in an extensive report, made in the year 1861, dealt 
with every possible phase of the control of the river for navi- 
gation. The reservoir system was considered and rejected as 
in the highest degree chimerical, the cut-off system was con- 
sidered and rejected, because the system would raise the sur- 
face of the river at the foot of the cut quite as much as the 
depression at the head, and the report adhered to and approved 
the theory announced by Bernard and Totten to confine the 
water to the channel by artificial embankments and thereby 
regulate the discharge. 

Upon the filing of the report special committees were created 
by Congress for the consideration of the subject. While the 
investigation by Humphreys and Abbott was in progress muci 
impetus was giyen to the levee construction through the act 
of Congress of date September 28, 1850, donating the swam) 
and overflowed lands along the rivers for levee and drainage 
purposes to the respective States in which they were located. 
This resulted in community action through the organization 
of districts, and in many instances with the power to levy 
taxes, and the levee system rapidly approached a continuous 
line from Memphis, Tenn., on the east side, and Helena, Ark., 
on the west to the Gulf, and along the front from Helena 
north on the west side much levee was constructed, But 
the dwellers in the upper reaches utilized the donated lands 
for drainage purposes exclusively and added to the drained 
area all of the adjoining lands, and thereby added an enor- 
mous amount of surface waters to the accustomed flow upon 
the lower valley, requiring increases in height and base, 
creating heavier burdens upon the levee builders. Before the 
committees of Congress could organize and proceed with an 
investigation war commenced, with everything subordinated 
to its demands, entailing absolute neglect of the levees during 
the time, and in fact for several years thereafter, during which 
time three heavy overflows occurred, causing a loss of many 
miles of levees through penetration, and caving banks were 
responsible for the loss of an equal amount, Navigation was 
also seriously impaired in consequence, and again conditions 
were presented to the Congress, resulting in the appointment 
of the Warren Commission, following disastrous floods in the 
year 1874, and on January 18, 1875—printed as House Executive 
Document No. 127, second session, Forty-third Congress—filed 
a report indorsing and approving the reports of the engineers 
theretofore made, and recommending the construction of dikes 
or levees, the organization of levee districts for the purpose 
of obtaining concert of action, and the carrying out of a 
definite action on the part of the Congress for an agency with 
authority to deal with the problem in an expert way. and re- 
sulted in the creation of the Mississippi River Commission in 
the year 1879. 

In the course of the many years, while the various investi- 
gations were under way, much agitation was aroused over the 
proper method of providing navigation and caring for the flood 
waters. Many theories were advanced by engineers and lay- 
men, and which, when boiled down, consisted of three distinct 
plans, First, the reseryoir system, through which it was pro- 
posed to impound the flood waters by diverting the excess into 
specially constructed places and thereby regulate the amount 
of flow; second, the construction of levees, with provision for 
spillways at intervals, through which -the excess waters could 
pass and spread over the valley; third, the construction of a 
continuous system of levees and the stabilization of the banks 
by revetment, and thereby confine the waters within the chan- 


with greater velocity. They also reported “that while the | nel, and by increasing the velocity carry the sediment in sus- 
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pension and avoid the deposit which creates the barriers and 
shoals. By reason of the various contentions urged upon Con- 
gress, and because, as it was contended by those in dispute, 
that the Army engineers theretofore assigned to the investiga- 
tion had reached the same conclusion in each instance that 
other engineers from the same environment would be influenced 
to accept the plan as recommended by their predecessors, de- 
mand was made for a mixed commission, and in providing the 
qualifications the act of creation required that at least three of 
the members should be selected from civil life, two of whom 
should be engineers, one member selected from the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and three Army engineers, who were directed 
to make an independent investigation of the problem, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration and maturing such plans 
and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, and deepen 
the channel and protect the banks of the Mississippi River, im- 
prove and give safety and ease to the navigation thereof, pre- 
vent destructive floods, and promote and facilitate commerce, 
trade, and the Postal Service.” Here is contained a positive 
declaration of a policy to protect against the recurring floods 
of the river, but notwithstanding such declaration the commis- 
sion evidently approached the subject of levees as they would 
bear on the question of channel improvements, In the first 
report of the commission, filed on the 17th day of February, 
1880, it was said: 

They are regarded as a desired, though not a necessary, adjunct in 
the general system of improvement submitted, and there is no doubt 
that the levees exert a direct action in deepening the channel and en- 
jarging the bed of the river during those periods of flood by preventing 
the dispersion of the flood waters over the adjacent lowlands. 

Again: . 

In a restricted sense, as an auxiliary to the plan of channel improve- 
ment only, the construction and maintenance of a levee system 2 not 
demanded; but in a larger sense, as embraces not only beneficial effects 
upon the channel but as a protection against destructive floods, a levee 
system is essential; and such system controls, promotes, and facilitates 
commerce, trade, and the Postal Service. 

In the report of the commission filed in 1881 is this statement: 


Levees judiciously erected under the system tndicated by the commis- 
sion would produce the maximum effect in channel improvement at a 
minimum of cost. N 

The agitation continued after the organization of the com- 
mission and before an opportunity was afforded to place in 
operation its plan of improvement—in fact, while the commis- 
sion was engaged in experiments at two places in the work of 
restricting the channel—and oh the 7th day of August, 1882, a 
select committee was appointed, consisting of eight Members of 
the House, with Hon. J. ©. Burrows as chairman, to make an 
investigation of the work on the Mississippi; and after visiting 
and making observations on the river, examining the work of 
the commission, and taking testimony, a report was made to the 
House on the 24th day of February, 1883, to the effect that the 
efficacy of the plan determined upon by the Mississippi River 
Commission for the channel improvement of the river was not 
sufficiently advanced to establish a policy, and recommended 
that the works then engaged in at Plum Point and Lake Provi- 
dence reaches be brought to a state of completion. Thus the 
proposition depended on the success of the experiments at the 
two places mentioned, known to those familiar with the lower 
valley to be two of the widest places in the river and where the 
greatest difficulty occurred to navigation. This work proved to 
be eminently successful, and thereupon the Mississippi River 
Commission adopted the policy of confining the waters to the 
channel through a system of levees and the revetment of the 
banks for the purpose of stabilization and the control of the 
currents and, in addition thereto, for the protection of the levees 
from caving banks. 

The commission rejected the reservoir system as being im- 
practical and involving an expenditure beyond the hope of 
realization. As an evidence of the stupendous character of a 
reservoir sufficient to contain waters which would lessen the 
flood to the capacity of the channel, it is estimated that it 
would require a space of 7,000 square miles to the depth of 
15 feet, or an excavation of an amount of earth with which 
7,000 miles of levee, 150 feet high, could be constructed. The 
question of impounding waters at the source—and which, in this 
instance, means the upper Mississippi, Missouri, and the Ohio— 
Was not feasible, because it is the judgment of the engineers 
capable of speaking on the subject that all of the waters be- 
yond St. Joseph, on the Missouri, above St. Paul, on the Mis- 
sissippi, and beyond Pittsburgh, on the Ohio, if poured into the 
Mississippi at Cairo, the mouth of the Ohio, at extreme flood 
stage, it would make a difference of but little more than a foot 
in the flood heights. The suggestion of diverting the flood 
waters through a separate channel was rejected for the same 
reason—the element of expense involved. The Mississippi 


River south of Cairo discharges 1,000,000 second-feet, if within 
its natural boundaries; at extreme flood heights it carries 
2,000,000 second-feet. Therefore a parallel channel to accom- 
modate the flood waters would require a bed of the same 
depth and width as the present river, and its construction 
would be so staggering that no sane person would be heard 
to suggest such a plan. The outlet theory runs counter to 
every plan suggested by those who have made a particular 
study of the problem, including the Mississippi River Com- 
mission from the time of its organization. The improvement 
of the channel depends entirely upon the control of the waters 
within such channel. No dispute can be made of the fact that 
the moment the current is arrested the heavy sediment with 
which the water is charged immediately finds lodgment on the 
surface of the bed, and when the water is permitted to escape 
through an opening following the recession of the flood at that 
particular place elevations are found in the bed of the river, 
bars and drift accumulate, and navigation is interfered with. 
This is not only true but if the outlets were permitted the same 
arrest of the current could cause the outlets to receive the 
deposits of sediment, and the expense of maintaining an open 
way would prove prohibitive and the limited time in which the 
open ways could be utilized would not compensate for their 
construction. Therefore, even if the waters of the channel 
could be separated without damage to navigation, the control 
of such water would require the construction of a system of 
levees on each side, entailing against that a burden of expense 
which denies the possibility of such plan. c 

On the heels of the organization of the commission ap- 
peared in rapid succession adverse conditions which amounted 
to a catastrophe. Three unusually heavy floods, following in 
succession in the years 1882, 1883, and 1884, each of which 
created many breaches in the newly constructed levees, caused 
the erosion of many miles of bank, and tumbled into the river 
many miles of the levees. In each instance when the waters 
left the channel and turned through the crevasses bars were 
formed, which were added to through the subsequent breaches 
of the dikes until navigation was practically made impossible, 
and it was at this period that the commerce of the river 
lessened and the boats and barges commenced to disappear, 
It was at this period that the larger vessels, operating be- 
tween Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans, were forced to 
cease operation and remain at the bank, in most instances an 
absolute loss to the owners, and the light-draft vessels, con- 
structed to take the place of the larger boats, were able to 
operate for such limited periods of time that schedules were 
broken until no longer dependable, and the business on the 
river was diverted to the smaller vessels operating in local 
trade. The river commission, with a limited appropriation, 
was unable to cope with the situation, and for emergency 
purposes devised a system of dredge boats and made the best 
possible efforts under the handicap to provide emergency relief 
for transportation. For the first time in all of the strenuous 
years of their existence the dwellers of the valley became dis- 
couraged, many abandoning their homes. Millions of acres 
of land were forfeited to the State for the nonpayment of the 
small tax exactions levied against the same; especially was 
this true of the large acreages owned by the nonresidents and 
the undeveloped acreage of the local landowner. But the old 
citizen whe cleared his farm lands along the bank of the 
Stream, realizing the potential value of his property, would 
not be discouraged and held on, hoping for relief to the end. 


-He knew that as a local proposition he was unable to combat 


the flood waters from 31 States, comprising 41 per cent of the 
area of the United States. He knew that, according to the 
theory of those familiar with the physics and hydraulics of 
the river, the full measure of his burden had not fallen upon 
him, but he was inspired with confidence that ultimately an 
appreciation of the importance of the problems confronting 
him would be reached by the people of the Nation and assist- 
ance would ultimately come. He held his ground. With the as- 
surance of a sympathetic interest by the agency created to deal 
with his interests levee organizations were rapidly formed under 
the laws of the States and prepared to tackle the levee problem 
in a more concerted manner and in a bigger way, and within a 
few years after the operations of the river commission com- 
menced the valley from Cairo to the lower reaches was com- 
pletely organized and levee construction was prosecuted as 
never before. Depending upon the continued cooperation of 
the commission and attracted by the publicity given to the sit- 
uation, and especially to the fertility of the soil of the valley, 
home seekers poured into the eountry by the thousands from 
all States of the Union. They entered the forfeited lands 
under the homestead laws or acquired the same by purchase 
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and settled there, adding their weight and influence to the 
work at hand, carved out homes, and established permanent 
abodes. 

As an evidence of the activities of the local districts and the 
spirit of the people of the valley, their readiness to use every 
possible effort in supporting the commission, I point to the re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers, compiled in pursuance to sec- 
tion 11 of the rivers and harbors act approved March 4, 1915, 
wherein the Chief of Engineers, acting through the commission, 
was directed to investigate and report on the expenditures 
made by the several districts. The report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers was filed on the 1st day of February, 1916, House Docu- 
ment No. 654, which discloses that up to the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1914, the total appropriations by the Government to the 
Mississippi River were $77,369,017, of which the sum of $32,342,- 
556 was contributed to levee construction and $45,026,461 for 
channel improvements and revetment work. In the same time 
the local people had expended the sum of $107,297,286. 

The advent of the home seekers and the construction of con- 
tinuous lines of levee presented new problems to the people 
there, They acquired and oceupied the undeveloped lands on 
the lower planes, and with barriers across the depressions and 
bayous through which the surface waters were accustomed to 
drain disposition of such waters became emergent and drainage 
systems were made necessary. This required the disposal of 
the surface waters through the back areas away from the river 
front and entailed a very heavy expense, averaging from $15 
to $20 per acre. In addition, permanent roadways became 
necessary in order that the people might reach the business 
centers and transportation points, necessitating the organiza- 
tion of road districts at an additional expense of from $20 to 
$25 per acre. In the meanwhile it was necessary to continue 
more vigorously the prosecution of the levee work, the taxes 
for which were greatly increased until at this time the lands 
in the levee districts of the lower Mississippi Valley are stag- 
gering under an annual exaction of from $4 to $5 per acre for 
governmental and improvement purposes, which is a fair and 
reasonable rental value of the most ‘highly improved lands of 
the country. The expense of maintaining the levees fastens 
upon the lands a continuing burden, and, of course, will ulti- 
mately exceed all other charges. Much has been said of the 
value of these fertile lands. Values, of course, vary according 
to the improved state of the lands and their accessibility to 
transportation and business centers. 

The process of bringing these lands into cultivation is a very 
expensive one, entailing a reasonable cost of $25 per acre for 
clearing and the construction of the necessary houses, and be- 
cause of the unusual expense incurred in developing farm lands 
and the necessity of paying the unusual expense imposed by 
the levee, drainage, and road districts most of the lands are 
burdened with heavy liens, in the language of a prominent 
Member of Congress, having all modern improvements, in- 
cluding two or three mortgages.” Much of the highly devel- 
oped land has a value of $150 per acre, much more of it has a 
reasonable value of $100 per acre, but by far the greater part 
of the improved area is valued at $50. However, the organiza- 
tion of the various improvement districts and the impetus to 
the rapid development of these valley lands dates largely 
froin the year 1912, when the dilemma of the valley landowner 
received recognition by the three national conventions held 
that year, all indorsing the flood problem as a national prob- 
lem and pledging their respective support thereto. The real 
value of these indorsements is contained in the legislative act 
of this body to the year 1917, known as the flood control bill, 
which divorced the Mississippi River problems from the rivers 
and harbors work and gave it an individual status. It in no 
manner changed the status of the levee from the dual relation 
in which it stood from the very beginning of channel improve- 
ment work in the Mississippi River. It remained both neces- 
sary to navigation and of primary importance as a reclamation 
project. The War Department and the Mississippi River Com- 
mission adopted the levee system and utilized it in holding the 
flood waters in the channel for the purpose of improving such 
channel, while the local interests constructed levees for the pro- 
tection of their lands against inundation by the flood waters. 
Naturally there should have been some reasonable apportion- 
ment of the contributions. ‘The system theretofore had de- 
pended upon the efforts of the local people who located, con- 
structed, and maintained the systems, while the Army engi- 
neers and afterwards the Mississippi River Commission con- 
structed independently portions of the levee at emergency points 
and made contributions to the people or agencies in the most 
important reaches, Thereafter the Flood Control Committee 
entered upon an investigation of the matter and framed a bill 


which provided that the Government and the local districts 
should share equally in the burden, = 

Under the provisions of the bill it was arranged and made one 
of the conditions to an apportionment of the money for levee 
purposes that the levees should be constructed to the commis- 
sion’s grade and section and located in accordance with the 
recommendation of the commission’s engineers; that of the 
moneys allotted to levee construction the local agencies should 
pay to the commission one-half of the amount so apportioned, 
and in addition thereto that the local agencies should procure 
and pay for all right of way and crop damage and maintain 
the levees, The act authorized the appropriation of $45,000,000, 
with provision that not exceeding $10,000,000 should be appro- 
priated for any one year, the intention being to authorize the 
appropriations covering a five-year period, the maximum being 
the ability of the commission to economically proceed with the 
work. It was intended that $30,000,000 of the amount author- 
ized should be apportioned to the levee work, with the view of 
completing the same and caring for bank revetment during said 
period of time, Following on the heels of the enactment of 
the flood control bill, on March 1, 1917, came the declaration of 
war, with its consequent disorganization, interruption of work, 
Shortage of engineers and material, unusually high prices, and 
all of the difficulties incident to such conditions, which caused 
the appropriations to be stretched over a period of seven years 
instead of five, curtailing the activities of the commission and 
resulting in the loss of many miles of leyee, due to the inability 
of the commission to prosecute the revetment work with dis- 
patch and requiring the greater amount of the appropriations 
to be used for other than levee construction. Instead of apply- 
ing $30,000,000 to levee construction, the sum of $17,705,856 has 
been expended, which amount includes an apportionment of 
$2,2§3,000 out of the rivers and harbors appropriation for the 
year 1916, and with but $2,886,000 to be applied to such work 
out of the appropriation carried in the bill recently passed by 
this body and now before the Senate for consideration. This 
aggregates $20,091,856. 

Since the enactment of the flood control bill the jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River for flood control purposes has been 
extended to Rock Island, III., embracing in the projects dealt 
with levees in Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, to which has been 
apportioned and there will be applied out of the amount pro- 
vided in the bill of this year several hundred thousand dollars 
in aid thereof. While the local interests under the flood-control 
ineasure, in view of the large contributions made in the past, 
were required to contribute one-third of the moneys to be spent 
in the construction of levees and the necessary amount for 
rights of way and maintenance, they were anxious to complete the 
system and guarantee protection, and notwithstanding the enor- 
mous burdens imposed through drainage and road improve- 
ments they have continued to issue bonds, collect taxes, and 
spend the money arising therefrom in the earnest endeavor to 
complete the work once and for all. Many of the districts have 
exhausted their power to finance themselves further and must 
rely upon taxation alone to meet the future demands for 
contributions. 

I have compiled statistics as nearly as possible from all of 
the levee districts within the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission extending from Rock Island to the Passes. 
If these local people had remained content to accept the con- 
ditions imposed by the flood control bill, contributing one-third 
of the money entering into the construction of levees, their 
contributions to date would have amounted to $8,852,928, with 
$1,198,000 to be contributed against the appropriation avall- 
able July 1, 1928, but instead these districts have actually ex- 
pended since the 31st day of December, 1914, when the amounts 
were ascertained and reported by the Secretary of War to Con- 
gress, the sum of $47,396,027, as follows: 


Arkansas, with 6 districts... wn. $10, 321, 788 
Mississippi. with 3 distri aie 15, 365. 166 
Louisiana, with 9 distri 11, 589, 609 
Missouri, with 10 out of 19 distric 6, 354, 247 
Tenne: „ with 1 distric 66, 

Illinois, with 13 out of 32 distriets_-_-.___.______-_____ 2, 826, 890 
lowa, with 2 out of 7 districts . 549 


The amounts expended in the States of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee were exclusively for levee pur- 
poses, practically all of the amount expended in the State of 
Missouri was for levee purposes, but north of Cape Girardeau, 


Mo., in Iowa, and in the northern part of Illinois the amount 


expended was by levee and drainage districts, and some por- 
tion of the amounts reported was for drainage purposes, but 
my familiarity with the situation in Illinois, from Chester south 
to Cairo, and the information I have with respect to conditions 
elsewhere in that State and in Iowa, is such that I am pre- 
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pared to say that 75 per cent of the expenditures in Iowa were 


for levee purposes. Of the amount mentioned, less than 
$4,000,000 was spent north of Cairo within the recent exten- 
sion of jurisdiction, and which, boiled down, means that not 
less than $43,500,000 was spent between Cairo and the Passes, 
which embraces 1,525 miles of levee. This amount added to the 
$20,091,856, the full amount appropriated and to be appropri- 
ated under the flood control bill, aggregates $67,402,548, and 
amounts to 70 per cent of all amounts expended on the levees 
during said period of time by the local people. 

Further, from the beginning ef channel work on the Missis- 
sippi River to the present time the sum of $139,329,698 was 
appropriated for all purposes from Cairo to the Passes, of 
which $32,342,556 was expended for levees to December 31, 
1914, and added to the amount appropriated to levees under 
the flood contro] act, $20,091,856, aggregates $52,444,412, while 
in the same length of time the local interests expended up to 
December 31, 1914, $107,297,286, and from that date to the 
present time $43,500,000, aggregating $150,797,286, which does 
not include about $4,000,000 expended by the levee and drain- 
age districts north of Cairo. The bonded indebtedness of the 
yarious levee districts amounts to the sum of $29,856,287, with 
certificates of Indebtedness in addition thereto outstanding 
amounting to $2,227,188, and aggregating $32,083,425. 

It is disclosed in the hearings on the present bill that the 
levees are 80.5 per cent complete, according to the commission's 
specifications of grade and section, and it is estimated that it 
will cost to complete the same $24,900,000, or $16,600,000 by 
the Government, according to the fixed apportionment, and 
$8,300,000 by the levee districts, in addition to the right of way 
and maintenance. The purpose of the Flood Control Committee 
in fixing the contribution of the local interests at one-half 
of the amount to be contributed by the Government was that 
the expenditure would be on the basis of 50-50, and taking into 
consideration the fact that navigation received the full benefit 
from the expenditure and that the local interests received a 
like benefit, and in view of the requirement on the part of the 
local interests that they should purchase and pay for the 
right of way and maintain all levees, the distribution would be 
a fair one. In addition to the completion of the levees south 
of Cairo, 63 miles of levee on the Illinois side have accepted 
the provisions of the act and will share in the next appro- 
priation to the extent of $949,000, aggregating $25,854,000. In 
addition to bringing the levees to the commission standard of 
grade and section, the local districts in most instances have 
adopted, with the approval of the commission, the banquette 
system, a banquette being additional base on the land side of 
the levee, with a 4 to 1 slope; that is, it goes out 4 feet for 
every foot it drops. This banquette reenforees the levee and 
particularly protects against boils or seepage through the levee, 
and its addition is responsible for the large amount of money 
expended by the local districts in the past six years. The 
levee has a 3-foot slope on each side—that is, 3 feet of base 
for every foot of slope—and with an 8-foot top, according to 
the commission grade and section. 

The amount of land embraced in the levee districts between 
Cairo and the Gulf is 29,790 square miles, with an acreage of 
19,065,600, of which it is estimated that 27,146 square miles 
can be fully protected by the construction and maintenance 
of levees, which is an area of 17,373,440 acres, of which 3,000,- 
000 is improved land. Seventy-eight districts are organized 
along the river from Rock Island south, of which 15 are major 
districts—that is, districts comprising a large acreage—and 63 
small districts—that is, districts with a limited acreage. Of 
the major districts, 6 are located in Louisiana, + in Arkansas, 
2 each in Mississippi and Missouri, and 1 in Tennessee, with 
3 minor districts in Louisiana, 1 in Kentucky, 32 in Illinois, 
and 7 in Iowa. In the extended jurisdiction there are 15 
basins on the west bank, containing 349,440 acres, and 9 basins 
on the east side, containing 453,120 acres, all highly developed. 
The expense of building levees will amount to $100,000 per 
mile south of Cairo and an average of $25,000 north, while 
the cost of revetment will amount to $150,000 per mile. Revet- 
ment work does not require all of the river banks to be revetted. 
but only such places along the banks as have a tendency to 
cave, threatening not only the contour of the banks, and thereby 
affecting the channel, but also for the protection of the levees 
located in most instances near the bank. On account of the 
rapidity with which the alluvial banks disappear, especially 
following flood waters, at which time the soil becomes sat- 
urated, and as the water drops eddies form, gradually cutting 
the sand at the foundation and undermining the shore line, 
it is very necessary that the revetment work be prosecuted 
with diligence just at the time the danger appears. This 
revetment is permanent, with but little lost throughout the 


ee 


years in which it has been used, and at no time has there 
been a loss of revetment work when funds were available to 
cover the danger point. Much was said in the discussion of 
the flood control bill, when the same was considered in the 
House, about the ultimate cost of revetment, those opposing 
the bill quoting from the estimate made by Major West, a 
member of the commission at the time, and applying the esti- 
mate made to the entire length of the river. Of course, the 
explanation was made at the time and has only been proven 
since that, compared with the entire length of the river, the 
amount of revetment work required is not appreciable. Caving 
banks are only found in concave bends, and if proper and 
immediate attention is given to the point where the current 
assails it, it can be remedied in a short distance and with 
little funds. This is proven true beyond question, that of the 
entire amount expended for revetment: work, more than 75 
per cent was used where, if funds were available, the work 
could be accomplished for 25 per cent of the amount necessary 
at the beginning of the danger. Through the want of the 
necessary funds to do this work, many miles of levees, built 
at an enormous expense, were destroyed, and this waste and 
extravagance is continued to-day for the same reason. 

I dare say that out of the $60,000,000 expended since De- 
cember 31, 1914, one-tenth, or $6,000,000, has been destroyed 
through the failure to revet. To those who hesitate to accept 
the levee theory, I will state that from the beginning of the 
work by the Mississippi River Commission, under its fixed 
standard of grade and section, not one inch has been lost 
through crevasses, not one particle has been washed away by 
the floods; every inch destroyed went into the channel of the 
Mississippi River. 

One of the most valuable development projects inangurated 
in the history of our country, one of the most valuable invest- 
ments made by this Government, was in the great reclamation 
work through which the unproductive sand lands of the West 
have been made fertile and are now producing hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of agricultural products every year 
and furnish homes for 31,462 families. The area reclaimed is, 
comparatively speaking, a small one, and for that reason the 
expense appears very considerable. According to the last re- 
port 1921-22, House Document No. 410, it is disclosed that 
4,300,900 acres is possible of reclamation, of which amount 
1,675,000 acres have been furnished with a complete water sup- 
ply, and about 1,100,000 additional acres have been furnished 
a supplemental supply. Under the provisions of the Warren 
Act the latter areas include any private or district projects 
not usually designated as Government projects. All this at a 
cost of $135,000,000, and $13,000,000 of which amount has been 
repaid. According to this figure, the 2,775,000 acres is at a cost 
of $48.60 per acre, and, deducting the amount paid in, leaves 
a present investment of $43.90 per acre. The annual interest 
on the fund remaining would amount to $5,185,000 per annum 
at 4} per cent. 

The amount invested in levee construction by the Government 
and local interests is $11.85 per acre, divided as follows: Gov- 
ernment, $3.11; local, $8.74. 

The landowners of the Mississippi Valley are not engineers 
by profession; they are farmers. Cities of importance are 
located upon the valley lands, where merchants, lawyers, physi- 
cians, and other business and professional activities are en- 
gaged in; they are not engineers. They have their fortunes 
there, the accumulations of a lifetime of endeavor, all depend- 
ent for security upon the successful prosecution of a feasible 
and effective control of the flood waters. They are not inter- 
ested in any fine-spun theories. It is practical results they 
look to, and are contributing to the very maximum of their 
ability to obtain a solution of their difficulties. These people, 
with their property and their families—their all—at stake, are 
willing to rely upon the advice of the expert commission now 
engaged in this vital task. They believe that the results have 
fully demonstrated the correctness of the conclusions of these 
experts, and through the prosecution to completion of the plan 
determined by the commission success will be assured. 

The enormous potential values involved in this vast alluvial 
region are such that as an investment nothing comparable ex- 
ists, but the future depends upon the continued cooperation of 
the experts constituting the Mississippi River Commission and 
the favorable consideration of the Congress. [Applause.] 

_Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two min- 
utes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, If this bill could be amended 
in the section relating to flood control, providing for the use 
of the funds for levee and bank protection, that would remedy 
one of the defects of the bill. But so far as I have heard, 
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no one has shown the necessity of authorizing an expenditure 
of $60,000,000. Originally it was provided that $45,000,000 
could be used for this work south of Cairo. That work to-day 
is virtually completed, and now they are coming in here for 
$60,000,000 additional, without showing what it is for, It is 
nothing more than laying the foundation for a wholesale raid 
on the Treasury for local improvement in a large way. 

Further, it takes away from Congress and from the juris- 
diction of the Chief of Engineers the authority for continuing 
the supervision as to navigation over the Mississippi River 
from Cairo up to Rock Island. 

You will see as the years go by that the position that I have 
taken is confirmed by the events. Gentlemen on the other side 
have not explained in any way the need of this large authori- 
zation. They ought to, in all fairness, if their contention is 
right. They should ask unanimous consent to amend with 
respect to levee protection and bank protection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Chief of Engineers 
suggested this language. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, relative to the 
objections raised by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] against this bill on account of the fact that it extends the 
jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission from Cairo up 
to Rock Island, III., for the purposes of flood control,” I will say 
that this language was placed in the bill at the instance of the 
Chief of Engineers and the Mississippi River Commission, and it 
in no way changes the law as it now stands in respect to naviga- 
tion. There is no danger of a conflict and no reason why the 
gentleman from Wisconsin should be so frightened about the 
matter. This clause meets the approval of the very authorities 
who are to execute the law. 

Also, relative to his objection about extending the jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River Commission and making provision for 
the tributaries, you will note that the language says only so far 
as these tributaries are affected by the flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The law is not changed in so far as the work in 
respect to navigation on the tributaries is concerned. 

In my judgment, one of the most Important features of the 
bill is that it makes provision for controlling the flood waters 
of the Mississippi River as it affects the various tributary 
streams, The water that fills those tributaries and inundates 
the adjacent lands is the very same water and presents the same 
problems as on the main river itself. There are in the States 
of Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana some 
six million acres of the finest land in the world affected by back 
waters from the Mississippi River. And there is the same obli- 
gation on the part of the Government to protect this territory 
and to come to the relief of the people living there as in the 
sections immediately adjacent to the Mississippi. 

We have been contending here for the past six years for the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion to these tributary streams. The principal rivers affected 
on the lower stretches are the St. Francis, the White, and the 
Arkansas Rivers, in Arkansas; the Yazoo River, in Mississippi; 
the Red, the Black, and the Ouachita Rivers, in Louisiana. 

Some objection has also been raised on account of the use 
of the word “outlets” im addition to tributaries. The word 
“ outlets” was inserted in the bill in order tọ give jurisdiction 
and bring relief to the section affected by the Atchafalaya 
River. Since the enactment of the original flood control law 
the Atchafalaya has been termed and recognized as an outlet 
of the Mississippi. We have not only extended the jurisdic- 
tiou of the commission te these tributaries and outlets but the 
present bill goes further and provides definitely that “any 
funds which may hereafter be appropriated under the authority 
of this act, and which may be allotted to works ef flood con- 
trol. may be expended upon any part of the Mississippi River 
between the Head of the Passes and Rock Island, III., and upon 
the tributaries and outlets of said river in so far as they may 
be affected by the flood waters of said River.“ In other words, 
the appropriations made by authority of this bill, when enacted 
into law, will be available for use upon the tributaries and 
outlets for protection against the floods of the Mississippi 
River in the same manner as upon that river itself, and under 
like conditions. 

WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES. 

The present bill, in effect, makes available for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River for the purposes ef navigation 
and flood control $60,000,000, to be expended in a period of 
six years. This is in addition to $6,000,000 already appro- 
priated for 192%. The work of channel improvement, bank 
revetment, and all other activities relating to navigation will 
be solely at the expense of the Federal Government. For levee 
construction and other works of food control, the Government 
will contribute two-thirds and the local interests one-third. 


It is estimated that the total expenditures by the Govern- ' 
ment and the local interests will be at the rate of $12,000,000" 


per year. It is the opinion of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion and the Chief of Engineers that this amount is as much 
as can be economically and profitably expended in any one 
ear. 

THE LEVEE SYSTEM. 

There has recently been much discussion in respect to the 
value of the levee system as an adequate means of protection 
from the floods of the Mississippi River. After a careful study 
of every phase of the problem and every suggestion offered by 
the general discussion, it appears to be conceded that adequate 
levees up to commission grade and section are the only practi- 
cal means for this purpose above Red River. Even advocates of 


outlets and spillways are in practical agreement upon this point. 
From Red River south there is a diversity of opinion among 
laymen and engineers as to whether additional means supple- 


mental to levees should not be adopted. 


No stronger argument can be offered in support of the effec- ` 


tiveness and value of levees than the following extract from 
statement of Maj. Frank M. Kerr, chief State engineer for 
Louisiana, before the Committee on Flood Control at the re- 
cent hearings in Washington, Referring to the great flood of 
1882, Major Kerr said: 

When the waters from this food had subsided ct was found that the 
lines of levees in the valley had been breached in no less than 750 
places, 300 of which were in the lines of levees of Louisiana alone, and 
said breaches a gating over 60 miles in width and submerging | over 
75 per cent of the cultivatable alluvial lands of the State, 

The losses were incalculable and despair filled the minds of all of us; 
but just then new hope was inspired in the form of the first authoriza- 
tion by the Government to Ag goraca aid and under Government 
control. This came throu ecommendations of the ee 
River Commission, which Pag had been created three years ear 
to study and cope with the problem. 

He then refers to the enactment of the flood control law in 
1917 and the progress made since that date by the joint effort 
of the commission, the various States and levee boards con- 
cerned, and says: 

Every year 3 the levee e. under the joint care of the 
Government and the riparian States grew better and better. Every 
high water was ca to the sea between Iae. . with meee 
success and less toll, down to and includi of 1922, in 
spite of its volume and duration no actual Bese Bes occurred M the 
8 until reaching Louisiana, where four in number, in some seven- 
teen hundred miles of levees in the State, unfortunatel nora 
These four breaches, however, aggregated less than 1.5 miles im 
overflowing directly less than 1 per cent of the cultivatable W 0 
lands of the State, as compared with 75 per cent in 1882. 

It may be said.in connection with this statement from the 
chief engineer of the State of Louisiana that only two of the 
breaches in the levee system referred to were of much conse- 
quence, namely, the one in Concordia Parish, opposite Natehez, 
Miss., and the other at Poydras, just below New Orleans. The 
levees where these breaches occurred are admitted to have 
been defective and far below the standard fixed by the com- 
mission, No break has occurred at any time or anywhere in 
levees up to the required Government standard. 

The complaint is often made that as levee construction con- 
tinues and the waters of the river held within a uniform 
channel, flood heights have increased in an unusual if not to 
a dangerous degree, and frequently we are referred to condi- 
tions as they existed in the lower stretches of the valley 50 
or 75 years ago, when there were practically no levees worthy 


of the name and when flood heights were much lower. And 


it is suggested that without levees at present the same condi- 
tions would exist as in the former period. But these state- 
ments are made without full knowledge of the facts. It is 
true that the more adequate levee system is to some extent 
responsible for gradually increasing flood heights. But there 
are other important factors adding to this increase which make 
it imperative to construct levees on the lower river. The drain- 
age and reclamation of the vast areas on the upper reaches of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries precipitate the flow 
of water into lower sections of the stream in volumes that were 
unknown 50 years ago. And even in the States of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where levees have been 
built on the front, vast drainage projects have been inaugurated 
for the reclamation ef great basins whieh have heretofore been 
reservoirs; and since this process will continue, flood levels 
will be increased upon the lower sections of the river, whether 
levees are constructed or not. 
SPILLWAYS, 

While admitting that from Red River north a levee system 
is the only practical method, that it can be made suecessful, 
and that we can conduct safely between the levees a flood of 
any magnitude heretofore known down to that point, it is 
contended with much force and upon an interesting array of 
facts by men whose opinions are entitled to much credit that 
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safety below Red River can only be secured by the adoption of 
some additional means—some works of flood control supple- 
mental to and coordinate with the levee system. For this pur- 
pose outlets or regulated spillways are proposed. The Com- 
mittee on Flood Control was much impressed by the arguments 
presented by the people of Louisiana in relation to this phase 


of the subject. These arguments were presented not only by 
laymen but by very able engineers who have been intimately 
associated with the problems involved, and this phase of the 
subject was not overlooked by the Committee on Flood Control. 
I quote from the report: 

As the country above has been developed and drainage districts cre- 
ated which precipitate the surplus water into the river the flood level 
in the lower reaches of the river has continuously and progressively 
been elevated. Due to this fact many people of Louisiana. particularly 
of New Orleans, have advocated other methods of controlling the floods 
in addition to those heretofore employed by the commission. The neces- 
sity of regulated spillways below Red River, both above and below the 
city of New Orleans, was urged upon the committee with great earnest- 
ness and force. The committee is not composed of engineers, and must, 
of necessity, leave the determination of all purely technical questions 
of engineering to the engineering authority established by the Govern- 
Ment and charged with the en e and authority to make the 
work of flood control effective, which, in this instance, is the Mississippi 
River Commission and the Chief of Engineers. 

The flood control act gives the Mississippi River Commission full 

wer to control the floods by any method which they nie adopt with 

he approval of the Chief of Engineers. Under this authority they may, 
if they deem proper, provide spillways, outlets, or any other method. 
It would be unwise to the last degree for Congress to undertake to 
direct the engineers In such matters or to go farther than the present law, 

In respect to matters of this kind it is net within the prevince 
of Congress to adopt the method by which the result shall be 
achieved, or to direct that any particular project he adopted 
or carried out in a way or by a method specified in the legisla- 
tive act. Where the Federal Government undertakes 2 work 
and establishes its agency for that purpose the money appro- 
priated therefor is spent exclusively and only upen the plans 
and recommendations of that agency to achieve the end desired. 

After this bill was reported by the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol the question of authority for the adoption of spillwaxs was 
submitted to the Chief of Engineers and the Mississippi River 
Commission, and these authorities have gone on record as 
follows. I quote from a letter of Gen. Lansing H. Beach, Chief 
of Engineers, addressed to me: 

1. I haye the honor to reply to pour letter of the 9th instant relative 
to the authority of the Mississippi River Commission of maturing plans 
for flood control. 

2. Section 1 of the flood control act, approved March 1, 1917 (of 
which this is a reenactment), empowers and directs the Secretary of 
War to carry on continuously the work of flood control and river im- 
provement in accordance with the plans of the erage tis River Com- 
mission heretofore or hereafter adopted,’ but limits the expenditure 
therefor, ete. * * > 

3. Neither the existing law nor the proposed legislation prescribes 
any c method of prosecuting the work, but merely provides that 
it shall be prosecuted in accordance with the plans of the commission 
heretofore or hereafter adopted. It Is obviously meant by this that 
the authority of the commission to formulate and of the Chief of Engi- 
neers to approve plans is a continuing one. and that it is to be exer- 
elsed at all times the interest and advantage of the work. I am of 
the opinion, therefore, that full authority exists for the adoption of 
Sn nenna which may be determined to be the best and most prac- 

cable. 

And now I quote from a letter of Col. Charles L. Potter, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commission: 

I have your letter of January 9 asking my opinion as to whether 
the commission has at present full authority to consider “ spillways 
and other works of flood control” in its-handling the flood problem on 
the lower river. There is not the slightest doubt of our full authority 
to consider such measures and to use them if we think advisable. No 
further legislation along those lines is at all necessary. 


So there is no language that could be framed to give more 
complete authority for the adoption and construction of spill- 
ways and outlets than now exists. I feel safe, from actual 
knowledge of the situation, in saying that the minds of the 
Chief of Engineers and the Mississippi River Commission are 
not closed against arguments in favor of spillways. The hear- 
ing before the Committee on Flood Control indicated very 
clearly that they have not approved this method, and had they 
done so heretofore the money to execute such plans has not 
beer provided. Assurances have been given that permission 
would be granted to the people of New Orleans and Louisiana 
to construct the proposed spillway at Poydras, just below New 
Orleans. If this should be done the results therefrom would 
probably be the most convincing argument that could be made. 

OUR PROBLEM BETTER UNDERSTOOD, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to make available the largest 
sum ever authorized for this all-important work, and in my 
judgment its passage by Congress is made possible at this time 
by the fact that the problems of the Mississippi Valley have 
come to be known and appreciated by the people of the Nation. 
Senators and Representatives from every section of the country 
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have had the opportunity to see and know the difficulties in- 
volved, the vast interests at stake, and the determined and 
heroic efforts of our people. These Senators and Representa- | 
tives have taken the message home to their fellows, who have 
received it in that spirit of fairness and justice characteristic 
of the American people of all sections, 

For this and other opportunities for the American public to 
have possession of the information necessary to form a fair 
and proper judgment I wish to acknowledge our indebtedness 
not only to the States and various levee organizations concerned 
for their splendid activities, but also to the patriotic aud. un- 
selfish associations of public-spirited citizens such as the Missis- 
sippi River Flood Control Association. of Memphis, Tenn., and 
the Safe River Committee of the city of New Orleaus. 

When it was realized that the flood control act of 1917 would 
expire with the work far from complete and with new problems 
pressing for solution, these associations rendered valuable assist- 
ance in connection with public conventions at varlous points, 
in disseminating information, and in contributing to the general 
discussion that resulted in a united and definite line of pro- 
cedure which is now about to culminate in the passage of legis- 
lation so much needed. 

The passage of the present bill dees not complete onr work 
for flood control. We have now pending bills nffecting other 
sections of the country and providing for surveys and reports 
preliminary to legislation of a protective character. We also 
have pending before the Committee on Flood Control a bill 
known as the Dupré bill, providing meuns for a general study 
of the whole problem of stream flow and flood prevention in a 
comprehensive way, and which I hope shail have the earnest 
consideration of the next Congress. 

$ NAVIGATION, 

I refer to navigation because the dreams of those who have 
for a number of years been advocating a revival of navigation 
on the Mississippi River are being realized. The present sery- 
ice, under the direction and control of the War Department, has 
surpassed the fondest expectations of its advocates. It is en- 
tirely sufficient on this phase of the discussion for me to refer 
you to the testimony of CoL Q. T. Ashburn, who is in charge of 
the Federal Barge Line service on the Mississippi River, before 
the Committee on Flood Control. I quote: 

Whether or not we have been able to make good, I think, is illustrated 
by the appropriations which have been made. The „ ak at ol for 
the first year was $10,000,000; the next year, $4,000, last year, 
81.250.000; and you will note that out of a million and a quarter dollars 


$600,000 is coming back into the Treasury. Last year there was appro- 
priated $330,000. Less than $100,000 has been used in the operation of 


‘the barge lines. which shows whether they have been effective or not. 


ike Seprepriation for this year is for the Washington office only, which 
is 000. 
Now, with regard to the barge line, to show whether or not it is of 
any value to the country, I want to give the figures ag to the tonnage 
carried in 1921. The river tonnage carried in 1921 was 237.268 tons. 
In 1922 it was 655,789 tons, an increase of 176 per cent. The tonnage 
that was carried in the fiscal year 1922 was: Southbound, 414,790 tons; 
norrhhound, 240.999 tons. The revenue southbound was $1,397,530; 
Pete pane $1,139,958; making a total revenue for the year of 
2.537.489. 

Now, when this line was first put in everybody said that there would 
be no upbound freight. It was a long, hard pull to get any upbound 
freight. You gentlemen are well aware of the fact that traffic trade 
travels well-established routes and will not leave one route to go to 
another route till it is given sufficient dependable service. * * + 
Now, we got in a condition where we could give most efficlent depend- 
able service and we were in a position to handle the traffic, and during 
the six months of this year the upstream traffic increased so much that 
I think it is greater than the downstream traffic. The upstream traffic, 
a larger portion of it, would never have come that way at all unless 
there had been cheap water rates. 

Colonel Ashburn further testified that it was not possible to 
handle the cargoes offered on account of insufficient equipment. 
Also, that if proper equipment were provided, the present barge- 
line service could be profitably extended to the navigable tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River. 

Whether viewed from a standpoint of flood control or naviga- 
tion, the expenditure of the money provided in this bill is amply 
justified. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. HavuGen and Mr, Lazaro were given leave to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speuker, I am heartily in favor of the 
Hood control bill, and I hope that the membership of this House 
will consider this legislation in a nopsectional and nonpartisan 


way, and pass it as soon as possible, 
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It is the policy of the Government to appropriate money to 
protect erops from insects and diseases, also cattle and forests, 
so that the people may have food, clothing, and shelter. With 
the movement from the farms to the eities we are already 


threatened with limited production. Certainly legislation of 
this sort, which would protect millions of acres of our most 
fertile land from recurring floods, is in the interest of all our 
people. Take for instance the cotton crop. Every pound of 
It is needed to clothe our people, and yet every time we have 
a flood, millions of acres of the most fertile cotton land in the 
world is flooded and the crop lost. We also have the moral 
responsibility of the Federal Government to assist in the safe- 
guarding of life from these floods. 

In planning work of the magnitude required to control the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries during flood stages we 
must look ahead. The money which this bill authorizes will not 
be available until July, 1924. However, if this bill should fail 
to become a law before adjournment, March 4, it would be noth- 
ing short of a disaster for the lower Mississippi Valley. On the 
other hand, if the bill becomes a law this session, the levee 
boards can go ahead with their plans, and also the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

I am glad, indeed, to see a change in sentiment in Congress 
on this vital question. Some who were not in favor of such 
appropriation years ago because it did not directly affect them 
now understand that it is a big American problem which must 
be met and solved if the entire country is to develop and prosper. 

We had no such desperate and critical flood problems years 
ago. Such floods as came then would spread out more gradu- 
ally or were controlled by levees that the local people could 
afford to maintain at their own expense; but to-day, my friends, 
these floods come so suddenly upon us, because of the destruction 
of forests and better drainage above, that they are absolutely 
beyond our control. 

The United States has spent considerable money on reclama- 
tion. Reclamation is the conversion of waste land, such as 
deserts, swamps, and cut-over lands, by human labor and arti- 
ficial means, into productive areas. We have done splendid 
work in that line and we should encourage it. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that the main purpose of efforts 
to control the Mississippi River and its tributaries is the preser- 
vation of vast productive areas, great cities and farms already 
existing, against the ever-increasing floods poured down upon 
them in ever-swelling volume as a result of the improvement 
of agricultural lands above. This is not reclamation; it is 
national conservation of Immense established values. Certainly 
we can not permit these vast values, fruitful acres, and large 
cities to be given over to destruction. The conversion of waste 
places to human use, the development of new values, the con- 
servation of existing values constitute one of the highest and 
truest functions of government. 

Let us rise above partisanship and sections and pass this 
bill to-day, with the hope that the Senate will do likewise and 
that the President will sign it before March 4. 


ENTRY OF ANIMALS FREE OF DUTY, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
422, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House 
Joint Resolution 422, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRISP. Let the title be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 422, permitting the entry free of du 
tain domestic animals which have crossed the boundary line 
+ eign country. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Is this an emergency free- 
trade proposition? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and appoints the following conferees: 

Mr. Green of Iowa, Mr. LonawortH, Mr. Hawtrey, Mr. CoL- 
LIER, and Mr. OLDFIELD, 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM BOURKE COCKRAN. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I ask unanimous consent to present 
for reading and insertion in the Recorp of a resolution adopted 
this morning by that committee upon the death of the Hon. 
WILLIAM BOURKE Cockran. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to present a resolution adopted by the Com- 
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of cer- 
to for- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs on the death of the Hon. WILLIAM 

BOURKE . Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON read the following: 

MEMORIAL RESOLUTION UPON THE DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM BOURKE 
COCKRAN, ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THH 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES MARCH 2, 1923. 

The members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs have heard 
with the deepest sorrow of the sudden death of Hon. WILLIAM 
BOURKE CocKRAN. 

His association with the committee has left a lasting im- 
pression because of his remarkable knowledge of general 
history and his keen discernment of international policies and 
relations; coupled with an exalted sense of public duty and 
untiring industry, worthy of the highest standards of legisla- 
tive activity and of statesmanship, 

His geniality and helpfulness were so constantly manifested 
that each member of the committee mourns his death as a 
personal loss. 

For 40 years he maintained an unsurpassed position among 
orators of the English-speaking tongue. His eloquence and 
readiness in debate on manifold occasions, both in the Old 
World and the New, have given him a distinctive place among 
the public speakers of our time. 

The eminence of his public service has made his name an 
inspiration and a permanent heritage for the country which he 
loved so well. 

With a profound appreciation of their own loss, and that of 
his constituency and the Nation, the members of the com- 
mittee, by formal resolution, unanimously adopt this memorial 
and convey to the bereaved wife of Mr. Cocknax their most 
heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type. It is probable that there will 
not be time for memorial exercises during this session for our 
departed colleague, but if a new precedent is needed I shall 
ask during the next Congress that we may be afforded an 
opportunity for memorial services, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


AN ADDITIONAL COLLECTION DISTRICT FOR INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the Senate bill 2051, an act to amend section 3142 of the 
Revised Statutes, to permit an increase in the number of col- 
lection districts for the collection of internal revenue and in 
the number of collectors of internal revenue from 64 to 65, 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3142 of the Revised Statutes is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as 


follows; 
“On and after July 1. 1921, the whole number of collection districts 


for the collection of internal revenue and the whole number of col- 


lectors of internal revenue shall not exceed 65. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
is a bill that can be explained yery briefly and be very readily 
understood, It provides for the increase of the number of inter- 
nal revenue collection districts from 64 to 65, and I may say, 
so that the House may have a complete understanding of what 
is proposed, that if this measure is enacted the Treasury De- 
partment proposes to locate the new district in the State of 
New York and possibly within the limits of the city of New 
York. Why is this needed? Gentlemen are familiar with the 
fact that in the course of the development of our tax system 
during the last 10 years the number of taxpayers has risen 
from 600,000 to 9,000,000 and that the number of returns han- 
dled by this collection district in 1920 was no less than 15,- 
000,000. The situation in the county of New York is particularly 
serious. We handled there in 1921 no less than 404,000 indi- 
vidual income-tax returns, and in addition some thousands of 
special returns, as well as sales-tax returns. Now, it is of the 
greatest possible value to the Treasury Department that these 
returns should be expeditiously handled. One of the diflicul- 
ties, in my judgment, which has arisen in the administration of 
the income tax and has given rise to a delay amounting to five 
or six years in auditing returns is the fact that we have at- 
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tempted too much centralization and have not decentralized. 
From the standpoint of the taxpayer it is essential for his con- 
venience that these offices be located not only from a con- 
venient standpoint geographically but so that he can be able 
to deal with the head of the bureau. Subordinates do not sat- 
isfy when it comes to a question of paying a large tax. Sub- 
ordinates do not satisfy when there is an intricate question of 
law. You know and I know, when we have a question of that 
kind, we want to go to the top, to the man at the head of the 
bureau of the district. 

In our particular district in New York City you can not go 
to the head of the bureau when there are 404,000 taxpayers. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the head of the bureau 
there can make no final ruling. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate that, but the gentleman knows 
that in many, many cases a personal interview will clarify 
the matter in so far as the taxpayer is concerned, and may in 
the future do away with any amount of litigation. 

In addition, we have a very peculiar geographical situa- 
tion. To the north of the county of New York we have the 
counties of Bronx and Westchester, one of which is located 
within the confines of the city of New York. They are not a 
part of the second district, although the county of Westehester, 
for instanee, is made up almost wholly of towns and cities, 
suburban in character, whose inhabitants do business in the 
city of New York and live within 20 to 25 miles of the city of 
New York. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, admitting the gentleman’s 
statement that there is a necessity, is there any reason why it 
should be determined in advance of the passage of this legisla- 
tion that no white man shall be appointed to this office? 

Mr. MILLS. It has not been so determined. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have understood that. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is misinformed. These people 
in the counties of Westchester and Bronx have to travel 150 
miles to Albany to the collector’s oflice there. Can you imagine 
a greater absurdity than a resident of the city of New York 
living within the city limits being obliged to travel 150 miles 
to interview the collector? Can you imagine a greater ab- 
surdity than the men who live in one of the cities of Westches- 
ter, close to New York, every day in business in New York, 
being obliged to go to Albany, 150 miles away, on tax questions? 
It will be suggested, of course, that the Treasury Department 
has authority, and why does it not combine Westchester and 
Bronx with the second district? It can not do so because the 
second district is already overwhelmed with work, and if you 
added these two other counties, you would have a district which 
would exceed in magnitude any other district in the United 
States, and which would be unwieldy from the administrative 
standpoint. If you adopt this proposition and the Treasury 
Department should decide to take in the Bronx and West- 
chester Counties, the resulting district would be as follows: 
The second district would have a population of 1,142,000, with 
approximately 204,000 income-tax payers, and the third would 
have a population of 2,218,000, with 270,000 income-tax returns. 

Should the department decide not to include the Bronx and 
Westchester, but simply from the standpoint of administration 
to divide the county of New York, you would have the follow- 
ing result: The second district would have 204,919 individual 
tax returns with a population of 1,142,000 and the third would 
have returns of 204,000 with a population of 1,142,000. You 
gentlemen will realize from the situation in your own districts 
that these are pretty large districts. In fact, in the number of 
returns filed each district would still be in excess of the number 
filed in all but seven of existing districts. 

What are the arguments against this proposition which will 
be urged by my friends on the other side? They will say to you 
that we are creating a new job. I frankly admit that of course 
we are creating a new job, the job of collector of internal rey- 
enue in this new district. 

However, there is nothing wrong in the creation of a new 
job, if the job is needed, even though from a political stand- 
point it may be objectionable that the job is going to some one of 
the opposite faith. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Bronx County has had the greatest growth 
in population of any county or place in the country since the 
creation of these districts. It grew from a population of 400,- 
000 to 800,000 in less than six years, according to the census 
of 1920, and since 1920 the Bronx has grown to the extent of 
another 120,000 population, with all of the big factories moving 
up there, and the large income-tax payers moving up into that 
county. There is urgent necessity for an additional revenue dis- 
trict in order to get the money in and collect all that is due to 
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Mr. MILLS. Again, it will be urged that this means largely 
increased expenditures. It does not mean largely increased 
expenditures. You would have to have a new office, but to- 
day you have a branch office. You may have additional floor 
space in another building, and you are paying for that same 
floor space down town to-day. There would not be a single ad- 
ditional clerk or place created by this position, because it takes 
the same number of clerks to handle 404,000 income-tax re- 
turns, whether they be in an office located at Wall Street, or 
in an office located at Washington Heights. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. And floor space in the Bronx at $2 a square 
foot and in Manhattan, where the office is now located, it is 
$6 and $7 a square foot. 

Mr. MILLS. So that the argument which will be unquestion- 
ably urged that we are advocating a measure that means large 
additional expenditure can not for one minute be sustained. If 
anything, it should mean decreased expenditures, and the only 
possible increase in expenditure is the salary of the new collector. 
‘Therefore, gentlemen, I urge in all sincerity that you pass this 
measure as one which the Treasury advocates, as one necessary, 
from an administrative standpoint, and which we Repre- 
sentatives of the city of New York advocate as a measure 
necessary for the convenience of the taxpayer. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
minority thinks that the creation of this office is absolutely and 
entirely unnecessary. The Members of this House will recall 
that some time ago during the last session of Congress a bill 
bearing the same recommendations from the Treasury Depart- 
ment that this bill bears was reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means over the objection of the minority, and that 
it came to this floor. There wag this difference between that 
bill and this bill: That bill created more internal-revenue col- 
lectors than this bill does, and the Members of the House will 
recall that after as hot a day’s debate as I haye ever seen that 
bill was never brought up again, but was quietly put to sleep. 
This is just a continuation of that old fight. There is no need 
for the creation of this office. It is simply to give some one a 
job. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] has told you 
that it means only the addition of one man’s salary. 

Why, the gentleman from New York will know, and I have 
been informed, that the creation of these new positions will 
force the Government to either rent or by other means purchase 
or acquire a building which will cost over $30,000. The 
policy of the department has been to concentrate these matters. 
Under the existing law the Secretary of the Treasury can now 
so consolidate these districts that by deputy commissioners the 
work can be done. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. COLLIER. In just a second. I picked up a New York 
paper yesterday and I saw in that paper a list; I did not count 
them, but there were hundreds of places in the city of New 
York where the income-tax payer can now go, and there is ab- 
solutely no necessity for this office except to give some one a 
job. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman is anxious to do justice 
at all times. That is the credit I give him. Now, there are 64 
internal-revenue collectors in the United States. There are 5 
in the State of New York, and if this bill passes it will make 
6. In other words, there will be 6 internal-revenue collectors 
at this time, if this bill becomes a Iaw, to do one-fourth of the 
business of the United States, because the State of New York 
collects and pays one-fourth of the total income. Does not the 
gentleman think, in all fairness, the request is a reasonable one 
when they only ask for one more collector to do one-fourth of 
the work of the United States? 2 

Mr. COLLIER. There is no doubt the gentleman from New 
York is reasonable in his demand, because we might have 
expected even a greater demand. I want to say this to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio: Now we have not got the same amount of 
work which we had. We do not collect the excess-profits tax. 
There was a time when we did more work than now, and that is 
why I do not think it is necessary to increase the number of 
collectors. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. If the gentleman will permit, in the city 
of New York in the county of the Bronx there are possibly 
900,000 people that have to go to Albany to pay their taxes, 
despite the fact they are a part of the city of New York. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is true; but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can remedy that if he wants to, when there are two or three 
hundred districts and substations—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will 
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The other bill provided 10 additional 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
collectors. I did not think they needed the 10. 
does seem this additional one is necessary. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I do. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I desire to correct what the gentleman said 
about seeing in the New York newspapers notices in reference 
to these places where individual revenue agents are present. 
They are simply banks and similar places where men can go 
to fill out income-tax blanks. You can not get other informa- 
tion or correct returns. It is very unfair that taxpayers in 
New York should have to travel 150 miles to Albany to get any 
other kind of information. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentlemen could go to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and present the facts, because under the existing 
law these internal-revenue collection districts can be rearranged. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Some time ago, about three years ago, on the 
floor of this House I called attention to the additional amount 
of money which could be brought in by taxes then uncollected. 
For instance, we had 100 men sent out, and each of those men drew 
$4 a day allowance. If you create this additional collector you 
will be bringing in millions of dollars into the Treasury, and the 
amount that you will expend will be practically nil.. This is a 
question of getting into the Government Treasury millions, 
whereas the item of expense now involved in the bill under con- 
sideration is $7,000 or $10,000. 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr, PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. PERLMAN. The gentleman just stated in reference to 
a building costing $30,000—— 

Mr. COLLIER, I estimated that as costing that more or less. 

Mr, PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. If I had the time. 

Mr. PERLMAN. On Monday last I had a talk with one of the 
deputy commissioners of internal revenue and he told me it is 
absolutely necessary to transfer a large staff of men to New 
York to do the work that is necessary there now, and that 
will entall an additional expense for office space. If you have 
to find that space for the men in the locality where the present 
district office is located it will require a great deal more money 
for rent than anywhere else in the city of New York, and that 
cost will be at least three times the amount of salary to be 
paid to the collector of the additional internal-reyenue district 
provided for by this bill. 

Mr, COLLIER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the estab- 
lishment of this new district is necessary. As the gentleman 
from Mississippi has said we fought this out here once before. 
Another thing: This bill passed the Senate in 1922. in June of 
last year, and they waited here until the closing days of this 
session to bring it up. Now that is not fair to the country. 
We ought to have considered this bill; we ought to have had an 
opportunity to consider this bill on its merits, 

Mr. Mils always makes a splendid argument. He is a very 
able fellow and a charming gentleman personally, but he is 
wrong about this proposition. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has ample authority, and nobody would deny that, to rearrange 
and have substations and put all of New York City in one 
district, if he desired, and just save that trip of 150 miles up 
to Albany. The Secretary of the Treasury has all the authority 
he needs, Why come in here in the last moments of this Con- 
gress and ask us to create a new district? I do not know how 
many people would have to be put in that office. You would 
have an internal-revenue collector and everything that goes 
with an internal-revenue collector’s office. I do not know how 
many thousands of dollars it would cost every year. We ought 
not to do it, gentlemen, because, as I say, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has ample authority under the law now to correct 
this situation, and these gentlemen know it. ‘There is no 
question about it, 

Now I do not want to take up the time here, because other 
gentlemen desire to say a few words upon this bill, But, 
gentleman, you ought not to encourage this practice of coming 
in here in this way at the end of the session with legislation 
that is not necessary. It was taken up 10 months ago, and 
you got licked after a day’s discussion. Of course, that bill 
provided for 10 new districts, and this provides for only 1. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Does the gentleman favor an increased 
collection of taxes? Does the gentleman know that the Gov- 
ernment is now two years behind in checking up? 

Mr, PERLMAN. Five years behind. 

Mr, ROSSDALE. Yes. We pay the money. 
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Mr, OLDFIELD. We are collecting less taxes from New 
York and everywhere else in the country now than last year 
or in the previous year. In other words, internal revenue col- 
lections are coming down. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman is experienced in 
accounting to a sufficient degree to know that the volume of 
money collected is no criterion of the cost of collection. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is true. They can collect these 
taxes in the great congested districts much more cheaply than 
in the scattered territory. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes that if we were to 
transfer all the business of Bronx County and Westchester 
County to the downtown district of New York they would have 
to double the force which they now have, and that would 
entail an enormous expense. - 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If you create a new district, a new in- 
ternal reyenue collector, you must have additional space. But 
you can locate it anywhere. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. The rents are one-fourth in the Bronx 
what they are in New York City proper. It would be cheaper 
to move the entire establishment to the Bronx. 

Mr. OLDFIELD, The Secretary of the Treasury can change 
the situation and location absolutely. He can put it all in one 
district. He can put it all in Albany if he wants to. He ought 
to do this, just as he has the right to do it under the law, and 
not come in here in the closing days of Congress and ask for 
a new internal revenue collector and all that goes with it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Does the gentleman realize that the popula- 
tion of New York is growing tremendously, and that the ob- 
ject in view is to get more individual collections? Does he 
realize that it can not be done unless we get another collector 
and another district, so that provision can be had for these 
additional men. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. In the other bill you did not expect more 
than one additional internal revenue collector in that entire 
district. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Two, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
York is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Muas] remarked, there is not much to be said on 
this bill, and what little there is to be said he has said extremely 
well. 

I happen to live in the county of Westchester, and I know 
what the situation is. Westchester County is within the metro- 
politan district. We do business in the city of New York. 
We are only a few miles out. But we are in the fourteenth 
district for internal revenue and income tax purposes. If we 
want to talk to a collector we have to go 100 miles or 125 
miles away to do it, when wé live on the border of New York 
City and very frequently go there. 

Westchester County is not in New York City, yet many of the 
largest income-tax payers in the United States live in West- 
chester County; thelr returns are the most voluminous and 
the most complicated, and on them a great amount of money is 
paid into the Federal Treasury. 

Now, the situation in the Bronx is even worse than it is in 
Westchester County. The Bronx is in New York City. The 
county of the Bronx is a part of New York City. I think it is 
the most rapidly growing section in the United States. The 
people who live in the Bronx, in the city of New York, have to 
go up to Albany to see the collector there about income-tax mat- 
ters, 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, OLDFIELD] says that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has ample authority now to add the 
county of Bronx to the second New York district. Of course, 
he has. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I can not yield now. 

And he has ample authority to add the county of Westchester 
to the second New York district. Why does he not do it? He 
does not do it for good, sound, administrative reasons. The 
second district, which is the county of New York, is already the 
second largest collection district in the United States. They 
have more work now than they can properly attend to, and that 
is the reason why the Secretary of the Treasury not only does 
not add the county of Westchester, but can not properly add 
the county of the Bronx, although it is actually a part of the 
city of New York. 

We should have a new collection district for the convenience 
of our taxpayers, and when it comes down to the question of 
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expense I firmly believe that what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Swert] has said is absolutely true, that through 
better administration so much more money will come into the 
Federal Treasury that the little amount involved in paying the 
salary of one additional income-tax collector will amount to 


nothing in comparison. I believe that this is a good business 
proposition for the Treasury of the United States and that the 
only possible objection that anybody could raise against it is 
that it is being done by the Republican Party and that the man 
who will get this small position will be a Republican. Well, 
that is too small a consideration to influence anybody in a matter 
of this kind. I want this thing, from my point of view, not 
because a Republican is going to be appointed, but for the con- 
yenience of the taxpayers in the county in which I live. 

I want it for them and for their interests so that they can 
go to the collector in the new district within a reasonable dis- 
tance from where they live and talk these important matters 
over with him. I do not want them to have to go to Albany, 
125 miles away from home, to take up these matters. It is a 
good business proposition. If you pass this bill, which adds 
one additional district, which increases the number from 64 
to 65, you will greatly convenience our income-tax payers and 
at the same time, as I believe, help the Federal Treasury by 
providing for better administration of the income tax law in 
one of the most congested and rapidly growing sections of the 
United States. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SwI dg]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, this additional district may be 
needed, The Secretary of the Treasury says it is and I am 
not sufficiently informed to say that it is not. But I do criticize 
the policy of the Secretary in urging an increase in the number 
of internabrevenue districts while at the same time recommend- 
ing a reduction in the number of customs districts, A little 
while ago Mr. Mellon wrote the Committee on Ways and 
Means advocating an increase of 10 internal-revenue districts, 
saying that it would give more efficient service to the taxpayers 
and net more revenue to the Government, notwithstanding 
that in the same letter he admitted that the amount of money 
being collected by the internukrevenue bureau had greatly 
decreased as compared with preceding years. To-day, not- 
withstanding the tremendous increase in business resulting 
from the new tariff law, he is supporting a policy of decreas- 
ing the number of customs districts on the ground that fewer 
districts will render better service to the public and at the 
same time save the Government money. No one can point out 
any fundamental differences between these two classes of ad- 
ministrative districts. Both are fiscal machinery for collecting 
money from the public. Consistency would be a virtue, for it 
is a poor rule whieh does not work both ways. 

On February 1, last, the San Diego customs district was 
abolished on the request of Mr. Mellon, notwithstanding that 
official records show that the collections of the district for 
1922 had increased over 100 per ¢ent over those of 1921, while 
the collections for the first six months of the fiscal year 1923 
were over 400 per cent over the collections for the preceding 
six months. The harbor master’s report for the San Diego har- 
bor shows that its trade for 1922 had increased over that of 
1921, 50 per cent on domestic trade, 250 per cent on intercoastal 
trade, and 425 per cent on foreign trade. But, notwithstanding 
these marvelous increases in business transacted by this dis- 
trict, it must fall before the policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The policy of this same department, however, requires 
additional revenue districts, even though the work is on the 
decrease and the collections are less than they have been for a 
number of years. 

You gentlemen may be able to reconcile these two policies; 
I can not. If it adds efficiency to increase revenue districts, 
notwithstanding a falling off in business transacted by 
how does it improve the service of customs districts to de- 
crease thelr number notwithstanding a very heavy increase in 
work to be performed by them? Let those explain who can. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman 
from Alabama makes the point of order that no quorum is pres- 
ent. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and sixty-five Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I more a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Amon Arentz Bland, Ind. Brennan 
Ansorge Atkeson Boies Britten 
Anthony Bird Bewers Brooks, III. 


Brown, Tenn. Hays Maloney Stiness 
Browne, Wis. Hoch Michaelson Stoll 
Burke Huck Montague Sullivan 
Byrns, Tenn. Ireland Moore, III. Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler, Okla. Jacoway Morin Taylor, Colo. 
Clague Johnson, Miss. Mudd Taylor, Tenn. 
Clark, Fla. Johnson, S. Dak.Newton, Mo. Ten E; 
Classon Jones, Pa. lpp Thomas 
. — 88 Thor 
earns e ‘Treadwa; 
Connolly, Pa. eller Park, Ga. haw N 
go Kelley, Mich. Parks, Ark. alters 
Patterson, Mo. Ward, N. Y. 
Cullen — 7 Erag Tars N. C. 
rry m ic atson 
Davis, Minn, Kite Riordan Wheeler 
Denison Kleczka Rogers White, Me. 
Drane Knight Rose Williams, Tex. 
Edmonds Lanham Ryan Wood, Ind, 
Linthicum Se Woods, Va. 
Fr ttle Scott. Mich, Yates 
Garner Luhrin Shelton ihlman 
Glynn McArthur isson 
Gould M tie Slemp 
Hardy, Tex. McFadden Smith, Mich. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 317 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, this bill pro- 
poses an increase of public expenses in the closing days of the 
session when there appears to be no time for anything except 
the passing of bridge bills and increasing public expenses by 
creating new offices. I do not believe the passage of this bill 
would enlarge the facilities of the taxpayers by the ereation 
of this new internal-revenue district. Let them use the agen- 
cies already at hand and employ the necessary deputies and 
field force to meet the situation, 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, there is another element in the his- 
tory of these questions that creates suspicion in my mind. 
Years ago when the Congress passed a law abolishing the fee 
system for United States attorneys and marshals, it was 
thought that it covered the whole country. Imagine the sur- 
prise that developed when we found that the New York gen- 
tlemen of that day, not of this day, had incorporated in the 
bill a clever provision that enabled the district attorney in 
the city of New York to earn from twelve to fifteen thousand 
dollars a month. That clever trick raises a suspicion now. 
Take another example: The Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, of 
New York City, who has recently been telling the United 
States how to grow rich by donating $11,000,000,000 to foreign 
nations, negotiated the sale of the old customhouse in New 
York City to the National City Bank. The bank drew its 
check for the purchase price, less $50,000. That check was 
immediately turned in by the representative of the National 
Treasury at the next window to the receiving teller and placed 
on deposit and was used by the bank without interest or at a 
very low rate. The arrangement whereby the deed was with- 
held from record and $50,000 deferred on the purchase price 
enabled the bank to escape local and State taxation for sev- 
eral years. Now we are called upon in the closing days of 
the session to increase the overhead expenses of the internal 
revenue office in the city of New York. They tell us the col- 
lector of internal revenue is the man to whom the people 
would go to make their tax returns, As a rule the collectors 
of internal revenue do not understand the law well enough 
to help anyone make out their tax returns. They are not 

in Office for that purpose, They are placed there as 
executives to handle the trained force of the office that is 
edueated to the interpretation and application of the law to 
a given state of facts as the taxpayer submits it. 

Moreover, why should this House in the closing hours of 
this Congress follow the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and the majority leader in piling up additional expenses for 
political advantages for somebody in New York City? I am 
opposed to this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed In full 
as follows: 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Mr. Speaker, the eighteenth 
amendment to our Federal Constitution has an impertant bear- 
ing upon the civic and moral welfare of our country. It greatly 
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Improves civic affairs by removing the open saloon, which has 
corrupted American politics to a remarkable degree. It has 
contributed already a large measure of benefit to the moral wel- 
fare of our people by closing the open doors to numerous vices 
and corruptions that always flowed through the channels of in- 
temperance. 

Some of the opponents of that amendment assert that the 
eighteenth amendment has been a fallure because bootleggers 
and other violators of the law peddle poisonous whisky, which 
ereates drunkenness and sometimes death. The eighteenth 
amendment does not compel anybody to drink bad whisky. It 
warns them against its use. They seem determined to indulge 
in drunkenness and even death itself in a vain effort to convince 
the people of this country and the world that the eighteenth 
amendment is a failure. If they had observed the requirements 
of that amendment, drunkenness could have been avoided and 
lives could have been saved. 

It may be remarked in passing that the law forbidding steal- 
ing does not compel the thief to steal your horse or your money. 
Such thefts are committed in direct violation of the law, just 
as drunkenness and the peddling of bad whisky by bootleggers 
are practiced in direct violation of the law. 

There are two agencies that produce all the opposition to 
the eighteenth amendment and the laws enacted under it. 
They are appetite and greed for money. These two forces in 
human nature challenge the peaceful order of society and the 
constitutions and statutes of the States and Federal Govern- 
ment. The assertion that prohibition has driven many men 
to strong drink is ridiculous. Prohibition would save them 
from that misfortune. Prohibition will save for the drinker 
his money and his sobriety. Yes; it will save for him his self- 
respect, his respect for his family, his fellow men, and his God. 
He by his own choice and largely through the influence of 
speeches made on the floor of this House in opposition to 
prohibition marches straightway to misfortune. No saloon 
keeper or bootlegger has ever done or is now doing more harm 
for the young people of America than the twin brothers that 
clasp hands on the floor of this House from Boston and Bal- 
timore in opposition to the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment and the laws enacted under it. ; 

We have listened patiently to the intemperate words of the 
twins from Boston and Baltimore—Messrs. TIN KRAM and Hirt. 
They have said and done everything in their power to em- 
barrass and prevent the enforcement cf the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the laws enacted under it. 

It would be somewhat unparliamentary to enter into a 
minute description of things they have done and sald in their 
methods of opposition. Let me call your attention to the wide- 
spread debauchery that would prevail in the affairs of this 
country if some incidents in their recent campaigns should be 
made the general practice of the Nation. Think of the humilia- 
tion that any thoughtful person must realize in his sane mo- 
ments when he recalls the fact that in a congressional con- 
stituency the issue in the campaign turned upon the question 
as to which candidate was wetter than the other. Think of 
candidates standing upon beer kegs „ street corners and de- 
claring that they are wetter than anybody else and expect to 
secure the votes of their fellow citizens for that reason. How 
ean any man with self-respect rest comfortably in his seat in 
this House having been elected under circumstances of that 
kind? Such an example as this only illustrates the horrible 
condition to which the opponents of the eighteenth amendment, 
the twins from Boston and Baltimore, invite us. 

Yes; and there is another gentleman from Boston, Mr. GALLI- 
VAN, who has recently joined the twins, thus forming the triple 
alliance, whose sole mission seems to be the restoration and re- 
enthronement of King Gambrinus in the kingdom of booze. 
Think of their exalted ideas of national integrity, honor, and 
sobriety! Under such leadership what would our Nation be- 
come? The people would degenerate to the plane of slavery 
under the rule of King Gambrinus in his realm of booze. 

Back of this triple alliance stands the national association 
against the prohibition amendment, with headquarters at 511 
Eleventh Street NW., Washington, D. C. They announce the 
first plauk in their platform as follows: Beer and light wines 
now, but no saloons ever.” Think of that ridiculous statement. 
Meditate upon the deception that it implies. If they had beer 
and wines free and unlimited, they would demand the return 
of the saloons in some form as places of necessary distribu- 
tion. Do you suppose they would stand meckly aside and look 
upon an unlimited quantity of beer and wine without demand- 
ing an opportunity to use it? The distribution would neces- 
sitate the opening of places in the form of saloons. 

That organization claims that it will have the active support 
and votes of a large number of new Members in the next Con- 


gress on the ground that it helped to elect them. It indorsed 
them openly before the congressional elections in 1922, and now 
claims their support for the favors thus extended them. It 
claims the active support and the votes of three Members from 
Nebraska whom they indorsed prior to the congressional elec- 
tion in 1922, namely, the Hon. Jonn H. Moreneap, the Hon, 
Epcar Howarp, and the Hon. A. C. SHALLENBERGER. The people 
of Nebraska will watch with care to see whether those men de- 
liver their votes to the wets in the next Congress or not. It is 
assumed that the national association opposed to the prohibi- 
tion amendment—eighteenth—had pledges upon that point be- 
fore the public indorsements were made. The people of Ne- 
braska recognize the fact that the confidence of that associa- 
tion was wisely placed when it made the indorsements. 

In that campaign thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
the temperance people of the country took it for granted that 
their cause was invincible. In short, they were asleep at the 
switch. 

In the next campaign they must be diligent from first to last 
in order that they may put the enemies of temperance to rout 
in every section of the country. The challenge is on, and every 
temperance man or woman that sleeps on the job will betray a 
sacred trust and a grave public duty. 

This fight for beer and wine fer publie distribution began 
when President Wilson submitted his message to the extra 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress in 1919. In that message 
he urged the repeal of war-time prohibition, and emphasized 
that proposition anew on the 28th of October, 1919, when he 
vetoed the Volstead bill. If his health and strength had been 
preserved he would surely have been the leader of the Democ- 
racy in the presidential campaign of 1920. When ill-health 
forced him out of the race the wet forces were thrown into 
confusion and floundered about until they finally selected Gov- 
ernor Cox, of Ohio, as their presidential standard bearer in 
that campaign. 

The wets on the floor of this House have already suggested 
the name of Governor Smith, of New York, on a beer and wine 
platform as the Democratic nominee for the Presidency in 
1924. What will Mr. Bryan and his followers do in the next 
national Democratic edmpaign? Will they be able to resist 
the tide now flowing through the channels of the Democratic 
Party demanding the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and 
the laws enacted under it? 

The issue has been joined. Shall the eighteenth amendment 
live and be enforced, or shall it be repealed by the Democratic 
forces of the country and beer and wine restored to the public 
through the return of the saloons in some form? What will be 
the answer? Will the churches and the temperance organiza- 
tions of the United States close their eyes to the nature of the 
contest? Will any one of them sit idly by while the enemy is 
alert and doing everything in his power to return the saloons 
te American life for the debauchery of American citizens and 
American politics? 

The clock of time has struck the hour for renewed battle. 
Let the temperance forces of America arise and march to vic- 
tory, as they can and will if due diligence and patriotic service 
are properly exercised. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course, if the 
premises of the gentlemen from New York, Mr. Mus, Mr. 
Husten, and others, were correct, to wit, that this position is 
needed, it would not be a sufficient answer to say that it is 
merely the creation of a new job; but the truth is that there 
is no more reason that I can see for creating a new collector 
of internal revenue in New York City than there is for creating 
a new postmaster somewhere in the city of New York. I have 
here a copy of the New York Times of February 28. I have 
not the time to read all there is, but it gives in detail the 
arrangements that have been made in that great city, the 
greatest in the world, for branch offices at which people can 
obtain blanks and obtain assistance in making out their re- 
turns. Of course, that ean be extended indefinitely without 
the creation of a new collector. What is needed to expedite 
the business there is not a new collector but the requisite 
number of assistants, and they can be furnished and are being 
furnished if the report contained in this paper is correct. 
Therefore it does come baek to the proposition, and it is legiti- 
mate to say it here, that this is primarily a proposition merely 
intended to create a new position for the benefit of some indi- 
yidual and not for the benefit of the public service. For that 
reason, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to it and shall resist its 
passage to the extent of my ability. [{Applause.] 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, any move that will bring con- 
venience to the great mass of the citizenship of the country 
ought to have the united support of both sides of the House. 
There should not be any partisan feeling about a question of 
service to the Government; and it does not come with very 
great force to have been on the Democratic side say that the 
only reason for it is to create a new job, when the facts of 
the case are that one-fourth of the total revenue of the United 
States is taken care of by one-eleventh of the internal revenue 
eollectors; and if any readjustment of the reyenue collectors 
were to be made it would be at the deprivation of the service 
that is being given to some of these gentlemen in their sec- 
tions of the country, and they certainly would not advocate 
that. Just what are the facts? As has been stated here, more 
than 200,000 men are made to go 150 miles to get service. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] said, of course, that 
you could put subordinates out there, just as many of them 
as you wish. If you do that, the cost will be just as great as 
if you put a principal out there and fewer subordinates; and on 
the other hand, even if you were to do that, the average tax- 
payer does not like to deal with a subordinate official. As 
small a taxpayer as I am, I like to go and see the internal 
revenue collector over contested points, so that when I make my 
return and pay my money I know that I am not overpaying the 
Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman ever get a 
final answer out of any internal revenue collector? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, indeed I have; and to-day I am taking up 
all of my contested-tax cases with the internal revenue col- 
lector, first, to get his recommendation, and it has its weight 
and big influence in straightening out things even here in 
Washington. 

One objection is made that it has been determined beforehand 
who is going to be appointed. It seems to me that the sporting 
blood in every one of you gentlemen on the Democratie side 
would say that it is none of your business who they appoint in 
New York under a Republican administration. Suppose the 
tables were turned, and that you had control of the House, and 
you needed an internal revenue collector in New Orleans or in 
Charleston or in any other place, would you believe that we 
were trying to serve our Government, and would you believe 
that we were good sportsmen politically, if we said that we 
would not vote for the bill simply because you determined the 
matter of appointment beforehand? The men in control of 
polities in New York have a right to select the internal 
revenue collector, and the only question that ought to have any 
bearing with us is whether or not they need the office. I want 
to say one word now to the gentlemen on the Republican side. 

The Democrats have tried to make a partisan question out of 
this matter of whether or not they need an internal revenue 
collector in New York. I appeal to the united support of the 
men on the Republican side to stand by our administration 
right in the closing hours of this Congress. The gentleman 
from California |Mr. Swine] objects to the passage of this 
resolution upon the ground that they closed a customs office in 
San Diego. That is a very poor argument. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum of the House is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and ninety- 
seven Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Almon Davis, Minn. Kahn Montague 
Ansorge Denison Keller Moore, III. 
Benham Drane Kelley, Mich. Moores, Ind. 
Bird Echols Kennedy Mudd 
Bland, Ind Ellis Kincheloe Nelson, Me. 
Brennan Favrot Kindred Newton, Mo. 
Briggs Free Kin Olpp 
Britten Freeman Kitchin Overstreet 
Brooks, III Frothingham Kleczka Pai 

Rrown, Tenn Garner Kline, N. Y Park, Ga. 
Browne, Wis. Gifford Knight Parks, Ark. 
Chandler, Okla. Gorman Lanham Patterson, Mo. 
Clague Gould Larson, Minn. Rainey, Ala. 
Clark, Fla. Hardy, Colo, ro Riordan 
Classon Hardy, Tex. Linthicum Rodenberg 
Codd Hays Luhrin Rogers 
Collins Henry McClintic 

Connolly, Pa. Jacoway McDuffie Rosenbloom 
Copley Johnson, Miss. MeFadden yan 

Crago Johnson, S. Dak. McPherson Schall 
Crowther Jones, Pa. Malone: Scott, Mich, 
Cullen Jones, Tex. Michaelson Shelton 


Sisson Summers, Wash. Treadway Wood, Ind. 

Reap Swing Upshaw Woods, Va 

Smith, Mich, Taylor, Ark. Ward, N. Y. Woodyard 
man Taylor, Colo. Ward, N. C. Wright 

Stiness Thomas heeler Zimiman 

Stoll Thorpe White, Me. 

Sullivan Tillman Williams, Tex. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
Members have answered to their names. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
doors. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my 
time and demand a vote on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
yields back the remainder of his time, and the question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New York to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that after the 
yeas and nays are ordered, the roll call can not be inter- 
rupted. 
si at MADDEN. I want to send to conference the deficiency 

Mr. BLANTON. I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Time is precious now. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are some things which the gentle- 
man ought to explain before that bill goes to conference. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will explain when I come back. 

Mr. BLANTON. It will not go to conference until the gen- 
tleman can give assurances that we shall be permitted to vote 
on certain propositions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
eall the roll. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that when the 
yeas and nays are demanded and the Chair says there is a suf- 
ficient number, the roll call must be had then. But if the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will answer some questions I may not press 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there is objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 14408, disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman a question or two. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be glad to answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. In regard to the $400,000 additional that is 
placed in this bill for the so-called Fact Finding Coal Commis» 
sion, of course that will have to come back for the approval of 
the House, as it is legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be glad to bring it back. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to get the gentleman’s attitude 
on that question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think I ought to be asked to do that, 
but I will bring that back and I will give the House a chance 
to vote on it. 

Mr. BLANTON, A chance to vote will not be worth anything 
with the whole administration’s leader and its forces behind 
him. 

* Mr. MADDEN. But then the bill has to be disposed of in 
some way or other. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is another matter. There is $117,000 
in the bill that is designed to remodel one of the conservatories 
down here in the Botanical Gardens. There is a distinct prop- 
osition of great importance involved in the matter. There is 
a vital question involving the removal of the Botanical Gardens 
from its present site, and the removal question will largely 
depend upon what is done with this appropriation for that con- 
servatory. If the Senate amendment is adopted, then probably 
the Botanical Gardens will be removed; hence will the gentle- 
man give us his attitude on that question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can say personally that I am against the 
Senate amendment, although I will not bind anybody else. 

you BLANTON. The gentleman will bring that item back 
to us 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not say that. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not think so, 


undred and twelve 


The Doorkeeper will open the 


The Clerk had not started to 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 7851. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appointment 
of a district judge, district attorney, and marshal for the 
western district of South Carolina, and for other purposes, ” 
approved September 1, 1916, so as to provide for the terms of 
the district court to be held at Spartanburg, S. ©. 

H. R.11477. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky. 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution proposing payment to certain 
employees of the United States. 

H. R. 14324. An act to amend section 107 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
Judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended. 

H. R. 14309. An act to amend section 206 of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. 

II. R. 14135. An act to amend an act approved September 8, 
1916, providing for holding sessions of the United States dis- 
trict court in the district of Maine, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 14082. An act to authorize the Valley Transfer Railway 
Co., a corporation, to construct and operate a line of railway 
in and upon the Fort Snelling Military Reservation, in the 
State of Minnesota. 

H. R. 13998. An act making section 1535c of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia applicable to the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 13205. An act for the relief of the American Trust Co. 

H. R. 18024. An act for the relief of August Nelson. 

II. R. 13004. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to lease 
to the Kansas Electric Power Co., its successors and assigns, a 
certain tract of land In the military reservation at Fort Leaven- 
worth, 

H. R. 13612. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
legal representatives of Miles J. Davis, deceased. _ 

H. R. 14087. An act for the creation of an American Battle 
Monuments Commission to erect suitable memorials commemo- 
rating the services of the American soldier in Europe, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, In which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4528. An act for the relief of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railroad of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

THIRD DEFICIENCY BILL, 1923. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN moves to op Sia the rules and pass the following: 

“ Resolved, That the bill H. R. 14408, with the amendments of the 
Senate thereto, be taken from the Speaker's table, that the Senate 
amendments thereto be disagreed to, that a conference be requested 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Speaker pro tempore, without intervening motion, appoint. 
the managers on the part of the House.” 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas de- 
mands a second, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a very peculiar situation 
when the chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations 
moves to suspend the rules and send to conference the eighth 
deficiency bill passed during the present Sixty-seventh Congress, 
involving $154,000,000 when it left the House—I think that was 
the sum. Since it left us there have been added to it hundreds 
of thousands of dollars more on items, many of which are legis- 
lative and on some of which at least this House has placed 
its condemnation. That is done; yet we can get no assurance 
whatever from the distinguished chairman in the closing hours 
of this Congress that we will be given another right to pass 
upon those questions. - 

We are the Representatives of the people, we Members of the 
House. We come directly from the people every two years. 
We are more directly responsible to the people in our districts 
than are our brethren at the other end of the Capitol. It is 
my colleagues here whom the people of this country hold 


chiefiy responsible for the expenditure of public money. I 
want to ask you whether you are going to act blindly in, this 
matter and send this bill to conference without some assurance 
that we will have the right finally to pass upon these new items 
in this measure? 

Let me call your attention to one of the small items involved 
in this bil. You may say it involyes only $117,000 for the 
building of a new conservatory in the Botanic Garden. If it 
involved only that I would not say a word. But there is a 
bigger question behind it than that. Through this amendment 
placed upon this bill some people in this District are seeking 
to remove the Botanic Garden from its present position and 
send it out to the outskirts of this city where land will be un- 
loaded on the Government at an enormous price, yet not worth 
one-tenth of what they are asking for it; and you will destroy 
one of the beautiful features of Washington, because there are 
many tourists who come to Washington who have not the time 
15 go out on the outskirts of the city to visit a Botanic Garden 
there. 

In Its present position they do have an opportunity to visit it, 
and they take advantage of it to go there and see the beautiful 
park, the flowers, and the plants and get valuable information 
from Superintendent Hess. That is the principle involved in 
this one minor amendment. Just as sure as this Congress 
adopts that Senate amendment, Just so sure as the sun shines, 
that Botanical Garden is going to be moved. We are going to 
lose it. I am not in favor of it. 

Now, you have given already to the fact-finding coal com- 
mission $200,000. You did that last October. You did it through 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wurys- 
tow], a man for whom I have the greatest admiration. I 
believe, from my knowledge gained of him here since we haye 
been in Congress together, that that legislation did not appeal to 
him personally, but he had to favor it under whip and spur, 
just like you have to dò things when the administration demands 
it. Thus only last October you gave this coal commission 
$200,000 of the people’s money. What benefit have the people 
derived from it? Oh, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers], when I objected to this coming up the other day, said 
it had been of great benefit in forcing the operators to adopt 
the wage seale, and that was for the benefit of the people. 

I just got a telegram from a man in West Virginia whom I 
never saw and do not know. TI asked some of his State delega- 
tion about him, and they say he is a substantial citizen of that 
State. I want to read the telegram to you, because he says 
what has been in my mind, and I think in the minds of the 
American people. The people of the country during this ter- 
rible winter, especially in New England and the Northwest, 
haye been without adequate fuel. The poor people of Washing- 
ton are paying $16.75 for their coal when they ought to get it 
for $10 a ton. Let me show you what the American people are 
thinking about this. Here is the telegram: 

BECKLEY, W. Va., March 2, 1923. 


Congressman BLANTON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Haye noticed your debate with Congressman Rocers over further 
moneys to United States Coal Commission and Congressman ROGERS’S 
statement “that this commission has already proven its worth by ro- 
viding a wage settlement for another year in the bituminous indus- 
try.“ We wonder if it has ever occurred to Congressman ROGERS that 
by the interference of this coal commission last January there was 
fastened upon the American coal consumers a further extension for 12 
months’ time of the highest wage ever paid the bituminous coal miner; 
and inasmuch as 70 per cent of the cost of producing coal is in wa 
there is bound to be reflected on the American people a continuation 
of the present high price of coal. The United States Coal Commission 
has already placed a burden amounting to millions of dollars upon 
our people by their action in advising that the now very high wage 
scale be continued for another 12 months. Why should our Govern- 
ment provide additional funds to carry on this farce? 

: Gro, WOLFE. 

Now, my colleagues, some of you remind me of the position 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] took 
a few hours ago. He said he was in favor of passing a law that 
on the 4th of March next all the new Congressmen and others 
should begin traveling over the United States on the people's 
money to learn things. He said that it would make them 
broader; he said that it would give them broader vision, make 
them broader men so that they would not vote for their localities 
against the interest of the whole people. 

Then I picked up yesterday’s Recorp and noticed that when 
the rural credit bill came up which affects every farmer in the 
United States, out of a delegation of 16 men in Massachusetts, 
there were but 2 who voted for that general measure. Two 
votes only for it from Massachusetts. Mr. UNDERHILL’s name 
was with the bunch who voted against that general measure. 
He said he had traveled down the Mississippi Valley, intimating 
that it was at Government expense, and that he had been broad- 
ened by it. [Laughter.] I want to say to my friends that since 
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1906 I have made seven visits to the city of Boston, but not at 
public expense and for every time not a dollar came from the 
Government. 

I believe in traveling and so do the Texas people, but the 
Texas people believe that when they travel they ought to pay 
their own expenses. The Texas people believe that instead 
of giving $600,000 to the coal fact-finding commission they 
would rather have some definite step taken that will see to it 
that next winter they will not be compelled to pay $16.75 
for coal. That is what the Texas people are interested in. 

You say you do not want to stop this work. You say you 
want the facts. I will tell you what you want to do—possibly 
the Democrats have been partly responsible for the necessity 
of this action. In the last election we had no business to 
make so many lame ducks in this Congress. We are partly 
to blame, because it Seems to be the policy of the present ad- 
ministration to give a fat job to every man who is retiring, 
So that you see we Democrats are possibly partly to blame. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I consumed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has nine min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, when the bill creating the fact-finding commission was 
before the House, the Representatives in Congress from my 
State, while not believing that any good would ever come out 
of the proposition, felt that since a great many people believed 
in commissions and that in order to remedy a bad situation all 
that was necessary was to appoint a commission—since the 
people were taking that view of the matter the solid delegation 
in the House from West Virginia, a great coal-producing State, 
voted as a unit for the bill. The bill provided an authorization 
of $200,000 to carry on the work. Now they tell us that the 
fund has been exhausted, and they are demanding $400,000 
more, and by a bill for an enabling act, which will come before 
the House this afternoon, they propose to extend the life of the 
commission. So that the object now is to extend the life of the 
commission until long after the next Congress meets and then 
no doubt they will seek to perpetuate the body indefinitely 

The commission is costing the coal industry millions of dol- 
lars. A coal operator in my State has informed me that the 
coal commission had demanded of his company copies of a 
record so great in volume that the company had to send off 
to a neighboring city to get a photographer to figure on the cost 
of making the necessary photographic copies of the record. 

The estimate that the photographer made was that the cost 
of. making the copies would amount to $28,000. The commis- 
sion demands that the operator go back for years and years 
and copy the pay rolls, go through old books of accounts, 
and bring over here a complete exhibit. Why is that being 
done? Because there is a man on this commission who once 
had something to do with the Federal Trade Commission, which 
latter concern does nothing but gather and pile up useless data. 
One of the things the coal commission proposes to do is to 
inquire into the titles of coal mines—as to “the ownership 
and title of tlhe mines.“ I presume they will want to employ 
a battery of a thousand or more lawyers to search out all of 
the titles of the mine holders in the country. Are we going to 
stand for that sort of thing, we men of the majority who are 
pledged to economy and to the observance of the mandate of 
the law of the Budget? Are we going to provide permanent 
jobs for these people so that they may install themselves in nice 
comfortable places where they can employ themselves leisurely ? 
When the vernal breezes begin to blow and the ice goes off 
the Great Lakes in the North, when coal shall be selling 
cheap, then the members of the commission will come forward 
and proclaim what a wonderful work they had accomplished, 
when as a matter of fact all that they have accomplished thus 
far is the fastening onto the people of the country for another 
year coal at prices as high as any that have heretofore prevailed 
in this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the last sentence of the tele- 
gram I was reading when my colleague became facetious shows 
that this citizen wanted to know why all of this expense should 
be foisted on the American taxpayer when there was no benefit 
to be derived from it. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Does the gentleman know why this 
coal operator does not want an investigation of the whole coal 
business? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know that, but I do know this: 
The gentleman says that he is a coal operator. He knows more 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


about it than I do. If he is a coal operator, I know this, that 
the coal operators and the coal miners have been playing this 
game together for 25 years, and they have been grinding the 
consumers between the upper and the nether millstones until 
they can hardly pay their taxes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And now the gentleman wants to stop an 
investigation of that situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, if I had not been in this House for six 
years and watched investigations, if I had not read the reports 
that the distinguished special committee on investigation made 
in the Bergdoll case, I might take some stock in these things, 
but in that particular case we found out how much money it 
cost the Government, and then, besides, I have watched for the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and the 
rest of his leaders, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and 
the balance of you to call up that report, and I know that they 
have all left that report sleep solemnly in a pigeonhole for 
months and months, although that select committee asked the 
Congress to take some action against the men who were re- 
sponsible for Bergdoll’s release, but not a single thing has ever 
been done about that report. I have watched them until I 
have become discouraged. I have never seen a fact-finding 
commission yet in the six years that I have been here that 
has ever brought a penny of benefit to the tax-paying people 
of the country, and that is why I am against your $600,000 
fact-finding coal commission. It brings no relief. 

This special select committee to investigate Bergdoll cost 
the Government $6,441.85. The special select committee pre- 
sided over by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
with its trip to the Pacific coast cost the Government $43,969.04. 
The special select committee presided over by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Granam] cost the Government $157,109.91. 
The Special Select Agricultural Committee in its travels over 
the United States cost the Government $10,913.21 for the House 
portion alone. And when I get time I will show how useless 
they have been. 

Just as that fellow said from West Virginia, the operators 
under the rule of this commission have had to pay the highest 
Wage scale known in the history of this country for the next 
12 months, and the people, the poor people of this Nation, 
have to bear the burden and the consequences. If they get 
coal at all they have to pay prices that a poor man can not 
pay, and if they had the money right now they could not get 
the coal. I am a Member of Congress, and I have good credit, 
but I have not got a hundred pounds of coal in my cellar to-day, 
and if a blizzard should come to-morrow I would have a hard 
time possibly getting coal unless I could borrow it from my 
neighbors. This coal commission has not done one cent of good. 
I am against spending $600,000 of the people’s money in keeping 
Federal patronage officeholders in fat jobs for the next two 
years, 

Mr, MADDEN. 
two years. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am but following the footsteps once set by 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mappren], because 
what I know about economy I learned from him four years ago. 
However, he has forgotten it all in the last four years while 
I have not, and still remembering the lesson that I learned 
from him I endeavor to practice it. Since the gentleman has 
been elevated to the chairmanship of this great committee he 
has been placed, unfortunately for the people of the country, 
where he can not carry on the fights for economy that he used 
to carry on. I follow like one of his shadows in the House 
and I am trying to do what he can not do; I am trying to do 
what he used to do, but which, by reason of present environ- 
ment, he is kept from doing now. Somebody must do it, some 
Republicans and some Democrats, if we are to save this Goy- 
ernment from bankruptcy. I hope you will not send this bill 
to conference until we have had an assurance from the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] that he is going to give us a 
chance to vote for every single item in the bill of any conse- 
quence which the House has not passed on heretofore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER -pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 197, noes 6. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules were 
suspended and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed the following con- 
ferees ; 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, 


This commission is not going to exist for 
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COAL FACT-FINDING COMMISSION. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 4160, as amended, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first graph of the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to establish a commission for the purpose of securing 
information in connection with questions relative to interstate com- 
merce in coal, and for other purposes,” approved September 22, 1922, 
is amended to read as follows: 

That for the pu Toone ot securing information in connection with 
— relative to interstate commerce In coal and all questions and 
po oblems arising out of and connected with the coal 3 thore ta is 

eby established a governmental agency to be known and designated 
as the United States Coal Commission, to be composed of not more than 
seven members appointed by the President of — United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of she Senate. Judges of courts of 
the United States shall be eligible sor appoianment as members of the 
commission, and the appointment, q cation, and service of a Juage 
as member shall in no wise affect 5 8 his tenure as judge. No 
member of the United States pgp oF or of the House o! epresenta- 
tives shall be eligible to serve bs commission. Sald commission 
shall elect a chairman by ma ort yote of its members and shall main- 

in central offices in the 8 but may, whenever 
t deems it necessary, meet nt ibs other place as it may deter- 
mine. A member of the commission may be removed by the President 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance in N but for no — 5 — cause, 
Bach member of Ssion shal] receive a salary of $7,500 a 
year, except that if a Judge of of eny court of the United States serves 
as a member of the co ssion, he shall continue to receive only his 
salary as judge, and shall receive no salary as a member of the com- 
mission, but any such judge hereafter serving as a member of the 
commission or who has heretofore under appointment by the Presi- 
dent aerved on or advised with the commission, shall be allowed for 
his necessary expenses of travel and reasonable ses of mainte- 
nance while necessarily away from his place is official residence as 
gano and in the service of the commission, same smount, soa 

n like certificate, as is by law allowed a and district Ju 

the United States when transacting official 8 ut places ot vid 
than their place of official residence as jud such payment to be 

id out of any appropriation for said commission, Any vacancy on 
ine commission shall filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. Said commission shall cease to exist one year after 


taking effect of this act.“ 
Sac. 2. That such act of tember 22, 1922, is amended by adding 
thereof the foll owing ; 


such 


a natar or “other State officer such oath shall be under the 
hand and official seal of such oficer.” 

Src. 2 That the seventeenth aragraph of such act of September 22, 
1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“That any person who shall willfully neglect or refuse to attend 
aud testify .or se, ar to produce or permit access to any book, 
account, record, document, 8 opounde 7 5 5 other evidence, 

the commission or 


auswer or 
t thereof, 


punished’ by a fine of mot more than $5,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and 
1 tht in e 


ence, any pe may 
ence pape 41 of the dintrict const of the United Statea for the dis, 
obedience to its process, 


orders, an uests; and the several district courts of the P United 
States 1757 hereby invested with jurisdiction in case of such contumacy 
or re ‘to obey the process, orders, and sts of the commission 


to issue an order requiring compliance therewith, Any failure to obey 
pe orias of the court may be punished by the court as a contempt 
ereo 
Sec. 4. That the last Fre of such act of September 22, 1922, 
amended 


to read as 
“There is hereby authorized to be a eh riated, out of any money 
the sum of 


in the Treasury not otherwise approp g 000, or 
so much thereof as may necessa 455 be available un expended, 
for carrying out the perte: diya Rete of 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a haad demanded? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speuker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. — 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is entitled te 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Alabama to 20 minutes. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lral, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LBA of California. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
the experiences of millions of coal consumers in the United 
States during the past 12 months should assure this bill an 
earnest and friendly consideration by the House. Before at- 
tempting to explain the proposed amendments embodied in 
this bill, I desire to say, contrary to what has been asserted 
here, there is no provision extending the life of the commis- 
sion appointed last fall. 

The first amendment proposed is in section 1 which makes 
judges of the Federal courts of the United States eligible for 
appointment to membership on the commission, The existing 
law prohibits the appointment of any judge to such a position 
as this where his salary exceeds $2.000 a year unless the ap- 
pointment is specifically authorized by law. So this section 
specifically authorizes the appointment of a Federal judge. 
Judge Alschuler, appointed to the Federal court under Presi- 
dent Wilson, was appointed a member of this commis- 
sion. Then the legal objection was raised which prohibited 
his serving. The adoption of this amendment would permit 
the continuation of Judge Alschuler as a member of this com- 
mission, 

Tn the second place this bill provides for a questionnaire to 
be sent out to persons having information concerning matters 
under investigation reguiring them to return to the coal com- 
mission under oath answers in writing in response to any 
questions so submitted. ‘There are in the United States 8,000 
coal mines. It is utterly impossible to take a deposition from ` 
each of those .coal-mining concerns. Therefore, this ques- 
tionnaire is considered important in order to make the infor- 
mation secured by the commission comprehensive, complete, 
and reliable, 

Section 8 provides for two things fundamentally. The first 
part of the section makes it a crime to refuse to furnish tes- 
timony required by the commission, whether by oral or written 
testimony, The latter part of section 3 makes it a criminal 
offense to give false testimony in reference to the questions 
submitted by the coal commission. These provisions are not 
essentially new or novel. Provisions much the same in sub- 
stance are found in the Federal Trade Commission act, the 
Tariff Commission act, and in the interstate commerce act. 

The last paragraph in the original bill on page 5 simply makes 
the Federal courts available for the commission in order to 
invoke their aid to compel the production of testimony and 
enforce obedience to the subpenis of the coal commission. 

The final proposal in this bill is section 4, which amends the 
last paragraph of the existing law by providing that the com- 
mission shall be authorized to expend $600,000 for the purpose 
of carrying on the investigation instead of the sum of $200,000 
originally authorized. That is the most Important of these 
proposed amendments. I want to call to the serious attention 
of the Honse a few things in this connection. In the first place 
we have already crossed the bridge as to whether or not there 
shall be an investigation. The investigation has been authorized 
and it is now being conducted. In the second place, I can say 
without reservation that the President appointed a commission 
of well-known men of the highest character and intelligence. 
No one that T know of in the slightest degree familiar with 
the reputation of those splendid members of the coal commis- 
sion doubts their ability or their sincerity of purpose, Those 
men regard the additional funds vital to the success of the in- 
vestigation. 

The coal industry of this country involves an investment of 
over $2,000,000,000. In includes 8.000 mines. We have coal 
enough in this country to supply the necessary wants of the con- 
sumer for 3,000 or 4,000 years to come. Nevertheless, for months 
people in homes have suffered for lack of sufficient coal to 
keep them warm. Although prices are extortionate they are 
still unable to get the coal required for ordinary domestic and 
commercial purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEA of California. May I have two minutes additional? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I yield the gentleman two additional min- 


utes, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEA of California. I will. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have not been able to get a 
copy of the bill, and I would like to have the gentleman inform 
me if this measure carries a provision to the effect that ques- 
tionnaires can be sent out to operators and others and, if they 
do not give evidence, they can be sent to prison? 
Mr. LEA of California. It does. 
Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Is not that carrying it a little 


too far? 
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Mr. LEA of California. It is a drastic provision but not more 
so than similar provisions in the Federal Trade Commission and 
interstate commerce acts. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that an injunction has been 
obtained by some of these dealers or coal operators restraining 
this commission from proceeding under the act of September 22. 
Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. LEA of California. I have no knowledge of such a pro- 
ceeding. As a matter of fact, the commission is busily engaged 
at the present time in securing the information authorized. 

Mr. LONDON. The object of this amendment is to fortify 
the commission 

Mr. LEA of California. The object is to make this investi- 
gation effective. In substance we propose to confer upon it 
powers such as the Federal Trade Commission now exercises 
in order to make this investigation effective. 

Mr. LONDON. It is not to meet any objection raised by the 
court? 

Mr. LEA of California. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will permit, how long 
has it been since the Federal Trade Commission went into an 
extended examination of this whole question? 

Mr. LEA of California. The Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigated within recent years. But as to the question of 
whether we shall investigate, Congress has already crossed that 
bridge. That question is now behind us, and having author- 
ized the investigation we ought to stand behind it by giving 
the commission the powers and funds necessary to make its 
work thorough and useful. 

The duties imposed upon the commission are very great. It 
is to deal with questions involving countless details and of 
monumental importance. The commission is charged with the 
duty of presenting the facts and recommending a solution for 
one of the greatest unsolved problems of our country—the prob- 
lem of supply and prices of coal. The amount asked is com- 
paratively small. Six hundred thousand dollars is a small sum 
compared to nearly 500,000,000 tons of coal annually consumed 
in the homes, factories, and in transportation in this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the request I made 
& moment ago to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have secured this permission 
from the House to extend my remarks in order to discuss the 
report filed by the special select committee on the escape of 
the notorious draft dodger, Grover Cleveland Bergdoll. 

On April 18, 1921, the House of Representatives adopted 
House Resolution No. 12, creating this select committee, grant- 
ing it clerical and legal help, authorizing it to administer oaths, 
summon and compel the attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of documents, and instructing said committee to 
report its findings to the House “at the earliest possible date,” 
and to make to the House “such recommendations as it shall 
deem pertinent and advisable.” 

Four months thereafter, to wit, on August 18, 1921, said 
committee filed with the House and had printed their report, 
signed by a majority of said committee, BEN JoHNson, O. R. 
LUHRING, and H. D. FrLoop, same being Report No. 354, first 
session, Sixty-seventh Congress, which report, with the recom- 
mendations of the committee therein, was referred to the House 
Calendar on August 18, 1921. 

This is March 2, 1923. Nineteen months and twelve days have 
gone by since said committee made its recommendations, and 
at no time has the majority steering committee ever made any 
attempt to have the report called up or any action taken on 
said recommendations. 

This special committee spent $6,441.85 of the people’s money 
out of the Treasury in making this investigation, and after 
appropriating and spending this large sum, the majority party, 
having absolute control of all legislative matters, seems to 
have lost all interest in the matter and buried the report in 
a pigeonhole. 

This is such an important case that I want to call attention to 
the salient facts as reported found by the committee. 

Bergdoll is now under 30 years of age and was subject to 
draft. He evaded same and became a slacker and fugitive for 
more than 18 months, and from different points in the United 
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States frequently sent taunting and defiant letters to the highest 
authorities of our Goyernment. 

After the armistice Grover C. Bergdoll returned to his home 
in Philadelphia and for several weeks hid out in four or five 
residences in and near Philadelphia. On the morning of Janu- 
ary 7, 1920, officers surrounded all of these residences. When 
they went to the Bergdoll residence his mother refused them 
admittance, although they told her they had a search warrant. 
Finally, after wasting much time, an officer shot into the door 
lock with his pistol, and upon opening the door Mrs. Bergdoll 
with an automatic pistol confronted the officers. When about to 
leave, after searching the house without success, an officer raised 
the top of a window seat and found Grover C. Bergdoll con- 
cealed there. 

Bergdoll was handcuffed to one officer, the key to the hand- 
cuffs being carried by another officer, and thus he was sent to 
the Government military disciplinary prison on Governors 
Island, in charge of Maj. John E. Hunt. In due time Bergdoll 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to five years' imprisonment 
for violating the draft laws. 

Under usual circumstances he would have been sent immedi- 
ately to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to serve his term there in the 
Federal penitentiary. But he was not sent. Under one pretext 
and another it was deferred. 

On May 20, 1920, he was permitted to leave the prison at 
Governors Island, dressed in Army uniform, accompanied by a 
guard of two sergeants, for the alleged purpose of going into the 
mountains of western Maryland to secure something more than 
$100,000 in gold which he claimed to have buried there. When 
he reached Philadelphia on that pretended mission he made his 
escape, drove through the country in an automobile, accom- 
panied by one Ike Stecker, to the Canadian line, and then went 
to Winnipeg, Canada, and by false representations secured pass- 
ports upon which they went to London, thence to Paris, and then 
into Germany. 

Concerning the details of this remarkable transaction, let me 
quote from the committee report, as follows: 


Shortly after Bergdoll's incarceration at Governors Island it was 
urged that he was of unsound mind; and, therefore, should be re- 
l However, he was declared to be of sound mind. 

Next, habeas corpus proceedin were instituted for the purpose 
of securing his release. The writ of habeas corpus failed to bring 
his release. Having been conyicted, and both the insanity plea an 
the habeas corpus proceedings having failed, some other means of 
securing his escape had to be resorted to. 

Until that time D. C. Gibboney, of Philadelphia, was chief counsel 
for Bergdol!. It is generally conceded that Gibboney was not much 
of a lawyer, but more of a practical manager for better lawyers. 
It is in evidence, and undisputed, that Gibboney, representing Bergdoll, 
sought to employ J John W. Westcott, a very eminent New Jersey 
lawyer. Westcott denies vigorously that he ever accepted the employ- 
ment; while Gen. Samuel Iden Ansell and his partner, Edward 8. 
Bailey, testified emphatically to the contrary. 

It is admitted that Judge Westcott wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of War. stating that he (Westcott) was “enormously” interested in 
Bergdoll’s court-martial trial and would be glad to bave the Secre- 
tary of War give his persona] attention to the case. The Secretary 
of War courteously replied, but said that the case had not come to 
his personal attention, and would not unless it reached him through 
the regular course of business. 

It is also admitted that upon a certain occasion Gibboney gave 
Judge Westcott a $1,000 bill in payment of “a” fee. Judge Westcott 
denied that it was in payment of any fee on account of any employ- 
meets by Bergdoll, stating that it was in payment of other employ- 
ments. 4 

Mrs. Bergdoll testified that at one time she paia Gibboney $10,000 
in 3 While she would not state that she ever gave Gibboney 
a $1,000 bill, she did state that she kept large sums of money in her 
house, and that upon different occasions she bad had many $1,000 bills. 
Winn, d those circumstances together it Is ssible that the $1,000 
bill which Jud Westcott r ved was paid to Gibboney by Mrs, 
Bergdoll and en by Gibboney to Judge Westeott, but not neces- 
eae on account of Bergdoll. 

After Bergdoll had finally escaped and had fed the country, the 
grand jury was about to meet in Philadelphia for the purpose of 
returning indictments against all those engaged in the — frye! 
through which Bergdoll escaped. Either just prior to the meeting of 
the Pare jury or ving their sittings, Judge Westcott wrote a letter 
to the Attorney General of the United States, confidently expressing 
the opinion that Gibboney was as innocent of any part in the con- 
spiracy as an unborn child. 

That letter was forwarded by the Attorney General to the district 
soe at Philadelphia. Gibboney was not indicted. 

The law firm of Ansell & Bailey was employed In April, 1920, by 
Gibboney to represent Bergdoll in an effort to have the court-martial 
conviction reversed or set aside. 

As already stated, both Ansell and Bailey testified that Westcott 
was cocounsel, but only in “an advisory capacity,” or as “ advisor of 
Mr. Gibboney.“ General Ansell fell out with Judge Westcott over this 
question and quit speaking to him because of differences in their 
statements concerning it. But their falling out has nothing to do 
with the real issue in the case. Westcott contended for none of 
Ansell’s fee. He merely declined to claim any of the honors (7) ac- 
companying the victory won, not through the courts but through 
the gold-hunting expedition. 

For the purposes of this investigation it is not deemed important 
whether Judge Westcott was a regularly employed and paid counsel 
for Bergdoll or whether as a friend to Gibboney he merely was coun- 
seling him. But it can not be disputed that he was acting in either 
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one or the other of those 8 Neither is it considered im- 
8 whether General ae 1 — in which of these two capacities 
udge Westcott was an ra — could neve made and 
ag make the same use of Judge Westcott regardless of the capacity 
which he was acting. 

It is interesting tor ‘know that General Ansell until a short wae 
before his employment in the Bergdoll case had been — ab ogy 7 in 
Regular Army of the United States for about 25 
during the war he was the next offlcer in authority to General 
Crowder, the Judge Advocate General. However, during — war Gen- 
eral Crowder was more directly concerned and employed in eee 
and executing the draft law, thus virtually leaving 


=~ paces Advoeate General. 
t the time above indicated General Ansell peresa 1 the ane 
se ey, 


ane associated himself Bas the law firm of An 
a specialty of hapaa Oi 
Somebody concei the. idea of concentrating Gibboney’s cunnin 
and energy, Westcott's influence with the then administration, an 
e standing with the Army agreed into one general scheme of 
defense or escape. Each of these th: ly or un- 
witti — was emeve and — at work at same 
on elther sas or both of tħese two propositions. 


It was known to Gibboney, Westcott, and Ansell that during the 
rages Octo uses, hadnt compliance wi ll, the mother 
0 e 


It must be that 
used by an, 


of plausibi 
until 


the case, 


ation. 


nor 


tem Sonne letter, as bey seems no 7 a ve bull thy strong 
ey fpe nee purposes. he Miss Sisson, 
tanographer, not to BN Lag ng N letter until the next morning. 
8 his home, with lead R wrote oo 
another —— . "morning that was 
signed by General Ansel- the firm of Ansell % —and 
sent to 
Miss Sisson, the . — enographer, preserved her shorthand notes of tha 
letter dictated on the ernoon of May 11, 1920. That letter was 
not sent. In her testimony before the committee she read those notes 


and reduced them to U copy, reading as follows: 
“ May 11, 1920. 
My Duar Gunweat Hannis; I wish to confirm, in this informal way, 
the statement I made to a few moments ago go orans in 3 of the the 
request that I am = ot oe aad She 9 
counsel for Grover Cle a so 


in imprisonment at Fort 7 — review the War 
Department, oer — 3 by Mr. D. C. Gib- 
<q towed probi or 055 CTT 
es orm a 0 
New Jersey. and . — — atana — and fayorably kno kao oa to Mr. 
Baker, is a consul mue ease and adviser of Mr. Ambonez. 
“ Last Friday Mr. J — —. came to 


normal par beliet. 
that Mr. Gibboney por Suda Bergdoll's statement to p 2 
of the numerous circumstances tem 


e inherited a very 55 
the heretofore developed t 

use of a ae. ot im of 
ce of his mother ha 

of an uate sense of responsibili in 
such matters. I am advised also that eS Tene Fees: TARIF 
ties which seem to have produced a desire in this . — man to get a 
the Tami control over his property, ungeverned by ther members of 


e ha 
motive for his action was 


pens sey ts Gt 
been 


property from for the care and 
I 9 that the control and 


alone, and 


or me 
it can be found only by him in person. He is now eres y perturbed 
with the apprehension that he may never recover it, and intensely 
anxious to be permitted to go with counsel and under guard to find —5 
He wishes to recover it and turn it over to some proper custodian fo 
safe-keeping and investment. 

“And such is my request. Upon all the faets before me a — 
entirely reasonable to me, and so it seemed to you. I hope 
it will seem so te the ry. T do not desire to ask Pine we ieee e. 
but only that which is necessary for this man te conserve what is h 
There can be no danger of escape. The department will, of course, send 
such guard as it sees fit, and alf expenses will be borne by us, -In 
addition, I shall ——— fos re ae counsel, responsible for the safe 
return of this lace of confinement and that no adyan- 
on on Bo abe as is granted other than that which 
fs the object of this request. 

May I ask that this communication, for the time being, will be kept 
within the knowledge of you and the Secretary alone, and may I ask 

ou to take it up at your very earliest convenience with Mr. Baker and 
et me know the result? 

* With Pha kindest regards, T am, 
Very sincerely yours.” 

The general tenor of the above letter, which was not sent to General 
Harris, should, by all means, be compared with the one which was 
sketched out that night with icad pencil, and which was sent the next 
day to General Harris. The changes made were most adroit and clever; 8 


were not authorized by other counsel in the case 
used; in some instances, were not warranted we th the facts. 
The letter actually sent reads as follows: 


SELL & goes ATTORNEYS at LAW, 


whose names wero 


ANS 
Suite 710-712 Riggs Building, Washington, D. C., May 11, 1920. 
My Dear GBEBNERAL HARRIS: Please permit me, in compliance with 
your helpful suggestion of a moment agoto place before you in this 


manner my request, concerning which ave just spoken to you, in 
behal? of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, together with a brief statement of 
the reasons therefor. 


This man, in virtue of his conviction and sentence as a so-call 
“ draft deserter” is now imprisoned at Fort Jay, pending the review o 
his trial by the War Department. I am his a orney. is home coun- 
sel in Philadelphia is Mr. D. C. ey, of unexcelled repute = aman 
and a lawyer. Of also, in a consulting capacity, is Judge 
Westcott, of New Jersey, whom doubtless the Secretary well knows. 
These gentlemen visited me last Friday and related to me a situation 
which we believe to be true and which impels us to submit this request. 

This young man was reared fatherless under family conditions, whi 


eyen when partiall ee throw considerable light u — conduct o 
his that, to sa e least, is * if not unintelligibl From his 
ted wealth. — 


father he inhe 
his re, be at times has 
secretive of his wealth. T r ge 
the many complex motives for his 3 
of. In any event, it is now known that he 
of money which was recovered a year or so ago. 
he also hid a second large sum, the remainder of his fortune ($150,000) 
ina lonely spot on a mountainside, distant about a day's journey from 
this ay that he placed the gold cain in a metallic 8 and took 
it hi mself, unaccompanied, and hid it in a spot which he alone can 
Circumstances indicate the truth of his statement, 
is now wrought up with fear and anxiety lest he may never re- 
cover the money, and accordingly earnestly asks me, other counsel 
fining d him, to endeavor to arrange it that he may go, under guard and 
is counsel, to recoyer the money and place it in safe-keeping ; 

all expense to be borne by us. 

We are 8 no i ay a the 8 liberty of 3 


the family . — to control 
ed and at others has become 
perha s is the most influential of 
— the instance I now speak 

did secrete one large sum 
He now declares that 


under prisoner has no desire to escape, nor could he 
wanted to. NotuitEetending the — as his counsel, I stand r 
sible for his prompt return to heat it advantage to him other 


than that involved in the object of this 


Ih this request may be granted im lately. It seems reasonable 
and risht to me, and also to you, and I hope—and doubt not that it 
will seem 80 to the the Secreta: 


ry. 

May I ask prompt action upon this request? May I also ask that, 
if possible, knowledge of the contents of this communication, for ob- 
vious reasons, be confined to you and the Secretary, and further that 
— notify me personally at the first practicable moment after you 

ve decided upon this request? 

With kind regards for your many courtesies, I am, 

Sincerely, 


S. T. ANSELE, 


The purpose of these changes is FAN when the two papers are 
compared and the end to be accomplished considered. 

In the first sentence of the letter which was not sent, and which 
afterwards was pruned and put into more seductive form, made the 
request of both General Harris and“ the — — of War; while 
the letter which was actually sent used this langua. 

It seems reasonable and right to me, and also t 755 you, and I hope 
and doubt not—that It will seem so to the 

If the letter had been sent as first written, t would have been 
necessary that VVV The second 
letter—the one that was sent—merel 
ht seem reasonable to e 


Westcott, formerly attorney general of New Jersey, and 
who doubtless is well and favorably known to Mr. Baker, is a consult- 
piat sen In the case and advisor of Mr. Gibboney.” 

hat sentence was changed to read as follows in the letter that was 


the exact 
The conclusion is irresist- 
ible that General Ansell was then using with emphasis the name of 
Judge Westcott to bring influence to bear upon the Secretary of War, 
should the communication ever reach him; and, just as certainly, to 
bring to bear additional influence with General Harris. 

Also, in the letter first dictated, he said that Judge Westcott was 
“advisor of Mr. Gibbonex.“ That expression or assertion Is left out 
of the letter which was sent. Is it possible that General Ansell, even 
at that time, was giving more or less thought, with the view of later 
dividing responsibil ty. to the attitude of nonemployment which Judge 
Westcott assumed? Westcott admitted that he “advised " with Gib- 
boney, but denied that he was employed by Bergdoll, and there is no 
contradictory proof. 

In the letter which was not sent General Ansell used this language: 

“Last Friday Mr. Gibboney, accompanied by Judge Westcott, came 
to my office and conferred with me about a situation concerning young 
Bergdoll’s property, which was so strange that the truth of it, under 
normal circumstances, would hardly justify belief.” 

Upon consideration by General Ansell that language must have 
appeared too strong. No doubt he was apprehensive that that lan- 
79 55 might raise with General Harris a question as to the plausl- 

ngs ot 2 Whole story. In that 8 General Ansell stated, in 

stance, that Gibboney and Westcott had conferred with him about 
2 73 — — which “would hardly justify belief.” So, if the story 
about which Ansell, Gibboney, and Westcott “conferred” woul 
“hardly justify belief,” it must be changed, if General Harris was 
expected to accept and act upon it. Then General Ansell's statement 
was changed into capt Hips io a plausible one that all of them—includ- 
ing Ansell—believed story; and, in consequence, were “ impelled ” 
to ares the request. 

The changed or altered statement reads as follows: 


“ These gentiemen visited me last Friday and related to me a situa- 
tion which we believe to be true and which impels us to submit this 
request. 
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When General Ansell dictated the statement that “ would peny 
justify belief,” that statement being the result of a conference wi 
Gibboney and Westcott, one must wonder whether or not those two 
8 or either of them, consented to the chan from lack of 

lief to one so certain that they were “impelled"’ by it to ask for 
Bergdoll's release. It is a self-evident fact—the others not being in 
Washington—that Ansel] made the change without consulting the 
others. He attributed to each of them a “belief” whi ps, 
neither entertained, In the first draft it is not stated t either 
1 the story, but in the second all are represented as believers 


t. 
It is interesting to note the reasons assigned by General Ansell for 
the burial of the gold. In the letter not sent, he uses this — — : 
“This young man has 8 inherited a very considerable 
property from his father. He has not heretofore developed that sense 
of responsibility required for the care and proper use of a large sum of 
poy, I understand that the control and influence of his mother 
aye not tended to the development of an adequate sense of responsi- 
bility in such matters. I am advised also that there have been 
family difficulties which seem to have produced a desire in this young 
man to get a physical control over property, ungoverned by the 
other members of the family.” 
In the letter actually sent to General Harris, General Ansell gave 
— ee as an explanation of the unusual conduct of Grover 


his young man was reared fatherless under family conditions, 
which, even when partially revealed, throw considerable ight upon con- 
duct of his that, to say the least, is strange if not uninte ible. From 
his father he inherited wealth. Apprehending the family desire to 
control his share, he at times has openly submitted and at others has 
become secretive of his wealth. This latter, perhaps, is the most in- 
oe ae many complex motives of his action in the instance 

now speak of.” 

In the letter not sent General Ansell speaks of certain vague “ family 
difficulties,” which “seem” to have caused Bergdoll to desire a physical 
control of his property. These paragraphs clearly illustrate the diffi- 
culties, which eyen the astute mind of Ansell could not overcome, in 
giving adequate and sufficient explanation of the motives which 
prompted Bergdoll to bury the gold. Some excuse for this conduct had 
to be given, and the labored efforts of Ansell have only tended to make 
confusion worse confounded. 

The letter which was not sent used the language: “ There can be no 
danger of escape.” ‘That was changed in the letter which was sent to: 
This prisoner has no desire to escape.“ That change makes the state- 
ment se gd to General Harris, and also lays the foundation for denial 

responsibility in the future for counsel not attending the 


least, that they would not 
Bergdoll had “no desire to 
The former statement, no doubt, was based on the then, but 


risoner was to be handcuffed; that a commis- 
sioned officer was to go along and that the guard was to be both ample 
and properly instructed. 

The first proposition, accompanied by the 5 
is quite different from the one that “the prisoner has no desire to 
escape,” especially since each and every one of the conditions just re- 
lated were to be utterly disregarded. 

It is going a long way for one of the counsel to make such a wide 
departure from the origina! statement without having the approval of 
the counsel whose names were used in the communication conveying 
the changed representations. 

In the letter which was sent there is something that does not appear 
in the one which was not sent. That language is this: 

“He (Bergdoll) is now wrought with fear and anxiety lest he may 
not recover the money, and 8 earnestly asked me 2 
other counsel joining him, to endeavor to arrange it that he ( doll) 
may go, under guard and with his- counsel, to recover the money and 
place it in safe-keeping ; all expenses to be borne by us.” 

When it is considered that General Ansell stated that he had no 
communication with Bergdoll after he saw him at Governors Island on 
April 17, when, acco to General l, no mention was made of 
the proposed search for the buried gold, was very remarkable, to say 


the least. 

It will be noticed that General Ansell says in the above quotation 
that Bergdoll earnestly asks him to endeavor to arrange it so that 
ke (Ber; —. rel go, under guard and with his consent, recover the 
a e! $ 

I at that time General Ansell had had “no communication” with 


3 * made that request of him? 


joining him“ in the request. 


joining t 
etter which General An 


his testimony 


repea 
ment that General Harris “did not epee m to accomp 


any Berg- 


some one or more of 


and his partner, Mr. 
Bailey, testified that the arr. ment was that Mr. Bailey was, 
at least, to meet the tion at Hagerstown, Mä., and accompany 
it during the remaining 20 or 25 miles of the 1 8 the 
spot, wheraithe id was said to be buried. aw firm of Ansell & 
ay was employed by Bergdoll, but General Ansell did not pledge 

m to see to it that Bergdoll was returned. Instead, the pledge 


was General Ansell’s personal one. 


It has been admitted 
testified upon that point 
to accompany the expediti 


General Ansell and by everybody else who 
at at least one of Bergdoll's attorneys was 


on. 
General Ansell himself did not state that he told General Harris 


that he himself would not accompany the e. ition. He merely ex- 
pressed the opinion that General Harris did not expect” him to do 
60. If General Ansell himself was not to go, but counsel was to go 
then the question arises: Whom did General Harris “expect” would 
go? Neither of General Ansell’s letters—the one which was sent nor 

e one which was not sent—indicates that Westcott was to go. In 
the letter which was sent Westcott is referred to as an attorney “in 
a consulting capacity,” while in the one which was not sent Westcott 
was referred to as an “advisor of Mr. Gibboney,” In addition, West- 
cott is an old, isied man, not physically equal to the trip outlined 
by General Ansell. 

General Ansell himself did not in his testimony make even the 
slightest claim that Westcott was to go. ‘Therefore, according to Gen- 
eral Ansell, no attorney except Gibboney or Bail could have been 
expected to go. General Ansell says he himself did not contemplate 
making the trip, and since he knew that Judge Westcott could not if he 
would; and, further, since he knew two days and two nights before the 
expedition started that his partner, Mr. Bailey, was not he was 
bound to know that the only one of counsel who might possibly accom- 
pany the expedition from beginning to end was Mr. Gibboney. 

General Ansell knew several days in advance that the expedition 
would start May 20; and he knew that Gibboney himself did not con- 
template making more than a part, if any, of the journey. So there is 
no escape from the conclusion that General A’ knew at least two 
days and two nights before the journey started that his pledge made to 
General Harris in this respect was to be violated. 

When General Ansell was on the witness stand the question was put 
to him a number of times, and by different members of the coumniteee, 
to indicate at least one specific act done by him looking toward the re- 
demption of that pledge. To each and every one of these questions he 
was either nonresponsive or evasive. To some of them he replied, in 
substance, that he had sought to have Bergdoll recaptured the 
escape had been accomplished. In other words, all that he specifically 
claimed to have done was to undertake to lock the stable door after the 


75 of payment far in the fut 
indeed, that an officer, and not a private citizen, would have made the 


payment of a reward for making an arrest which he should have made 
regardless of the reward. 

The two letters—the one which was sent and the one which was not 
sent—when taken in connection with all of the other happenings in the 
case, show that General Ansell was not only taking advantage of his 
long association in the Army with General Harris, but was actually 
misleading him into haying Bergdoll released for the pw of seeking 
the alleged t also is clear that he undertook to use Judge 
for the purpose of bringing to bear a * influence upon 


of the gold-hunt release, which at last spelled Bergdoll’s Sraya 1 
ng, had no 
seen the ning? & of War in person, Ansell x 

write a letter to 


being 

Island to Washington and aporia to General Ansell at his residence 
on the night of the 17th of May, at which time it became understood 
and agreed between them that neither was to go upon any part of 
the expedition. The question naturally arises that if one or the other 
of them was to Bailey admits that he had to 
expedition at Hagerstown, Md.—why was there a change of mind, 
ust following ley's return from a visit to Bergdoll, to the effect 
hat neither was to 25 at all. And, further, why was not General 
Harris so advised? e was within a stone’s throw of them ge 

an 

a going? 
at „ 


even Baile 
Batley 


ceed beyond Philadelphia, where Mrs. oll says e was 
buried, and at which point Bergdoll esca 

The fact has been esta by Treasury officials that Mrs, = 
doll, during October and November. 1920, exchan. 105,000 in cur- 


gold by automobile from Wash 
About a month and a half 


his transfer to Governors I 
havin 
two 


sland, he there 5 tellin; 


ifferent amounts of gol 45, and 300; n e s 
tes she made two different burials of these amounts. She 
further states that her son neither knew that she had gotten gold nor 


It is admitted by Mrs. Bergdoll that young Bergdoll had been at 
her house in Philadelphia quite a little ween the time she got the 
old and the time when he was arresi taken away to Governors 


ted and 
y strange that he should be telling his associates 


in prison and counsel that he had buried two sums of gold, amounting 
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to more than $100,000, while, If we believe the mother, she had 
actually buried the two different sums aggregating approximately the 
Same amount of which Bergdoll himself was s; ag. 

The conclusion is not an unreasonable one that Mrs. Bergdoll did 
bury the gold gotten from the Treasury, and did make two different 
burials of it, then young Bergdoll must have known of the whole 
transaction. Otherwise he only imagined or dreamed of a condition 
that exactly coincided with the undisclosed but actual doings of his 


mother. 

On the 19th of April, 1920, General Ansell prepared a contract 
fixing the fee which the firm of Ansell & Bailey was to receive as 
attorneys for Bergdoll. That tentative contract was submitted by 
General Ansell to Mr. Gibboney for his approval, but Mr. Gibboney 
8 to approve it. Thereafter, on the 23d day of April, Mr. 
sibboney himself, representing Bergdoll with carte blanche authority, 
submitted a counter tentative contract to General Ansell. 

Under the terms of the first 2 contract Ansell & Bailey, 
according to the construction put upon it by Mr. Bailey, could have 
received $60,000. Still, accor 111 to Mr. Bailey, under the tentative 
gountercontract submitted by Mr, Gibboney, Ansell & Bailey could 
ave received $55,000. 

General Ansell stated in his testimony that the tentative contract 
ubmitted by Gibboney to him was never executed, notwithstanding 
the fact that he also stated that the terms of that tentative counter- 
contract were agreeable to him, Now, the N arises: If Gibboney 
prepared and submitted a paper whereby $55,000 was to be paid, and 
that paper was fully acceptable to Ansell, why was it not executed? 
Gibboney, when submitting the countercontract, was personally present 
with Ansell. All that was necessary was for both of them to sign it. 
Something, we know not what, only by surmise, must have become 
understood between those two men upon that occasion that caused 
them to abandon the execution of a contract agreeable to them both, 
But it is certain that after that date, from all the committee has been 
able to gather, neither the execution of that contract nor any other 
was eyer mentioned or pressed by elther of the proposed parties to it, 
General Ansell bad gone to the trouble to prepare a contract for em- 
ployment, and Gibboney had done the same about a counter one; ret, 
when their minds met in full 1 all attempts to conclude the 
contract were abandoned by both, 

For all that the committee really knows, General Ansell was em- 
loved by Gibboney to represent Bergdoll only in the then pending 
tigation between the United States and Bergdoll. General Ansell re- 
fused to even look at the first papers until he had been paid $100, and 
he refused to have anything to do with the case until he had been paid 
$5,000 more. Yet, we find him departing from that employment, and 
taking up another important piece of work, that of securing the expedi- 
tion, Without disclosed fee or contract for fee, when the actual work to 
be done by himself and partner, including the visit to Governors Island 
and the agreement to accompany the expedition for manr miles in a 
mountainous region, to say nothing of the obligation for the prisoner's 
return, was bigger and more onerous—besides being fraught with the 
danger of questionable ethics—than was the original proposition, for 
which he proposed to charge $60,000. 

The absence of a fee or a contract for one must be significant when 
taken in connection. with one whose ever first thought seems to have 
been given to the payment or securing of a large fee. 

The suggestion that Bergdoll's escape defeated the collection of the 
Ansell fee is fallacious. Bergdoll bad nearly a million doliars worth of 
property within reach with which to pay fees at any time, either for 
the preparation of the brief in the litary case or for procuring the 
gold-hunting expedition. Consequently it was not necessary to find 
the gold in order to get the fee. 

Already it has been shown that neither Ansell nor Bailey contemplated 
going with the expedition after Bailey’s return from Governors Island, 
where he saw Bergdoll two days before the expedition started. The 
only remaining attorney who might be expected by anybody, even by 
General ‘Ansell, himself, to go upon the expedition, was Gibboney, und 
he cven failed to accompany the expedition from New York to Phila- 
delphia. 4 

When Bergdoll arrived at the railroad station in North Philadel- 
phin from Governors Island, Gibboney was there to meet him with 
a letter of identification from Colonel Hunt. However, Gibboney rode 
only a few blocks in the automobile with Bergdoll and his guards, 
when he abandoned 7 ast never to join it again. 

Mrs, Bergdoll testifi that on the next morning after she received 
each of the sums of gold, she had her chauffeur to drive her away 


from her residence to a point where she said she buried it. The 
Bergdolls owned a farm about 11 miles out of cee ge Mrs. 
Bergdoll stated that sbe took the gold in her automobile and took 


aloug a shovel with which to bury it. She stated that when she had 
reached the spot of burial she sent her chauffeur away from the auto- 
mobile to gather apples, and that while he was gathering apples 
she buried the gold. If that be true, the gold was buried on the 
Bergdoll farm, and it was not contemplated that the expedition pro- 
cured by General Ansel] was to go beyond Philadelphia, Can It be 
ossible that an ascertainment of the fact that the gold which Mrs, 
ergdoll had gotten from the Treasury had been buried on the Bergdoll 
farm, not far from Philadelphia, caused all of counsel to repudiate the 
pledge that counsel was to accompany the expedition? 

The fact has been established that when Bergdoll and his guard 
arrived at North Philadelphia, under direction of Mr. Gibboney, who 
held Colonel Hunt's letter of identification, they went to the Bergdoll 
residence accompanied by “ Judge” Romig and Ike Stecker. Stecker 
is the man who fled with Bergdoll, and who now is in Germany with 
him. The further fact has been just as well established that on that 
very afternoon these same parties drove out to the Bergdoll farm and 
roamed about over it, instead of goi on to Hagerstown, Md., as 
represented to General Harris by General Ansell would be done. 

In view of the foregoing, how is it possible to hold General Ansell 
blameless? Being 46 gorra of age he is just in the prime of all of his 
abundant faculties. e is both able and alert. Intellectually he is 
wonderfully endowed ; and, having spent 25 years In the Army where 
he had every phase of human kind to deal with, we must believe that 
he was fully ra fees to counter any attempt at deception upon the 
part of Bergdoll, Gibboney, or the guards, He was far from being such 
a novice in the affairs of the world that Gibboney, Bergdoll mig, 
or the guards could have pulled the wool over his eyes and blinded 
him as to the inevitable result of the expedition which he alone had 
procured. Anybody who bas seen and heard all of those associated, 
either directly or indirectly, with the plan or manner of Bergdoll’s 
escape, not only must recognize General Ansell as the master mind of 
them all, but also as to thelr dominating and controlling spirit, He is 
not the kind of man that will merely follow, Upon the other hand, 
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his is the character of one who must lead. His ability, his experience, 
have equi him to lead even the most intelligent of associates, 

Bergdoll’s — 188 was the direct result of the proposition submitted 
by General Ansell to General Harris. Even if General Ansell did not 
conceive the plan, he presented it and pursued it to its accomplish- 
ment, The others had exhausted all remedies known to them as attor- 
neys 8 in the civil courts. It was General Ansell, resourceful 
and conversant with military possibilities, who must have conceived it. 

In fact, Gibboney, Romig, and the Bergdoll family, conspiring among 
themselyes, were unable to bring about the order for Bergdoll's release, 
Such, of course, was the object of the conspiracy; but in order to suc- 
cessfully accomplish it, it was absolutely necessary to have the active 
assistance and cooperation of Ansell and Bailey and Colonel Hunt. 
Without the aid of these latter Bergdoll could not have left Gov- 
ernors Island. 

hen Bergdoll was arrested on January 7, 1920, as already said, 
he was taken, in handcuffs, directly to Governors Island, N. L., and 
put in charge of Colonel Hunt, commandant of the military disci- 
plinary barracks at that place. 

While Bergdoll was confined there Colonel Hunt was several times 
arte of the dangerous character of Bergdoll and of the 28 
ef his attempting to escape. The police authorities at P e 
well knew Bergdoll’s character as a dangerous, reckless fellow. Not- 
withstanding that adyice, Colonel Hunt, according to his own test!- 
mony, 8 to rely upon a board of p-s-y-c-h-l-a-t-r-i-s-t-s as to 
Bergdoll’s character. 

When Bergdoll was arrested on 8 1920, after he had been 

a fugitive for more than a year and a it, approximately 30 guns 
and pistols were found in the house in which he was arrested, One 
of those guns was a rifle 8 with a Maxim silencer. All these 
weapons were removed from the house by Government authorities. 
Tlowever, immediately after his final escape from the same house on 
May 21, 1920, it was discovered that the supply had been replenished, 
as seyen shotguns in the meanwhile had been brought in. In addition 
there was a pistol or two and a blackjack in the house. After his 
escape to the Canadian line had been accomplished and he had aban- 
doned his automobile there a large revolver and a Lueger repeating 
pistol were found in his automobile. These facts bear out the Phila- 
jelphia lice in their opinion that Bergdoll was a dangerous man 
and would do violence if the occasion for doing so presented itself. 
the opinion of Colonel Hunt’s board of p-s-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t-s to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Colonel Hunt admitted that he disregarded the admonitions and 
warnings as to u character and his ible escape, and 
instead relled upon the diagnosis made by his board of p-s-y-c-h-i-a- 
t-r-i-s-t-s. When testifying in his own behalf during his court-martial 
So ane while referring to the warnings about Bergdoll, Colonel 

un SU 8 

+ + * “The weight of those two warnings—the legal obligation 
contained in them—was just about the legal obligations ef a com- 
munication from the mayor of Timbuctoo.” (P. 260, court-martial 
trial of Colonel Hunt.) 

One of the warnings given to Colonel Hunt was dated March 8. 
1920, and was signed by William Weigel, colonel, General Staff. The 
communication reads as follows: 

1. Attention is directed to letter from the department adjutant 
dated January 20, 1920, addressed to you and relating to Grover C. 


ic Ou. 

2. In addition to the precautions directed in the letter referred to 
above, the department commander directs that at all times when Berg- 
doll leaves the walls of Castle William, he be guarded by two armed 
sentinels. Whenever Bergdoll in his present status leaves the island 
the commanding general directs that he be handcuffed to one sentinel 
and guarded by another sentinel. The dangerous character of this 
prisoner has been reported by the police authorities of Philadelphia, 
who are ina 1 to know the amount of force which is probably 
necessary for his restraint, and this direction is made because of the 
information gained from these experienced police officials.” 

Relative to those warnings Colonel Hunt, in his court-martial trial, 
testified as follows: 

“Q. I asked you if you considered him a dangerous prisoner ?—- 
A. During the time of his trial I had more accurate information and 
was in better position to judge, in my opinion, of the dangerous char- 
acter of Bergdoll, of his criminal mind, than the Judge advocate, than 
the judge adyocate’s office, or the judge advocate of the department, or 
anybody else; I had received full information from a careful and scien- 
tific investigation, conducted by a board of officers, who inquired into 
his sanity. I received information from Major Baker, who was my 
p-s-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t, and I regarded it as absolutely dependable. At 
the time I received these two communications I knew all about Berg- 
doll. I had received the official and scientific opinion of an authority 
in regard to Bergdoll. Those letters were worth to me just as mu 
as they were based on facts, and they were not based on any facts at 
2 0 far as this information was concerned, there wasn't anything 
n that.’ 

That was one of the several instances of his defiance of superior au- 
thority in Bergdoll’s favor. 

In addition to the court-martial trial with which we are now deal- 
ing, Colonel Hunt was court- ed three times on the charge of 
drunkenness. In one of these court-martial proceedings he was sen- 
tenced to be dismissed from the service. Appeal was made to Presi- 
dent Taft, who, in his usual good nature, commuted his punishment 
to that of a reduction of 50 files. Upon one of these three occasions he 
undertook to anticipate and prevent conviction by making a solemn 
pledge that he would not indulge in any intoxicating liquors for a 
period of 10 years That promise he failed to keep. 

There can no better nor more conyin proof of Colonel Hunt's 

defiance of authority and ignoring of instructions than is found in his 
own testimony before his court-martial trial on account of the Bergdoll 
escape, 
‘Throughout that whole court-martial trial he contended that Berg- 
doll should have been treated like the least offending prisoner, not- 
withstanding the information which had been conveyed to him relative 
to Bergdoll’s dangerous character, and his 3 attempts at be 
His contention to that effect was based entirely upon the report of the 
p-8-y-c-h-i-a-t-r-i-s-t-s, the actual and patent facts to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Besides, Colonel Hunt was conducting the prison on an 
“uplift” policy. He introduced witnesses to rove, in effect, that it 
was better to trust Bergdoll to the extent t he did well-known 
harmless prisoners, than to keep him confined or under close surveil- 
lance, as he had been instructed to do. 

He resented ev . e made to him relative to keeping a 
close watch over rgdoll. His determination to pursue own 
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narrow way about things; his ignoring directions and defying instruc- 
tions from the higher authorities at Washington are not short of 
being criminal; and Bergdoll’s escape is traceable directly to that 
criminality as one of the several important happenings contributing 
to that deplorable end. 

Colonel Hunt first endeavored to excuse what justly may be termed 
the insufficient guard by claiming that he alone had e ht to 
determine how much of a guard should accompany the prisoner, 
and that nobody else had any right even to make suggestions as to 
the sufficiency of the guard. Throughout his testimony in the court- 
martial trial he constantly exhibited that resentment and defiance. 

When that attitude had aroused criticism, he sought shelter under 
the assertion that he did not have a cominlnioned officer who could 
be spared when the expedition started. 

He said that one commissioned officer was absent on leave, and 
that another had just returned from taking some prisoners ont to 
Leavenworth, and was too fatigued to then go upon this expedition; 
and that, in consequence, he sent the prisoner out accompanied by 
only two sergeants, 

hen he made that statement he must have thought that other 
people would overlook the fact that he himself could select the day 
and the hour when the e ition should start. ‘Therefore, he, after 
a conference with Bergdoll’s counsel and some of the convicted con- 
spirators, chose a day when, according to his own statements, he 
knew he could not comply with the instructions of his superior 
officers by sending a commissioned officer along. Except that he 
was acting in nee of instructions, and in collusion with the 
risoner, his friends and his attorneys, he would have selected a da 
or the ition when all instructions could have been compli 
with, including the sending of a commissioned officer. 

Bergdoll received surprisingly considerate treatment from Colonel 
Hunt. A man named Speicher slept in the same cell with Bergdoll. 
Speicher made many trips to New York during that time. There is 
no doubt that Bergdoll kept in close touch with the outside world 
through Speicher, as well as through others, 

Harry einberger, the New York lawyer, testified that Speicher 
—— one occasion came to his office and brought a note from Bergdoll. 
About that time Speicher got into some trouble and $200 was neeessa’ 
to get him out of it. at amount was paid by Bergdoll thron; 
his mother. If Speicher was receiving that gift and 5 others 
from Bergdoli and delivering communications to Welnberger, it is 
reasonably certain that he was delivering communications from Berg- 
doll to outsiders, and from outsiders to Bergdoll. 

Mrs. 3 testified that she was permitted to place $700 in the 
rison at the disposal of her son in order that he might purchase 
nickknacks for hts fellow prisoners. 

When O'Hare, one of the sergeants who was to accompany Berg- 
goll upon the expedition, was about to start thereon, he ed Colonel 
Hunt for handcuffs, but they were refuse 

While in prison Bergdoll and the other prisoners were clothed in 
prison garb, eastly distinguishable, and upon the clothing of each was 
a prison number. Colonel Hunt sent other prisoners than Bergdoll to 
Philadelphia, and he sent them in the prison b bearing their 
prison numbers. But when he came to send loll on his buried- 
gold mission he had the prison garb removed and clad him in the 
uniform of an honorable soldier, except there was no cord around the 
Þatband. It is quite easily seen that if Bergdoll had escaped in his 
prison garb, bearing a pemon number, many persons would have been 
willing to halt him and bring him to account; but the fact that he was 
clad in the uniform of a soldier of our country threw off suspicion and 
instead of blocking his escape made it easier, as all respected the 
uniform of the country. Every direction which looked toward Berg- 
doll’s safekeeping was rejected by Hunt, and 9 that might 
facilitate his escape was done without question or quibble. 

There is some eonflict between the testimony of Colonel Hunt and 
that of Sergeant O’Hare relative to the imstructions given by Colonel 
Hunt to O'Hare when he was told that hę was to go on the - 
tion as one of the two guards. Notwith ng this conflict it is 
ga certain that the main instructions given to O'Hare by Colonel 

unt were given 8 submitting to him and having him read 
the official letters from Washington. 

It appears that Colonel Hunt called Sergeant O'Hare into his office 
and told him that the expedition would start on the morning of the 
20th, and that he and another nt were to constitute the guard, 
but that as between himself and the other sergeant he, O'Hare, was to 
be the principal officer. 

Then Colonel Hunt gave the official letters to Sergeant O'Hare and 
told him to read them. While O'Hare was reading the letters Hunt 
turned to his desk and wrote with pen and ink. 

When O'Hare had finished reading the letters Hunt turned to him 
ani asked him if he understood them. O'Hare answered affirmatively. 

Colonel Hunt never asked O'Hare a single question for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether or not he correctly understood them. He 
made no effort whatever to learn whether O’Hare understood them 
just as he himself did. As a matter of fact, O'Hare left Colonel Hunt 
and went upon the expedition as the principal guard with only his 
own construction of the lett without haying them 1 er ar by 
Colonel Hunt and without ascertaining whether the two of them un- 
derstood the letter alike. 

O'Hare testified that when he asked Colonel Hunt to give him hand- 


cuffs, so that Bergdoll might be handcuff Hunt replied that hand- 
cuffs would make poan 708 8 
York, the sergeant who with O'Hare constituted the rd, admit- 


te was given no instructions whatever. If anything had happened 
to O'Hare, York would have been absolutely without any sort of 
instruction. 

As said, while O'Hare was reading the two letters Hunt was writ- 
Es a letter in longhand to Gibboney. That letter was shown by 

unt to O'Hare, that O'Hare might be able upon reaching North 
Philadelphia to identify Gibboney, by whom the letter was to be 
shown to O'Hare when he reached Philadelphia to report to Gibboney. 
That letter reads as follows: 

» GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y., May Tr, 1920. 
Mr. D. CLARENCE GIBEONEY. 

Sm: This letter is fo serve the purpose of your identification in the 
matter which was arranged in my quarters on Governors Island. 


Very respectfully, 
£ JohN E. Hunt, Major, Infantry. 
When O'Hare with his prisoner arrived at the North Philadelphia 
station, Gibboney went to O'Hare and presented the letter which had 
been written by Hunt, and which O'Hare had seen before it was mailed 
‘to Gibboney. O'Hare states positively, and the above letter and every 


other circumstance bears him out. that when the expedition reached 

North Philadelphia, Gibboney, as Bergdoll’s attorney, was to have con- 

trol as to where the should go. O'Hare, following his construc 

tion of the letters, including the one of identification written by Hunt, 

clearly showed that Hunt intended that O'Hare should re to Gib-* 
boney at Philadelphia, and there receive instructions from him as to the 

rest of the journey, since it is admitted by all that O'Hare knew neither 

the road nor the destination. 

Beleving, and correctly so, that from that moment Gibboney was to 
control their movements, O'Hare followed Gibboney’s Instructions and 
took Bergdoll to his own residence. 

It seems clear that it never was intended that the expedition should 
proceed beyond Philadelphia; and it is no difficult matter to determine 
who knew in advance that it was not to proceed further. 

Two days and two nights before the expedition started both Ansel] 
and Ralley abandoned any intention to ga that either may have had, as 
well as any understanding with anyone in authority that either of them 
was to meet the 1 at Hagerstown or anywhere else. Hunt did not 
direct O'Hare and York, the two guards, to com oll to go far- 
ther than Philadelphia. Instead he wrote the letter above referred to; 
showed it to O’Hare; then mailed 


Gibboney; or was it that Gibbone ust as O'Hare says, was to 
O'Hare where the party should yor Ahat letter was not written as an 
introduction of GIbboney or for any other unimportant matter. It was 
written with the serious and important intent of having O'Hare report 
to Gibboney for instructions not given him by Hunt himself. There can 
ene Gibons directions dne “party 
ollowing ney's directions entered an automobile. 
Searcely were they seated in the antomohile until Gibboney gave direc- 
iuobtin af & convenient. place to gr fe ther couitrvemns where Mie Bare 
nt place o the cour i 
A ite ASSAY Al. fat The tzeke, ll at whom mu 
either ney, Romig, nor Ike Stecker, all of whom said th 
TTF 
m to ou ys, had an: wW. w 
Berguoll and the guard at North Philadelphia. ee 


the n. Mrs. Bergd 
perchas ber meager supply of groceries from day to day, if — 


On this 17 there would have been no at the house for dinner 


if Bergdoll, O'Hare, and the others were not to be there, 

Bergdoll, her mother, and the ener. But, in addition to those 
three, there were present for er Mrs. Stecker, Grover Bergdoll, 
“Judge” Romig, Ike Stecker, 8 t and Sergeant York. 
Yet there was ample dinner for nine, 8 all those who were 


ted 
be pursued farther than Philadelphia that day because the automobile 


thers, arrived — 
doll residence nobody was there except Mrs. Bergdoll’s Aak on 


age. 

Bergdoll pro that they take a ride through the city until 
time, they having reached the Bergdoll house about 10 eck 5 
Oe ig RTE ee C Rang 

er a and was dinner ; 
tor three, sons, but for nine. : * 
T ner was over was proposed, not to h 

repaired, Dut to take another tide. -Nts also. thes ite see eee 
that ride they visited the Bergdoll farm, 11 miles out in the country. 
VVV 

ei rs. rgdoll, or T himself, ever b 
V Ris 

ev e Be 0 rm e return 

doll residence in Philadelphia. After Supper, was . 
nothing done by Ike Stecker, the chauffeur, locking toward the repair 
of the car; put, instead, the party took another ride in the alleged 
disabled car, during which time they went to a show and to a saloon. 

A bottle or bottles of gin were placed in different parts of the 
Bergdoll home, where any of the perar bgp partake of it at will, 
It is conceded that all except O'Hare k some of it. This will be 
mentioned again further slong 

It must be noticed that Gibboney, one of the oll attorne: 
and who had long been a friend and attorney for the gãoll Boy 
was out in town and not at the Bergdoll residence. It must also be 
noted that “Judge” fine an intimate friend and confidential ad- 
viser ot the family, was thin the residence with O'Hare, York, and 

e prisoner. 

It is interesting to see who Gibboney and Remig are. Gibboney was 
an attorney at law with but little knowledge of the law. His principal 
rofession or occupation was that of a self-styled uplifter or re- 
ormer, In the latter capacity he pretended to be 7 out the 
liquor traffic and other evils., The Bergdolls owned a brewery, and 


-and-by, Gibboney, as uplifter and reformer, came to be recognized 
by the authorities as one — wi for the sake of peace, sho 

about the issuing of licenses for these and other saloons. His ions 
relative to issuing licenses to the Bergdoll saloons not only did not 
cause a rupture between himself and the Bergdolls, but it brought him 
and them closer together. He was the man to whom Colonel Hunt de- 
livered Bergdoll and the two sergeants, York and O'Hare. In addition, 
Gibboney was the man who was on the outside of the Bergdoll residence 
si peter while “ Judge” Romig was within to report, which he did 

ephone. 

We is is i Romig? He was neyer a licensed attorney. He 
acguired the ti of “ judge" because he was a justice of the peace, 
before whom offenders in the Bergdoll saloons were tried for minor 
offenses, His conduct as justice of the peace so greatly endeared him 
to the senior Bergdoll that he, when upon his deathbed, asked “ Judge” 
Romig to look after Grover when he was gone. From that day until 
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this “ Judge” Romig has been a constant visitor at the Bergdoll resi- 
dence and their confidential adviser. It was he who accompanied Mrs. 
Bergdoll and drove her automobile from feng tn to Washington 
upon the two occasions when Mrs. Bergdoll got $105,000 in gold m 
the Federal 5 2 8 
up to this point it is scen that General Ansell procured the release 
of Bergdoll from Colonel Hunt; and Colonel Hunt placed Bergdoll in 
the hands of Sergeants O'Hare and York; and tui by Hunt's orders, 
delivered him to Gibboney, and Gibboney turned him over to Romig, 
the foster father, who accompanied him to the Bergdoll residence from 
which he escaped. All that was not accident; it was ge i 
in his letter to General Harris extolled the virtues of 


“Judge” one testified that upon that occasion Ber, 
of the contempla 


to Judge“ abn hg own testimony, he all but flew up into the air 
as soon as Bergdoll mentioned „gold“ to him; and he re rimand 
Bergdoll for having even mentioned “gold.” “Judge” Romig had 


105,000 in He 2 her to carry it from the Treasury Build- 

g at Washington into the automobile; 
her to carry it from the automobile int 
for some unaccountable reason he said he would not permit young Berg- 
doll, while at Governors Island, to even mention “gold.” By reference 
to Romig's testimony it will be seen that when asked if he believed the 
story of buried gold he stated that he believed the gold to be where h 

last seen it—that is, in the Bergdoll house. It must be conclud 
that Romig then knew that — 5 Se release and the expedition were 
not a hunt for gold, but intended for Bergdoll’s escape, and he com- 
menced in time to disclaim participation. : 

In the natural sequence of the conduct of O'Hare should 
next be considered; but, as the conduct and trial of Colonel Hunt are 
in such close intimacy with Col. C. C. Cresson, the judge advocate who 

rosecuted—or rather who was selected or detailed to prosecute Colonel 
unt—it A rere: pests that pis acts and omissions should be con- 
dered at 8 n the report. 
25 As ugly as 55 many phases of this whole matter, none is more de- 
fenseless 79 95 5 of Colonel Cresson in his pretended prose- 
cution of Colon unt. 

To turn those loose who turned Bergdoll loose but adds insult to 
injury, and Celonel Cresson was the principal one of the instruments 
through which this latter offense was perpetrated. 

Concretely put, Hunt was charged: 

* * * * * * . 

So all five counts were proven, three of them by Hunt's admissions, 

and yet the court found him “not guilty” on each and every one of 


ut 


em. 

There can be no question that Sergeant O'Hare was imposed upon 
by Colonel Hunt. owever, there can be no excuse made for the 
opportunity of escape which O'Hare gave Bergdoll. O'Hare was guilt 
oF unpardonable negligence during the night spent in the Bergdo 
residence in that he permitted Sergeant York to go upstairs and sleep 
with a bottle of gin while he remained downstairs and slept in the 
same room (in another bed) with Bergdoll. Unless Bergdoll had had a 
safer and just as certain plan of escape, he either would have taken 
O'Hare’s pistol from him while O'Hare was asleep or he would have 
covered him with one of his seven shotguns, compelled him to hold 
up his hands and remain silent, and then go away in the automobile, 
possibly taking O'Hare with him and throwing him out in the road 
at such point as might best suit his purposes. 

There can be no defense whatever made for Sergeant York. On 
their arrival at Philadelphia he got out of the automobile and went 
into a saloon. During that night and the next day at the Bergdoll 
residence on several occasions he drank gin, not only by himself but 
with the prisoner. He, too, is just as blamable as is O'Hare for 
letting Bergdoil get out of sight, He even did not sleep in the same 
room with the prisoner, Besides, when the telephone bells were ring- 
ing—no doubt as a signal to Bergdoll that everything was ready— 
York says he went to another floor of the house to get a drink of 
water when there was water on the floor which he was leaving. 

Lieut, Col. C. C. Cresson, as said, was the judge advocate detalled 
to prosecute Colonel Hunt in the court-martial trial. 

Even before any testimony was introduced, Colonel Cresson made the 
following statement to the court: r 

The Government disclaims, and personally and on behalf of the 
prosecution, any idea of there being anything crooked or any collu- 
sion on the part of Colonel Hunt in this matter, or that any money 
was used, the only charge in the matter being simply eee of duty 
and failure to take due precautions in the matter.” (P. 7, Hunt's 
court-martial trial record.) 

By that declaration Colonel Cresson fora notice that he would not, 
if he could, prove that be did not furnish a sufficient guard if he was 
bribed not to do so. 

In the same way this prosecuting attorney served notice that he 
would not prove, even if he could do so, that Colonel Hunt had failed 
to 7 commissioned officer along with the guard if he had been paid 
not to do so. 

The inevitable conclusion is that Bergdoll bought his way out; 
yet Colonel Cresson, the prosecutor, boldy announced that he would not 


. prove that to be the case even if he could. 


That statement by Colonel Cresson clearly shows what a shocking 
mockery the rest of the trial was. 

When O'Hare was on the witness stand in Colonel Hunt's court- 
martial trial, testifying in response to questions put to him by the 
prosecution, the prosecution itself endeavored to conceal a material 
art of the escapade indulged in at Philadelphia, as is shown by the 
following questions and answers, to be found on page 81 of the court- 
martial record; 


“ i yY ,, p 5 
Q. Ton got out to Bergdoll’s house about what time? 


Do you re- 
mem . I think it was between 11 and z 


n 12, the first time. 
4 N re ™ eng —5 1 day Ler ze sir. 5 ; a 
. ou stay ere un ow long—how lon id you stay 
there ?—A, on. must have stayed there—we had Ane there and 
stayed there until about 2 o'clock. 
Q. What you do this afternoon ?—A. Then took a ride around 
again in the afternoon. 

my Now, skip over to the next day. When was the last time you 
saw Bergdoll, as you remember it?“ 

One can not but wonder and continue to wonder why the prose- 
cution wanted to “skip over ” the escapade of that night when Bergdoll 
was taken to the show by the guard and Sergeant York went into the 
saloon. Could it be that the prosecution was “ whitewashing” Colonel 
Hunt's guards by . those incidents because the “ suitableness ” 
of the guard was one of the issues confronting Colonel. Hunt? 

„On page 90 of the court-martial proceedings it is shown that while 
O'Hare still was on the witness stand the prosecution itself volun- 
eae on 8 a follows: i 320 

8 n s proper to appear here that the sergeant is a man 
that never takes a drink. He has taken no drinks in 19 years.“ 

When O'Hare came to testify before the congressional investigating 
committee, he stated that prior to the Bergdoll affair he did not know 
Colonel Cresson, who was prosecuting, and that Colonel Cresson did 
not know him; and that it was impossible for Colonel Cresson. to 
know whether or not he (O’Hare) drank, 

Bergdoll escaped on May 21, 1920. Colonel Hunt’s court-martial 
proceedings commenced July 21 thereafter. During the two months 
which intervened between the time when Bergdol escaped and the 
beginning of Hunt's court-martial trial, Hunt was promoted from 
major to lieutenant colonel. Then, while the trial was going on 
announcement actually was made to the court, while in session, that 
ets Car Hunt had again been promoted, this time to the rank of 
colonel. 

Prisoners in making escapes use different instruments. Some use 
crowbars, some files, some saws, and some false keys, The instru- 
ment used by Bergdoll in making his escape was money. Crowbars, 
saws, and files make noise. There is an old, old saying that money 
talks.“ but in illegitimate transactions like this its talking is done in 
whispers, and, therefore, difficult of preot. 

No one can be so dense as not to know that Bergdoll could not have 


is accomplished by employin li 
to do it does not necessarily p FVV 
Money was spent layishly- by Bergdoll for the purpose of ingratiating 
ellow In- 


urposes, but 8. 
stay at Governors 
must be remembered 


with the ulterior design of escape. 
Island cost him at least $6,000 or 
in this connection that it was at General Ansell's request that Berg- 
done aß vane wae defined. 855 il leading to th 
e broad, well-defin ail leading to the esca did not bec 

unmistakably evident until General Ansell induced General Harris 1 75 
authorize the expedition to search for the gold. There can be no doubt 
about General Ansell’s ability and learning, but it is certain that he 
did not get into the case because of that ability and learning alone. 
His influence with the Army officers with whom but recently thereto- 
fore he had been so long associated must have been considered. e 
large fee contemplated by him evidently was based not only upon 
what he might accomplish through legal channels but, in addition, by 
exercised influence. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS IGNORED, 

Now, let me quote the conclusions finally reached by this 
special select committee and the recommendations they made to 
ne House of Representatives in their report. The committee 

d: 


While there are many who participated in the conspiracy leading to 
Bergdoll’s escape and the acquittal of those who brought it about, 
there are three who are infinitely more culpable than the rest. Those 
three are General Ansell, Colonel Hunt, and Col, C. C. Cresson. But 
thus far no punishment has been imposed upon anybody that could not 
be discharged by the Bergdoll millions and counted a mere trifle. 

General Ansell is now out of the Army. He is beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of court-martial proceedings, but provision should be made against 
his future practice before any of the departments, before any court- 
martial, or in the courts of the District of Columbia or the Nation, 
aboye whose safety and integrity he has placed gold. 

Colonel Hunt, within the next two months after he had participated 
80 criminally in the escape of Bergdoll, was promoted from major to 
colonel and immediately retired on the pay of $3,600 a year. t be- 
comes a serious question who is to pay this lifelong reward for his 
perfidy. Those whose backs already are burdened with the most 
onerous tax ever imposed must contribute; and, in addition, more than 
4,000,000 of our soldier boys must, throughout Colonel Hunt's remain- 
ing years, contribute to this munificent retirement fund in recognition 
only of his instrumentality in this national tragedy. An outra 
Nation uae the right to demand that Colonel Hunt’s annuity be 
continued, 

The conduct of Mr. Earl B. Wood should not go unnoticed. 

On April 80, 1920, John J. O'Connor, a special agent of the Govern- 
ment in the secret service, who had been sent to panagan a to look 
after the Bergdoll case, addressed a letter to Frank Burk, Assistant 
Director and Chief of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 

That letter reads as follows: 

“Dear Sin: On the evening of apr 27, Ideut, George C. McDonald, 
who has been and is cooperating with me in the Bergdoll cases, obtained 
information through one Jacob Strohm, an uncle 2 marriage of the 
Bergdoll boys, that Grover C. Bergdoll is to gain his release within a 
period of two weeks. 


is- 
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“The information, in substance, is that a Colonel Ansell, a Wash- 
ington attorney who has been retained by the Be ll family to attack 
the verdict of the court-martial, has guaran to bring about the 
release of Grover C. rgdoll for a consideration of $10,000. In an 
effort to gain his freedom, counsel for Bergdoll is feck alee to apply for 
the release on bond of Grover C. Bergdoll pending the decision of the 
court in reapplication for a writ of habeas corpua, which will give 
Bergdoll sufficient time to depart from the United States. 

“If this can be brought about, it will be a repetition of an applica- 
tion which was made before Judge Hand in the southern district of 
New York, and at the time of the application counsel requested that 
the prisoner be turned over to the custody of the United States marshal 
* decision. Judge Hand refused the request and ordered Bergdoll 
returned to the custody of the military authorities. 

“If there is some way to prevent Bergdoll’s being released pending 
the decision of the court before which the application will be made, 
we will have prevented Grover Bergdoll's escape, together with pro- 
tecting Colonel. Ansell, whom I believe to be misled, from having to 
explain the treacheries of his client and of his confederates: 


- “ Very respectfully, 
7: “Joun J. O'Connor, Special Agent.” 

When that letter reached the department it went to Mr. Wood, he 
having charge of all correspondence relating to the Bergdoll case. 

When Mr. Wood received the letter, he should have immediately 
brought it to the attention of the War Department, which then had 
charge z Bergdoll, for the purpose of having double precautions thrown 
around him. 

It seems that every happening—whether of act or omission—re- 
suited to Bergdoll's benefit, and not one to his real detriment. 

All this could not have been accident. Somebody, carrying con- 
vineing persuasives in great bundles, must have preceded every doing 
in the case, to xee that nothing was left to chance. 

“Mr. Jounxson. Did you bring the contents of that letter to the 
attention of anybody else? 

“Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

“Mr. JoHNsON. Do you take full nsibilit 
bring the conteuts of that letter to the attention of anybody 

Y Šire. Woop. Yes, sir; I take the responsibility. I handled fhe letter, 

“Mr. Jouxsox. Do you take full responsibility for not having brought 
it to the attention of anybody else? 

“Mr, Woop. Yes, sir; I take full responsibility for the way that 
letter was handled. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Do you take full responsibility for not having brought 
the contents of this letter to the attention of anybody else? 

“Mr. Woop. I do. 

“Mr, Jounson. That is all.“ 

Believing that no man of Mr. Wood's most extraordinary make-up 
should continue in the public service his is most 3 
recommended. More, it is recommended that he be forever disquall- 
fied from holding any appointive position whatever with the Goyern- 
ment of the United States. 

It has been said that there is perhaps no crime an exact definition 
of which is more difficult to give than the offense of conspiracy. It 
has been defined to be a combination of two or more persons by some 
concerted action to accomplish some criminal or unlawful purpose, 
or to accomplish some purpose not in itself criminal or unlawful by 
criminal or unlawful means. x 

The crime of conspiracy very, very frequently involves the use of 
money as a means to its successful accomplishment, and in such cases, 
as n general rule, it 1s not necessary that direct evidence be adduced of 
the payment a receipt of the consideration. It becomes a matter 
of inference from one fact to the existence of another. That is this 
case, 

It must be conceded that the motives which prompted Mrs. Bergdoll, 
the mother, and “Judge” Romig, the foster father, to take part in 
the conspiracy were not the motives that actuated either Gibboney, 
Ansell, ley, or Hunt. These latter had no affection for Grover 
Bergdoll, nor can it be sald that his plight aroused thelr humanitarian 
impulses. What then incited their activities? There was, of course, 
the Bergdoll fortune ever present. 

There are many, many offenses which are, indeed, most difficult of 
actual proof. There are a few impossible of proof except by circum- 
stances and by reasoning from cause to effect. 

The eye of man ts far more easily deceived than is his mature rea- 
soning and calm judgment. Money may pass from hand to hand in an 
instant, and at some obscure place and not be seen. While the passin 
of it may be proven beyond doubt, the consideration for which it di 
pass may be disputed. On the other hand, the full performance of the 
service to be rendered may be full established, still the passing of 
the money in payment for the service may be proven only by appeal 
from the eye to the mental consideration of a chain of established 
facts, Again, that is this case. 

Bergdoll escaped through the misdoing of somebody other than the 
Bergdoll family and their immediate, personal a tes, such as 


for the failure to 
else? 


Romig, Stecker, Gibboney, and Mrs. Bergdoll. It is ho that this 
report bares to the * the others Who are more guilty than even 
the Bergdoll family. Shall they go unwhipped of justice? 


The mother, the brother, the foster father—only those who ve 
shelter and comfort out of love for the black sheep of the family— 
have been convicted. Shall those who, for money, conceived, connived 
at, and executed the escape continue to practice in our Nation’s courts, 
to wear the uniform of an officer of our Army, or to collect an annuity 
from a wronged people? 


WHAT WILL THE HOUSR DO WITH IT? 

Is the House of Representatives going to bury this report 
without action? If so, why? Why should not the guilty be 
punished? Is anybody connected with the Government now 
shielding the guilty? The House of Representatives has spent 
$6,441.85 of the public money to make this investigation. and 
obtain the facts in this report. In what way is it going to 
benefit the people and the Nation? 

And what is to be done with General Ansell? Why was he 
employed as counsel by another select committee of the House, 
at a $15,000 fee, about the time the Bergdoll committee had 
him under investigation? Is the Government going to continue 
to employ him and pay him big fees? Concerning this problem, 
the Republican Party must make answer to the country, 
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Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extent my remarks in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
MUSCLE SHOALS. 


Mr. JEFFERIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the Muscle 
Shoals projects were constructed during the war. Nitrate 
plant No. 1, costing $13,000,000; nitrate plant No. 2, costing 
about $66,500,000; the Wilson Dam, on which was expended 
$17,000,000; in all, about $106,500,000 were expended from an 
appropriation of $200,000,000 under section 124 of the national 
defense act of 1916 and appropriations during the war for ar- 
maments of fortifications. The Government has authorized 
about $24,500,000 since the war to complete the Wilson Dam, 
including electrical power houses and generating equipment for 
120,000 horsepower and certain navigation facilities: It is ex- 
pected this work will be completed in 1925 or 1926. 

For the fixation of nitrogen there was constructed two plants, 
a modified Haber process for nitrate plant No. 1 and the eyan- 
amide process for plant No. 2. To these plants there are four 
important adjuncts—the Gorgas power plant, on the Warrior 
River 90 miles south of Muscle Shoals, costing $3,850,000; the 
transmission lines to Muscle Shoals, costing $960,000; the 
Waco Quarry, near Russellyille, Ala., 26 miles south of Muscle 
Shoals, costing $1,300,000. 

The synthetic-ammonia plant at nitrate plant No. 1 is a 
failure. Its capacity is rated at 22,000 tons of nitrates per 
annum, It is located on a 1,900-acre lot of land. In addition 
to a number of large, substantial buildings suitable for manu- 
facturing purposes, it contains 112 permanent dwelling houses, 
complete with furnaces, electric lighting and bathroom facili- 
ties, bachelor quarters with modern improvements containing 
accommodations for 35 people, 80 temporary houses for con- 
struction purposes, about 9 miles of macadam road, 8 miles of 
sewers, 4} miles of standard-gauge railroad, a water plant, and 
other necessary auxiliaries, These latter properties cost 
$3,500,000, 

The three plants at nitrate plant No. 1—for oxidation of am- 
monia into nitric acid, for the concentration of nitric acid, and 
for conversion of ammonia and nitrie acid into ammonia 
nitrate—can be successfully operated. Only the synthetic am- 
monia plant process is a failure, according to the report of 
Major Burns, of the nitrate division of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, who says, in his testimony before the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, that since the armistice a modified construction of 
a similar plant has been in successful operation on a commer- 
cial scale at Syracuse, N. Y. Major Burns further says that 
the Ordnance Department has made quite an extended study 
of plans for reconstruction of the synthetic ammonia process 
plant at nitrate plant No. 1 and that in the light of subsequent 
experience in this country it can be operated successfully. The 
Ordnance Department estimates the cost to reconstruct the 
plant to produce its rated capacity of 22,000 tons of nitrates per 
annum, including a necessary sulphate of ammonia plant for 
fertilizer production, would be $4,750,000. 

Nitrate plant No. 2 consists of a calcium-carbide plant, in- 
cluding necessary facilities for burning limestone and prepar- 
ing coke, and a plant for the extraction of nitrogen from air by 
the liquid-air process, a plant for the welding together of cal- 
cium carbide and nitrogen to form cyanamide, a plant for the 
conversion of cyanamide into ammonia, a plant for the conver- 
sion of half of the ammonia so formed into nitric acid, and a 
plant for the combination of nitric acid and ammonia for the 
formation of ammonium nitrate. The plant has a capacity of 
475 tons of calcium carbide per day, 600 tons of cyanamide per 
day, 150 tons of ammonia per day, the equivalent of 260 tons of 
100 per cent nitric acid per day, and 300 tons of ammonium 
nitrate per day, or 110,000 tons of ammonium nitrate per year. 
The capacity of this plant is five times the capacity of United 
States nitrate plant No. 1. 

This plant cost about $66,500,000. It is located on a site of 
2,300 acres and contains a 90,000-horsepower steam plant; 186 
permanent houses with electric lights, sewers, and water 
supply; a hotel with 100 rooms with modern improvements, 
thoroughly furnished; 366 temporary houses: 24 miles of im- 
proved roads, 37 miles of standard gauge railway; 20 miles 
of sewers; 16 miles of domestic and fire water supply; a 
60,000,000-gallon reservoir with filtering and pumping plants; 
and a 50-ton ice plant. These latter auxiliary facilities repre- 
sent a cost to the Government of approximately 525.000.000. 
In addition, it is estimated that there is material on hand 
worth about $5,000,000. 

The evidence before the committee is that it costs about 
$125,000 per year to tinance the caretaking of plants Nos, 1, 


l 
1 
2, and the Waco Quarry, The Government is realizing from 
a lease of the Gorgas steam plant, the transmission line, and 
the Sheffield steam plant approximately $250,000 per annum. 

Power generated at the steam plant at Sheffield has been 
used for two years to meet the needs of the power market, 
through interconnected transmission lines, in the States of 
Georgia and North and South Carolina. At one time during the 
coal emergency and the drought last year more than 45 cotton 
mills in these States, and a number of municipalities, were 
relieved of the necessity of either closing down their plants 
or materially curtailing their output by reason of power from 
this source generated with coal transported 100 miles or more 
from the Alabama coal fields. 

OBJECTS OF ORIGINAL LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
A NITRATE PLANT AND A POWER DAM. 

The original purpose stated in section 124 of the national 
defense act of 1916, under which these plants were first au- 
thorized, and the law now in effect, was to provide nitrates 
for explosives and fertilizers in peace time. The legislation 
vested in the President very large and discretionary powers in 
the conduct and management of the plants. 

Recently Congress has determined, pursuant to the policy ex- 
pressed in the national defense act of 1916, to complete the con- 
struction of Wilson Dam, including power houses and equip- 
ment suflicient to generate 120,000 horsepower, for which ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 new money has been appropriated or 
authorized. When complete the power equipment will be sufti- 
cient to develop all the available continuous prime power at the 
site and will have in reserve for any emergency the 90,000-horse- 
power steam plant which insures sufficient power for the con- 
tinnous operation of the plants in the use of the processes origi- 
nally planned. Im times of military necessity plant No. 2 is 
capable of fixing ‘sufficient nitrogen to supply 12 divisions or- 
ganized and equipped for combat in accordance with the condi- 
tions existing at the close of the World War, or an army of 
approximately 500,000 men. 

In order to equip nitrate plant No. 2 for the production of 
fertilizer it is estimated by the Ordnance Bureau that $3,500,000 
additional would be required. However, all the testimony of 
experts before the House and Senate committees and the state- 
ments of many scientists who have studied the question is that 
the cyanamide process is obsolete and that under the most 
favorable conditions fertilizer can not be manufactured on a 
commercial scale at prices to compete with other sources of 
supply. The recent statement of Dr. Charles L. Parsons, a 
leading authority in this country, supports this conclusion, 

THE FORD OFFPR. 


‘The original offer of Mr. Ford to take over the Muscle Shoals 
projects has undergone a number of changes, some at the in- 
stance of the Secretary of War and others at the request of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs and the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee. In its essentials he offers to take title in fee 
to the Waco Quarry, consisting of 450 acres of limestone de- 
posits, and a branch railroad 13 miles long, costing about $1,400,- 
000; nitrate plant No. 1, located on 1,900 acres of land, with its 
125 permanent building structures and plants; a complete in- 
dustrial community with sewerage, electricity, streets, walks, 
ete. ; the assignment of whatever contractual rights the Govern- 
ment has and its property interests in the Gorgas properties; 
the 90-mile transmission line to Sheffield; the completion of 
Wilson Dam and the construction of Dam No, 3, including the 
installation of power houses and electrical equipment necessary 
to generate 850,000 horse power, with a 100-year lease thereon. 
He also offers to take title to plant No. 2, located on 2.300 acres 
of land, including all its accessories heretofore enumerated and 
including the steam plant, the largest In the world, whieh alone 
cost $12,000,000. The cost to the Government of the properties, 
building, equipment, etc., title to which his offer contemplates 
will pass to his company, approximates $90,000,000. 

It is estimated by Army engineers that it will cost more than 
$55,000,000 to complete Wilson Dam and construct Dam No. 3. 

In consideration of the transfer of all this property to the 
Ford Co., and the additional expenditure of more than $55,- 
000,000 to complete Dam No. 2 and construct Dam No. 3, 
on which no work whatever has been done on any of the 14,000 
acres of necessary overflow lands acquired, the Ford Co. agrees 
to pay 4 per cent annually as rental on the cost of finish- 
ing Dam No. 2 and building Dam No. 3, excluding, however, the 
$17,000,000 heretofore invested in Dam No. 2. The lease is to 
run a period of 100 years. The full 4 per cent rental, however, 
will not begin until six years after the acceptance of the con- 
tract, 

The company also agrees to contribute $55,000 annually for 
repairs, maintenance, and operation of the dams, gates, and 
locks, “it being understood that all necessary fepairs, main- 
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tenance, and operation thereof shall be under the direction, care, 
and responsibility of the United States during the 100-year 
period,” but without obligation for any excess cost of repairs, 
maintenance, or operation of the gates and locks. No obliga- 
tions. whatever is assumed by the company in event any portion 
or all of either of said dams, the gates, or locks should break 
down, give way, or blow out. He also agrees to pay semi- 
annually $23,373. to a so-called sinking or amortization fund, 
which it shall become the duty of the Government to com- 
pound over a period of about 100 years estimated in that time to 
create a fund, of $48,000,000, with which the Government may 
reeoup the cost of construeting and equipping the two power 
dams. 

In event the Government does not conclude at the end of 100 
years itself to operate the power plants, but to lease or dispose 
of the same, the Ford Co. is to have the preferred right to 
renew the lease for the power plants upon such terms as Con- 
gress may them prescribe. 

The Ford Co,, for the benefit of the Government, undertakes 
to do three things: 

1. To maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in its present state of readiness, 
or its equivalent, for immediate operation in the manufacture of ma- 
terials necessary in time of war for the production of explosives. 

2. That when the national defense shall require “all or any of 
the operating facilities at nitrate plant No. 2 for the othe AR ra of 
materials nece: in the manufacture of explosives or other war 
materials ” the United States may take over and operate the same. 

&. As the principal consideration of his offer, the com y expressly 
agrees continuously for 100 years, except as prevented 88 
tion of the plant or by war, strikes, accidents, fires, or other causes 
ver hea its control, to manufacture nitrogen and 

3. The annual ction of such fertilizers shall contain a 
nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. 

Section 15 undertakes to bind the Ford corporation to supply 
the farmer fertilizer at fair prices and without excessive prof- 
its.” It provides that the maximum net profits shall not ex- 
ceed 8 per cent of the fair actual annual cost of production 
thereof.” For this purpose it attempts to create a beard, the 
majority of whose members shall be nominated by certain 
farmers’ organizations, whose duty it will be to determine 
what has been the cost of manufacture and sale of fertilizer 
products and the price whieh has been charged therefor, and, 
if necessary, for the purpose of limiting the annual profit to 
8 per cent, as aforesaid, shall regulate the prices at which said 
fertilizer may be sold by the company.” 

These are the essential features, obligations, and consider- 
ations of the proposed contract between the Government and 
the Ford corporation. 

The direct benefit to the Ford Co. can not be estimated or 
stated in terms of dollars, Aside from large parcels of real 
estate, valuable buildings, manufacturing plants thoroughly and 
completely equipped to begin immediately the operation of a 
manufacturing industrial center of great magnitude, located in 
the midst of unlimited raw materials, with railway and water 
transportation at hand, representing a cost to the American peo- 
ple of $90,000,000 and acquired for the nominal sum of $5,000,- 
000, payable in five installments, he and his successors in inter- 
est will enjoy for 100 years the exclusive, unrestricted, and un- 
regulated use of one of the great water-power resources on the 
eontinent, developed and equipped with public funds, on which 
he will in fact pay less than 3 per cent rental with a preferred 
right to renewal in event the Government does not at the end of 
100 years elect itself to operate the power plants. 

It must be remembered that the Government ceases upon 
acceptance of the Ford offer for $5,000,000 to own or exercise 
any property right at or in connection with the nitrate plants, 
notwithstanding it has a standing offer of $3,000,000 cash for its 
interest alone in the Gorgas plant and the transmission line. 

The exclusive and unregulated power franchise alone is worth 
millions of dollars in the open market. Mr. Ford’s immense 
industrial organization during the 100-year period would enjoy a 
tremendons advantage over other industrial power users, due to 
the important factor of a very cheap source of power. This water 
power will continue to Increase in value as coal deposits are 
depleted and the cost of mining advances. The immense sec- 
ondary power will increasingly become prime power as the 
flow of the river is regulated by the construction of additional 
power dams above and the construction of storage reservoirs 
on its upper tributaries by other parties to meet the growing 
demand and increased market value of hydropower. 

OBLIGATION TO PROVIDE NITRATES IN TIMP OF WAR INADEQUATE AND 
DOES NOT SECURE ANY ADVANTAGE THE GOVERNMENT OTHERWISE DOES 
NOT HAVE. 

Emphasis is placed by the Ford adherents upon the continu- 
ing obligations to maintain plant No. 2 in stand-by for the pro- 
duction of nitrates for explosives when the national defense of 
the United States shall require. His obligation in this respect 
can not extend beyond the engagements of his contract, which, 
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it must be noted, limits the duty of his company to respond 
to the requirements of the United States in an emergency to 
“all or any part of the operating facilities at nitrate plant 
No. 2.“ Section 14 of the fertilizer clause does not in terms 
require him to operate plant No. 2 for the production of nitrogen 
for munitions of war. He is required at the most to maintain 
it in stand-by condition. 

The language permits him to operate an equivalent plant or 
such other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto as he may 
construct. Subdivision (b) of the same section requires him 
to maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in its present state of readiness 
or its equivalent for the production of explosives or materials 
necessary in time of war, If the cyanamid plant is obsolete, as 
insisted by many experts, or should become so, and a more sim- 
ple, direct, and economical process should be employed, or should 
Mr. Ford rely for nitrogen upon by-product production, as 
he may do, under the contract, the obligation to turn over to 
the Government In an emergency the “operating facilities” 
at plant No. 2 within a very few years may become of very 
minor importance and of no value in view of the fact that his 
obligation limits the right of the Government to take over in 
case of national emergency only the operating facilities at plant 
No. 2. 

The Government in time of war unquestionably has the right 
to take over any and all properties, plants, or processes either 
at Muscle Shoals or elsewhere, whether in the hands of Mr. 
Ford or a number of concerns, in which case its obligation for 
compensation extends only to a reasonable remuneration to 
the owners for the use and occupancy thereof. Mr. Ford, in 
event such an emergency arises, requires the Government not 
only to protect his company from losses occasioned by such 
use, but it must return the property in as good condition as 
when received and also reasonably compensate the company 
for the use thereof. 

He is not required to operate plant No. 2 or maintain plant 
No. 2, or any plant whatever, in an up-to-date condition or 
abreast with the advance of science in the fixation of nitrogen 
from the air, either for fertilizer or explosives. His obliga- 
tion extends only to its maintenance in stand-by condition or 
its equivalent, So far as the obligation of the Ford contract 
extends, regardless of the lavish expenditures of the United 
States at Muscle Shoals in an effort to provide an independent 
and a new source of nitrates both for war and for fertilizer, 
it will during these 100 years be in no better situation than 
at present. Its investment of millions of dollars under the 
authority of Congress will be delivered into the hands of one 
individual or company without condition or reservation of any 
value or consequence that will advance the art of fixation of 
nitrogen from the air either for its use or benefit or that of 
the American people. There is no obligation to modernize the 
plant, 10, 20, or 50 years hence. Whatever research or ex- 
penditures Mr, Ford undertakes to employ, according to sub- 
division (a) of section 14, is limited to the production of com- 
mercial fertilizers by two methods, the electric furnace and in- 
dustrial chemistry. By such means even now a large portion 
of our nitrate supply is obtained. Therefore, Mr. Ford as- 
sumes no burden to the American people to explore new and 
untried methods for securing nitrates, The delivery to one 
individual, on such conditions, of immense war resources of 
great value constructed under authority of law, the principal 
object of which was to provide nitrates for explosives by air 
fixation processes aS a means of securing independence of 
foreign importations, can not be justified on any basis of sound 
public policy. 

THR PECULIAR HISTORY OF THE FERTILIZER PROVISIONS AND THEIR 

INADEQUACY. 

Mr. Ford does not contract either directly or indirectly or 
by inference to reduce the price of fertilizer, nor does he, con- 
trary to the general idea, agree to extract nitrogen from the 
air, either for explosives or fertilizers. In terms his company 
is not required to introduce into the fertilizer output of this 
country nitrogen from the air in any appreciable quantity. 
The company may without violence to its agreement, for all 
that appears in its proposed contract, supply the major portion 
of the 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen either from importations 
or from by-product production purchased in the open market 
or from its own plants, and thus defeat the very purpose which 
it is in the popular mind that at Muscle Shoals, as a result of 
the Ford offer, a new and additional supply of air nitrogen 
will be provided for fertilizer purposes. The only obligation 
is “to manufacture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, 
mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, at nitrate plant 
No. 2, or its equivalent, or at such other plant or plants adja- 
cent or near thereto as it may construct.” This is said with- 
out reference to quantity, so far as the obligation to manu- 


facture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers extends. The 
peculiar language of section 14, as regards the quantity of 
nitrogen, is that “the annual production of these fertilizers 
shall have a nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen.” : 

It must be borne in mind that, regardless of the enormous 
increase in fertilizer consumption for the next 100 years, the mini- 


mum requirements of the Ford offer is that the annual produc- 
tion of fertilizers by his company at or adjacent to Muscle 
Shoals, not from the air, shall have a nitrogen content of 
40,000 tons. Doctor Whitney, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, testified before the congressional committee touching the 
Ford offer that the normal increase in fertilizer consumption 
in the United States is about 74 per cent per annum, and that 
whereas annual consumption now is from seven to eight million 
tons, except for the war and recent high prices it would be 
from éen to twelve million tons. The Ford contract assumes 
no obligation to keep pace with the enormous increased demant 

by a corresponding increase in production at Muscle Shoals. 
He is not required to apply to this minimum production any 
specific amount of the power acquired at Dams 2 or 3. If 
through by-product production from his various plants he will 
construct in that community he is able to secure a minimum 
of 40,000 tons of nitrogen for fertilizer, his company has per- 
formed its obligation and is perfectly free to appropriate to its 
private, exclusive, and unregulated use all the water power to 
be developed at Muscle Shoals at Government expense. 

Any improvement in the art of nitrogen fixation, whether by 
the use of hydropower or otherwise, Mr. Ford is under no obli- 
gation to employ. except as the result of his own research, 
limited to electrical-furnace methods or industrial chemistry. 
In the meantime the Government has for 100 years denied itself 
or any citizen other than Mr. Ford the opportunity to employ 
the power or the facilities it has constructed for the production 
of nitrates for explosives or fertilizer, whether by present meth- 
ods, their improvement, or new methods brought forward by 
anyone other than Mr, Ford through the electrical furnace or 
by industrial chemistry. 


1, NEITHER ACCEPTANCE OF FORD OFFER NOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION AT MUSCLE SHOALS NECESSARY, 


The gentleman from Minois [Mr. MADDEN] bases his entire 
argument on the assumption that in adopting a policy relating 
to Muscle Shoals the Government must either engage in the de- 
velopment and operation of a fertilizer business itself or accept 
the offer of Henry Ferd for the property upon the identical terms 
proposed by Mr. Ford without change or alteration, This is an 
extraordinary proposition, Even if the Government were plan- 
ning to accept the services of Mr. Ford for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the general plan of the national defense act, as stated by 
Mr. Mappen, there should be and is ample justification for the 
closest scrutiny of the terms, and unless Mr. Ford is to be 
allowed to dictate to Congress and the country in the most arbi- 
trary manner every line of the proposed contract should be care- 
fully serutinized and the public interest safeguarded by suitable 
amendments. 

It is trne that certain proponents of the Ford offer have 
Insisted from the first that the offer was not subject to amend- 
ment, but it has already been many times amended, and it is 
now admitted by them that the amendments were beneficial. No 
public official assuming to deal with the matter impartially has 
heretofore taken the position now occupied by Mr. MADDEN of 
presenting the Ford offer on the one hand and Government opera- 
tion on the other as the only possible alternatives, 

The bill embodied in the majority report of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Representatives, though pro- 
viding for a contract with Mr. Ford, requires substantial amend- 
ment of the Ford offer. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen ] passes over with- 
out the slightest attention the policy recommendation set forth 
in the minority report of the Military Affairs Committee, con- 
curred in by a majority of the Republican members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, which is as follows: 

The Secretary of War should be authorized and directed to ask for 
further propositions for Muscle Shoals. Neither nitrate plants No, 1 
nor No. 3 skaala be sold. They cost the t ayers of this country too 
much money. They ought to be leased, together with the hydroelectric 
power created by dam No. 2, but this lease ought to be made under 
the Federal water power act. The Government would then have abso- 
lute authority and control over the lessees and their products. In this 
way no one man or set of men could have the entire benefit of this 
great project at that place. Then the Government could regulate the 
3 of fertilizer on the part of the lessee or any other manu- 
‘actured articles that the lessee would see fit to make. 

This sane suggestion contains no proposal for Government 
operation of the plants in peace times, but avoids the grant of 
a vast monopoly on unconscionable terms to Mr. Ford. 
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In the report made at the instance of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 
by L. L. Summers, an engineer, the courses open to the Gov- 
ernment are summarized as follows: 

First. That the Government retain the 


perty as it now stands as 
a reserve for war purposes, expending each year only sufficient money 
for the upkeep. 


md. The Government to complete the dams, thereby endeavoring 
to make it possible to operate the plant commercially in competition 


with private industry. 
Thi Jant and salvage the material, 


rd. The Government to wreck the 
abandoning, therefore, any possibility cheap hydraulic power at this 
y 


time or the improvement of navigation of the Ten River. 

Fourth. The sale of the property. to a group interested in the different 
industries cupable of being deyel at this plant. 

Fifth. The Henry Ford proposi 

Admitting that the second and third propositions are inadmis- 
sible, the summary amply illustrates the absurdity of the posi- 
tion of Mr. Mappen in assuming that the Government must 
choose between the Ford effer—which Mr. Summers describes 
as “ridiculous as to price - and objectionable Government op- 
“eration. 

Mr. MADDEN has consequently made a fundamental error in 
the very inception of his discussion of Muscle Shoals by assum- 
ing that the question can be determined by balancing the ad- 
vantages of the Ford offer against Government ownership and 
operation of fertilizer works. He has therefore made a totally 
incorrect analysis of the Muscle Shoals situation, which has 
resulted in a mere argument in favor of the Ford offer rather 
than a deliberate and impartial decision with all the factors 
of the problem taken into account, 

2. FORD OFFER VIOLATES PRINCIPLES OF FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT. 


In 1920, after many years of deliberation, Congress passed 
the Federal water power act, dealing with the use of water- 
power sites in navigable streams and on the public domain by 
private parties under Federal and State regulation. The act 
embodies the policy of the Government and should be strictly 
adhered to. The report of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the United States Senate (S. Rept. 831, 67th Cong., 
2d sess., p. 19) contains the following: 


Mr. Ford's offer is that Dams No. 2 and No. 3, when completed, to- 
ether with all of the abutting property, shall be leased to this corpora- 
ion for a period of 100 years. his provision of itself ought to be 

sufficient reason for the ungualified re, of the offer. The question 
of the development of water power on our navigable streams has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention at the hands of Congress. For a great 
yy years the question was debated not only in Congress but all over 
the country. The discussien finally culminated in the passage of the 
existing water-power act, which fixed the leasing term at 50 2 
Congress owes 3 to the generations that shall follow. It 
has no moral right to p de by law for the 8 of rights and 
privil that belong to future We 
to mo unborn generations 
to corporations to make millions o 
to all of the people. The power that can be develo from our 
na ble streams belongs to the public. No man or corporation ought 
to be given an unlimited right to the use of power developed on navi- 
je streams. No one can foresee what the conditions will be in 40, 
Éo, or 100 years. The indications are that water power will continue 
to increase in valne and that if the water power of our streams is 
prea away to corporations without regulation and for unlimited 
engths of time, they will be able to monopolize and control the com- 


nerations,* ve no moral right 


vi special ts and sivaleges 
. out Ba gah Min P ihat 


mercial world of the future to the detriment and the oppression of 
illions of our fellow citizens unborn. To compel by law now un- 
ore generations to surrender their rights to the power that God Al- 


mighty has placed in our streams and to give that power away to cor- 
porations, lly when they can not be regulated or controlled in 
way, will meet the condemnation of those who follow us. 
o lease this valuable water power to this corporation as pro 
in the Ford offer would in effect 1 our water power act. If this 
offer is accepted, it will be unfair to the water-power men who, after 
the long fight over the conservation of our water-power rete gown 
have accepted the water power act. It makes the water power ac 
in effect a scrap of paper. We must take human nature as it is, and 
dor ta 


it is practicall that every corporation that has heretofore 
made leases under the water power act for the development of water 
power will ng at the doors of Congress fer a modification 


be 
of their leases and the extension of the time from 50 to 100 years. 
And why should they not? If we make a 100-year lease to Mr. Ford’s 
corpora: are we not in honor bound to make a 100-year lease to 
Mr. Rockefeller's corporation? It can not be claimed In defense that 
we can afford to do this because of the confidence which the American 
people have in Mr. Ford and the lack of confidence they have in 
some of his comultimillionaires. We are not dealing with men; we 
are dealing with a corporation as unrestrained and as unlimited and 
as unregulated as any pirate that ever sailed the seas. „ Ford will 
have at best but a very few years of connection with this corpora- 
tion; but, notwithsta this fact, why should we be more lenient 
with a corporation organized by one man than another? Why should 
we say because a man is good or great, and in whom we have confi- 
dence, that we should give him a special privilege, a particular inber- 
itance, that we would give to no one else? Conceding all of the 


virtues — Mr. Ford that his friends ye —— ym is that an 
reaso: corpora organized m should ven a 
lege ae pda — almost unlimited value that we re to extend 


Has it come to this that the honest and 


Christian to a 
city than it would permit an 
ing features of every 2 government is that its laws should apply 


higher rate for lighting the homes of the 
infidel to charge? One of the outstand- 


to all of the citizens and it is seldom that citizens who are 

honest and who have li a life of uprightness ask the State to 

- + orto tae agen ee ee ay: hay: laws ssed 
em eges over 

There is no attempt made in Nr. ‘ord’ 2 we 


ficiary 


gift, other oration. 
He is not claiming the many things that plan, na in his behalf 
by ho are spreading propaganda 
ry demanding that Congress shall accept his offer. 

If there were no other reason for rejecting this offer, it ought 
to be rejected for this one 8 alone, and if it is accepted with 
this provision in it, then Congress ought to lay down the bars and 
permit any organization organized by oe Drege person to have the 
same privilege and the same ht of a se for 100 years of com- 
plete and unregulated control of power developed from our navigable 
streams. It is im t also to note that this 100-year lease under 

tion does not begin to run until the construction 

is completed and until equipment for at least 100,000 

bo er are constructed and installed and ready for „ 80 

ot 100-year period, as a matter of fact, is in reality more than 
years. 


In the view submitted by the minority members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House (H. Rept. 1084, 67th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 8) the minority members said: 

We desire to direct the attention of the House to the fact that only 


a short while ago the Congress of the United States a water 
power act that 3 among other things, that no lessee, after the 
passage of said a could be given a water-power privilege in any of 


the waters of the United States for a lease period covering more than 
50 years. The Federal water power act further provides that all 
lessees of water power shall be surrounded by certain governmental 
restrictions as set forth in sald act. It even so far as to restrict 
the profits the lessee can make on whatever 


will 
of 100 gas; commencing from the day of 


ering a peri 
the finishing of the work of said 


installing of th 


Accordi to the statements of his own representatives, the manu- 
facturing of fertilizer will be a small part of his activities there zeo 
vided this gigantic plant is turned over to him. These representatives 
say that he will engage in the gap manufacturing business, and 
all through their testimony, let it be remembered, they say that he 
will only make fertilizer provided he finds it te be profitable to his 
concern. He will manufacture, perhaps, automobiles, surely parts for 
automobiles, plows, harrows, and other farm implements. 


VIOLATION NATIONAL POLICY FEDERAL WATER POWER Ar. 


Owing to numerous attacks upon the Federal water power 
act a committee was recently organized, known as the National 
Committee for Defense of the Federal Water Power Act. 
Among the members of this committee are: Hx-Secretaries of 
the Interior Walter L. Fisher and James R. Garfield, ex-Secre- 
taries of War Henry L. Stimpson, Lindley M. Garrison, and 
Newton D, Baker, and David F. Houston. Among the other 
members are Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania; Gov. Henry 
J. Allen, of Kansas; Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, former Commis- 
sioner of Corporations; Gov. John M. Parker, of Louisiana; Mr. 
Philip P. Wells, ex-counsel for the Interior Department; Mr. 
Henry P. Graves, ex-Chief Forester of the United States. The 
committee contains nearly all of the former Government of- 
ficials who administered the laws of the United States in re- 
spect to the use of water-power sites in navigable streams and 
on the public domain prior to the passage of the Federal water 
power act. In a public statement by the counsel of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Philip F. Wells, the committee said concerning the 
Ford offer: 

If this pro were a ted by Congress every corporation which 
has or desi 8 — or viege would 2 a Sone on Mr. 
Ford's terms; and how could they be denied? The acceptance of his 
offer would be a deadly blow to the application of the principles of 
conservation to the use of water power. 

The water power act of 1920 embodies those principles, and thereby 
ee the public interest full development without hav- 


in 83 
£ i° S8 —.— Shah de Mared to a maximum 


. That 

SR: t the lessee shall pay the Government a smal] rental for 
the power privilege when he builds his own dam and other works, 
and a larger and fair rental when he uses works constructed by the 


ment. 

“3. That the lessee must submit to regulation by State authority, 
or if there is no State authority by the Federal Power Commission, 
of the services he renders and the prices he charges for light and power. 

4. That any excess profits over a fair, liberal return on the 
actual investment shall be made over to the blic in the form of a 
reduced price for the lessee’s works at the end of his 50-year term, 

“5, t States and cities ħave first call on power sites. 

None of ts would be imposed under the Ford offer, 
acceptance of which by Congress would therefore be eer tanta- 
mount to a repudiation of the Federal water power a 

In a formal statement dealing with the Ford offer one of the 
members of the committee, Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, said: 

Its real vice is that it smashes ht through the vital principles a 


straig! 
of the Federal water power act for the protection of the public. 
1. It is a grant for 100 years, 


2. It provides for no rental ents whatsoever for the use of the 
site. and only an absurdly sma Twente’ for the use of the works built 
with Government money. 

3. There is no proyision whatsoever to prevent the making of ex- 
cessive profits on the Ford Co.’s actual investment, nor to require any 
transfer of such exc to the public, 

4. There is no regulation whatsoever of the distribution or use of 
the power. 

5. There is no provision that it shall be used for public service in 
any way. 

5. The Ford Co. is not uired in an wey to contribute to 
the cost of storage reservoirs ‘ fter built upstream. Such reser- 
voirs would enormously inerease the value of the Ford Co.'s site, 
and the Government is now making a survey for such storage develop- 


ment. 

Now, $85,000,000, more or less, lost once, while it sounds large to 
most of ns, is not vital in a nation’s life. But to break down the 
great principles that protect our eternal water powers, to which more 
and more we shall have to turn for the power that drives our indus- 
tries; to rob indefinite future generations of the protection which we 
new have on water power und bave lost on our other resources; and 
to do this when our chief other source of power, the coal mines, is 
cx torent S more and more of a critical problem—a problem that at this 
moment 
this is nothing short of national insanity. 


‘These vital considerations were not even alluded to by Mr. 
Mapvew in his analysis of the Muscle Shoals situation. 
8. FORD GUABANTIBS NOT SUFFICIENT. 
Mr. Mappen summarizes the Ford offer in the following 
terms. He says: 
Mr. Ford then 


agrees— 
First. To operate nitrate plant No. 2 in the manufacture of nitrates | 


at its full present capacity, namely, 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per 
annum, for a period of 100 years. 

Second. To maintain nitrate plant No. 2 at all times in efficient, 
modernized operating condition for the use of the Government in time 


war. 

Third. To provide fertilizer to the full capacity of nitrate plant No. 
a mR Drong, it any, limited to 8 per cent above the fair actual cost 
0 uction. 

Mourth. To supply such 8 of fertilizers, mixed or unmixed. 
An agreement to furnish mixed fertilizer composed of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash will necessitate the erection by Mr. Ford at his 
own expense of a phosphoric-acid plant at Muscle Shoals, estimated to 
cost $15,000,000, which the Government would have to do if we should 
decide to operate ourselves. 

Fifth. To research fertilizer et ae and to employ such improved 


methods as may be found suecessful. 

Sixth. That the capital of $10,000,000 of the 1 ep 4 to be formed 
shall be lable for the fulfillment of the contract, ed up-—please 
note this—by Mr. Ford's entire personal estate and that of his beirs 
and assigns. 

And Mr. Mappren adds: 

I do not think any of you entertain question but that the pur- 
res for which the undertaking was authorized will be entirely ful- 

1 


led under this offer, and I think you will all agree that the guaran-, 


re wholly adequate. So asstming, I will now address myself 
fine consideration proposed by Mr. Ford. 

The summary itself is incorrect on the face of the record. 
For imstance, there is not a single word in the contract sub- 
mitted which requires Mr. Ford to manufacture phosphoric 
acid, much less to spend $15,000,000 or any other sum in the 
construction of a phosphoric-acid plant. 

Mr. Mappen is wholly in error in this statement. 

Nor is Mr. Mappen's assumption that the so-called guaranties 
are admittedly adequate borne out by the facts, 

In the view of the minority members of the House Military 
Affalrs Committee heretofore quoted, the minority members 
said: 

If this company that is to be formed to take over Muscle Shoals is 
indeed in earnest about making fertilizers, why is it that Mr. Ford's 
representatives have always refused to a a clause in the contract 
written 1 members of the Military Affairs Committee that would 
make it ding upon him to make fertilizers in all circumstances what- 
ever else he might do with the Muscle Shoals plant? Such a clause 
was three times prepared by the committee, and it was three times 
rejected, and the 9 75 of Mr. Ford that is now before the House 
was written by his lawyers and contains no clause whatever that 
would compel his e e throughout the 100-year period to manufac- 
ture fertilizer unconditionally. 


These responsible Menibers of the House at least did not. 


subscribe to the assumption of Mr. Mappen that the guaranties 
are suflicient. 

The entire history of the negotiations with Mr. Ford is 
replete with .efforts to secure a binding agreement as to fer- 
tilizer, and the record shows that these efforts were skillfully 
and successfully avoided by Mr. Ford. 


The first communication of Mr. Ford on this subject was ad- 


dressed to Gen. Lansing H. Beach, Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, under date of July 8, 1921. In this letter 
Mr. Ford offered to organize a company which should agree as 
follows: 

12, If the United States agrees to sell, and the company purchases 
these several 8 nitrate plants, quarry, steam-power plants, 
transnrission lines, ete., and at prices und on terms mutually satisfac- 
tory, the company will operate nitrate plant No. 2 to 8 
present . in the ee of nitrogen and other fertilizer com- 

th the following special objectives : 

a) Yo determine ‘by research on a commercial scale whether, by 
means of electricfurnace methods aud industrial chemistry, there may 
be produced fertilizer compounds of higher grade and at cheaper prices 
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s at least brought home to the citizen by fis empty coal bin—. 
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than the fertilizer-using farmers have in the past been able to pro- 


cure, and to determine whether, in a broad way, the application of 
electricity and industrial 1 may do for tbe agricultural in- 
dustry of the country what they have economically accomplished for 
other industries. 


(b) To maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in a state of readiness to be 
promptly operated in the manufacture of materials necessary in time 
of war for the production of explosives. 

Secretary Weeks did not consider the above as constituting 
a binding agreement on the part of Mr. Ford to make fertilizer, 
His reasons are fully set forth in his testimony before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs (hearings before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 67th 
Cong., 2d sess., vol. 1, pp. 28, 29). In the course of this testi- 
8 Mr. Weeks reported the following conversation with Mr. 

ord: 

Mr. Wengs. * * * J said to him (Mr. Ford),“ Win you -guarantee 


to continue to manufacture fertilizer during the life of the contract?” 
He replied that he would not, 
* + * * * * * 
I said in effect: “You might stop the manufacture of fertilizer in 


five years or in any time to the great disappointment of the people 
down there.” 


He said: “Of course, I am going to stop if I can not manufacture 
it profitably.” 

To meet the objections of the Secretary and to induce him to 
transmit the proposal to Congress Mr, Ford submitted a modi- 
fied proposal under date of January 25, 1922, inclosing certain 
modifications in which the language of the fertilizer paragraph 
became as follows: 

The company agrees to te nitrate plant No. 2 at the approxi- 
mate present annual capacity of its machinery and equipment in the 
ee of nitrogen and other er compounds (said capacity 
oes 2 * 5 2 tons of 5 nitrate per 

m roughou e lease 0 except as ma t 
strikes, accidents, fires, or 9 beyond its eonteol. — tutte 


agrees: 

(a) To determine by research whether by means of electric-furnace 
methods and industrial chemistry there may be produced on a com- 
mercial seale fertilizer compounds of higher de and at lower prices 
than fertilizer-using farmers have in the been able to obtain, and 
to determine whether in a broad er the application of electricity and 
industrial 5 may accomplish for the agricultural industry of 
the country what they have economically accomplished for other indus- 


tries. 
(b) To maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in its t state of readiness 


or its equivalent for imm te operation in the manufacture of mate- 
rials necessary in time of war for the production of explosives. 

In addition, to meet the further objections of the Secretary 
of War—as shown by the testimony referred to—Mr, Ford 
added a new provision to subdivision 19 of his proposal, as 
follows: = 

+ * * Upon acceptance of the promises, undertakings, and obliga- 
tions shall be binding upon the United States and jointly and sev- 
erally upon the undersigned, his heirs, representatives, and assigns, 
and the company * * *. 

The trouble with that is that it still only binds Mr. Ford 
to organize a company and start it going with $10,000,000. 
All the other agreements are agreements of the company, 
limited, of course, by its assets, As the company will pay out 
$5,000,000 immediately to the Government only half of the 
$10,000,000 remains at most to guarantee fertilizer production. 

Subsequently, during the hearings given by the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, Mr. Ford authorized his representa- 
tives further to modify the so-called fertilizer guaranty in 
the following language (new matter italicized) ; 

The company agrees to operate nitrate plant No. 2 using the most 
economical source of power at the approximate present annual ca- 
pacity of its machinery and equipment in the pr uction of nitrogen 
and other com ertilizers (said capacity being equal to approxt- 
mately 110,000 tons of ammonium nitrate per annum) throughout the 
lease period, except as it may be prevented by strikes, accidents, fires, 
or other causes beyond its e and further agrees: 


(a) To determine by research whether by means of electric-furnace 
methods and industrial chemistry there may be produced on a com- 


b) To maintain Rolda plant No, 2 in its present state of readiness 
or its equivalent for immediate o tion in the manufacture of 
materials necessary in time of war for the production of explosives. 

The modifieations did not, however, appear to the committee 
to guarantee the manufacture of fertilizer nor fulfill the 
promises frequently made to the committee by Mr. Ford's 
representatives in their verbal communications. 

For example, on February 13 (hearings before the Committee 
on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 67th Cong., 2d 
sess., vol. 1, p. 253), Mr. Mayo, chief engineer for Mr. Ford, 
testifying before the committee, stated: 


Mr. Ford intends to make a complete fertilizer. 

Mr, Morin. He intends to produce a complete fertilizer? 
Mr. Maxo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mortn. Would it be sold in this form to the farmer? 
Mr. Maro. Yes, sir. 
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It ig well known that a complete fertilizer suitable to be 
sold to the farmer, which is the promise contained in the above 
quotation from Mr. Ford's representative, contains suitable 
proportions not only of nitrogen but also of phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

That Mr. Ford’s representatives so understood and were lead- 
ing the committee to believe that Mr. Ford would manufacture 
a complete fertilizer in due proportions and that to do so he 
would be obliged to manufacture fertilizer in large quantities 
is shown in the further testimony of Mr. Mayo, page 308, as 
follows: 

Mr. James. How man 

Mr. Mayo, That all 
a filler or not. 

Mr. James, About how many—the least number of tons? 

Mr. Mayo. In my 1 it would run from a minimum of pos- 
—.— 200,000 tons up to a maximum of about 2,000,000 tons, de- 
pending upon the class of fertilizer, whether it carried a filler or not, 
and the proportion it did carry, If any. 

Similar assurances were also given by Mr. J. W. Worthington, 
who appeared before the committee with authority to speak 
for Mr. Ford. (Hearings, pp. 266, 267, and 279.) 

Relying upon these promises, the committee sought to secure 
from Mr. Ford a similar statement over his own signature. 
Accordingly the committee drew up and submitted to all the 
bidders whose proposals had been referred to the committee 
a set of standard requirements, containing, as to fertilizer, the 
following: 

Inasmuch as the manufacture of commercial fertilizers for our soils 
and the sale and distribution of the same to the farmers and other 
users thereof constitute one of the n considerations of this 
offer moving to the Government of the Uni States and its people, the 
company expressly agrees that it will continuously through the lease 
period, except when prevented by war, accidents, fires, unavoidable 
strikes, or acts of Providence, manufacture annually at nitrate plant 
No. 2, or at such other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto as it 
may construct, 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, and will manufacture the 
same into complete fertilizer and ferti r materials, and for that 
purpose it will manufacture or otherwise procure the remaining neces- 
sary additional fertilizer ingredients in sufficient quantities Pas r- 
tional to the said 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen and mix and blend 
such fertilizer Ingredients, with or without binder and filler, in such 
proportions as to make properly balanced commercial fertilizer. If 
during the lease period said nitrate plant No. 2 is destroyed or dam- 
aged 1 — any canse, the company agrees to restore such plant within 
a reasonable time to its former capacity for all purposes. * * * 

In reply, Mr. Ford, under date of May 31, 1922, addressed a 
letter to Hon, Jurus Kany, chairman of the committee, in 
which he ignored the fertilizer guaranty requirements of the 
committee, and said, after a discussion of a matter immaterial 


to this issue: s 

1 am sending a final proposal containing all the amendments sug- 
gested by the committee to which I can consistently agree. 

The final proposal transmitted with this letter contained as 
to the fertilizer guaranty no acceptance of the requirements of 
the committee in respect to the inclusion of phosphoric acid 
and potash in the commercial fertilizer suitable for the use of 
farmers. In fact, Mr. Ford reverted to the language heretofore 
offered to the committee and rejected by it as insufficient, 
evasive, and not binding him to carry out the yerbal promises 
made to the committee by his representatives quoted above. 
In short, Mr. Ford totally ignored the requirement that he 
should produce and utilize in connection with the nitrogen 
manufactured by him sufficient quantities of phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

This reply was, of course, unsatisfactory to the committee, 
and this fact was made known to the representatives of Mr. 
Ford. Subsequently upon that day Mr. Ford's representatives 
met with members of the committee, desiring to reach a com- 
mon ground of agreement, and the so-called fertilizer guaranty 
was again modified and finally reduced to the following lan- 
guage, and the next day accepted by the committee by an ex- 
tremely close vote: 

Sec. 12. Since the manufacture, sale, and distribution of commercial 
fertilizers to farmers and other users thereof constitute one of the prin- 
cipal considerations of this offer, the 3 expressly agrees that con- 
tinuously throughout the lease agree except as it may be prevented by 
reconstruction of the plant itself, or by war, strikes, accidents, fires, dr 
other causes beyond its control, it will manufacture nitrogen and other 
commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, 
according to demand, at nitrate plant No. 2 or its equivalent, or at such 
other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto as it may construct, using 
the most economical source of power available. The annual production 
of these fertilizers shall have a nitrogen content of at least 40, tons of 
fixed nitrogen, which is the present annual capacity of nitrate plant 
No. 2. If during the lease period said nitrate plant No. 2 is destroyed 
or damaged from any cause, the company agrees to restore such plant, 
within a reasonable time, to its former capacity and further a 8 

(a) To determine by research whether by means of electrie- furnace 
methods and industrial chemistry there may produced on a commercial 
scale fertilizer compounds of higher grade at lower prices than farmers 
and other users of commercial fertilizers have In the past been able to 
obtain and to determine whether in a broad way the application of elec- 
peng and industrial chemistry may accomplish for the e prin 
industry of the country what they have economically accomplished for 
other industries; and if so found and determined, to reasonably employ 
such improved methods. 


tons does he bind himself under his contract? 
epends on the mixture and whether you carry 


(b) To maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in its present state of readiness 
or Its equivalent for imm te operation in the manufacture of mate- 
rials necessary in time of war for the production of explosives. 

This is the version set forth in the McKenzie bill (H. R. 
11903), which includes the revised proposed Ford contract. 

In the version set forth in the McKenzie bill the personal 
underwriting clause in section 19 is eliminated. 

It is the contention of this memorandum that the above his- 
tory of the so-called “ fertilizer guaranty ” clauses of the Ford 
proposal not only exhibits a complete failure to submit an agree- 
ment which when accepted by the United States would bind Mr, 
Ford or even the company organized by him to make fertilizers 
suitable for the farmer's use at Muscle Shoals; but also exhibits 
an adroit and skillful avoidance by Mr. Ford of all effort to 
draw him into such a binding agreement, notwithstanding the 
repeated intimations and even assertions of his representatives 
and agents that he would render in fertilizer production a suit- 
able return to the country for favors sought of untold value in 
the form of Government property bestowed upon him in fee at 
a nominal price and the use for 100 years of one of the country’s 
greatest natural resources without compensation or restriction 
and with a renewal privilege making such use practically a 
perpetual largess from the Government. 

This examination of the various steps in the negotiations with 
Mr. Ford shows that Mr. Ford's proposal in its present form 
contains no obligation to make fertilizer suitable for the farm- 
ers’ use, including phosphoric acid and potash, as such a fer- 
tilizer requires. 

This is self-evident from perusal of the so-called “ final offer” 
as set forth in the McKenzie bill. Mr. Ford originally chose 
this method. 

The McKenzie bill entirely omits the personal-llability clause 
above referred to, though that clause itself, as shown, is fatally 
defective. 

The idea of some personal liability was first introduced in 
the second proposal transmitted to Secretary Weeks. The 
wording was (subdivision 19): 

Upon acceptance, the promises, undertakings. d obligati h. 
be binding upon the United States and jointly, and. 8 aan 
the undersigned, his heirs, representatives, and assigns, and the 
company. 

Secretary Weeks referred to this (hearings, p. 28) as only 
a partial remedy. He construed the language as providing 
that proceedings could be brought against Mr. Ford, but 
added: 

Now, just what those preceedings would amount to in case he 
stopped manufacturing fertilizer, except a matter of damages against 
him or against the company, I am not very clear. > That is 
something that the committee may well take under consideration 
but I did suggest that it seemed to me that there should be a forfeit 
in case of a failure to carry out that part of the agreement, because 
in my conversation with Mr. Ford I said to him: “ Will P guar- 
antee to continue to manufacture fertilizer during the life of this 
contract?” He replied that he would not. said: “ Will you 
agred to invest a certain definite amount of money in the manufacture 
of this fertilizer?” and he said he would not. Now, of course, he 
does, in effect. 

I said, then, in effect: 
tilizer in five years or in any other time to the 
ment of the people down there,” and he said: “ Of 
going to stop if I can not manufacture it profitably.” 

Now, that being the case, and that idea being apparently in his 
head, it seems to me there should be some kind of forfeiture in case 
he fails to carry out this part of the agreement relating to the manu- 
facture of fertilizer, 

Mr. Ford is getting on in years. He is not going to be here man 
years, and no one knows what form his estate will be left in; and 
think there should be a suitable guaranty that that part of this agree- 
ment is to be carried out in mood faith by his successors without the 
necessity of bringing suit for damages. 

The claim does not even appear in the McKenzie bill, In the 
version there set forth Mr. Ford agrees to form a company and 
provide it with $10,000,000. Half of this will immediately be 
paid to the United States in exchange for property transferred 
in fee, Five million dollars will remain as the sole guaranty 
of the performance of the company’s obligation. The company 
may fail utterly without affecting Mr. Ford’s fortunes. He is 
exempt from liability. His estate is exempt. His heirs are 
exempt. What risks there are he takes to the extent of $10,- 
000,000. His liability is specifically limited by the familiar 
instrumentality of a corporation provided by our laws for the 
purpose of avoiding. extension of personal liability. 

However, in spite of Mr. MAppEN’s assumption, the obliga- 
tion upon Mr. Ford’s company to make fertilizer is expressed 
in terms raising grave doubt as to their binding character. 

As shown in the foregoing, Mr. Ford’s personal liability in 
the Muscle Shoals proposal, if any is involved, is specifically 
limited by the device of causing the agreement to be made by 
a subsidiary corporation of limited capital. Moreover, the 
language of the “ final offer” respecting fertilizer is such as to 
at least throw grave doubt upon its binding character. 


“You might stop the manufacture of fer- 
‘eat ee 
course, am 
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It should be noted in the first place that the sole obligation 
of the company is contained in the fertilizer section. Mr. 
Ford's company does not even purport to promise anything else. 
Vast power resources are turned over to the company prac- 
tically forever without compensation, but Mr. Ford makes no 
undertaking to use these enormous power resources for any 
public purpose whatever. Nor does his company. The power 
resources are to be exploited unrestrictedly for the private use 
of Mr. Ford and his company. The public has no reservation of 
use; Mr. Ford has no restriction of profit. He does not have 
to furnish power for public service. He does not have to share 
his profits with the public. In short, all the rest of the con- 
tract is for Mr. Ford. 

Consequently, the liabilities undertaken, if any there are, 
must be found in the engagements of the company—not Mr. 
Ford—with respect to fertilizer. 

As above quoted, this section of the proposal contains the fol- 
lowing significant words; 

„ * © The company expressly agrees that continuously through- 
out the lease period, exeept as it may prevented by reconstruction of 
the plant itself, or by war, strikes, accidents, fires, or other causes 
beyond its control, it will manufacture, * * + 

This is the language to which a magnifying glass should be 
applied. This is the only obligation in the contract, and it is to 
be carried out unless prevented by (1) reconstruction of the 
plant, (2) war, strikes, accidents, fires, or (3) other causes 
beyond the company’s control.” 

It could probably be contended that the words “or other 
causes beyond the company’s control” would furnish the com- 
pany an excuse for discontinuing fertilizer manufacture in case 
market conditions rendered further manufacture uuremunera- 
tive. There is a clause in the proposal which will be discussed 
hereafter which indicates that the idea in this business is that 
Mr. Ford shall have a profit of 8 per cent. Reading the proposal 
as a whole, a falling market beyond the control” of the 
company might easily be considered as relieving it of its obliga- 
tion, especially as Mr. Ford clearly stated in the process of 
negotiation that he intended to quit if fertilizer making proved 
unprofitable. The rule of law is familiar and admits of this 
interpretation. (United States v. Mescall, 215 U. S. 26.) 

But for the purposes of this argument it is sufficient to point 
out that the words of limitation introduce a grave doubt as to 
the binding character of the obligation. Why are those words 
there at all? They were not in the original offer, when Mr. Ford 
agreed only to experiment awhile with the fertilizer plant. 
They were introduced when he was compelled to “ offer” to 
run the plant “continuously. during the lease period.” Since 
then, though several times stricken out by the committee, they 
have reappeared when Mr. Ford was heard from. These words 
must be assigned a meaning. They could not be passed over— 
ignored—in any proper construction of the language under 
scrutiny; far less can they be regarded as negligible, in the 
face of the history of this clause, its frequent modification, 
Mr. Ford's persistence in retaining them against objection. 

There is another obscure phrase in this same critical section. 
The company must make fertilizer unless prevented “ by the re- 
construction of the plant.” What do these words mean—under 
the microscope? Do they mean that by causing the plant to be 
reconstructed for use in some other production the obligation 
to make fertilizer can be avoided? Possibly this is an extreme 
construction; but what do they mean and why are doubtful 
words permitted in so crucial a section? 

When it is considered that in this section alone is to be found 
whatever the company gives of real value for the almost price- 
less favors bestowed on Mr. Ferd, the importance of every word 
in this section is emphasized. On examination, the present 
langunge is found to be vague, uncertain, evasive, and at least 
possibly tlestructive of that entire portion of the structure in 
which the public alone is interested. 

Even if contract is performed, effect upon fertilizer prices 
is uncertain and there is no suggestion of agreement to lower 
fertilizer prices. The proposed contract will be searched in 
vain for any section, clause, or phrase which guarantees or 
even promises a reduction in the price of fertilizer to the 
farmer. As in the case of the so-called “fertilizer guaranty ” 
the verbal representations of Mr. Ford's representatives and 
Ford “offer” propagandists have suggested, implied, intimated, 
and even promised that “the farmer's fertilizer bill will be 
cut in half,” and so forth. The quoted phrase in particular 
has been press-agented throughout the country. 

But the only subdivision of the proposed contract dealing 
with this subject at all is subdivision 15, as follows: 


Sec. 15. In order that farmers and other users of fertilizers may 
be supplied with fertilizers at fair prices and without excessive 
profits, the company agrees that the maximum net profit which it 
shall make in t manufacture and sale of fertilizer products shall 
not exceed 8 per cent of the fair actual annual cost of production 
thereof, In order that this provision may be carried out, the com- 


pany agrees to the creation of a board of not more than nine voting 


members, chosen as follows: The three leading representative farm 
organizations, national in fact, namely, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, or their successor or successors, said 
successor or successors to be determined in case of controversy by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, shall each designate not more than 
seven candidates for said board in the first instance and thereafter 
for succession in office, not more than three candidates, The President 
shall nominate for membership on this board not more than seven 
of these candidates, selected to give representation to each of the 
above-mentioned organizations, sald nominations to be made subject 
to confirmation by the Senate, and there shall be two voting members 
of said board selected by the company: Provided, That not more than 
one shall be nominated by* the President from the same State; that 
if the Senate shall not confirm all of said seven nominees the Presi- 
dent shall send additional names from the said list of candidates 
until the Senate shall have confirmed seven: Provided further, That 
if either or any of said farm organizations or its or their successors 
z reason of the expiration of its or their charter or ceasing to func- 
tion or failing to maintain its organization, or for any cause or 
reason should decline, fail, or neglect to make such designations, then 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall make such designation or designa- 
tions for such or all of said organizations as may so decline, fuil, 
or neglect to make such designation; and if such designation is made 
ay. the Secretary of Agrieniture for only one or two of said organiza- 
tions, then such designation shall be made so as to give the remaining 
organization or anizations the same right and in the same pro- 
portion te designate candidates for said board as in the first in- 
stance and just as though all of said organizations were making such 
designations: Provided, however, That a failure to make designation 
at any one time shall not thereafter deprive any organization of its 
original rights under this section; And prorided further, That the 
terms of office of the first seven candidates nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate on the designation of said furm 
organizations shall be as follows: Two for a period of two years, 
two for a period of four years, and the remaining three for a period 
of six years, and t fter the nominations fer membership on sald 
board made by the President, except for unexpired terms, shall be 
for six years each. None of the members of said board shall draw 
compensation from the Government, except that any which may be 
nominated and confirmed on the designation of the Secretary of Ag- 
ricniture under the provisions hereof shall receive from the Govern- 
ment their actual expenses while engaged in work on said board. 2 

A representative of the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agri- 
culture, or its legal successor, to be appointed by the President, shall 
also be a member of the board serving in an advisory capacity with- 
out the right to vote. The said board shall determine what has been 
the cost of manufacture and sale of fertilizer s and the price 
which has been charged therefor, and, if necessary for the rpose 6 
limiting the annual profit to 8 per cent as 2 shall regulate the 
ptice at which said fertilizer may be sold by the company. ‘or these 
purposes said board shall have access to the books and records of the 
company at any reasonable time. In order that such fertilizer prod- 
ucts may be fairly distributed and economically 2 by farmers 
and other users thereof, the said board shall determine the equitable 
territorial distribution of the same and may in its discretion make 
reasonable regulation for the sale of all or a portion of such products 
by the company to farmers, thelr agencies, or organizations. If and 
when said rd can not agree upon its findings and determinations, 
then the points of disagreement shall be referred to the Federal Trade 
Commission for its legal successor) for arbitration and settlement, and 
the decision of said commission in such cases shall be final and binding 
upon the board. 

This subdivision promises nothing in the way of fertilizer 
price reduction. But it is interesting; what it does promise is 
a profit of 8 per cent to Mr. Ford. The board which is created 
has no power to deal with the price Mr. Ford asks for his fer- 
tilizer product unless Mr. Ford is selling it at a cost netting 
liim more than 8 per cent on the cost of production. Not an 
annual 8 per cent on his investment; 8 per cent on the cost of 
production. This might be any per cent—8, 10, 12, 15, or 20 per 
cent annually on his investment. 

But the board created by the proposed act can not function 
at all as to prices unless Mr. Ford has his 8 per cent on the 
cost of production. Even then it could only make a reduction 
to the point of Mr. Ford's 8 per cent profit on the cost of pro- 
duction, which, as stated, might be any per cent annually on 
his investment. 


(Nore.—The use of the word “annual” in the 8 per cent clause 
quoted above is meaningless, | as the same, working capital or invest- 
ment might be several times turned over“ during the annual period.) 

A practical guaranty of 8 per cent profit to Mr. Ford of no 
fertilizer manufacture is the real meaning of his proposal. 
The fact that the so-called price-fixing subdivision of this pro- 
posed contract really contains nothing definite except the 
promise of 8 per cent profit for Mr. Ford was apparently not 
accidental, In his testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture on May 1, 1922, Mr. Ford’s personal representative, 
Mr. Mayo, being pressed by Ford supporters on the committee 
to say something definite on the price of fertilizer to farmers, 
bluntly retorted; 

Mr. Mayo. The 
can make it out 
cent profit. 

If Mr. Ford's offer is to be the basis of a Government policy 
at Muscle Shoals, the so-called fertilizer guaranty (subdivision 
14) should be rewritten in the terms proposed by the House 
committee and summarily rejected by Mr. Ford, which contains 
the following: 

Inasmuch as the manufacture of commercial fertilizers for our soils 


and the sale and distribution of the same to the farmers and other 
users thereof constitute one of the principal considerations of this 


blic is entitled to the fertilizer as cheaply as we 
the best process that we can make it, plus § per 
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offer moving to the Government of the United States and its people, 
the company expressly agrees that it will continuously through 
lease period, except when prevented by war, accidents, fires, un- 
avoidable strikes, or acts of Providence, manufacture annually at 
nitrate plant No. 2, or at such other plant or plants adjacent or near 
thereto as it may construct, 40,000 tons of ed nitrogen, and will 
manufacture the same into complete fertilizer and fertilizer materials, 
and for that purpose it will manufacture or otherwise procure the 
remaining necessary additional fertilizer ingredients in sufficient 
quantities proportional to the said 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen and 
mix und blend such fertilizer ingredients, with or without binder 
r filler, in such proportion as to make properly balanced commercial 
ertilizer. If during the lease period said nitrate plant No. 2 is 
destroyed or damaged from ana cause, the company agrees to restore 
such plant within a reasonable time to its former capacity for all 
purposes . 

Subdivision 15 should also be rewritten in conformity with 
the above and should read as follows (new matter in italics) : 


SEC. 15. In order that farmers and other users of fertilizers may 
be supplied with fertilizers at loicer prices than those prevailing at the 
time of the making of this contract, the company agrees to the creation 
of a board of not more than nine voting members, chosen as follows: 
The three leading representative farm organizations, national in fact, 
namely, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, or their 
successor or successors (said successor or succesSors to be determined 
in case of controversy by the Secretary of Agriculture), shall each 
designate not more than seven candidates for said board in the first 
instance and thereafter. for succession in office, not more than three 
candidates. The President shall nominate for membership on this 
board not more than seven of these candidates, selected to give repre- 
sentation to each of the above-mentioned organizations, said nomina- 
tions to be made subject. to confirmation by the Senate, and there shall 
Le two voting members of said board selected by the company: Pro- 
vided, That not more than one shall be nominated by the President 
from the same State; that if the Senate shall not confirm all of sald 
seven nominees the President shall send additional names from the 
said list of candidates untli the Senate shall have confirmed seven: 
Provided further, That if either or any of said farm organizations or 
its or thelr successors by reason of the expiration of its or their 
charter or ceasing to function or fuiling to maintain its organization 
or for any cause or reason should decline, fail, or neglect to make such 
designations, then the Secretary of Agriculture shall make such desig- 
nation or designations for such or all of said organizations as may 
so decline, fail, or neglect to make such designation; and if such desig- 
nation Is made by the Secretary of Agriculture for only one or 
two of said organizations, then such designation shall be made so 
as to wive the remaining organization or organizations the same right 
and in the same proportion to designate candidates for said beard 
as in the first Instance, and just as though all of said organizations 
were making such designations: Provided, however, That a failure to 
make designations at any one time shall not thereafter deprive any 
organization of Its original rights under this section: And provided 
further, That the terms of office of the first seven candidates nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed by the Senate on the designation 
of said farm . shall be as follows: Two for a period of 
two years, two for a period of four years, and the remaining three for 
a period of six years, and thereafter the nominations for membershi 
on said board made by the President, except for unexpired terms, shall 
be for six years each, None of the members of said board shall draw 
compensation from the Government except that any which may be 
nominated and confirmed on the designation of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the provisions hereof shall receive from the Govern- 
ment their actual expenses while engaged in work on said board. 

A representative of the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agricul- 
ture, or its legal successors, to be appointed by the President, shall also 
be a member of the board serving in an advisory capacity without the 
right to vote. The said board shall determine what has been the 
cost of manufacture and sale of fertilizer products and the price which 
has been charged therefor, and, if necessary for the purpose of 
securing a lower price for the farmer consumers of fertilizer, shall 
regulate the price at which sald fertilizer may be sold by the company. 
For these purposes, said board shall have access to the books and rec- 
ords of the company at any reasonable time. In order that such 
fertilizer products may be fairly distributed and economically purchased 
by farmers and other users thereof, the said board shall determine the 
equitable territorial distribution of the same and may in its discretion 
make reasonable regulation for the sale of all or a portion of such 
. by the company to farmers, their agencies, or organizations. 

f and when sald board can not agree u its findings and determina- 
tions, then the points of disagreement shall be referred to the Federal 
Trade Commission son its legal successor) for arbitration and settle- 
ment, and the decision of said commission in such cases shall be final 
and binding upon the board. 

EXCLUSIVE PERMANENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION NOT NECESSARY TO 

EFFECT THE PUBLIC OBJECTIVES TO BE SECURED AT MUSCLE SHOALS. 


The original authority of section 124 of the national defense 
act of June, 1920, contemplated “ the production of nitrates and 
other products for munitions of war and useful in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers and other useful products by water power or 
any other power,” as in the judgment of the President is best 
and cheapest. The President was directed to use the products 
of such plants as might be constructed for military and naval 
purposes to the extent necessary and to sell and dispose of the 
surplus under such regulations as may be prescribed. This is 
the law now applicable to the Muscle Shoals project. This is 
Government operation. The law specifically prohibits their 
operation in conjunction with any industry or enterprise car- 
ried on by private capital 

It is apparent to anyone who has taken the time to make even 
a superficial investigation that methods, means, or processes 
for atmospheric fixation of nitrogen have not been simplified 
or standardized so that nitrogen may be extracted from the air 
for use either as explosives or as a component part of fertilizer 
in commercial quantities, although scientists and experts are 


agreed that the studies and investigations going on throughout 
the world will in a few years make it possible for capital to 
engage in the business on a basis that will justify the production 
of nitrates as a permanent and independent industry. 

The Congress has determined to complete the power develop- 
ment ut Wilson Dam at an additional cost of about $25,000,000, 
which, added to the $17,000,000 already expended, will bring the 
total cost for power development to $42,000,000. The total 
Government investment at Muscle Shoals will then be about 
$132,000,000. 

The entire project will then have every facility and will in 
every respect offer the greatest opportunity for the Government 
to lend its assistance not only through the efforts of its own 
agencies but at nominal cost, and in a practicable and compre- 
hensive manner it will be in position to afford any citizen, com- 
pany, or association the opportunity to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of methods and processes brought forward from time 
to time by scientists and experts. In either event the Govern- 
ment itself, to the extent the public good and the best interest of 
the Government requires, may employ such methods or, if such 
a course appears best, it may from time to time and for limited 
periods lease such of its plants or facilities and provide the 
necessury power for the production of nitrates, both for ex- 
plosives and fertilizer or other useful products, under proper 
restrictions and reservations as may be necessary to protect 
and preserve the Interests of the Government and the regulation 
and control of the price of the products to the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

Rather than transfer title to its immense facilities at Muscle 
Shoals and lease its entire hydropower for 100 years to one 
corporation under conditions, viewed in the most favorable 
light, of doubtful propriety or wisdom, is it not the better 
policy for the Government not only to provide adequate facili- 
ties for its own investigations but for any citizen who may 
come forward with an offer or plan which has promise of merit 
looking to the operation of a portion or all of these facilities on 
a basis that will Insure the greatest good to the greatest 
number? 

There is every reason to expect that American business, 
American ingenuity, and American capital would sooner or 
later, encouraged and assisted by the Government, work out 
some means or process of nitrogen fixation that will revolu- 
tionize the entire nitrate industry. 

Under such a policy the Government could dispose of its sur- 
plus material and property and lease the surplus power for dis- 
tribution to municipalities and the industrial development in 
the States adjoining, with necessary reservations to reeall any 
or all the hydropower that from time to time may be necessary 
for the production of nitrates for explosives and for fertilizer. 
Through this very sensible and businesslike course the Govern- 
ment would properly receive an adequate and continuous re- 
turn upon its investment in hydropower production without 
special favor or discrimination and under public regulation. 
All the evidence justifies the assumption that the power market 
demand would immediately absorb the entire output at Wilson 
Dam. 

YO ACCEPT THE FORD OFFER WOULD REQUIRE THE GOVERNMENT TO 

KEPUDIATE ITH CONTRACT. 

The Ford offer as amended obligates the Government to as- 
sign and transfer to the company all rights, title, interest, 
powers, and benefit belonging to or that may accrue to it by 
reason of its contract with the Alabama Power Co., under which 
the Gorgas plant and the Sheffield transmission line was con- 
structed. Briefly, the facts are that at the time and under the 
stress of war the Government found itself in immediate need 
of large blocks of power, which could not be obtained other 
than from the Alabama Power Co., a public-service corporation 
in Alabama engaged in the generation and transmission of 
power to industries and municipalities throughout a major por- 
tion of the territory of that State. Under the conditions the 
company was not able to respond to the request of the Govern- 
ment for power and continue to provide energy to municipali- 
ties and numerous industries in the State engaged in the pro- 
duction of essential war material. This situation was quite ap- 
parent to the officers of the Government. Notwithstanding this 
fact, it was imperative that it secure for construction purposes 
and have recourse to a large quantity of power with which to 
prosecute with expedition the construction of its plants at 
Muscle Shoals and their operation pending the construction of 
its own steam plant and a water-power dam. This the officers 
of the Government realized would require time. They appealed 
to the Alabama Power Co, for assistance. 

The company was unable, as was every public-utility concern 
during the war, to secure funds or even material, in the absence 
of priority orders, for the enlargement of its power resources, 
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Whereupon officers of the War Department agreed to advance 
funds with which power facilities could be provided. It so 
happened that at Gorgas on the Warrior River, 90 miles south 
of Muscle Shoals, the Alabama Power Co. had constructed an 
auxiliary steam plant. at a location where two important fac- 
tors existed—water in abundance and large coal deposits. It 
had planned and laid the foundation for three power units as 
un auxiliary to its hydroelectric system. One unit had been 
completed and in operation. The Goyernment contracted to fur- 
nish funds with which to construct at once an additional and a 
larger unit than the company had planned to meet its future 
requirements, and also to provide the funds with which to con- 
struct a transmission line to Sheffield. The contract recognized 
that the lands upon which these facilities were to be constructed 
would belong to the company and that the facilities for generat- 
ing and transmitting power, constructed with Government funds, 
should remain the property of the Government as security for 
its investment therein pending the time when the Government 
would provide its own power requirements and relinquish to the 
company the facilities constructed on their lands. The contract 
recognized the equities of the situation and the injustice that 
would be done the company if It were to retain and operate 
these generating and transmission facilities as a going concern 
or dispose of them to anyone else than the company. It there- 
fore contracted that on certain contingencies, anticipated that 
would happen after the close of the war within a certain period, 
to sell Its facilities to the company at a fair value as a going 
concern, the price to be agreed upon between the parties or de- 
termined by arbitration. 

The company engaged to buy these properties upon the de- 
mand of the Government, and in turn the Government engaged 
that it would require any other purchaser than the company, 
if it became necessary to sell to some one else, to remove the 
properties from the lands of the company. The company in 
good faith performed its part of the contract and stands ready 
to pay the Government what its officers regard as a fair value 
for the properties. The law officers of the Government have 
submitted opinions that the War Department exceeded its au- 
thority when it attempted to bind the Government to an option 
contract to sell to the company or to provide a method for de- 
termining the purchase price. 

It is conceded by the officers of the War Department that the 
Sorgas properties and the transmission line can not be consid- 
ered in any sense a necessary or essential part of the Muscle 
Shoals projects, but are temporary facilities provided to meet 
urgent war demands. If it be true that the Government had 
no authority in law to enter into the so-called option contract, 
the fact remains that its solemn contractual obligation is to 
remove the properties from the lands of the company and not 
to promote interference with thelr business operations by turn- 
ing over to an outsider plants and facilities which they were 
ealled upon as a war duty te create for the temporary benefit 
of the Government. It was perfectly legitimate for the com- 
pany to seek such assurances, and the contract provides them. 
Many contracts during the war of similar character were exe- 
cuted and carried out in good faith by both parties. 

The solemn obligation of the Government is to deal with this 
company itself and not to transfer its rights or Interests grow- 
ing out of the contract to an outsider under circumstances and 
conditions where immediately a conflict of interest may arise 
that was not in the minds of the original parties to the : 2- 
ment. The Government can not morally or legally, in a te. ei- 
eal sense, transfer to an outsider, in no sense a party to the 
original agreement, whatever rights, powers, or interests the 
Government may have growing out of its contract to deal with 
its citizens, whether a corporation or an individual. 

The so-called majority report of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee on the Muscle Shoals question properly characterizes 
such action on the part of the sovereign an unjustifiable method 
of dealing with the citizen, and would establish a precedent 
debatable if not unwise. The Secretary of War, discussing this 
subject, very properly asserts that the Government has a moral 
obligation, even though it may not be required in a strictly 
legal sense to do so, to recognize in good faith all contract 
agreements with its citizens. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 


The extensions of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pre- 
sent a brief statement concerning the work of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and-Naturalization during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, and to outline a program for that committee 
in the Sixty-eighth Congress. ` 

First, let me say that no committee of the House has sat 
more days, examined more witnesses, received and considered 
more petitions, documents, written statements and letters. In 
my opinion there is a greater and more widespread demand for 
the immigration hearings than the hearings of any other com- 
mittee. I think there is more public interest in immigration 
than in any other subject. From the leaders of debating teams 
in the most remote rural schools to the best-known instructors in 
the most prominent universities come requests for information. 
From the latest candidates for citizenship to the largest em- 
ployers of labor come letters asking for copies of hearings, 
bills, and reports. Petitions come, on one side from the 
patriotic orders, and on the other side—for freer immigration— 
from the so-called hyphenated alliances and societies, and even 
from known anarchistic and revolutionary organizations. Let- 
ters pour In from the nationals of all the countries of the 
world, asking this, that, and everything imaginable, while 
aliens who have reached the United States appear daily at the 
door of the committee room appealing for the admission of 
some relative or friend. 

Ever is the committee reminded that the problems of immi- 
gration carry with them all the problems of the human heart. 
Every day is some phase of “ The Divine Comedy” or “ Trag- 
edy” revealed. l 

But, Mr. Speaker, every day it is made apparent to every 
member of the committee that the greatest question before 
the people of the United States is immigration. More, it is 
not only the greatest but the most vital. All the future of the 
United States hangs on the problems before this committee. 
Forty other intermediate problems, each serious—agriculture, 
manufacture, -Jjucation, food supply, relations with other na- 
tions, wages, the care of dependents and defectives, our stand- 
ard of living, our language, our birth rate, our customs, our 
theaters, and so on—all are affected by what the Congress of 
the United States does with regard to immigration. And re- 
member that each committee of Congress is in itself a little 
congress which tables some bills, modifies and renders inocuous 
other bills, and reports through its chairman still other bills, 
advocating with all the strength permissible within parlia- 
mentary limitations the passage of those bills and their enact- 
ment into law. To secure enactment the House, the Senate, 
and the Chief Executive must be substantially in accord—which 
accounts for the failure each Congress of so many bills which 
to some of us seem so desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to compliment the members of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization for their patience, 
their constant attendance at long committee sessions, and for 
their assistance with the chairman’s program, in spite of the 
great differences of opinion which are bound to exist when 
15 men are gathered together, not only from all parts of 
America but from different parts of the world, to outline our 
legislative policy. If I may, I shall print the names of the 
members of this committee in this Congress. They are: 

ALBERT JOHNSON, Washington, chairman; Isaac Stmcet, New York; 
J. Witt TAYLOR, Tennessee; Joun C. Kiunezka, Wisconsin; WILLIAM N. 
Varte, Colorado; Hays B. Wire, Kansas; Guy L. SHaw, Illinois; 
Ropert S. MALONEY, Massachusetts; ARTHUR M. FREE, lifornia ; 
JoHN L. CABLE, Ohio; ADOLPH J. SABATA, Illinois pseu E. Raker, 


California; RiLEY J. WiLsoN, Louisiana: JOHN C. „ Texas; L. B 
RAlx r, Alabama; and P. F. Snyder, clerk. 


Five members retire at the close of this Congress. They 
are: 
Isaac SIRGEL, New York; Joux C. KLECZKA, Wisconsin; GUY L. 


Suaw, Illinois; ROBERT S. MALONEY, Massachusetts; and L. B. RAINEY, 
Alabama, 


They have been hard-working members, and the rest of us 
wish them well. All are men of force, and all have had de- 
termined views in the committee, one on this question, and one 
on that question. In fact, this is the one committee that does 
not divide on political lines. Its divisions are tight restric- 
tion versus liberal immigration; on the privilege to be given to 
citizens, on immigration to the Territories and insular pos- 
sessions, on the question of asylum in the United States, the 
question of labor, and so forth. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, is it not remarkable that during 
this Congress, after acting decisively one way or another on 
90 bills and resolutions, as shown by the calendar, this com- 
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mittee should have reported favorably to the House the fol- 
lowing bills, as shown by the following extract from the index 
to the House Calendar of this date, March 3, 1923: 
IMMIGRATION. 
ALIENS. 


tion and Naturalization April 
8, 1922 endar, Passed House Aprii 5, 
1022. In n. 
LIMITING ENTRY OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
H. R. 4075: Mr. Jounson of Washington. Reported from Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization April 19, 1921, Report No. 4. Union Cal- 
endar. Pa 22, 1921. In ate referred to Immi- 


Public law No. 5. 

4075. . Res. 56; Mr. JOHNSON 
rted from Rules April 20, 1921. Report No. 
9. 2 A „1921. 

H. J. 153; Mr. Jonxsox of Washington. Reported from Immi- 
gration and Naturalization June 18, 1921, Report No. 169. House Cal- 
endar. Passed House June 20, 1921. In Senate referred to Immigra- 
tion. Reported in Senate June 27, 1921. Passed Senate August 15, 
1921. 8 August 22, 1921. Public Resolution No. 16. 

Extending operation of act of May 19, 1921. H. J. 8 
JoHNSON of Washington. Reported from Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion February 17, 1922, 17 775 No. 710. Union Calendar. 

House February 20, 1922. * 

ported in Senate, amended, April 2 x 
April 15, 1922. Sent to conference April 18, 1922. House peera May 
2, 1922. Senate agreed May 3, 1922. 1922. Public 
Resolution No. 55. . 

Remain in United States in excess of quotas, permitting certain to. 
H. J. Res. 279: Mr. Jonxsox of Washington. Reported from Immigra- 
tien and Naturalization March 7, 1922, Report No. 776. Union l- 
endar. Passed House March 16, 1922. In Senate referred to Immi- 

ration. Reported in and passed Senate December 20, 1922. Approved 
ember 27. 1922. Public Resolution No. 78. 

Chinese to register in United States, permitting certain. S. J. Res. 

Passed Senate August 15, 1921, Referred to Immigration and 

rted November 16, 1921, Report No. 471. House 

ouse. amended, November 21, 1921. Senate agreed 

Approved November 23, 


33 
Naturalization, 
Calendar. Passed 
to House amendments November 22, 1921. 
1921. Public Resolution No. 29. 

Hawati, providing for immigration to meet the labor shortage in. 
H. J. Res. 171; Mr. Kalanianaole. Reported from Immigration and 
Naturalization February 26, 1923, Report No. 1717. House Calendar. 

Refugees from near eastern countries, admission into United States. 
S. 4092. Passed Senate February 5, 1923. Referred to r en 
aud Naturalization. Reported February 15, 1923, Report No. 1621. 

CITIZENSHIP, 


Women, naturalization and citizenship of married. H. R. 12022; 


Mr. CABLE. rted from Immigration and Naturalization Tune 16, 
1922, Report No. 1110. House Calendar. House June 20, 
1922. In Senate referred to Immigration. Reported in Senate Septem- 


ber 1, 1922. Passed Senate September 9, 1922. Approved September 
22, 1522. Public law No. 346. 

her, Emil S., granting citizenship: H. J. Res. 84; Mr. SIEGER. 
Reported from Immigration and Naturalization April 14, 1921, Report 
No. 3. Private Calendar. Committee of the Whole House yaar Fa 
and rereferred to Immigration and Naturalization June 24, 1921. 
8. J. Res. 88. Passed Senate May 2, 1921. Rejected in House May 3, 
1921. Motion to reconsider entered in House May 4, 1921. Com- 
mitted to Immigration and Naturalization June 24, 1921. 

After much strenuous labor the committee favorably re- 
ported to the House on February 15 its constructive immigration 
bill as a substitute for S. 4092, which had passed the Senate by 
unanimous consent February 5, 1923. The Senate act provided 
for the admission into the United States of not more than 
25,000 orphaned or homeless Armenian children under 16 years 
of age and, in addition thereto, the admission, to join relatives 
in the United States, either citizens or declarants, of husbands, 
wives, parents, grandparents, unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ters, granddaughters, sisters, sons, grandsons, and brothers 
under 18 years of age of the Armenian race who have fled from 
Turkish territory since 1914; admission to be on the applica- 
tion of the residents, subject to the conditions of the immigra- 
tions laws except the quota act. 

The House committee’s bill, as a substitute for S. 4092, is 
a comprehensive, constructive, permanent bill, more orderly 
than any heretofore presented; carrying out scientifically the 
principle embodied in the existing temporary quota law; pro- 
viding for the admission from each country now sending immi- 
grants a minimum of 400 annually plus 2 per cent of the na- 
tionals here according to the census of 1890; exempting there- 
from the near relatives of foreign-born citizens and aliens who 
have declared their intention to become citizens, thus relieving 


the hardship of dividing alien families; starting registration in 


accordance with President Harding's recommendation by re- 
quiring future immigrants to bring a certificate containing full 
information about their health, civic record, political activities, 
and character; permitting aliens here to return to their native 
lands for temporary visits; ending the present outrageous eva- 
sion of the immigration laws by which dangerous, loathsome, 
and contagious diseased aliens gain admission as seamen under 
the La Follette law, by simply requiring alien seamen to pass 
the same immediate inspection and medical examination that 


immigrant aliens have to pass; excluding all aliens ineligible 
itọ citizenship unless entering for business, pleasure, or other 
temporary purpose; and otherwise perfecting and humanizing 
the existing immigration laws in order that America may be 
|adequately protected from defective, dependent, and objection- 
able or surplus aliens as our other laws protect us from de- 
| fective seeds, diseased plants, inferior live stock, and even sur- 
plus foreign goods made by pauper labor. 

Two weeks were spent on the alien-seamen provisions. De- 
mands were made for additional provisions which, in my opin- 
ion, were beyond the jurisdiction of this committee. 

Within a fortnight after this substitute for the Senate bill 
was reported the legislative situation was about as follows: 

The calendars of both House and Senate were congested. A 
filibuster was in progress in one branch and similar obstruc- 
tionist tacties were threatened in the other. The fear was 
expressed by leaders that, inasmuch as all immigration matters 
are highly contentious, much debate and additional opportunity 
for filibuster would be presented if the substitute bill should 
be brought up for consideration. Finally the chairman secured 
a promise of a rule, although he was informed that more rules 
were at that time authorized than could be considered during 
the brief time remaining before adjournment. Ascertaining 
this to be a fact, and after mature consideration, and in order 
to try to get through some of the immediate and urgently 
needed provisions of the substitute bill the chairman intro- 
duced a short bill providing for admission of the near family 
relatives of American citizens—fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives, and minor children—without regard to quotas, and re- 
ducing, by way of compensation, the quotas from 3 per cent to 
2 per cent, based on the census of 1910, as at present provided 
in the act of May 19, 1921. 

In my opinion restrictive laws that do not give to American 
citizens the privilege of sending for the alien members of their 
own immediate families will not stand. Unfortunately, through 
the Associated Press and other news agencies, the Members of 
Congress were misinformed when time was of the essence as 
to the provisions of the short bill To pass it under suspension 
of rules required a two-thirds vote. There was not time 
in the closing, crowded hours of a long, busy Congress to ex- 
plain it either by speech or letter. So it failed, like many other 
bills. With it went the hope of the refugees of the world for 
the relief it offered in response to appeals for admission of thou- 
sands upon thousands from Armenia, Greece, and elsewhere. 

The appeals of employers for more common labor from for- 
eign lands fell when the committee veted out its substitute 
bill. To admit laborers in quantities means that we are to 
continue to have with us the problem of how many and what 
classes, to say nothing of the other serious problems of exces- 
sive immigration, unemployment, aud undermined standards 
and conditions. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in spite of tremendous appeals, this com- 
mittee stood against two great forces, But, Mr. Speaker, the 
committee has its big, constructive bill ready to report in De- 
cember at the very beginning of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
We ask for support for it now. It will be pressed. The quota 
law is not perfect but it has restricted immigration, and the 
big bill will cure most, if not ali, of its defects and imperfec- 
tions. The quota law has reduced the influx more than 
2,000,000 in less than two years. We admit it has created 
personal hardships, but the bill we have prepared will reduce 
these to a minimum. Under the proposed bill feasible foreign 
inspection and examination of immigrants will commence. 
Few of those who can not be admitted will ever start from 
their foreign homes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe I voice the sentiment 
of the country when I say that the great problem in the 
United States is not what we will do with the immigrant, but 
what the immigrant will do with us. The real problem is to 
check the influx so that we can assimilate and Americanize 
the over 14,000,000 foreign born and 20,000,000 children of 
foreign born now in our midst. We must not let in a flood 
that threatens further to swamp our forces of Americanization 
and foreignize us. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, during the present session we 
have heard a great deal, both in Congress and ont, about 
“propaganda.” From the statements which have been made it 
seems evident that there are Members of Congress who consider 
i that it is propaganda when they receive requests from their 
constituents to vote for or against legislation in which these 
constituents are interested; it is propaganda when literature 
or letters are mailed to Congressmen by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the American Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange, or other organizations which make it their business 
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But when litera- 
ture and letters are received by these same Congressmen from 
Wall Street or from the Fertilizer Trust, the Alabama Power 
Co. or the Nitrate Trust, or other business interests, then such 
literature and letters are not propaganda but "enlightening 


to look after the best interests of the people. 


information.” A distinguished leader of the House says that 
there has been a “chorus of misstatements and of false propa- 
ganda with regard to the Ford offer,“ and I agree with him. 
In an effort to find an objection to the Ford offer which would 
ruin that proposal in the eyes of the country there have been no 
end of misrepresentations made during the past session of this 
Cengress. Henry Ford has been held up before the country 
as a robber or as an insincere schemer, holding out a mean- 
ingless fertilizer bait to catch the farmers while under cover 
he was planning fo get away with a water power of such great 
value that the figures pass all comprehension. 

The very extravagance of the statements of the opposition is 
sufficient to condemn them in the eyes of intelligent people, 
and the very bitterness of the fight itself, the determination 
of these special interests to deny Mr. Ford the right to under- 
take to work out a great national problem at Muscle Sboals, 
is conclusive evidence to me that they themselves do not doubt 
that Mr. Ford will do what he has agreed to do and a great 
deal more. P 

The distinguished Republican leader says that if the propo- 
sition had been made by “anyone but Mr. Ford it would have 
been smothered by ridicule.” My opinion is that if the same 
offer had been made by the Alabama Power Co., the Fertilizer 
Trust, or, in fact, “anyone but Mr. Ford,” the lame ducks— 
looking for jobs to take the place of the jobs which have been 
taken away from them by dissatisfied constituents—would have 
seen to it that the House would have been given an opportunity 
last June to vote on the proposition. 

As it was, these lame ducks refused to give their fellow 
legislators an opportunity to vote on a measure which they 
knew would pass Congress by a large majority. 

I have examined the arguments of these opponents both in 
and out of Congress, and in order that the public may appre- 
ciate how empty their objections are, I am reviewing these 
principal objections and at the same time stating the real facts 
as I have found them. 

FOKD OFFER NOT A BONANZA. 

The opponents have made the most extravagant claims as to 
the value of what Mr. Ford would receive under his offer. 
They have said “there is nothing in the history of the world 
with which this can be compared. Civilization is without a 
precedent. It is the greatest gift ever bestowed upon mortal 
man since salvation was made free to the human race.” 

The truth is that these same properties have been offered 
under more favorable terms than the Ford offer to the very 
interests who now oppose the acceptance of the Ford proposal, 
and these interests would not have them on any terms. 

If it were true that Mr. Ford gets $100,000,000 worth of value 
for $5,000,000, there would have been a rush to secure the Mus- 
ele Shoals property, and the opponents of the Ford offer well 
know it. If it were possible to get 20 for 1 on a private invest- 
ment at Muscle Shoals, it is absurd to think that Mr. Ford 
would have been the only one to make a businesslike offer. 

The truth is that whoever works out the problems at Muscle 
Shoals must assume so large a risk of private investment and 
must undertake such a large responsibility to the country that 
among the many who might have made a responsible offer for 
Muscle Shoals Mr. Ford was the only one with sufficient cour- 
age to do it. 

What he gets has been repeatedly stated. It consists of two 
nitrate plants; one is a small experimental plant that was not 
a success and which uses the dangerous Haber process, which 
no one in this country has undertaken to develop on a large 
scale, although there is no patent situation that prevents it. 
The patents on the Haber process are available to anyone. As 
for the other nitrate plant, which uses the cyanamide process, 
the experts all agree that this process is obsolete and must be 
remodeled. ‘The testimony shows, however, that processes do 
exist for taking nitrogen from the air whereby it may reason- 
ably be expected that the cost of fertilizer to the farmer may 
be reduced 50 per cent. This can be accomplished only at great 
expense. Mr. W. B. Mayo, chief engineer of the Ford Motor 
Co., testified that Mr. Ford expects to spend at least $50,000,000 
in working out these problems. 

THE GOVERNMENT GETS A MOST REASONABLE RETURN UNDER THE FORD 
OFFER, 

The opponents claim that “the Ford offer is absurd in its 
proposed transfer of great properties and great opportunities 
without reasonable return.” 


The truth is that, under the Ford offer, the Government and 
the people get much more than could have been expected, and 
so much more than any other responsible bidder was willing to 
offer that the Ford proposal has no competitors. 

After a short preliminary period of preparation to utilize the 
power, Mr. Ford pays the Government 4 per cent on the entire 
cost of completing Dam No. 2 and completely building Dam No. 
3, including full equipment and all reservoir lands, overflow 
rights, and so forth. This includes not only the portion of the 
structures devoted to power production, but the navigation 
locks as well, 

The Government also receives annuities from Mr. Ford, which, 
according to the testimony of the Secretary of War, are suffi- 
cient, if invested at only 43 per cent, to return to the Govern- 
ment more than $70,000,000 during the lease period, and if 
they were invested in farm-loan bonds at 5 per cent the return 
would exceed $100,000,000, 

The Goyernment is assured of the maintenance in a mod- 
ernized and up-to-date condition of a great nitrate plant capable 
of furnishing nitrogen for explosives sufficient for one-third of 
the greatest military force that the United States was able to 
organize during the World War. 

The Government gets large taxable values and is protected 
against excess profits by the present income tax law, If Mr. 
Ford makes the unconscionable profits which have been claimed, 
then under the present law the Government will get the 
most of it. . 

The greatest benefit of the Ford offer, however, is the estab- 
lishment of a fertilizer plant having 2 large capacity for nitrate 
production. Expressed as Chilean nitrate of soda, the amount 
of nitrate which Mr. Ford agrees to produce annually is 250,000 
tons, sufficient nitrogen for 2.000,000 tons of 2-8-2 commercial 
fertilizer and equal to the full amount of nitrates imported an- 
nually by American agriculture in recent years. The Ford offer 
provides that this great tonnage of nitrate fertilizer mixed 
with other plant foods according to demand—and as is common 
knowledge, the only other commercial plant foods are phos- 
phorie acid and potash—shall be delivered directly to the farmer 
at a profit not to exceed 8 per cent on the fair actual annual 
cost of production. 

But there are other great benefits. The Ford offer estab- 
lishes a precedent in one respect. When it is accepted there 
will be one great water power in this country so financed that 
the original investment—corresponding to the bonds issued in 
an ordinary power project—is being amortized and eliminated, 
and with its elimination there is removed the interest on the 
investment, which constitutes 75 to 80 per cent of the cost of 
any American water power at the generating station. 

This is a benefit to the people of the United States more fun- 
damental than cheap fertilizer, for by adopting this method 
and bringing the cost of electrical power in this country to the 
low level that prevails in Canada and Norway cheap fertilizers 
and other products can be made available all over the country. 

Under the Ford offer the navigation of the Tennessee River 
will finally be placed upon a commercial basis, and a territory 
nearly the size of England, rich in a great variety of useful 
resources, for the first time will have water transportation to 
the great markets of the Mississippi Valley and beyond. To do 
this requires the construction of Dam No. 3, and the construc- 
tion of this dam is an important part of the Ford proposal. 

Commercial considerations, as shown below, will compel Mr. 
Ford to construct large reservoirs in the tributary streams of 
the Tennessee River to stabilize his flow and make useful more 
than 500,000 horsepower of generating equipment which other- 
wise must stand practically idle. These reservoirs will reduce 
the floods which frequently cause great loss in the upper Ten- 
nessee Valley, and at these dams there can be developed at least 
100,000 horsepower of merchantable power for distribution in a 
section where it is greatly needed. 

Under the Ford offer thousands of men would be employed at 
good wages, and a commercial impetus would be given to a com- 
mercially backward section of the country which would benefit 
not only that section itself but every other section which serves 
this region commercially. 

HENRY FORD HAS POSITIVELY AGEEED TO MAKE FERTILIZER AT MUSCLE 


SHOALS UNDER A REASONABLE COMMERCIAL GUARANTY WHICH IS NOT 
CONDITIONAL ON HIS MAKING A PROFIT, 


Some opponents claim that advocates of the Ford offer— 


gain support because they promise the farmer the much-needed fer- 
tilizer. Dur position is that this is a hollow promise, made 
to enlist the support of the farmers and not absolutely binding on any 
fact contained in the contract or existing outside of the contract. 


Other opponents, admitting that Mr. Ford will make fer- 
tilizer at Muscle Shoals, contend that Mr. Ford “ does not agree 
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to make a pound of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals unless he can 
make it at a profit of 8 per cent to himself.” 

The truth is to be found in the Ford offer itself. Paragraph 
15 of Mr. Ford's signed offer says in plain English: 


15. Since the manufacture, sale, and distribution of commercial fer- 
tilizers to farmers and other users thereof constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal considerations of 2 offer, the company expressly agrees that 


continuously the lease period, except as it en be pre- 
vented by reconstruction of the plant itself or by war, strikes, acci- 
dents, fires, or other causes pona its control, it will manufacture 
nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with 
or without filler, according to demand, at nitrate plant No, 2 or its 
equivalent, or at such other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto 
as it may construct, using the most economical source of power avail- 
able. The annual production of these fertilizers shall have a nitrogen 
content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, which is the present 
annual capacity of nitrate plant No, 2. 
ENOUGH NITROGEN TO MAKE 2,000,000 TONS OF 2-9-2 MIXED FERTILIZER 
ANNUALLY, 


I contend, Mr, Chairman, that this constitutes a definite 
binding agreement to produce at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitro- 
gen annuaily, which is enough nitrogen to make 2,000,000 tons 
of 2-8-2 mixed fertilizer. Furthermore, it is not conditional 
upon Mr. Ford’s ability to make 8 per cent profit or any other 
profit whatever. 

I might say in passing that in 1921 there were only 5,000,000 
tons of fertilizer consumed in the United States, so that Mr. 
Ford’s obligation represented 40 per cent of the country’s entire 
tonnage for that year. 

WHAT THE ACTING JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF 

ABOUT IT. 

It has been maintained, it is true, that the expression “ ex- 
cept as it may be prevented by the reconstruction of the plant 
itself or by war, strikes, accidents, fires, or other causes beyond 
its control” offers a loophole, because the market price itself 
may be a cause beyond the control of Mr. Ford or his company, 
and that the inability to compete in the fertilizer market might 
be sufficient cause to warrant him in stopping the manufacture 
of fertilizer, Fortunately the highest legal authority in the 
Army has already passed on this point. On February 10, 1922, 
Col. John A. Hull, Acting Judge Advocate General, testified 
before our committee as follows: 


Mr. PARKER. Then it is a serious matter of doubt whether he would 
have to go on and have to dis; of the goods at a loss if the market 
price was below what he could make it for? 

Gan Huw, He would have to do it, unless relieved either by 


or a court of equity. 
Mr. Parker. But it says, other causes ond his control,“ and the 
price of the goods on the market would be ond his control? 
Colonel Huby, As I said, in my ju courts would not hold 
that price would be “ other causes beyond his control.” 
Mr. PARKER, You think not? 
Colonel HULL. No, sir. 


The Acting Judge Advocate General also gave us the follow- 
ing testimony that day: 


Mr. Hurt. If we accept this contract with Mr. Ford, does that leave 
us free of any contract or Liability with any other company? 

Colonel HULL, I should say so. 

Mr. HULL. You had something to do, as I understand it, with the 
drafting of this contract? 
Colonel Hutu. It was drafted in the office. 
hen I presume you know something about the liability 
r that contract? 
sir; it has been studied. 

Mr. Horz. Would he be bound to produce fertilizer under that con- 
tract if it was found possible? 

Colonel HULL, As now drafted? 

Mr. HULL. As now drafted he would have to produce at least 

Colonel HULL (interposing). To the maximum capacity of plant No. 2. 

Mr. Huw. There uld 


THE ARMY SAYS 


2 Wo not be 5 about that? 
Colonel HULL. There is not any. my mind, 
what section? 


The CHAIRMAN. Under 
Sec! 


Colonel HULL. n 14. 
he could not produce it; that it was found physi- 


Mr. HULL. Su 
cally im uce the fertilizer compound in pa ing quan 
the Gory- 


tities; what would be the result so far as the contract wit 
ernment ra 

Colonel Huu. If the Government insists, a court of equity would 
grant relief, and not compel the ‘ormance of the impossible. 

Mr. HULL. What section of the second contract with Mr, Ford 
covers that? 

Colonel HULL. Section 14. 

Mr. Hull. If it was found impossible to produce this fertilizer, I 
resume of course he would be enabled to take the hydroelectric power 
hat was supposed to go into the production of the fertilizer and use 

it or sell it as he saw fit? 

Colonel HULL. Yes; but of course he would be obligated to maintain 
his laboratory and experiments and try to produce. , 

Mr. HULL, He would have to keep experimenting and trying to pro- 
duce fertilizer? 

Colonel Hut. Yes, sir. 

Other opponents have also claimed that: “ Reading the pro- 
posal as a whole, a falling market ‘beyond the control’ of the 
company might easily be considered as relieving it of its obli- 
gation,” and cite the case of United States v. Mescall (215 U. S. 
26). In this citation Mr. Justice Brewer, delivering the opinion 
of the court, stated that in interpreting the meaning of a gen- 
eral expression (such as “other causes beyond their control") 
the rule for interpretation “is never applied to defeat the real 


purpose of the statute as that purpose may be gathered from 
the whole instrument.” And the legal practice which is fol- 
lowed when general and specifie words, which are capable of 
similar meaning, are associated together, is that they “ take 
color from each other so that the general words are restricted 
to a sense analogous to the less general.” (15 Cyc. 247, note 6.) 
It is evident that the opinion of Colonel Hull is supported by 
the highest legal authorities. 

CHEAP FERTILIZERS UNDER THE FORD OFFER ARE A REASONABLE EXPEC- 

TATION. 

The opponents claim that the demand for the acceptance of 
the Ford offer “is predicated almost wholly on the entirely 
groundless assertation that if the Ford offer is accepted Mr. 
Ford will furnish the farmers of the country with cheap fer- 
tilizer.” “It is amazing,” they say, how persistent these mis- 
statements are reiterated, notwithstanding the fact that a read- 
ing of the Ford offer makes it very clear that Mr, Ford makes 
no pledge or promise of cheap fertilizer.” 

The truth is that the record may be examined from end to 
end, but nowhere will be found a statement from those advocat- 
ing the Ford offer to the effect that Mr. Ford has promised or 
guaranteed to reduce the cost of fertilizer. It is entirely true 
that the Ford offer does not contain a guarantee to cut the price 
of fertilizer in half, no prudent business man would recklessly 
guarantee such a thing, but the manufacture of cheap fertilizer 
under the naturally favorable conditions that exist at Muscle 
Shoals is a far less difficult undertaking than was the develop- 
ment of the Ford automobile. 

The supporters of the Ford offer have maintained constantly 
from the beginning that it is a reasonable expectation that Mr. 
Ford can and will reduce the cost of fertilizers to the conSumer 
if his offer for Muscle Shoals is accepted. When the adyan- 
tages of Muscle Shoals are available such an accomplishment is 
merely a matter of a competent organization backed with suť- 
ficient capital, 

MR, FORD CAN PRODUCE HALF-PRICE FERTILIZER BY AIR-FIXATION METHODS 
AT MUSCLE SHOALS. 

The opponents claim that even if Mr. Ford has agreed to 
make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals he will not be able to do so, for, 
they say, “the fact is that neither Mr. Ford nor anybody else 
could make any fertilizer or fertilizer materials through the use 
of the Muscle Shoals nitrate plant in time of peace, even with 
cheap water power, except at a cost of production substantially 
greater than the present wholesale market price.” 

The truth is that Mr. Ford has not agreed to use present 
processes or present equipment at Muscle Shoals and is not tied 
down to the use of the present nitrate plant, for in paragraph 15, 
quoted above, Mr. Ford says that his company will produce 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually “at nitrate plant No. 2, 
or its equivalent, or at such plant or plants as it may construct, 
using the most economical source of power available.” 

Throughout the. hearings during the past six years there runs 
the definite statement that air-fixation processes do exist 
whereby fertilizers may be furnished to the farmer for about 
one-half of what he would otherwise pay for them. That was 
the statement of Mr. F. 8. Washburn, president of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., before the House Committee on Agriculture, 
on February 9, 1916, when he said: 


My anticipation is that the establishment of the nitrogen industry 
as it can be established, with what I believe and what I believe would 
appeal to those who study the subject is the proper and 88 

overnment c ation, will give the farmer his fertilizer for one-hal 
of what he would otherwise pay for it. 

And in the same year Dr. L. H. Baekeland, one of the fore- 
most independent American chemists, member of the United 
States Naval Consulting Board, member of President Wilson's 
nitrate supply committee, testified before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, March 24, 1916: 

The statement is made by the present Government monopoly in Ger- 
many that after the war is over and after what they know now about 
the synthetic manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizer from the air, after 
all the experlence they have acquired during this war while making 
nitric acid, that they will be in such condition that they intend to 
furnish the farmers of Germany nit n fertilizer at about one-half 
the price it is costing the consumer here in the United States. If 
Germany can do that, gentlemen, there is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that we can do the same here or that we can do better. 


WHAT GERMANY HAS DONE. 

How have these predictions been fulfilled? Germany is the 
great outstanding example of a country which, driven by the 
necessities of relentless warfare, was compelled to install and 
adopt these improved processes; and Doctor Parsons, testifying 
before our committee on March 10. 1922, said: 

Ammonium sulphate is selling in Germany to-day, on our exchange, 
for approximately one-half the price it is selling in the market here. 

And the Koppers Co. of Pittsburgh, in arguing for a duty on 
sulphate of ammonia to protect them, as they claim, against 
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these war-built air fixation nitrate plants of Germany, state on 
page 8: : 
nts is relatively low, so that even to- 

„ . in Germany at half the price 

in the United States, based on the present rate of exchange. 

The facts are that the Ford offer is backed not only by the 
assets of his company, having a paid-in capital of not less 
than $10,000,000, but it binds Mr. Ford personally as well as 
his heirs and assigns. 

The opponents claim that “Mr. Ford makes no proposition 
by which he is bound in any particular as an individual.” 

The truth is plainly stated in paragraph 20 of the Ford offer, 
as follows: he 75 

ubmitted for acceptance as a whole an 
eed a ooh N be e N and obli- 
gations shall be binding upon the- Unfted States and jointly and sever- 
ally upon the undersigned, his heirs, representatives and assigns, 
sat the company, its successors and assigns. 

The position of the opponents is that the only promise of 
Henry Ford is his agreement to organize the company, while 
the company itself assumes all other obligations. But the Act- 
ing Judge Advocate General, Colonel Hull, testified regarding 
these provisions that— 

A careful study of the language convinces me that Mr. Ford is 
bound as well as bis company, and is not discharged the minute the 
company is organized and undertakes these matters. Mr. 
Ford obligates his estate and the company when organized. 

(House hearings, pp. 190 and 196.) 

THERE IS MORE REGULATION OF MR. FORD AND HIS COMPANY AT MUSCLE 
SHOALS THAN OF ANY LICENSER UNDER THE FEDERAL WATER POWER 
ACT. 

The opponents claim that at Muscle Shoals Mr. Ford and 
his company are as unrestrained and as unlimited and as un- 
regulated as any pirate that ever sailed the seas.” 

The truth is exactly the contrary. When a corporation se- 
cures rights for power development under the Federal water 
power act it purchases the necessary lands and secures a title 
to them which it can sell or transfer as it pleases. 

At Muscle Shoals, on the other hand, Mr. Ford would get 
deeds to Government property, but, as is stated in paragraph 
13 of the Ford offer, “ each of said deeds shall refer to or con- 
tain the provisions of this offer, and said deeds shall be so 
drawn as to make such provisions covenants running with the 
land.” 

For 100 years neither Mr. Ford nor his company can give 
a clear title to the property they purchase, for the sale is con- 
ditional, and if Mr. Ford fails to live up to his contract the 
Government can cancel his deeds at once and take its property 
back. In such a case the Government would not only get back 
its real estate but all the improvements, including all new 
buildings, together with their principal items of equipment. 
The courts have held that buildings and their principal equip- 

“ment become a part of the realty and revert to the original 
owner when the deeds are canceled. 

As a further penalty for failure to live up to the terms of 
his offer it is provided In paragraph 19 that certain definite 
legal steps can be taken for the canceling of his lease of both 
dams, 

What Mr. Ford gets is not a speculation in real estate that 
he can quickly sell at a large profit, as the opponents have 
claimed. On the contrary, he shoulders a heavy burden, which 
he can not lighten by selling off parts of the land he buys, for 
the sale is expressly a conditional one. 

Whenever Mr. Ford distributes power he must do so under 
the laws of the State in which he does business. The laws 
of the State of Alabama define persons or corporations engaged 
in the public distribution of power as public utilities; and 
require public utilities to come under the regulation of the 
Alabama Public Service Commission as to rates, service, and 
security issues. 

Under the Federal water power act no licensee using his 
water power in his own private business is definitely limited 
as to the profits which he shall make on the products manufac- 
tured by means of the water power. This must necessarily be 
so, for the Federal Power Commission would have no right to 
attempt to specify the profits made on any manufactured 
article; but Mr. Ford voluntarily limits his profits to a maxi- 
mum of 8 per cent on the “fair actual annual cost of produc- 
tion“ in the manufacture of fertilizer; and, as has been shown 
in the testimony of Government experts, the manufacture of 
fertilizer undoubtedly will be the most important part of Mr. 
Ford’s operations, requiring nearly if not all of the merchant- 
able power developed at both dams. No private manufacturer 
licensed under the Federal water power act is limited in his 
profit on his principal product as is Mr. Ford at Muscle Shoals. 

As for the secondary or unreliable power available at various 
intervals during certain seasons of the year, this power has been 


properly declared by the four great southeastern power com- 
panies to have little or no commercial value for public-utility 
purposes. If Mr. Ford makes it useful by building sterage 
dams for the regulation of the stream flow of the Tennessee 
River, then he is securing this additional useful power at his 


Own expense, and should not be made subject to further 


regulation. 

MR. FORD'S PAYMENTS FOR MAINTENANCE OF DAMS ARE SUFFICIENT, 

Opponents claim, regarding Mr. Ford's annual payment of 
$55,000 for maintaining the Muscle Shoals dams, that “it is 
well known among engineers that $55,000 for this purpose is 
hardly a drop in the bucket.” 

The truth is that a great concrete dam, such as that at 
Muscle Shoals, is one of the most permanent forms of con- 
struction that can be built. 

The Chief of Engineers has reported regarding this fund: 

The payments specified for the operation and maintenance of the 
dams are considered adequate to meet all ordinary operation and 
maintenance costs. (House hearings, p. 19.) 

The experience of the United States Engineer Corps with 
spillway dams is stated by Gen, H. Taylor, Assistant Chief of 
Engineers, in a recent letter, as follows: 


The following is a partial list of the concrete dams which have 
been constructed by this department : 

Dam No. 2. Allegheny River, completed in 1908. 

Dam No. 5. Coosa River, completed in 1914. 

Dams Nos. B and G, berland River, reg hts in 1912. 

Dam No. 21. Cumberland River, completed in 1911. 

Dam No. 6, Green River, Ky., completed in 1905. 

Dam on Hudson River, Troy, N. Y., completed in 1916. 

Dams Nos. 11, 12, 18, and 14, Kentucky River, constructed at 
vuxious dates from 1906 to 1916. 

Twin City lock and dam, St. Paul, Minn., completes. in 1917. 

Dams Nos. 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. Monongahela River, 
completed at various dates between 1903 and 1906. 
1 1 850 at Lake Washington Locks, Seattle, Wash., completed in 


16. 

Dams Nos. 1, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, Warrior River, completed at 
various dates between 1909 and 1915. 

In addition, 10 dams on the Muskingum Rivyer, and an equal number 
on the Kentucky River, have concrete crests placed on top of the 
original crib dams. 

According to my best recollection, no expenditures have ever been 
necessary in the maintenance of the dam structure proper of these 
dams, many of which, as you will observe, have been in service for 
15 years and over. 

For the Chief of Engineers. 

Very respectfully, 


H. TAYLOR, 
Brigadier General, Assistant Chief of Engineers. 

It is also true that no licensee of a Government dam, built 
under the Federal water power act, is compelle to bear the 
cost of the maintenance and operation of the dam and locks, 
NOT REASONABLE TO TRY TO COMPEL ME. FORD TO REPLACE DAMS IF ACCI- 

DENTALLY DESTROYED, 

Opponents complain because Mr. Ford asks the Government 
to maintain the dams during the lease period, although Mr. 
Ford provides a fund of $55,000 a year for doing so. 

Mr. Ford is merely a lessee of Government property. The 
title to the dams always remains in the Government. If the 
Government should operate the dams themselves, or lease them 
under the Federal water power act, the cost of the dams would 
not be returned to the Government in either case, if the dams 
should be destroyed, 

MR, FORD ALREADY A LICENSEB UNDER THE FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT, 

None of the objections mentioned above would be overcome 
if Mr. Ford should agree to take a license for the Muscle Shoals 
dams under the Federal water power act, He is already a 
licensee under that act at the Troy, N. Y., dam on the Hudson 
River, and preliminaries have been arranged for his license at 
ue Twin City dam, on the Mississippi River, near St. Paul, 

inn. 

The opponents have claimed that the water power act 
“ throws safeguards around our national resources throughout 
all time to come.” 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the public welfare is safe- 
guarded in the Ford offer to a greater extent than under the 
Federal water power act. At St. Paul Mr. Ford leases a 
Government dam for about 4 per cent of the Government's 
investment. He does not provide any contribution toward the 
operation or maintenance of the dam nor its locks, the Govern- 
ment does it all; he assumes no obligation to replace the dam 
in case it is destroyed by flood, earthquake, or a national 
enemy, or any other cause; he provides no amortization fund 
to return the cost of the dam and locks to the Government; 
he has announced his intention of utilizing all of the power 
generated, and there is no specified limitation upon the profits 
which he shall made in the use of this power; he pays a fair 
rental for the use of the Government's property, but nothing 
for the use of the water. 

In only one particular are the contentions of those who ob- 
structed water-power development for years in this country 
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observed in the Ford lease of the Government dam at St. Paul; 
that one particular is the length of the lease period. The Ford 
lease at St. Paul is for 50 years. 

THE HUNDRED-YEAR LEASE PERIOD. 

Throughout the lengthy hearings in both the House and the 
Senate opponents of the Ford offer have repeatedly argued that 
the life of the lease should be limited to 50 years, because, it is 
claimed, it might be possible for the Government to make a new 
lease more advantageous to the public at the end of that 
period, 

In reply, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the supporters of 
the Ford offer have found nothing in the history of the past 50 
years which would justify Congress in rejecting this offer on 
the ground that either at the present time or in the course of 
50 years they will secure a more advantageous one. 

Public interest is best served by legislation that enables the 
greatest amount of water power to be developed at the least cost 
to the ultimate consumer, It does not matter whether this 
power is distributed directly by a public-service corporation or 
whether it enters into the manufacturing cost of any article con- 
sumed by the public. The interests of the public are best served 
when the power, or the products of the power, are distributed 
to the public at the least possible cost. 

Since the length of the lease period does not affect the rate 
charged for the power nor the price of the goods produced by 
the use of the power, it has no effect in protecting the interests 
of the public. It is true that it gives an opportunity to charge 
a greater rental for the use of the power at the end of the lease 
period, but such arbitrary charges are merely an unjustified 
addition to the cost of the power, and these charges, with re- 
peated percentages of profit, accumulating as they pass through 
various hands, are finally added to the consumers’ bill, 

This is true no matter whether the consumer buys power or 
any article whatever made by the use of the power. It is 
merely an indirect form of taxation and of no benefit to anyone 
except as a means of securing Federal revenue from a certain 
group or class of consumers. If Federal revenue is what is 
desired, then let us tax all water powers alike, whether the 
streams on which they are located are navigable or not. That, 
to my mind, would be the fair way to do it. Arbitrary charges 
for the use of the water for power purposes at one point on a 
stream, and no charges whateyer for the use of the same water 
at another point simply because a boat can pass one point and 
can not pass the other point, is an utterly absurd, unfair dis- 
crimination against the development of power on our navigable 
streams. It has no sound basis either In law or equity. 

Those who support the Ford offer believe that a maximum 
profit of 8 per cent on the principal article of manufacture is as 
much as should be asked of a lessee of any Government dam. 

This consideration, together with the maintenance in mod- 
ernized up-to-date condition of a nitrate plant ready for use 
by the Government in time of war and the guaranteed annual 
for producing the equivalent of 250,000 tons of Chilean nitrate, 
taken with other valuable considerations of the Ford offer, con- 
stitute a proposal obviously more in the interest of the public 
than anything which the opposition has been able to offer, in 
spite of their damor. The advocates of the Ford proposal do 
not believe that it Is reasonable to expect that any responsible 
party will do better than has been offered by Mr. Ford. 

Consequently, since the Ford offer is vastly more than a mere 
water-power proposition, its advocates see no reason why it 
should come under the Federal power act. If 50 years is a 
fair lease period in which to work out the comparatively small 
problems of the average water-power development, then 100 
years is none too long a time for working out the great under- 
takings in nitrogen fixation, fertilizer manufacture, and power 
development that constitute the legal, moral, and commercial 
responsibility of Mr. Ford under his offer. 

MR, FORD, AS PURCHASER OF THE NITRATE PLANTS, IS BNTITLED TO THE 
GORGAS STEAM PLANT. 

The opponents claim that it has “never been clearly ex- 
plained” why Mr. Ford should ask that the Government's 
Gorgas steam plant and transmission line be included in the 
Muscle Shoals property. 

The truth is that this plant has always been recognized as a 
necessary part of the nitrate properties; it was so regarded In 
1920, and was included in the properties scheduled for Govern- 
ment operation under the Wadsworth-Kahn bill. 

When the question of the Alabama Power Co.’s so-called 
option to purchase the Gorgas steam plant was before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, the committee asked for the 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General as to the legal obliga- 
tion of the Government to sell this plant to the Alabama 
Power Co. 


Col. John A. Hull, the Acting Judge Advocate General, 
stated: 

The option to purchase, purporting to be given by the contract, is un- 
authorized and void. Consequently the only action necessary is to 
condemn the land constituting the right of way and plant sites, authority 
. 1% is granted by the statutes above cited. (House hearings, 
p. 134. 

In order to further satisfy the committee an opinion of the 
Attorney General was requested, and Mr. Dangherty stated his 
opinion in the following language: 


The inquiry made of the Attorney General may, in substance, be 
stated as follows: 

Is that part (article 23) of the: contract with the Alabama Power 
Co. binding on the Government, which gives that company at any time 
after December 1, 1926, or such earlier period after the United States 
shall Onally cease to take power, the right to demand that the value of 
the Warrior extension and the Warrior substation shall be determined 
by three arbitrators, and shall obligate the Goyernment to sell to that 
company at the figure thus to be determined? * * © My answer 

no. 

No one can carefully analyze the long and rather complex contract 
made with this company without being impressed with the harsh and 
even drastic provisions which it imposes on the Government. When its 
intricate 1 are closely scrutinized and their full significance 
fully realized it becomes at once 1 that the company lost no 
opportunity of turning to its own advantage every possible change of 
circumstances, 


NO MORAL OBLIGATION TO ALABAMA POWER CO. INYOLYRD, 


Finding no support for their contention that there was a 
legal obligation on the part of the Government to sell its power 
plant at Gorgas to the Alabama Power Co., opponents of the 
Ford offer have insisted that there was a moral obligation on 
the part of the Government to sell this property to the Ala- 
bama Power Co. 

The truth is that there was no obligation of any kind, for it 

was specifically provided in the contract with the Alabama 
Power Co. that that company’s use of the Gorgas steam plant 
was subject to the prior claim of any successor of the United 
States to whom the Government might “sell or lease its said 
nitrate plants at Sheffield and at Muscle Shoals, or either or 
any part of said plants.” And article 23 of the contract with 
the Alabama Power Co., recognizing the necessity for the 
Gorgas plant in any commercial operation of the Muscle Shoals 
project, protected the Government's interest in that property as 
against the interest of the Alabama Power Co. by providing 
that if— 
+ + œ% the United States shall sell or lease its said nitrate plants at 
Sheffield and at Muscle Shoals, or either or ma part of said plants, 
the United States may assign and transfer to the purchaser or lessee 
thereof (in this contract referred to as the successor of the United 
States) the right to demand and receive electric energy under this con- 
tract to the extent of the capacity of the Warrior extension at the 
nee run REAL MORAL OBLIGATION, 

It is evident that if there was a moral obligation luvolved 
on the part of the Government it was the moral obligation to- 
preserve the usefulness of the nitrate plants for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer in time of peace in accordance with the ex- 
pressed purpose which Congress had tn mind in authorizing 
their construction under section 124 of the national defense act. 

This was the moral obligation of the Government to the tax- 
payers, and section 23 of the contract with the Alabama Power 
Co. emphasizes the Government's right to protect its own prop- 
erty by making this power available, first, to the lessee or 
purchaser of the nitrate plants, and, second, to the Alabama 
Power Co., if not required for the operation of either of the 
nitrate plants. It is easy, therefore, to understand the position 
of the members of the minority of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture when they reported concerning the Gorgas plant— 


With reference to the contention about the Gorgas steam plant, we 
feel that we can make little comment. Mr. Ford has adyised our com- 
mittee that “if my revised offer for Gorgan is rected, then I must 
understand that the acceptance of my offer for Muscle Shoals as a 
whole, and not in part, is refused.” 

Therefore, believing, as we do, that the United States has every right 
in the world to accept Mr. Ford's offer for Gorgas, and since Mr. Ford's 
offer will stand rejected unless his proposal for N is accepted, we 
have no difficulty in gedag what ought to be done, We are not 
unmindful of the interests of the Alabama Power Co., but, as a matter 
of duty, we are more mindful of the interests of the Government at 
Muscle Shoals. The Alabama Power Co. desires Gorgas as an auxiliary 
to Its water-power development, and Mr, Ford desires Gorgas as an 
auxiliary to Muscle Shoals water-power development. This phase of the 
case seems very clear to us, 


Since the contract with the Alabama Power Co. provided that 
the purchaser or lessee of the nitrate plants should have the 
prior right for an indefinite period to receive the full amount of 
power that can be developed at the Government's Gorgas plant, 
the sale of this plant to Mr. Ford merely provides him indefi- 
nitely with the full amount of power which can be developed at 
the Gorgas plant—a provision agreed to in the contract. In 
choosing between the interests of the Alabama Power Co, and 
those of the farmer at Muscle Shoals, Members of Congress have 
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nad in mind that under the Ford offer this power was to be used 
to operate the nitrate plant to its full capacity every year in the 
manufacture of fertilizer, in accordance with the purpose of 
Congress. Members of Congress have felt that the use of this 
power plant in this way would aid in bringing about a great 
national benefit, while its use as a part of the system of the 
Alabama Power Co. would serve merely a local and compara- 
tively insignificant purpose. 

In view of the fact that the Alabama Power Co. was obli- 
gated under its contract to furnish power to the full extent 
of the capacity of the Government’s Gorgas plant to any lessee 
or purchaser of the nitrate plants, it is no argument for the 
opponents to say, as they do, that it will cripple the service 
of the Alabama Power Co. to 58,500 consumers if this power 
is diverted to Muscle Shoals. 

They knew that they were obligated to furnish this power 
to the nitrate plants and they had no business to depend upon 
it to serve these 58,500 consumers. It is typical of the meth- 
ods of the Alabama Power Co. that, although they had only 
conditional use of the power at the Gorgas plant for their own 
purposes, nevertheless they went out, according to the state- 
ments of their own advocates, and sold this power to some 
58.500 consumers, and then when about to be called upon to 
make good and permit this power to be used indefinitely for 
the nitrate plants, they come forward with the complaint that 
to do so would cripple their service. Under their contract the 
Alabama Power Co. is a custodian of the Gorgas steam plant 
and its power supply. Having been admittedly unfaithful 
to the terms of their trust and finding themselves in distress 
as a result, they seek to place the blame on Mr, Ford, when 
they would be equally at fault no matter what outside party 
became the successor to the United States at Muscle Shoals. 

The necessity for cheap power from the Gorgas steam plant 
located at the mouth of a coal mine for use in supplementing 
the power of the Tennessee River at times of low water has 
been repeatedly explained in the hearings and the fact that this 
is a small unit, only half the size of a single unit which com- 
prises the steam-power plant at nitrate plant No. 2, is an addi- 
tional reason why this Government-owned war-built steam- 
power plant at Gorgas is properly considered a necessary part 
of the Muscle Shoals project. 


FERTILIZER THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCT UNDER THE FORD OFFER. 


The opponents have repeatedly claimed that Mr. Ford “is 
going to get, at practically Government expense, 900,000 horse- 
power to use as he may see fit.” 

The truth is that no such amount of power exists at Muscle 
Shoals. Col. W. J. Barden, United States district engineer 
in charge of the Musele Shoals work, placed in the record 
a clear statement of the amount of power at both dams, and 
stated (Senate hearings, p. 34) that the total amount of 
primary or dependable power at both dams, supplemented by 
both the steam plants, amounts to only 241,300 horsepower. 

It is true that Mr. Ford asks for a total installation of 850,000 
horsepower, but every horsepower above 241,300 is operated by 
irregular flow that can not be depended upon, and, according to 
expert testimony, even when this flow is available for 10 
months in the year it bas little or no commercial value. The 
power at both dams at Muscle Shoals, including the use of both 
steam plants, as stated by Colonel Barden, amounts to 241,300 
primary, dependable power for 12 months, and an additional 
75,200 horsepower of irregular power from 10 to 12 months, and 
an additional 232,500 horsepower of irregular power from 6 to 
10 months, and an additional 188,500 horsepower of irregular 
power from 4 to 6 months, The first of these figures represents 
useful power. The remainder represent power which must be 
stabilized and supplemented before it can be used commercially, 
and it is no more possible to add the foregoing quantities to- 
gether than it is to add apples and oranges—they are not the 
same thing at all. 

On the other band, the leading nitrate expert of the Ordnance 
Department, Maj. J. H. Burns, former chief of the Nitrate Divi- 
sion, has given figures which show that to produce 40,000 tons 
of fixed nitrogen at nitrate plant No. 2 and to supply sufficient 
phosphoric acid so that it may be furnished In a mixed fer- 
tilizer in accordance with demand, as is required under the 
terms of the Ford offer, it would be necessary to use 100,000 
continuous horsepower, or its equivalent, to fix the nitrogen, 
and 145,000 continuous horsepower, or its equivalent, to produce 
the phosphoric acid. Mr. Ford therefore must use the equiva- 
lent of 245,000 continuous horsepower to carry out his fertilizer 
obligations alone. Therefore, instead of being “seven parts 
water power to one part fertilizer” the fertilizer becomes Mr. 
Ford’s principal product. 


MR. FORD MUST BUIED STORAGE RESERVOIRS AT HIS OWN EXPENSE. 


The opponents claim “he agrees to pay nothing for the great 
reservoirs that the Government built to hold the water that is 
backed away from Dam No. 3.” 

The truth is that there is no reservoir capacity back of the 
proposed Dam No. 3, as has been testified by Colonel Barden. 
(Senate hearings, p. 35.) 

Storage dams, however, must be built to increase the primary 
power and stabilize the secondary power. This can be done by 
regulating the flow of the river to a reasonable extent and -by 
developing power at storage dams and transmitting the power. 
The sites of these dams are on the upper tributaries of the 
Tennessee River, and their cost has been estimated at not less 
than $20,000,000. Mr. Ford has agreed to pay interest on over 
500,000 horsepower of equipment, which must stand practically 
idle with no dependable water supply for its operation until 
these dams are built. He therefore pays a large cash penalty 
every year until he builds these storage dams. 


NO DISPOSITION ON THE PART OF MR. FORD TO BR ARBITRARY IN MAKING 
HIS OFFER. 


Opponents claim that— 


Congress is arrogantly told that it must accept tbis offer just as 
Mr. Ford has written it without the changing of a sentence. 
We must sign on the dotted line. 

The truth is that no less than 27 changes in the wording of 
Mr. Ford's offer have been made since it was first submitted on 
July 8, 1921. Mr. Ford made changes at the request of the 
Secretary of War; he made changes at the request of the chair- 
man and other members of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs and also at the suggestion of the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, while other changes were made 
at the suggestion of the farm organizations, and it was only 
when it became evident that opponents were merely asking for 
changes for the purpose of delaying and defeating the Ford 
offer, and only when Mr. Ford had gone as far as he considered 
prudent in the matter of concessions, that he finally declined to 
make further ehanges in his offer, 

BENEPITS OF MUSCLE SHOALS CAN BE MORE WIDELY DISTRIBUTED AS 
CHEAP FERTILIZER THAN AS CHEAP POWER. 

Opponents claim that “power that originates from property 
owned by the people of the country ought to receive as wide a 
distribution as possible.” Therefore the Muscle Shoals power 
should be broadcasted, they say, instead of being used locally 
to build up a great electrochemical fertilizer industry. 

The truth is that the comparative value between available 
public utility power and cheap fertilizer is the difference be- 
tween an electric light and a loaf of bread. By far the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States do without electrie 
light, but they must have the loaf of bread; and those who sup- 
port the Ford offer contend that this power, so well adapted to 
electrochemical purposes, will find its greatest usefulness not 
by lighting the homes and driving the small motors in a limited 
area in Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee but by its use in 
electrochemistry to show this country how fertilizer can be 
produced by modern methods not only at Muscle Shoals but at 
many other points and delivered to the farmer at a fraction 
of the present cost, and how such useful metals as aluminum 
may be préduced and sold at much lower prices than are now 
demanded by the aluminum menopoly. 

No industries in time of war are more important than those 
based upon electrochemistry and electrometallurgy; and to 
build up a great center of these industries at Muscle Shoals, 
utilizing the cheap secondary power of the Tennessee River, 
stabilized and rendered useful, is to create a great national 
asset the value of which in time of war may well be beyond 
calculation. 

MR. FORD AT MUSCLE SHOALS WOULD NOT BE EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, 


The opponents claim that “ Mr. Ford would be tax exempt 
on these dams, because the dams belong to the Government.” 

The truth is that Mr. Ford would pay taxes just as any other 
citizen does. It is true that the dams are Government prop- 
erty and therefore are not subject to taxation. The lease of the 
dams, however, is not Government property and can be taxed, 
and any business that Mr. Ferd or his company builds up in the 
State of Alabama is subject to taxation under the laws of that 
State. 

It may certainly be expected that the taxing authorities will 
not overlook the fact that by the simple expedient of taxing 
Mr. Ford’s lease and taxing his business he and his company 
can be taxed the same as any other individual or company in 
the State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the rules should not be 
suspended and this bill should not be passed. Those of us who 
are opposed to this bill have not had the privilege of securing 
copies of it. We do not know exactly what the provisions are, 
and I do not understand why it is hat without notice this 
mutter was brought up. The original bill upon this proposition 
was approved on September 22, 1922, and carried an appropria- 
tion of $200,000, or, rather, an authorization of an appropria- 
tion of that amount. 

I was opposed to the passage of the original bill. I was also 
opposed to the passage of the bill establishing the office of 
Fuel Administrator, a bill which passed coincidentally with the 
passage of this bill; and I was opposed to both of them because 
from my careful observation for a period of six years since I 
have been a Member of this House these so-called commissions 
never resulted In any practical good to the taxpayers of this 
country or those whose interests are supposed to be subseryed 
by these commissions. I believed then that the original author- 
ization of $200,000, so far as practical results were concerned, 
would be an absolute waste of that much of the people’s money. 

There were appointed under the authority of that bill some 
high-class men as these fact-finding commissioners—former 
Vice President Marshall, John Hays Hammond, a distinguished 
mining engineer, and some other gentlemen whose names I do 
not now recall. But, gentlemen, I want to say to you that 
these men, if they desired it, could have secured from other 
branches of this Government, without the expenditure of 
$10,000, every material fact necessary for the consideration of 
this problem. 

Now they come before the Committee on Appropriations, as 
you will observe if you will read the hearings, and say that 
they need $400,000 more to add to the original appropriation 
of $200,000. For what purpose? Why, as Mr. Hammond says 
in the hearings, and as the other gentleman who testified, Mr. 
Smith, says, they want this money for the purpose of paying 
high salaries to college professors and others to make studies 
as to the cost of production and studies as to whether they 
should recommend to the Congress of the United States the 
nationalization of the coal mines of the country and make other 
recommendations which they propose to make to the Congress 
of the United States, some of which under the Constitution of 
the United States the Congress could not enact, even if those 
recommendations were thought to be desirable to uccept. The 
Federal Trade Commission, as the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Lea] only a few minutes ago admitted, only a short time 
ago, under the ample authority conferred upon it, made a very 
searching investigation of all the material inquiries that these 
gentlemen on this fact-finding commission are now collecting 
under the provisions of this bill; reeent Information upon 
basie facts involved in the industry. And, gentlemen, this fact- 
finding commission is now seeking, by the amendment to the 
original bill, to have us clothe them with very unusual and 
very extraordinary power, and they are going to entail upon 
that industry and the country an entirely unnecessary expense. 
{Applause.] They have called upon the coal operators of the 
country to produce all of the pay rolls, and that shows you the 
extent to which they are going; the paper pay rolls of all the 
individual mines of the country, showing the amount they have 
paid to every coal digger over a period of 10 years. Some of the 
operators down in Kentucky and out in Ohio, in answer to that 
summons, had to charter two or three box cars to take those 
pay rolls and send them here to this commission. 

Gentlemen, those gentlemen could take a few typical mining 
districts In this country—for example, in West Virginia, or Ohio, 
or Pennsylvania, or Alabama—and only a few investigators in a 
very short time, if they were diligent and intelligent in their 
inquiry, could obtain every essential piece of Information neces- 
sary to enable them to make recommendations upon this propo- 
sition, It is an absolute wanton waste of the people’s money— 
the proposition of coming here and asking for $400,000 more, 
making a total appropriation of $600,000, in order to get infor- 
mation which, as I say, is already practically available to those 

ntlemen here in these other Government bureaus, such as the 

ureau of Mines, the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Geological Survey, and other bureaus, 
if they would only seek it. But they want to make an inde- 
pendent investigation, with a lot of highly paid men on their pay 
roll, and they want to increase the number to nearly 200 aboye 
the number which the hearings show they now have, 

Members of the House, if I believed that the expenditure of 
this money would result in any substantial benefits to the coal 
diggers of this country, whose interests I have always attempted 
to represent here on the floor of this House; if I believed it 
would result in any practical good to the consumers of coal in 
this country; if I believed it would solve the transportation 
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problem, or the problem of distribution whieh is involved in this 
great industry, I would be glad to vote for this increased appro- 
priation, although it is rather extravagant in sum. But from 
my observation of these commissions in the past I believe that no 
practical good will result, but only irritation, and in the end it 


will accomplish no good to the people of this country. I think 
this proposition ought to be defeated by this House. [Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. How much 


time have I used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. LONDON, Will the gentleman yield for a question before 
he proceeds? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. To what extent has this bill been made neces- 
sary by the experience of the commission? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is a very pertinent inquiry. 
Former Vice President Marshall, a member of the commission, 
was one of the principal witnesses that appeared before our 
committee In the hearings. Mr. Marshall went into the thing 
very extensively, I do not think there is anybody on either side 
of the House who would think that Mr. Marshall was wanting 
to get money for junketing trips or spending it unnecessarily. 
I know that I do not believe so, and I do not believe you do. 
He said in the most unequivocal way that they have to have an 
increase of funds or they could not function and do the things 
that they desire to do. He told us what they were trying to do. 
They are trying to make an exhaustive study of the whole sub- 
ject so, as the result of it, they can come to Congress and tell 
us the facts on which we can legislate, having in his mind, as 
do the most of us, that some fundamental changes may be made 
by the American people in handling the fuel situation—even, 
perhaps, to the point some time of the Government taking over 
some or all of the mines in the country. I do not think that is 
one of the things toward which the commission is necessarily 
traveling, but I want to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that that is one problem involved. 

The suggestions made by the gentleman from Alabama will 
not cover the preposition; to have here and there a sporadic 
report of some coal mine and a partial analysis of the situation 
will not do us any good. This commission by operation of law 
must finish its work next September, and to do so must have a 
force that will enable them to do that. The men engaged in 
this work want to get at all of the facts, and to do it largely 
as a result of their desire to do their duty to the country in the 
fullest way. 

I am in fayor of this proposition. Originally I favored the 
House bill. I asked the chairman for a few minutes of this 
discussion that I might allude briefy to one proposition that has 
troubled me somewhat. I have resolved the doubt that I have 
in fayor of the Senate bill, and I am going to support it be- 
cause I believe the most important thing for the country to have 
now are the facts, and I believe this commission will get them, 
and in order to get them we ought to give them what funds they 
need. 

I want to call your attention to the provision permitting the 
judges of the court to sit on the commission, I am not in har- 
mony with that provision although I shall vote for the bill. It 
is on the theory that I shall subvert my doubts to the general 
good. Here is the trouble about having a Judge on the commis- 
sion: In the present unsettled condition among the miners of thë 
country I do not believe It is wholesome to put a member of the 
judiciary on a commission, especially a commission of this 
kind which is to deal with the relations of labor and capital and 
which puts a man from the bench on a commission where he 
must deal with industrial problems, and as a result of which he 
will be accused by one side or the other as taking a partisan 
position. I believe that that sort of thing weakens the judi- 
ciary and has a tendency to break down the courts, and is not a 
good thing for the country. While I shall yote for this, and 
while I know Judge Alschuler to be a worthy man and highly 
qualified for the work, in view of the fact that he has been 
engaged on the work continuously, knows about it, and up to a 
few days ago has been employed in that work, I shall not make 
any serious objection to it. But I want to say to the House 
that I am opposed to the policy, and in the future reserve to my- 
self the right to oppose any further proposition of that kind 
while I am in the House as against public policy. I think there 
ought to be no hesitation about approving this bill in its present 
form. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM ]. 


The gentleman has used seyen 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
agree with the remarks of my colleague from Illinois with 
reference to the appointment of judges on this commission. I 
think it is calculated to injure the judiciary. I think its re- 
sult will be unwholesome. We want to keep the judiciary on 
the bench deciding matters of law and transacting judicial 
business, Why there should be a necessity for appointing 
Judges is an inexplicable proposition to me. 

But, my colleagues, it seems to me that there is a stronger 
objection than that of selecting a judge, which this bill would 
enable the President to do. Here is one of the most drastic 
measures that it has been my privilege to read as a proposed 
piece of legislation in this House during my term of service. 
When you read the phraseology of this proposed legislation, it 
must be apparent to every thoughtful man that such a bill as 
this ought not to be called up at the heel of a session and put 
upon its passage when there is no opportunity for deliberation 
and full and mature consideration of it. [Applause.] 

In general I am opposed to the appointment and multiplica- 
tion of commissions. This country is cursed with too many 
commissions that are made and selected and have aceom- 
plished no good to the country or for the cause which they 
are appointed to serve. It seems to be a very popular thing 
to-day to appoint a commission. Is there any difficulty con- 
fronting us? Go and have an act of Congress passed. Is there 
any measure about which men are differing? Go and have an 
amendment to the Constitution passed, and if we do not stop 
this course of procedure the Constitution will soon be so 
amended that the dear old document will be unknowable in 
the future. It will be a patchwork of legislation instead of a 
fundamental charter. Then, if there is any trade or economic 
difficulty, the thing to do seems to be to appoint a commission 
that will rove around and oppress the citizens of the United 
States for a period of time, file a report, which will be pigeon- 
holed and forgotten and never heard of in the future. I ask 
you gentlemen to reflect upon this sort of provision that we 
are asked to enact into Jaw, namely, that this commission or 
any employee or any agent may prepare a catechism to be 
submitted to any one or more of citizens of this country which 
they shall be required to answer under oath or go to jail. Such 
a questionnaire ought at least to have the approval of the 
commission, and every irresponsible employee or agent ought 
not to be permitted to address these questions to the people of 
the different communities and compel citizens to answer them 
on oath. I am unalterably and conscientiously opposed to this 
wasteful, extravagant, and oppressive measure, and it ought to 
receive the condemnation of this House. j 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, [ have never seen this bill until 
this moment, but, like my colleague from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], I had the honor to oppose the original proposition last 
summer, I do not claim to be a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but I had occasion to say at that time that if that 
commission were organized, as it was to make a sweeping in- 
vestigation of this whole question and to make a report on the 
ist of January, we would find, if there was no change in the 
condition between employer and employee in the coal business, 
that when January came they would report to us not telling 
us how we could get coal to keep from freezing but would come 
to us and tell us why we did not have it. I have that report 
now in my hand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Did the gentleman ever hear 
of a commission of this kind ever getting through? 

Mr. TUCKER. Neyer in the world, Here is a report of 
that commission that was to make a “sweeping” investigation, 
and they report here that they have bought the brooms to make 
the sweep, but they have not yet made the sweep; that they 
have secured 56 technical and 96 nontechnical employees 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
that is the report which costs the Goyernment $200,000? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, indeed; that is all 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I call attention to the fact that 
as Congress adjourns in a day or so and will not be in session 
until December, if they go ahead and investigate and make 
another report, Congress could not act upon it either to help 
this winter or next winter. 

Mr. TUCKER. No; but Congress will be called upon next 
winter to pay the bill. Mr. Speaker, as my friend from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Granas] seid, the time has come when com- 
missions, bureaus, autocrats, and autocracy must be driven from 
our councils or this country is to be bankrupt, 


LXIV— 328 


Mr. HILL. 
Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HILL. 
credits bill? 

Mr. TUCKER. I did not. How did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. HILL, I did not vote for it. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr, Speaker, when this bill originally was 
before the House I remember it was pointed out in the discus- 
sion, and if not in the discussion it was a point made in the 
hearings, that the salvation and the cure of this great question 
was for Congress to undertake to fix the price of coal at the 
mines. 

Mr. WYANT. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, 

Mr. WYANT. In speaking of the price of coal at the mine, 
I wish to state for the gentleman’s information that bituminous 
coal can not be sold at the mine to-day for more than $2 a ton, 
and I understand the same coal is being sold for $15 and $16 
a ton in the city of Washington. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ain obliged to the gentleman. The funda- 
mental question at the bottom of this whole matter is a ques- 
tion between capital and labor, Why do you not attempt to 
meet it? Ah, you say you are going to try to fix the price of 
coal at the mines. Where do you get the power? In the re- 
marks I submitted last summer I had the honor to declare that 
Congress had no such power, and since that time the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia has so decided; that if such 
power resided anywhere under the decisions of the court from 
Munn v. Illinois down to the present time, the States may fix 
the price of coal at the mines. Why do not they tackle the 
question that is at the bottom of this trouble? Instead of 
that, as my friends here say, $10,000 would pay the expense of 
the investigation to get all of the information that is desired. 
There is a houseful of testimony here that has been made by. 
commissions in the last 20 years, and there is not a fact which 
the fact-finding commission is asked to go after that has not 
been found before. There are carloads of volumes of it. What 
do you want with facts? You have got them, You are shirking 
the real fact, you are shirking that great fact that is at the 
basis of this whole question, and that is the question between 
the employer and the employee. Until we are willing to meet 
that, we can not accomplish anything by spending money to give 
commissions the power to go on and on forever. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. f 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was 
originally before the House I ventured to predict that we were 
in possession of practically all of the material facts in refer- 
ence to the coal industry, the operation of mines, and the dis- 
tribution of the product. “About the same time a statement 
was made in the Senate by a very prominent Member that we 
knew practically all of the facts. I venture to believe that 
when the report of January 1, which we have already received 
from this commission, is followed by a report next July or 
some time later, it will parallel in character the report that 
has already come in. There is not one single fact covered 
by the report of January 1 of which my friend from IIlinois [Mr. 
Gansu or my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsrow], 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, or any other intelligent man, was ignorant. There 
is likely to be the same result when further reports are made. 
If a force of something like 175 employees, and that I un- 
derstand is the force that has been built up by the commission, 
was not able to get anything of value up to the ist of Janu- 


Did the gentleman vote yesterday for the farm 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman again yield? 


‘ary, is it to be thought that the expenditures of $400,000 addi- 


tional will in a very short period, and an increased force, 
assist in furnishing data to this Congress which will be found 
in any way useful? 

Now, it is Just as true as it can be, as my colleague from Vir- 
ginla said a minute ago, that you have had investigation after 
investigation and report after report with reference to the coal 
industry until the subject is practically exhausted, the late 
Vice President of the United States and the distinguished engi- 
neer, Mr. John Hays Hammond, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I happened, for instance, to be connected before I came to this 
House with most extensive investigations made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on this very subject. There were 
elaborate hearings, arguments, and reports. There was no 
phase of the entire situation overlooked. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. When voluminous reports are 
brought in here a few months hence is there anyone within the 
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sound of my voice who thinks they will get much consideration 
or prove of real value? I submit that question to the gentle- 
men of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, early last autumn this Con- 
gress brought out a bill and passed it by a big vote, and we 
hoped thereby, through the creation of a coal commission, to 
find out, if possible, the matter with the coal industry in all its 
phases. What did we tell that commission to do? 


It shall be the duty of the commission to study the problems and 
questions relative to the coal industry, with a view te and for the 
pupos of aiding, assisting, and advising Congress in matters of legis- 

tion which will insure a supply of this commodity to the industries 
and to the people generally throughout the country and maintain an 
uninterrupted flow of commerce aneng the States, or any legislation 
which Congress may, after said investigation, deem wise, and which, 
under the Constitution, Congress has the power to enact. 

And what else? 

To this end said commission shail ascertain and report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress: As to the ownership and titles of the mines; prices 
of coal; the organizations and persons connected with the coal in- 
dustry ; cost of production; profits realized by the operators or owners 
of said mines during the last 10 years; profits of other persons or cor- 

rations having to do with production, distribution, or sale of coal; 

bor costs; wages paid; wage contracts; irregular production ; waste 
of coal and suggestions as to the remedy for the same; the conditions 
enerally under which coal is produced; distribution; the causes which 
rom time to time induce strikes, thereby depriving interstate carriers 
of their fuel supply and otherwise interrupting the flow of interstate 
commerce; and all facts, circumstances, or conditions which would be 
deemed helpful in determining and establishing a wise and efficient 
policy by the Government relative to said industry. 


Again we directed them thus: 


Said commission shall, under the provisions of this act, make a sep- 
grate investigation and report for the anthracite industry, which in- 
vestigation and report shall cover all of the matters specified in the 
Jast preceding paragraph. and shall cover also every other phase of 
the anthracite industry, including the production, transportation, and 
distribution of anthracite, and the organized or other relationships, if 
any, among the mine operators or the mine workers, or among any 
parent? engaged in the production, transportation, or distribution of 
coal. ‘ 


Why, it would take the ordinary man two months to find 
out what that paragraph meant, let alone bringing any results. 
The approval of this act was in 1922, and they had only October 
and November to organize and get in motion. They could not 
be expected to make a report en the 15th of January for a much 
longer period than up to the Ist of December. What should we 
expect in a great undertaking like that started here and put 
upon the shoulders of mortals only about two months before? 
The thing could not be done, Why camouflage it? It is simply 


useless. Now, as to the amount of money involved, when the 


Secretary of Commerce brought this matter to me, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
we agreed the amount of money which should be reported in 
the bill for the use of the commission be $750,000. We felt 
that perhaps it would look pretty large. However, in the report 


of the Interstate Commerce Committee we cut it down to 


$500,000, and believed that amount of money would be used, 
and we brought the same as a recommendation in a provision 
of the bill in here; and in order to please people and facilitate 
its passage we agreed on $300, 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINSLOW. If it is quick and sharp. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Is it the gentleman's opinion ultimately 
that they will spend $750,000 and 

Mr. WINSLOW, I would not be surprised if they did. As 
I say, we cut it to $300,000. Then we went into conference, 
and the Senators wanted it $100,000, on the assumption that 
if the money was not enough the commission would probably 
come back to Congress for more. So we compromised on 
$200,000, and there it stood. No rhyme nor reason about it. It 
stood there at $200.000. 

First of all they came to the Director of the Budget and made 
him believe, as they made our committee believe and as they 
made the President believe, that the commissioners need an 
extra sum of money which would be in total $100,000 more than 
the $500,000 our committee asked the Congress to appropriate 
in the first instance. Time is fleeting. I want to answer ques- 
tions. But here is the situation, my friends: The Congress of 
the United States in good faith, at a time most acute with 
respect of the coal situation, told the people of this conntry 
that Congress would undertake some way to find out what was 
at the bottom of what the people regarded as a devilish, mon- 
strous business—the coal business. Our way was through the 
medium of this bill as it was originally passed. Now, shall we 
stop in the middle of the river or go ou through and keep faith 
with our suffering eltizens? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wurnstow] to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I demand a division, 


present, 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 


ä— —— — — —— — A 


Blakeney 
Blanil, ind, 


Campbell, Kans, 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew | 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Dempsey 
Dickinson 


Evans 
Fairchild 
vrot 

Fenn 


Abernethy 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
Bell 


Briggs 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Buiwinkle 
Byrnes, S. C 
Carter 

Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Crisp 


Aimon 


Brooks, III. 
Brown, Teun, 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Cannon 


Cantril! 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


Glynn 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 98, noes 32. 

Mr. Speaker, I object tọ the vote because 

there is no quorum present, and I make the point of order that 

there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quoram 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of tlie House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, 


The Doorkeeper will close the 


YBAS—212. 

Fess Kreider 
Fields Lampert 
Fish Larson, Minn. 
Fisher Lawrence 
Fitzgerald Lazaro 
Fordney Lea, Calif. 
Foster Leatherwood 

ee e, Ga 
French , N. Y 
Frothingham Little 
Fuller gan 
Fulmer Longworth 
Gahn Luce 
Gallivan McArthur 
Gernerd McKenzie 
Gifford McLaughlin, Mich. 
Gilbert McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Goldsborough McPherson 
Graham, MacLafferty 
Green, lowa Madden 
Greene, Mass. Magee 
Griest Mapes 
Hardy, Colo. Mead 
Haugen Merritt 
Hawley Michener 
Hayden iller 
Henry ills 
Herrick Moore, Ohio 
Hersey Moores, lud 
Hickey ott 
Hicks Murph 
Hin Nelson, Me 
Hoch Nelson, J; M. 
Hogan Newton, Minn, 
Huck Newton, Mo. 
Huddleston Norton 
‘Brien 
Humphrey, Nebr. O'Connor 
usted en 
Hutchinson Parker, N. I. 
Ireland ‘aul 
James Perkins 
earns Petersen 
Kelly, Pa Porter 
Ketcham Pringey 
Kirkpatrick Quin 
rkpatric uin 
issel Saka, 
Kline, Pa Ramseyer 
Knutson Rankin 
Kopp Ransley 
Kraus Rayburn 
NAYS—76. 
Darrow Johnson, Wash. 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex. 
Deal Kendall 
Dominick Kincheloe 
Drewry Langley 
Driver Lankford 
Dunbar Larsen, Ga, 
Echols London 
Edmonds Lowrey 
Garrett, Tenn. Lyon 
Garrett, Tex. Mum 
Graham, Pa. McSwain 
Hammer Mansfield 
Hardy, Tex. Moore. Va. 
Hooker Oldfield 
Hudspeth Oliver 
Humphreys, Miss. Parker, N. J, 
Jeffers, Ala. Pou 
Johnson, Ky, Radcliffe, 
NOT VOTING—138. 
Chandler, Okla. Ellis 
Clark, Fla. Fairfield 
insson Faust 
Clouse Focht 
Codd ear 
Connolly, Pa. Freeman 
Copley Funk 
Crago Garner 
Cramton Gensman 
Crowther Goody koontz 
Cullen Gorman 
je Gould 
Davis, Minn. Greene, Vt. 
nison Gri 
Drane Hadley 


doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of suspending the 
rnles and passing the bill will when their names are called 
answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 212, nays 786, 
not voting 138, as follows: 


Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robertson 


Sanders, Ind. 
anders, N. Y. 

Sandlin 

Shaw 

Shreve 

Siegel 

Sinclair 

Sinnott 

Smith, Idaho 

Smithwick 

Speaks 

Sproul 

Stafford 

Steenerson 

Stephens 

Strong, Kans. 

Summers, Wash. 

Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 


Tinkbam 
Underhill 


White, Kana, 
Wiliams, III. 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Winslow 


Rucker 
Sanders, Tex, 


K 1 
Steagali 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Suuners, Tex. 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Turner 
Tyson 
Weaver 
Wright 
Wyant 


joked 

lays 

Himes 
Hukriede 
Jacoway 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


` Johnsen, Miss. 


Johnson, S. Dak, 
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Kitchin 8 III. er Say 
Rleezka Morgan yan 0 
Kline, N. X. Morin Sabath Timberlake 
Knight Mudd Schall Towner 
Kunz Nelson, A. P. Scott, Mich, Treadway 
Lanham Nolan Scott, Tenn. Walters 
Layton Olpp Sears Ward, N. Y. 
Lehlbach Overstreet Shelton Ward, N. C. 
Liheberger Paige — 5 Webster 
Linthicum Park, Ga. Smith, Mich. Wheeler 
Luhring Parks, Ark. Snell White, Me. 
McClintie Patterson, Mo. Snyder Williams, Tex. 
McCormick Patterson, N. J. Stedman Jingo 
McFadden Perlman tiness Jise 
Maetjnegor Rainey, Ala. Stoll Wood, Ind. 
Maloney Rainey, III. Sullivan Woods, Va. 
Martin Reece Taylor, Ark. Woodyard 
Michaelson Riddick Taylor, Colo. Zibiman 
Mondell Rodenberg Taylor, Tenn, 

Montague Rose Temple 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Faust and Mr. Browne of Wisconsin (for) with Mr. 
Goodykoontz (against). 

Additional pairs: 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr, Anthony with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Kitchin, 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Rainey of Nlinois. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Temple with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Timberlake with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Stoll. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 422) permitting the entry free 
of duty of certain domestic animals which have crossed the 
boundary line into foreign countries, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. McCumper, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. JONES 
of New Mexico as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that, pursuant to the provisions 
of Senate Resolution 464, the Vice President had appointed 
Mr. Warsa of Montana, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Carper, and Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts as the 
committee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral of 
the Hon. W. BOURKE COCKRAN, late a Representative from the 
State of New York. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14408) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House, and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Curris, and 
Mr. OVERMAN as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDING AND MODIFYING THE WAR INSURANCE ACT. 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 14401) to amend and modify the war 
insurance act as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 29 of the war risk insurance act as 
3 by act approved August 9, 1921. is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 29. The discharge or dismissal of any person from the mili- 
tary or naval forces on the ground that he is guilty of mutiny, treason, 
spying, or any offense involving moral turpitude, or willful and persist- 
ent misconduct, of which he has been found guilty by a court-martial, 
or that he is an enemy alien, conscientious objector, or a deserter, shall 
terminate any insurance granted on the life of such person under the 
provisions of article 4 and shall bar all rights to any compensation 
under article 3 or any insurance under article 4: Provided, That, as to 
eonverted insurance, the cash surrender value thereof, if any, on the 
date of such 8 or dismissal shall be paid the insured, if living, 
and if dead to the designated beneficiary: Provided further, That an 
enemy alien who yolunteered or who was drafted into the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States during the World War, and who 
Was not discharged from the service on his own application or solicita- 


tion by reason of his be 
honest and faithful, shall be entitled to the benefits of the war risk 
insurance act and all amendments thereto: Provided further, That in 
case any — has been dishonorably discharged from the military 


ing an enemy alien, and whose service was 


or nay: orces as a result of a court-martial trial, and it is there- 
after established to the satisfaction of the director that at the time of 
the co ssion of the offense resulting in such court-martial trial and 
discharge that such person was insane, such person shall be entitled to 
tho e ensation and insurance benefits of the war risk insurance act: 

roride 


“Sec. 300. For death or disability resulting from personal injur 
suffered or disease contracted in the line of duty on or after April nf 
1817, or for an aggravation of a disability existing prior to examina- 
tion, acceptance, and enrollment for service, when such aggravation 
was suffered and contracted in the line of duty on or after April 6, 
1917, by any commissioned officer or enlisted man, or by any member 
of the Army Nurse ony (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps 
(female) when employed the active service under the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department, the United States shall pay to such com- 
missioned officer or enlisted man, member of the Army Nurse Corps 
(female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) or, in the discretion of 
the director, separately to his or her dependents, compensation as here- 
inafter provided ; but no compensation shall be paid if the injury, dis- 
ease, or aggravation has been caused by his own willful misconduct. 
That for the purposes of this section every such officer, enlisted man, 
or other member employed in the active service under the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department who was discha or who resigned prior 
to August 9. 1921, and every such officer, enlisted man, or other mem- 
ber employed in the active service under the War Department or Navy 
Department on or before November 11, 1918, whe on or after August 
9, 1921, is discharged or resigns shall be conclusively held and taken 
to have been in sound condition when examined, accepted, and en- 
rolled for service, except as to defects, disorders, or infirmities made 
of record in any manner by proper authorities of the United States at 
the time of or prior to inception of active service to the extent to 
which any such defect, disorder, or infirmity was so made of record: 
Provided, That an ex-service man who fs shown to have a neuro- 
psychiatric disease or an active tuberculous disease developing a 10 
per cent degree of disability or more in accordance with the provisions 
of subdivision (2) of section 302 of the war risk insurance act, as 
amended, and such showing was also made upon examination by a 
medical officer of the Veterans’ Bureau or by a legally qualified physt- 
cian made within three years after separation from the active itary 
or Daval service of the United States shall be considered to have ac- 
guired his disability in such service or to have suffered an aggravation 
of a preexisting neuropsychiatric disease or tuberculosis in such sery- 
ice, but nothing in this proviso shall be construed to prevent a claimant 
from receiving the benefits of compensation and medical care and 
treatment for a disability due to these diseases of more than 10 per 
cent degree (in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (2), sec- 
tion 302, of the war risk insurance act, as amended) at a date more 
than three years after separation from such service if the facts of the 
ease substautiate his claim: And provided further, That compensation 
as hereinafter proyided may be paid for disability resulting from re 
sonal injury or disease contracted in line of duty prior to April 6, 
1917, or for a vation of a disability exis prior to examination, 
aceeptance, and enrollment for service for su aggravation suffered 
and contracted in Ine of duty prior to April 6, 1917, by any member 
of the military or naval forces active service on ‘April 6, 1917, who 
was discharged subsequent to April 6, 1917. With the exception of 
members of the military and naval forces whose injury was suffered or 
disease contracted poe to April 6, 1917, this section shall be deemed 
to be in effect as of April 6, 1917.“ 

Sec. 3. That subdivision (g) of section 301 of the war risk insurance 
act, as amended by the act approved December 24, 1919, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

g (1) If there is a dependent mother (or dependent father), $20, 
or beth, $30. The amount payable under this subdivision shall not ex- 
ceed the difference between the total amount payable to the widow and 
children and the sum of $75. This compensation shall be poe for 
the death of but one child, and no compeusation for the death of a child 
shall be payable if the dependent mother is in receipt of compensation 
under the provisions of this article for the death of her husband. Such 
compensation shall be payable whether the dependency of the father 
or mother or both arises before or after the death of the person, but 
no compensation shall be payable if the dependency arises more than 
five years after the death of the person, 

2) If death occur or shall have occurred subsequent to April 6. 
1917, and before discharge or resignation from the service, the 'nited 
States shall pay for burial expenses and the return of the body to his 
home a sum not to exceed $100, as may be fixed by regulation. Where 
a veteran of any war dies after discharge or resignation from the sery- 
ice and does not leave sufficient assets to meet the expense of bis 
burial and the transportation of his body, and such expenses are not 
otherwise provided for, the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay 
the follow ng sums: For a flag to drape the casket, and after burial 
to be given to the next of kin of the deceased, a sum not exceeding $5; 
also for burial expenses, a sum not exceeding $100, to such person or 
persons as may be fixed by regulations: Provided, That subject to reg- 
ulations, where death occurs while such person is receiving govern- 
mental medical, surgical. or hospital treatment or vocational training, 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay, in addition to buria 
expenses, the actual and necessary cost of the transportation of the 
body of such person Hinges | pe aration of the y) to the place 
of burial within the continental] limits of the United States. 

“(3) The payment of compensation to a widow shall continue until 
her death or remarriage. 

„% The payment of compensation to or for a child shall continue 
until such child reaches the age of 18 years or marries, or if such 
child be incapable because of insanity, idiocy, or being otherwise per- 
manently helpless, then during such incapacity. 

“(5) henever the compensation payable to or for the benefit of any 
person under the provisions of this section is terminated by the hap- 
pening of the 8 upon which it is limited, the compensation 
thereafter for the remaining beneficiary or beneficiaries, if any, shall be 
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the amount .which would have been payable to them If they had been 
beneficiari: 


the sole nal es. 
“(6) As een the widow and the children not im her custody, and 
as between children, the amount of compensation shall be apportioned 


bed by regulation. 

StS es term widow * as used in this section shall not incinde 
one who shall have married the later than 10 years after the 
y, and shall include widower whenever his condition is 
the deceased person were living he would have been de- 
pendent upon her for support. 

“(8) That section 301 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, 
shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 6, 1917: Provided, however, 
That before com tion thereunder shall be paid there shall first be 
deducted from said sum so to be paid the amount of any payments such 
person e received by way of gratuities or payments under pen- 
sion laws force and existence between April 6, 1917, and October 6, 
1917.” 

Sec. 4. That subdivision (6) of section 302 of the war risk insur- 
ance act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“«6) In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured 
person shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable govern- 
mental medicinal, surgical, and hospital services and with such sup- 
plies, „ chairs; artificial limbs, trusses, and similar ap- 
pitances, as director may determine to be useful and reasonably 
necessary, which wheeled chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, and similar 
appliances may be procured by the United States Veterans’ Bureau in 
such manner, either by purchase or manufacture, as the director ma: 
determine to be advantageous and reasonably necessary: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed to t the necessary miit- 
tary control over any member of the Mili or Naval Establishments 
before he shall have been discharged from the military or naval serv- 
ice: Provided, That all hospital facilities under the control and juris- 
diction of the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall be available for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and 
the Boxer rebellion, suffering from neuropsychiatric or tubercular all- 
ments and inclu transportation as granted to those re- 
ee compensation and hospitalization under the war risk ineurance 
act.” s 


Sec. 5.. That section 806 of the war risk insurance act, as amended 
by the act approved August 9, 1921, i» hereby amended to read as 


follows: 
806. That no compensation shall be payable for death or 
rior to or within one ar 


discharge ation from the service or prior to the 
expiration of one ter the of this amendatory act 
= the time of his discha 


ity, 
testable evidence that the injury for which it is 
im or aggravated serviee, and usation shalt be payable in 
accordance with the provisions of Article III of the war risk 
disability whenever occurrin 


ury was 9 
active service: Provided, OS rioria ee —.— ree SoS 
jury duri service, compensation paya n aceordance 
with the — of said a 1I} fer — or disability when- 
ever occurring. proximately resul from sue ry.” s 

Bue. K. That section 308 of the war risk imsurance act is hereby 


when inflicted by the enemy. A dismissal or ce 
of court-martial from the service shall bar and t nate rig 
to any compensation under the provisions of this article for the 
period of service from whieh such is * 

Sre. 7. That section 408 of the war insurance act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


the 
reinstatement of 1 or canceled yearly renewable term insurance 
n tes Government Hf 
ma. 


or application for 
insurance) h 


during the World War: Provided further, t the applicant during 
his lifetime submits satisfactory to the director showing the 
service or of the disability or aggravation thereof and that the 


of, without conecting said compensation, and at the time of such death 
or permanent total bility had or has sufficient uncollected compen- 
ation to pay all unpaté preminms, then aud in that event said policy 
Shall sot be ered as lapsed, and the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to the salu soldier or 
his beneficiaries under said policy the amount of said insurance less 
the premiums and interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum compounded 
annially in installments as provided by law: Provided further, That 
where any soldier has heretofore allowed his insurance to lapse, while 
suffering from wounds or disease contracted in line of service, und has 
applied for reinstatement thereof in whole or in part, aud where at the 
thne of such application he was not totally and permanently disabled, 
aud where be was not allowed to reinstate because of health condition 


other than total permanent disability, and where said soldier has since 
died from said wounds or disease or has become si gray and 
totally disabled aS reason thereof, then and in tħat event the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized and directed to pay to 
sald soldier or his beneficiaries the amount of insurance attempted to 
be reinstated less the premiums and interest thereon at 5 per cent per 
annum. compounded annually im installments as provided by law”: 
Provided further, That the Comptroller General of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the 
peep clerk of the United States Veterans’ Bureau for all pay- 
ments of insurance installments hereafter made, without verification of 
the deductions on the pay roll of such premium as may have accrued 
prior to January 1, 1921, while the insured was in the service. 

Sec. 8. That section 409 of the war risk insurance act is hereby 
amended to read as follows; 

“Sec. 409. The United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized to 
make provision in accordance with regulations whereby the yment 
of premiums on yearly renewable term insurance and United States 
Government life insurance (converted insurance) on the due date 
thereof may be waived and the insurance may be deemed not to lapse 
in the cases of the follow to wit: (a) Those who are con- 
fined in a hospital under d bureau for a compensable disability dur- 
ing the perlod while they are so confined; (b) those who are rated as 
temporarily totally disabled by reason of an injury or disease ea 
them to compensation during: the period of such total disability an 
while they are so rated; (e) those who, while mentally incompetent and 
for whom no legal guardian had been or has been appoin ; allowed 
or may allow their insurance to lapse while such rating is effective 
during the period for which they have been or hereafter may be so 
rated, the waiver in such cases to be made without application and 
retroactive where necessary: Provided, That such relief from payment 
of premiums on zT renewable term nce on the due date 
thereof shall be for f with the month in 
disability rating, 
guardian has bee 


» from 
IL be 


or when the 
or death: 
debtedness 
policy of converted insurance 
ue thereof at the time of the 


same matures either because of permanen 

And provided further, That in the event any lien or other 
established by this act exists against an 
im exeess of the then cash surrender 


9. That section 411 of the war risk Insurance act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sue. 411. Subject to the provisions of seetion 29 of the war risk 
insurance act and amendments therete policies of insurance heretofore 
or hereafter issued in accordance with Article IV of the war risk in- 
surance act shall be incontestable after the insurance has been in force 
six months from the date of issu t for 
frand or nonpayment of premiums: Provide y 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to the insured at his last known 
address informing him of the invalidity of his insurance shall be deemed 
u contest within the meaning of this section: Provided oe That 
this section shall be deemed to be in effect as of April 6, 1917." 

Sec. 10. That a new section is hereby added to Article IV of 
war risk insurance act — kartanon section 18 of the act entit 
“An act to amend and modify the war risk insurance 3 
December 24, 1919), to be knowm as section 412, and to as fol- 


lows: 

“Sec. 412. That all premiums on_account of insurance con- 
verted under the provisions of Article IV of the war risk insurance act 
shall be deposi and covered into the Treasury to the credit of the 
United States Government life-insurance fund and shall be available 
for the payment of losses, dividends, refunds, and other benefits. 
vided for under such insurance. Payments m this fund shall be 
made upon and in accordance with awards by the director. 

“The United States Veterans’ Bureau is hereby authorized to set 
aside out of the fund so collected such reserve funds as may be re- 
quired, under accepted actuarial principles, to meet all liabilities under 
such insurance; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
ized to invest and reinvest the said United States 
insurance fund, or any part thereof, in interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States or bonds of the Federal farm-loan banks and to 
sell said obligations of the United States or the bonds of the Federal 
farm-loan banks for the purposes of such fund.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I demand a second. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
bill has been well considered. Some complaint may be made 
of its length, but I wish to say to the gentlemen of the House 
that, following a well-established custom in our committee, we 
usually set forth the section in full, even if there is a slight 
amendment to it, and that is what has added to the length of 
the bill in appearance. The truth is that many of the sections 
set forth in the bill are the present law with the exception of a 
slight modification. 

Section 1 of the bill changes the law so that persons guilty of 
mutiny, treason, spying, er any offense invelving moral turpi- 
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tude or willful and persistent misconduct will not be deprived 
of insurance and compensation benefits unless they have been 
found guilty by a court-martial. We have modified the law in 
that respect so that it does not deprive alk of those who may 
have bad-conduct discharges, but simply those who have been 
found guilty by a court-martial ‘This section is made retro- 
active, and under the rules and regulations of the Veterans’ 
Bureau insurance may be reinstated. There are about 8,000 
who have been deprived of insurance at the present time by 
reason of the above causes. This will apply to about 2,000 
cases, and, provided they pay all back premiums, their insur- 
ance can be reinstated. It is estimated that about 300 cases of 
compensation will be affeeted by this provision. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 300 of the war risk in- 
surance act, so that a person who is suffering from a neuro- 
psychiatric or tubercular disease developing within three years 
after separation from the service shall be considered to have 
acquired such disease while in the service. The present law 
limits the period to two years, 

The word “ pulmonary ” is also stricken from the present law. 
The bill ineludes all persons suffering from neuropsychiatric 
or tubercular diseases, provided they have been examined by a 
medieal officer of the bureau or a legally qualified physician 
and found to be suffering from a disability due to these diseases 
of more than 10 per cent degree within three years after sepa- 
ration from the active military or naval service of the United 
States. 

The tuberculosis cases that would fall within the provisions 
of this section as amended would probably total about five to 
ten thousand and would cost the Government about $400,000 
monthly, and a total of fifteen millions to cover a period of 
three years. This is exclusive of expenses of medical treat- 
ment and hospitalization, and the estimate is that this latter 
cost would equal the eost of compensation. 

The mental cases, it is estimated in the first year, will cost in 
compensation about three millions, and the total cost, exclusive 
of the first year will be about fifteen millions, which will extend 
over a period of 11 years. This estimate does not include the 
cost of medical treatment and hospitalization, and this will 
probably be greater than the cost of compensation. 

The total cost of the new provisions of this bill extending 
over a period of from two to three years for compensation 
would approximately be between thirty and forty millions, 
and when the cost of medical treatment and hospitalization is 
added to the above the total cost of the new provisions in this 
section will be substantially increased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to make that clear in the act, the 
service man that is examined by the physician and found to be 
suffering with more than 10 per cent disability of tuberculosis 
is presumed to have contracted it in the military service. 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman is correct, and the word “ pul- 
monary ” is stricken out. It is not confined to the lungs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But if he has tuberculosis of any sort. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Under the present Iaw the time 
is two years, and this changes it to three years. 

Mr. SWEET. It does. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Are the requirements about proof 
the same as they have been? 

Mr. SWEET. The only change is the extension of one year. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. The bureau now, in addition to 
the two years, demands a certain leeway of a month or two— 
that is, they give him two years and some months. 

Mr. SWEET. In tubercular cases, 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Will the bureau still be able to 
eonduct it in the same way? 

Mr. SWEET. Provided the man has been examined by a 
medical officer of the bureau or a legally qualified physician 
outside of the bureau within the three years. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Can they add their regulations 
to the three years, as they have added to the two years? 

Mr. SWEET. If they have been examined by a medical 
officer of the bureau, or a legally qualified physician, and found 
to be suffering from a disability due to these diseases of more 
than 10 per cent within the three years after separation from 
the service. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama, Just as they have done within 
the two years? 

Mr. SWEET. I think so, provided he has been examined by 
a medical officer of the bureau or a legally qualified physician 
within the three years. 


Mr. MILLER. Did I understand the gentleman correctly 
when he said that section 2 would affect between ten and 
fifteen thousand men? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Then there are that number of men who are 
neuropsychiatric and tubercular cases, developed since they left 
the service? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where a man can show that when he en- 
tered the service he was physically sound and can show within 
three years after he was discharged that he has active tubercu- 
losis, then he comes within the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. SWEET. He does. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Would he have to be examined witbin 
three years? 

Mr. SWEET. He must have been examined by a physician 
within three years under this provision. 

Mr, COLE of Iowa. He can not be examined now. 

Mr. SWEET. If it is beyond the three years after his sepa- 
ration from the service; no. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. As a matter of fact, he is pre- 
sumed to haye left the service and to have been sound in body 
and mind when he entered the service. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The examination by the physi- 
cian in the bureau or outside of the bureau within the three- 
year period must of course show either a nervous ailment or an 
active tubercular ailment within the definition of the statute. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; within the three years; that is true. The 
tubercular cases that fall within the provisions of this section 
probably total from five to ten thousand and will cost the Gov- 
ernment about $400,000 monthly, or a total of $15,000,000 or over 
covering a period of three years. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not the intent and purpose of the com- 
mittee recommending this legislation that this law shall be 
construed liberally? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; it should be construed fairly. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I mean with a Ifberal intent in favor of the 
soldier instead of strictly against him? Is not that the purpose? 

Mr. SWEET. That is the intent of the gentleman on the 
floor. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman not think that is the intent 
of the committee? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. ~ 

Mr. BRIGGS. And the intent of the Congress? 

Mr. SWEET. I think it is. The mental cases estimated in 
the first year will cost in compensation about $3,000,000; and 
the total cost, exclusive of the first year, will be about $15,- 
000,000, which will extend over a period of 11 years. This 
estimate does not include the cost of medical treatment and 
hospitalization, and this would probably be greater than the cost 
of compensation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask why the committee fixed the 
time at three years for tubercular cases—those who contracted 
tuberculosis? Might they not contract tuberculosis caused by the 
service after three years—four years, say? 

Mr SWEET. The medical testimony shows quite conelu- 
sively that ff a man has not shown any signs of tuberculosis 
within three years after separation from the service, in all 
probability it is not connected with the service, I am not 
saying that there are no cases of that kind, but the three years 
will cover the greater part of all those cases. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Would the gentleman object to an amend- 
ment extending the time to four years, so that there would net 
be any question about that? 

Mr. SWEET. I am satisfied that full justice in this matter 
will be done by leaving it as it is in the bill. Of course, this 
bill is not subject to amendment in the manner in which we 
are considering it at this time. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. As a matter of fact the three- 
year period is just a period of presumption. A person may 
have tuberculosis after that time and trace it to the service, 
if there was something in the service that would lead a physi- 
cian to form that opinion. There is nothing to prevent that. 
This three years is a matter of presumption, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But he would not come within the pro- 
visions of this bill, would he? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. After three years, If he could trace it 
22575 to the service he would come within the provisions of the 
bill 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Oh, yes. The three years’ time 
is just a presumption period. 
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Mr. SWEET. I may say in answer to the gentleman from 
Texas that if a man can show by satisfactory evidence that 
his disease of tuberculosis is connected with the service, even 
if it be five years, he is entitled to the benefits of the act. 

Section 8 provides that where a veteran of any war dies 
after discharge or resignation from the service and does not 
leave sufficient assets to meet the expense of burial and 
transportation of his body the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
shall pay for a flag to drape the cusket (and after burial to be 
given to the next of kin of the deceased) a sum not exceeding 
$5, and also for burial expenses a sum not exceeding $100. If 
death occurs while such person was receiving governmental 
medical, surgical, and hospital treatment or vocational training, 
the bureau shall pay in addition to burial expenses actual and 
necessary cost of transportation of the body, including the prep- 
aration of the body, to a place of burial within the continental 
limits of the United States. This provision is applicable to the 
veterans of all wars. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. T will. 

Mr. SWING. They have a rule now, handed down by the 
comptroller, that if a service man dies in his home and not in 
the service of the Government they will not pay his burial 
expenses. There are cases where the local Veterans’ Bureau 
representative has directed an undertaker to bury the body, and 
when the bills were sent in to the Government, the ex-service 
man not having anything, the Veterans’ Bureau turned it down. 

Mr. SWEET, I may say to the gentleman whatever law we 
have on that subject is found in appropriation acts; it is not 
fundamental law. 

Mr. SWING. It is not the law, but the King Totem. the high 
comptroller, who makes this practically the law in addition to 
the Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has any estimate been made of the total 
cost on the Treasury of the United States for the liberaliza- 
tion proposed by the gentleman. 

Mr. SWEET. Somewhere between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. For all time? 

Mr. SWEET. To cover a reasonable period. It is simply an 
estimate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman just stated there would be 
expended $15,000,000 by the Government on the liberalization 
of those developing tuberculosis in three years on the presump- 
tion it was of Army origin, 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; three years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That will amount to the life of the World 
War veteran? 

Mr. SWEET. ‘That has not been figured out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the average life of the World War 
veteran it may reach pretty high. 

Mr. SWEET. Of course, with tubercular patients the pay- 
ments do not run very long in most instances. How much time 
have I consumed up to the present time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The purpose of the committee in eliminating 
the word “ pulmonary” was to broaden the term “ tubercu- 
losis.” P 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The object in keeping in the term neuro- 
psychiatric” instead of specifying nervous complaints was to 
make that term more comprehensive and cover the problems 
that might arise, 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; that is true. 

There are now living 180,631 Civil War veterans, 234,000 
Spanish-American War veterans, and 4,382,225 World War 
yeterans, and it is estimated that 30 per cent of the above 
number will in all probability come under the provisions of 
this section. In all probability during the year 1924 about 
22,000 persons will take advantage of this provision, and it is 
estimated the cost to the Government will be a little over 
$2,000,000. The estimated cost by years of providing burial 
expenses in the amount of $105 for each United States veteran 
of any war who dies after separation from the service and does 
not leave sufficient funds to meet these expenses, based on the 
number surviving January 1, 1923, as stated above, and assum- 
ing that deaths occur in accordance with the American experi- 
ence table of mortality, and that 30 per cent of those dying will 
come within the provisions set forth in this bill, it would ulti- 
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mately cost the Government of the United States $151,000,000, 
extending over a period of 64 years. I attach an estimate pre- 
pared by H, P. Brown, actuary of the Veterans’ Bureau, on 
February 20, 1923, as follows: 


Estimated cost, by years, of providing burial expenses in the amount o 
$105 for each United States veteran of any war who dies after 3 
ration from the serrice and does not leave sufficient funds to meet 
these exponses, based on the following number surviving January, 1923: 


Civil War een on oe e 
Spauish-American War (estimated) -..-...--...-..-.-_.- 
World War (estimated )—~-5 oo eee 


3 that deaths occur in accordance with the American experi- 
ence table of mortality and that 30 per cent of those dying each year 
come within the provisions stated above.] 


$105num- | $105x30 
Year ber dying -| Por cent of 

dnring year. | dying. 
68,614 | $6,994,470 | $2,098,341 
65, 274 6,853,770 205,141 
63,726 | 6,691,230 | 2,007, 39 
61,927 | 6,502,335 1,950. 701 
60,057 6, 305, 985 1, 891, 70. 
48,270! J, 118,350 | 1,835, 303 
56,487 5,931,135 1.779.441 
51. SA 5, 757.570 1.727271 
53,078 5,573.10 1,671,577 
51,39 | 5,398,895 | 14619, 000 
50, 081 5,253,255 | 1,573,977 
49, 121 5,157,705 |. 1,547,312 
48. 680 5,112,345 | 1,533,704 
48,763 5, 120, 115 1, 536, 085 
49,373 5, 184, 165 1,555, 250 
50,531 5,305,733 | 1,591, 727 
51,939 | 5, 453,595 | 1,036,079 
53,583 3.62215 1,687,865 
55,483 | 5,825,715 | 1,747,715 
57,034) 6,041,070 | 1,812,321 
50,790 | 6,277,950 | 1,883, 385 
62,211 6,532,155 | 15950; 647 
_ 64,758 | 6,799,590 2,09, 877 
67, 534 7,001,070 2,127, 21 
70,399 | 7,391,895 | 2217,50 
73, 457 7,7121985 | 2,313, R08 
2900 8.40, 2'321 R00 
, „408,3 2,521, 890 
8.612 F. 779,20 2,683,778 
87,318 | 9,168,390 28,750,517 
91,219 9,577,995 | 2,87 , 399 
95,185 | 9,904,425 2 998.32 
99,186 | 10,414,530 | 3,124,470 
103,227 | 10,338,835 | 3,251,651 
107,348 | 11,271,540 | 3,381,462 
111,1 11,898,185 3,509, 447 
113,04 12,113,220 3,683,886 
119,144 | 12,510,120 | 3,753, 040 
122.545 12.87, 25 |. 3,800, 168 
125,531 | 13,180,755 | 3,954, 297 
127,905 | 13, 430.025 4,029, 008 
129,463 | 13,593,615 | 4, 078, 085 
130, 087 | 113,653, 14, 006, 166 
129,566 13,604, K 4,081. 320 
128,133 13, 453, 4, 036, 190 
125,735 | 13,208,275 | 3, 961, 283 
122,534 | 12,366,070 3. R59. 821 
118,508 | 12,43,40 | 3,733,002 
113,587 11,925,635 3,577,991 
108,163 | 11,357,115 3,407,133 
101,587 | 10,666,635 | 3, 199, 991 
98, 937 9, 83,385 | 2,950, 016 
5, M 950,620 | 2 685, 195 
76, 088 "983,900 | 2,395, 197 
66,830 | 7,017,130 | 28,105,145 
57,623 6,050,415 | 1,815, 125 
48, 261 5,067,405 | 1,520, 222 
38, 454 4,040,820 | 1,212, 248, 
28,708 | 3,014,340 90, 302 
19, 915 2,091,075 627,333 
12.725 1, 336, 125 400, 838 
7, 087 744,135 223, 241 
3) 000 315, 000 94. 500 
931 97, 755 29,327 
155 16, 275 488% 
4,796,856 508, 660, $80 | 151, 100, 983 


1 Maximum annual cost 


Section 4 provides that transportation be furnished to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and the Boxer rebellion, who are receiving hospitalization 
facilities at the present time through the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. At the present time under a ruling of the Conip- 
troller General these veterans, although entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion, are not entitled to transportation to and from the hos- 
pitals. 

The expense of this section can not amount to a very sub- 
stantial sum, for the number of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans who are receiving hospitalization under the provisions 
of the amendment to the second Langley bill are at the present 
time less than 100. The exact figures given at the hearing were 
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87. Mr. Robinson, who represented the Spanish-American War 
veterans, stated before the committee as follows: 


nish War veterans with T. B. or 


We onl 
have a Jot more if they had the 


have right now BT § 
N. P. in hospitals, but we woul 
transportation to gët there. 

Section 5 extends the time for obtaining a certificate of dis- 
ability from the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to March 1, 
1924, in compensation cases, and provides that such certificate 
shall issue where there is an official record of injury during 
service or at the time of separation from the service, or where 
satisfactory evidence is furnished the bureau to establish the in- 
jury. This section allows the limitation to remain the same; 
that is, that compensation will not be payable for death or dis- 
ability that does not occur within one year from the date of 
separation from the service, unless a certificate was obtained. 
This section as amended does, however, extend the time for 
obtaining a certificate to March 1, 1924. 

The immediate cost to the Government of the changes made 
in thre present Jaw in this respect would not amount to any 
substantial sum. This section does not propose the incorpora- 
tion of any limitations upon compensation that does not already 
exist. The bureau has had occasion to deny a few applica- 
tions for certificates of injury but the number is not great, 
probably not 200. This can not be accepted as having any 
great significance, however, because it has been advertised as 
widely as possible that certificates must have been requested 
before August 9, 1922. Therefore it is believed that persons 
who might originally have been entitled to a certificate are not 
now making applications, as they are fully aware that it will 
be denied, The proposed amendment allowing the limitations 
to remain the same—that is, that compensation will not be 
payable for death or disability that does not occur within 
one year from the date of Separation from the service, unless 
a certificate was obtained—does, however, extend the time for 
obtaining a certificate to March 1, 1924. A certificate issued 
except for fraud is to be considered as incontestable evidence 
that the injury covered by the certificate was incurred in or 
aggravated by service. It is believed that a certificate should 
be incontestable except for fraud and definitely protect the 
claimant in the future. 

The amendment is designed to take care of veterans who 
have a definite service record that the injury was suffered 
or sustained while in the service. Such veteran should be 
entitled to the right of obtaining a certificate of injury if he 
so desires. An example would probably make this more clear: 
A soldier received a gunshot wound of the Jeg, resulting in 
osteomyelitis, which completely recovered to all appearances 
before from the service, At the time of discharge 
the physical condition is good and there is no evidence of 
disability except a scar at the site of the injury. It is a well- 
known fact, however, that in many instances of this kind the 
osteomyelitis will again become active through no discoverable 
cause, sometimes several years subsequent to the time when 
an apparent cure had been accomplished. Such claimant 
would be entitled to a certificate of injury, but through mo- 
tives of one sort or another, either his desire to not claim any 
benefits from the Government, or he feels that he is entirely 
well, or does not know of his rights to a certificate, he fails to 
obtain such certificate within the limitation of time. He has 
no disability within a year from the date of discharge, yet 
six or eight years later the osteomyelitis again become dis- 
abling and he passes through a long period of invalidism that 
possibly terminates fatally, as conditions of this sort are of 
doubtful prognosis, some resulting in cure, some in incomplete 
recovery, with complications, or possibly death. The amend- 
ment would protect these cases and would not cover any cases 
where there was no official record of service injury. 

Section 6 provides that no compensation shall be payable for 
death inflicted as a lawful punishment for crime or a military 
offense, except one inflicted by the enemy. A dismissal or dis- 
charge by sentence of court-martial from the service shall bar 
and terminate all right to any compensation under the pro- 
visions of this article for the period of service from which dis- 
charge is given. This section of the war risk insurance act is 
amended to conform with the changes made in section 29 of 
the war risk insurance act, as set forth in section 1 of this bill. 
It will be remembered that section 1 of the bill changes the 
law so that persons guilty of treason, mutiny, spying, or any 
offense involving moral turpitude or willful and persistent mis- 
conduct will not be deprived of insurance and compensation 
benefits unless they have been found guilty by a court-martial. 

Section 7 of the bill amends section 408 of the war risk insur- 
ance act. The bureau has had much difficulty in arriving at a 
proper construction of the third proviso of section 408 of the 
act approved August 9, 1921. It would seem that that proviso 


was intended to be double-barreled and to apply both to the 
case where the insured died leaving uncollected compensation 
sufficient to pay his premiums and the case of where a man 
attempted to reinstate his insurance and was denied reinstate- 
ment by reason of physical condition. The trouble the bureau 
has had with this proviso is that the concluding words are to 
the effect that “said policy shall not be considered as lapsed.” 
An extreme construction of this proviso in so far as it relates to 
reinstatement would be that where the insured having a policy 
for $10,000 applied for reinstatement of $1,000 and was denied 
reinstatement the result of this denial would be that his whole 
policy of $10,000 would not lapse; and, further, that this would 
be the case even though at the time the soldier applied for in- 
surance he was then totally and permanently disabled. In fact, 
the confusion arising from the peculiar wording of this proviso 
has resulted in the legal division of the Veterans’ Bureau look- 
ing to the comptroller's opinions where reinstatements were in- 
volved rather than to the proviso. 

In order to clear up all doubt we have separated this proviso 
into two parts, the first part of which in effect provides that 
insurance shall not Japse where the bureau has sufficient uncol- 
lected ‘compensation to pay the premiums, this irrespective of 
whether application for reinstatement was made or not. The 
second portion of the proviso submitted covers the question of 
reinstatements and in effect provides that where the soldier has 
applied for reinstatement and such reinstatement has been 
denied because of health conditions, and where at the time of 
such application the soldier was suffering from a disease of 
service origin but was not permanently and totally disabled, 
then the bureau is authorized to pay the soldier or his bene- 
ficiaries the amount of insurance attempted to be reinstated 
less the premiums, and so forth. This proviso applied only in 
eases where the soldier had died and has no application where 
the soldier has become totally and permanently disabled. The 
result of this has been that the bureau has found many cases 
where a soldier prior to August 9, 1921, had applied for rein- 
statement and at the time of such application was not perma- 
nently and totally disabled and had his application denied be- 
cause of health conditions and subsequently became perma- 
nently and totally disabled. The result in such a case was that 
the man could not get the benefits of the third proviso of sec- 
tion 408, nor could he reinstate under the first portion of section 
408, because he was permanently and totally disabled. Since 
Government insurance matures both upon permanent and total 
disability and death, the committee believes that the third pro- 
viso should be so worded as to give the soldier the benefit 
of the insurance under either state of the case. This incon- 
sistency crept into the law through an amendment adopted on 
the floor of the House when the act of August 9, 1921, was 
being considered. 

Section 8 amends section 409 of the present law, whereby the 
payment of premiums on yearly renewable term insurance and 
United States Government life insurance (converted insurance) 
on the due date thereof may be waived and the insurance may 
be deemed not to lapse in the cases of those who while mentally 
incompetent and for whom no legal guardian had been or has 
been appointed allowed or may allow their insurance to lapse 
while such rating is effective during the period for which they 
have been or hereafter may be so rated, the waiver in such case 
to be made without application and retroactive where neces- 
sary. The law now provides that the payment of premiums 
may be waived and the insurance may be deemed not to lapse 
in the cases of those who are confined in a hospital under said 
bureau for a compensable disability during the period while 
they are so confined. Also those who are rated as temporarily 
totally disabled by reason of an injury or disease entitling 
them to compensation during the period of such total disability 
and while they are so rated. The amendment to this section 
relates solely to those who are mentally incompetent and for 
whom no legal guardian has been appointed. If this section 
becomes a law, their insurance will not lapse during the period 
of such Incompetency. The last proviso has been added to this 
section to take care of reimbursement of the United States 
Government life-insurance fund from the military and naval 
insurance appropriation in cases where premiums on converted 
insurance are waived and the insurance is never thereafter con- 
tinued to maturity. 

Section 9 of the bill amends section 411 of the present law so 
that a policy of insurance shall be incontestable after it has 
been in force six months, instead of providing that the policy 
shall be incontestable six months after date of issuance or re- 
instatement. Section 411 now provides that, subject to section 
29, a policy of insurance heretofore or hereafter issued in ac- 
cordance with article 4 of the war risk insurance act shall be 
incontestable after six months from date of issuance or date of 
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‘reinstatement, except for fraud or nonpayment of premiums. 
The bureau has found upon investigation that a large number 
of cases construing a similar proviso in insurance policies have 
held that the maturity of the policy did not stop the. running 
of the statute, and that the statute could be stopped from run- 
ning only by action brought in court to cancel the policy. In 
other words, if an insured paid one month’s premium and no 
more and died or became permanently disabled within that 
month the Goyernment would be bound to pay the policy (if 
the bureau followed these opinions) unless the Government, 
within six months from the date of issuance of the policy or 
reinstatement had begun a suit to cancel the policy. The 
amendment, instead of providing that the policy shall be in- 
contestable six months after date, provides that it shall be in- 
contestable after the policy “has been in force six months.” 
All the cases hold that where the provision in the policy is that 
it must be in force six months that the maturity of the policy 
stops the running of the statute and the insurer can contest. 
Recognizing the fact that where the only method of contest is 
by suit in court the statute would become absolutely useless 
to the bureau. The amendment provides that a letter mailed to 
the insured at his last known place of residence informing him 
of the invalidity of his policy shall be deemed a contest within 
the meaning of the section. 

Section 10 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to invest and reinvest the United States Government 
life-insurance fund or any part thereof in interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States or bonds of the Federal farm-loan 
banks, and to sell said obligations of the United States or the 
bonds of the Federal farm-loan banks for the purposes of such 
fund. This section of the bill simply amends section 412 of the 
war risk insurance act by adding the words “or bonds of the 
Federal farm-loan banks.” 

I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The bill now before us makes 
certain changes in the war risk insurance act, the general effect 
of which is to clarify and also to liberalize certain terms and 
provisions in the existing laws. 

The original law provided compensation to the disabled sol- 
dier, providing the disability was of service origin. This feature 
has been retained, with two exceptions, In the second Sweet 
bill any soldier or ex-soldier of the late war developing active 
pulmonary tuberculosis or a neuropsychiatric disease within 
two years following his discharge was conclusively presumed to 
have contracted the disease by reason of his service. Develop- 
ment of either of these diseases within the two-year period 
obviated the necessity of proof, providing that the disability was 
at least 10 per cent. If either of the diseases developed at any 
time thereafter, compensation is allowable whenever the proof 
shows service origin. 

In the present bill the presumption is enlarged so as to 
include not only pulmonary tuberculosis but all tuberculosis 
that is active in character. The presumption is changed from 
two to three years, providing that within a period of three 
yeurs the service man is found by either a physician of the 
bureau or a competent physician outside of the bureau to have 
either active tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric trouble constitut- 
ing at least a 10 per cent disability. The point is that in 
order to obtain the benefit of this three-year presumption a phy- 
sician, either within or without the bureau, must within the 
three-year period find this 10 per cent disability to exist. If the 
service man does not consult a physician until after three 

ears, no matter what his condition then may be, he can not 
have the benefit of this presumption. He must then rely upon 
the proof which traces his disability to service origin. 

There are a number of other changes both as to compensa- 
tion and insurance which the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce feel should be made in order to better 
carry out the purposes of the act, but I think it can be said 
that this change striking out the word “pulmonary” and 
extending the period from two to three years are the principal 
changes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a minute for 
me to present a conference report? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 14408, for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Olerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 

year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the report, but I will reserve it until I can ask a ques- 
tion. Will the gentleman state to the House what has been 
done about the $400,000? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The report speaks for itself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the con- 
ferees have exceeded their authority in bringing back before 
the House a report that embraces an item of legislation inyoly- 
ing $400,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man can not Y 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to state my point of order first, to 
wit, what is known as the fact finding coal commission legisla- 
tion, and that is a matter 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. If 
there is a point of order this is ne time to make it. The Chair 
directs the report to be printed under the rule, 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE KEPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14408) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 
28, 27, 29, 84, 35, 39, 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 53, 55, 59, 60, 61, 
68, and 78. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 37, 41, 48, 49, 56, 
57, 58, 62, 63, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
and 84; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the mat- 
ter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, and on page 
5 of the bill, in line 4, strike out the title “ Botanic Garden”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 57,500“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $25,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out the 
word “rebuilding” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“ repairing, reconstructing”; and the Senate agreed to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
5 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“River,” insert the words “on public lands”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, before the sum 
“ $4,380.67,” insert “ fiscal year 1918”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the last five lines of the matter inserted by said amendment; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the number proposed insert “4”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 
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The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 22, 24, 86, 40, 54, 66, 72, and 76. 
F. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Josera W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
tke Senate to the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

On Nos. 1 to 15, inclusive, relating to the Senate: Appro- 
priates $500 for additional compensation to the reading clerk, 
fiscal year 1924; increases the compensation of the Assistant 
Doorkeeper and Acting Assistant Doorkeeper to $4,200 per 
annum each and appropriates $1,600 in consequence thereof; 
increases the compensation of the two floor assistants to $3,600 
per annum each and appropriates $2,933.34 in consequence 
thereof; appropriates $2,500 for services performed pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 130, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session ; 
appropriates to pay to two persons $1,000 each for expert per- 
sonal services in connection with the investigation of the 
fiscal relations of the District of Columbia and the United 
States; appropriates $1,200 to pay for extra and expert serv- 
ices rendered the Committee on Pensions during the third and 
fourth sessions of the Sixty-seventh Congress; appropriates 
$900 to pay for services rendered various committees of the 
Senate; appropriates $50,000 for miscellaneous items; appro- 
priates $5,000 for stationery; appropriates $7,000 on account 
of Senate kitchens and restaurants, all the foregoing as pro- 
posed by the Senate; strikes out the authorization proposed 
by the Senate to pay additional compensation at the rate of 
$240 per annum to all employees of the Senate kitchens and 
restaurants; appropriates $200, as proposed by the Senate, for 
additional compensation to messenger at card door; increases 
the pay of a laborer to $1,100 per annum, effective July 1, 1923, 
and appropriates $200 in consequence of such increase, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 16 to 19, inclusive, relative to the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Appropriates $7,500 to pay the widow of the late 
W. Bourke Cockran, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates 
$3,312.51, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,305.56, as 
proposed by the House, on account of the employment of the 
person named in the resolution approved February 18, 1923; 
and appropriates $397.50, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $396.67, as proposed by the House, on account of the com- 
pensation of the chief janitor. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
on account of the Senate Office Building. j. 

On No. 21: Strikes out the appropriations proposed by both 
the House and Senate on account of the main conservatory of 
the Botanic Garden. 

On No, 23: Strikes out the authorization proposed by the 
Senate with respect to taxes on the estate of Charles L, Freer, 
deceased. 

On Nos. 25 and 26, relating to the recorder of deeds, District 
of Columbia: Authorizes the lease of additional space and the 
purchase of additional book typewriters, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On Nos. 27 to 35, inclusive, relating to the District of Colum- 
bia: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, on account of repairs 
to suburban roads; repeals the appropriation of $16,800 for 
repaving Fifteenth Street NW., H to I Streets, as proposed by 
the Senate; strikes out the appropriation of $2,730, proposed by 
the Senate, for Americanization work; appropriates $15,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for replacing textbooks and school 
supplies destroyed or damaged by fire; authorizes the use of 
$90,000 of the policemen and firemen’s relief fund, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $50,000, as proposed by the 
House; appropriates $7,500 for repairs and improvements to 
the Courthouse and Court of Appeals Building, instead of 
$15,300, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $1,000 for con- 


tingent expenses of the municipal court, as proposed by the 
Senate; strikes out the appropriation of $9,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for board and care of children under the Board 
of Children’s Guardians; and strikes out the appropriations 
proposed by the Senate aggregating $25,869.50 on account of 
medical charities. 

On Nos. 87 to 39, inclusive, relating to the Department of 
Agriculture: Appropriates $375,000 for fighting and preventing 
forest fires, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $340,000, as 
proposed by the House; appropriates $25,000 for controlling 
and preventing the spread of the Japanese beetle, instead of 
$15,000, as proposed by the House, and $40,000, as proposed 
by the Senate; and makes the appropriation available for the 
fiscal year 1928 only, as proposed by the House, instead of for 
1923 and 1924, as proposed by the Senate, 

On No. 41: Makes the appropriation of $40,000 for the fiscal 
year 1923 on account of a fish-rescue station on the Mississippi 
River available during the fiscal year 1924, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 42: Strikes out the authorization proposed by the 
Senate with respect to allowing credits for payments of loss by 
exchange on salary and per diem checks issued to employees of 
the Department of Commerce. 

On Nos. 43 to 48, inclusive, relating to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs: Appropriates $17,471.25, as proposed by the Senate, for 
payment to the Allied Contractors (Inc.), of Omaha, Nebr.; 
strikes out the authorization proposed by the Senate for pay- 
ment of $350 to R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, N. Mex. ; appropriates 
$10,000, as proposed by the Senate, on account of the shop 
building at Fort Totten (N. Dak.) Indian School; and strikes 
out the authorizations proposed by the Senate allowing credits 
for payments made to Frank L. Van Tassel, of Yankton, S. 
Dak. 

On Nos. 49 to 51, inclusive, relating to the National Park 
Service: Strikes out the appropriation of $50,000 proposed by 
the Senate on account of the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and appropriates $133,000, as proposed by the Senate, on ac- 
count of the Zion National Park. 

On No, 52: Strikes out the appropriation of $1,000 proposed 
by the Senate for books for the law library of the Department 
of Justice. 

On No. 58: Appropriates $4,500, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $6,000, as proposed by the Senate, on account of a 
marble bust and oil portrait of the late Chief Justice Edward 
Douglass White. 

On No. 55: Strikes out the appropriation of $495.69 proposed 
by the Senate on account of damage claims under the Bureau 
of Immigration. 

On Nos. 56 to 60, inclusive, relating to the Navy Depart- 
ment: Appropriates $52,531.45 in the aggregate for the settle- 
ment of claims, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $21,341.13, 
as proposed by the House; and strikes out the prohibitions 
proposed by the Senate against acquiring articles which can 
be made, manufactured, or produced in navy yards. 

On No. 61: Strikes out the appropriation of $1,000 proposed 
by the Senate for reimbursing postal employees for fines 
levied for carrying arms while in the performance of duty. 

On Nos. 62 to 64, inclusive, relating to the Postal Service: 
Appropriates $1,500,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $1,250,000, as proposed by the House, for temporary and 
auxiliary clerk hire; appropriates $300,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for pay of letter carriers; and appropriates 
$4,380.67, as proposed by the Senate, for the settlement of an 
audited claim. 

On No. 65: Reappropriates and makes the appropriation of 
$20,000, fiscal year 1914, on account of the adornment of the 
Peace Palace at The Hague, available during the fiscal years 
1923 and 1924. 

On No. 67: Fixes the amount which may be used of the 
appropriation on account of the International Exposition at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for the purchase of additional land at 
$35,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $30,000, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On No. 68: Strikes out the appropriation of $13,511.18, pro- 
posed by the Senate, to satisfy a claim on account of losses 
sustained by a French citizen in connection with the search 
for the body of John Paul Jones. 

On Nos. 69 to 71, inclusive, relating to the Treasury De- 
partment: Appropriates $15,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for contingent expenses, public moneys; appropriates $50,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for additional vault facilities in the 
Denver (Colo.)) mint building; and makes the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1928 on account of the West Roxbury 
(Mass.) Public Health Service Hospital No. 44, available for 
mechanical equipment, as proposed by the Senate. 
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On No. 78: Strikes out the appropriation of $4,808, proposed 
by the Senate, for payment of claims growing out of river and 
harbor activities under the War Department. 

On No. 74: Makes the appropriations in the War Depart- 
ment appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1928 and 1924 for 
the rental of buildings and parts of buildings for military pur- 
poses in the District of Columbia available for the rental of the 
Lemon Building, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 75: Appropriates $30,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
to pay awards for land condemned for use by the War Depart- 
ment at nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

On No. 77: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the limita- 
tion proposed by the House in connection with the appropriation 
for the construction or improvement of roadways on the Fort 
Riley (Kans.) Military Reservation. 

On Nos. 78 to 80, inclusive, relating to judgments, United 
States courts: Appropriates $402,274.12, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $401,836.62, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 81 to 84, inclusive, relating to judgments, Court of 
Claims: Appropriates $259,748.59, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $72,811.41, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 85: Appropriates $104,178.75 on account of audited 
claims, as proposed by the Senate, and strikes out the author- 
ization proposed by the Senate that employees of the Govern- 
ment who were excused from work on November 11, 1921, shall 
be allowed pay for that day. 

On No. 86: Makes section 8 of the bill section 4 thereof, in- 
stead of section 5 thereof, as proposed by the Senate. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 22: Relating to the appropriation for traveling and 
other expenses of the President. 

On No. 24: Appropriating $400,000 on account of the United 
States Coal Commission. 

On No. 86: Clothing the superintendent of the Washington 
Asylum and Jail with authority to execute the judgments of 
the law pronounced in capital cases, ete. 

On co 40: Appropriating $40,000 for the control of the boll 
weev 

On No. 54: Appropriating $300,000 on account of expenses of 
additional district courts. 

On No, 66: Appropriating $7,500 on account of the Seven- 
teenth International Congress Against Alcoholism. 

On No. 72; Relating to the relief of John R. Kissinger, late 
of Company D, One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and also late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army. 

On No. 76: Appropriating $25,000 on account of expenses in- 
cident to holding an international shooting competition in the 


United States, 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
JosrerH W. Bruns, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now then, Mr, Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to call to the attention of the membership 
of this House about a recent development in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau which I think will be of particular interest to Members of 
the House. 

Every Member of this House necessarily has a great deal to 
do with the Veterans’ Bureau, both in the districts and es- 
pecially with the Washington office. The correspondence per- 
taining to claims for compensation, hospitalization, and training 
takes up a great deal of our own time and the time of our sec- 
retaries. Two or three years ago the Veterans’ Bureau, then 
called the War Risk Insurance Bureau, organized a section for 
the purpose of handling congressional mail and claims pre- 
sented through the various Members of Congress, including both 
House and Senate. The organizing of this congressional sec- 
tion proved to be very helpful and some very excellent hard- 
working young men have from time to time been im that sec- 
tion and have done very good work. 

This congressional section has been located in the Veterans’ 
Bureau building, a mile and a half from the Capitol. Many 
of us have had to take up the most difficult of our claims in 
person with the staff in charge of that congressional section. 
A trip down there necessarily consumes considerable time, 

The other day I was informed that we were not getting as 
good service from the Veterans’ Bureau as we had been getting, 
and I made inquiry as to just what had become of one of the 
men who had been doing such good work here in the congres- 


two and a half months ago this man had been placed in charge 
of an office of the Veterans’ Bureau which was located in the 
Senate Office Building. I expressed surprise at this, and espe- 
cially at not having heard of it before. I could not understand 
why special service of this kind should be provided for the 
Members of one branch of Congress. I could not understand 
why one branch should be favored over and above that of the 
other, and so expressed myself. I was then informed that this 
was placed there for the purpose of serving not only’ Members 
of the Senate but Members of the House as well. I questioned 
this, because up to that time I had never heard of any such 
special service located in either the Senate Office, the House 
Office, or the Capitol Building. I was assured that Members 
of both House and Senate had been notified and that I must in 
some way or other have been unintentionally overlooked. 

With the idea that possibly I had been overlooked, I then 
presented the matter to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce at our next meeting. I found, as I expected to 
find, that not one member of that eommittee which has juris- 
diction over all the legislation affecting the Veterans’ Bureau 
had ever been advised by anyone of the existence of this special 
service which had been located some time before in the Senate 
Office Building. 

Thereupon I advised the office of the acting director of the 
bureau just exactly what I, as one Member of this House, 
thought of the action of the Veterans’ Burean in discriminating 
and showing partiality in service between the Members of the 
House and the Members of the Senate. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House handle many, many 
more claims than do the Members of the Senate. We are equally 
Members of Congress and as such are entitled to the same con- 
sideration as the Members of the Senate. If the Veterans’ 
Bureau deemed it to be advantageous either te themselves or to 
Members of Congress to provide a special office for special 
service, that service should be available to each and every 
Member of Congress regardless of whether be is at this or the 
other end of the Capitol. 

Before acting upon any suggestion of this kind from one 
branch of this Congress they should haye consulted the other 
branch. If such a service is maintained, it should be located 
not in the Senate Office Building or in the House Office Build- 
ing but in this Capitol Building itself, so as to be equally avail- 
able to the Members and their secretaries of both branches of 


Congress. 

The locating of this office and this service as it has been 
shows an utter lack of regard or of respect for the House of 
Representatives and its membership. As one Member of this 
House, I want to voice my protest upon this action of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and to express the hope that the new Girector 
will take immediate steps to see that this action is rescinded 
and that the discrimination and partiality cease. If it is not 
done this House should, and I am sure will, find a way to end it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can I have another minute? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield the gentleman another minute, 
and ask him a question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wanted to ask the gentleman who was re- 
sponsible for establishing that branch office over there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am unable to answer, be- 
cause when I made the inquiry the director was on the high 
seas. I do not know who was responsible other than that we 
hold the director responsible for the affairs of the bureau. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that the time he went abroad to resign? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

8 SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's time has 
exp 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman another minute. It 
strikes me that that action on the part of the bureau is a com- 
pliment to the House in that it seems to presume that we 
understand the law, and they did not put a commission in our 
office to look into it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman, of course, is 
stating the facts. But it is only another instance of the ignor- 
ing of the right of this great body here and of its Members by 
certain bureaus of the executive branch of our Government. 

cake SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Perhaps the reason for that 


sional section. Much to my surprise, I was advised that about grows out of the fact that every particle of legislation that has 
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been passed with reference to the Veterans’ Bureau originated 
in the House of Representatives and was framed by our com- 
mittee and was passed and sent over there. Not a single one 
of them was initiated by the Senate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tleman'’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. CARTER. Under leave given me to print, I submit the 
following data, which have been prepared and checked up by a 
careful statistician : 

THE WHEAT FARMER AND THE TARIFF, 


Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture: 

June 1, 1920. Average price receiv by producer on every type and 
grade, per bushel, 82.583. 

June 1, 1920. Good milling wheat was worth near $3 on farm. 

June 1, 1920, Good milling wheat was worth near $3.30 at mill. 

Apr. 1, 1921. While emergency tariff bill was under discussion, 


Is there objection to the gen- 


BVerage tart prices os... y eee $1. 335 
May 1, 1921. While emergency tariff bill was under discussion, 

average farm t x — ces 1. 107 
June 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill 

which was effective unti! the Fordney-McCumber bill was s 

approved: To e on ee 1.274 
July 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bili was 

Approved in: ee a : eee 1 
Aug. 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-MeCumber bill was 

PEs fe OOS Cyr) pn EE SS eer ee 1,048 
Sept. 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill wax 

ehen, ae ee nek we ee os eae eg 1. 012 
Nov. 1. 1921. (After President Harding had Signed the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill was 

rio f ̃ M. ee 732 942 
Dec. 1, 1921. (After President Harding had signed the bill 

which was effective until the Fordney-McCumber bill was 

Spproved in $3022} coe es Se eee aeaa 927 

Throughout the year of 1922, during all of which time either the 


emergency tariff law or the new permanent tariff law was in effect, 
which was approved on September 21, 1922, and on December 17, 1922, 
F rt appropriated $20,000,000 to buy wheat for Russian rellef, the 
arm price ranged between 88.7 cents per bushel and $1,21, closing 
at the end of the year at about 96 cents. 

Under the Underwood law wheat was imported free. Under the 
emergency tariff (Republican) the duty was 35 cents per bushel, and 
under the Fordney-McCumber permanent tariff law (Republican) a 
duty of 30 cents pe bushel was provided, 

he average yield of wheat for the last five years in the United 
States has been about $80,000,000 bushels per annum. 

The amount used for domestic consumption has been rather less 
than 575,000,000 bushels and about 75,000,000 bushels more are an- 
nually used for This leaves a surplus of something like 230. 
000,000 bushels which can not possibly be consimed within the United 
States and must be sold abroad. 

In 1910 the Republicans, through a special Senate committee, were 
forced to admit the fraud and deception they had practiced on the 
farmers by a tariff on agricultural products in their report and through 
their campaign textbook, as follows: “The tariff on the farmers’ 

roducts, such as wheat, corn, rye, barley, cattle, and other live stock. 
fia not and could not lu any way affect the prices of these products.” 
On this committee was Chairman Gallinger; Senator Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Crawford, of South Dakota; Smoot, of Utah; and MceCum- 
ber, of North Dakota. Their report on the effect of the tariff on agri- 
eultural products was unanimous. 

On the 22d of June, 1909, in answer to the question whether he 
believed that the duty on wheat affected the price of wheat, Mr. CUM- 
MINS, Republican, of Iowa, said, “I do not: and it is idle for even 
an enthusiast to assert that the price of these products is directly 
affected by the 7 tariff.“ 

On the 2d of August, 1909, Mr. Bristow, Republican, of Kansas, 
said: We raise far more wheat. corn, cattle, and hogs than we con- 
sume, and the result is that the farmer can not be protected by a 
tariff, because the price of his produce is fixed by the world market.” 

Senator McCumMBre, whose name the Fordney-McCumber tariff bin 
of 1922 bears, and which carries a tariff on wheat of 30 cents per 
bushel, said, on June 22, 1909: “The wheat acreage to-day is pro- 
ducing a surplus of wheat, which must be thrown into the world's 
. thereby keeping down the price of the home product, tariff or 
no tariff.” 

Now comes Senator Gooorxe (Republican). of Idaho, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 4220, February 22, 1923, trying to fool the farmer 
again in the face of the figures given out by the Department of Agri- 
culture under Secretary Wallace, as shown in the above table. He 
says: ‘Some branches of agriculture have been materially benefited 
through a protective tariff. The emergency tariff bill was a godsend 
to them; it was a lifesaver. The permanent tariff bill has also been 
a mighty factor in helping some branches of agriculture. Even the 
wheat grower has been materially benefited, for he has received any- 
where from 20 to 30 cents a bushel more for his wheat since the 
emergency tariff bill was passed than the Canadian farmer has re- 
ceived.’ 

THE FARMER AND FREIGHT RATES. 

To-day the farmer is paying vastly more than his share on the up- 
keep and operation of our railroads. Under the horizontal increases 
of 65 per cent the farmer is paying 1.500 per cent higher freight rates 
on the market value of his products than is id on manufactured 
articles, There is very little difference in the freight rates in all the 
Western States or the country generally on farm products: 


2 Righty, thousand pound carload of wheat from Idaho to Chicago. 
the freight rate In 1914, $400, in 1921, $596; 24,000 pound carload 
rom Idaho to Chicago, the freight rate in 1914, $132.50, in 

1921, $240; 24,000 pound carload of fruit from Idaho to New York, 
in 1914, $300, in 1921, $500; 26,000 pound sone 
carload of sacked wool from Idaho to 
.20, in 1921, $831.60; 32,000 

baled 3880 from Idaho to Boston, the freight rate in 


They pay per cent o 
f ansas City and a freight rate of 9.3 per 
cent of the market oe on wool to Boston. 

For comparison it is found on manufactured goods that men's shoes 
pay a freight rate of 23 per cent of the wholesale 3 from Chicago 
to the West; and on women’s shoes 2 per cent, en's suitings pay 
11 per cent, and on cotton goods pay a freight rate of 4 per cent of 
the wholesale price from New York to the West; ginghams pay a 
freight rate of 24 per cent. On some of the higher class articles the 
freight rate is so small that it can only be measured in decimals and 
has no influence on the selling price. 


THE FARMER AND WHAT HE PAYS UNDER THB FORDNEY-M’CUMBER TARIFI 
LAW. 


“ To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the B as 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow It upon favored individuals 
to aid private enterprise and build up private fortunes is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxa- 
tion.“ Supreme Court of the United States, Marshall Case. 

The following articles are a few of which there are no importations 
and upon which the farmers are forced to pay tribute to special interests: 


Articles. Production. ports. 
Cements Fela 8 $208, 422,920 | None. 30 4 748 
Doors and shutters. . x 10,877,001 | None, 20 | None. 1, 812, 833 
Wooden goods 21, 793, 261 | None. 25 | None. 4, 358, 652 
Belting and hose 19, 176, 277 | None. 334 | None. 4, 704, 069 
Cult goods (wool) Semen None. 90 | None. 133, 121, 116 
Koit aed (silk). ... 142, 627, SH | None. 60 | None. | 53,485, 441 
Fo 25, 284,072 | None. 25 | None. 4, 512, 348 
Engines—steam, gas,and water| 464,774,735 | None. 20 | None. 917, 68 
Hardware. 154, 524, 888 | None. 50 | None. | 47,614,668 
‘ 5, 401,940 None. 25 | None. | 16,304,980 
, 509,992 | None. 50 None. 66,300, 092 
964, 000 | None. 20 | None. | 38,242,714 
327, 133 | None. 45 | None. | 63,253,905 
616, 563 | None. 50 | None. 4, 144, 924 


A representative of the Tile Trust taking an order for Spain, August 
1, 1922, was asked: “ How can you sell abroad?” “We can under- 
sell the world.“ Then why do you want protection?“ To maintain 
domestic prices,” Here is the milk in the coconut in this Fordney- 
McCumber (robber) tariff law, in which the consumer, labor cost, or 
revenue was considered in hundreds of these items in this nefarious 
law. A case in int. A Chicago merchant cs hg 200 screws, 
ins. and other fittings for automatic revolvers. hen landed in New 

ork the invoice price was $3.79. Under a clause In the Fordney- 
McCumber (Republican) profiteers' tarif law he received from the 

revenue department a bill for $241.99 tax, which was several hundred 
per cent above the invoice price, making a total of $245.78 he had to 
Pay for $3.79 worth of S. 
radstreet’s price index of January 1, 1923, on commodities, in- 
cluding nearly everything the farmer has to buy, shows an increase 
or ion per cent over January 1, 1922, and 29 per cent over January 

“The Payne-Aldrich bill was crooked, yet if it had not hurt the 
American people there would have been no such political revolution as 
followed. There is very little difference between the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and the duties as reported in this (Fordney) bill.“ Senator Lex- 
root (Republican), in Senate, July 26, 1922. 

“Upon an article like this (cotton gloves) used in every house in 
the land, we ought not to tax the American people more than 75 
per cent.“ Senator Lenroot, June 30, 1922. On July 13, 1922, Senator 
LexrooT said, Instead of such rates as this being something to the 
credit of the Republican Party they will tend to damn the Republican 
shore Say they are put into the bill.” 

“So far as a high or low schedule may be concerned, the farmer 
robably has much more to lose by high tariffs on the things which he 
uys than he could ever hope to gain by any tariff on his own com- 

modities. Our economists have all reported convincingly on that point. 
There may possibly be some exceptions to it.’ President J. R. Howard, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 1922. 

“This bill in its entirety is a more radical and more extreme 
measure so far as protection is concerned, than even the Payne- 
Aldrich law. I had hoped Mr. President that protection would not 
run mad as it has done. I never in all my life saw such a swarm 
of men as were around the Finance Committee while they had this 
bill before them, and most of them got their work in well.” Senator 
Knute NELSON (Republican), CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 11, 1922. 

“No one single interest should be protected at the expense or to the 
detriment of other and ter interests. Protection ceases to be 
rotection when it is carried to the extent of pampering an industry 
Into slothfulness and beyond the whip and spur of competition.” 
Col. Geo. Tichenor. at one time president Board of General Appraisers. 
(Mr. Tichenor framed the McKinley and Dingley bills.) 

It was up to the Sixty-seventh Congress to improve upon the Under- 
wood-Simmons law, to better its visions while maintaining its 
character for impartiality and political cleanliness. An improvement 
of this sort would have advan our Nation in self-respect, in inter- 
national rega: and financial well-being. The later Underwood-Sim- 
mons law was the only tariff in this generation to which no taint of 
corruption or undue political influence was ever attached. 

The Fordney-M ber law compels every foreign nation to trade the 
least that it can with us and the most that it can with our competitors. 


measure of a protective 
So _ and then utterly 
country to the moneyed interests and weakens the 


enslaves 
foundations of the Government. 


What labor geta from each dollar of protection and the corresponding tariff rates. 
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The Fordney duties are more than three times the total wage cost, 
and wages constitute the only considerable difference between foreign 
and domestic cost of production. 

DEATHS AND FAILURES. 


The hearings before the Agricultural Committee of the Senate dis- 
close the sad fact that in 1922 there were 80 suicides on the farms in 
Minnesota, 87 in North Dakota, 32 m South Dakota, and 15 in Montana, 
making 168 suicides that haye taken place on the farms in those four 
States in the last 12 months. 

The increase in business failures last year were surprising and the 
worst in the history of the country as recorded by Dun Co., as 
follows: 1920, 8,881; 1921, 19,652; 1922, 23,995. 


The prevalence of mortality in 1922 is among the smaller business 


firms and not among the larger ones as in 1921. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The SPEAKER pro teiapore. The gentleman from Alabama 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the brief time allotted to 
me for the discussion of this measure does not permit of a full 
explanation of its provisions. I am forced to content myself 
with a very brief explanation of some of the changes made in 
the existing law. 

SOLDIER MUST HAVER BEEN DISCHARGED BY COURT-MARTIAL, 

The present law deprives a soldier of compensation and insur- 
ance benefits who was dismissed or discharged from the Army 
for misconduct. By the amendment it is made necessary that 
the dismissal or discharge must have been after trial by court- 
martial in order to prevent an ex-soldier from receiving com- 

msation for disabilities connected with his service or the 

efits of the insurance which he paid for with his own money. 
THREE YEARS FOR MENTAL DISEASES AND TUBERCULOSIS. 

Perhaps the most important amendment proposed is the 
amendment to section 800 of the act. At present veterans deyel- 
oping mental diseases or tuberculosis within two years after 
discharge are held to have contracted same while in service 
and are granted compensation for such disabilities. The amend- 
ment extends the period to three years, within which, if such 
diseases are found to exist, same are held to be service con- 
nected and compensable. N 

SOLDIER PRESUMED TO HAVE BEEN SOUND WHEN ENLISTED. 

Another important amendment to section 300 is the insertion 
of the word “conclusively” in the second sentence of said 
section. This sentence as it appears in the existing law is 
the substance of an amendment which I offered on the floor 
of the House and secured to be adopted as a part of the act 
of June 25, 1918. I had observed that soldiers developing 
disabilities while in service were frequently charged by the 
Army surgeons with having had the disability at the time they 
enlisted, although upon examination at that time no such 
disability had-been found. It is the practice of the Pen- 
sion Office that where, even months after the soldier enlisted, 
an surgeon states on his record that he had the dis- 
ability when he enlisted, although upon a searching examina- 
tion at that time same was not such statement is 
eonclusive and defeats the Soldier's right to pension. Such a 
practice was so unjust that I felt that it should not be applied 
to Werld War soldiers. In short, it was my feeling that if 
upon an examination by Army surgeons at the time he en- 
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unfair for the Government to refuse compensation for dis- 
abilities subsequently discovered merely because some Army 
doctor might say that he had no such disabilities at the time he 
enlisted. With this purpose in mind I introduced the amend- 
ment which provided that a soldier should be held as having 
been in sound condition when he enlisted except as to such in- 
firmities as were then made of record by the examining 
officers. 

My amendment seemed to make the law very plain, How- 
ever, the Veterans’ Bureau in many cases has refused compen- 
sation to soldiers who were found sound by the examining 
surgeon at the time of enlistment, basing such refusal upon the 
ground that the soldier had a disability existing at such time 
which the surgeon did not discover. In order to place the law 
beyond such interpretation the word “ conclusively ” is now in- 
serted before the word “held” as same appears in my pre- 
vious amendment. It is hoped that by the use of this language 
the bureau will be prevented from going back of the finding 
of the examining surgeons who pronounce a man sound at the 
time he is enlisted. 


BURIAL OF INDIGENT VETERANS OF ALL WARS, 


Section 301 (g) (2), as amended by the pending bill, author- 
izes the bureau to pay $100 as the burial expenses of a veteran 
who may die without sufficient assets to pay for his burial. The 
most important aspect of this amendment is that it covers vet- 
erans of all wars, including Civil War, Spanish War, Philippine 
insurrection, and so forth. In other words, by this amendment 
for the first time is it recognized that there should be no dis- 
crimination among soldiers, all of whom have served honorably 
in various wars. True, this principle is now made applicable 
only to burial benefits, but I believe that it will eventually be 
extended to all other forms of soldier relief. 

HOSPITALIZATION FOR SPANISH WAR VETERANS. 


Section 302 (6) of the existing law extends to Spanish War 
soldiers suffering from tuberculosis and mental diseases the 
right to hospitalization in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. How- 
eyer, Spanish War soldiers have been discriminated against in 
that while they are treated at the hospitals the same as World 
War soldiers they are required to pay their own transportation 
to and from the hospitals, while such transportation is fur- 
nished free to World War soldiers. The amendment made by 
the pending bill will extend to Spanish War veterans desiring 
to enter bureau hospitals for treatment for said diseases the 
same free transportation which is now granted to World War 
veterans. 

INSURANCE NOT LAPSED WHEN COMPENSATION DUBE, 

By section 408 of the present law, where an ex-soldier fails 
to pay premiums on his insurance at a time when there is due 
him for compensation for service-connected disabilities an 
amount in excess of the amount of his insurance premiums, and 
such ex-soldier subsequently dies from said disability “ without 
collecting or making claim for said compensation,” then his in- 
surance shall be held not to have lapsed and benefits thereunder 
Shall be payable to his beneficiaries. By this bill the law is 
amended by striking ont the words “or making claim for,” so 
that where a veteran has claimed the compensation which was 
due him, but has not been able to collect it from the bureau, 
his insurance is not lapsed. This amendment was adopted in 
the committee upon my motion. There are numerous cuses in 
which veterans have been entitled to compensation and have 
claimed it, but the bureau has failed to allow their claims or 
has delayed payment until the veteran has died from his dis- 
ability. Surely the mere fact of having “claimed” the com- 
pensation ought not to cause the lapse of the soldier’s insur- 
ance. 

The time at my disposal is too short for me to discuss the 
amendments further. I have mentioned merely the most im- 
portant. There are numerous other amendments, all of which 
have my hearty approval. 

It is my position that the war risk act should be amended in 
humerous respects not proposed by the pending bill. However, 
due to the parliamentary situation, no amendments are now 
permitted to be offered. This measure is being considered un- 
der a motion to suspend the rules, which makes it impossible 
for any amendment to be offered. Such a procedure can not 
be justified, except upon the ground that the present Congress 
is so near its end that there is not sufficient time for the regu- 
lar and proper consideration of the bill. 

EQUAL COMPENSATION BENEFITS FOR VETERANS OF ALL WARS. 

Had the bill been offered under the usual procedure of the 
House permitting amendments, it had been my purpose to offer 
an amendment extending to Spanish War and Civil War veter- 
ans all compensation benefits now accorded to World War veter- 
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ans. Upon numerous occasions I have protested upon this floor 
against the discrimination practiced against my former com- 
rades of the Spanish War. I hold that it is fundamental that 
soldiers of equal merit and service who have served their 
country honorably in time of war should not be diseriminated 
among merely because they served in different wars. 

A soldier who served in the Civil War and was wounded in 
hattle should receive the same compensation, pension, or what- 
ever the relief may be called, as a soldier sustaining the same 
disability in the World War. The same principle is, of course, 
applicable to veterans of the Spanish War. It can justly make 
no difference whether a soldier lost his leg at Gettysburg, San- 
tiago, or in the Argonne, and any system of soldier relief which 
makes such discrimination is fundamentally wrong and unjust, 

BASE RELIEF FOR SOLDIERS UPON JUSTICE, NOT POLITICAL INFLUENCE, 

Under existing laws a totally disabled Civil War soldier re- 
ceives a pension of 872 per month, a totally disabled Spanish 
War soldier gets only $30 per month, whereas a totally disabled 
World War soldier receives $80 a month, with an addition for 
his dependents. Again, the widow of a Civil War soldier is 
pensioned at $30, the Spanish War widow receives $20, while the 
widow of the World War soldier receives $25 monthly. How 
is it possible to justify such discrimination? Soldiers of all 
wars should be rewarded on the same basis, and their de- 
pendents should receive equality in treatment. The fact that 
those serving in the World War are more numerous and hence 
have greater political influence is no answer, although it is no 
doubt the real reason for the discrimination. 

Upon several occasions upon this floor I have presented this 
same argument in behalf of equality of treatment of all soldiers. 
I favor liberality toward all those who have sustained disa- 
bilities in their service of the country, but such liberality must 


be equal to all and without regard to the voting strength of the 


various groups. 

I wish to serve notice on the House now that upon every 
occasion hereafter upon which legislation is presented in the 
House in such way as will make such an amendment permis- 
sible, I intend to offer an amendment which will extend to the 
veterans of all wars the same compensation and other benefits 
as are granted to World War soldiers. I shall expect support 
for such an amendment from all those who love justice and 
equality. Partieularly, I shall expect the support of any former 
World War soldiers who may be in the House of Representa- 
tives. I feel that in appealing to them in behalf of justice for 
Civil War and Spanish War soldiers I will meet with a sympa- 


thetic response. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
is recognized. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I believe the pro- 
posed legislation will prove advantageous and shall support it, 
but I am also deeply concerned as to the economical expendi- 
e of appropriations made for the support of the Veterans’ 

urea. 

The papers of yesterday toid us that Col. C. R. Forbes is no 
longer Director ef the Veterans’ Bureau and gave an account of 
many shiftings and changes of employees as well as recom- 
mendations made by the retiring director during the last few 
hours of his disgraceful administration. 

Some of the changes recently made seem to indicate a pur- 
pose to provide as well as possible for those who have been his 
willing henchmen. Others indicate a desire to remove from the 
scene of questionable activities those who are supposed to pos- 
sess and may be willing to disclose considerable information 
regarding the waste, extravagance, and mismanagement whieh 
characterized the Forbes veign. 

Among the retiring director's recommendations is one pro- 
pesing to increase the salary ef certain bureau physicians to 
$20,000 per annum. Of course, we might have expected him to 
recommend or do something te divert public attention from the 
proposed bureau investigation which he pretends to court but 

as been so careful not to recommend. 

If instead of wrecking his mind for some unnecessary, non- 
sensical recommendation for future operation of this discred- 
ited bureau he had endeavored to explain to Congress and to 
the public some of the apparently unwise if net shady and cor- 
rupt transactions of recent months with which his name is so 
closely linked, he would have commanded more respectful public 
attention. 

If current rumors and press reports are to be regarded in the 
slightest degree, there are certainly many things which Mr. 
Forbes might explain. The public would be glad to have his 
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statement concerning a contract for more than a million dollars 
which was awarded the Hurley-Mason Construction Oo., of 
Tacoma, Wash., and of which he is reputed to have been a former 
vice president. He might tell the public whether this contract 
was let upon competitive bids, who the parties were that sub- 
mitted bids, and the amount of each bid. If he claims competi- 
tive bids were submitted, he might explain why the lowest bids 
were not accepted and why the particular company of which he 
was vice president be awarded the contract without at 
least submitting as low a bid as anyone else. 

His explanation of contract awarded to the W. N. Sutherland 
Building & Construction Oo. for construction of a hospital at 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., would be of interest. If it were necessary 
to award the first contract of $42,000 to this party on competitive 
bids, he might also explain why he did not deem it necessary to 
require competitive bids for the additional $52,000 contract 
awarded this company. 

The ex-director might do well to explain the contract that was 
awarded to J. W. Thompson, of St. Louis and Chicago, for con- 
struction of the North Hampton Hospital. Why should Mr. 
Thompson be awarded this contract at $163,000 if the North- 
eastern Construction Co. submitted a competitive bid offering to 
do the work for $27,000 less? If he should contend that the 
Northeastern Construction Co. is not reliable, he might explain 
how it is this same company is now doing construction work for 
the Government at Norfelk, Va. 

If the War Department, disposing of surplus war material, 
received an average of 57 per cent for textiles sold, the public 
would certainly be glad to know why it was necessary for the 
Veterans’ Bureau to sell such articles to the Thompson Kelly 
Co. for 204 per cent. In this connection he might also explain 
why he did not sell such goods as were sold to the Thompson 
Kelly Co. te other parties who offered 50 per cent more for them. 

If 20} per cent, the price at which the bureau sold surpius 
war material to the Thompson Kelly Co. was a reasonably fair 
price for same, the ex-director might explain how it is that such 
staple articles as bed sheets, etc., were actually delivered over to 
this company for 17 per cent of the original cost or less, He 
might also explain how it is that practically all of said goods 
sold the Thompson Kelly Co. have been resold by said com- 
pany—by auction or otherwise—at from three to five times the 
price paid the bureau for them. But, why should we sell 
articles necessary for operation of hospitals in the Veterans’ 
Burean when we are forced to rebuy such articles at approxi- 
mately five times the price? 

Mr. Forbes might also explain the mystery and reason which 
prevents offictais of the Veterans’ Bureau from advising Mem- 
bers of Congress or the public concerning original propost- 
tion made by Thompson Kelly Co. to the Veterans’ Burean re- 
garding sale of property about November 15 of last year; the 
letter which he wrote to C. R. O'Leary authorizing disposition 
of surplus war material; the letter O. K’d by O. E. Keogel, as- 
sistant counsel, authorizing the sale of such goods on or about 
November 15 last; the contract made by Thompson Kelly Co. 
with the Veterans’ Bureau for purchase of surplus war ma- 
terial; the invoices covering shipments made to Thompson 
Kelly Co. by the Veterans’ Bureau; the price paid by said eom- 
pany for goods, ete.; the letter of explanation written te the 
President of the United States regarding many items sold 55 
Thompson Kelly Co. with claim of damage to said 
offer to return or resell said goods to the eee ee 
especially the letter of said Thompson Kelly Co. dated on or 
about February 11, 1923, withdrawing proposition to return or 
resell said goods; appraisal of goods made for the President 
with recommendation of the Veterans’ Bureau showing cost of 
goods, sale price of goods in open market, and price at which 
similar articles were sold by the Army, 

Certainly Mr. Forbes knows that if these transactions with 
the Thompson Kelly Co. are honest and legitimate there should 
be no objection to giving individual Members of Congress in- 
formation regarding them. If an investigation of the Veterans’ 
Bureau be not objectionable, why do autocratic bureau officials 
hesitate to reveal or seek to cover up and conceal facts and 
information to which the publie and its representatives are 
entitled? 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of the desire of Mr. Forbes and 
bureau officials, why should Congress—the representative of the 
people—tonger hesitate to order such an investigation as will 
fully advise the public as to true conditions regarding the ba- 
reau? Personally, I have made no charges against the bureau 
or individuals connected with it, but fer almost 12 months 
I have persistently insisted that the Congress should investi- 
gate and advise the public as to the truth or falsity of reports 
as to waste, extravagance, and mismanagement alleged to 
pervade almost every department of this great organization 
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which was intended to ameliorate and relieve, so far as possi- 
ble, the distressed conditions of our World War veterans. We 
are spending more than $425,000,000 annually—approximately 
$1,200,000 per day—of taxes collected from the public for this 
worthy cause, and the taxpayers are entitled to know that 
these funds are being economically and honestly adminis- 
tered. 

A Senate committee has recommended a joint investigation 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, and the membership of the House, 
I am sure, desires to participate in whatever investigation 
may be ordered. The Rules Committee of the House are to 
blame if we do not participate, and I trust that favorable 
action may not be longer delayed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The time was not limited, Mr, 
Speaker. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] simply 
yielded to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is advised to the 
contrary. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the committee, I want to express my hearty agreement with the 
attitude of the gentleman from Alabama with reference to dis- 
crimination in the matter of benefit compensation and other 
privileges as between veterans of the Spanish-American War 
and the World War. However, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to another matter in connection with veter- 
ans’ legislation. The Senate bas recently had a subcommittee 
at work on the question as to whether or not the Veterans’ 
Bureau and its branches should be investigated during the re- 
cess of Congress. The Senate is making provision to conduct 
the investigation alone unless the House expresses its desire 
to have an opportunity to take part in that investigation, The 
Senate desires a joint committee for that purpose, and I want 
to urge upon those in authority here, especially the Speaker 
pro tempore, that they permit the consideration of a joint reso- 
lution in order that the House may have a part in the proposed 
investigation, because the House is more vitally concerned than 
even the Senate by reason of the greater number of cases which 
pass through our hands, I trust those in authority will grant 
the appeal of the Senate when it asks the House to take part 
in the joint investigation. [Applause,] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] three minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, for 
the reason that I want to see every man who was disabled in the 
service of his country during the World War amply taken care 
of; but at the same time I want to express my profound disap- 
pointment that after two years under the present system, after 
all the iniquities of decentralization of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the bill does not provide for recentralization of that great insti- 
tution. If it had done so, it would have saved the Government 
enough money to pay every dollar of the additional cost which 
this bill calls for. 

I agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] that 
we need a thorough investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau. I 
sincerely trust. as he said, that the temporary Speaker of the 
House, the chairman of the Rules Committee, and other mem- 
bers of the committee will bring in a rule giving us the oppor- 
tunity to pass such a resolution, in order that the House of 
Representatives may take part in a thorough investigation of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, which, in my opinion, is squandering not 
millions but hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What power has this Congress 
to provide for investigation by another Congress that does 
not organize until next December? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is not necessary to appoint newly elected 
men on the committee; we can select men who are holding 
over. Besides, we will have no trouble in getting the next 
Congress to ratify any authority we may attempt to give them, 
and at any rate the next Congress will be able to use such 
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facts as the committee may be able to develop. You gentle- 
men who are going home to stay nine months will come back 
agreeing with me that we ought to recentralize the bureau and 
stop so much unnecessary waste of public money. In fact, a 
vast majority of you agree with me now. 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. The other day I heard the gentleman on the 
floor make the assertion that there were two or three hundred 
million dollars squandered annually. That was his judg- 
ment. 

Mr. RANKIN. My honest opinion is that if it is not squan- 
dered it is extravagantly expended. i 

Mr. SWEET. And they should not receive the compensation 
and the insurance benefits. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say that, and if the gentleman 
heard me, he knows I did not say it. I said I was in favor 
of taking care of every disabled ex-service man, but I am 
not in favor of taking care of every politician from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf who wants to get on the pay roll of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, not as disabled ex-service men but as pork- 
barrel appointees who want to get on, or hold on, at large 
salaries, which must come out of the pockets of the American 
taxpayers, 

About 5,000,000 of these taxpayers are ex-service men who 
fought the country’s battles in time of war and are now paying 
its taxes in times of peace, and they are not going to appre- 
ciate the wholesale waste and extravagance now being perpe- 
trated by the Veterans’ Bureau under the pretense of helping 
the ex-service men. 

As every man present knows, I fought the decentralization of 
the Veterans’ Bureau in the beginning, and I pointed out to you 
on the floor here that it would simply increase the red tape, 
remove relief at least one step further from the disabled soldier, 
promote delay, and vastly increase the expense without bringing 
about any of the advantages claimed for it by the friends of 
decentralization. 

What is the result? You have scattered the records of this 
institution all over the United States, increased salaries, multi- 
plied the number of employees, leased large office buildings at 
unreasonable costs, and piled up the expense of this one bureau 
until it is costing the American people more than $500,000,000 
a year, or more than the entire Government was costing 15 
years ago, and yet the ex-service man is being no better cared 
for than he was in the beginning—if as well. 

How long do you expect the American taxpayers to stand 
for this extravagant policy? How long do you think the ex- 
service men are going to stand for all this waste under the 
pretense of bringing relief to the boys who suffered disabilities 
as a result of their services during the war? I am told that in 
New Orleans they moved the branch office of the bureau out of 
the customhouse, where the rent was free, because the Govern- 
ment owned the building, and moved into the Hibernia Bank 
Building, where they are said to be paying $47,854 a year rent. 
I am told that in Boston they are paying $154,500 a year office 
rent, and approximately the same amount in New York, and 
possibly other places. If these are facts, they are outrages 
perpetrated against the taxpayers of America, if not with the 
consent of the American Congress, at least without a protest on 
the part of a vast majority of this august body. 

If they are not facts, then you ought to give us a joint inves- 
tigation of this bureau in order to clear these matters up. 
Whenever it is investigated thoroughly there will be uncovered, 
in my judgment, such an appalling amount of waste and ex- 
travagance that it will not only shock the American people but 
it will even astound the genial gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
SWEET]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am in favor of this legislation because it in the main 
will be beneficial to the veterans who are seeking compensa- 
tion. I am very sorry it does not contain one or two other 
provisions which it strikes me ought to have been enacted some 
time ago. One is the provision entitling all veterans who are 
entitled to vocational training at all to train under section 2 
of the war risk insurance act. It is very difficult, I know, to 
draw the line between those entitled to train under section 2 
and those who are entitled to train under section 8. My judg- 
ment is that every veteran who is entitled to train at all ought 
to be entitled to train under section 2. Many of them can not 
take section 3 training for lack of funds. 

However, the bill does not contain that provision, and we 
need not take any more time talking about it, except to express 
the hope that in the near future the committee will give seri- 
ous consideration to the amendment of the law so as to give 
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all veterans entitled to training at all training under section 2 
rather than sections 2 and 8. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Does the gentleman think the proviso in sec- 
tion 411 is fair to the veterans where it says provided that a 
letter mailed by the United States Veterans’ Bureau to the 
insured at his last-known address informing him of the validity 
of his insurance shall be deemed a contest within the meaning 
of this section? 

That is a provision that is dealing with young men who 
frequently change their place of residence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The provision is not as favorable as we 
might desire, and if there was an opportunity to strike it out 
I should be glad to strike it out; but we know that under the 
rules we have to vote for or against this bill as it is, 

Mr. LONDON. Is there a chance of the bill becoming a law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a chance of it; yes. 

Mr. LONDON. And the Senate will probably have as little 
time to consider it as the House? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably so; but the gentleman knows that 
it does not take the Senate yery long to consider anything, if it 
considers it at all. 

Mr. SWEET. May I say that this is simply to terminate a 
contest, 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, it is to initiate a contest, 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; but to terminate the matter. It is not 
detrimental to the service men. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFBRS of Alabama. The point the gentleman makes 
is that in the consideration of this bill under suspension of the 
rules we can not offer an amendment, but must say yes or no, 
as it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it is. The bill must be adopted as it is, 
or we can not adopt it at all. As for the purported investiga- 
tion of the bureau, Members of Congress received all sorts of 
complaints against the bureau, and when the act was passed 
creating the Veterans’ Bureau and decentralizing it, it was 
generally believed that complaints that would come to Congress 
would be very materially diminished. These complaints have 
not been diminished, and I know from my own experience that 
during the last two years the Veterans’ Bureau has either 
materially reduced the compensation of many veterans who have 
theretofore been drawing compensation or has entirely elimi- 
nated their compensation, without ever going through the cour- 
tesy of giving them notice that the compensation has been 


reduced or discontinued, or giving them any, explanation as to 


why the compensation was either reduced or discontinued. 

Mr. HUPSPETH. Does this bill remedy that condition? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, it does not, I think as u matter of 
justice and common decency, whenever the Veterans’ Bureau 
discontinnes or reduces a veteran's compensation, the bureau 
owes it to the veteran to send him at the same time an explana- 
tion as to why the compensation is reduced or discontinued. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Would it not be better to send it 
in advance? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, whenever they decide to discontinue 
or reduce a yeteran’s compensation, they ought to give him an 
advance notice of it rather than compel him to go through 
endless correspondence to find out why his compensation was 
reduced or discontinued. 

With reference to the investigation that we hear so much 
about on the part of the Senate. I want to say that every law 
which has been enacted for the benefit of the World War 
veterans originated in the House of Representatives, in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The Members 
of this House know more about the history and origin of the 
war risk insurance act as it affects the World War veterans 
than the Senate of the United States can know or ever will 
know, because the thing originated here and all of the detail 
work of its preparation and enactment occurred upon the floor 
of the House. 

If it is to be investigated—and I think it should be—if all 
of these various charges are to be sifted, and we are to find 
out whether there has been extravagance or incompetency on 
the part of the Veterans’ Bureau in dealing with these vet- 
erans, I, as a Member of the House and as a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, desire to 
register my insistence that the House of Representatives shall 
have a share in that investigation. If the Senate sliall pass 
that -resolution, I hope the Speaker will, not only as the 


that the House shall have representation on that committee. 
We are interested here in knowing whether the ex-service men 
are being properly treated by the Veterans’ Bureau. We are 
interested in knowing whether there is incompetence, delays, 
and useless waste here in Washington in the bureau to the dam- 
age of the veterans for whom it was created. Congress has 
tried to provide the law necessary for the relief of the soldiers 
of the World War. That the law has been badly administered 
in many respects is well known. ‘There has been a recent 
change in the person of the director of the bureau. ‘That 
change should have been made long ago. I hope the new 
director will be able to appreciate the viewpoint of the vet- 
eran as well as that of the Government. The Veterans’ Bureau 
was created for the benefit of the veterans, and I hope there 


will be more promptness, more justice, more sympathetic con- 


sideration of the veterau's situation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS.: 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate Joint Resolution 282, to amend the resolution 
of December 29, 1920, entitled “Joint resolution to create a 
joint committee on reorganization of the administrative branch 
of the Government,” which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves to suspend the rules and pass the Senate joint 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 282) to amend the resolution of December 
29, 1920, entitled “ Joint resolution to create a joint committee on 
the reorganization of the administrative branch of the Government.” 


Resolved, etc., That section 3 of the resolution of December 20, 
1920, entifled “Joint resolution to create a joint committee on the 
reorganization of the administrative branch of the Government,” is 
amended by striking out the words the second Monday in December, 
1922,“ and inserting in Meu thereof July 1, 1924.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

W. W. M’GRATH, 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rules, on the bill H. R. 2722. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that where a motion to suspend the rules has been made 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr. Speaker, I want to make a point 
of order that after a motion to suspend the rules has been 
made—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 
or order. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents a con- 
ference report on a bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 2722. An act for the relief of W. W. McGrath. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. Ordered printed under the 
rule. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference.on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2722) for the relief of W. W. McGrath, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments. 

G. W. EDMONDS, 
James P. GLYNN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 
F. R. GOODING, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT. 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference an 


Speuker pro tempore but as the chairman of the Committee on | the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


Rules, see to it that we have an opportunity to amend it so 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2722) for the relief of W. W. 
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McGrath submit the following written statement explaining the 
effect of the action agreed on by the conference committee and 
submitted in the accompanying conference report: 
The amount is increased from $180.50 to $459.50. 
G. W. EDMONDS, 
JAMES P. GLYNN, A 
Managers on the part of the House. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Tempe] is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garnerr] 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, before we go into that I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, Evi- 
dently there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Almon Faust Lee, Ga. Scott, Mich, 
Ansorge Fenn Linthicum Shelton 
Bird Freeman Longworth Sinclair 
Bland, Ind, tarner Lubring Slemp 
Brand Goodykoontz MeClintic Smith. Mich, 
Brennan Gorman McFadden Sproul 
Brooks. III. Gould Maloney Stedman 
Brown, Tenn. Hardy, Colo. Michaelson Steenerson 
Browne, Wis. Hardy, Tex. Montague Stiness 
Burton Hays Moore, III. Stoll 
Byrnes, S. C. Henry Mudd Sullivan 
Cannon Ilukricde Ulpp Taylor, Ark. 
Cantril Jacoway Overstreet ‘Ten Eyek 
Carew Johnson, Miss. Paige _ Thomas 
Clark, Fla. Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. Thorpe 
Classon Kahn Parks, Ark. ‘Treadway 
Clouse Keller Patterson, Mo. Voigt 

Codd Kelley. Mich. Patterson, N. J. Walters 
Cole, Ohio Kenn Pringey Ward. N. € 
Connolly, Pa Kindred Rainey, Ala. Wheeler 
Copley King Reber White, Me. 
Crowther Kitchin Riddick Williams, Tex. 
Cullen Kleczka Rodenberg Wingo 
Davis, Minn. Kline, N. Y. Rose Wise 
Denison Knight Rosenbloom Wood, Ind 
Drane Lanham Rucker Woodruff 
Dunbar Larson, Minn. Ryan p Wright 
Ellis Lawrence Sanders, N. Y Zihiman 
Fairfield Layton Schall 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and ten Mem- 
bers have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
doors. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is the adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 282, which, of course, 
has passed the Senate. In December, 1920, by joint resolution 
of the two Houses, a committee was created for the reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative branch of the Government. It pro- 
vided that the committee should make its final report on the 
second Monday in December, 1922. When that date came the 
committee was not prepared to make its report, and it is not 
prepared now. The pending resolution provides simply to strike 
out that date—the second Monday in December, 1922—and in- 
sert in lieu thereof another date—July 1, 1924. That gives the 
committee more time in which to prepare its tinal report. I 
reserve the remainder of my time, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask the gentleman if, as a 
matter of fact, this joint committee has had any real session 
or has done any amount of work, or has it not been done exclu- 
sively by Mr. Brown, its chairman? 

Mr. TEMPLE. 1 am very glad to make a statement in re- 
gard to that. On May 5, 1921, a resolution was drafted by 
which the two Houses authorized the President to appoint a 
representative of the Executive to cooperate with this com- 
mittee. Shortly after that the President appointed Mr. Walter 
F. Brown, of Toledo, Ohio, and he was made chairman by the 
committee. The committee then outlined very broadly certain 
principles upon which the executive departments, we thought, 
ought to be reorganized, and instructed the chairman, who was 
the President’s personal representative, to consult the Presi- 
dent and the members of the Cabinet and the executive 


The Doorkeeper will open the 


branches of the Government generally and find out for how 
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much of the program we could get executive backing. The 
committee believed that it would hardly be worth while to 
make a report recommending legislation against which mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and bureau chiefs might be lobbying. In 
order to find out how much of a plan we could get through 
without adverse lobbying from persons connected with the 
executive branch of the Government, we asked that un execu- 
tive plan be prepared. That plan was reported to the com- 
mittee on reorganization and the committee is ready to begin 
its work. i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, up to the present time under that 
statement the joint committee, beyond the activities of the 
chairman, have done no actual and constructive work on this 
proposition. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think that is hardly a fair inference from 
the statement I made. The chairman of the committee has per- 
formed the duty we instructed him to perform. ‘The gentleman 
who makes this inquiry may think it has taken him a long time 
to do it, but it has been done and the committee is ready to 
begin its consideration of this proposed plan. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

May I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska for a request? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on Senate Joint 
Resolution 253. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Gernerp). 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I invite attention to Senate Joint Resolution 25 
which passed the Senate on the 13th of February and was re- 
ferred on the 14th of that month to the House Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. It was returned to the House by that committee on 
February 22, 1923, with certain amendments, as explained in 
House Report No. 1690, The resolution as amended reads as 
follows: 2 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid to 


all intents and 1 as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States: 


“ ARTICLE —. 

“ SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall end 
at noon on the 24th day of January and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 4th day of 1 of the years in 
which such terms would have ended If this article had not been rati- 
fled; and the terms of their successors shall then begin. This section 
shall take effect on the 15th day of December following the ratification 
of this article. 

“ Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the 4th day of January, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. 

“Sec. 3. If the House of Representatives has not chosen a Presi- 
dent, whenever the right of choice devolves upon them, before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, then the Vice President chosen for 
the same term shall act as President until the House of Representatives 
chooses a President; and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
where the Vice President has not been chosen before the time fixed for 
the beginning of his term, declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act accordingly until the House of Rep- 
resentatives chooses a President, or until the Senate chooses a Vice 
President.” 

It seems advisable to state as concisely as possible the 
changes that would follow the adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, 

The first and most important change would be the shorten- 
ing of the period of 13 months which now intervenes between 
the election of a new Congress in November and its first regular 
session in December of the following year. Under existing pro- 
visions of the Constitution and statutes, the terms of Members 
begin and end on the 4th of March of the odd years. ‘The 
proposed amendment would make the 4th day of January the 
date of the beginning and ending of the terms of Senators and 
Representatives and also the date for the convening of the 
new Congress in the absence of statutory provision to the con- 
trary. This change would reduce that period of 13 months to 
2 months. Thus, the Members elected to each Congress would 
have a period of two months only between the date of their 
election and the date on which they would begin active service, 
This change would also practically eliminate the necessities for 
special sessions of Congress. 

Each regular session beginning on the 4th of January would 
have the period of an entire year before it for the transaction 
of the business of the country, pressing for consideration and 
action. To accomplish these results it is necessary to change 
the dates for the beginning and ending of the terms of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, Senators and Representatives also. 


Is there objec- 


1923. 


As the length of their terms is fixed by the Constitution for 
four, six, and two years, respectively, with the 4th day of 
March as the date for beginning and ending of such constitu- 
tional terms, a constitutional amendment is necessary to change 
to. January 4 for Senators and Representatives and January 
24 for President and Vice President in order to inagurate the 
new plan. This change will affect the length of terms of Presi- 
dent and Vice President and Representatives once and will 
affect three different groups of Senators. 

If this proposed amendment should be submitted to the States 
at this session of Congress it is possible for it to become effec- 
tive in 1925. It is probable, however, that it would not become 
effective before 1927 for Senators and Representatives and 
1929 for President and Vice President. When the change is 
made it will be necessary to shorten the terms of certain retir- 
ing or incoming officials. The Members who may be serving in 
the closing Congress and will not be Members of the next Con- 
gress would have their terms shortened by two months under 
the terms of this resolution. Some have urged that the terms 
of incoming officials be shortened and that the terms of the 
outgoing officials should be extended to the full constitutional 
limit for which they were originally elected. 

This resolution as passed by the Senate is based upon the 
latter principle, while the House committee recommends the 
adoption of the former. Your committee advocates the former 
principle, because it does not seem proper that outgoing Rep- 
resentatives, for instance, should be given an opportunity to 
sorganize the House in which they would serve only 60 days. 
An additional reason appears in connection with the election of 
a President. It would be possible that outgoing Members hav- 
ing been elected two years before the presidential campaign 
might wield the balance of power in the election of a President 
in the House if such an election were thrown into the House. 
Aside from these reasons, your committee might have found its 
way clear to concur in the view of the Senate upon this point. 

It also seemed advisable to fix a definite date, December 15 
following the ratification of the article, on which the proposed 
amendment would take effect. The fixing of these definite dates 
would remove many uncertainties and give exact recognition to 
the constitutional provisions fixing the terms of President, Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives for exact periods of 
time. 

The House amendment makes only a slight change in section 
3 of the Senate resolution by indicating the 4th day of January 
as the definite date on which the Congress should assemble in- 
stead of saying the first Monday in January. Section 3 of the 
House resolution contains some additional matter which, in the 
judgment of your committee, might become very important in 
the event of failure on the part of the House to elect a President 
before the 24th of January, and also the failure of the Senate 
to elect a Vice President at the same time. 

I need not quote section 3 in full, as you have it in the printed 
form that can be secured from the document room, 

A request was made for a special rule under which this reso- 
lution could be considered at this session, and the cooperation 
of the majority leader was solicited in securing that rule. The 
chairman of the Committee on Rules refused to consider the 
granting of a rule. Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas was Speaker pro 
tempore when the resolution was reached on the Unanimous- 
Consent Calendar and refused to recognize me to move a sus- 
pension of the rules for the passage of the resolution. 

We were within reach of victory in this important reform. 
It means economy in a large measure and a direct and favorable 
response to the sentiment of the country. Agricultural organi- 
zations have requested it. Organized labor has requested it. 
Industrial interests in many lines have requested it, and the 
deliberate judgment of a vast majority of the thinking people 
of the United States stand in sympathy with the movement. 
The American Bar Association urges its adoption. The lan- 
guage of the House amendment eliminates ambiguity and has 
stood the test of all the criticism that has been turned upon it. 
Then why should the leadership of this House refuse considera- 
sion of this proposition? 

HOUSE REPORT XO. 1690. 

Part 2 of House Report No. 1690, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
fourth session, was filed by Mr. BULWINKLE, of North Carolina, 
who assumed in his own name to represent minority views in 
relation to this resolution 253 and the report 1690 made thereon 
by the committee. 

In reply to his criticism, let the fundamental fact be stated 
at the outset, A majority of the members of that committee 
were present at that meeting. The question of no quorum was 
not made by anyone. It was mentioned only informally. 
Neither was there a dissenting yote cast against reporting the 
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resolution. Under the rules and practice of the House that 
committee meeting was regular and those who assert the con- 
trary either do not know or deliberately disregard the rules 
and practice of the House. It would be helpful to him to 
acquaint himself with the rules of the House on the subject 
of a quorum. 

On last Tuesday evening this House with a membership of 
435 passed a deficiency bill with less than 50 Members present. 
That bill carried $154,000,000. It also passed a narcotic bill 
affecting our international relations. It also passed a revenue 
bill affecting our international relations. The majority and 
minority leaders were both on the floor of the House and par- 
ticipated in those transactions, and yet an uninformed Mem- 
ber presumes to record criticism against a committee that was 
transacting, in a regular manner, the business assigned to it by 
the House. 

We were advised in the beginning of our consideration of 
that resolution that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BULWINKLE] claimed to be following the leadership of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. We discovered, however, toward the 
close that he had abandoned Washington and Jefferson and 
was following the leadership of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. HERRICK]. 

The central fact is this: The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has sought to delay this resolution from the beginning 
by means of quibbles and unimportant suggestions. He was 
also designated as a member of a subcommittee to prepare a 
draft of amendments to the Senate resolution. So far as I 
am advised he never attended a single meeting and appeared 
only at such times as he could create embarrassments and de- 
lay the work of the committee. 

When the gentleman speaks about giving serious deliberation 
to questions of this sort he should remember that he has de- 
liberately refused as a member of the committee to give any 
deliberate consideration to this proposition. 

The alleged minority views state that some questions may 
have escaped consideration. Nothing would have ever been 
considered on this or any other important question if your 
commies had been left to rely upon the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The criticism relative to the election of President and Vice 
President by the House and Senate, respectively, loses its force 
entirely in the light of the provisions of section 3 of the com- 
mittee report. 

The Tilden-Hayes contest would have no bearing whatever 
upon the orderly procedure of the Congress or the executive 
branch of the Government under the terms of the resolution 
reported by the committee. 

The earnest hope that there will never be an interregnum in 
the executive branch of the Goverament does not remove the 
fact that such a contingency might arise. If the gentleman had 
studied the question far enough and learned his lesson well 
enough he would have recognized that fact and avoided the 
error he has made. 

His conjectures in regard to the returns of election boards 
are purely imaginary and fantastic. The gentleman’s sugges- 
tion with reference to “ due and serious deliberation ” is merely 
an argument for delay and the defeat of the proposed reform. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], under 
the leadership of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HER- 
RIOR}, has deliberately sought to defeat even consideration of 
this proposition in committee and now comes with erroneous 
statements before the House in a printed document under the 
title “ Minority views,” and thus seeks to deny to the people 
of the country who are demanding this reform even a chance 
to secure an expression of the opinion of this House. If that 
is his view of representative government, he is welcome to it 
and can keep all of it for himself. 

This statement is due the members of the committee who have 
worked diligently to discharge the duties assigned to them by 
the House. 

It is very unfortunate that the majority leader, Mr. MONDELL;, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Rules, Mr. CAMPBELL, 
should disappoint the country and oppose this reform. They 
have united with the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Bur- 
WINKLE, under the leadership of the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. HERRICK, to defeat the passage of this resolution. The pop- 
ular demand for this reform should have warned the majority 
leader and the chairman of the Committee on Rules against 
such a political mistake as they have made in this case. They 
seemed to have been impressed with the idea that it was more 
important to pass bridge bills and create new offices in New 
York City than it would be te deal with this nation-wide propo- 
sition, which means unmeasured economy in the reorganization 
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of governmental affairs. As we stand on the verge of victory 
we meet our disappointment and defeat at the hands of Mr. 
Moxbzrx and Mr, CAscppenn—especially Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Up to this hour neither of these gentlemen has pointed out 
a single objection te the wording of the resolution. That reso- 
lution has been examined by some of the best constitutional 
lawyers in the House and Senate and on the outside. Everyone 
to whom it has been submitted has approved it as a valid prop- 
osition. We have plead for its passage, not for personal rea- 
sons, but beeause it would lead to an important, enduring re- 
form in Government business. When the leadership of the 
House denies the country the opportunity of a vote in the House 
upon this and similar questions we can understand why there 
were so many political casualties in the campaign of 1922. 

Let those who believe in this reform take renewed courage 
and wage the battle in the next Congress and in the next if 
necessary, until this principle is adopted. This statement of 
facts is warranted by the importance of the measure involved 
and the loyalty and devotion of its friends. Let those who 
believe in the principles of this resolution renew their activities 
in the fight and wage the warfare until victory crowns their 
efforts. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remurks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 14438. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, Robert Morris is the one out- 
standing patriot of the Revolutionary War whose memory has 
been shamefully neglected by the United States Government and 
its citizens generally. Without the services so unselfishly 
rendered by this great “financier of the American Revolution“ 
it may be seriously questioned whether our War of Independ- 
ence would not have utterly failed. 

Mr. Morris, a Welshman, was born in 1784 and died at the 
age of Tu years. He came to America at the age of 6. When 
20 years old he organized the firm of Willing & Morris at 
Philadelphia, which tasted for 39 years and was recognized as 
the largest importing house in the Colonies. 

During the first year of the Revolutionary War General 
Washington wrote Mr. Morris that he did not have enough 
money to keep the Army together. Morris, on his personal 
credit, borrowed the money, sent it to General Washington, and 
the victory at Princeton followed. Thereafter he was the con- 
fidential adviser of General Washington on financing the Army. 

He was the financial backbone of the Revolution. He fur- 
nished more than $3,000,000 upon his own credit and from his 
private sources, without which all physical force would have 
been in vain. “ Without Robert Morris, the sword of Washing- 
ton would have rusted in its sheath.” 

Carlo Botta, a European, in his history of the American 
Revolution, says; 

8 still owe as much acknowl 
3 C Morris as to 3 
of Benjamin Franklin or even the arms of George Washington. 

Upon his retirement from public life he speculated largely in 
unimproved lands. Through the dishonesty of others he was 
financially ruined, and closed his life in utter poverty. The 
Government that he had carried on his own shoulders through 
adversity to prosperity allowed him to remain, from the 16th 
of February, 1798, until the 26th of August, 1801—a period of 
8 years 6 months and 10 days—an inmate of a debtor's prison 
without raising a hand to help him, thus adding another link 
to the chain which proves that “ republics are ungrateful.” 

He had an acute mind. He was a charming conversational- 
ist and an excellent publie speaker, with manners gracious and 
simple. He was never heard to complain of his misfortune. 
Charles Henry Hart closes an article on Robert Morris with 
this paragraph: “ None of the many worthies of the Revolution 
stood higher in the esteem or approached nearer to the heart of 
Washington than Robert Morris.” The pater patriae’s adopted 
son, George Washington Parke Custis, says: “If I am asked, 
‘And did not Washington unbend and admit to familiarity and 
social friendship some one person to whom age and jong and 
interesting associations gave peculiar privilege, the privilege of 
the heart?’ I answer that favored individual was Robert Mor- 
ris.” In the fall of 1798, when Washington repaired to Phila- 
deiphia to superintend the organization of his last army, called 
together on the apprehension of war with France, He paid 
his first visit to the prison house of Robert Morris. The old 
man wrung the hand of the chief in silence, while his tearful 
eye gave the welcome to such a home.” Well may we repeat 
Whittier’s words: 

What has the gray-baired prisoner done? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore? 
Not se; his crime's a fouler one, 

God made the old man poor. 


Robert Morris was of Welsh extraction. No better blood has 
entered the industrial, political, and religious life of America, 
The Americans of Welsh ancestry have given us our finest 
quality of industry, music, home life, and patriotism. No 
better type exists in America to-day than that evidenced by our 
present Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. Davis. He sprang 
from poverty and by honesty and perseverance has reached his 
present position of prominence. His life furnishes à fine ex- 
ae to place before our youth of this and succeeding genera- 

ons. 

Last evening at Pittsburgh Secretary Davis delivered an ad- 
dress before “ The American Gorsedd,” an association of those 
born in Wales and their descendants. It is such a deserved trib- 
ute to the sons and daughters of Wales that I take pleasure in 
its reproduction here: 

“To-day is the feast day of the patron saint of Wales. 
Wherever Welshmen are gathered together on this day as it 
recurs year after year they pay their measure of tribute to St. 
David, that first great exponent of those characteristics which 
have made the Welsh a great nation. Down through the ages 
the Welsh have carried high the torch of civil and religious 
liberty kindled by St. David in the dim past, marching in the 
forefront of civilization and progress. Long before the advent 
of the patron saint of Wales on this earth his native land 
became a refuge for those who were persecuted for con- 
science’s sake, for no smoke from the burning victims of 
bigotry, or groans from bloody gibbets, ever rose in the pure 
air of Wales, for the truth was sacred to them, as exemplified 
in the druidie adage, ‘Y Gwir yn Erbyn y Byd, the truth 
against the world, No sublimer instance of courage in the face 
of death is recorded than that of John Rogers, a true Welsh- 
man, who was burned at the stake in Smithfield, England, when 
he exclaimed: ‘I die for the truth; the truth of God.“ 

“Tt was the Welsh who in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century made protest against the oppression of government under 
King John. It was our people who were largely responsible 
in getting from him at the Battle of Runnymede, in the year 
1215, the great liberating document of the world, the Magna 
Charta, the forerunner of constitutional government, the bene- 
fits of which we acclaim. 

“At a later period in England’s history the Welsh led the peo- 
ple in a struggle for freedom and religion against their king. 
When Oliver Cromwell, whose real name was Williams, but 
who followed the name of his mother’s family for the purpose 
of acquiring her property, overthrew the dissolute Charles 
Stuart the Welsh were with him. John Jones, Thomas Harri- 
son, Hugh Peters, and John Hunes were among the members 
of Parliament who voted the death of the dethroned King. 
They paid for their votes with their lives. President William 
Henry Harrison was a lineal descendant of the regicide Thomas 
Harrison, and Benjamin K. Butler, of New York, one-time 
Attorney General, was a direct descendant of John Jones. 
These Welshmen who followed Cromwell had the unwavering 
devotion to truth, that sublime courage, which has always been 
the characteristic of Cambria. 

“St. David displayed similar courage when he proclaimed 
the truth of God in the age of darkness and superstition, 
when he condemned the wickedness of kings and false teach- 
ings and unjust administrators of the land. In this respect 
he was probably the greatest reformer, patriot, and philan- 
thropist Wales has ever produced. He blazed the way through 
the pathless thickets of ignorance and superstition and made 
possible what we behold to-day—a Bible-reading, law-abiding, 
and liberty-loving people wherever a Welsh community is 
found. 

“The spirit of St. David was transplanted to America in its 
earliest period, and inspired Roger Williams, who was born in 
Wales, to establish the first democracy in this country at 
Providence 140 years before the Declaration of Independence. 
The religious freedom we enjoy to-day in this country is due 
in a great measure to this vallant Cymro and humble, Chris- 
tian, who was compelled to leave Great Britain because he had 
the moral courage to preach the truth. The benevolent spirit 
of St. David is further illustrated in the life, acts. and deeds 
of another illustrious son of Cambrian origin, William Penn. 
No two men have contributed more in paving the way for 
American freedom than these two men, whose patriotism was 
kindled at the altars of the early Britons. 

“From the day Captain Jones landed the Pilgrim Fathers 
who came over on the Mayflower, four of whom were true 
Cambrians, the Welsh have been dominant factors in the de- 
velopment of America. As Senator JoHN Suarp WILLIAMS 
stated in the Senate of the United States, No nation, in propor- 
tion to its population, has contributed more to the civil, reli- 
gious, and industrial development of America than the Welsh.’ 
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And this statement is based on facts, as attested in the part the 
Welsh people played in those days that tried men’s souls—the 
revolutionary days. The man who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence—Thomas Jefferson—but reiterated the quintes- 
sence of what St. David preached in the sixth century when he 
declared that ‘rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.’ His 
ancestors, who breathed the religious freedom of Wales in the 
very shadow of the mighty Snowden, the highest mountain in 
Great Britain, transplanted the seed to Virginia. Like the 
cedar of Lebanon of old, its roots scattered and twined them- 
selves around the everlasting Rock of Ages, which weathered 
all storms, and proclaimed ‘ Liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.’ 

“While the author of this immortal document was a man 
who boasted of his Cymric ancestry, it is a matter of record, 
as verified in documents in Independence Hall, that he was but 
one of 18 men of Welsh blood who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, and I challenge any nation to produce so proud 
a record. The ground on which Independence Hall is located 
was formerly owned by a Welshman. Time will not permit me 
to enumerate all, but we must mention John Hancock, who pre- 
sided at the convention when the Declaration of Independence 
was proclaimed; Samuel and John Adams, Francis Lewis, 
Stephen Hopkins, and William Williams, Lewis Morris, and 
John Penn, the three delegates from New York State, and that 
valiant patriot from Pennsylvania, Robert Morris, who placed 
his fortune on the alter of freedom that the fires of liberty 
might not be quenched. 

“Two of those who aflixed their signatures to that document 
whieh blazoned to the world a standard of government based 
upon the consent of the governed, were natives of Wales. They 
were Francis Lewis and Button Gwinnett. 

“Washington publicly and repeatedly proclaimed his grati- 
tude to Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution. Upon 
the shoulders of that sturdy, thrifty Welshman rested the whole 
burden of supplying funds for the Revolutionary Army in the 
darkest days of its struggle. While Washington was huddling 
his wearied, war-racked little force in the snow-bound huts of 
Valley Forge it was Robert Morris who, with his private for- 
tune, rescued the patriots from despair and destruction. While 
the bare and bleeding feet of the Continentals stained the 
winter snows as they crept, famished and in tatters, about that 
miserable encampment, it was Robert Morris who tramped the 
streets of Philadelphia pledging his personal credit and borrow- 
ing the credit of his friends to bolster up the falling fortunes 
of the embryonic American Republic. While men of more 
timid mold withheld their hands from the cause of the Revolu- 
tion, which they believed was tottering to its fall, Robert Mor- 
ris, single-handed, supplied the food, clothing, and munitions 
which kept Washington's little army in the field. After inde- 
pendence had been won, won because of the aid which Morris 
lent, estimated to be $3,000,000, the financier of the Revolution, 
ruined by the advances he had made, spent three years in a 
debtor’s prison in Philadelphia. Broken in health and spirit, 
the creditor of a forgetful Republic died in abject poverty. It 
is more than 100 years since Morris died, but the State of Penn- 
sylvania has recently provided for a monument to commemorate 
his vital services to the young Republic. It is time the grati- 
tude of the Nation to this Welsh martyr on the altar of Ameri- 
can independence was fittingly evidenced. It is time that the 
whole United States atoned for more than a century of in- 
gratitude to Robert Morris. It is time that there was erected 
in the Capital of the Nation a fitting memorial to the financier 
of the Revolution, whose unselfish devotion made American 
independence possible. 

“In the Revolutionary Army Wales is worthily represented 
by 14 generals and 7 colonels, the most worthy of whom was 
‘Mad Anthony’ Wayne, who captured Stoney Point by storm 
and filled the country with joy and admiration. He lies buried 
at St. Davids Church, within 17 miles of Independence Hall, 
but I question whether a worthy monument marks the sacred 
spot where he sleeps. Dr. John Morgan, the founder of the 
Philadelphia Medical School, was surgeon in chief of the 
American Army, and among the chaplains who looked after the 
spiritual welfare of the soldiers were three Welsh divines. 

“* Daniel Morgan, another Welshman, led that brigade of 
Virginia riflemen upon whom Washington placed great respon- 
sibilities. It was his cooperation with Greene in the campaign 
in the South which made possible the final triumph of the 
Revolutionary arms at Yorktown. 

“ How many Welshmen were in the rank and file of the Army 
of Washington is conjectural, But we can rest assured that 
the land that fostered freedom for ages contributed its quota. 
Its sons were found where the fighting was hottest, and to their 


everlasting credit It may be said that history does not reeord 
that one of them ever proved a traitor. 

“From Captain Jones, of the Mayfiower, to David Wark 
Griffith, the greatest motion-picture producer in the world to- 
day, the Welsh have played a great part in the development and 
growth of America. They were among the first to cross the 
Allegheny Mountains, and the first white child born west of the 
Allegheny Mountains was a little Welsh girl named Jones, 
who first saw the light of day in a log cabin on the banks of the 
Ohio River. 

“Descendants of our good old patriarch have also occupied 
the presidential chair at Washington, including Jefferson, 
Adams, Monroe, Harrison, Lincoln, and Garfield. Despite that 
Washington, “the Father of his Country,” occupied a singu- 
larly warm spot in the heart of America, it is a debatable ques- 
tion whether the warmth of the admiration exceeds that shown 
toward the great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, who was 
Welsh on his mother’s side. Our veneration for this great and 
illustrious exponent of liberty and freedom is like good wine, 
it improves with age. He was a much-maligned man in his 
day, and his enemies were numberless. Like, the Rock of Gibral- 
tar, he stood surrounded when conscience dictated that man, 
despite his color, was created in the image of his Creator, and 
as such was privileged to enjoy that heavenly birthright, free- 
dom. Search where you will, the world does not reveal his 
equal as an exponent of true civie and religious liberty. 
Though killed by an assassin's bullet, the spirit of this man 
among men, like that of old St. David, still lives and is an 
incentive to you and me to emulate his example and to culti- 
vate that spirit of fairness and freedom that best reflects the 
God-given heritage to mankind. 

“On the other side of that great conflict through which Lin- 
coln safely steered the Nation there stood another Welshman. 
As a simple captain he halted the advance of the Mexican 
lancers at the Battle of Buena Vista and turned the tide of 
a battle that was decisive in our war with Mexico. Later he 
became a great Secretary of War. Still later he sacrificed his 
career to his convictions, and as President of the Confederate 
States he led the South in its struggle for a mistaken prin- 
ciple. He was Jefferson Davis, truly Welsh in his devotion to 
his cause. 

“Turning from the fields of war to the fields of peace, we 
find the Welsh in America laying the foundation for the Ameri- 
ean system of education, the greatest in the world to-day. Hear 
the roll of honor: John Harvard, who founded Harvard Col- 
lege; Elihu Yale, who founded Yale University, and who to-day 
sleeps in a churchyard in North Wales; the Rey. Morgan Ed- 
wards and Dr. Samuel Jones, who established Brown Univer- 
sity; and Colonel Williams, whose name lives on in Williams 
College. The great Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., was 
founded by John and Samuel Phillips in 1878, and two years 
later John Phillips founded the Phillips-Exeter Academy. Every 
one of these great institutions lives to-day, a great monument 
to the services of the early leaders of the Welsh in America. 

“Should we be permitted to deal with the present statesmen 
and diplomats of the present day we might refer to one who 
is playing a conspicuous part in the present administration— 
Charles Evans Hughes, the ex-president of the St. David’s So- 
ciety of New York and the son of a Welsh clergyman, whom 
some of you perhaps have heard in the Welsh churches of 
Pennsylvania and who preached in my native city, Tredegar. 
He is also imbued with that spirit of fairness and freedom that 
characterizes him as a man of keen and sound judgment, and 
with him at the helm our ship of state is in safe hands. Time 
will not permit me to mention the many Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, members of State legislatures, and county and municipal 
governments who trace their ancestry to the little country of 
Wales. 

Before closing let us refer to one more son of ‘ gallant littie 
Wales,’ who is to-day perhaps the foremost defender of the 
faith of his fathers, whose unyielding courage in the darkest 
days of the late bloody war saved the freedom and civilization 
of the world. Emerging from a remote little village in north 
Wales, reared, like Abraham Lincoln, amid poverty and priva- 
tion, when half an egg on Sunday was a feast to him, schooled 
in his youthful days by the village shoemaker, and acquainted 
with the grief that was the lot of those who were at the mercy 
of the merciless and arrogant land master, he climbed by sheer 
force to a position that dethroned despots and made kings 
tremble with fear. Though he has wielded a mightier scepter 
than that of a king, he, like the great emancipator that he pat- 
terns after, finds his greatest solace among the common people 
from which he was molded. Like Lincoln of old, when per- 
plexed with problems of world-wide importance, he found his 
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greatest relaxation not among the glittering throngs that con- 
gregute in palaces but in an obscure little Welsh church, among 
the countrymen of those who kept the religious fires burning for 
ages, where his sonorous voice blended with the common people 
in singing these glorious Welsh hymns that proclaim to the 
world that freedom of conscience and liberty of speech that is 
the heritage of free-born people. As long as Wales continues 
to rear sons of the caliber of this modern son of St. David 
freedom will never perish, for he has embodied, as no other has, 
the attributes that contribute toward the making of a life that 
is worth living. Perhaps some day historians will appraise him 
at his true worth, and when they do he will be adjudged the 
most spectacular figure of this age. In a world strewn with 
wreck, when thrones crumbled and empires quaked, this coun- 
tryman of ours, this gallant son of Wales, David Lloyd-George, 
pointed the way to that port where only safe refuge is found. 

“The pages of America’s history are blazoned with the 
honors that have been won in America by the sons of Cambria. 
The virtues which they brought from the hills and vales of 
Wales have contributed no small share in the development of 
American character and American progress. Accustomed to 
wrest with mighty labor a liyelihood from nature in her stub- 
bornest mood, they have brought to this country the dogged 
determination developed in centuries of earnest toil. Wherever 
in America nature has put forth her most powerful obstacles 
to the development of our resources, there you will find 
the Welsh. Wherever progress must come through hand-to- 
hand conflict with the primeval forces of earth, you will find 
the sons of Cambria foremost in this conflict. Deep in the 
gloomiest pits. they tear from nature’s heart the coal that 
keeps America’s millions of factories writing in smoke clouds 
across the sky the tale of industrial prosperity. With infinite 
labor they wrest from the confining rock the mineral wealth 
which past convulsions have imprisoned far beneath the soil. 
In roaring furnace and mill they wrestle with the familiar 
demons of iron and steel, and by sheer force of skill and 
muscle bend them te their will. Into the iron and steel that 
form the very bones of America’s prosperity, frames of tall 
buildings that reach for Leaven’s height, rails that carry the 
thundering commerce of a continent, steel ships which go down 
to the seven seas, is wrought the very heart and soul and body 
of the Welsh in America. No man can fail to recognize the 
mark of the solid Welsh virtues in the growth of this Nation. 

“But their material service, although great, has not been 
their greatest service. No nation on earth has eontributed 
more to the development of the spirit, the soul of America. 
The Welsh brought from their iroa-bound hills to this country 
a retigious fervor, a love of home, a love of music, an honest 
thrift, a heartfelt devotion to liberty under the law which has 
wrought itself into the very heart of the Nation, 

“They more than any other group have caught the spirit of 
American institutions, the ideals of political, social, and eco- 
nomie liberty for which the forefathers of this country fought 
and died. The Welsh come to America to become true Ameri- 
cans. Te-day they lead all nationalities in this country in the 
proportion of aliens who become citizens. Nearly 75 per cent 
of the aliens in America who were born in Wales are to-day 
naturalized citizens. This is a record no other nationality can 
boast. It is an index of the Welsh love for the equality of 
opportunity—the rights of the individual—which are vital in 
American institutions. 

“We are to-day confronted with a serious problem in our 
alien population. We have 14,000,000 foreigners in America, 
7,000,000 of whom are living among us without assuming the 
duties and responsibilities of American citizenship. We pro- 
pose to enroll these aliens, to take an annual census of them, in 
order te provide for them the opportunity to learn what Ameri- 
ean means and what the privileges and duties of American citi- 
genship are. We propose to Americanize the alien before he 
alienizes America. We propose to make him a citizen if he 
proves worthy of citizenship, and to send him whence he came 
if lie proves unworthy. We propose to make easy the way 
to citizenship which has been traveled by 75 per cent of the 
Welsh-born inhabitants of this country. 

~ Never was America more in need of the sturdy, homely 
Welsh virtues than it is to-day. Evils arise around us and 
about us which will overwhelm and destroy us unless they are 
met by the stalwart heart of America in the spirit of honesty 
and honor. 

“A blatant and cynical immorality is raising its head among 
us and it must be conquered by that grave respect for the 
sanctity of the home. the inviolability of the marriage tie, 
which is inborn in the Welsh character. We must drive home 
to all America that the honor of the individual is the honor 
of the family, and the honor of the family is the honor of the 
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State, We myst sanctify our family life, for no nation can 
long 7 18 which is based upon a foundation of broken 


es. 

“From all the world there arises a miasma of foul political, 
economic, and social doctrine which breeds a fever of revolt 
against all law and order, a plague of hate and destruction. 
New and strange gospels based on selfish desires and personal 
greed are preached by new and strange apostles of discord. 
We live in a world of strife, and strange forces are moving 
nations toward chaos. 

“In this new conflict America must hold fast to those eternal 
principles of right and justice laid down in our fundamental 
laws. American citizenship must haye behind it, then, virtues 
of honest patriotism, love of liberty, and respect for law. We 
must stand firm on the principles enunciated at the birth of 
the Republic, the protection of life and property, the right 
of contract, and the right of free labor, We must pledge our- 
selves that representative government shall endure. We must 
summon to our aid those homely virtues that were summed 
up by the ancient Druids and by St. David in the motto of 
the 3 X Gwir yn erbyn y byd.'— The truth against the 
world.’ ” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Loxpon]J. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I sent to the 
library for a book of fables by a famous fabulist. I read it 
many years ago, and I am not sure that I remember the par- 
ticular fable I have in mind. The fable is something like this: 
A mule, a goat, an ape, and a bear decided to organize a 
rausical concert. The mule was the leader of the orchestra. 
After they had proceeded for some time they all reached the 
conclusion that the music was bad even for their unmusical 
ears and a motion was made that the orchestra be reorganized 
and that instead of the mule acting as leader the bear should 
assume charge of the situation. The bear assumed charge of 
the orchestra. They again held forth to the distress of all who 
heard them. The suggestion was then made that instead of 
sitting in a circle they should form a straight line. Many an- 
other change was made, but there was neither melody nor 
rhythm nor harmony. A passing nightingale was called in 
for advice. The advice was brief and to the point. “ Friends. 
no matter what your sitting arrangements may be, you are not 
fit as musicians.” 

You have created a commission to reorganize the various 
branches of the administration, with the object of eliminating 
overlapping and duplication of authority and doing away with 
waste. With the principal offices at the mercy of the spoils 
system, with the most important positions being distributed not 
on the basis of merit but as rewards for political lieutenants, 
how can waste, inefficiency, and duplication be successfully 
avoided? The commission has not accomplished anything. It 
has been in existence more than two years without bringing any 
definite results. There is nothing to be gained by continuing 
this committee. There is no reason in the world why the time 
of the House should be wasted, with so many important matters 
pending, such as the teachers’ pay bill, in which the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton] is interested and a number of 
other good people are interested, the reclassification bill, the 
nitrate bill, and similar measures. With the large number of 
serious and important measures pending and not enacted, what 
is the use of wasting time with a committee that can not, iu 
spite of the high character of the gentlemen composing it, pos- 
sibly accomplish anything of value? I hate te say anything 
disagreeable in the expiring moments of a Congress, but I could 
not think of anything more apropos than that fable when I 
read the resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless we pass this resolution there might 
be a little money left in the Treasury that otherwise might not 
be spent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONDON. They have not done anything, and they do 
not expect to do anything. This Congress has been busy with 
bills with big titles and little meaning. Take, for instance, the 
maternity bill. In that bill there is nothing in the world that 
would help a mother any more than there would be in a bill 
relating to trade with China; yet they call it a maternity bill. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman know how 
many meetings this commission has had, as a commission, to 
do business in the first year? 

Mr. LONDON. I assume that the meetings were along the 
line of the orchestra that I have just described. [Laughtez.] 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have heard it said authorita- 
tively that they had only one meeting in a year. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, they will have another in 1924, and in 
1924 ‘they will present another resolution at the last moment, 
extending the time to 1927. [Laughter and applause.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York bas expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Caarppett of Kansas). The 
gentleman from Tennessee is recognized, d 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. ‘Speaker, when the move- 
ment began to have an investigation by a congressional commit- 
tee of questions relating to a reorganization of ‘the executive 
departments, which movement was initiated by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and later joined in by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], I was in entire sympathy 
with it, and as a member of the Committee on Rules and a 
member of the House gave it my sympathetic and earnest 
support, 

That resolution was passed in December, 1920, shortly before 
the adjournment of the Sixty-sixth Congress. On March 4, 
1921, a new administration came into power, and one of the 
first acts of the President of the United States was to request 
I am not sure but that he put it.in the form of a demand— 
that he should be permitted to appoint a:gentleman of his own 
selection as a member of this committee, with a view to his 
becoming the chairman of the committee. 

When that occurred, I am frank to say, I began to lose inter- 
est in the movement. The President of the United States ought 
never to have made such a request. [Applause.] The Congress 
of the United States ought never to have abased itself by 
acceding to such a request. [Applause.] There has been no 
other instance that I know of in which the Executive has re- 
quested or in which there has been granted to him ‘the power to 
appoint the chairman of a congressional committee. 

1 do not know how eficient Mr. Brown is. He may be one 
of the most efficient men in the United States, so far as I 
know; but I do know this, that however ingenious my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPE] may be in his replies to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] that congressional 
committee has never functioned a day since the Chief Executive 
laid his hand on it and put Mr. Brown in charge as chairman. 

If this committee needs expert aid, there would be no objec- 
tion to giving it the means to employ that expert aid. If they 
should desire to employ Mr. Brown, regarding him as an €x- 
pert, that would be satisfactory. But when you permit the 
President to came into the legislative branch and appoint the 
chairman of a committee created by the legislative branch and 
then pay that man his salary, as it is being paid, out of the 
contingent funds of the House and Senate, you are treading 
upon extremely dangerous ground. 

Why should the President have any more right to appoint 
the chairman of this committee created by the Congress, created 
by the legislative branches themselves, than he would have to 
appoint the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means or 
the chairman of Appropriations? Unless Mr, Brown has ability 
higher than the ability which the Members of the Senate them- 
selves have the President added nothing to the ability of the 
committee by appointing him as a member of it. No better com- 
mission from this House has been appointed in my time than 
was appointed on this commission, including as it does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPIE], studious, thought- 
ful, earnest; the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], recog- 
nized everywhere as one of the ablest lawyers in the United 
States; and the distinguished and able gentleman from Wash- 

. ington [Mr. WEBSTER]. Gertainly Mr. Brown, however able he 
may be, added nothing to their ability. 

If gentlemen are willing to put this resolution in a form 
whereby it can be a committee of Congress and controlled by 
the Congress, having a membership all of whom are responsible 
to the Congress, there will be no objection to it, I think, on 
the Democratic side of the House. [Applause.] But so long as 
you choose to make its work a farce by permitting the Presi- 
dent to appoint its chairman I shall continue to resist it. A 
bad precedent was fixed. There is an opportunity now to eor- 
rect that error. The independence of the Congress, the different 
functions of the legislative and the executive branches of the 
Government, should be preserved. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MOORE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
is recognized for five minutes. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I would say noth- 
ing about this matter except that I happen to be a member 
of the joint committee. There is foree in much of what has 
been stated by my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT]. I was persuaded at the outset more than two years 
ago, and am still of opinion, that a good deal, perhaps a great 
deal, can be accomplished in the way of rendering the opera- 
tions of the Government more efficient and less expensive by 
the reorganization of its departments and bureaus, and I think 
that is an opinion quite generally entertained. It seems to 
me it would be unfortunate not to carry on the effort that has 
been started in that direction. If this committee is not to be 
continued—and certainly I for one have no desire to engage 
in the very laborious work ‘that will be incident to ‘its continu- 
ance—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is not the chairman of the 
committee relieving the gentleman of all the laborious work? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In a moment I will come to that. 
If this committee is not to be continued, I think some similar 
committee ought to be created. There is need to give more vigor 
to governmental activities and that is only possible by elimi- 
nating duplication and by regrouping where regrouping is desir- 
able. My one dominating suggestion is that because there may 
be some discouragement, due to the fact that results have not 
yet been reached, the effort to secure a better condition should 
not be abandoned. 

I said a moment ago that I concurred in much that had been 
said by the gentleman from Tennessee. I would like to say, 
although this is personal, that I did not seek a place on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Clark, who was ‘the leader of the House at the time the 
committee was formed, mentioned the matter to me and desired 
to know whether if appointed I would serve, and I answered in 
the affirmative, and that was the extent of my relation to the 
matter of my selection, 

All supposed as soon as the committee was created that it would 
at once take up the work and carry it on actively, There was a 
powerful public sentiment favoring that course, and I think the 
backing and support of that sentiment would have been of great 
value to the committee if it had immediately gone forward. It is 
undoubtedly true, as my friend from Tennessee ‘has said, ‘that 
except for the intervention of the Executive there would have 
been no delay, and 1 think it very ‘probable that a ‘report or 
reports of the committee would have been made to Congress 
before this time, and that would doubtless have happened except 
for the action of the committee itself in selecting Mr. Brown as 
its chairman, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Iwill yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized for 
seven minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is lifting no veil of secrecy 
that onght to cover the history of the committee to say that 
the Senator who represents the minority and the Member of 
the House who represents the minority thought it was an ill- 
advised step to select an outsider, not a Member of either 
House of Congress, 'the chairman of the committee. Of course, 
when he was made chairman the committee was largely 
in his control and subject to such policy as he might advise. 

He became chairman in the spring of 1921. In June, 1921, 
there was a meeting, the only meeting during that year. A 
letter was then presented from the President stating he would 
be glad to submit his suggestions to the committee and the 
committee replied that it would be glad to receive the sug- 
gestions of the President. Time passed—much time has passed 
since then—and only recently ithe chairman, who has been 
working apart from -and ‘Independently of the committee, has 
submitted a plan, or rather it is submitted ‘by the President. 
It has reached the committee within the last two weeks and 
is covered, I believe, in a document printed under the order 
of the Senate. That is what has happened and the committee 
is now ready to take up the work which it should have engaged 
in actively heretofore. Whether the plan submitted is wise or 
unwise I can not say. I do not undertake to prejudge ‘it. 

It may be wise in some respects and not wise in other re- 
spects. It has got to be considered in general and in detail 
by the committee, if the committee is continued in existence. 
The plan is in the hands of the committee and the committee 
later on, if it is continned—I do not know how soon, but as 
soon as practicable—will take up the plan, hold hearings, so as 
to furnish an opportunity to all who desire to be heard, and 
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reach conclusions after canvassing the whole subject to the 
extent of its ability. 

I can not answer and I do not think those of the majority can 
answer the criticisms made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, But aside from those criticisms I repeat it 
would be unfortunate to take any step now which would adver- 
tise to the country and which would mean that we are going 
to umko no further effort to bring about a more efficient and 
less expensive organization of the Government services. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Therefore. while T greatly regret to be compelled to differ with 
my valued friend, the leader of the minority, and perhaps with 
most of the gentlemen who sit about him, I believe we can bet- 
ter afford to make some sacrifice in the way of retaining an 
outsider in his connection with the committee and paying the 
comparatively small amount which that will involve, than to 
take the alternative course and abandon the entire project. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice the last line of the 
resolution provides that the term of service of the committee 
shall be extended to July 1, 1924, a year from next July. 
Already it has been in existence approximately two years. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That would make three years 
and a half. Does the gentleman think there is any necessity 
now that a plan bas been submitted to provide that it shall 
be considered for a year and a half? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There must be hearings. and Con- 
gress is about to adjourn. 

Mr. COOPER of Wiscousin. The Congress is about to ad- 
journ and every member of the committee has been reelected 
to serve in the next Congress, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. Speaker, 
minute more. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why can not that committee 
get together before next December when the Congress comes 
into session again? Why can not the work be done during the 
summer? ` i 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would be willing to do that, 
but perhaps there are members of the committee who would 
be unwilling. Some of them are from sections remote from 
Washington and might find it most inconvenient to be here in 
the vacation of Congress. 

J want to say this in conclusion: The position which I am 
taking, as I understand, is the position taken by all of the 
members—the two Republicans and one Democrat—who rep- 
resent the Senate on the committee, for only the other day the 
Senate by a unanimous vote passed this resolution which is 
under consideration here now. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Speaker, the statement of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] that public sentiment is strongly 
backing a reorganization of the executive departments is a 
statement of fact that anyone who has followed the matter 
will recognize at once. For years preceding the effort here 
there has been great concern about eliminating duplications in 
the executive departments. Much has been said about it and 
written about it. So far as the criticism about an outsider 
being associated with the Joint committee is concerned, I really 
think that that criticism can easily be answered by a mere 
statement that the organization to be affected is the executive 
departments and not the legislative, and since it is the execu- 
tive department that is to be reorganized, it seems to me 
proper—and that was the opinion of the House—to have some 
ove identified with the Executive in close association in ad- 
vice, so that the committee could have that angle as well as 
the legislative angle. I offer that as a reply to the strictures 
on putting some one on the committee not identified with the 
Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think that 
he ought to have been elected chairman of the committee? 

Mr. FESS. If it were the judgment of the committee that 
he should be made the chairman, and the committee did make 
him the chairman, I think it would be entirely proper for him to 
be the chairman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think, in 
view of the fuct that the gentleman who happens to be chair- 


The time of the gentleman 


I yield the gentleman one 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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man of this committee failed to be elected Senator in Ohio, 
that it is the duty of Congress to furnish him with a sulary? 

Mr. FESS. I think that is hardly a fair reference to any of 
the gentlemen to whom the gentleman refers. Certainly no one 
would state that the gentleman who is the chairman is seeking 
a mere office. His tireless energy in readjusting these depart- 
ments is a service which is vastly important. Therefore it 
strikes me that it is hardly fair to refer to the gentleman in 
that way. I think the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
has put the whole thing in a nutshell, Here is a tremendous 
work, vastly important. Whether it took undue time to bring it 
to this stage or not, I do not know. 

I know it is a tremendous work, and it has just now reached 
the stage where we are ready for hearings in order to complete 
it, and it would strike me that it is a very unfortunate position 
to take that with the work brought up to the moment when we 
can do something to eliminate duplication and save waste in 
behalf of efficiency we should now throw it all overboard and 
say that it is all behind us, that it is worth nothing, and there- 
fore we will abandon the work. It can not be done in six 
months, It is impossible to do this short of the time requested 
in the resolution, and if it is worth anything, as I feel certain 
it is worth a vast amount to the country, then let us go on with 
the work and at least refuse to confess that the Government 
does not need a reorganization in the executive departments; 
and while we are doing it, let us accept the counsel of the head 
of the branch of the Government that is to be reorganized, he- 
cause no one is more concerned in an efficient reorganization than 
is the President. For that reason, why not have a representi- 
tive of the executive department on the committee? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall consume those two 
minutes merely to remind the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] that the present President of the United States never 
issues orders, except ns he may issue them as Commander in 
Ohief of the Army and the Navy. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see must have been thinking of another administration when 
things were somewhat different. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. President Wilson never sought 
to appoint our committees or our chairmen. 

Mr. MONDELL. As was entirely proper, the President of 
the United States suggested that as this is a matter in which 
the executive departments are very greatly interested, one miglit 
I think almost say primarily interested, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that there be some one representing the Executive 
view: but the chairman of a committee does not run a com- 
mittee like this. He is merely the moderator, and the men 
that the House and the Senate have placed on this committee 
will, of course, determine and decide what is to be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to suspend the rules and 
pass the Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
two-thirds having voted 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
division, 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 114, noes 27. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I object to the 
vote because there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman objects to the 
vote because there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 167. nays 75, 
not voting 184, as follows: 

YEAS—167. 


In the opinion of the Chair, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 


Ackerman Brooks, Pa, Cooper, Obio Fayrot 
Anderson Burdick Crago Fess 
Andrew, Mass. Burtness Cramton Fish 
Andrews, Nebr. Butler Dallinger Fitzgerald 
Appleby Campbell, Kans. Darrow Focht 
Bacharach Campbell, Pa. Dempsey Fordney 
Barbour Cantrill Dowell Foster 
Begg Chalmers Dunn Free 
Bixler Chindblom Echols French 
Blakeney Christopherson Edmonds Frothingham 
Bland, Va. Clarke, N. Y. Elliott Fuller 
Bond Clouse Evans Gensman 
Bowers Cole, Iowa Fairchild Gernerd 
Britten Colton Faust Glynu 
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Graham, III. Kopp Newton, Mo. Stephens 
Green, lowa Kraus 0 Strong, Kans, 
Greene, Mass, Kreider Parker, N. J, Strong, Pa 
Greene, Vt. 0 Parker, N. X. weet 
Griest Lea, Calif, Panl Taylor, N. J. 
adley Lee, N. Y. Perkins sample 
Hardy, Colo. Lehibach — n 5 
eberger 
Hawley e Porter berlake 
y L 3 Pinkham 
e€ Lowre r 
eks” Tae Reed, N. X. Underhill 
McKenzie Reed, W. Va. 
Hoch — Berson mie X on 
ogan acGregor oac 
MacLafferty Robertson Vol 
Humphrey, Nebr. Mages Robson Li a 
apes gers 
Jand Michener Rossdale Ward, N. Y. 
James Miller Sanders, Ind, Wason 
Johnson, Wash. Mondeil Scott, Tenn, ebster 
Kelly, Pa. Moore, Ohio Shaw White, Kans. 
Ketcham Moore, Va Si 
Kiess Moores, Ind Sinnott Williamson 
Kissel Morin ms) 
Kleczka Murphy 8 g Wyant 
Kline, Pa. m, Me Sprout Young 
Knutson Newton, Minn Stafford 
NAYS—75. 
Abernethy Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex, Rucker 
Aswell Deal Ki 
khead Dominick Kunz Sandlin 
Doughton Lankferd Smithwick 
— Drewry Larsen, Ga. 8 son 
lack Driver London Sumners, Tex. 
Bowling Pucher Hume q 
Ww! er e 
Box 32 McSwain Taylor, Colo. 
g gs Garrett, Tenn. Mead Ten Hye 
uchanan G OB 
Bulwinkle Goldsborough Oldfield Tucker 
Byrnes, S. C. Oliver Turner 
Byrns, Tenn. Hammer uin 
Carew Hooker ainey, III. Upshaw 
Collier Huddleston Raker Vinson 
Collins Hudspeth Rankin Wise 
Connally, Tex. Jeffers, Ala. Riordan Wright 
Crisp Johnson, Ky. Rouse 
NOT VOTING—184. 
Almon = Leatherweod Rodenberg 
Ansorge Freeman Lee, Ga. Rose 
Anthony ere pein Rosenbloom 
Arentz ahn ngwo. 
Atkeson Gallivan g Sanders, N. Y. 
> Garner McArthur „ 
Beedy Garrett, Tex. McClintic Schall 
Benham Gifford — — Scott, Mich. 
Goodykoontz adden Sears 
Bland, Ind. Gorman Nek aug hlin, Mich, Shelton 
Gould MeLauehlin, Nebr, Shreve 
nd Graham, Pa, McLaughlin, Pa. Sinclair 
ennan Hardy, Tex. pred —.— 
ks, M. Ha wes Malone: = 
rown, Tenn. Hayden Mansfield Saat „Mich. 
owne, Wis. Hays Martin Snell 
urke Henry Merritt Snyder 
n Herrick Michaelson 8 
Cable Himes is Stedman 
Cannon Hu Montague Steenerson 
Hull Stiness 
Chandler, N. Y. Humphreys, Miss. 5 Stoll 
P: Hu 0 van 
Clagne Ja y udd Summers, Wash. 
Clark, Fla. Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, A. E. Swing 
Classon Johnson, Miss. Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Ark. 
Codd Johnsen, S. Dak. Nolan lor, Tenn, 
Cole, Ohio Jones, Pa. O'Connor 
Connolly, Pa. Kahn — ‘Thorpe 
pi is. Kearns Olpp. Towner 
Copley Keller Overstreet Treadway 
Coughlin Kelley, Mich. Pai Ward, N. C. 
Crowther Kendall Park, Ga. Watson 
Cullen Kenned Parks, Ark. Weaver 
Curry Kind Patterson, Mo. Wheeler 
Kin Patterson, N.J. White, Me. 
vis, Minn. Kirkpatrick Pow Williams, Tex. 
Jenison Kitchin 7 Wilson 
kinson Kline, winge 
Knight Rainey, Ala. W. Ind. 
ſunbar Lampert Ramseyer Woodruff 
Dyer Langley Rans Woods, Va. 
Lan Rayburn Woodyard 
Fairfield Larson, Minn, Reece Wi 
Fenn wrence Rhodes Yates 
Fields Layton Riddick Zihiman 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended, and the bill was 

The Clerk announced the additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr, Longworth with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Sears. 

Mr, Woodruff with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr, Fields, 


Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Steagall. 

Mr. Shreve with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. Langley with Mr, Drane. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Hardy of Texas, 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Boies with Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi. 

Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Sanders of Texas. 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Linthicum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present; the 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—OREDITS AND REFUNDS. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a con- 
ference report for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa pre- 
2 conference report on a bill, which the Clerk will report 

y 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (H. R. mr 4 to amend the revenue act of 1921 with respect 
to credits and refunds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ordered printed under the rule. 

TRIBUTE TO HON. W. BOURKE COCKRAN. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxp on the life and work of the late 
Hon. W. Bourke Cockran, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, in the fall of 1894 I had the 
pleasure of meeting the man who was later to become New 
Yorks and, in fact, America’s leading orater of the present 
generation, Hon. W. Bourke Cocxran. I was a school boy 
then, and when a couple of weeks later my then school teacher, 
now associate superintendent of schools of New York City, 
Dr. William J. O’Shea, asked our class to write an essay on 
the three men best known in publie life, I included the late 
Speakers. Crisp, Reed, and our lamented friend W. BOURKE 
Cockran. Many times later, and particularly the time when 
I was first nominated for Member of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1914, he encouraged me in the ambition which he 
knew I had, to become a Member of the House before I was 
35 years of age. Few men were gifted as he was. His fluency 
of language, depth of thinking, his wide knowledge of the 
history of the world and of its literature, stamped him as 
the exceptional man in America, because this country of ours 
was his adopted land. He feared no man, He showed his 
grit and courage by opposing the nomination for President 
of Grover Cleveland. He again displayed it when he refused 
to support Hon. William Jennings Bryan in 1896, and 
rallied to the cause of sound money. A year ago last Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, at my request, he delivered an address on the 
life, character, and accomplishments of Abraham Lincoln at 
the Institutional Synagogue Auditorium, of which I have the 
honor to be president. He held spellbound for over an hour 
and twenty minutes an audience of over 1,000 people. His 
hold on the people in New York City was seen that evening, 
when they came, regardless of a terrible snowstorm, which was 
accompanied by a terrific gale. 

Many addresses have been delivered on Lincoln, but no man 
portrayed his character to the full extent which W. BOURKE 
Cockran could and did. Volumes of praise will undoubtedly 
be sounded in the next few months by all those who knew him, 
and columns of comment on his most extraordinary career will 
be printed. He was a real American in all that the word 
fmplies. He never forgot that he had come to this country 
from Ireland when young in years and received all that America 
could give him in honor and fame, because he recognized his 
full obligations to this Republic of ours. He fought for the 
immigrant with all the strength at his command. He recog- 
nized that if the spirit of intolerance was permitted to grow 
here that it would bring division amongst loyal American 
citizens. He foresaw, as we have all recognized, that the only 
solution for many of the ills which nations are suffering is 
work and work only. Busy hands and busy minds keep individ- 
uals as well as nations out of trouble. He knew that he had 
won his success threugh the hardest kind of energetic work. 
He also bore in mind that it was the only way for any individ- 
ual to attain his goal. We New Yorkers, where he lived and 
grew greater year by year, will miss him. His passing away 
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leaves a void in our city which for many years It will be 

impossible to fill The Nation has lost a faithful public 

seryant, a lawyer of eminence, and a statesman of real courage. 

Mr. Speaker, practically all the newspapers of the United 
States haye paid him glowing tributes. I feel, however, that 
the account of his leaving us, together with the editorial com- 
ment of the New York Times, the Washington Star, and Wash- 
ington Post, just about express the deep affection and love with 
which he was held, not only by those of his own political faith, 
but by men and women of all faiths and factions. These arti- 
eles are worthy of preservation for future posterity, and I 
therefore quote them in full 

{From the New York Times, March 2, 1923.] 

W. Bourke COCKRAN DIES AFTER ORATION—RSTRICKEN AT 69TH BIRTH- 
DAY CELEBRATION FOLLOWING SPEECH IN Hovse—Last WISsn UN- 
FULFILLED—BLEW Our 69 CANDLES ON CAKE, THEN EXPRESSED HOPE 
He WOULD Live Many YEARS. 

(Special to the New York Times.) 

WASHINGTON, March 1.—Representative W. BOURKE Cockray, of New 
York, one of the most eloquent orators in the House of Representatives 
in recent years, died this morning after a stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Cocknax was stricken shortly after 1 o'clock this morning after 
8 his 69th birthday at a dinner attended by a number of 
friends. he celebration was a double one, as it was the natal anni- 
versary of Salisbury Field, his house 157 

Mr. COCKRAN was in excellent health and spirits during the dinner, 
but he seemed to be rather nervous. He g gre at the dinner after 
making an earnest speech of 45 minutes in the House against the rural 
credits bill. His speech was delivered about 6.45, and when he ended 
Mr. Cockran told one of his colleagues that he had the greatest difi- 
culty in making it because of lack of preparation and the 5 of 
the subject. His physicians believe that this effort contributed to his 
death, as he had n warned against exercising his old-time vigor in 
his speeches. This he disregarded and was never more vehement than 
in his attack against the banking evils set up in the bill. 

Two birthday cakes were placed on the dinner table last night, one 
for Mr. Cockgan, the other for Mr. Field. Mr. Cockran succeeded in 
blowing out all the candles aud had his wish.“ As the flames flickered 
and an eee cheered Mr. Cockran turned to his guest at his right 
and said: 

“IT may tell you my wish. 
my dear wife,” 

Two hours later Mr. Cockray was stricken as he was preparing for 
bed. Physicians were summoned, and while he was conscious for a few 
minutes, he died peacefully at 7.10 this morning. 

LONGWORTHS AMONG CALLERS. 

As most of the guests were leaving last night Mr, and Mrs. NICHOLAS 
LoxGWwortH dropped in on the Cockrans to leave their birthday wishes, 
as has been their practice for many years, as the romance which united 
Alice Roosevelt and NICHOLAS LoncwortH and Mr. Cockran and Miss 
Ide had its inception on the famous trip to the Philippines, when 
Secretary of War Taft in 1905 took a party abroad. Both Mr. Cock- 
RAN and Mr. LoxqwortH, as Members of Congress, accompanied the 
8 At Manila Mr. Cocknax met Miss Annie Ide, daughter of Henry 

‘Nay Ide, 


It is that I may live many years with 


whose father was Governor General of the Philippines. 
year later the wedding of both Members of Congress occurred and both 
families have been intimate ever since, Mr. LONGWORTH said that Mr. 
CocKRAN last night was in a happy spirit and he told many stories of 
the past days of their courtships period in the Philippines. 

A statement issued by Mr. CocKRAN’s secretary said: 

“Mr, COCKRAN had been feeling very well and working very hard. 
He made as h in the House, and in the evening, it being his birth- 
day, a few friends came in informally to dinner. He seemed in the 
best of health and spirits. He had been talking with Mrs. Cockran for 
about half an hour after the guests had gone, when, about 1 a. m., he 
suddenly said he had a terrible headache and soon after that became 
unconscious. Doctor Hardin immediately was summoned and the last 
rites of the Catholic Church were administered. Mrs. Cockran was 
at his bedside until he died.” 

i A SHOCK TO THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Cockran’s death came as a particular shock to the House, as 
his speech last night had made a strong impression on his colleagues. 
Mr. CockKran had planned to spend the rest of his life in Congress. 
He had made plans for taking the lead to revise the rules, and the 
Democrats were depending upon him in the next House to be one of 
their strongest advocates of reforms. 

The House adjourned out of respect for his memory and 9 
a committee to attend his funeral, which will be held at 10.30 Monday 
morning at St. Jean Baptiste Church, Lexington Avenue and Seventy- 
sixth Street, New York. The committee consists of Representatives 
RIORDAN, Mort, LONDON, Carew, Strant, SULILAVAN, KLINE, GRIFFIN, TEN 
cycek, Fish, Mgsp, and FAIRCHILD, of New York; OLIVER, Alabama; 
ONNALLY and Jones, Texas; and SaBaTs, Illinois. 

Representative PINIS J. GARRETT, Democratic leader, upon being 
informed of the death of Mr. COCKRAN, said: 

“IT am shocked almost beyond expression, Mr. Cocknax has been 
not only a nationally known but an internationally known character 
for more than 30 years. He was one of the foremost orators of all 
the centuries, His litical philosophy was broad and comprehen- 
sive, and his wonderful vocabulary and capability of e en- 
abled him to put his Sracimente in original and fascinating ways.” 

In his last speech, which he had not corrected, as was his invariable 
custom, Mr. Cocknax inyeighed against the rural credits bill and 
pleaded with his Democratic colleagues to vote against it. Among other 
things, he said in his speech, whic 1 e brought on his attack: 

“I am perfectly certain that my good friends around here are far 
from realizing the true character of this proposal, I know perfectly 
well that these Democrats would recoil from the idea of toleratin: 
ær encouraging a system oF which one set of people are despoll 
for the benefit of others. hey bave been very quick to denounce the 
ship subsidy bill, and I agree with them. This is exactl 
character as the tariff. here is no way which the Govornment 
ean interfere in private business E to oppress it, I i ene to 
the gentlemen on both sides of the House to realize that Govern- 
ment never interferes with private business without disaster and that 
disaster is always brought about rapidly and of the most extensive 


the same 


eharaeter when it interferes with banking. 
men by law means the ene of some for the benefit of others. 
r the 


Every attempt to enrich 


“God knows whethe world will succeed in freeing itself from 
the calamities that are mayo eg around it and the ngers that 
ts pathway; but if it is to escape it 

by one ey. r that is by the employment of every 
pair-of human hands with active industry on the soil or some product 
ef the soil. You can not induce the employment of human hands in 
industry unless you guarantee to every man the peaceful and secure 
enjoyment of all that he produces. en the day dawns that any 
number of citizens are taught to believe that there is a more rapid 
road to prosperity, to wealth, to the possession of capital, than the 
employment of industry and the exercise of self-denial, and that a 
more rapid way is through the S by the complacence of or 
the connivance of politicians, then the ell of this country’s pros- 
perity is sounded. ” . 
PUBLIC CAREER OF 40 YBARS. 


One of the last of American political orato as he was one of 
the greatest, W. BOURKE Cocknax had a pablia EREET of nearly 40 
years. Known as the silver-to ed orator” of Tammany, he broke 
at least twice with that organization, once to support William McKin- 
ley, Republican, for President in 1896, and once to work for the 
c of Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive, to the Presidency in 


The speech which many consider to mark the peak of his oratorical 
efforts—the sound money speech for McKinley in Madison Square 
Garden in 1896—was made while he was outside the Democratic or- 
ganization, to which he gaye his all ce during most of his life. 
Among his other famous speeches tha opposing the renomination of 
Grover Cleveland at the Democratic National Convention in 1892, 1 
masterpiece of irony but unproductive of any results in the conyen- 
Het was perhaps the best known. 

. COCKRAN’s brilliant ene were numerous. Besides the two 
already mentioned those which were best known included his speech 
against Cleveland at the Democratic National Convention of 1884. 
when Cleveland was nominated for President and later elected, his 

Gold Democrat speech in Chicago in 1899 in a debate with 
William J. Bryan over standards of currency, his anti-Croker speech in 
the New York City Club on May 24, 1901, his pro-Irish speech be- 
fore a committee of the United States Senate on August 29, 1918, bis 

eace treaty plebiscite speech before the Cleveland Democracy in 
ew York City of February 1, 1920, and his speech nominating 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith for Vice President at the Democratic National Con- 
vention at San Francisco in July of the same year. 


HIS PIGHT AGAINST CLEVELAND. 


Mr. CocKRAN was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention 
in 1884, and, like Kelly and the other Tammany delegates, was 
opposed to the nomination of Grover Cleveland for President. The 
convention was largely for Cleveland, and one Tammany speaker 
after another, with the exception of Kelly, who received a bearing. 
was howled down. When COCKRAN rose to s he met a similar 
reception. He persisted and was able to make himself heard above 
the uproar.. Interruptions became fewer and finally ceased. A 
round of applause when he had finished was evidence of his ability 
to_speak in hostile surroundings. 

In the turbulent scenes of the convention of 1892 Mr. CocKRAN also 
took a conspicuous part, and, although the Cleveland delegates were 
in the majority, Mr. Cocknax's eloquence obtained from them a re- 
spectful hearing when he spoke against the nomination of Cleveland. 


CAME TO AMERICA WHEN BOY, 


Mr. Cockran was born in County Sligo, Ireland, February 28, 1854. 
His parents, who were in moderately prosperous circumstances, in- 
tended him for the church, but the career of a priest was not to his 
iiking, ne he came to the United States when 17 years old to seck 

s fortune, 

Mr. Cockran’s first employment was as a clerk. in the department 
store of A. T. Stewart. This, too, was distasteful to him and he 
became a tutor in a private school in Rutgers Street. Later he went 
to Tuckahoe as principal of a public school. 

While teaching school, Mr. COCKRAN studied law. He was poor and 
could not then afford to buy the books he needed. During this period 
he made the acquaintance of Judge Abram R. Tappen, who took n 
fancy to the dee ean and gave him access to his law library. 
Thus encouraged, Mr. COCKRAN worked the harder, teaching in the 
daytime and giving his nights to the pf of law. 

n 1876 he gave up teaching, was admitted to the bar and practiced 
for two years in Mount Vernon, He then moved to New York City 
and opened a modest law office on an upper floor of 178 Broadway. 

For months Mr. Cockran was hardly able to earn more than enough 
to supply him with food and lodging, He had an easy audacity and 
a good nature that won him friends, among whom was Charles Strauss, 
who had a law office in the same building. Mr. Strauss had a client 
who had a friend accused of receiving stolen goods, pma turned over 
the case to Mr. Cockkax with the remark that if he could win it 
he would soon have a practice of 820.000 a year. Mr. Cockran did 
not win the case, as the evidence was too strongly against the accused, 
but he handled it ably, and went for a time into Mr. Strauss's office. 

HE ENTERS POLITICS. 

After that Mr, Cockran’s rise in his profession was rapid and he 
began to take an interest in politics. His eloquence was winnin 
him friends among the politicians; the leaders of the Irving Hal 
Democracy, a faction 9 to Tammany, took him up and he at- 
tracted attention as spokesman of that organization at the Democratic 
State Convention at Albany in 1881. In the following year he was 
appointed counsel to the sheriff of New York County, a lucrative 

sition. 

Pe Tehn Kelly, then leader of Tammany, 
rogress with interest and in 1883 invited him to join the Wigwam, 
Kelly ag > pun opinion of CocKkRan’s ability and predicted a great 
future for 5 

Mr. Cockxnax's status as one of the leading orators of Tammany 
was fixed by his first Chicago speech. He was again appointed coun- 
sel to the sheriff during the incumbency of Hugh J. Grant. When 
Grant became mayor a little later he wanted to appoint Mr. COCKRAN 
corporation counsel but the latter refused that; later he declined the 
nomination for judge of the court of common pieas. Although active 
in ties, Mr. Cockrawn after his start was never an office seeker. 

fn 1886 Mr. Cocknax was first elected to Congress, consenting to 
take the nomination largely because of the desire of the Tammany 
leaders to have a spokesman on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. COCKRAN was again elected to Congress in 1890 and 1892. 


had watched Cockran’s 
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Tiecause of his refusal to support Bryan, he left the party and it was 
not until he supported the latter on the issue of “imperialism” in 
the 1900 campaign that he was restored e party regularity. He 


riod during which Mr, Cockzax, was out 

f the Democratic Party. Arr. RAN a personal friend of the late 

Fhendore Roosevelt, Joined the Progressive Party in 1912, campaigned 

effectively for Rooseyelt, and ran unsuccessfully for Congress in the 
Nassau County district. 

NAMED SMITH FOR 


Mr. Cockkax, after a period of com 
8 to the Democratic Party in time to nominate Governor Smit 
‘or Vice President at the Democratic Convention of 1920. He was 
nominated for Representative later that year in the sixteenth con- 
gressioual district to succeed Thomas F. Smith, secretary of Tam- 
many, who declined renomination. He was elected by about 5,000 
plurality and was reelected last fall. 

Imring his last period of service in Con Mr. Cockran had been 
Outspoken in his condemnation of the prohibition amendment and the 
Volstend law, which he characterized as “fanaticism gone mad.“ He 
led an unsuccessful attempt to write a wet plank into the Democratic 
platform at the San Francisco convention. 

Mr. Cacknax was a devout Roman Catholic and one of the most promi- 
nent laymen of that church in this country. The late Pope Leo XIII 
considered Mr. Coceran a friend and granted him repeated audiences. 
He held degrees from St. Francis Xavier’s College, Georgetown Uni- 
yersity, Manhattan College, and St. John’s College, Brookiyn. 

COUKRAN was an outspoken opponent of divorce, which he character- 
ized as “one of the worst blots upon our civilization.” “If we are to 
choose between divorce and polygamy, give us polygamy,” he said at 


one time. 

Mr. Cockean throughout his public career had been the friend of 
organized labor, but always held that employer and employee could 
not prosper separately and at the expense of each other. He o 
5 arbitration, declaring it inconsistent with a condition of 

ee labor, 

Some of Mr. Cocknan’s most ardent admirers were accustomed to 
Style him the test orator of the age.” Whether this is true or 
not. he was undeniably effective. With a big bead set upon broad, 
sturdy shoulders and of powerful physique, he had a commanding 
presence. His volce was clear and resonant and possessed — a tingle 
of Irish brogue. Burke was his favorite orator. After-dinner speak- 
ing he looked down upon as “ vapid.” 

DEFENDED TOM MOONET. 


Although Mr. CockxaN was best known as an orator, be was a 
lawyer of ability and distinction. In his early career he was counsel 
for the late Jacob Sharp, and more recently be defended Tom Mooney 
in the San Francisco bomb case: 

Although thoroughly American, Mr. Cockkax never forgot the land 
of his nativity and was always an advocate of Irish liberty. Many 
28 believed that it was largely through his efforts that the late 

ing Edward signed the Irish land act, a great benefit to the people 
of Ireland, before his death 20 years ago. 

Mr. COCKRAN was married three times. His first wife was the sister 
of the Reverend Father Jackson, who was pastor of St. Ann's Church in 
East Twelfth Street. His second wife was Miss Khoda E. Mack, 
daughter of the late John Mack, a retired merchant. 

His third wife, who survives him, was Miss Anne L, Ide, daughter 
of Gen, Henry C. Ide, former Governor General of the Philippines. 

Mr. CockranN was married to Miss Ide in November, 1906. Since 
their marriage, except for the time spent in Washington, Mr. and Mrs. 
CockraN have lived mostly at their home at Sands Point, L. I. 


TRIBUTES OF PARTY LBADERS— ACTING Mayor HULBERT, Governor 
SMITH, AND OTHERS COMMENT. 


John R. Voorhis, Grand Sachem of the Tammany Society. ordered 
the flag on Tammany Hall to be placed at half-mast as soon as he heard 
of the death of Representative W. Bourke Cockrax. Mr. Voorhis, who 
is also president of the board of elections, said that no special elec- 
tion would be necessary to elect a successor, because the next session 
of Congress probably would not begin until after the regular election 
next_ November, 

“T have known Bourke CockraNn for years,” Mr. Voorhis sald. 
„His great oratorial ability made him an invaluable asset in the 
cause of democracy. BOURKE Cockran was Grand Sachem of the 
Society of Tammany from 1905 to 1908. There will be a meeting of 
the regular organization on Monday, aud no doubt resolutions will be 
8 expressing the sorrow of the organization for one of its most 

istinguished members.” 

Other expressions on Mr. Cocknax's death follow: 

Actin ayor Hulbert; “It was a great shock to the people of this 
city to learn to-day of the sudden death of Congressman W. BOURKE 
CockraN, who for 40 years has been a prominent figure in the life of 
this city and for the greater part of that time in the Senate and 
Nation. He is known throughout the country for his distinguished 
forensic ability, and the 7 of his diction, the richness and 
variety of his imagery, and the boundless store of knowledge which he 
dispinyed was equaled by few Americans. Mr. COCKRAN, in response 
to the appeals of his party to reenter public life in order that the 
omus 7 8 avail of his great ability in the reconstruction period 
following the World War, was elected to Congress from the sixteenth 
district and died at the close of his present term,” 

Judge Alfred J. Talley, of the court of fares sessions: “ BOURKE 
COCKRAN was the foremost orator of our times. I know of no other 
man who had such control of the magic in music of the s 
and his power never waned. He was never more eloquen 
weeks ago, when I heard him at the Catholic Club on Lincoln. 


VICB PRESIDENT. 
tive political inactivi 


ken word 
than two 
He was 


a splendid gentleman of the highest probity and loftiest ideals. His 
death is indeed a loss to the country.“ 
Justice Daniel F. Cohalan, of the supreme court: “In the passin 


of Bohnen Cockran there has been lost a man of rare personality, ad- 
mirable qualities, and breadth of culture.” 

United States Senator-elect Epwarp I. Epwarps, of New Jersey: 
“He was a broad-minded man of democratic ideals who always used 
his talents in the cause of righteousness and justice. His loss is the 
loss of the entire country.” 

Judge Martin T. Manton, of the United States District Court: 
“ COCKRAN was one of the ablest men that America bas produced. He 


had a fine vocabulary and the 3 command of the English lan- 
guaj of any man who lived. e was charitable. His charity knew 


no, t. 
District Attorney Charles J. Dood, of Brooklyn: “The sterling 
character of Con an CockRAN is best seen in his work. He gave 


the most valuable years of his life to the service of his country.” 


GOVERNOR SMITH MOURNS COCKRAN. 
(Special to The New York Times.) 


ALBANY, March 1.—Goyernor Smith was greatly shocked when news 
reached him to-day of the death of W. Bourks Cocknay, whom he 
had known for many years, and who on two occasions had eulogized 
the governor as sponsor for his nomination. 

The t occasion was the Democratic National Convention in San 
Francisco in 1920, when he placed Mr. Smith in nomination for Vice 
President; and the second the Democratic State convention in Syracuse 
last ear, when he seconded his nomination for governor. 

is passing from this life removes one of America’s great men,” 
said the governor. “The history of his life reads like a romance built 
upon early struggle and latter-day success. He was a forceful and 
vigorous character, and by sheer ability he fought his way from the 
humble schoolroom in which he taught on the lower east side of Man- 
hattan to spotten of prominence in the greatest Nation in the world; 

His death is a distinct loss to the country, and one beyond meas- 
ure to his personal friends, a distinction I oyed during his lifetime, 
because those fortunate enough to count him as such knew the warmth 
of his friendship and the strength of his loyalty and devotion.” 

The governor said he would attend Mr. Cockkan’s funeral. 


GOVERNOR SILZER’S TRIBUTE. 


TrexTox, N. J., March 1.— Governor Silzer to-night, commenting on 
the death of Representative COCKRAN, said: 

“He was an American in the truest and best sense, He had great 
faith in the people and they in him. Both were right. I join with 
the people of the United States in mourning our loss, and ſu extend- 
ing the deepest sympathy to Mrs. Cockran.” 


BOURKE COCKRAN, 
[From the New York Times, March 2, 192%.) 


The splendor of BOURKE CocKRAn’s gifts as an orator obscured, at 
times, at least among his adversaries, the real and solid talent and 
achievements that underlay his genius; and in politics a certain 
opportunism or facility of transition sometimes caused a suspicion 
or prejudice that he looked at public questions as briefs to be argued. 
Moreover, in some jaundiced eyes, his long connection with Tammany 
Hall, to which he emigrated from Irving Hall, was a subject of 
distrust. This was part of the penalty of his brilliance. He was a 
Scholar and a student. He made himself thoroughly familiar with 
the money question, for example, and his speeches against the free 
coinage of silver were informed, logical, and clear. So, when any 
constitutional subject came up in Congress, he displayed a deep and 
necurate knowledge of it. 

He was an acute lawyer, who came to reputation and fortune 
early ; but it is as an orator, equally admired in popular and legislative 
assemblies, that he made the most vivid impression upon Bis con- 
temporaries, He had the physical as well as the mental credentials 
required of that type of artist. Who that ever saw it can forget 
that tall, impressive figure, burly in his later 23 the deep-set eyes 
with those curious curyed, almost oriental eyelids, the powerful nose, 
the forehead crisscrossed with thought, the mobile face with some- 
thing Spanish, Celtiberian as well as Celtic, something a littie strange. 
anyway; wit flashing from the eyes to the lips; above all, the mar- 
velous voice charged with mockery. with passion, always with music? 

Perfectly self-possessed, If anything a little easier, more suave, more 
quiet, more dangereusly honeyed as he grew older: a conqueror of in- 
terruptions, a bland, swift, dangerous thruster with rtee, all his 
graces and forces mobilized; apparently always speaking extemporane- 
ously, and, if not, hiding the labor of preparation with perfect art, he 
charmed even the most hostile audiences. Indeed, he liked to think 
that a strong element of hostility in the audience was useful or neces- 
sary in bringing out the best qualities of the orator. Wendell Phillips 
could force applause from crowds that detested his opinions. Two of 
Mr. CocKRAN’s greatest triumphs were won in the Democratic National 
Conventions of 1884 and 1892. In the former he faced a howling mob 
that itched for the scalp of Tammany; in the latter an irritated. 
wearied, and extremely hungry collection of delegates and 1 gods 
was tamed by the Cockranian music. That is the rarest and an almost 
3 enconium of an orator— that people had rather hear him 
than eat. 

Mr. Cockran’s model was Edmund Burke. It would be cruel, of 
course, to compare him or anybody else to that great Irish philosophical 
thinker and orator, but it is something to choose the right model; and, 

hysically, Mr. Cockran had endowments that Burke lacked. What 18 
he secret of that communicable ardor between speaker and audience? 
Regarded mystically, or regarded in some direct or collateral relation to 
the modern germ theory, it is Airie i and wonderful. Something of this 
secret BOURKE COCKRAN poi The art of mystery seems to be 
dwindling in Ireland as well as here. Mr. CoCKRAN was a considerable 
artist, It was artistically fit that he should speak and speak well in the 
House on his last night in it. 


BOURKE COCKRAN. 
{From the Washington Star.] 


Death of BOURKE COCKRAN—he was always best known by his ab- 
breviated name, and few would recognize him if styled WILLIAM B. 
COcKRAN—tevives memories of the days when he was in his best form 
as a political orator, days when he made the walls of convention halls 
ring with his eloquence, when his flowing mane would toss aboye the 
sea of heads like the crest of Neptune's horse above the waves, and 
his wonderful voice would ring even over the clamor of his delighted 
hearers. He had the gift of the silver tongue, the il get phrase, 
the felicitous harmony of tone and sentence that make the orator. 

It seems a long time since Richard Croker used to go to the big 

litical gatherings with his two spokesmen, BOURKE CocKRAN and John 
“ellows, antitheses in appearance, but brethren in the art of litical 
expression. Croker was no hmaker, He picked his men for that 
purpose, and in Fellows and Cockran he had a remarkable pair. Each 
man had his specialty—Fellows in satire and Cocknax in emotional 
eloquence. Between them they could hold any convention spellbound 
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for hours if need be, and on the stump in campaigns they were marvels 
at votemaking. 

But BOURKE Cockran’s abilities were not measured alone by his 
gift of speech. He was a legislator of ability. He had keen mind, 

ohare ntellect, with ability to anal: a subject thoroughly. en 
he spoke it was with information, e never went unprepared inte 
the arena, and in a debate he was a formidable antagonist. 

It has been said that Bourke Cockran should have gone up the 
line to the Senate from the House, in which he sat on several returns 
for a good many years. But it is questionable whether he would 
have shown as brightly in the Senate as be did in the House. He 
needed the larger audience for his best effects. He liked close contacts 
with men. Though himself a man of dignity, he rather shrank from 
the more austere atmosphere of senatorial procedure. 

His silver voice is stilled. It was heard pa few hours ago in 
the House in a ringing speech that showed no impairment of powers 
of reasoning or of expression, and those who knew and loved Bounre 
Cocknax as a friend are d to know that he went out with no slack- 
ening of his capacity, and that bis last scene in life was a birthday 

in celebration of his 69th year. He will be mourned as a 


art 
Food’ friend, and long remembered as one who left his mark on the 
ecords of American affairs. 


RECALLS COCKRAN BATTLING STORM TO BEAT CLEVELAND. 
{From the Washington Post.) 

CIAO, March 1.—Ch ns who learned with sorrow of the death 
of Representative W. Bourke Cocknran, in Washington, to-day showered 
praise on the “ silver-tongued orator.” Many of Mr. Cockray’s famous 
speeches were delivered in Yara Se and he had many friends here. 

“T heard his test speech when he the nomination of Cleve- 
Jand,” declared Judge Alschuler. “It was a dramatic occasion 
which I have never forgotten. CockRAN held the attention of the peat 
audience at the convention when no other living man, in opinion, 
could have done it, It was 2 o'clock in the morning. A te le storm 
was > The rain was coming through the holes in the roof of the 
temporary structure in which the convention was being held. The crowd 
was against him and wanted to vote. The lightning flashed and the 
thunder crashed, yet COCKRAN made a speech which held the crowd 
spellbound. I shall never forget it.” 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my 
remarks in the Rxconb by printing a selection from Macaulay, 
referred to by the Hon. W. BOURKE Cockran, for which he 
secured the consent of the House to be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that consent 
is granted. 

There was no objection. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Srrecu or Hon. W, BOURKE Cocxrax, or Naw York, MADE IN THE 
` HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1923. 
Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, L. took the liberty of propounding some questions to the 

chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency during his 
address, and on his answers I shall predicate what I have to say 
now. I asked him distinctly, and he answered with equal 
candor, if the purpose of this measure is to afford the farmers 
a chance to get more money on credit than they could obtain 
through the ordinary processes of commerce. Now, since every- 
one with money, including the banking business, is quite as 
anxious to loan as any borrower is te obtain, the only fair and 
sensible deduction from those statements is that the farmer, 
through this measure—I will not say the farmer, I mean the 
statesmen who are cultivating the farmer, I do not speak of the 
farmer who is cultivating the earth, but of those gentlemen who 
are cultivating the farmer—propose that he shall be able to 
obtain more money on his property than the property is worth. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS, Oh, no. 

Mr. COCKRAN. There can be no other meaning. Again 1 
repeat he will have no difficulty whatever in getting all the 
money that his credit is worth. Now, if this additional sum 
which it is proposed to give the farmer could be obtained like 
manna rained from beaven and could be picked up in some place 
where it would not be contributed by somebody else, I would join 
in acclaim to that proposal. Now, you propose to give the 
farmer, as much as I would like to see him get it, money with- 
out adequate security, and that money provided for in this bill 
must be supplied by some one. Naturally you inquire who is to 
be the victim, who is to make good this benevolence. It is go- 
ing to be you and me. Nobody else. So I ask the careful atten- 
tion of this committee to the character of the proposal, to con- 
sider and weigh the facts and see if there be any justification 
whatever for the attempt to take money from one set of citi- 
zens—in other words take it out of the Treasury—for the benefit 
of a particular class. Now, to begin with, I think it important, 
if the committee will bear with me, to give a brief history of 
banking and its functions. I want to remind you that it is, in 
English-speaking countries, a very recent institution, about 230 
years old. 

Macaulay, in his History of England, points out that in the 
reign of Charles II there was not a bank in England, and yet 
there was a growing industry, and that industry needed the very 
facilities which banking now affords. He points out that at that 
time there had been in operation for more than three or four 
hundred years the great Bank of Venice, and that bank had 
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operated through all the mutations and confusions that marked 
the collapse of the old feudal system. As Macaulay says, it was 
receiving deposits and loaning money while there was a Chris- 


tian emperor still in Constantinople. It was loaning money 
before Columbus directed his ships across the western ocean, 
and it was still loaning money when an Ottoman emperor pre- 
sided at the seat of the Cæsars, and while the discoveries we 
Columbus had resulted in the erection of numerous communities 
beyond the seas. 

And more than that, the Bank of Amsterdam, which was a 
more recent institution, had existed for 150 years, had gone 
through a period ef confusion on the Continent that was never 
matched until these recent experiences through which the world 
is passing to-day, He points out that at the terrible time during 
the French invasion of Holland, when, as we all know, the dikes 
were broken down and the country was flooded as a measure 
of defense, and the white flags were flying from the residence 
of the stadtholder, there was one place where all was order— 
peace, progress, and wholesome activity—and that was in the 
Bank of Amsterdam. 

Now, these were so many private institutions; and he points 
Out that the Government never interfered in banking when the 
interference has not worked disaster. The Bank of England 
practically gave banking facilities to the English market. 

And let me right here explain just what banking is, and when 
gentlemen realize it and fully appreciate it I think they will be 
able to form a fair judgment on the character of this proposal. 

Banking is the means by which persons engaged in trade, 
in manufacture, or exchange of commodities can te 
their business with less inactive capital than they would other- 
wise be compelled to employ. 

Let me illustrate. If I am making tables or selling them I 
must, if I wish to remain in business, be ready at any moment 
to meet any demand that is made upon me, and I must meet it 
in the recognized currency of the country. If there were no 
banking facilities I would probably need te keep one-half of 
my capital idle. But by the operations of banking I can deposit 
10 per cent of my capital in the bank, and a man engaged in 
selling tables, we will say, would deposit 10 per cent of his 
capital in the bank, and the man making shoes would deposit 
10 per cent of his capital, and so on through all the multifarlous 
branches of commerce and production. Men, by depositing 
small amounts of their capital, say 10 per cent, are able by their 
mutual accommodations to carry on business. If I need money 
to manufacture my tables I go to work and borrow, and when 
my tables are completed and sold I repay that loan, and that re- 
payment not only discharges my indebtedness to the bank, but 
it supplies funds for the shoemaker or the furniture dealer, in 
case they desire to borrow. y 

Now, the very business of banking is to keep trade of every 
kind and character active, and if the farmer can produce credit, 
if he can produce property, and is engaged in an occupation 
that will guarantee with reasonable certainty that he will be 
able to meet his debt, the bank is as anxious to lend the money 
as he is to obtain it, by the very nature of the commercial 
conditions. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No; I regret I have not the time, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask leave to extend in my remarks on this ques- 
tion the sketch that Macaulay gave of the success of the Bank 
of England. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It was found that this was an enormously 
profitable business, this business of banking. But there is 
nothing new in folly. The cry went forth over the country, 
“Let us have a land bank! Let us have a bank for the con- 
duct of all land transactions.” And Macaulay says they under- 
took to represent to the people that the miracles of Egypt 
would not be more marvelous than the results of loaning money 
on land. But the very essence of banking is the facilitation and 
the interchange and production of commodities produced from 
the land, and there is a totally different field of employment 
for capital in dealing with the land itself. Long loans belong 
to a totally different field of transactions. 

The land bank was started in England. It was to do every- 
thing that is claimed for the land bank here, and it resulted in 
collapse almost before it got under way. But the English land 
bank did not propose to take several hundred million dollars 
out of the Public Treasury, as does this measure, and therefore 
you will have this bank working as long as that money lasts, 
But following the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton], let us assume that under the operation of this law 
large loans are made upon cattle and growing crops; I think 
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they can loan up to 75 per cent of their value, and I have seen 
those values shrink over 50 per cent. 
for those loans? How in the nature of things can these opera- 
tions be prosecuted under the name of banking? 

They are a permanent investment, a totally different branch 
of financial activity; they want to be encouraged, but when that 
is done they are conducted under the name and guise of banks 
to which they do not belong. Let ns follow out the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bourton] for a second. Let 
us assume that the money is loaned to a great extent upon 
what is called farm products, say 75 per cent of the value, or 
on a great herd of cattle in Arizona or New Mexico or Texas, 
and then assume the appearance of a blizzard. Where will the 
money to meet that loan come from? Where can it be found? 
What happens then? Do you come back and ask for more 
money? Why should not you? You have discovered a way to 
open the Treasury; you have discovered a way to levy on your 
neighbors and fellow citizens, because nothing can be taken 
out of the Treasury by appropriation until it is put in by 
taxation. Having obtained $60,000,000 in this manner. what 
is to prevent your coming back for $120,000,000? 8 

You will come on the floor and ask if we are going to be the 
base, hard-hearted wretches who will actually emphasize and 
make more bitter the visitations of Providence, when all we 
have to do to protect the country is to shell out two or three 
hundred millions more. How long do you think that will last? 
The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] has made a 
powerful suggestion, one fraught with great significance in 
this discussion. Aside from the fact that you are already pro- 
jecting into the financial system of the country a vast mass of 
tax-exempt securities, you are creating this condition: That 
just so soon as there shall be any collapse in the credit under- 
lying the loans made under the operation of this law the Gov- 
ernment can not fall back on its exemption from liability. Oh, 
it is reserved In this act, you say; but technically and nomi- 
nally it has the right to declare itself free of liability. But 
can it? The Government is tied up in the mere declaration of 
liability in the statute. It is held to it by the very nature of 
the transaction. The Government itself is the bank, camou- 
flage it as you may under the disguise of subscribing to the 
stock of a concern where it owns all the stock itself. It might 
as well come out and do this thing from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and have the credit, instead of skulking behind the dis- 
guise that takes away not only the title of its responsibility 
but at the same time conceals from the people the character of 
its obligations. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly certain that my good friends 
around me here are far from realizing the true character of 
this proposal. I know perfectly well that these Democrats 
would recoil from the idea of tolerating or encouraging a SyS- 
tem by which one set of people are despoiled for the benefit of 
others. They have been very quick to denounce the ship sub- 
sidy bill, and I agree with them. This is exactly the same 
character as the tariff. There is no way by whieh the Govern- 
ment can interfere in private business except to oppress. You 
can not have a favorite appointed here without having a victim, 
because the Government has nothing of its own that it ean 
sive. Whatever it offers the farmer it must take from the 
rest of us, There is no magic source from which these enor- 
mous contributions can flow. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I would like to know who are the victims of 
the Federal farm-loan associations. 

Mr. COCKRAN. If there be default in these loans, as I be- 
lieve there will be, we will all be their victims, including the 
farmers who borrow, because they get no good from having a 
bankrupt concern on their hands. Do you want to undertake to 
relieve them from the necessity for and exercise of caution In 
the enterprise they undertake? You tell them that in some 
way or other they are entitled to take from the Government to 
meet the ordinary necessities for productive energy and enter- 
prise, and if there be not such an idea in this measure, then 
there is no sense in it at all. I appeal to gentlemen on both sides 
of the House to realize that Government never interferes In 
private business without disaster, and that disaster is always 
brought about most rapidly and is of the most extensive char- 
acter when it interferes with banking. There is nothing on this 
earth that is not produced by the labor of human hands, noth- 
ing that man could hope to possess or enjoy that is not the 
product of labor exercised on the bosom of the earth or on some 
product of the earth. Every attempt to enrich man by law 
means the despoiling of some for the benefit of others. If this 
be a natural operation of commerce, you need no law, you need 
no interference of Goyernment. The eagerness of men to sup- 
ply their capital will supply all that it is safe to lend the farmer. 

. They would never lend him 75 per cent of the value of his 
flocks and herds, because they know that would be risky, if not 
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making certain disaster to the loan and to the enterprise, but 
they will lend him all that it is safe to lend him, and that 
means all that it is safe for him to borrow. 

The operations of commerce are regulated by laws asefixéed 
as those that control the course of the seasons, and the amount 
a man may safely borrow is measured by two things. First, 
by his possessions, what he owns, what he has earned and 
saved, and second, by his character. When the ameunt of a 
loan can be determined by the pull—foregive me for using such 
a term, but it has a significance well understood—which an 
ambitious citizen can exercise upon the officers of a public insti- 
tution, when the course of loans and business is controlled by 
the favoritism which a pull invites, then there is prepared for 
you disaster, the extent of which is difficult to measure. We 
are struggling away back now from a terrible condition, God 
knows whether the world will succeed in freeing itself from the 
calamities that are multiplying around it and the dangers that 
are constantly increasing in its pathway; but if it is to escape, 
it cun be by one way only, and that is by the employment of 
every pair of human hands in active industry on the soil or 
some product of the soil. You can not induce the employment 
of human hands in industry unless you guarantee to every man 
the peaceful and secure enjoyment of all that he produces. 
When the day dawns that any number of citizens are taught to 
believe that there is a more rapid road to prosperity, to wealth, 
to the possession of capital, than the employment of industry 
and the exercise of self-denial, and that a more rapid way is 
through the Treasury by the complaisance or the connivance of 
politicians, then the knell of this country’s prosperity is sounded. 

My friends, I have not the slightest idea that having once 
tasted this blood. those whose appetites are keen can be diverted 
from the satisfaction of it. But I do implore you in the name 
of all that we hold sacred, in the name of all that we have 
achieved, in our hope of prosperity and safety for the future, 
to pause before you launch the Government to the extent of 
$600,000,000 into the domain of private industry, where it has 
never entered without producing extensive and sometimes irrep- 
arable injury. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman tell us 
whether he approves of the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. COCKRAN, T will state that in many respects I do not. 
There are many features of it that I think are highly danger- 
ous, and the worst one is that which tends to encourage a man 
of the high and lofty instincts and mental capabilities of the 
gentleman from Arkansas not only to support, but to father 
this proposal of socialism. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 


[Quotation from Macaulay's History of England, vol. 4, pp. 402-504. 


“No sooner had banking become a separate and important 
trade than men began to discuss with earnestness the question 
whether it would be expedient to erect a national bank. The 
general opinion seems to have been decidedly in fayor of a 
national bank; nor can we wonder at this, for few were then 
aware that trade is in general carried on to much more ad- 
vantage by individuals than by great societies, and banking 
really is one of those few trades which can be carried on to as 
much advantage by a great society as by an individual. Two 
public banks had long been renowned throughout Europe, the 
Bank of St. George at Genoa, and the Bank of Amsterdam. 
The immense wealth which was in the keeping of those estab- 
lishments, the confidence which they inspired, the prosperity 
which they had created, their stability, tried by panics, by 
wars, by revolutions, and found proof against all, were favorite 
topics. The Bank of St. George had nearly completed its third 
century. It had begun to receive deposits and to make loans 
before Columbus had crossed the Atlantic, before Gama had 
turned the Cape, when a Christian Emperor was reigning at 
Constantinople, when a Mahomedan Sultan was reigning at 
Granada, when Florence was a Republic, when Holland obeyed 
a hereditary prince. All these things had been changed. New 
continents and new oceans had been discoyered. The Turk 
was at Constantinople; the Castilian was at Granada; Flor- 
ence had its hereditary prince; Holland was a Republic; but the 
Bank of St. George was still receiving deposits and making 
loans. That Bank of Amsterdam was little more than 80 years 
old, but its solvency had stood severe tests. Even in the ter- 
rible crisis of 1672—when the whole delta of the Rhine was 
overrun by the French armies, when the white flags were seen 
from the top of the Stadthouse—there was one place where, 
admidst general consternation und confusion, tranquillity and 
order were still to be found, and that place was the bank. 

“Why should not the Bank of London be as great and as 
durable as the Banks of Genoa and of Amsterdam? Before the 
end of the reign of Charles the Second sevéral plans were pro- 
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posed, examined, attacked, and defended. Some pamphbleteers 
maintained that a national bank ought to be under the direction 
of the King. Others thought that the management ought to be 
intrusted to the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council 
of the capital. After the revolution the subject was discussed 
with an animation before unknown. For, under the influence 
of liberty, the breed of political projectors multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. A crowd of plans, some of which resemble the 
fancies of a child or the dreams of a man in a fever, were 
pressed on the Government. Preeminently conspicuous among 
the political mountebanks, whose busy faces were seen every 
day in the lobby of the House of Commons, where John Briscoe 
and Hugh Chamberlayne, two projectors worthy to have been 
members of that academy which Gulliver found at Lagado. 
These men affirmed that the one cure for every distemper of 
the State was a land bank. A land bank would work for 
England miracles such as had never been wrought for Israel, 
miracles exceeding the heaps of qualis and the daily shower | 
of manna. There would be no taxes; and yet the exchequer | 
would be full to overflowing. There would be no poor rates; 
for there would be no poor. The income of every landowner | 
would be doubled. The profits of every merchant would be 
increased. In short, the island would, to use Briscoe's words, 
be the paradise of the world. The only losers would be the 
moneyed men, those worst enemies of the nation, who had done | 
more injury to the gentry and yeomanry than an inyading | 
army from France would have had the heart to do. ; 

“These blessed effects the land bank was to produce simply 
by issuing enormous quantities of notes on landed security. 
The doctrine of the projectors was that every person who had 
real property ought to have, besides that property, paper money 
to the full value of that property. Thus, if his estate was 
worth £2,000, he ought to have his estate and £2,000 in paper 
money. Both Briscoe and Chamberlayne treated with the 
greatest contempt the notion that there could be an overissue 
of paper as long as there was for every £10 note a piece of land 
in the country worth £10. 

Nobody, they said, would accuse a goldsmith of overissuing 
as long as his vaults contained guineas and crowns to the full 
value of all the notes which bore his signature. Indeed, no 
goldsmith had in his vaults guineas and crowns to the full value 
of all his paper. And was not a square mile of rich land in 
Taunton Dean at least as well entitled to be called wealth as a 
bag of gold or silver? The projectors could not deny that many 
people had a prejudice in favor of the precious metals, and that, 
therefore, if the land bank were bound to cash its notes it 
would very soon stop payment. This difficulty they got over 
by proposing that the notes should be inconvertible and that 
everybody should be forced to take them. 

“The speculations of Chantberlayne on the subject of the 
currency may possibly find admirers even in our own time. 
But to his other errors he added an error which began and 
ended with him. He was fool enough to take it for granted 
in all his reasonings that the value of an estate varied directly 
as the duration. He maintained that if the annual income de- 
rived from a manor were a thousand pounds, a grant of, that 
manor for 20 years must be worth £20,000 and a grant for a 
hundred years worth a hundred thousand pounds. If, there- 
fere, the lord of such a manor would pledge it for a hundred 
years to the land bank, the land bank might on that security 
instantly issue notes for a hundred thousand pounds. On this 
subject Chamberlayne was proof to ridicule, to argument, even 
to arithmetical demonstration. He was reminded that the fee 
simple of land would not sell for more than 20 years’ purchase. 
To say, therefore, that a term of a hundred years was worth 
five times as much as a term of 20 years was to say that a 
term of a hundred years was worth five times the fee simple; 
in other words, that a hundred was five times infinity. ‘Those 
who reasoned thus were refuted by being told that they were 
usurers, and it should seem that a large number of country 
gentlemen thought the refutation complete. 

“In December, 1693, Chamberlayne laid his plan, in alt its 
naked absurdity, before the Commons, and petitioned to be 
heard. He confidently undertook to raise £8,000 on every free- 
hold estate of £150 a year which should be brought, as he ex- 
pressed it, into his land bank, and this without dispossessing 
the freeholder. All the squires in the House must have known 
that the fee simple of such an estate would hardly fetch £3,000 
in the market. That less than the fee simple of such an estate 
coud, by any device, be made to produce £8,000 would, it might 
Lave been thought, have seemed incredible to the most illiter- 
ate fox hunter that could be found on the benches. Distress, 
however, and animosity had made the landed gentlemen credu- 
lous. They insisted on referring Chamberlayne's plan to a 
committee, and the committee reported that the plan was 


practicable and would tend to the benefit of the nation. But 
by this time the united force of demonstration and derision 
had begun to produce an effect even on the most ignorant 
rustics in the House, The report lay unnoticed on the table, 
and the country was saved from a calamity compared with 
which the defeat of Landen and the loss of the Smyrna fleet 
would have been blessings. 

“All the projectors of this busy time, however, were not so 
absurd as Chamberlayne. One among them, William Pater- 
son, was an ingenuous, though bot always a judicious specu- 
lator. Of his early life little is known except that he was a 
native of Scotland and that he had been in the West Indies. 
In what character he had visited the West Indies was a 
matter about which his contemporaries differed. His friends 
said that he had been a missionary; his enemies that he had 
been a buccaneer, He seems to have been gifted by nature 
with fertile invention and ardent temperament and great 
powers of persuasion, and to have acquired somewhere in the 
course of his vagrant life a perfect knowledge of accounts. 

“This man submitted to the Government, in 1691, a plan of 
a national bank; and his plan was favorably received both by 
statesmen and by merchants. But years passed away and noth- 
ing was done till in the spring of 1694, it became absolutely 
necessary to find some new mode of defraying the charges of 
the war. Then at length the scheme devised by the poor and 
obscure Scottish adventurer was taken up in earnest by Man- 
tague. With Montague was closely allied Michael Godfrey, the 
brother of that Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, whose sad and mys- 
terious death had 15 years before produced a terrible outbreak 
of popular feeling. Michael was one of the ablest, most upright, 
and most opulent of the merchant princes of London. He was, 
as might have been suspected from his near connection with the 
martyr of the Protestant faith, a zealous Whig. Some of his 
writings are still extant, and prove him to have had a strong 
and clear mind. 

“By these two distinguished men Paterson's scheme was 
fathered. Montague undertook to manage the House of Com- 
mous, Godfrey to manage the city. An approving vote was ob- 
tained from the committee of ways and means and a bill, the 
title of which gave occasion to many Sarcasms, was laid on the 
table. It was indeed not easy to guess that a bill, which par- 
ported only to impose a new duty on tonnage for the benefit of 
such persons as should advance money toward carrying on the 
war, was really a bill creating the greatest commercial insti- 
tution that the world had ever seen. 

“The plan was that twelve hundred thousand pounds should 
be borrowed by the Government on what was then considered as 
the moderate interest of 8 per cent. In order to induce capital- 
ists to advance the money promptly on terms so faverable to the 
public the subscribers were to be incorporated by the name of 
the governor and company of the Bank of England. The corpo- 
ration was to have no exclusive privilege, and was to be re- 
tricted from trading in anything but bills ef exchange, bullion, 
and forfeited pledges. 

“As soon as the plan became generally known a paper war 
broke out as furious as that between the swearers and the nen- 
swearers, or as that between the Old East India Co. and 
the New East India Co. The projectors who had failed to gain 
the ear of the Government fell like madmen on their more 
fortunate brother. All the goldsmiths and pawnbrokers set up 
a howl of rage. Some discontented Tories predicted ruin to 
the monarchy. It was remarkable, they said, that banks and 
kings had never existed together. Banks were republican 
institutions. There were flourishing banks at Venice, at Genoa, 
at Amsterdam, and at Hamburg. But who had ever heard ef 
a Bank of France or a Bank of Spain? Some discentented 
Whigs, on the other hand, predicted ruin to our liberties. Here, 
they said, is an instrument of tyranny more formidable than 
the high commission, than the star chamber, than eyen the 
50,000 soldiers of Oliver. The whole wealth of the nation will 
be in the hands of the tonnage bank—such was the nickname 
then in use—and the tonnage bank will be in ‘the bands of the 
sovereign. The power of the purse, the one great security for 
all the rights of Dnglishmen, will be transferred from the 
House of Commons to the governor and directors of the new com- 
pany. This last consideration was really of some weight and 
was allowed to be so by the authors of the bill. A clause was 
therefore most properly inserted which inhibited the bank from 
advancing money to the Crown without authority from Parlia- 
ment. Every infraction of this salutary rule was to be punished 
by forfeiture of three times the sum advanced; and it was pro- 
vided that the King should not have power to remit any pert 
of the penalty. 

“The plan, thus amended, received the sanction of the Com- 
mons more easily than might have been expected from tlie vio- 
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lence of the adverse clamor. In truth, the Parliament was 
under duress, Money must be had, and could in no other way 
be had so easily. What took place when the House had resolved 
itself into a committee can not be discovered; but, while the 
Speaker was in the chair, no division took place. 

“The bill, however, was not safe when it reached the 
Upper House. Some Lords suspected that the plan of a na- 
tional bank had been devised for the purpose of exalting the 
moneyed interest at the expense of the landed interest. Others 
thought that this plan, whether good or bad, ought not to 
haye been submitted to them in such a form. Whether it 
would be safe to call into existence a body which might one 
day rule the whole commercial world, and how such a body 
should be constituted, were questions which ought not to be 
decided by one branch of the legislature. The Peers ought 
to be at perfect liberty to examine all the details of the 
proposed scheme, to suggest amendments, to ask for conferences. 
It was therefore most unfair that the law establishing the 
bank should be sent up as part of a law granting supplies 
to the Crown. The Jacobites entertained some hope that the 
session would end with a quarrel between the Houses, that the 
tonnage bill would be lost, and that William would enter on 
the campaign without money. It was already May, according 
to the new style. The London season was over, and many noble 
families had left Covent Garden and Seho Square for their 
woods and hayfields. But summonses were sent out. There 
was a violent rush back to town. The benches which had 
lately been deserted were crowded. The sittings began at 
an hour unusually early, and were prolonged to an hour un- 
usually late. On the day on which the bill was committed 
the contest lasted without intermission from 9 in the morning 
until 6 in the evening. Godolphin was in the chair. Notting- 
ham and Rochester proposed to strike ont all the clauses which 
related to the bank. Something was said about the danger 
of setting up a gigantic corporation which might soon give 
law to the King and the three estates of the realm. But the 
Peers seemed to be most moved by the appeal which was made 
to them as landlords. 

“The whole scheme, it was asserted, was intended to enrich 
usurers at the expense of the nobility and gentry. Persons who 
had laid by money would rather put it into the bank than lend 
it on mortgage at moderate interest. Caermarthen said little 
or nothing in defense of what was in truth the work of his 
riyals and enemies. He owned that there were grave objections 
to the mode in which the Commons had provided for the public 
service of the year. But would their lordships amend a money 
bill? Would they engage in a contest of which the end must be 
that they must either yield or incur the grave responsibility of 
leaving the channel without a fleet during the summer? This 
argument prevailed; and on a division the amendment was 
rejected by 48 votes to 31. A few hours later the bill received 
the royal assent, and the Parllament was prorogued. 

In the city the success of Montague’s plan was complete. It 
was then at least as difficult to raise a million at 8 per cent as 
it would now be to raise thirty millions at 4 per cent. It had 
been supposed that contributions would drop in very slowly, 
and a considerable time had therefore been allowed by the act. 
This indulgence was not needed. So popular was the new in- 
restment that on the day on which the books were opened 
£300,000 were subscribed; three hundred thousand more were 
subscribed during the next 48 hours; and in 10 days, to the 
delight of all the friends of the Government, it was announced 
that the list was full. The whole sum which the corporation 
was bound to lend to the State was paid into the exchequer 
before the first installment was due. Somers gladly put the 
great seal to a charter framed in conformity with the terms 
prescribed by Parliament, and the Bank of England commenced 
its operations in the house of the Company of Grocers. There 
during many years directors. secretaries, and clerks might be 
seen laboring in different parts of one spacious hall. The per- 
sons employed by the bank were originally only 54. They are 
now 900. The sum paid yearly in salaries amounted at first 
to only £4,850. It now exceeds £210,000. We may, therefore, 
fairly infer that the incomes of commercial clerks are, on an 
average, about three times as large in the reign of Victoria 
as they were in the reign of William III. 

“It soon appeared that Montague had by skillfully availing 
himself of the financial difficulties of the country rendered an 
inestimable service to his party. During several generations 
the Bank of England was emphatically a Whig body. It was 
Whig not accidentally but necessarily. It must have instantly 
stopped payment if it had ceased to receive the interest on the 
sum which it had advanced to the Government, and of that 
interest James would not have paid one farthing. Seventeen 
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years after the passing of the tonnage bill Addison, in one of 
his most ingenious and graceful little allegories, described the 
situation of the great company through which the immense 
wealth of London was constantly circulating. He saw public 
credit on her throne in Grocers’ Hall, the great charter over 
her head, the act of settlement full in her view. Her touch 
turned everything to gold. Behind her seat bags filled with 
coin were piled up to the ceiling. On her right and on her 
left the floor was hidden by pyramids of guineas, On a sudden 
the door flies open. The pretender rushes in, a sponge in one 
hand, in the other a sword, which he shakes at the act of set- 
tlement. The beautiful queen sinks down fainting. The spell 
by which she has turned all things around her into treasure 
is broken. The moneybags shrink like pricked bladders. The 
piles of gold pieces are turned into bundles of rags or faggots 
of wooden tallies. The truth which this parable was meant 
to convey was constantly present to the minds of the rulers 
of the bank. So closely was their interest bound up with 
the interest of the Government that the greater the public dan- 
ger the more ready were they to come to the rescue. In old 
times when the treasury was empty, when the taxes came in 
slowly, and when the pay of the soldiers and sailors was in 
arrear, it had been necessary for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to go hat in hand up and down Cheapside and Corn- 
hill attended by the lord mayor and by the aldermen and to 
make up a sum by borrowing a hundred pounds from this hosier 
and £200 from that ironmonger. ‘Those times were over. The 
Government, instead of laboriously scooping up supplies from 
numerous petty sources, could now draw whatever it required 
from an immense reservoir which all those petty sources kept 
constantly replenished. It is hardly too much to say that dur- 
ing many years the weight of the bank, which was constantly 
in the scale of the Whigs, almost counterbalanced the weight 
of the church, which was as constantly- in the scale of the 
Tories. 

“A few minutes after the bill which established the Bank of 
England had received the royal assent the Parliament was pro- 
rogued by the King with a speech in which he warmly thanked 
the Commons for their liberality. Montague was immediatety 
rewarded for his services with the place of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 

[This was Mr. Cocknax's last speech. He began at 5.55 
p. m. and spoke for about 80 minutes with great vigor and 
earnestness to a most attentive House. Aithough he seemed 
to be in perfect health, he was stricken that night and died 
early the next day, without having revised his remarks, which 
are printed as they were dellvered.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to èx- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. LONDON. It is on the subject on which I just spoke. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report ef the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14408) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923 and prior fiscal years, to 
provide for supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF REAL PROPERTY NO LONGER REQUIRED FON 
MILITARY PURPOSES. 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 4216 with the amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ANDERSon). The gentle- 
man from Illinois moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4216) authorizing the sale of real property so lon 
quired for military — reed e EAEE 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell or cause to be soid, either in whole or in two or more 
parts as he may deem best for the interests of the United States, the 
several tracts or parcels of real property hereinafter designated, or any 
interest therein or appurtenant thereto, which said tracts or parcels 
are no longer needed for military purposes, and te execnte and deliver 
in the name of the United States and in Its behalf any and all còn- 
3 conveyances, or other instruments necessary to effectuate such 
sale. 
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FIRST CORPS AREA, 


Maine: Fort Baldwin, Sabine Head, Popham Beach: Fort Edgecomb, 
Edgecomb; Fort Knox, opposite town of Bucksport on the Penobscot 
River; Fort Macbias, Machiasport, about 25 miles west of the Cana- 
dian border: Fort McClary, Portsmouth Harbor, opposite Fort Consti- 
tution, on Piscataqua River; Fort he gees 4 Hunnewells 
Point, west bank of Kennebec River; St. Georges (Robinsons Point), 
St. George, eastern side of St. Georges River, Knox County; Sugar Loaf 
Islands, known as North and South Sugar Loaf Islands, at the entrance 
to the Kennebec River, near Bath. 

New Hampshire: Portsmouth, reservation at, locally known as Saga- 
more Reservation; Portsmouth gun house. 

Massachusetts; Gloucester gun house, Back Street; Salisbury Beach, 
near mouth of Merrimac River, Salisbury; Fort Standish (old), Sa- 
— 3 Neck, northern entrance to Plymouth Harbor, 4 miles by water 
rom Plymouth. 8 

Rhode Island: Fort Mansfield, Napatree Point, near Watch Hill, 
Washington County. 

Connecticut: Lighthouse Point, Fast Haven, about 5 miles from 
New Haven. - 

SECOND CORPS AREA, 


New York: Plumb Island Reservation (often called Plumb Beach), 
near the eastern border of Sheepshead Bay, being part of the east end 
of Plumb Island, in the town of Gravesend, Kings County; Fort Tyler, 
Gardiners Point (Gardiners Island), near Sag Harbor, Long Island 
Sound, Suffolk County. 

THIRD CORPS AREA. 


Maryland : Fort Armistead, Hawkins Point, Anne Arundel County: 
Fort Carroll, Sollers Point Flats, in the Pata River, about 4 
miles from Baltimore; Fort Foote, Rozlers Bluff, Prince Georges 
County, 8 miles below Washington on the left bank of Potomac River. 
_ Virginia: Fer Point, on Elizabeth River, Norfolk County; Fort 
Nelson, on the Elizabeth River near Mosquito Point, in Norfolk County ; 
Pumping Station reserve, Fort Monroe (Phoebus), about 1 mile from 
the fort: Fort Powhatan (often called Fort at Hoods), Hoods, south 
bank of the James River between Wards Creek and Flower de Hundred 
Creek, in Prince George 5 Willoughby Spit Reservation, Wil- 
loughby Bay, Norfolk County; Fort Humphreys (approximately 2,000 
acres only), on right bank of Potomac River, about 20 miles south of 
Washington. 

FOURTH CORPS AREA. 


North Carolina: Beacon Island, Ockrakoke Inlet, an entrance to 
Pamlico Sound, near the mouth of the Neuse River, Carteret County: 
Fort Macon, Old Topsail Inlet, 2 miles from Beaufort and Morehead 
aty Carteret County. 

uth Carolina: Fort Fremont, St. Helena Island, near Fort Royal, 
Beaufort County ; Fort Winyaw, Blythes Point, at the mouth of Sampit 
Creek or Georgetown River, Georgetown Harbor, in Georgetown district. 

Georgia: Americus Air Intermediate Depot and Souther Field. 4 miles 
north of Americus; Fort Jackson, old (formerly Fort Oglethorpe), 
Savannah, on west bank of Savannah River, about 1 mile below city; 
Point Peter, near St. Marys, mouth of St. Marys River, Camden County, 

Florida: Chapman Field, near Benson, 14 miles south of Miami; 
Fort Clinch, on the north end of Amelia Island in Nassau Count 
3 miles from Fernandina and 50 miles north of St. Augustine, 
acres — balance, 194.5 acres, will be returned to the Department of 
the Interior; St. Johns Bluff, near Mayport, Duval 8 

Loulslana. Fort Livingston, west end of Grand Terre Island, In the 
parish of Jefferson, at the entrance of Grand Pass to Barataria Bay. 90 
mie stad of ew 88 a, St. ranp; 79 8 Be M — 

ver, parish o laquemines, nearly o) e Fort Jackson, a t 
70 — below New Orleans. 3 j 
FIFTH CORPS AREA. 
Kentucky: Camp Knox surplus areas, Stithton. 
SEVENTH CORPS ARBA. 
Minnesota: St. Paul Army Building, Second and Roberts Streets. 
EIGHTH CORPS AREA. 
Texas: Love Field septic tank site, Hawes, 5 miles north of Dallas. 
NINTH CORPS AREA. 


Washington: Lagoon Point, o pposite Marrowstone Island, on the 
east side of Admiralty Inlet, in nd County; Nodule Point, on west 
side of Admiralty Inlet, Jefferson County; Port Madison 
Pamese), on Agate Passage to Port Orchard, Kitsap County. 

Utah : 37 3 Observatory, Ogden. 

Szc. 3. the disposal of the aforesaid properties the Secretary of 
War shall in each and every case cause the same to be appraised, 
either as a whole or in two or more parts, by an appraiser or ap- 
praisers to be chosen by him for each tract, and in the making of 
such appraisal due regard shall be given to the value of any improve- 
ments thereon and to the historic interest of any part of said land. 

Spc. 4. After such appraisal shall have been made and approved 
by the Secretary of War, notification of the fact of such appraisal 
shall be given by the Secretary of War to the governor of the State In 
which each such tract of land is located, and such State or the county 
or municipality in which such land is located shall in the order 
named have the option at any time within six months after the ap- 
proval of such N to acquire the same, or any part thereof 
which shall have been separately emer eters upon paymon within said 

riod of six months of the appraisal value: Provided, hoiercer, That 
be conveyance of said tract of land to such State, county. or munici- 
pality shall be upon the condition and limitation that said property 
sball be limited to use for public-park purposes and upon cessation 
of such use shall revert to the United States without notice, demand, 
or action brought. 

Suc. 5. Six months after the date of approval of said appraisal, if 
the option given in section 4 hereof shall not have been completely ex- 
ercised, the Secretary of War shall sell or cause tò be sold each of 
said properties at public sale, at not less than the appraised value, 
after advertisement in such manner as may be directed by the Secretary. 

Sec, 6. A full report of transfers and sales made under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of 
War. k 

Sec. 7. The expense of 5 grt survey, advertising, and sale shall 
in each case be paid from the pr s of the sale, whether made in 
accordance with section 4 or section 5 of this act, and the net proceeds 
thereof shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of “ Miscellaneous receipts.” 

Sec. S. The authority granted by this act shall not repeal any prior 
legislative gery ha granted to the Secretary of War to sell or other- 
wise dispose of lands or property of the United States. 


(Agate 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall not take the time of the House to make a speech on this 
bill other than to say that some two years ago the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives undertook 
to have an inventory made of all the real estate under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department. The work was conducted 
for months, and finally we got a splendid inventory. After 
having the inventory made we began to endeavor to have the 
War Department dispose of all the real estate property no 
longer necessary for military purposes, and this omnibus bill 
represents the first Installment for sale of property for which 
the War Department no longer has use. There is one peculiar 
thing about this bill. It is intended to turn money into the 
Treasury rather than to take money out of the Treasury, and 
it provides further that it can not be sold for less than the 
appraised value, the States and municipalities having the right 
to buy at the appraised value if they take it within six months. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the appraised value? What is the 
meaning of that term? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Well, the gentleman has been a judge on 
the bench, he is a good lawyer, and it is unnecessary for me 
to explain to him what the appraised value of a piece of prop- 
erty is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that all the distinction the gentleman can 
make as to appraised value? 2 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman should reflect on 
that a little bit. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think I know what the gentleman has in 
mind, and I can simply say to him that as amended it is pro- 
vided that the Secretary of War shall have this property ap- 
praised, and I think it is fair to assume that the appraisement 
will be an honest and fair appraisement. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wish to ask the gentleman a 
question simply for the purpose of emphasizing for the con- 
sideration hereafter perhaps by the War Department a feature 
of this matter which I think is important. The bill is framed 
so as to give the War Department full discretion to sell any 
tract of land it describes. There is no limitation put upon the 
War Department in that regard. If the department deals with 
a tract there, say, of 2,000 acres, it can divide it into two parcels 
or into a hundred parcels and sell it. I suppose the com- 
mittee did that to give the local people who may wish to pur- 
chase an opportunity? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Following the usual custom in selling real 
estate by order of court if they can sell to better advantage by 
selling in parcels they can do it that way instead of selling it as 
a whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us an estimate of 
the amount of property that the War Department proposes to 
retain as compared with the amount that is no longer needed 
for War Department or governmental purposes and which they 
propose to sell? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman that any esti- 
mate I might attempt to give would be a prejudiced one, because 
I feel that there are thousands and thousands of acres that are 
still under the control both of the War Department and the 
Navy Department that ought to be sold, and therefore I can 
not give the gentleman any definite information as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What rule did the committee follow in 
determining that question? I know it has been agitated for 
years and years that some of the old, abandoned forts in Ne- 
braska, for example, ought to be sold, as they are no longer 
needed. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. These are just those very things, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I am very much in favor of this bill, as the 
gentleman knows. I have no desire to consume any time in the 
discussion of it. The gentleman has made a motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. Does his motion embrace any 
amendments to the bill, or is the bill to be passed just as it was 
passed by the Senate? 

Mr. McKENZIE. My motion was to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill with the amendment attached thereto, as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Does this bill include any of the old aban- 
doned forts out in Nebraska? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Has the committee considered the sale of 
any of those old frontier forts which the Military Establishment 
still has possession of? 

Mr. McKENZIE. We-certainly have, and we hope to bring in 
further bills for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a forerunner of authorizations to 
sell useless property now held by the War Department? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. That is the policy of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this proceeding illustrates the 
futility of the House trying to pass sane legislation under sus- 
pension of the rules in the closing hours of a Congress: This 
may be a wise measure. But under the rules it can not be 
changed even to the extent of the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t,” although there may be great need for making 
a change in some of these provisions. 

We here, in the closing hours of Congress, with just a few 
Members present, are considering a bill that embraces seven 
pages of printed matter, providing that in 18 different States 
49 pieces of Government property which in the years gone by 
the people’s money has bonght and paid for, shall be sold and 
disposed of. How? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKen- 
ZŒ] says upon its appraised value. I asked him a pertinent 
question. I asked him what “appraised value” meant in this 
bill, and he said I knew. I do know what it usually means. 
But the things that it means to my mind are not provided for 
in this bill. The usual definition of appraised value is not in 
this bill. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of War shall have some- 
body appraise the value of the property. It does not direct him 
to appraise it at its fair market value. It leaves it to some 
little second lieutenant under the direction of the Secretary of 
War to go there and say what he thinks it ought to be sold 
for, irrespective of its fair market value, irrespective of what 
it ought to be sold for, and what it should bring in the markets 
of the United States. That is my main objection to the bill. 

Is not that a good objection? I submit that question to the 
business men of this House, as there are a few of them here. 

I know there fs an attempt to add to our number. I just 
learned this afternoon some information. Under the law of 
the State I come from, nnd of the Nation, Texas is entitled tu 
only 18 Congressmen. Yet the great Governor of the State of 
Texas has just certified to the Clerk of this House and sent a 
commission here under the seal of my State that a nineteenth 
Congressman had been duly elected from Texas. I want the 
ConGresstonat Recorp to show that he has been elected to 
an office that does not exist. There is no such position under 
the existing law as “Congressman at Large from the State 
of Texas, and the gentleman who is seeking to have his name 
placed on the roll is going to be disappointed, because the 
Clerk of the House and the Sergeant at Arms will pay no 
attention to his commission, even though it has been executed 
by the governor of the State. 

But, even if we do not increase our number, it behooves us 
who are on the job, who have proper commissions from our 
States, to watch these matters, 

I want to submit to you gentlemen this proposition: Do you 
think we should in the closing hours of this Congress pass an 
omnibus bill of this kind, to dispose of 49 valuable pieces of 
Government property in 18 different States, and let the Secre- 
tary of War direct some little subofficer under his command to 
go there and tell him what it should bring without some direc- 
tion as to how it shall be appraised? 

We can not change this bill one letter or by one mark of 
punctuation. Under the motion made by my friend from Mi- 
nois [Mr. MORKENXZIE] to suspend the rules and pass this bill, 
we have got to accept it word for word as it is written, punc- 
tuation and all, If there should be, as has been the case in 
many instances, a misspelling of a word, we could not correct 
that misspelling. If there should be improper punctuation, we 
could not change it or correct it. If there should be a mistake 
in the bill, we could not rectify it under this motion to suspend 
the rules. We have to sit here like a cage full of mocking birds 
and swallow it with our mouths open, because under the rules 
of the House we have got to vote it up or down, 

There is a majority of 169 Republicans, I am sorry to say, 
in this House and the leader can put anything over on the 
American people he wants to by hollering administration 
and getting the whip and the assistant whip to get the boys 
in line and make them vote as he wills. Is it right or is it 
fair to the American people? I do not blame our distinguished 
collengue from Michigan, Governor Ketrey, for wanting to 


been here a long time and is onto our ways. 
wise fox is an old fox, and the gentleman from Michigan is 


quit us. He has seen so much of this going on here that he 
has become disgusted. I wish sometimes I was going with 


the governor next Sunday. 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. The gentleman has got nothing 
on me. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I move to strike out the word “old.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to attend to that when I come 
to revise my remarks. I meant old in the sense that he has 
[Laughter.] The 


wise. 

Mr. LOWREY. Would not the gentleman accept the word 
“bald” instead of old“ 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not let that goin. I am going to 
protect him up to the last minute, because we all like him and 
are sorry he is going to leave. 

But, gentlemen, is it right to take these important matters 
up at such a time as this? Why do not you recess until to- 
morrow. Everybody is tired out; we have been working night 
and day. I understand the Speaker pro tempore is going to 
recognize Members to suspend the rules and pass numerous just 
such measures as this is—not for the benefit of the people of the 
United States. I wish some ef you men could find out just 
what these 49 pieces of property bave cost the Government in 
the ag: te. You would find out possibly that they have cost 
millions of dollars; that they were hard to acquire; that it 
took expensive condemnation proceedings to get possession of 
some of them for the Government. Now we are disposing of 
them in an omnibus bill in the closing hours of Congress with 
20 minutes’ debate. 

You are going to answer for it and so am I, but I am regis- 
tering my feeble protest against it now. I am hoping that the 
steering committee of this House will get together in a few 
minutes and decide for the people of the United States that we 
ought to adjourn to-night and get a fresh start to-morrow. 
We will sit up all night to-morrow if it is necessary. I am 
thankful for one thing—that the President of the United States 
has promised to relieve the Americanu people of the weight it is 
carrying in having Congress in session with a vacation of nine 
months beginning next Sunday. Thank the Lord, when we are 
not in session we can not pass any bad legislation. à 

We will then let the new majority whip, Brother CLARKE, go 
home and find out what his people arè demanding and what 
they want, so that when he comes back and such measures as 
this come up for passage, instead of whipping them into line 
the wrong way, he can whip them into line the right way. He 
will then be a valuable whip to you and a valuable adjunct to 
his State and Nation. Gentlemen, that is all I want to say, as 
I have been trying merely to kill 20 minutes. [Laugliter. 1 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and tlie bill was passed. 


AMENDING THE CHINA ACT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass House Joint Resolution 455, to amend the China trade 
act, with an amendment recommended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 455) to amend the China trade act. 

Resolved, ete., That subdivision (b) of section 9 and subdivisions (a) 
and (b) of section 21 of the China trade act be, and are hereby, 
amended by striking out the words resident in China” wherever the 
occur in said subdivisions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLANTON. I demand a second, unless some one else 


does. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mimne- 
sota is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Speaker, we passed the China trade act 
last fall, and since then the Secretary of Commerce has been 
trying to encourage the creation of corporations under it for the 
purpose of aiding our trade in China. In that act we sought to 
relieve to some extent such corporations from the corporation 
taxes but not of any other tax. It is impossible for our people 
who seek to engage in that trade to operate successfully in the 
Chinese business unless they can be put upon an equality with 
the Europeans who are now engaged in trade there. It is 
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not sought in this act to relleve from the tax the individual; 
that tax is left exactly the same as. H he was incorporated under 
some other act. 

Nor is it to relieve any corporation that may own any of the 
stock of a corporation formed under this act; it would get no 


exemption Whatever. It is only the individual that owns stock 
and only income that is relieved at all is from profits derived 
from business in China itself. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman's bill does do this, It 
relieves an individual who owns stock from paying the excess 
profits tax. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; it does not do that. He pays both the 
normal and excess-profits tax, and to prevent anyone from 
accumulating a fund in China that might be exempt, we in ef- 
fect provide that the dividend must be paid every year. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. If this bill does not relieve the corporation 
from the corporation income tax 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no; it relieves the corporation income 
tax on profits derived wholly from sources in China as to 
Americans and Chinese and not anyone else. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the only tax that this bill is designed 
to relieve the taxpayer of—that is, the corporation income tax? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; that is all; and not all of that, but 
only as to income derived from sources in China. 

Mr. BLACK. That is what I meant to convey by my ques- 
tion. We will suppose that a citizen owns a certain number of 
shares of stock in a Chinese corporation, and he gets, for ex- 
ample, $1,000 in dividends. Is he relieved from adding that to 
his income tax? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no; he has got to pay the tax on that 
just the same. The idea is simply this: You can incorporate 
now, for instance, under the English law or the Japanese law, 
and, of course, we would get no corporation tax whatever out 
of such corporation. We simply intend to furnish a means to 
the American people to carry on their business just the same as 
though they were incorporated under some foreign law. If 
you do not grant this exemption, you will not get the tax any- 
way, because our people will simply incorporate under some 
foreign law. It does seem to me it would be a decided ad- 
vantage to us in trying to build up trade in that country to 
grant this relief. We have tried to make this limitation just 
as small as we dared to make it, so as to put our people on 
anything like an equality with foreign corporations. I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that seeks to 
amend the Dyer China Trade Act, which in its main purpose 
sought to relieve American citizens doing business in China 
from the effect of the surtaxes aud the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no; it does not relieve them of this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no; it does not, 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of the Dyer Act ex- 
cept to relieve them of the surtaxes, so that they could engage 
in this China trade in competition with nationals of other coun- 
tries who are exempted from the effect of their local income 
taxes? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman 
There is no such thing in the bill at all. 
tax upon the corporation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Am I right in the position that I take 
that this is an amendment to the Dyer China Trade Act? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Am I right in the position that the Dyer 
China Trade. Act sought to relieve American citizens doing 
business in China from the payment of the taxes imposed on 
American citizens doing business in the United States? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; the gentleman is not right about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will leave that to the judgment of the 
House, because it was bitterly contested here whether we 
should indulge in the policy of relieving American citizens 
from taxation because they were engaged in business in China, 
where those nationals came in competition with the nationals 
of other countries, which other countries exempted them from 
the effect of the tax laws of their own countries. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman’s statement is entirely too 
general. It does not relieve the tax on the individual at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What does the Dyer Act do? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, The Dyer Act simply relieves the tax on 
the corporations from sources in China as to Chinese and 
Americans resident in China, and this seeks to strike out the 
word“ resident,” 


is entirely mistaken. 
It simply relieves the 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman re- 
member, as I do, that the trouble was that if we taxed a cor- 
poration in China they could not get Chinese people and others 
to join in the corporation, and they were to be relieved? The 
purpose was to relieve the American citizen. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce both say that this will not lose the 
Government one penny of tax, and they ought to know. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, what is the Dyer China 
Trade Act? What was the condition that it sought to relieve? 
Great Britain, France, perhaps other countries—but I know 
those two countries—relieved their nationals who did business 
in China from the payment of the taxes on profits derived from 
business arising from trade in China. We saw that condition 
and wanted to meet that, so as to enable American citizens and 
capital to go there on an equal plane. We could not expect 
American capital to compete with foreign capital if the Ameri- 
ean capital was going to pay a heavier tax. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be a very 
interesting discussion, and I think we ought to have a quorum 
here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, under certain representa- 
tions which have been made to me privately, I withdraw the 
point. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is in error when he says 
that the bill that we passed before, which is now a law, placed 
oar citizens on a level with the citizens of other countries in 
‘hina. 

It does not do that. The citizens of other countries that 
live, say in England, doing business over there, are treated 
entirely different from what our people are. Our citizens must 
be citizens of China in order to receive the benefits of existing 
law, but an Englishman can live where he pleases and he is 
exempt. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman, who is an expert on 
tax matters, inform the House what was the purpose of the 
Dyer China Trade Act? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The purpose is to enable citizens of the 
United States to do business in China on the same principles 
and the same terms as people of Great Britain do. 

Mr, STAFFORD. As to taxation? $ 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Now, the law does not treat them the 
same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What this bill seeks to do, gentlemen, is 
that under the Dyer Act it would extend the protection to Amer- 
ican citizens and relieve them from the burdens of American 
taxation if they were engaged in business in China if they are 
residents of China. This bill seeks to throw the protecting urm 
of exemption over American citizens who engage in trade in 
China regardless of whether they are residents there or not, 
providing their profits arise out of business in China. That is 
the principle of this bill. I again repeat, under existing law 
the only protection of exemption under the original Dyer China 
Trade Act applies merely to American citizens who are doing 
business in China and are residents therein. Now, it is pro- 
posed to exempt them from the income-fax measure of our 
country if they are engaged in business there, regardless of 
whether they are residents there or not. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. In other words, the corporation and 
individual, also, become Americans? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is for the purpose of allowing an Ameri- 
ean corporation, although the stockholders may not be residents 
of China, to still have the protecting arm of exemption from 
taxation and be on an equality with those of other Governments. 
I am in favor of the measure, so, Mr. Chairman, I did not 
object to this bill yesterday when it was called up under unani- 
mous consent. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 

oint, 
. Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if to-morrow and next day 
were not the last two days of the congressional experience of 
our distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] he 
would hardly permit this bill to come before the House under 


The gentleman from Alabama 
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a report from the Committee on the Judiciary, because he used 


to be very jealous of his rights. This bill affects taxation. 
It seeks to relieve certain Americans living in this country 
from paying certain taxes, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Brother, let me say to you when the orig- 
inal bill first came up it carried two features, one the 
feature and the other legislation. There was a question—— 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman let it go by under protest. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. Our committee decided to refer the 
whole matter to the Committee on the Judiciary that carried 
the provisions because they could not be separated, 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman then over- 
looked a very valuable bet. When the China trading act first 
came before the House some of us then objected to it because 
we tried to show then that it would let certain Americans 
escape taxation, and the answer came from our distinguished 
friends in charge of the bill that it only exempted certain men 
in China, residents of China, and they then stated that we 
could not reach them anyway to collect the taxes, That was 
their excuse—that we could not collect it anyway—and it was 
just as well to exempt them, because we were not losing any- 
thing, But now the Committee on the Judiciary, that has noth- 
ing to do with the taxation of the country, comes in with an 
amendment—— 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment—amending this act, and they 
seek now to extend the exemption to individuals of this coun- 
try, and I want to say that is true, and I want to read it from 
the report. How many of you have seen this bill? None of you. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Yes; we have. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not until about five minutes ago. 
many of you have got a copy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing sees everything and knows everything. He is like Pathé. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; he does not. But may I 
suggest that we Members on the Pacific coast, that has a little 
trade with Japan and foreign countries, trying to increase our 
foreign trade, are hoping we will not lose what we have got. 
I have read the bill carefully. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Thank you. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am going to show you by the report 
that the bill will exempt certain Americans from certain taxes, 
but when I asked the distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee if that was not the case he differed with him. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will pardon me, it does 
not exempt the Individual from any tax levied against the indi- 
vidual on the individual at all. 

Mr. BLANTON, But it exempts American citizens engaged in 
trade in China from the payment of tax imposed on their busi- 
ness such as other Americans pay on their business, and I am 
going to show you by their report. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. 
a world market, 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me 
further. If the Chair will tell me whether I have the floor, or 
somebody else, I would be glad. I am going to read the report. 
If we can not depend upon the report and count on what the 
English language means, how can we consider the bill properly? 
I tried to get a copy of this bill from the Clerk, but I could 
not get one. It was not available. Yet the bill is taken up 
here under suspension of the rule, where it can not be amended, 
and with 20 minutes of debate. I had to get a copy of the 
report from the Clerk's desk. This report says: 

The amendment sought by this resolution eliminates the require- 
ment contained in section 9 of the act that a majority of the directors 
and of the officers holding the office of president, treasurer, or secre- 
tary must be residents of China, and parma that such majorities 
must be citizens of the United States. he present law requires that 
citizens of China and of the United States, to secure the limited ex- 
emption from taxes allowed under it, must be residents of China, The 


resolution eliminates this requirement and allows such exemption to 
citizens of China and of the United States, 


Let me read a little further. I read: 


If it is to get the exemption, it must distribute that savin, 
citizens of the United States and China. mon 


Let me rend a little further still: 


It does allow exemption on income derived from sources wholly 
within China to the o classes, American citizens and citizens of 
China, but it allows no 1 of that tax if the stock is held by 
& corporation. It is only the individual who can secure any exemption, 


How 


That is because Hongkong is 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD, Yon are not reading that aright. 

Mr, BLANTON. Let us see. “It is only the individual that 
can visi any exemption,” In what way have I not read it 
right 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Read the whole of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a sentence by itself, and the gen- 
tleman wrote it. He can not deny his own words. It is the 
handwriting on the wall, and the handwriting some day is 
going to appear here, Mr. Speaker, on the wall before you, 
“ Mene, mene, tekel upharsin,” and you are then going to have 
to answer the condemnation, f 

Here is what the distinguished Secretary of Commerce 18 
supposed to have said: 

I read from the report: 

Under the China trade act total exemption is granted, but in order 
for an individual stockholder to get any share of the special dividend, 
which is provided in the act and which represents the amount of the 
corporation income-tax exemption, he must be a bona fide resident of 
China, This has been found to be a drawback, as the amount of 
American capital represented by ownership residence in China is com- 
paratively small. 

Then they proceed to extend the exemption from such taxa- 
tion to American citizens. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I wish the gentleman's party had as 
sound judgment on all matters as the gentleman from Ohio him- 
self has. I follow him on very many questions. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Who signed that report? 

Mr. BLANTON. It purports in the report to be signed by 
the Secretary of Commerce; but when you get down to the 
signature, the signature is missing. What became of the signa- 
ture? I want to ask that question of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. That is Just an unsigned letter which 
has come to him from the Secretary of Commerce, but it has not 
got the words “Herbert Hoover” down there. It is blank 
where the signature should be inserted. That is exactly the 
kind of authority our friends have here for most of their legis- 
lation—blank authority and blanket bills under blank authority. 

As one humble Democrat I am going to meet you Republicans 
on the hustings next year, and I am going to ask you to 
answer these questions before the voters of the country. I 
am going to ask you to render an account respecting this legis- 
lation to the people of the United States. You can not do it by 
continuing to exempt certain persons from taxation. The 
American people do not mind paying taxes when taxes are 
equitably distributed among all alike. But when you exempt 
some in favor of others, in rank discrimination, the people of 
this country do not like it. 

That is what you are doing by this bill. That is what you 
intended to do by the ship subsidy bill. That is what you have 
done and attempted to do by other bills. That is what you 
did by your sugar bills that you passed. That is what you 
haye done by this action and by that action. You take the 
burdens from the shoulders of the rich and place them upon the 
shoulders of the poor people who are unable to bear them. 

I want to say that the American people are waking up on this 
question. They are posted. When you go home and go down 
the main street of your town your constituents are going to 
surround you, and they are going to ask you questions that 
you can not answer. They are going to ask you questions that 
are going to embarrass every one of you. They are going to 
ask you questions that will make you wish you were back in 
Washington where you could write evasive letters in reply to 
their interrogatories. But they are not going to take evasions. 
They are going to pin you down and have you answer “ yes” 
or “no,” and make you explain your action here in Washington. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I just want to take a little 
time to explain this matter. Here is the situation: This does 
not exempt any individual from tax upon any dividend that 
he may get. oth the normal tax and the surtax are to be 
levied just as though this measure did not pass. But, so far 
as the corporation tax is concerned to the extent that its in- 
come is derived from sources in China, an exemption is al- 
lowed. These corporations can only be organized for business 
in China; this permits exemption to the individual person. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Les. i 

Mr. RICKETTS. Were not these- provisions carried in the 
original Dyer bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. RICKETTS. 
vote of the House? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, 


The Dyer bill was a good deal more liberal. 
Were not these provisions eliminated by a 


They were stricken out in the Senate, 
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Mr. RICKETTS. Did not the Honse vote on them and elim- 
inate them? 1 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. No. The House passed it, and it was 
struck out in the Senate, and came back to the House from 
conference with the present exemption. Here is the situation: 

Suppose you do not pass this bill. How are you going to get 
this tax? You will not get this tax at all, because no one is 
willing to incorporate under the law as it stands. 

Only two smal? concerns have been incorporated. What our 
people will do is to incorporate under some foreign law. We 
can not get any tax from a foreign corporation. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The purpose is to have the American 
people incorporated under an American law? 

VOLSTEAD. Yes; if they incorporate under the Brit- 
eg rey it is controlled by English officers, because under the 
English law the majority of the officers must be English. They 
‘do everything they can to encourage English exports. The 
object is to furnish the American people in China with an in- 
strumentality by which they can compete with foreign people 
in that country. The Secretary of the Treasury says that it 
jis his opinion that instead of losing taxes by this exemption 
‘we will gain in taxes, and it seems to me that we ought to take 
the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury on that point. 
The Secretary of Commerce is very anxious that something of 
this kind shall be passed, so that we can secure some of that 
business. China is a vast, undeveloped country with immense 
resources just awakening, and it seems to me that we ought 
to be willing to give our people a chance to compete on equal 
terms with the foreigner. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
‘I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 12 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, when the Dyer bill was first 
introduced it carried two features of legislation—one affecting 
the revenues of the Government and the other the enactment of 
a law. It was found that the two provisions of that bill could 
not be separated, and because there was some discussion back 
and forth as to which of the two committees the bill should go 
to the Committee on Ways and Means decided to permit the 
whole matter to be considered by the Committee on the Judi- 
| cìary, and that committee did handle the bill. That is exactly 
the situation with reference to the bill before us to-night. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The Committee on the Judiciary then sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Committee the tax provision 
| feature for its recommendation, and did so in this instance. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is correct. The information that came 
to the Committee on Ways and Means this time before the mat- 
ter was agreed to be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 

is that the existing law does not permit American citizens to 
‘be placed upon an equal footing in China with people of other 
countries, and especially with people of Great Britain, and 
Great Britain to-day is capturing the trade in China on im- 
ported goods. Our beloved friends on the Democratic side, es- 
pecially the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], do not be- 
lieve in a protective tariff for the reason that they believe that 
it will lessen our exports. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not a fact that unless legislation of 
this kind is enacted most of the American corporations in China 
now will go under British registry? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely. They will have to do it, but 
my friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] does not want a pro- 
| tective tariff for the reason that in his opinion it will inter- 
fere with our exports, That is right, is it not? 

The gentleman has said so many times here. Now, then, 
mis action right now will prevent Americans from exporting 
| American goods and selling them in China, but the Republicans 
| want to place American citizens on a plane with the English in 
| disposing of American goods in China. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the reason the distinguished gen- 
| tleman reduced the surtaxes on all of the multimillionaires of 
| the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, nonsense. 

Mr. BLANTON. That ts a hard question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. . No; it is not. You talk about going out on 
the platform next year and making it unpleasant for Repub- 

lieans. Great Scott, man, that is exactly what you would 
like here. Why are you warning us against mistakes? That 
is not what you are after. You are using an argument here 
that you think will befog the minds of men in this House who 
want to do the right thing for American citizens. That is what 
we are here to legislate for. You do not look beyond your 
bose, my friend. with your free-trade ideas, 


Mr. BLANTON. But I am not a free trader. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Broaden out a little bit—get a few protec- 
tive ideas into your head—and then you can deal honestly, 
justly, and equitably. with your citizens, but you can not do it 
with your limited ideas. The very thing that you want now is 
exactly what you have been fighting against ever since you 
have been a Member of this House. Open your eyes and see 
beyond the limits of your own particular district, which you 
have the honor to represent, and it is a very great honor for 
any man to represent a great constituency. I yield back the 
remainder of my time, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota to suspend the rules and pass 
House Joint Resolution 455, as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 122, noes 22, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Evidently there is not, The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Olerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 160, nays 73, 
not Noung 193, as follows: 


YBAS—160. 
Ackerman Favrot Kline, Pa. Reed, N. 
Anderson Fi d Knutson Reed, W. Va. 
Andrew, Mass. Focht Kraus Rhodes 
Fordney er h 
Appleby Foster 0 Robertson 
Aswell Free Lea, Calif. Rogers 
Atkeson Frothingham Lea e 
Barbour Fuller Lee, N. Y. Sanders, Ind. 
Begg Gensman Lehlbach tt, Tenn. 
Bixler Gifford Lineberger haw 
Boies ynn Luce Shreve 
m, McLaughlin, Mich. Segel 
Bowers reen, Iowa McPherson Sinno 
Britten Greene, Vt. MacG r Smith, Idaho 
riest Snell 
u C den 8 
Campbell, F. Hawley Mapes Stephen: 
mpbell, w apes 
ter Hayden Michener Strong, Pa. 
Chalmers Hersey Miller Sweet 
Chindblom Hickey Mills Swing 
Christopherson Hicks Mondell Taylor, N. J 
Pe yn N il Moore, Ohio ‘Temple 
a Colet Ruck 3 Minbertak 
— e, Iowa u or, m . 
ton Hukriede Murphy Tincher 
per, Ohio Newton, Minn. rhill 
Crisp Humphrey, Nebr. —— Mo. Valle 
Curry Humphreys, Miss, Norton Vestal 
Dalinger Husted Ogden Volk 
ow Ireland Barker, N. J. Volstead 
Dempsey James aul Walters 
Dupré Jefferis, Nebr. Perkins Wason 
Dyer Johnson, Wash. iman 
Echols rns Petersen Webster 
Ed: Kelley, Mich. Fringey White, Kans. 
Elliott Kelly, Pa. Radcliffe Williams, III. 
Evans Kendall Raker Williamson 
Fairchild t Ramseyer Winslow 
Faust Rayburn Zibiman 
h F Je TÀ Smithwick 
Abernet m , Ga. m 
Bankhead Doughton Steagall 
Bell Drewry Lowrey Sumners, Tex. 
Bland, Va. Driver Swank 
Blanton Pields cDuffie Taylor, Colo, 
Bowling Fulmer McSwain en Eyck 
Box Garrett, Tenn. Mead Tillman 
Bri oldsbo Moore, Va. Tucker 
Buchanan riffin Nelson, J. M. Turner 
Bulwinkle Hammer O'Connor ‘Tyson 
Byrnes, S. C. Hooker Oliver UC w 
Byrns, Tenn, Jeffers, Ala. uin Vinson 
Carew Johnson, a Voigt 
Collier Jones, Tex. Ricketts Weaver 
‘ollins cheloe Rio: Wilson 
Conn “Sve Kunz — Wingo 
Coo aba 
Davis, Tenn. Lankford Sandlin 
ta Larsen, Ga Sinclair 
NOT VOTING—193. 
Almon Brooks, Pa. Connolly, Pa. Fairfield 
Auso Brown, Tenn. Copley Fenn 
Anthony Browne, Wis. Coughlin Fess 
Arentz Burdick Crago Fish 
Burke Cramton Fisher 
Barkley Bu Crowther Frear 
k Cable Cullen Freeman 
y Cannon 
Benbam Cantrill Davis, Minn. Funk 
Bira Chandler, N. Y. Denison Gahn 
Black Chandler, Dickinson Gallivan 
BI Clague Dowell Garner 
Bland, Ind. Clark, Fla. Drane Garrett, Tex. 
Brand lasson Dunbar Gernerd 
Brennan Coda Dunn Gilbert 
Brooks, Cole, Ohio Ellis Goodykoontz 
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Gorman Larson, Minn. Park, Ga, Stevenson 
Gould Lawrence Parker, N. Y. Stiness 
Graham, Pa. Layton Parks, Ark. Stoll 

Greene, Mass. Linthicum Patterson, Mo, Strong, Kans. 
Hadley * Little Patterson, N. J. — van 
Hardy, Tex. London Porter ummers, Wash. 
Hawes Longworth Pou ague 

Hays Luhring Purnell lor, Ark. 
Henry McArthur Rainey, Ala, Taylor, Tenn. 
Herrick McClintic Rainey, III. Thomas 
Himes McCormick Ransley Thompson 
Hoch McFadden Reber Thor 
Huddleston McKenzie Reece Tinkham 
Hudspeth McLaughlin, Nebr. Riddick Towner 
Hutchinson McLaughlin, Pa. Robsion Treadway 
Jacoway Maloney Rodenberg Ward, N. Y. 
Johnson, Miss. Mansfield Rose i y 
Johnson, S. Dak. Martin Rosenbloom Wheeler 
Jones, Pa. Merritt Rucker White, Me, 
Kabu Michaelson Ryan Williams, Tex, 
Keller Montague Sanders, N. Y. Wise 
Kennedy Moore, III. Sanders, Tex Wood, Ind 
Kiess Morin Schall Woodruft 
Kindred Mott cott, Mich. Woods, Va. 
King Mudd ATS Woodyar 
Kirkpatrick Nelson, Me. Shelton Wright 
Kitchin Nelson, A. P. Sisson Wurzbach 
Kleczka Nolan weep yant 

Kline, N. Y. O'Brien Smith, Mich. Yates 

Knight Oldfield Snyder Young 

Kopp Olpp Sproul 

Langley Overstreet Stedman 

Lanham Paige Steenerson 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the joint reso- 
lution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs; 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. French with Mr, Wright. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. London. 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Longworth with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Kless with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Wyant with Mr. Huddleston, 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Little with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Fish with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Cantrill. + 

Mr, Young with Mr. Oldfield. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr, Hudspeth. 

The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the legislation just 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution should be adopted, 
as it will improve the China trade act, 1922, in one important 
particular, 

I recently made a trip to China to give study to the Ohina 
trade act, 1922, in so far as it met the demands for legislation 
of this character. I find that there are a number of amend- 
ments that must be agreed to by the Congress before the law 
can be workable to the best interests of citizens of the United 
States. The associated American Chambers of Commerce of 
China had a committee working upon amendments needed. 
They submitted a report to me through Mr, Carl L, Seitz, its 
chairman, The following are their recommendations; 

inted by the American Chamber of 
VV amendmen 3 
g 


the China trade act of 1922 to adapt same to the conditions obta 
in trade in China. 
Src. 4, (a). Strike out the word “five” and substitute In place 
hereof “ three,” 80 t said clause will read: “Three or more in- 
dividuals (hereinafter in this act referred to as ‘ incorporators’)” 


EXPLANATION. 


In order to enable eee e 12 be incorporated which practically 
constitute private partnerships, it is desirable to parane three in- 
dividuals to incorporate a China trade act company. ‘This would mean 

at it pong be n a oor to have a majority of citizens of 

e United States, that O 0 e Incorporators would have to be 
Americans and the third might be a Chinese or alien, 

Src. 4 (b) 2. (The articles of incorporation shall state:) 

“The location of its principal office, which shall be in the District 
of Columbia.” 


This clause Is to be amended as follows: 

“The location of its principal office. The corporation shall maintain 
in the District of Columbia an accredited agent with power to accept 
service.” 

EXPLANATION. 


It is to be assumed that the purpose of the China trade act is pri- 
marily to enable companies to formed to operate in China under 
United States Federal laws. This means that the principal offices for 
the control of the companies’ working must exist in China. 

It is believed that the purpose of the original working of this clause 
in the China trade act of 1922 was to have a registered representative 
within the District of Columbia who would represent the company with 
such power that the company could be sued there. The clause as 
amended, therefore, covers this requirement. 

SEC. 4(b) 6. (The articles of incorporation shall state) — 

“The names and addresses of individuals, a majority of whom are 
citizens of the United States and at least one of whom is a resident 
of the District of Columbia, to be designated by the incorporators, who 
shall serve as temporary directors :" 

This clause is to be amended as follows: 

“The names and addresses of individuals, a majority of whom are 
citizens of the United States, who shall serve as temporary directors :” 

EXPLANATION. 


The provision of having a resident of the District of Columbia as a 
director appears unnecessary from a common-sense standpoint and only 
makes matters More difficult for purposes of get pe eb got The act 
has not clearly put it whether said director in the District of Columbia 
is to be maintained there always or whether he is only to be considered 
as a tempo director for purposes of incorporation and thereafter 
may be ropp from the board of directors, in which case the nomina- 
tlon would a farce. 

As It 18 desired to haye the incorporation laws for operation under 
the China trade act as simple and clean-cut as possible, it is thought 
desirable to delete this provision as to a resident director in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as being unessential in the operation of companies 
under the act, 

Sud. 4 (b) 7. (The articles of incorporation shall state) 

“The fact that an amount equal to 25 per cent of the amount of the 
pegs spar capital stock has been in good falth subscribed and paid in 
cas. 

his clause Is to be amended as follows: 

„The fact that an amount equal to 25 per cent of the amount of the 
authorized capital stock has been in good faith subscribed and will be 
paid in cash within 90 days after issue of certificate of incorpora- 

nit my 

EXPLANATION, 


The requirement under the act that 25 per cent of the capital stock 
must be paid in cash upon application for incorporation works an 
unnecessary hardship on incorporators, for the reason that it is ex- 
pected it may be several months at times before incorporation papers 
will be gante by the Secretary of Commerce. In the case of a com- 
any with a large proposed capital to go into industrial development, 
t might be difficult to get incorporators to put up a large cas y- 
ment before incorporation, when it might not be certain that the - 
retary would grant incorporation papers. 

Since the working of the China trade act providing for the Secre- 
tary to be represented by a registrar malntained in China, who will 
investigate the proposals for any corporation to be formed, and it is 
assumed that he will accompany any applications referred to Wash- 
ington with his statements to the Secretary as to opinion of the pro- 

osed undertaking and its pas of incorporation it would seem that 
t can be safely left to the registrar to satisfy himself that if 
incorporation certificate is granted the capital will be paid in cash 
within 90 days after issue of certificate for the amount of 25 per cent 
of the authorized capital stock. 

Sec.5 (c). (The Secretary shall * * Issue a certificate of in- 
corporation * + » if è © „ 

“He finds that such corporation will ald in developing markets. in 
Ching for goods produced in the United States,” 

This clause is to be amended as follows: 

“He finds that such corporation will aid in developing trade between 
China and the United States.” 

EXPLANATION, 


It is obvious that companies may be formed under the China trade 
act for the development of industrial activities, shipping, etc., in China 
which will serve only indirectly as a medium for evelopment of mar- 
kets in China for goods produced in the United States. The Secretary 
may take a liberal view at pleasure as to the intent of this — in 
issuing certificates of incorporation, but it would seem desirable to 
have it definitely corrected to what should be the paraang: 

It is held that any development in China of trade under the China 
trade act incorporation laws will undoubtedly help to promote, di- 
rectly or indirectly, markets in China for fosd: produced in the United 
States of America, and that therefore there can be no objection to 

spe} stating that so long as trade generally is promoted between the 
Enit States and China the justification for incorporation under the 
act exists, 

Section 6 (b) reads (a China trade act corporation) : 

“may have a corporate seal and alter it at pleasure.” 

This clause is to be amended as follows: 

“Shall have a corporate seal registered with the Secretary and may 
alter it with the approval of the Secretary.” 

EXPLANATION. 


In China the seal of a corporation is regarded as highly important in 
documents connected with contracts, titles, mortgages, ete. ‘The 
Chinese lay great stress on the proper use of seals, as they regard the 
seal of chops of ysy much more importance than is customary in busi- 
ness in America, It is 5 obviously necessary for a corporation 
to possess a corporate seal. 

t is highly undesirable, and might leave an opening for fraud at 
times, if a corporation could change its seal at pleasure, and a provision 
to have the seal of a China trade act corporation registered with the 
Secretary, and only to be altered with the approval of the Secretary, is 
therefore sound for commercial working in ina, Any party desiring 
to satisfy himself as to the correctness of the seal to a document of a 
China trade act corporation may then verify name at the office of the 
registrar, who would hold the registry of seals on behalf of the 
Secretary. 

Suc. T Each share of the original or any subsequent issue of stock 
et a Chipa trade act corporation shall be issued at par value only. 
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This clause is to be amended to read as follows! 
“Pach share of the original or any subsequent issue of stock of a 
China trade act corporation shall be issued at not less than par value.” 


EXPLANATION, 


It is obvious that corporations under the China trade act may desire 
to issue stock at above par value, and it hg . por scem reasonable to 
have Ni under such act to Cet them from doing so. 

Sec. 9 (b). grad Pat dy may provide) : 

The number, qu cations, and manner of choosing and fixing the 
tenure of office ‘and compensation of all 
such directors shall not be less than three, 
tors and a majority of the officers holding the office of 5 t, treas- 
urer, or secretary, or a corresponding ce, shall be citizens of the 
United States resident in China: 

This clause is to be amended as follows: 

“The number, qualifications, and manner of choosing and fixing the 
tenure of office and compensation of all directors; but the number of 
buch directors shall not be less than three. president po Ee 
majority of the directors, as also the treasurer or an 
officer, shall at their place of residence be persons subject to the 7 
ol the United States.“ 

EXPLANATION, 


control of the United States Court for or the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, or the for, China or t court of any dis- 
trict in which the corpora’ tion may have its cipal X 
might not be the case if the 8 or treasurer or the equivalent 
officers were Chinese resident and sought to evade such con- 
trol, thereby 8 D which might adversely affect 
8 business general 

It is also just as desireable that a majority of the directors of a 
China trade act corporation shall at their place of residence be persons 
* 18 the jaws of the United States. 

EC, (a)“ 8 six months after the issuance of the certificate 
of 1 a China trade act corporation there shall be held 
a stockholders’ BF TS either at the principal office or a branch office 
of the corporation. Such meeting shall be called by a majority of the 
directors named in the articles of inco tion and each stockholder 
shall be given at least 90 days’ notice the meeting, Ather in 
or by mail. The holders of two-thirds of the voting shares shall consti- 
tute a quorum at such meeting authorized to transact business. At this 
meeting or an adjourned meeting thereof a code of by-laws for the 
corporation shall be adopted oy a majority of the voting shares 
represented at the meeting. 

This clause is to be amended to read as follows: 

“Within six months after the issuance of the certificate of 82 
ra tion of a China trade act corporation there shall be held a stock- 
holders’ meeting at the 8 office of the corporation. Such meening 


meetin, 
-/ EXPLANATION. 


It would be highly undesirable = have any stockholders’ meet held 
at a branch office, as it 3 result in acts 19 5 would 
interests of stockholders and be prejudicial to American boainess as 
represented by China trade act rations. 

The provision that two-thirds of the shares shall 


all be 
eld under this clause ia 


sented at the first stockholders’ 3 to be 
that if the stockholders themselves 


one 2 it shonid provide 


can be present they may be represented by authorized resenta- 
fives. ‘his is necessary because it E uite conceivable that a company 
e 


be formed with one halt of the stock owned In 
the — one-half in China, in which case a corporation — — not 
with the holders of two-thirds of the 
vision must as made that they 


meran 


trade act corporation sha 
ration shall make and file w, 


holders, the words: 
by the Secretary.” 
EXPLANATION, 


In the China trade act no provision is made for proper audit of 
accounts of companies operated thereunder, and it is hardly to be 
expected that te registrar will have at his d sal . — 9 
he can verify the correctness of accounts published by China trade act 
companies or statements with him concerning accounts of such com- 
nies, 

22 5 however, duly accredited auditors, approved by the Secretary or 

24 the registrar, verify to the correctness of the py: Aat of the com- 

nies, the registrar may in the ordinary course of working be justi- 
in accepting same as bona fide. 


This provision will also serve to deter unscrupulous corporation 
3 m issuing financial statements which do not reptehent a true 
condition 


affairs. 

Bections. 21 to 27, dealing with matters coming under the rev 
act of 1921, are so complica in their provisions as to be practically 
unworkable from a business standpoint 15 ee — a of a 

poration working under the China trade act in ‘As. expert 

nowledge of the revenne act of 1921 is necessary ye order cn formu- 
map Panin sage rb it is — Be gi. ome 2 — eee Mr. L. ¢ Dyer 
ve the clauses amend y on, So as to make 
China trade act companies free o — taxation on profits earned 

The original provisions in bill H. R. 16048, which were incorporated 
into bill H. R. 4810, and which passed the House of Representatives 
on two separate occasions by a considerable majority, 8 satis- 
factory provisions g freedom income taxation. A copy 
jof said provisions is eto appended. 


It is desirable to have r. 1 which were passed on the 


the revenue act of 


basis o amended to fit the revenue bill 2 
. ‘but 0 


endeavor to carry through said provisions as 


Firat. The a that the corporation shall declare dividends 
yearly to an amount equal to one-third of net income. 


EXPLANATION. 
This vision is to 8 1 8 practiced on minority 
stockholders, who may Chinese, in that, for instance, a group of 


business — in the United States might join with Chinese to devel 
business in China. When such business are Successful, the Ameri- 
>H 8 nare the si 
of “one 


This eaea also be unfair to the interests of the United States Gov- 
ernment in that the ened! would be depri of the income tax 
which it should be able to collect from the income paid in the form 
of dividends to citizens ing he United States or to corporations in the 
United States of America w. might hold stock in a China trade act 


corporation. 

the ordinary working of trade in China it can be considered that 
corporations usually set aside one-third of their profits in years 
o meet a paring bad periods of trade. About one-third 
of profits earned, ally in industrial hus e are reinvested 
in merni t r my and uipment, thus 3 b een 
one-third of the pro te to be in cash in dividends to stockhold 
It is noted that the minimum requirement ie kere to be paid in divi- 
* out of profits earned and that it is open to companies to declare 

r dividends out of profits. 

econd. It is provided Khat less than 5 per cent of f groga income of 


cuias trade act companies be derived from sources within the United 
ates. 
EXPLANATION. 
The theory of operation of corporations under the China trade act 


is that they shall do business in China, and Ta they may 
connections or offices or nts in America —— — 0 
from the United Statea o America, or other 
such representation within. the United States of . — spent be such 
that a China trade act corporation will not be enabled to camonflage 
as operating in China whilst actually earning its profits in operations 
in e United States of America, — — evading payment of income 
take ton by having the benefit of incorporation under the China trade 
a È his spel a Fama 2 27 Diper cent — — ane 
which was s en as missible percentage o 
hy earnable 1 the United States ot pary, per on business done. = 
Third. Under the bill H. R. 4810 there is a very definite por 
made that the corporation shall render a ese return to t 
trar of its yments of dividends, stating the name and W of 
each stockholder and number of shares owned by him and the amount 
of dividends paid to him. 


The intention of this provision is that whilst the corporation 5 
freed from pa income . it shall be open. to the income-tax de 
ment of the United States Treasury to obtain from the registrar ah 
pertaining to dividends d to 8 9 who may be subject to 

come taxation. ‘Therefore it will lie with the Treasurer to collect 
income tax due under the revenue act, so far as dividends to American 
stockholders are concerned. 


EXPLANATION, 


Extract from bill H. R. 4810, concerning income-tax provisions of the 
f China trade act. 1 . 


lows 
Seite can organized under the China trade act, 1921, but 


the Commissioner of Maternal 1 * coment the 
retary of the 8 may by ace (b} it declares 
dividends dur the taxable an amount equal to one-third of 
its net income, he ayment of which nee jatar thant 60 days after the 
close of such tazab ear — 8 such og as the Com- 
missioner of Internal h tbe en ny egg of pe ee f of 
the Treasury, may require ; W YE of its 
gross income from sources within the United States; nd (a the Seen 
retary of Commerce certifies to the Commissioner of In Intern: Revenue 
that during the taxable year the corporation in all respects has com- 

with the provisions o ‘Of the Chins t trade act, 1021, And r regula 
made thereunder. The ner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval a the 5 


f the Treasury, 
for the determination of such exemption 9 — of the liabi 
of of sharcholders er members to taxation in respect to dividends 
by such corporation.” 

(b) Section 1 of the revenue act of 1918 is amended by adding at 
pore ote „C follows : 
ration organized under the China trade act, 1921, Shall for 
of this act be considered a domestic corporation.” 
(c tions 232, ae, and 234 of the revenue vod of 1918 are 

‘insertin ch ons after the words 

section on 230," the words “or 


Servet of the Sec- 


the China trade act 5 ball 
ea s 

ted re ppg any other corporation ithe eke 

of this’ Rn eg 85 


tion 254 of the revenue act of 1918 is amended to read as 


taka me Fh gra That nate 5 — — 1 = imposed by 
s VET UEST ce corporation, a every corporation 
ived under 9 trade act, 1921, shall when required by 

a correct return, verified under oath, of 

2a nee yments of aividends. stating the pame and address of each stock- 
holder, the number of shares owned by him, and the amount of diyi- 
dends paid to him.” 


I[Norn.— —The sentence in italie, yer te not less than 00 days after 
the close of such taxable year,” is to be deleted, in view of fact 
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that under the China trañe act the business year must end on Decem- 
ber 31. In China most business actually is figured to Lye mag out 


around Chinese New Year, which is somewhere he end of 
January and the middle of February, as a rule. It takes abont a 
month thereafter to wind up accounts of any company operating in 
China, and 3 the annual meeting to pass accounts and declare 
dividends is held in April/May for the financial year supposedly end- 
ing the previous 31st of December.] 


Memorandam of suggestions to the Se: for admendments to the 
regalations to be observed by the Department of Commerce officials 
and regtstrar in China. governing corporations in operation under 
the Chinn trade act, 1922. 

Whilst various minor alterations will necessarily have to follow in 
the set of rules which have been drawn up in consequence of amend- 
ments which the Hon. L. C. Dryer may succeed in carrying through in 
the China trade act, it is especially recommended that the Secretary 
or registrar shali exercise authority in the matter of appointment of 
auditors for the auditing of accounts of China trade act corporations. 

In this respect it is suggested that clause 12 (a) of the vy, Son 
tions under item 10 shall be amended by making same read: “ 2 
audited anmual report of companies o under this act.“ ° 

Section 12 (b to he called 12 in place thereof section 
12 ih), item 11, to read: 

“The authorization for any auditor to certify accounts of com- 

anſes filing returns as required under section 12 (a), item 10, shall 
appror by the Secretary at Washington, D. C., or by the registrar 
in C , and such authorization may at any time be revoked.” 
EXPLANATION. 

Tt is open, therefore, for any lified auditor or firm of auditors to 
submit record of their qualifications to the Secretary at 
or the registrar in China to empower them to audi 
counts of China trade act S. s 

It is naturally to be expected that such authority will not be un- 
reasonably withheld by. the Secretary or the registrar, and that such 
authority would net be revoked without just cause. 

I also had valuable help and suggestions touching my work 
in China from Mr. Frank Rhea, who is the registrar of the 
China trade act. He submitted some suggestions, which are as 
follows: 

Provoseo AMEXDMENTS OF THE CHINA Trane AcT, 1922. 
(By Frank Rhea, registrar.) 

While there has been a considerable number of criticisms of the 
China trade act, aftec a careful study of the act the wri th: 
the law as a piece of initial legtslation is really very 
is generally appreciated, and that the act is along proper lines funda- 
mentally. Further, it is felt that amendments to the act as it now 
stands should be largely along constructive lines which will keep in 
mind the two following cigs orm objects: 

First. For the purpose of putting American interests engaging in busi- 
ness in China on an equality with other nationals from the standpoint 
of individual and corporation taxation. 

Second. For the purpose of making the act more workable for all 


classes of 5 engaging in business in China, and thus extend- 
ing its usefulness and simpli K feed enforcement as i 


compared with 

some of the provisions waich, f 28 int, will entail a handi- 
cap ou American interests doing business in 
AMENDMENT NO. 1. 

Sec, 4 (a). Three“ (instead of “ five”) or more individuals (here- 

inafter in thts act referred to as “incorporators”). * * * 
REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 

This 8 —— to = — incor- 

rute ut takin: unnecessary incorporators who wo many 

nstances be, in effec apran Such an amendment will require only 


one class of € 
The B 


ratin 
c), an 


P ina compan; 
vision is made for them under the — —— ordinances y 
are tered im Shanghai aud come under Jurisdiction of the Brit- 
ish officials and courts at Shanghai, 

In the working of the China trade act we are more interested in the 
British Orders of Council and the regulations controlling British 
China companies tham we are the working of the Hongkong Ordinance’s 
companies. British China companies can be divided into three general 

with tions which are authorized under 


WS : 
4 larger’ concerns are known as “ public companies,” which re- 
quire seren or more par 
my make a public offering 
er. 
2. The smaller concerns are known as “ private companies,” which 
but not more than 20 cipants, and such British China 
companies are not allowed to make public offerings: of their shares or 
to issue a prospectas therefor. 

3. Another class of British China companies can be 
profit companies.” Aw exam illustrating this class is the incorpo- 
rating of clubs and other similar institutions to give the members and 
owners pro: of incorporation. 

It is felt, if the China trade act is amended as above, it will take 
care of to the best advantage various classes of American concerns 
undertaking to do business in China, 

AMENDMENT NO, 2. 


Sec. 4. (b) * * *. The articles of incorporation shall state 
“(2) The location of its principal office. The corporation shall main- 
tain is the ee of Columbia an acoredited agent with power to ac- 
t le 4 ce.“ 
gay eee of (“which shall be in the District of Columbia). 
REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 


There may also be China trade act corporations which may find it 
More advantageous to maintain their principal office in New York, San 
Francisco, Seattle, or some other place coming under the ction 


of American courts. Therefore to make the Chin 
est benefit to concerns engaging in a 
cap as requiring such companies to have their principal office in China 
or the District of Columbia should not be imposed. 


AMENDMENT No. 3. 


SEC. 4. (b). © © © The articles of incorporation shall state 
[Note.—The part in brackets and in italic to be cut out. 

The names and addresses of individuals, a majority of whom are 
citizens of the United States [and at least one of whom is a resident 
of the District of Columbia, to be designated by the incorporators}, 
who shall serve as temporary directors. 


REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 


The present reading of the act does not make clear whether this Is 
a temporary requirement for the purpose of incorporation or whether 
such a director in Washington is to be permanent. In either event 
no advantage to anyone is attained by a China trade act corporation 
nario its principal office and a resident director in the District of Colum- 
bia which ean not be attended to by any accredited agent in the District 
of Columbia, but the maintaining of its principal office and a resident 
director in the District of Columbia would unduly handicap China 
trade act corporations engaging in business within China in competi- 
tion with other nationals which are not so restricted by being required 
to maintain such unnecessary officers and directors. 


AMENDMENT NO. 4. 


Sec. 4. (b) > * The artieles of incorporation shall state 
“(7) Phe fact that an amount equal to per cent of the amount 
of the authorized capital stock has been in good faith subscribed and 
will be paid in cash within 90 days after issue of certificate of incor- 
poration * © èr 
REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 


In the development of China trade act corporations it no doubt wilt 
be a handicap at times to call for the full peyrat of the initial 
capital before completion of incorporation and the issue of a certificate 
of Incorporation. This in instances would make difficult the raising of 
the initial cash capital. It would mean at times the tieing up of 
capital fór periods before such capital would be needed in the develop- 
ment of the project. This result in a 3 to American 
interests competing with other nationals in China. ere seems no 

reason why regulations could not be promulgated so such an 
arrangement for the complete he boos of the initial capital when per- 
missible could not be fully safeguarded. 

In connection with the above suggestion, an alternative arran nt, 
which in some instances would have considerable advantage to the 
incorporators, would be the issuing of a ee certificate of incor- 
poration, and after the ineorporators d complied with prescribed 
regulations the final issue of certificate of incorporation b e secre- 
sat would be made conditional on the full payment of the initial 
capital. This would be particularly advantageous in cases of com- 
panies which were Degen re e necessitating the liquidation of the 
ori, iont corporation, which in some instances may take a considerable 
pe’ ó 


AMENDMENT NO. 5, 


Sec. 5. (e)“ The Secretary shall * * © {issue a certificate of in- 
Lert pty n * © he finds that such corporation 
w aid 5 8 trade between China and the United States.” 

nstead of— 
he finds that such corporation will aid in developing (markets in 
China for produced in) the United States." 

Again referring to the entitlement of the act as “An act to authorize 
the creation of corporations for the purpose of engaging in business 
within China” is certainly a much broader a than “the devel 
ment of markets in China for goods in the United States.” 
Some of the other nationals are doing a very considerable variety of 

siness in China, and American interests should be accorded the same 
opportunity under an equality of opportunity. 

AMENDMENT NO. 6. 


Sec. 6. cake Shall have a corporate seal registered with the Seeretary 
and may o alter it with the approval of the Secretary. 

Instead of 

“ Moy have a corporate seal and alter it at pleasure.” 

REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 

A corporation’s seal is a matter of importance in properly viséing a 
corporation's documents. This is particularly the case in transacting 
business in China. Chops,” as seals are usually called in China, have 
more importance at to them than in the United States. It is 
therefore desirable that a China 
net be changed ex 


H 
ve the following regulations regarding th 


e seal of a company shall not be affixed to an 
by the authority of a reselution of the board of 
presence of at least two directors and of the secretary or such 
other person as the directors may appoint for the purpose; and those 
two directors and secretary or other person as aforesaid shall si 
every instrument to which the seal of the company is so affixed in 
their presence.” 


e use of a 


instrument 
irectors, and 


“ 
in the 


AMENDMENT NO. 7. 
Sec. 7. Each share of the original or an 
of a China trade act corporation shall be 
wake <2 1 Sin *2 


subsequent Issue of stock 
ued at not less than par 


REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 

The reason for this amendment is that it is thought to be a proper 
restriction that a company shall not issue its stock at less than par 
value, but there a to be no good reason why a China trade act 

ration should not be allowed to sell its stock at a premium if 
it able to de so. This may especially apply to concerns: already 
established in China who, it is presumed, wil] not be allowed to include 
intangible values such as good will” or “ going concern” in their 
up the question as 


There is no doubt that the Guatne of a prospectus of è 
trade act corporation for the sale of its shares should conform 
with prospectuses issued b 

U. 
with fie viting of the 
shares. 
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tional accounting regulations, such as, for example, as prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in their railway accounting 
regulations. 


AMENDMENT NO, $. 

(a) The by-laws shall (instead of may) oe: 
(b) The number, qualifications, and manner of choosing and fixing 
the tenure of office and compensation of all directors; but the number 
of such directors shall not be less than three, and a majority shall be 
citizens of the United States. The president and the treasurer or 
fh oe ee gare officer or officers shall be citizens of the United States or 
shall at their place of residence be persons subject to the lates of the 
United States.“ 

Instead of— ray 

“s + * | and a majority of the directors (and a majority of the 
officers holding the eon of president, treasurer, or secretary, or a 
corresponding office, shail be citizens of the United States resident in 
China:)” 


Sec. 9. 


REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 

In my opinion, it is imperative that the head and treasurer of a 
China trade act corporation. regardless of how the positions may be 
entitled, be persons amenable to the laws of the United States. This 
is necessary for the reason that business in China to a great extent Is 
handled by what is known as the No. 1 man. Such No. 1 mén dominate 
and control the policy of such concerns, Therefore it is essential that 
such officials, together with the treasurer of China trade act corpora- 
tions, be amenable to the laws of the United States. The point ma 
be made that such positions should be limited to citizens of the Unit 
States, but it is felt that this in some instances may be an undue 
restriction and that with proper regulations and supervision this addi- 
tional restriction need not prevail. 

AMENDMENT NO. 9. 

Sec. 10. (a) [Nore.—Part in italic to be added, and part in brackets 
in italic to be eliminated. 

“Within six months after the issuance of the certificate of incor- 
poration" of a China trade act corporation there shall be held a 
stockholders meeting [either] at the principal office [or a branch 
office) of the corporation, Such meenung shall be called by a majority 
of the directors named in the articles of incorporation, and each stock- 
holder shall be given at least 90 days’ notice of the meeting either 
in person or by mail. The holders of two-thirds of the voting shares, 
or their authorized representatives, shall constitute a quorum at such 
meeting [authorized] to transact business dae Ss 


REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 


The occasion for this amendment is that the act as it now stands pro- 
vides that the stockholders’ meeting may be held at the principal office or a 
branch office. It is felt that the stockholders’ meeting should be held 
at the corporation's principal office wherever that may be located. 

The law also apparently 8 only for voting of stock by actual 
owners, whereas concerns of the wide holding of stock, which no doubt 
will prevail in cases with China trade act corporations, will make it 
extremely difficult to get together at the princ: or any other office 
the actnal holders of two-thirds of the voting shares. ‘Therefore it is 
felt that as a practical working proposition proxy voting of shares 
should be authorized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 10. 

Ed. 12 (a) “* * +, The corporation shall furnish a true copy 
of the genet to each of its stockholders duly audited by approved 
auditors, as prescribed by the Secretary.” 

REASONS FOR AMBNDMENT. 


The act as it now stands does not provide for the auditing of the 
annual reports of China trade act corporations, An audit of annual 
reports is definitely provided for in connection with British China cor- 
porations. As pertinent to this situation, attention is called to Treas- 
ury Department Order 3408, approved November 2, 1922, and reading 

lows : 
e eee carrying on the business of producing, manufac- 
turing, purchasing, or selling any commodities or merchandise, 7 » 
shall tor the purpose of determining the amount of income under the 
revenue act of 1921 k such permanent books of accounts or ref- 
erence, including inventories, as are necessary to establish the amount 
of gross Income and deductions, credits, and other information required 
by an income-tax return $ + e of the revenue act of 1921 * .” 

It Is obvious that a China trade act eorporation’s annual return 
should be properly audited, but I feel, as registrar, that it would be 
neither d Bie or practical to have this audit a part of my work. 
An audit in some instances may be Inconvenient to China trade act 
eorporations, but with reasonable regulations I do not think would be 
a sufficient hardship to warrant it not being required. The reports of 
British China companies are ees to be audited by approved ac- 
countants who are British subjects. A regulation which would require 
China trade act corporations’ reports to be audited only by American 
accountants might in instances, at least, be a considerable handicap 
on China trade act corporations. Therefore it is felt that the secre- 
tary should be given rather broad authority as to the approval of 
accountants for auditing annual returns of China trade act corpora- 
* AMENDMENT NO. 11. 

Sec, 21. That section 231 of the revenue act of 1921 is amended by 
atten 8 the period at the end thereof, inserting in lieu thereof a 
3 and adding a new subdivision to read as follows: 

*(15) A corporation or ized under the China trade act, 1922, but 
only if and with respect to any taxable year for which (a) it files a 
return at the time and place providtd in section 241, made in the 
manner provided in section 239, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the . of the Secre- 
ta of the Treasury, may by 5 prescribe; (b) it declares 
dividends during the taxable year in an amount equal to one-third of 
its net income the payment o which is assured in such manner as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approyal of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may require; (c) it derives less than 5 per cent of 
its gross income from sources within the United States; and (d) the 
Secretary of Commerce certifies to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that Sme the taxable year the corporation in all respects 
has complied with the provisions of the China trade act, 1922, and 
regulations made thereunder. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
wi the approval of the Secretary of the N shall make all 
regulations rages as | for the determination of such exemption, and 
of the liability of sha 
dividends paid by such corporation.” 
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Maron 2, 


REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 
If American business in China is to be put on an “equality of oppor- 
tunity " basis with the business of other nationals, particularly British, 
this part of the act will have to be amended to relieve China trade act 


corporations from taxes as corporations on business done within China, 
as is the case with British China companies. 

If the above statement is correct, what is, then, the correct test for 
immunity from Federal corporation taxes by China trade act corpora- 
tions to attain the above “ equality of opportunity ”? 

As far as China trade act 8 immunity from Federal cor- 
poration taxes is concerned, this “ equality of 3 "ean be 
attained under the revenue act of 1921 by amending section 231 of that 
act as above suggested, which is identical with the provisions of House 
of Representatives bills 4810 and 16043, except part (b) is changed to 
cut out the part inclosed in brackets and underscored as follows: 

b) It declares dividends during the taxable year in an amount 
equal to one-third of its net income the payment of which [not later 
than 60 days after the close of such taxable year) is assured in such 
manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may require.” 

In making the above suggestion I am aware that this amendment 
would require the regulations for the enforcement of this part of the 
act to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury rather than conforming to 

e other parts of the China trade act, 1922, putting the regulations in 
the hands of the Secretary of Commerce. As this part of the law, how- 
ever, deals directly with Federal taxation, it would no doubt be better 
that the regulations be prescribed . Treasury Department to be 
carried out in cooperation with the artment of Commerce, as was 
apparently the intent of the framers of this part of the act in House 
bill 4810. Further, I see no reason why, by proper cooperation between 
the Treasury Department and the Department of Commerce, the ar- 
rangement can not be made practicable and workable. 

In recommending the above amendment it seems both pertinent and 
permissible to call attention to the fact that British China companies 
are not subject to the United Kingdom corporation taxes, nor are 
British China companies subject to taxes in the British Crown colony 
of Hongkong. It is true that British China companies pay an annual 
fee, but this is at a rate which can be considered nominal. Section 
7 (4) of the Hongkong 5 ordinance, 1915, provides for the 
payment of an annual fee at the rate of $0.04, Mexican, or euch bundred 
dollars of paid-up capital by British China companies on or before the 
31st day of January each year. 

Hongkong ordinances companies pay no United Kingdom corporation 
taxes, but they do pay taxes in the Crown colony of 3 
There are, however, no corporation taxes; and, in fact, the taxes a 
by Hongkong ordinances companies, while in excess of British China 
companies, is still nominal as compared with the United Kingdom cor- 
poration taxes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 12. 

Sec. 21. (This amendment in reality would be an addition to the 
act, and no draft is submitted.) 

REASONS FOR AMENDMENT. 

While amendment No. 11 would put China trade act corporations as 
corporations on an equality with British China companies as corpora- 
tious, it would not put shareholders, either individ or corporations, 
on an he yr with shareholders, either individuals or corporations, 
of British China companies, 

If the above is true, then there is a further test needed for “ equality 
of opportunity ” as between shareholders of China trade act corpora- 
tions and shareholders of British China companies. First, it is neces- 
sary to determine what immunity from income taxes ig accorded share- 
holders, either individuals or corporations, of British China companies, 
The liability of shareholders in British China companies to British 
taxation can be epitomized as follows: 

“* Shareholders, either individuals or corporations, in British China 
companies, not resident in the United Kingdom, are not chargeable with 
income tax on dividends paid by such companies. o 

“Shareholders in British China companies, individuals or corpora- 
tions, when resident jn the United Kingdom, are chargeable with In- 
come tax on dividends n to them irrespective of whether such divi- 
dends be remitted to the United Kingdom or kept elsewhere.” 

If the above statements are correet, then it would appear that the 
proper test of incidence of the tax is— 

a $$ rS does the recipient reside? and not Where are the profits 
ept?” 

n my study during the past two years of what arrangements could 
be made for encoura 8 interests to engage in business within 
China I have become fully convinced of the necessity of, AG to 
American interests, relief from Federal taxation which would por them 
on an equality with British interests engaged in business within China. 
To assure myself, however, that my understanding of the situation was 
correct, I took the liberty of asking Consul General Cunningham, of 
Shanghai, to secure for me information from sources to which I knew 
he bad access, regarding the incidence of income tax of British share- 
holders in China companies, and he answered me in the following co- 
gently stated summaries: 

(a) A British “ China” company, not being resident or carrying on 
business in the United Kingdom is, as a company, not chargeable with 
income tax on the compony'’s annual net profit. 

(b) British subjects, shareholders in British China companies, not 
resident in the United Kingdom are not chargeable with income tax on 
dividends paid by such companies. 

(e British subjects resident in the United Kingdom are chargeable 
with income tax on dividends pai to them as shareholders in China 
companies irrespective of whether such dividends be remitted to the 
United Kingdom or kept elsewhere, 

The test of incidence of the tax is. Where does the recipient re- 
gide?” and not Where are the profits kept?” 

It is therefore obvious that if American business interests engaging 
in business in China are to be put on an equality with British inter- 
ests engaging in business in China, there will have to be two amend- 
ments to the China trade act, 1922; the first in substance as outlined 
by amendment No. 11, and an additional amendment in substance as 
described in “reasons for amendment No. * 

It is felt the statement is warranted that the present revenue act 
of 1921 already provides that Federal income taxes will be collected 
from shareholders of China trade-act corporations, individuals, or 
corporations resident in the United States. The problem therefore is 
to amend the China trade act, 1922, and the revenue act_of 1921 so 
that Federal corporation taxes will not be Imposed on China trade- 


1923. 
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act co 

impo: on (individuals 

‘trade-act corporations resident in China. 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 13 TO 18. 

If amendments equivalent to those suggested by Nos. 11 and 12 are 
to prevail, then it will be necessary to amend sections 22 to 27 to 
conform with the K act so amended and the various sec- 
tions of the revenue act of 1921. 

In order that it may be plain as to just how the amendments 
proposed may affect the China Trade Act, 1922, I am including 
a copy of that law so that those interested may be able to 
make comparisons in their study of the recommendations 
herein made: 


orations and also so that Federal income taxes will not be 
sharehol 


or corporations) of China 


CHINA Trape Act, 1922, 
LPublie— No. 312—67th Cong.] 
An act (H. R. 4810) to authorize the creation of corporations for the 
purpose of engaging in business within China. 
Be it enacted, dtc, That this act may be cited as the “China trade 


act, 1922; 
DEFINITIONS. 
Sec. 2. When used in this act, unless the context otherwise indi- 


cates— 
to, The term “person” includes individual, partnership, corpora- 

in, on, 2 

(P) Tue term China means (1) China, including Manchuria, 
Thibet, Mongolia, and any territory leased by China to any foreign 
8 (2) the Crown Colony ot Hongkong; and (3) the Province 
0 cao; 

(c) The terms China trade act corporation” and “corporation 
mean a corporation chartered under the provisions of this act; 

(d) The term “ Federal district court means any Federal district 
court, the United States Court for China, and the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia ; h 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Commerce; and 

{fi The term “registrar” means the China trade act registrar ap- 
pointed under section 3. 

REGISTRAR. 


Suc. & The Secretary is authorized to designate as China trade act 
registrar an officer of the t of Commerce. The official sta- 
registrar — Daa in China at a place to be designated by 


e ry. AH functions in the registrar by this act shall 
be administered by him under the supervision of the Secretary, except 
that appeal to the Secretary, in such manner as he shall by 
regulation ‘prescribe, any action of the registrar may be affirmed, modi- 
ned, or set aside by 0 


the Secretary as he deems advisable 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION. 


BEC, 4. (a) Five or more individuals (hereinafter in this act re- 
ferred to as “incorporators ”), a majority of whom are citizens of the 
United States, may, as hereinafter in this act provided, form a District 
of Columbia corporation for purpose of engaging in business 
within China, 

(b> The incorporaters may adopt articles of in ration which 
shall be filed with the Secretary at bis office in the District of Columbia 
and may thereupon make application to the Secretary for a certificate 
of incorpo such manner and form as shall be by regulation pre- 
scribed. articles of incorporation shall state 
the 1 China trade act corporation, which 

the legend “Federal (Ing.) U. S. A.,“ and which shall 
not, in the opinion of the Secretary, be likely in any manner to mislead 


the 1 8 

(2) The location of its principal office, which shall be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; 

3) The particular business in which the corporation is to engage; 

4) The amount of the authorized capital stock, the designation of 
each class of the terms upon w. it is to be issu and the 


number snd par value of the shares of each class of stock ; 
(5) The duration of the corporation, which may be for a 8 of 
not more than 25 ye: but which may, upon application the cor- 
ration and payment of the incorporation fee, be successively extended 


riods ; 
and 2 of individuals, a majority of whom are 
ci of the United States and at least one of whom is a resident 
of the District of Columbia, to be designated by the incorporators, who 
serve as temporary directors; and . 
(7) The fact thaf an amount egual to 25 per cent of the amount of 
authorized capital stock has been in good faith subscribed and 
cash, or, in accordance with the provisions of section 8, in 
personal propert which has been placed in the custody of the directors. 
ts China trade act corporation sball not engage in the business 
of unting bills, notes, or other evidences of debt, of receiving 
Gerok, of bu and selli bills of exchange, or of issuing bills, 
5 „or other ev 


ences of debt. for circulation as money; nor engage 
any otber form of banking business; ner engage any form of 
insurance business. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION, 
Sec. 5. The Secretary shall, upon the filing of such application, issue 
a certificate of incorporation certifying that the provisions of this act 
have been complied with and declaring that the in 


p 
body rate, if 
(b) he finds that 
markets produ in the United 


in devel goods 
States. copy of the articles of incorporation shall be made a part 
of the certificate of incorporation and printed im fall thereon. Any 
failure, previous to 270 8 N = 8 by 
the inco tors or in respect application for certificate’ o 

uiremen hich is a condi- 


imcorpora to conform to any req t of law w 
tion ent to such Issuance, may net su uent thereto be held to 
of incorporation or alter the legal status of 


date te 
any act of a China trade act corporation, except in proceedings insti- 
tuted by the registrar for the revocation of the certificate of in - 


à GENERAL POWERS. 


Sec. 6. In addition to the powers granted elsewhere in this act, a 
‘trade act tion— 
(a) Shall ‘have rigut of succession during the existence of the 


corporation ; 
053 May have a corporate seal and alter it at pleasure; 


(el May sue and be sued; 
575 Shall have the right to transact the business authorized by its 
articles of incorporation and such further business as is properly con- 
nected therewith or necessary and incidental thereto ; 
2 May make contracts and incur liabillties; 


f) May acguire and hold real or personal property. nocessa to 
effect the purpose for which it is formed, and d se of such — 
when no longer needed for such A 


(g) May rrow money and ue its notes, coupon or registered 
bonds, or other evidences of debt, and secure their payment by a mort- 
zage of its property; and 

h) May establish such branch offices at such places in China as it 
deems advisable, 
SHARES OF STOCK. 

Sec. 7. Bach share of the original or any subsequent issue of stock 
of a China trade act corporation shall be issued at par value only, and 
shall be paid for in cash or in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 8 in real or personal property which bas been placed in the custody 

the directors. No share shall be issued until the amount of 
the par value thereof has been paid the corporation; and when issued, 
each share shall be held to be full paid and nonassessable; except 
that if any share is, in violation of this section, issued without the 
amount of the par value thereof having being paid to the corporation, 
the holder of such share shail pe Mable in suits by creditors for the 
et between the amount paid for such share and the par value 


reo. 
Sec. 8. No share of stock of a 
for the purposes of section 7 or of paragraph (7) of subdivision (b) 
of section 4, be held id in real or personal property unless (1) a 
property and stating the valne at which it 
ed has been filed by the corporation with the 
or the registrar in such manner as shall be by 
and a fee to be fixed by the Secretary or the 
to cover the cost of 


China trade act corporation shall, 


Secretar; 
<b rel bed. 
Tegistrar, respectively, 
any necessary investigation has been paid, and 
(2) the Secretary or the registrar, as the case may be. finds and has 
certified to the corporation that such value is not more than the fair 
market value of the property. 
BY-LAWS. 

Sxc. 9. The by-laws may provide 

(a) The time, place, manner of calling, giving notice, and conduct 
of, aud determination of a quorum for the meetings, annual or special, 


of the stockholders or directors: 

(b) The number, qualifications, and manner of choosing and fixing 
the tenure of office and compensation of all directors; but the number 
of such directors shall be not less than three, and a majority of the 
directors and a majority of the officers holding the office of presiden 
treasurer, or secre , OF a corresponding ce, shall be citizens 
5 Farne States r f calling 5550 Page i 

0 e manner o. or and collecting payments upon shares 
of stock, the penalties and forfeitures for DODDA — A vi prepara- 
tion of certificates of the the manner of recording their sale 
or transfer, and the manner of their representation at stockholderg’ 
meetings. 

STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS. 


in peran or by mail. The holders of two-thirds of the yoting shares 
shall constitute a quorum at such meeting authorized to transact busi- 
ness, At this meeting or an adjourned meeting thereof a code of by- 
laws for the corporation shall be adopted by a majority of the voting 
wath Te following GAN 2 mined only b; 
ng q ons eter: only the stock- 

holders at a stockholders’ meeting: if 

1) Adoption of the by-laws ; 

2) Amendments to the articles of 8 or by-laws; 

3) Authorization of the sale of the entire business oF the corpora- 
tion or of an independent branch of such business; 2 

(4) Authorization of the voluntary dissolution of the corporation; 


(5) Authorization of application for the extension of the period of 
duration of the corporation. 

(c) The adoption of any such amendment or authorization shall 
require the approval of at least two-thirds of the voting shares. No 
amendment to the articles of in ration or authorization for 
extension shall take effect until (1) the corporation 

stating the action taken, in such 


manner and form as shali be b ulation prescrit and (2) such 
amendment or au tion is and certified by Secretary to 
conform to ulrements of this 


req act. 
330000 mactingy of the npontien mci ee 
0 e minutes o 0 mee 0 ration 
filed with the registrar. — 


DIRECTORS. 


Sec. 11. The directors designated in the articles of incorporation 
shail, until their successors office, direct the exercise of al wers 
of a China trade act corporation except such as are co upon 
the stockholders by law or the laws 


es of incorporation or by- 
of the corporation. Thereafter the directors elected in acco 
with the by-laws of the corporation shall direct the exercise of 
powers of the corporation except such as are se conferred upon the 
stockholders. In the exercise of such powers the directora may a t 

remove and fix the compensation of such officers and employees 
of the corporation as they deem advisable. 

REPORTS AND INSPECTION OF RECORDS. 

Sec. 12. „VV 
China trade act corporation shall corres to the calendar year. 
The corporation shall make and file with registrar, in such manner 
and form and at such time as shall be by regulation ,a 
report of its business for each such fiscal year and of its 
condition at the close of the year. . shall furnish a 
of the report to each of its steckh 5 5 
registrar shall file with the Secretary copies of ali 8. 
and certified copies received or ee by the a 
— — application 2 55 . ey Rawr — 

r copies p. ons fer a ce e o co! ation 
and certificates — issued b. 


y the Secretary under the pro- 
visions of this act. All such papers shall be kept on record im the 
offices of the registrar and the Secretary, and shall be available for 


public inspection under such regulations as may be prescribed, 


‘5228 


DIVIDENDS. 


Sec. 13. Dividends declared by a China trade act corporation shall 
be derived wholly from the surplus profits of its business, 


REVOCATION OP- CHRTIFICATB OF INCORPORATION, 


Sere, 14. The registrar may, in order to ascertain if the affairs 
of a China trade act corporation are conducted contrary to any 
provision of this act, or any other law, or any treaty of the United 
States, or the articles of incorporation or by-laws of the corporation, 
investigate the affairs of the corporation. The registrar, whenever 
he is satisfied that the affairs of any China trade act corporation 
are or have been so conducted, may institute in the United States 
Court for China proceedings for the revocation of the certificate of 
incorporation of the corporation. The court may revoke such certifi- 
cate if it finds the affairs of such corporation have been so conducted. 
Pending final decision in the revocation proceedings the court may, 
at any time, upon application of the registrar or upon its own motion, 
make such orders in respect to the conduct of the affairs of the cor- 
poration as it deems advisable. 

Sec, 15. (a) For the efficient administration of the functions vested 
in the registrar by this act, he may require, by subp@na issued by 
him or under his direction, (1) the attendance of any witness and 
the production of any book, paper, document, or other evidence 
from any place in China at any designated place of hearing in China, 
or, if the witness is actually resident or temporarily sojourning out- 
side of China, at any . place of hearing within 50 miles 
of the actual residence or piece of sojourn of such witness, and (2) 
the taking of a deposition before any designated person having power 
to administer oaths, In the case of a deposition the testimony 
shall be reduced to writing by the person taking the deposition or 
under his direction, and shall then be subscribed by the deponent, 
The registrar, or any officer, employee, or agent of the United States 
authorized in writing by him, may administer oaths and examine 
any witness. Any witness summoned or whose deposition is taken 
under this section shall be paid the same fees and mileage as are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States. 

(b) In the case of failure to comply with any subpeena or in the case 
of the contumacy of any witness before the registrar, or any individual 
so authorized by him, the registrar or such Individual may invoke the 
aid of any Federal district court. Such court may thereupon order the 
witness to comply with the requirements of such subpona and to give 
evidence touching the matter in question. Any failure to obey such 
order may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from so attending and testifying or 
deposing, nor from so producing any book, paper, document, or other 
evidence on the ground that the testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiturg; but no natural person shall be prosecuted or 
subjected to any 4 of forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing as to which, in obedience to a subpeena and under 
oath, he may so testify, except that no person shall be exempt from 
prosecution and Soe pf for perjury committed in so 8 

(d) For the efficient administration of the functions vested in the 
registrar by this act, he, or 3 — officer, 7 8 or agent of the United 
States authorized in writing by him, shall at all reasonable times for 
the purpose of examination have access to and the right to copy any 
book, account, record, paper, or correspondence relating to the business 
or affairs of a China trade act corporation. Any person who upon 
demand refuses the registrar or any duly authorized officer, employee, or 
agent such access or opportunity to copy. or hinders, obstructs, or 
resists him in the exercise of such Lb ype all be liable to a penalty of 
not more than $5, for each such offense. Such penalty shall be 
recoverable In a civil suit brought in the name of the United States. 

Sec. 16. In case of the voluntary dissolution of a China trade act 
corporation or revocation of its certificate of incorporation, the directors 
of the corporation shall be trustees for the creditors und stockholders 
of the corporation; except that upon pence to the United States 
Court for China by any interested party, or upon the motion of any 
court of competent jurisdiction in any proceeding pending before it, the 
court may in its discretion appoint as the trustees such persons, other 
than the directors, as it may determine. The trustees are invested with 
the powers, and shall do all acts, necessary to wind up the affairs of 
the corporation and divide among the stockholders according to their 
respective Interests the property of the ae ee ge 1 after. all 
tbiigations against it have been settled. ‘or the purposes of this sec- 
tion the trustees may sue and be sued in the name of the corporation 
and shall be jointly and severally liable to the stockholders and creditors 
of the corporation to the extent of the property coming into their hands 
as trustees, 


REGULATIONS. 
eC. 17. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make such regulations 
ees be 9 to carry into effect the functions atd, An him 
or in the registrar by this act. 

(b) That the Secretary is authorized to prescribe and fix the amount 
of such fees (other than the incorporation fee) to be paid him or the 
registrar for services rendered by the Secretary or the registrar to 
any person in the administration of the rovisions of this act. An 
fees and penalties paid under this act shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

PENALTIES, 


Sec. 18. No stockholder, director, officer, employee, or agent of a 
China trade act Corporation shall make, issue, or publish any state- 
ment, written or oral, or advertisement in any form, as tọ the value 
or as to the facts affecting the value of stocks, bonds, or other evi- 
dences of debt, or as to the financial condition or transactions, or facts 
affecting such condition or transactions, of such corporation if it has 
issued or is to issue stocks, bonds, or other eyidences of debt, when- 
ever he knows or has reason to believe that any material representa- 
tion in such statement or advertisement is false. No stockholder, 
director, officer, employee, or agent of a China trade act corporation 
shall, if all the authorized capital stock thereof has not ‘been paid 
in, make, issue, or publish any written statements or advertisement, 
in any form, stating the amount of the authorized capital stock with- 
out also stating as the amount actualy paid in a sum not greater 
than the amount paid in. Any person v say any provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be fin not more than $5,000 
or Imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 

Sec. 19. No individual, partnership, or association, or cor “States | 


not incorporated under this act or under a law of the United States 
shall engage in business within China under a name in connection | 
with which the legend Federal Inc. U. S. 4.“ is used. Any person 
violating this sertion shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more | 
than $1,000 for each violation. | 
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JURISDICTION OF SUITS AGAINST CORPORATION. 


SEC, 20. That the Federal district courts shall have exclusive origi- 
nal jurisdiction of all suits (except as 33 by the act entitled 

An act creating a United States court for China and prescribing the 
jurisdiction thereof,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended) to which 
a China trade act corporation, or a stockholder, director, or officer 
thereof in his capacity as such, is a party. Suit against the corpora- 
tion may be brought in the United States Court for China, or in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbla, or in the Federal district 
court for any district in which the corporation has an agent and fs 
engaged in doing business. z 


FEDERAL TAXATION. 


Sec, 21. Title II of the revenue act of 1921 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section to read as follows: 


“ CHINA TRADE ACT CORPORATIONS. 


“Sec. 264. (a) That for the purpose only of the tax imposed b 
section 230 there shall be allowed, in the caine of a corporation. organ 
ized under the China trade act, 1922, a credit of an amount equal 
to the proportion of the net income derived from sources within 
China (determined in a similar manner to that provided in section 
217) which the par value of the shares of stock of the corporation 
owned on the last day of the taxable year by individual citizens of 
the United States or China resident in China bears to the par value 
of the whole number of shares of stock of the corporation outstandin 
on such date; Provided, That in no case shall the amount by whic 
the tax imposed by section 230 is diminished by reason of such credit 
exceed the amount of the special dividend certified under subdivision 
(b) of this section. 

“(b) Such credit shall not be allowed unless the Secretary of Com- 
merce has certified to the commissioner (1) the amount which, during 
the year ending on the date of filing the return, the corporation has 
distributed as a special dividend to or for the benefit of such indi- 
viduals as on the last day of the taxable year were citizens of the 
United States or China resident in China and owned shares of stock 
of the corporation, (2) that such special dividend was in addition to 
all other amounts, payable or to be payable to such individuals or 
for their benefit by reason of their interest in the corporation, and 
(3) that such distribution has been made to or for the benefit of such 
individuals in proportion to the par value of the shares of stock of the 
corporation own by each, except that if the corporation has more 
than one class of stock, tbe certificate shall contain a statement that 
the articles of incorporation provide a method for the apportionment 


of such special dividend among such individuals, and that the amount 
onang as been distributed in accordance with the method so pro- 
v 2 


(e For the purposes of this section shares of stock of a corporation 
shall be considered to be owned by the person in whom the equitable 
right to the income from such shares is in good faith vested. : 

. “(d) As used in this section the term ‘China’ shall have the sam 
meaning as when used in the China trade act, 1922.“ 8 

Sec. 22. Subdivision {>> of section 230 of the revenue act of 1921 
is amended to read as follows: ‘ 

‘the For each calendar year thereafter 124 per cent of the amount 
Gs the net income in excess of the credits provided in sections 236 and 
264." 

Src. 28. Subdivision (f) of section 238 of the revenue act of 1921 
is 9 by adding after the figures 262 the word and figures 
“or 264.“ 

Src. 24. Subdivision (e) of section 240 of the revenue act of 1921 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new sentence to read as fol- 
lows: A corporation organized under the China trade act, 1922, shall 
be deemed to be affiliated with any other corporation within the 


at the end thereof a n to read as follows: 
under 


paragraph (12) a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(18) In the case of an individual, amounts distributed as dividends 
to or for his benefit by a corporation organized under the China trade 
act, 1922, if, at the time of such distribution, he is a citizen of China 
resident therein and the equitable right to the income of the shares of 
stock of the corporation is in good faith vested in him,” 

Sec. 27. Subdivision (a) of section 216, paragraph (6) of subdiyi- 
sion (a) of section 234, and paragraph (3) of subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 245, of the revenue act of 1921, are amended by inserting in each 
after the word and figures “section 262” a comma and the words 
“and other than a corporation organized under the China trade act, 


1922.” 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND, 
Spec, 28. The Congress of the United States reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal any provision of this act, 
Approved, September 19, 1922. 


While my trip to China was primarily in the interest of the 
China trade act, 1922, other matters were called to my atten- 
tion by Americans resident in China. I include statements 
given to me by the American Association of China and the 
Associated American Chambers of Commerce of China. They 


are as follows: 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CHINA, 
Shanghai, February 6, 1928. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. C. 7 
Washington, D. C. z 

Dear Sin; The American Association of China, cooperating with the 
American Chamber of Commerce, is preparing data on United States 
consular buildings and property in China, and in the course of a few 
months this information will be placed before every Senator and every 
Member of Congress in pamphlet form. . 

Knowing of your peculiar interest in American effort in. China, we 
desire to call fo your attention certain facts which will be included 
in this pamphlet. We are sure that the appended mformation which 
sets forth the deplorable condition of American consular buildings, the 
disadvantages under which consular officials labor, and the advantages 
enjoyed by other powers with diplomatic representation will convince 


* 
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you of the crying need for legislation to provide sufficient funds whereby 
the United States of America can take her place with other countries. 
Since you have been in China you have been struck with the in- 
adequate provisions made for our diplomatice representatives. You 
haye seen the disgraceful structures which house our American con- 
sular offices. 
The United States maintains 20 consular stations in China. Of the 


20, the buildings which house the staff for 8 stations are a posi- 
tive disgrace to the richest country in the world. The Japanese, 
British, and even the German consular representatives are luxuriously 
housed and have ample property and conveniences for thelr diplo- 
matic representatives, 

There is no need to emphasize to you who have been in contact with 
the nations of the Orient the impression made on a people such as the 
Chinese by dignified and imposing consular buildings. Prestige or 
“face in the Orient, even more than in the western world, is valued 
by dollars and cents. The Government's policy of pronos no ade- 
quate quarters for use in China is as near-sigħted from a standpoint 
of business as of statesmanship. In every old consular district enough 
money, and in some cases several times enough, bas been paid out as 
would suffice to purchase a strategic site and erect dignifie pos 
` Shanghai: In Shanghai the Government owns property. The location 
and the buildings compare favorably with the consulates of other 
powers in this most important commercial center, but the buildin 
are so defective that it is very difficult to find anything stable enoug 
to tie in the walls. The brickwork is cracked all over and plastering 
is falling off, due to a rupture in the main brick wall of the exterior 
of the buildings in many places, so that the ‘essential fabric of the 
building is unsuitable and even unsafe. The building would probably 
be condemned by the 1 municipal building inspector's office as 
not complying with the city regulations if same came under its in- 
spection and supervision. 

Canton: In Canton, the oldest station in China, the consular premises 
are about the least creditable, whereas American interests are very ex- 
tensive, and special political considerations exist which make it par- 
ticularly important for the Government representation to be main- 
tained in a dignified manner. Canton embraces a consular district of 
35,000,000 people, in population one-third as large as the territorial 
United States. It is the economic assembly and trade district of 
50,000,000 people. It is a city of primal peli cal importance. Yet the 
building occupied by the United States Government in Canton is old, 
poorly arranged, and inadequate in size. It is on the smallest lot on 
the island of Shamien, where the commercial foreign community is 
located. The building is a grotesq 


ue looking structure, three stories 


high, containing but six rooms. It is infested with white ants which- 


causes a constant peril to the irreplaceable records of this the oldest 
American consulate in China. The consul general's offices occupy a 
block of land 270 Re feet. The British consular property in Canton 
is valued at $275. United States currency. French consular property 
is valued at $87,000 United States currency. The prestige of the 
United States of America has suffered in the eyes of millions of south- 
ern 8 by our Government's neglect to furnish adequate consular 
uarters. 
2 Hankow: The Hankow consular district aggregates an area of 
950,000 square miles, G Enigeen to that of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River. he population of the district is 90,000,000, or 
twice that of all South America. Tbe total trade of Hankow in 1920 
amounted to $210,000,000, United States currency, and is exceeded onl 
by Shanghai. The consular building in Hankow is quite old and will 
robably have to be rebuilt soon, as the main walls have become unsafe. 
he annual rental is gold $3,750, and the lessor pays all the municipal 
taxes. 

There are no other suitable quarters that ean be rented for the Gov- 
ernment's use. The property occupied is the only available one on the 
water front, and there is no other district where the Government offices 
could be advantageously situated. Land values have been steadily ad- 
vancing, and the cost of building and labor is constantly increasing. 
There are five properties available for purchase, and it would be neces- 
sary to erect buildings thereon for offices and residence of staff. We 
recommend that Congress appropriate $150,000 for a site and buildings 
in Hankow, in order that we may be represented properly in that city, 
where, if anywhere, money spent by the Government in upholding the 
national character will insure good returns. Here, as in other cities, 
the Chinese often judge the strength, worth, and dignity of a nation by 
the offices and residences of its representatives. 

Tientsin: The large residence and office building occupied by our 
Government's representative at Tientsin, now under lease to 1930, 
should be purchased. We have the most creditable and imposing con- 
zulate in Tientsin, and if the propery was secured it would represent 
an investment which the United States Government would be fully 
justified in Se 

Hongkong: In Hongkong it is not practicable to have consular offices 
and the residence of the consul general and his staff in the same 
building owing to the topography of the island on which it is built. 
The need here is for a consular building as the residence of the consul 

neral. Suitable sites are available and land and grading would cost 
$18,000, The building could be erected at a cost of $55,000, Hong- 
kong currency. The representative of the United States Government 
at present is obliged to live at a hotel or to move every few months 
from one rented house to another. 

Tsinan: Tsinan is not one of the American consulate stations now 
erying for decent premises. Notwithstanding the failure of Congress to 
make appropriation and the law which prevents long-term leases of 
consulafe premises, entirely adequate premises have been secured by the 
consul as a matter of personal effort. These quarters should be made 
the permanent home of the American consulate. The building is held 
by lease to the present consul rsonally for 10 years, and a clause 
has been inserted in the lease which gives the consul the right to pur- 
chase for the Government at any time within this period at its certified 
cost plus architect’s fees. The British maintain a very pretentious 
establishment costing about $100,000, Mexican currency. The German 
consulate property at Tsinan is worth $250,000, Mexican currency. 
The Japanese consulate general buildings and land are valued at abant 
$150,000, Mexican currency. 

Chefoo: The United States Government has paid G$15,000 in rent 
for a beans in Chefoo which could have been purchased for 684.000. 
The present lease expires in April, 1923, and if renewed, higher rent 
a 3 or 6845, adequate and dignified premises can 

e secured. 

Amoy: At Amoy purchase of the land just back of the consulate 
-establishment is essential, for, if sold to Chinese, the present consular 
quarters would become untenable. Purchase of land, now consular 
quarters, the demolition cf the present establishment, and terracing and 
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„ of retaining walls could be done for $35,000 or $40.000 


Foochow: At Foochow the pam consular premises have been 
occupied as an American consulate for 30 years. They are entirely 
suitable, and our Goyernment would have done well to baye bought 
them, which it could have done up to within a year ago when they 
were sold to the director general of posts. They must be vacated on 
October 1, 1924. There is not now for rent any building which would 
be suitable. The best plan would be to buy land and build suitable 
consular buildings, which could be obtained for $30,000 gold. 

A suitable place, provided it could be leased at all, would command a 
rental of approximately $1,800 gold a year. The Government could 
borrow money at 5 per cent, and if another 1 per cent could be added 
for insurance, the investment would be exactly the same as if we rented, 
while we would still be the owners. 

Antung: In the city of Antung the representatives of the American 
Government live in a low-class Chinese house. The immediate sur- 
roundings of the consulate are the most miserable of coolie houses one 
could find in China and countless pigsties. No other foreigners in 
Antung live among such filth. These premises are owned by Japanese 
and are rented at a yearly lease. The commissioner of the Chinese 
maritime customs, an official ranking below the consular representa- 
tive, resides in a building which cost $50,000. The same amount was 
spent for the land upon which it was built. The Japanese consulate 
cost $40,000 to build 10 years —.— The 8 are now building a 
new consulate which will cost 300,000 yen for the building alone. 

Yunnanfu: The American consulate at Yunnanfu has n opened 
less than a year, and the consular representatives are in temporary 
quarters pen ing, the completion of a house which has been rented as 
the consulate. he present incumbent has been able to procure one of 
the best houses in the Er Here the situation is a difficult one, as it 
is practically impossible to build a forei bouse, as the contractors 
only know native construction. The British, French, and Japanese 
occupy rented quarters in Chinese-style buildings, and the British and 
French own land. A suitable building for an American consulate at 
Yunnanfu could be erected for $20,000, and another $5.000 would 
sufice for necessary {mprovements to the land. Now is the time to 
secure a suitable plot of ground, as land is rapia advancing in value. 

Mukden: The American consul general at ukden occupies two 
buildings formerly used by the Russian diplomatic representatives. 
The vanding are owned by the Chinese provincial government. who 
built them 10 years ago especially for Russian consular officers, and 
they are quite satisfactory, comparing 8388 with either the British 
or Japanese consulate general. The property leased. 

The Government has purchased an excellent site, approximately 40 
mow in area. The Standard Of] Co. advanced the money for its pur- 
chase. Both the British and Japanese Governments own their prop- 
erty, the consular buildings in both cases se Bs eredit to their Goy- 
ernments. An expenditure of $50,000, United States currency, would be 
sufficient for American consular needs in Mukden. 

Nanking: Nanking, the ancient capital of China and the present 
capital of Kiangsu, the richest and one of the most important Prov- 
inces in China, is the second city 5 importance in China. 

The American consular quarters there consist of an old-fashioned 
brick house with a galvanized-iron roof, containing sufficient space for 
the present needs of the office and for residential quarters for the 
consul, but provide no accommodations for a vice consul. The build- 
ing is in a fair condition but in no way modern. It is rented from the 
provincial government for about a quarter of its value. There are 
no. other Guarters at all suitable for Pract ont pel eee which could be 
rented. Suitable a could be purcha within the next year 
or two for a fraction of what Shey will cost 8 or 10 years hence. 

The American Government should erect its own buf a in Nanking, 
for the tenure of the present premises is uncertain. a | Mirae 
hostile to the United States came to 8 he could readily force 
the consul to vacate. For an expenditure of from Mexican $75,000 to 

„000, land can be secured and a suitable building erected in the 
district in which are located the British consulate (property valued 
at $179,277), customs, and Pan commissioners, and many of the 
other important foreign officials. The French Government is at present 
working on plans for hero to be erected near the British consulate, 
haying purchased land already. 

Tsingtau: At Tsingtau the American consulate occupies an ideal 
building, it having been erected in 1912, following an arrangement 
made between a German resident and the consul, the consul taking 
over the building on a 10-year lease upon its completion. It is in the 
best residential quarter, conveniently located to the business section, 
hotels, and Government offices, and the site is one of the best in 
Tsingtau. The building is not pretentious, but is adequate, plensing. 
and dignified. The 8 for Tsingtau is to return the premises 
acquired. The American Government must soon face the problem of 
buying the property now Cree Aes or of vacating it and taking w 
other rented premises not nearly as desirable at a high rental. Fant 
yalue and building costs in Tsingtau have increa enormously in 
recent years, and the property has repeatedly appraised at Mexican 
$50,000. This price was recently offered to the present American 
owner by a Japanese, but under an agreement with the owner the 
American Government has first option to purchase. The property has 
been offered to the American Government for $50,000, local currency, 
but, of course, congressional action is necessary. 

It is ur that the American Government take steps to purchase 
the property, as houses are extremely difficult to obtain in Tsingtau. 


Rentals are very high, and suitable quarters other than those now 


occupied do not exist. 

We Americans in business, professional, or religious work in China 
believe that if the case for adequate consular quarters in this country 
is presented to the United States Congress in a proper way that the 
necessary action will follow. We are sure that your peculiar interest 
in China will prompt you to cooperate with us in our efforts to secure 
for our Government suitable and adequate properties for our diplo- 
matic representatives, 

Respectfully yours, 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CHINA, 
Dr. W. T. Fixpiey, President. 


ADDRESS OF ME. J. HAROLD DOLLAR, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED 
AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF CHINA, DELIVERED AT A LUNCH- 
EON IN SHANGHAI IN HONOR OF CONGRESSMAN DYER ON JANUARY 17, 
1923. 

Mr. Dollar's speech, in part, was as follows: 
It is needless for me to say that all commercial interests in China 
are glad to welcome Mr. Dyer back to China. Although we areguot 
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residents of Mr. Drer's home district in St. Louls, we all feel he ts 
really our Representative in Congress, because of the great amount of 


work which he devoted to the China trade act in our behalf. We 
are perfectly frank in stating to you, Mr. Dyer, that we do not be- 
Heave the China trade act could have ever become a law had you not 
devoted so much of your time and en es to it. 

Although the act has not been in force long enough for us to be 
able to express an expert opinion regarding its workings, we do know 
that it constitutes the legislative foundation for a new development 
of American commerce in this part of the world. 

It is now more than two years since you were in China, snd in view 
of the fact that you have returned to investigate the American trade 
sitnation here, with a ylew to introducing further legislation in Con- 

ess for the development of commerce between this country and the 
Jnited States, I am sure you will be interested in a brief recital of 
some of the activities of the American Chamber of Commerce of China. 

Last October we held a meeting in Shan of representatives of 
the American Chambers of Commerce of Hankow, Tientsin, and Peking 
and formed a central organization representing all American commer- 
cial interests in China, which is known as the Associated American 
Chambers of Commerce of We hope that this has placed us in 
a better position to make our voice hear Washington and in com- 
mercial circles in the United States. 

Although you come to China with introductions from President 
Harding, Secretary Hughes, and pret! Hoover to investigate mat- 
ters sing under the operation of the China trade act, we are going to 
take advantage of the great opportunity presented to us by your pres- 
ence to acquaint you with a number of other matters affecting Ameri- 
can business interests at this time. 


British Government, for 3 


oi ee Pata 
ona 3 
compose of Messrs. Sei 


Shanghai. . 

The other matters which we desire to bring to your attention arise 
through the Cartine into force of the various treaties and resolutions 
adopted at the Washington conference. The first is the matter of 
extraterritoriality. You are probably familiar with the fact that the 
American Government made a treaty with China several years ago 
whereby we agreed to relinquish our extraterritorial rights when China 
has develo) a judiciary system which we feel wou ote ample 
protection for American interests. Other nations ve similar 


treaties. 4 

At the Washington conference a resolution was adopted providing for 
an international commission of ists to visit China in the fall of 
this year for the pu of making investigations. Since the relin- 

uishment of our extraterritorial rights is a matter of tremendous 
nterest and importance to every American citizen residing and having 

operty In this part of the world, we want to urge upon the adminis- 

ation the im nce of sending to China a man of the very highest 
qualifications in order that he may be both competent a free to 
make an impartial inyes tion of this subject, which will carry weight 
with the American vernment, : 

The next matter which we desire to bring to the attention of the 
American Government is the special tariff conference which is to be 
held in China this spring in order to revise the Chinese tarif. Prac- 
tically all of China's foreign financial obligations are secured upon the 
revennes of the maritime customs, and as a result the customs is ad- 
ministered largely by European nationals holding the obligations, 
Rince the revision of the tarif will result in China's receiving ađdi- 
tional revenue, we believe that this offers an opportunity for placing 
American obligations and finance in China upon a surer footing than 
is now the case. For this reason we are also recommending that our 
Government send to China the strongest possible commission to repre- 
sent the interests of our merchants upon the conference which will 
revise the customs revenues. ; 

The Chinese Government, owing to the unsettled political situation, 
has defaulted upon American loans and ob tions for be pet won sup- 
plied to the extent of probably (Mexican) $50,000,000 or $60,000,000, 
and unless the United States Government pays closer attention to the 
situation here we are afraid that American business will be entirely 
eliminated from this field. 

There has recently been organized at Peking a committee represent- 
ing American creditors of the Chinese Government, chiefly American 
firms that have sold materials to the Chinese Government, and for 
which no substantial yments have been received for more than a 
year. This committee has compiled a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion dealing with the financial situation in Peking, and we hope, Mr. 
Dyer, when you go to Peking you will be able to get in touch with that 
committee and dy their activities, as you can assist American inter- 
ests considerably by furthering their work. Mr. Carl Seitz, a member 
of this chamber, is planning accompany you to Peking in order to 
heip you iu any way possible in obtaining information on matters 
which you may interested in. 

Another matter which we desire to bring to your attention is the 
refund of the balance of the American share of the Boxer indemnity, 
which we understand amounts to about $15,000,000 in American cur- 
rency. 

The total amount of the American share of the Boxer indemnity 
was approximately $24,000,000, but in 1906 the American Government 
returned $10,000,000 of this, which China has used in the education 


ef her young men and women in American colleges and universities. i 


This policy, we belleve, has been of tremendous benefit both to China 
and the United States, and for this reason we believe that the balance 
of the indemnity should be returned to China for educational purposes. 

We believe, however, that the return of this money should be accom- 
panied by a very definite understanding with the Chinese Government 
covering the expenditure of the money, possibly under the direction of 
an American committee in order that we may be assured that it will 
be used for the purpose intended and not used in military adventures, 


We also believe that the return of the balance of the American share 
of the Boxer indemnity offers an opportunity for the American Govern- 
ment to enter into a definite understanding with the Chinese Govern- 
ment covering American financial obligations in this country, to the 
poe oat aes have protection such as that given by China to other 


Mr. DrEr, as you are probably aware, China is now in a _ serious 
condition owing to the unsettled political situation. At the Washington 
conference friendly nations did everything possible to help China in 
cae 5 a prae 3 eee to the action of 

e A e conference, the Americ 
itself done practically everything possible to assist in fhe — — 


cation 
of the country. One special matter in this connection is an American 


embargo upon the shipment of arms and munitions of war into China. 
This regulation is being strictly enforced, and we are hoping that other 
8 3 yee the end that Chinese people may 
nterna rs in r own NA e - 

ference, as speedily as possible. ico TSR EES 
Our Government also have a well-established policy that no American 


maintain it. 

There is a number of other matters which our committee will prob- 
ably bring to your attention before you leave, but this is suflicient to 
give you some idea of how we intend to take advantage of your 
wis ‘adaltion to 8 of the American Chamber of C 
Shanghai, we also have present to-day the officers “and 8 — 
members of the American Association of China, the oldest 83 
organization in this part of the world. The activities of the American 
association are 8 same lines as those of our own organization 
except that the chamber is naturally more igterested in purely bi 
questions. The two organizations are cooperating fully upon all the 
matters which we have presented to you to-day. ` 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the timely and interest- 
ing subject of lame ducks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of poultry. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, how many 
hundred pages will it take in the RECORD? 

Mr. TILSON. It will not take more than one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago this House con- 
sidered and rejected a bill for the protection of migratory 
game birds. It was not altogether clear just what was the 
controlling reason for its rejection, but it may have been 
because of a gross discrimination against a certain well-known 
species of migratory game birds. I have read the bill quite 
carefully and find no reference to “lame ducks.” Surely they 
are migratory, the greatest migration from this region occur- 
ring about March 4 in each odd year of the calendar, and 
usually they are quite game. 

As a rule no impediment is perceptible In their movements, 
and to the casual observer they are not readily distinguishable 
from the rest of the species. They are, however, readily singled 
out by newspaper sports and other would-be sports, and there 
is no closed season for them until the last one has disappeared. 

Only a few years ago there were occasional isles of safety 
and other places of refuge from which there seems to be a 
present tendency to exclude them, so that they now need and 
deserve more protection than any variety of migratory game 
birds included in the bird bill. 

Politically speaking, a “lame duck” is a person who, while 
holding an elective office, tries for a-reelection and is defeated. 
Of late years there seems to be growing a decided tendency to 
regard anyone who has been defeated for reelection as having 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting; as having 
been repudiated upon his record and permanently discredited. 

As a corollary to this it is assumed that his selection for an 
appointive position would be a gross impropriety, in effect an 
affront to the people as a whole, because he has fajled to re- 
ceive a plurality vote of a particular constituency. This theory 
is built upon the false assumption that the majority is always 
all-wise and all-good and that the individuals composing the 
majority cast their votes with complete knowledge and perfect’ 
understanding. A bare statement of such a proposition is suf- 
ficient refutation of it. 

I take the broad ground that failure ta receive a reelection 
has no necessary connection with or relation to qualifications 
or fitness for the position held or for any other position of pub- 
lic trust. We have only to let our minds run back over the list 
of those who have failed to secure reelection during our re- 
spective terms of service in this House and compare them with 
their successful competitors to realize that in fully an equal 
number of instances the one elected is in no wise the superior 
of the one defeated. Comparisons are said to be odious—Dog- 
berry said they are odorous—so I shall not attempt to furnish 
instances for comparison, but shall leave that to be done in- 
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dividually by my hearers and am willing to risk my case upon 
the outcome of such a comparison. 
What are the reasons in the vast majority of cases for the 


defeat of public officials seeking reelection? Let us run over in 
our minds the cases we are most familiar with and see whether 
we can not dismiss fully half of them as instances where neither 
the record nor the qualifications of the one seeking reelec- 
tion were a controlling factor. Local conditions or a general 
trend in no wise related to the individual official most con- 
cerned will in a very large proportion of cases be found to be 
responsible. 

Take the two congressional elections of 1920 and 1922 as 
illustrations. In 1920 an unusual number of strong, capable 
Democratic Members of Congress were defeated for reelection. 
Why? No one can fairly say that individually they were re- 
sponsible for it. In most cases they ran ahead of their ticket, 
indicating that they were dragged down to defeat by the ticket. 
We all know that this was true in a great number of cases. 

The election of 1922 is almost as good an illustration. There 
was the usual reaction of an offyear following a landslide. 
Even more potent were local conditions, where extraneous 
issues were brought in, which in a large number of cases proved 
decisive, but which were in no legitimate way connected with 
the election or rejection of Members of Congress. Again can- 
didates for reelection were defeated in unusual numbers; this 
time mostly Republicans, for there were few Democrats left 
in 1920; but an examination of the election returns reveals the 
yery interesting fact that in a large proportion of these cases 
the defeated candidate for Congress received more votes than 
his ticket, indicating that local conditions and a general trend 
were decisive against him, in spite of the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of discriminating voters, by singling him out 
for an increased vote, recognized the qualifications of the one 
seeking reelection. It is also obvious that party considerations, 
regardless of the individual, must always cut a major figure. 
Ours is a Government by parties. If there is to be the cohesive 
solidarity so necessary for the effective carrying out of party 
programs, each individual is but a unit in the party organiza- 
tion and his political fortunes are largely, if not entirely, de- 
termined by those of his party. In fact, it may be said gen- 
erally that the voters themselves, as a rule, do not mean to 
discredit the individual who fails of reelection. 

Assuming, however, that in each case a majority of the voters 
in each constituency deliberately willed and intended to decide 
by their votes that a new man should be substituted for the 
incumbent, do they mean thereby to discredit the latter? By 
no means. There may be some particular service apparently 
paramount at the moment which they believe that the new man 
can perform more effectively than the incumbent. Often the 
voters are mistaken as to this, and upon coming to realize it 
often show their regret by reversing their decision at the first 
opportunity. Often the voters are misled by promises so at 
yariance with any possibility of performance that the success- 
ful candidate making them ought to be prosecuted criminally 
for ebtaining goods under false pretenses. Talk about defeat 
under such circumstances discrediting a man! The people who 
prove themselves so gullible as to swallow such bait are the 
ones who are discredited. ` 

One of the best illustrations of the fact that defeated candi- 
dates are not really discredited and that the people in general 
do not so regard it occurred since some of us have been Mem- 
bers of this House. In all fairness the prize for being the 
lamest duck that ever swam in the pond should be awarded 
to my own most distinguished constituent, our present able 
and beloved Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. By all the 
absurd rules of the game which are now being taught Mr. Taft 
should have been considered the most discredited man who 
ever held high office. After an overwhelming victory in 1908 
he ran for a second term in 1912 and received the electoral 
vote of only 2 small States out of the 48 States. Did the 
people of the country take the view of it that he was utterly 
and forever discredited? Emphatically they did not, for they 
realized the conditions that then prevailed. He was a good 
sport, taking his defeat philosophically. The result was that 
from the moment he left the presidential chair no one in 
America was more loyed, honored, and respected or so much 
in demand as a public speaker as was he, and it was worth 
more than the price of admission to hear his inimitable chuckle 
in referring to the decisiveness of his defeat. 

The position he had filled was so exalted and his ability so 
conspicuous that there was no danger of its failing to be 
recognized, as it has been so signally and deservedly. In the 
case, however, of less conspicuous public servants, equally 
faithful and capable in their sphere. there is always grave 
danger that the silly cry of “lame duck” and the false infer- 


ence it carries may not only do injury to the one toward whom 
it is directed, but there is a greater danger that the public in- 
terests may suffer even more by being deprived of the services 
of able men to whom conspicuous previous experience has given 
superior training and qualifications. 

Our history is filled with instances of “lame ducks” not 
only recovering from their lameness but later soaring to even 
greater heights of useful service. To mention only a few com- 
paratively recent instances: MeKinley was a “lame duck” in 
1890, and elected President in 1896. Grover Cleveland went 
politically lame in 1888. but was returned to the White House 
in 1892. Our much revered colleague, Uncle Joe Cannon, 
who now retires by his own volition, was only slightly inter- 
fered with in his record length of distinguished service in this 
House by two slight attacks of political lameness. Our greatly 
beloved former colleague, the late Speaker Clark, died a “lame 
duck,” thus terminating an illustrious record and depriving 
the country of further notable public service which he would 
doubtless have rendered had he lived. Does anyone think for a 
moment that he was discredited by the American people by rea- 
son of his defeat in 1920? If so, that person should think again 
and think more intelligently. Champ Clark will ever stand 
out as one of the great characters in American history. 

It has often been said that republics are ungrateful, and 
in many cases this doubtless is true; but ingratitude reaches 
the point of absurd folly as well as cruelty when those who 
have served the publie faithfully and well in high positions of 
responsibility are singled out, without reason, for exclusion 
from further public service. Bills of attainder are specifically 
prohibited by the Constitution of the United States, and yet it is 
sought to impose some of the pains and penalties of attainder 
upon those who merely fail, with or without good cause or 
reason, to recelve a plurality of the votes of those who happen 
to go to the polls on election day. It is not often that I rise 
to commend the public deeds of former President Wilson, but 
he deserves commendation for his courage in not permitting 
the inane cry of “lame duck” to frighten him or prevent the 
appointment, in the face of adverse verdicts at the polls, of 
men considered by him as capable. 

In our very proper zeal in the defense of the people we 
should not ascribe to them attributes which none of them 
would claim for themselyes. We need not attempt to deny that 
the people do make mistakes. If the voice of the people were 
really the voice of God, the problem of popular government 
would be solved, but we know that this is not true. If one indi- 
vidual made so preposterous a claim for himself he would be 
engien at and his claim regarded as blasphemous. Then why 
should the voice of one more than half of those who happen 
to vote at a particular election be deemed divine? 

In an absolute monarchy the king can do no wrong, because 
the might of his word makes it right. In the same way the 
majority in a popular government is always right, for it is 
for the time being the court of last resort; but just as history 
has reversed the decisions of monarchs so the sovereign people 
of free republics do not wait for history, but frequently reverse 
themselves, as I have pointed out. 

When we consider the many and various reasons which may 
and do cause the defeat of candidates for reelection, we ought 
to dismiss once and for all any thought that such candidates 
have been in any wise discredited or that their qualifications 
for the position to which they failed of reelection or for any 
other position of public service have been thereby even brought 
into question. 

The fact is that service in Congress or in any other capacity 
of graye public responsibility is the best possible training for 
other public service, whether it be legislative, executive, or 
judicial. Being elected to high office and performing the duties 
of that office brings one into vital touch with an ever-widening 
cirele of his fellows, and can not fail to help give him that 
breadth of vision and of human sympathy that best of all fits 
one for the highest and best character of public service. 

Realizing the fickleness of political fortune, let us be fair to 
“lame ducks.” So far as those who are so soon to go from 
among us are concerned, we know that they have served here 
faithfully and well. As they take their flight our best wishes 
go with them. We wish for them whatever may be best of 
their hearts’ desire. If it be surcease from the vicissitudes of 
political conflict, may they have it, and may they enjoy a well- 
earned rest. If it be to again take up the fight to come back 
here or soar to higher altitudes of service, we are with them 
so far as our party affiliations will permit. Everyone must 
surely admire a “comeback.” As they go, those of us who 
are left all join in wishing for them good health, happiness, 
and prosperity, with their full share of all the choicest blessings 
that Heaven may bestow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, Its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 14050. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 In re- 
spect to income tax of nonresident aliens; and 

H. R. 13810. An act to continue the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River and for the control of its floods. K 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses to the bill and joint resolution of the 
following titles: 

H, R. 13775. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in re- 
spect to credits and refunds; and 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution permitting the entry free of 
duty of certain domestic animals which have crossed the bound- 
ary line into foreign countries. 


AUTHORIZING TRANSFER OF CERTAIN VESSELS FROM THE NAVY, ETC, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 4137. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. I was on 
my feet. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS: Regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair remembers very dis- 
tinctly the gentleman frem Texas did not demand a division. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quoram present. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I make the point of order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The ayes have it, and the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Freson] will take the chair. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whele House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 4137, with Mr. Tu.sox in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the Senate bill—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Texas rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I rise te a question of constitutional privi- 

I guess I was about as loud as the Chair was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not raise that ques- 
tion in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BUTLER}. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. [It is perfectly evident there is a quorum 


present. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I -would ask the Clerk to 


read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4187) to authorize the transfer of certain vessels from 
the Navy to the Coast Guard. 

MARINE BAND. 

Sec. 14. That the band of the United States Marine Corps shall con- 
gist of one leader, whose pay and allowances shall be those of a cap- 
tain in the Marine 8 one second leader, whose pay shall be $200 


10 principal musicians, 
class musicians, whose 
musicians, whose pay shall be 


cians, whose 5 
to have the wances of a sergeant: Provided, That the second leader 


and musicians of the band shall receive the same increases for length 
of service and the same enlistment allowance or gratuity for reen- 
listing as is now or may hereafter be provided for other enlisted men 
of the Marine Corps: Provided further, That the pay authorized herein 
for the second Jeader and the musicians of the band shall be effective 
from July 1, 1922, and shail apply in computing the pay of former 
members of the band now on the retired list: Provided further, That 
in the event of promotion of the second leader or a musician of the 
band to leader of the band, all service as such second er of as 
such musician of the band, or both, shall be counted in computing 
longevity increase in pay: And provided further, That hereafter 
during concert tours approved by the President, members of the Ma- 
rine Band shall suffer no loss of allowances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. When we passed the Army pay bill that adjusted 


the pay, not only of the Army, but the Navy, Marine Corps, 
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Coast Guard, Geodetic and Coast Survey, and Health Service, 
it was the intention of Congress that the salaries so fixed should 
remain fixed for a considerable length of time and that there 
should be the same rate of pay in all those respective services, 
This is the first attempt apparently that is being made to 
change the pay as laid down in the Army and Navy pay bill, 
Prior to the enactment of that measure there had been different 
rates of pay in the ve services, and one of the main 
purposes accomplished by the joint committee that breught in 
this Congress the reorganization pay bill was to have harmony 
in all the respective services for the same character of work, 
Now, in this omnibus naval affairs bill we have the first at- 
tempt to invade the Army and Navy pay bill by singling out 
the Marine Band for preferential consideration, giving them 
higher salaries than what the pay bill provides, which would be 
a warrant for the band of the Military Academy or a warrant 
for any band in the Army to have increases. Now, I think that 
is bad practice, and I do not think it should be followed. 

Mr. DARROW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. DARROW. When the joint committee was considering 
the pay bill they put a proviso in there that nothing in this 
act shall operate to change in any way the existing laws or 
regulations made in pursuance of law giving pay and allow- 
ances to the Marine Band,” the object being to keep their pay 
exactly as it was. Under a ruling of the comptroller certain 
allowances which they have been receiving were taken away 
from them, and this provision is simply to restore the band 
to the same pay, practically, they were receiving. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, this provision goes further, It does 
not say, as the pay bill provided, that no salary of any officer 
should be reduced from that which he was then receiving. 
That was fundamental. It was also fundamental to the pay 
bill. Now you are attempting to change for all time the 
salaries of these respective oflicers of the Marine Band. 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. DARROW. I will say—— 

Mr. BUTLER. We are rewriting the law in order to get 
away from a decision of the comptroller that took pay from 
this band, and it was specially written in the law referred to 
that nothing in this act shall operate to change existing laws 
or regulations made in pursuance of law governing the pay 
and allowances of the Marine Band. I think the Committee 


| Shonld pass this; that will save $85 a year. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have some mathematician 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs to explain how you are 
going to save $85 a year when you are going to increase the pay 
of the second leader to $200 a month and 10 principal musicians 
to $150 per month and 25 first-class musicians to $125 per month 
and 20 seeond-class musicians to $100 a month. 

Mr. DARROW. They are going to save $85.66 a month. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman in his opening remarks re- 
ferred to the pay bill of June 10, 1922. Of course, that pay bill 
established certain salaries throughout the Army and Navy-and 
Marine Cerps, but the comptroller’s decision, rendered directly 
thereafter, reduced the pay of musicians im the Marine Band. 
This merely restores the pay they had prior to June 10, 1922, 
with the exception of $85. There is nothing in the act that was 
intended to reduce their pay, but the comptroller’s decision 
reduced it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is to apply not only to those who are 
now in the band, but those who succeed in the service will 
receive the pay as here established. This bill provides for all 
time, not for the respective men only now holding the positions. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Chairman, this provision is simply in- 
tended to restore to the band the pay that its members were 
receiving prior to the passage of the act of June 10, 1922, How- 
eyer, as a matter of fact, it reduced their pay $85.66 per month. 

These losses could only be made up in two ways: First, by 
a law to restore, item by item, the compensation lost to the 
members of the band through faults in previous laws; second, 
by a fixing of absolutely new rates and pay for the members of 
the band. Of the two methods, it seems best to adopt the lat- 
ter. Accordingly, a law was drafted fixing new basic rates of 
pay and providing fer increases of pay for length of service. 
In fixing the basic rates the following points were kept in 
mind: First, to provide a basic rate of pay which with longevity 
increase would be about the same musicians ean earn in civil 
life ; and, second, to bring the pay up to about the same as the 
band was receiving prior to the passage of the act of June 10, 


2. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I offer to amend it and make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
amend the motion to close debate in 10 minutes. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment to the motion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the bill by 
striking out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it does not make any differ- 
ence what we have been paying to this band. The question 
that vitally concerns us and the American people to-night is, 
What are we providing for in this bill as to their pay? I want 
to call attention to the provisions of the bill. We provide a 
Marine Band of 67 men. The leader gets the same compensa- 
tion as a captain in the Marine Corps. How much is that? 
Why do they not put it in the bill? He gets $3,600, at least, 
and maybe $4,000 a year. That is what he gets. The assistant 
gets $200 per month, with the allowances of a sergeant major 
in addition. There are 10 principal musicians, who get $150 
per month; 25 first-class musicians, who get $125 per month; 
20 second-class musicians, who get $100 per month; and 10 
third-class musicians, who get $85 a month. 

That is what we are providing for in this bill. 

What is the service that they render to your constituents 
and mine? I know. In a few days, when springtime comes, 
every Wednesday afternoon in front of the Capitol, all during 
the summer months, they will render pleasant concerts for 
your ears and mine, and for the ears of the Senators and their 
friends, and for the ears of the favored citizens of Washington. 
That is what they will do for us once a week. Then the state 
receptions come. They furnish splendid music on the White 
House lawn and they furnish music at other state entertain- 
ments. 

I know there is a disposition to say, “BLANTON, you are 
rather close when you object to that.” There are fine bands in 
every State in the Union; but they are not kept up by the 
Government. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON Not now. I want to say this, that the tax- 
payers of this Nation ought not to maintain anything from 
which they themselves do not derive some benefit. Tell me what 
benefit your constituents at home receive from this band? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman can tell us what benefit 
his constituents receive I will yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. My constituents received great benefit when 
this band participated in the burial of the unknown soldier. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I would not unload that on the un- 
known soldier. There is more money wasted, there is more 
money misspent, there is more money needlessly taken out of 
the people’s Treasury in the name of patriotism and in the 
name of our soldiers in the country than almost anything else. 
Why do you not come out and say, We want these concerts“? 
Why do not you come out and say, “It is a diversion”? Why 
do you not come out and say, “It is pleasant to our ears”? 
Why do you not come out and say, “We want it and we are 
going to take it and make the Government pay for it”? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Do you not think we are all getting 
nervous on the last day of the session? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I am trying to keep from getting nervous. 
I have been working for about 18 hours out of every 24 for the 
last two weeks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then why do you not go home and go to bed 
and get a rest? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I want to stay here and watch you 
fellows. I want the distinguished gentleman from California, 
who was the famous three-minute man on the western coast, 
to go home and tell his people that when he and his friends 
were in Washington they heard the pleasant strains coming in 
through the front windows of the Capitol every summer’s 
Wednesday, for which they paid this money of the people, and 
ask them if they believe in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, I am not particularly fond of 
music. This band is as old as the Republic, It is the leading 
band in America, and provides music for every American 
whether he likes music or not. [Applause.] This is the band 
of the Republic that attends any concert or function to which 
it is invited, whether North or South. It belongs to us all 
alike and we are proud of it. When the pay bill was written 
we saw to it that provision was made that the salary of the 
members of that band would not be disturbed, for the reason 
that we had deprived them of going out and making money on 
the side playing for concerts and parties. It was written in 
the pay bill that nothing therein should operate to change in 
any way the then existing law governing the pay and allow- 
ance of the Marine Band. 

The comptroller held for some reason or other, construing the 
acts of Congress, that the pay of the bandsmen should be re- 
duced, and practically the pay has been cut in two. There is 
nothing in this bill except to restore the pay as it was before 
the passage of the law except that in the aggregate the pay 
of the bandsmen is about $85 per month. The whole scheme 
is laid out here in this pamphlet and anyone can find the details 
in the hearings if he wishes to know all the facts. It is the 
pay that they have had for years, and all we wish to do is to 
restore to this famous musical company the salary that they 
had prior to the joint military services pay act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
925 agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

exas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TEMPORARY RANE. 


who while 
ere for retirement and found 

ically incapacitated in the line of duty, and whose 2 — 75 

cases where the — — has 


porary rank from the day their retirement was 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, we have discovered, or the 
Naval Affairs Committee has discovered, after making an ex- 
amination, that there is some doubt as to the wisdom of this 
section, and, not to impose on the committee, we are going to 
move to have it stricken from the bill, so that a further exami- 
nation may be made. We do not know what it may lead to, and 
therefore I move to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, strike out section 15. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


REIMBURSEMENT TO CERTAIN FIRMS, ASSOCIATIONS, AND CORPORATIONS 
FOR MONEY ADVANCED, 


Sec, e = 
Deg * = Aie garien General of aan Navy is arraie ge an 
association, company, or corporation for money advanced on behalf o 
the naval wervice on dscount‘et pat, Ht apon Fe e es 
satisfactory to himself it 18 established tha such individual — 
association, company, or corporation has not heretofore received reim- 
bursement in any way for the money so advanced: Provided, That the 
total amount for the purpose of reimbursement shall not exceed the 
sum of $35,000. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

18, at the end of line 9, change the period to a n 
the allowing gs n 1 5 action That, any as grog 7 — py ak 
at the time of settlement.” PREDSTA 3 n 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I understand that, heretofore, they credit the ac- 
count to pay officers where they disburse money not authorized 
by law; but what does this seek to do? 

Mr. KRAUS. This does not seek to credit the account of pay 
officers. By referring to the hearings gentlemen will observe 
that something over 200 vessels, commercial vessels, had radio 
operators and gun crews assigned to them; these men were 
separated from their regular organization. During that period 
under Instructions from the Navy Department—informal in- 
structions—these men from time to time were given small 
amounts of money as a part of their pay. I think there were 
160 vessels of the Shipping Board that made small advances, 
More than 90 per cent of the amount will go to the Shipping 
Board to reimburse for expenditures made by captains of Its 
ships. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Now that the gentleman has stated the 
real purpose I recall the report that justifies my opinion of 
this provision, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TRAINING DUTY, NAVAL RESERYR FORCE, 


Sec. 18, That officers and men of the Naval Reserve who may, upon 
their own application, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Navy may prescribe, perform training duty for periods of less than 15 
days each, may be furnished subsistence in kind or commutation there- 
for at the rate fixed by law. 

That enrolled men of the Naval Reserve may hereafter, in the re- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, be confirmed in the lowest enlisted 
ratings of the naval service without first pertorming the mum 
amount of active service required jn the act 8 ugust 29, 1916, 
entitled “An act mune 79 051 riations for the naval service or the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for otber purposes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CHINpBLOM : After the last paragraph add a para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“That on and after July 1, 1922, the retainer pay of all men who 
were on that day transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve or 
the Fleet Marine ne a Reserves shall be computed — rates ot Day 
authorized for enlisted men of the naval service by the act approv 
June 10, 1922: Provided, That the retainer pay of such reservists 
shall be not less than that to which they were entitled on June 30, 
e decisions of the Comptroller of the Treasury in force on 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr, Chairman, by the act of June 10, 
1922, the pay bill for the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
the Coast Guurd, and so forth, it was provided that nothing 
contained therein should operate to reduce the pay then being 
paid to any transferred member of the Fleet Naval Reserve. 
On that day, June 10, 1922, and on July 1, 1922, when that act 
went into effect, the transferred members of the Fleet Naval 
Reserve were getting certain pay, which for a long time had 
been approved by the Comptroller of the Treasury as well as 
the Comptroller General's office, Subsequent to July 1, 1922, the 
Comptroller General, in an opinion to the Secretary of the 
Navy, held that there had been errors in the prior holdings of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury had been passing the payments, and notwithstanding 
this provision in the act of June 10, 1922, these transferred 
members of the Fleet Naval Reserve found their pay cut down 
approximately 25 to 83% per cent. Great hardship was worked, 
and the persons thus affected have appealed to the Naval Affairs 
Committee as well as to other Members of Congress. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs is thoroughly 
familiar with the subject, and he tells me that he believes the 
proposition is meritorious, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this provision is 
exactly the same as that with respect to the Marine Band. It 
was expressly provided in this pay bill that the pay should not 
be cut, The Comptroller General has cut these men from a third 
to a half in pay. If you adopt this amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois, it will restore these reserve men to the 
places on the pay roll they held prior to the act of 1922. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, What is the provision of 
the amendment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That they shall get the same pay they 
received on June 10, 1922. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Under the permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I want to refer to the remarks which I made 
on this amendment on February 16, 1928, when I offered this 
amendment to another section of the bill. Those remarks are 
on page 3813 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for this session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF DISBURSING OFFICERS OF THE NAVY. 


Sec, 19, That the 9 General of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to allow in the settlement of accounts of dis- 
bursing officers of the Navy amounts credited, prior to his decision of 
May 20, 1922, as the “ highest pay of his grado to the officers detailed 
as assistants to the chiefs of Bureaus of Supplies and Accounts and 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. What is the purpose of that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
STEPHENS] will make that explanation to the gentleman. : 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, this applies to two or three 
officers who were assistant chiefs of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. Under the 
law the assistant chiefs of those bureaus are allowed the 
highest pay of their grade, The officers who were serving as 
assistant chiefs of the bureau were Pay Director Leutz, Medi- 
cal Director Pleadwell, Medical Director McCullough. They 
all had the rank of captain. However, in the grade of pay 
director there were rear admirals of the upper grade, and in 
the grade of medical director there were rear admirals of the 
upper half, and, therefore, In the grades of pay director and 
medical director the highest pay was being paid to these officers 
as rear admirals of the upper half. They were given the pay 
of rear admirals for seyeral years, but the Comptroller General 
decided that the law meant the pay of their rank as well as 
their grade, and he disallowed all that had been paid to them, 
and on his decision they had to draw the pay as captains in 
the Navy. He decided that that was then their grade instead 
of getting pay within their rank, which should be the pay of a 
rear admiral, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. As I understand it, and 
from statements made to me by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Brrrren], it amounts to a requirement that these officers 
make a refund to the Treasury of certain amounts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; but I did not get along that far. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman has gone 
far enough to satisfy me. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMANDER CHARLES O. MAAS. 

Sue. 21. That the pop e A of tbe Navy is authorized to supplement 
the military record of the late Lieut. Commander Charles 8¹ Maas, 
Naval Reserve Force, to show the Yount service 8 by sal 
Lieutenant Commander Maas, and accep by the Navy Department 
subsequent to the date upon which he was placed on inactive 2 85 and 
that such acceptance may be treated as a recall to active service: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay or allowances of any kind shall accrue as a 
result of the passage of this section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, what is the purpose of the 
great Committee on Naval Affairs in incorporating in this 
omnibus blll a provision for the relief of a certain individual? 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I will undertake to answer the 
gentleman and thank him for the compliment to the committee. 
This is not an absolutely necessary section without which the 
Navy can not function, but the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
great as the gentleman is kind enough to say it is, feels that no 
injustice to a worthy Navy officer, no matter how small it may 
be, ought to be permitted to pass unnoticed. These are the cir- 
cumstances which seemed to us to warrant a correction of the 
record of this excellent officer, 

He enlisted as soon as the war broke out and joined the naval 
intelligence and was then assigned as nayal attaché to our em- 
bassy in Paris, where he was doing excellent service; in fact, 
so excellent that the American Red Cross in France drafted his 
services and asked the Navy Department to relieve him, so they 
might have him as their chief counsel. For that purpose the 
Navy Department put him on the inactive list and he assumed 
the duties of chief counsel of the Red Cross, but in addition to 
performing those duties he continued working at night and at 
odd times with the naval work on which he was engaged at the 
time he was puteon the inactive list, which was writing the 
history of the naval attachés at the embassy at Paris. He kept 
a desk in the office of the American Embassy and continued at 
this official work down to the time of his death. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I will 

Mr, STAFFORD. This is virtually a private act for the 
benefit of this man 

Mr. SWING. It is an act to repair what would be an injury 
and injustice to this officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And many private bills are reported from 
the gentleman's committee. Why single out this one and in- 
corporate such a private bill in this omnibus bill? 

Mr. SWING. Because we think it is meritorious. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Is any relative of this man Hving in the 
gentleman's district? 

Mr. SWING. No; there Is no relative living in my district at 
all. I am interested merely in seeing justice done. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. What is there in the record 
of the gentleman that you desire to correct by this legislation? 

Mr. SWING. It is simply to have it entered in his record 
that he was actually engaged in the same official work for the 
Navy that he was engaged in prior to his going to the Red 
Oross. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Let me understand. He 
went into the Red Cross service. Did he die while in that 
service? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Let me say 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Do you want the record 
to show that he was in the service of the Navy? If he died 
in the service of the Red Cross he is not performing the other 


service. 

Mr. SWING. He had his desk in the office of the naval 
attaché, where he was doing a valuable service for the Navy 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Wait a minute, Was he in 
the service of the Navy Department at the time he died? 

Mr. SWING. He was performing this official service, not 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Was the man in the Navy 
Department? 

Mr. BUTLER. He only held this Red Cross position about 
two weeks, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What is the object in say- 
ing the man died in the service if he was performing service 
for the Red Cross? Is it to merely gratify what might be 
called a whim of his widow? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has d. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think the gentleman would do that 
if he will let me make an explanation. I do not know this 
man, but I do know that the record shows that he did a splen- 
did service for his Government during the Great War. He 
was assigned, against his protest, to service with the Red 
Cross. He was recalled for active duty in the Navy, but 
before that could be formally done he died, and therefore this 
is simply to give him the status which he would have had had 
death not intervened. It is only a bit of sentiment; we provide 
here that no pay or allowances shall be given him. We would 
like to do something that really touches the soul of men and 
that is the reason. we reported it. This was brought out simply 
to have the record corrected to show that this man really died 
in the service in which he enlisted, and a good sailor he was, 
too, if he was a man of wealth, and therefore I hope the com- 
mittee will not strike this section out. The reason is, as I 
have stated, that it is something that. does not touch the 
pockets of men but their souls. This widow desires to have 
this record corrected and I ask you to do it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 20, line 8, strike out section 21. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I have no interest at all in this amend- 
ment, but there is not a man on the floor who does not know 
this to be true. This man was either in the service of the Navy 
or he was,not in the service of the Navy. No man will state 
that he was in the naval service. You are asking by this para- 
graph to say that the man was in the active service of the Navy 
when the committee says he was not in the service of the Navy. 
Adopt this and you will find that during the next Congress 
you will have many requests to have legislation enacted here 
to correct military records to show that something is true 
which in fact is not true. Now, what reason exists for this 
provision? This man died while in the service of the Red 
Cross. Why correct this record? 

One gentleman on the Committee on Naval Affairs said it is 
to satisfy the whim of the widow. Now, I would love to do 
that, but if a man dies in the service of the Red Cross he could 
die in no more honorable service, and his widow should be 
prong of the record showing that he died in the service of the 

ed Oross. Why correct the record here and certify that he 
was in the active service of the Navy, when the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs tells you he was in the service of 
the Red Cross? 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has not got it correct. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If I have not stated it 
correctly, I would like the gentleman to explain in what 
respect I have not. 

Mr. BUTLER. The order for this man’s recall from the 
Red Cross back into the service of the Navy, in which he 
enlisted, had been made, but before the record was made up 
he found himself back in the Navy, where he enlisted, and 
then he died. I certainly am right on that. I do not think 
I can be mistaken. Those must be the facts. Of course, it 
is possible that I am mistaken; but I do not think I am. 

Max. GREENE of Vermont. That does not change the premise 
upon which the argument is made to strike out the para- 
graph. The order was issued before it took effect, the fact 


can not afford to be little about anything. 


had not been. performed under it, and you are asking to certify 
a record that was not yet made. 
Mr. BUTLER. If there had been a record, we would not 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; if he had died while 
in the Navy, the record would show it, and we would not be 
asked to correct it. This gentleman was in the Naval Re- 
serve; he went into the Red Cross service; and in 1919, about 
six months after the armistice, died, and you are asked to 
correct the record and show he was in the active service of 
the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is nothing but sentiment to me It is 
only a bit of sentiment, that the records may show that this 
man died in the service of the Navy. He was detailed to the 
Red Cross. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If he was in the service 
of the Navy, we would not have to correct his record, because 
the record would show it. You ask us to make fhe record 
state that which is not so. If it is done in this ease, there is 
no reason why we should not make similar corrections in 
other cases, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 58, noes 74. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

UNITED STATES NAVY BAND. 


Sec. 22. That hereafter the band now stationed at the navy yard, 
Washington, D. C., and known. as the Navy Yard Band, shall be ig- 
nated as the United States Navy Band, and the leader of this band 
shall the of a lieuten in 


eon urs ved b P. 
5 1 ed by the President members 

Mr. UPSHAW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Georgia rise? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I got into the Hall just as the debate eoncerning the 
Marine Band was closing. I feel like I do not want to let an 
occasion like this pass without declaring my honest conviction 
that the spirit that would cauterize the activities and the influ- 
ence of the Marine Band is enly the beginning of that spirit that 
would stop throwing the light on the beautiful dome of the 
Capitol every night because of the expense attached thereto. 
[Applause.]} 

I am uneasy about the man that inveighs against sentiment. 
I have never looked upon that light at night on the Capitol 
withont thinking how some men might go back to their eon- 
stituents and make a campaign for seme office on the question of 
the expense we are put to by throwing light on the Capitol, when 
it adds nothing perhaps to anybody’s bread. It is a high, splen- 
did, sacred, inspiring sentiment that this great Government must 
not forget. It was sentiment that bathed Marathon and Platæa 
in blood. It was sentiment that gave Sparta her living walls.” 
It was sentiment that inspired Luther to preach and Wyckliffe to 
die. It was sentiment that rang the Liberty Bell and fired the 
shot at Lexington. It is sentiment, heroic, unselfish sentiment, 
that has given to the world its freedom and its religion. 
[Applause. ] 

We can not afford to be cheap in this great Government 
concerning those who are trying to instill wholesome. sentiment 
into the minds and hearts of our growing citizenship. This 
sentiment ought net to stop and this. session of Congress onght 
not to close until we vete adequate salaries for the underpaid 
teachers of Washington at this time. [Applause.] They are 
the basic builders of our civilization. [Applause.] 

And one other thing: This Congress and this Government 
[Applause.] This 
Congress can not afford to be little in salaries toward those 
who, werk for its uplift and efficiency, As I see these 
crowded galleries [laughter], and as I see these Members here 
Staying at their posts of duty from 11 o’clock this morning 
until bedtime, I am increasingly convinced that the bill that 
I have introduced to-day increasing the salaries of Congress- 
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men and Senators to $10,000 a year ought to be passed. 
[Laughter and applause, ]} 

I will tell you this: I came here to Washington with the 
idea—the virtuous idea—that I would “salt down” half of 
my Salary and save it for future eventualities. I heard Frank- 
lin K. Lane say, when I protested against his leaving the 
Cabinet of President Wilson, “ You Congressmen are cowards 
if you do not raise your salaries.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

Sec. 24. That any officer of the Marine Corps now in the service 
shall be credited for all purposes with the act time served prior to 
dene e previous! to feng tommlslnnea £ Brovided, What no back 
ay oe Silowances of any kind shall be allowed as a result of the pas- 
sage of this section. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In section 24 you are asking Congress to do something 
that is strictly in violation of the joint pay bill, You are ask- 
ing that military credit be given for civilian service. This 
section is intended to advance the retirement of a very able 
officer, but in doing so you are setting an expensive precedent 
and one that should not now be established, especially since 
you have so recently passed a joint pay bill dealing with this 
whole subject, in which you lay down a uniform rule applicable 
to all the military services. Congress was very liberal in that 
bill in allowing officers then in service to claim for every kind 
of military service, whether actual or constructive. 

We wisely refused to allow to any officer credit for civilian 


service for any purpose, but now you are offering to let civilian 


service advance an officer for increased retirement pay. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; as usual, the gentleman is right. 

But I would like very much to have this become a law. It 
affects only one officer, who is the chief of the bureau in the 
Marine Corps. I have a feeling for him. He and I began to- 
gether. He has been 41 years in the service, including the serv- 
ice as chief clerk. He has been 26 years a soldier and has 
distinguished himself, not only as a quartermaster general, 
but he made an able soldier on the firing line and has been 
decorated for bravery in action. 

I agree with my friend that it might impinge on four years 
of the service of General McCauley. I will say that I am 
going to add an amendment to keep entirely in line with my 
friend who helped to write the fee bill. I feel like saying to 
the committee that if General McCauley sees fit to retire, hav- 
ing been 41 years in the service, 26 as a military man—if he 
sees fit to retire it will bring into the Marins Corps the most 
efficient man I have ever known in military life, Cyrus Rad- 
ford, of Kentucky. If General McCauley sees fit to retire it 
will bring into this bureau a man who has made all the ac- 
couterments which the Marine Corps has had for many years. 
I repeat that no better business man have I ever seen in the 
marine or civil life than Cyrus Radford. 

This is not without precedent before the pay bill was passed. 
There are several instances I haye had collected similar to 
this, where officers have had the advantage of serving as chief 
clerk in the bureau and navy yard and in the departments. 
If the pay bill passes, this is the only man that can be 
affected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I felt that the House should 
have its attention called to what this section really does. The 
joint pay bill provides that after July, 1922, no officer in the 
Navy, Army, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Geodetic Survey, or 
Public Health Service shall claim for the purpose of pay, pro- 
motion, or retirement any but commissioned service. You gave 
to officers in the service prior to July, 1922, credit for military. 
service other than commissioned service, but you did not go 
so far as to give any officer credit for civilian service. I sub- 
mit that since Congress has so recently established a uniform 
law on this subject for all officers it would be very unwise to 
begin making individual exceptions to that law, no matter how 
worthy the officer you seek to favor. The fact that General 
McCauley has had about 26 years’ active service in the Marine 


Corps and further service as a civilian clerk should not author- 
Ive credit for the civilian service in order that he may be re- 
tired now on increased pay. This section will retire him at 
the maximum pay of his grade, although under the joint pay 
bill he would be required to serve four years longer in the 
military service. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If we give credit for civillan 
service to one officer, is there any reason why it should not be 
given to every other officer who rendered clyilian service? 

Mr. OLIVER. None whatever. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Butter] there sits on his right a 
young man named Pugh, who knows more about naval matters 
and who has saved to the Nation more money than almost any 
civilian I know of, and when he retires you will not give him 
military retirement for civilian service. There is in the Navy 
another young man, named Reed, whom the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Butter] know to be a most valuable man, and he is also 
serving in a civilian capacity; but you will not and should not 
retire him on military pay. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, let me testify to their value. 

Mr. OLIVER. You could not justify retiring those men as 
military officers, no matter how valuable their services are; and 
yet that is what this section 24 proposes to do for one officer 
who in years gone by performed some civilian service. It is 
1 and I therefore move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out sec- 

on 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: í 

Amendment offi r, é 5 
5 3 by Mr. OLIVER: Page 21, beginning with line 13, 

Tae CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to tħe amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Byrnes of South Carolina) there were—ayes, 51; noes, 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record upon the amendment that 
I offered a short time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 16, line 13, for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 16 for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, let us hear what the amend- 
ment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 

Amendment by Mr. Butter: Page 16, line 13, after the word “ list,” 
insert “and who have been retired since June 80, 1922.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, In reading the bill section 11 was passed 
over, having been read, and an amendment to strike out the 
section pending, offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following prefer- 
ential amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BRITTEN : Page 11, line 23, strike out the whole 
of section 11 and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to make thorough investigation of the merits 
of the claims (including claims for release from Government claims for 
liquidated damages but excluding claims increases where a full, final, 
qualified, or unqualified release has been given the United States) which 
may be submitted to him in writing and yerified under oath for any 
loss alleged to have been caused to any of such claimants in the per- 
formance of any fixed price (including fixed unit price) contract with 
the United States, through the Secretary of the Navy or the Navy De- 

artment, from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918, inclusive, or in 

e performance of that 3 of any such contract previously 
entered into which remained uncompleted on April 6, 1917, which loss 
was occasioned by the action of any Government agency by reason of 
prior orders for material or transportation, commandeering of prop- 
rats or material, or other order of Government authority not author- 
by the contract on or between the dates above mentioned. 

“The Secretary of the Navy shall submit estimates of . 

uired to satisfy such of the claims as he may inv under this 
authority as may be found to possess merit, accompanied by a compre- 
hensive presentation of the facts in each case, but such findings so 


The Clerk will report the proposed amend- 
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obligation upon 
any claims or rights of the Government. 
No claim shall be considered under this authorization for alleged 
losses on account of increases in wages until a claimant shall have 
established proof to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy that 


communicated shall not be construed as imposing an 
the Government or releasin, 


he actually paid his employees the award ordered by the Macy Board 
or other Government boards, and that his entire volume of business 
with the 88 during the period covered by the claim did not 
aS the performance of the duties imposed by this section the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is authorized to summon witnesses and examine 
them under oath, to require claimants to exhibit their books and papers, 
and to have access to and the right to examine pertinent income-tax 
returns and other financial reports of such claimants as may be in the 
custody of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, when section 11 of the bill 
was read and before the committee last week, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] offered an amendment to strike 
out the section. The amendment which I have now offered is 
a preferential amendment and I suggest to the committee that 
the Innguage in this amendment now before the House was 
drafted in the committee room of the Committee on Appropria- 
tlons, that it takes out of the bill the language that was offen- 
sive to the gentleman who opposed section 11, as it appears in 
the bill. The amendment I think now is quite clear, in that it 
directs the Secretary of the Navy to make an investigation of 
claims and then to report those claims to the Committee on 
Appropriations or to Congress, and to do nothing else. It does 
not bind the Government or Congress. It merely authorizes 
the Secretary to make an investigation and to report to the 
Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman 
think there should be some limitation of time within which 
these claims should be presented to the Secretary of the Navy 
for his consideration? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. In the original section 11 it was pro- 
vided that the claim should be presented within six months. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I suggest that that provision should 
be incorporated in this amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If I may speak for the committee, I can see 
no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
inserting in line 5 of the amendment, after the word * writing,” 
the words “ within six months after the passage hereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
modified in the manner suggested by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I am not going to take the 
time of the committee further than to say that it is perfectly 
safe to pass this substitute for section 11. It gives the Secretary 
of the Navy authority only to investigate. It lays down the 
lines under which he must investigate. It provides that when 
he reaches conclusions and finds the facts, that these conclu- 
sions are not a binding obligation upon the Government; that 
he must submit the findings to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House, and then that committee wil! further in- 
vestigate, and if the committee finds the case to be justified 
it will refer it to the House. So that I think you can not do 
less than to pass this. It is fair; it is clean; and it ought to 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois having been agreed to, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] falls, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, this is the last work this 
committee will have to do during this session of Congress. It 
becomes necessary for all of us who have sat together to 
separate. I want within the brief time which you have so 
graciously given me to express my gratitude to those men 
who have sat on this committee and have aided so greatly in 


its work. There is no man in America better acquainted with 


the aviation service than Fren Hicks, of New York, our es- 
teemed friend. [Applause.] 

With a relish for work, which he naturally possesses, he set 
out to learn all that was necessary to be known in order that 
his usefulness might be increased. Fred Hicks has laid up his 
store of learning until at this hour he is recognized among 
military men, as he is recognized here, as an authority on the 
Aviation Service of the Navy. While he specialized along this 
line, he did not flee from other responsibilities which were 
given him, until he became known in this House as one of its 
leaders, a man of wisdom, a parliamentarian of marked 
ability, and altogether a most desirable companion who will be 
loug remembered as one of the favorites of the House, I 
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knew him before he came here; we were friends, and this 
separation will be only in name. 
There is not any man in public life, in my judgment, who 


has a more conscientious devotion to duty, public or private, 


than has Mirrox Kraus, of Indiana. [Applause.] With a 
fine analytical mind, with an industry that is not ontranked 
among workingmen, he has applied himseif to the work of this 
committee with but one object—to do justice to the Government 
and to individuals seeking relief from disadvantages which 
they complained their Government had imposed upon them. 
His complete success is proven by the records of this House, 
which not only attest the confidence in which his judgment is 
held but the wisdom of his conclusions. It is his own record, 
made by the constant employment of his two prominent char- 
acteristics, intelligence and fairness, * 

McArrHourR goes away with the regrets of this House follow- 
ing him. His contributions to the service in the committee room, 
as well.as in the House, has singled him as one of its important 
legislators. Oregon appreciates him as his colleagues here have 
appreciated him. Young and energetic, the public will not lose 
sight of him as he wins his way toward the goals which may 
attract him. 

Mr. McPHerson, with his training as a lawyer, which accom- 
panied him when he came, has done much faithful and distin- 
guished work for his Government for which that training had 
given him a great advantage. Like the other men with whom 
I have labored, he deserves the gratitude of this House as he 
will have the gratitude of his Government. 

Allow me to include in this list Mr. Ktinr of New York and 
Mr. Copp, of Michigan, who have labored with us with the view 
of impressing this House with the desire of the whole committee 
to win the confidence of the House, to report only those meas- 
ures for the good of the naval service alone. I very greatly 
regret to see these men go from the Congress, and I wish that 
you join with me in tendering them the very best wishes we 
have within us. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with the amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Trsox. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
S. 4137, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question is or- 
dered under the rule on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
on the amendments. How many are there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
Sin 

Mr. BUTLER. There are 23. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We considered this under a special rule 
which gives permission on each amendment made to the section. 
There are only two amendments. I demand a separate yote on 
section 24. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to move that these 
sections be renumbered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the Chair understand the 
amendment upon which the gentleman from Wisconsin de- 
mands a separate vote. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The last section of the bill, section 24. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not understand the rule 
makes the provision suggested. The rule only deals with the 
question of the separation of the amendments by sections in 
the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The very purpose of the rule was to over- 
come that very objectionable practice which has grown up here 
of committees reporting many sections as amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there is only one separate vote 
demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And that is on section 24. Is 
a separate vote demanded on any other section? If not, the 
Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the other amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
section 24. 
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Mr. OLIVER. May we have section 24 reported before we 
vote on it? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is in some doubt as ‘ 


to just what is left upon which a separate vote could be had. 

Mr. BUTLER. Section 11 had an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That has been agreed to. Sec- 
tion 24 is part of the amendment which was agreed to. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, section 24 was not amended in 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then there is nothing further 
before the House except the vote on the committee amendment 
as amended, 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of a Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman send his 
motion to the Clerk’s desk? 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the motion to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs with instructions to strike out 
the section providing for—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
will send his motion to the Clerk’s desk in writing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Weil, that has not been done heretofore. 


I ask for time to prepare it. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Regular order is demanded. 
Mr. BLANTON. It will not take but two minutes. 

[Cries of “ Vote! ”] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is entitled to the 


time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
will reduce his motion to writing. 

Mr. CHINBLOM. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. To call attention to a point of order, 
that having adopted an amendment to the entire bill, a motion 
to re striking out a portion of the amendment, is not 
in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
and report the same back forthwith with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Texas 
moves to recommit the bill with instructions to report the 
game back with an amendment. The Clerk will report the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with instruction to that committee to report the same back 
forthwith, striking from the bill section 8. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s motion is out of order. We have adopted 
the section referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Section 8 is part of the amend- 
ment which was agreed to by the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was also in the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is part of the amendment 
to which the House has just given its assent. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, it was decided by the present 
Speaker pro tempore that such an amendment was not in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 210, noes 9. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the title be amended in accordance with the text. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the title be amended in ac- 
cordance with the text. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

INVESTIGATION OF REFORESTATION PROBLEMS. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker; I move to suspend the rules 
and pass House Joint Resolution 456, with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to suspend the rules and pass House Joint 
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Resolution 456, with an amendment. The Clerk will report the 
amended resolution. 


The Olerk read as follows: 


net more than t of the Committee on Agriculture to 
in with a like committee of fiye heretofore appointed by the 
enate to investigate problems relating to reforestation, and for 
other purposes. 


Resolved, etc., That the chairman ef the Committee on Agriculture 
is hereby ‘authorized te appoint a subcommittee to consist of net 
more than eight members of the Committee om Agriculture of the 
House of 8 ares from the majority party and three 
from the erent Te oi join with a like committee of five here- 
tofore appointed by the Bena te, and of which he shall be an ex officio 
member, to investigate problems relating to reforestation, with a view 
to establishing a comprehensive national policy for lands 3 
suited for timber production in order te insure a perpetual supply of 
8 for the use and necessities of citizens of the United States. 

The joint committee shall make a final 


918 1 aad Ay such piares a, 
employ such catia and stenographic ptm Bower mis as it 2 
cost of such Stenograniie service to report the hearings shall 
— of 25 cents per folio. The committee is further 
send for persons, books, er ged to administer 1 
and to sake testimony. The expenses t committee shall be 

d from the contingent funds of the — of Representatives and 

e Senate of the United States, and os not $5,000 from 
said funds of the House. All snch expenses be paid upon 
youchers duly approved by the chairman of said joint committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
demands a second. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that when a second is demanded by two Members and one 
demand is from the majority, on the same side that the motion 
comes from, and the other demand is from the minority side, 
especially when the minority side is against the bill, the Mem- 
ber making the demand from the minority side under the rules 
shall be recognized. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
demands a second. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman from Wis- 
consin opposed to the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not opposed to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands a second. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I object, Mr. Speaker, to a second being 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branwron] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
will take their places as tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 132, noes 4. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A second is ordered. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Haug] has 20 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the object of the resolution is 
to investigate problems relating to reforestation, with a view 
to establishing a comprehensive national policy. Legislation 
has been suggested that will entail considerable expense. There 
is about 156,500,000 acres of land in the national forests and 
about 557,000,000,000 board-feet of lumber, which would seem 
to be of enough importance to warrant an investigation. About 
$10,000,000 is appropriated annually for our Forest Service. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAEN. Will the gentleman tell us whether the pro- 
posed national-forestry policy relates only to the public do- 
main or proposes to consider the matter of forestry within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the States as well as the public domain? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It includes forestry within the jurisdiction of 
the States. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If that is true, what is the constitutional 
warrant for the proposition of interference with forestation 
within the States by the National Government? What is the 
warrant for that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is a matter that is being considered and 
will be considered in proposed legislation, cooperating with the 
States. A bill has been prepared which provides for reforesta- 
tion and for timber lots and various things suggested to im- 
prove the Forest Service, for planting trees and carrying an 
annual appropriation of $4,500,000. As I stated, the appro- 
priation now amounts to about $10,000,000, and so far the serv- 
ice has not been self-supporting. The suggestion is to make a 
thorough investigation, 
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As I said, there are about 157,000,000 acres and about 55T,- 


000,000 board feet of lumber. A like committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Senate, and it has been suggested that we shall 
have a joint committee to investigate, consisting of eight Mem- 
bers of the House and five Members of the Senate. The reso- 
lution carries an appropriation of $5,000. That is made pay- 
able from the contingent fund of the House. No limit is. placed 
upon the expenditures to. be made by the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Would the gentleman be willing to have 
an amendment. offered to this resolution limiting, the investi- 
gation to forests on the national domain, and cutting out any 
interference with State policies on this question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This resolution is drafted in terms identical 
with that of the Senate, and the wording of it is practically 
the same, except as to the limitation of $5,000. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Under the Senate resolution does not 
the President of the Senate appoint the members of the com- 
mission, whereas under this the chairman of the committee 
appoints them? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why do not you provide that the Speaker 
of the House shall make the appointment? 

Mr. HAUGEN, This resolution is drawn as other resolu- 
tions have been drawn. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Where the chairman of the committee is 
appointing the members? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. In the Joint Commission on Rural 
Credits the members. were appointed by the chairman of the 
House committee and the members of the Senate by the chair- 
man of the Senate committee. That, as I understand, Is the 
usual procedure. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWATN. Does not the gentleman really think that 
the Chief Forester and his assistant can tell the committee 
mere in 30 minutes than the committee could learn by travel- 
ing 50,000 miles? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; LE spent nearly four weeks in the forests 
and traveled pretty much night and day, and I never spent days 
and weeks to any better advantage. No one has any compre- 
hension of the Forest Service unless he makes a personal in- 
vestigation, and to make a thorough investigation of 156,000,000 
acres would require more time than any eight Members can 
give during a summer. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
address the House for 15 seconds, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from T[linois 
asks unanimous consent to address the House briefly, Is there 
objection ? 

There was no, objection. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to state to the Mem- 
bers of the House who: are to be Members of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress that their telegraphic franks are ready for them in 
the Committee on Accounts, and it will save the Government 
the trouble of mailing, them if they will call for them. The 
reelected Members, to. the Sixty-eighth Congress. and the newly 
elected. Members of the Sixty-eighth Congress can secure the 
telegraphic franks, for which they may have use during the 
vacation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, our Republican friends are 
shrewd and I take my hat off to them. When they appoint com- 
missions that settle $4,000,000,000 debts to this country they do 
not offer us Democrats any position thereon. It was only when 
we get up here before the people and demanded it that they 
finally gave us a say-so. But, when they want to pass a con- 
gressional junketing resolution, like the one now before us, in 
order to get votes from our side, they offer us three reserva- 
tions in drawing rooms, to catch our votes. 

[Here Mr. BLANTON uttered some words that were objected 
to and, were subsequently, stricken out.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr: Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman, from Texas has made a personal reflection and 
imputed to me motives. that are absolutely not borne out by. the 
facts, 

The SPEAKER pro. tempore. That is not a point of order, 
but the gentleman from Texas will proceed in order. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Under the rules of the House, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman is not permitted to mention my name with an 
aspersion upon my honor. T never cast a vote that did not com- 
pert with manhood and patriotism, [Applause.] 
them.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. According to the rules of the 
House no Member is permitted to mention by name another 
Member. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I move to expunge the remarks. I demand 
that the words be taken down. 

The Clerk read the words objected to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair holds that the lan- 
guage objected to is a violation of the rules of the House, 7 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the words of the 
gentleman from Texas be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois, to strike out the words that were 
objected. to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is it in order now to move that 
the gentleman from Texas may proceed in. order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And that motion must be made 
by some other gentleman than the gentleman from Texas? 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. It must be. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. I was not going to make the 
motion; I just wanted to know. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Speaker, I ask recognition in opposi- 
tion to the motion to move to suspend the rules. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman 
from Texas be allowed to proceed in order and only im order: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Georgia that the gentleman from Texas: 
be allowed to proceed in order. 

‘The question was taken and the motion was rejected. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition to oppese 
the resolution now pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bama opposed to the resolution? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
is recognized for the remainder of the time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much time is remaining for the gentle- 
man from. Alabama? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama. 
is recognized for 16 minutes, the remainder of the time, in, 
opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am entirely consistent in my attitude in opposing the pend- 
ing resolution, As I have taken oceasion to state heretofore 
when. resolutions of similar import were pending, especially 
those creating, commissions for various purposes, it has been 
my observation, and I believe the candid experience of most 
Members of the House who have given the matter any reflec- 
tion, that we spend annually thousands, tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars out of the Treasury for pur- 
poses of investigation like this, without any real resulting. 
good to the people of the country. I opposed the resolution 
pending to-day upon the coal commission,. increasing the ap- 
propriation for that purpose, and I did it upon that theory. 
Now, on the last day of the session a motion. is made to 
suspend the rules and put upon its passage a. resolution creating. 
a select committee of eight Members to be appointed by the 
chairman. of the Committee on Agriculture to investigate the 
question of reforestation. That is proposed naturally upon 
the assumption that the expenditure of this money and the 
subsequent investigation of this question will result in secur- 
ing information for the benefit of the Congress: of the United 
States. Yet I deliberately assert, and I do not believe that the 
chairman of this committee who is. proposing this resolution 
can successfully contradict it, that there is already on: file 
and availuble to the Congress of the Wnited States at this 
hour, and available to the Committee on Agriculture at this 
hour, down here in the Department of Agriculture all of the 
information in every particular and in every detail touching 
this question of reforestation that this select committee of 
eight members of the Committee on Agriculture are to under- 
take to bring back to this Congress after this recess. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Les. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Does. not the gentleman think that 
the committee itself, which deals: with: this problem, being on 
the ground, will be benefited, to the extent of $5,000 by taking 
this trip? 


Is. the gentleman from Ala» 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the gentleman in favor of this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. J. M. NELSON, I am. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do I understand that the gentleman's po- 
sition is based upon the theory that if by having the actual 
visual sight of the land involved these distinguished ranking 
members of the Committee on Agriculture will be able to bring 
back to this House some very beneficial, scientific, and practical 
information on this question of reforestation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me finish this thought and then I will 
yield to the gentleman. What is the justification or excuse that 
is offered frequently, if not always given, to these so-called 
junketing expositions—and I do not desire to use that term in 
any offensive sense at all and do not mean it in any offensive 
sense, but merely as a matter of description—they have always 
argued that if you let us go and get first-hand information it 
will be more valuable, and there may be something in that. But 
my main objection to this question is that it is an entirely 
unnecessary expense to be levied out of the Treasury of the 
United States and will not accomplish anything that can not be 
accomplished by another method which would not involve the 
expenditure of a single dollar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know the gentleman from 
Alabama is earnest and sincere in whgt he says, but I want to 
ask him if he has stopped to think that the United States itself 
owns from 40 to 75 per cent of the area of 11 Western States 
and that the problems of the Forest Service are handled by this 
great Agricultural Committee? Time and again I have spoken 
on the floor about the situation. I have begged that some Mem- | 
bers be placed on that committee who had seen or knew of the 
timber assets of the Government in these great reserves in this 
country. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to see the gentleman from Wash- 
ington transferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
other committee. | 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There ought to be somebody there who 
knew something about it. The gentleman's question brings up | 
another objection to this resolution which I think is a very | 
fundamental one. That is the reason I rose to my feet to in- | 

f 
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quire of the chairman of the committee when he presented the | 
resolution if he would agree to the offering of an amendment 
to limit the activities of this commission to the public domain | 
of the United States. Now that presents a very serious consti- | 
tutional question. Every State has rights under its reserved | 
powers to deal with this question on its own Initiative. The 
gentleman does not set up in this resolution that this shall be 
made along lines of Federal cooperation 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will yield—the basic object 
of the legislation that has been considered by the Agricultural 
Committee in the last three or four sessions of Congress has 
been cooperation in the Federal Government and the different 
States. It is all based on cooperation. That is the actual fact. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the gentleman from New York now | 
advocating cooperation of the Federal Government and the 
States in their activities? | 

Mr. SNELL. In some certain ones. } 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad—— 

Mr. SNELL. When the Federal Government owns 
cent of all the timber there is. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Let me ask the gentiemin from Washing- | 
ton. He paid me a compliment by saying that he thought I was | 
sincere and frank. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman from Washington 
honestly believe at the present time that the experts of the 
Agricultural Department and Bureau of Forestry and these 
other bureaus that have been taking cognizance of this ques- 
tion and made investigation—does he not believe they are in pos- 
session of all the information Congress needs on this question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Government officials may 
have it, but menibers of the committee have to write the nec- 
essary legislation. I believe if I could get members of the 
Committee on Agriculture into these forest reserves that the 
Government owns in the North Pacific States I could show 
them where the Government can save great sums of money. 
The information is down here in the department, but it does 
not make legislation. The Forest Service and Congress are 
becoming more and more in harmony. 

Mr. SNELL, The Forestry Department itself has informa- 
tion but the trouble is that the legislation must come from 
Members of the House, and in order to legislate properly they 
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really ought to . a little more about this than they do. I 
am not going on the trip. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In other words the logical conclusion of 
that statement is that if we send out these gentlemen you will 
have legislation on this problem? 

Mr. SNELL. The logical conciusion is, I hope they are right 
about It and we will get some legislation. This is one of the 
most important matters before the Congress at the present time 
in which people are really interested. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I respect the gentleman’s attitude on this 
question, but my opposition to it Is based upon my objection to 
these interminable and oft-reiterated propositions with which 
we are confronted here of bringing In in every Congress, espe- 
cially along toward the close of the Congress, a proposition to 
appoint commissions and special committees, every one of them 
entailing expenditures out of the Treasury of the United States. 
I want to spend every dollar of the people’s money necessary to 
have an intelligent and patriotic administration of our Govern- 
ment, but, gentlemen, surely we are going to reach a time some 
time in the history of our Government where we have got to 
stop these unnecessary expeditions for the purpose of acquiring 
information that we have already obtained, and I hope this 
proposition will be defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SuMNERs]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
yields back the remainder of his time—six minutes—to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think six minutes are 
left. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] started 
at 22 minutes after 10 and it is now 25 minutes to 11. 

Mr. SNELL. He had only 16 minutes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from Illinois in 
favor of this thing? I would like to have an answer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is advised that the 
time remaining is six minutes, and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. SctmNeEks] is recognized for that time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it will not take six 
minutes. I agree with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
BANKHEAD] that in regard to most of these propositions we 
have enongh information now, but the difficulty consists in 
applying what we know, 

When the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry was created— 
and T would not object to a committee being appointed if they 
sat here in Washington, or if they wanted to travel if they 
would travel at their own expense—I did that on the Commis- 
sion on Agricultural Inquiry, and I am a poor man. I made 
two trips to the South at my own expense and one trip to the 
West at my own expense. That commission sat for seven 
menths, and I do not believe one dollar was expended. I be- 
lieve the chairman took one trip. 

This is a long vacation that we have in sight, and if the 
gentlemen on the Committee on Agriculture want to go out 
through the West and get some first-hand information, let them 
go. But I do not believe, gentlemen, that as a sound govern- 
mental policy we ought to encourage the expenditure of money in 


| order to send people out over the country to make investigations, 


Under some circumstances that is all right and I would ap- 
prove of it, but there is nothing in regard to forestation and 
timber in the country for Congress to legislate upon that needs 
such travel as is proposed in this investigation. People talk 
about growing trees and talk about going out to look into it 
at public expense. If you cut down one tree, you can rest 
assured that unless it is replaced by another of its own accord 
you have to replant, 

Now, the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Mappen] seems to be 
iu a hurry, and I will yield back the remainder of my time. 
[Applause, } 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am a member of the Committee on Agriculture, but I am not 
going on this trip, because I have engagements for the summer 
which are inconsistent with such a trip. But I want to say 
that this proposed investigation can in no sense be called a 
junket, and for the House of Representatives to vete down this 
proposition to-night would be a serious mistake. 

In our committee in the past few years we have had before 
us propositions for a definite forestry policy for this Govern- 
ment. ‘There could not be a more important question for 
future generations than that policy. We are appropriating 
$1,000,000 every year to prevent forest fires in the national 
forests, and those fires, whenever they start, do not know any 
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difference between Government land and privately owned land 
and State reserves. The bureau for which this committee 
legislates has the responsibility of policing these forest reser- 
vations. 

I am somewhat famlliar with the national forests, because 
at my own expense T have bought cattle from them for years. 
I have reason to believe that the $5,000 proposed to be ex- 
pended in this resolution would be money well expended if we 
were sending the committee out to study that situation alone, 

I want the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], who 


T know is earnest in his conviction, to consider this: The Senate 


is sending out a committee. Congress at some future time will 
adopt a national policy with respect to forestry. The bill 
adopting a national forest policy will come from the House 
committee. I do not think they ought to be hindered In pro- 
first-hand information. 
every advantage given them. The Senate has already appointed 
its committee. I do not think any Member who makes this in- 
vestigation will think that he has made a junket. 
As I said, I am not going. I do not think that this ought to 


be dubbed a junket. If a man spends next summer in investi- 
gations for the benefit of his country and in determining what 


should be our permanent policy as a Nation toward reforesta- 


tion and toward the protection of our forests from fire, he will 


be performing a public service for which he will not deserve 
criticism here. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavGEen] to suspend the rules 
and pass the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton and Mr. BANKHEAD), there were—ayes 178, noes 87. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
not recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What was the vote, may I ask the Chair? 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. One hundred and seventy- 
eight ayes and 37 noes. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the yens and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is not recog- 


nized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
I have a right to ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not be 
recognized for any purpose until he has the permission of the 
House. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then the Republican majority can keep my 
district unrepresented? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will take his 


seat. i 

Mr. GARRPTT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman from ‘Texas is entitled to recogni- 
‘tion for the purpose of demanding the yeas and nays. I have 
not examined the precedents. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No, Mr. Speaker; it is not a 
question of unanimons consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the matter should be decided now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It ought not to be decided as 
a matter of unanimous consent but as a matter of right. As 
to whether the gentleman would be entitled to the floor for 
debate I am not speaking now, but the gentleman from Texas 
‘arose to ask for the yeas and nays. The gentleman from 
Texas represents a congressional district; he is within his 
rights in demanding the yeas and nays. I think it would be 
extremely dangerous in holding that because the gentleman 
‘was called to order for the words spoken in débate and was 
required to take his seat, so far as the debate was concerned, 
that he could not rise and demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think it is Clear that so far 
as speaking again during the period in which this matter was 
‘being considered, when he was called to order, that he can 
not be recognized again until he has the consent of the House. 
But I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee that for the 
purpose of demanding the yeas and-nays, which is a consti- 
tutional right. the gentleman from Texas was clearly within 
his rights, and should be ‘recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I assume that the purpose 
of the rule in denying a Member who has infringed the rules 
of debute by using unparlinmentary language and not allow- 
ing him to proceed further until the House gives him the privi- 
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tege is to protect the House from the further use of language 
on the matter under consideration, which might allow further 
use of similar unparliamentary language. But, until the House 
takes some action of censure or expulsion, every Member of 
the House has the privilege of voting, aud has the privilege of 
exercising his rights in demanding the yeas and nays or 
offering amendments. [Applause.] 

There has been no motion made for a censure; all that 
was done was that the House expunged the remarks from the 
Rxconb, and refused ‘to allow the gentleman from Texas to 
proceed further in debate. But that does not carry the propo- 
sition that his right to vote or his right to demand the yeas 
and nays or his right to offer an amendment have been cur- 
tailed. They are fundamental. The question is whether the 
gentleman from Texas is still a Member of the House or not? 
{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair has invited this discussion because the precedents 
are very vague as to when the gentleman from Texas or any 
gentleman, having been refused the right to participate in de- 
bate, as was done in this case, might again be heard on the 
floor. In order to get the matter before the House, the Chair 
has assumed the responsibility of calling the attention in this 
way in order that à decision might be had. The Chair believes 
that a reasonable construction of the rule would be that the 
Member called to order would be called to order only for the 
period required for the consideration of the matter that was 
then under consideration. The Chair thinks that is a reason- 
able construction, although it has not been so held. It appears 
from decisions that a Member was preciuded if the motion was 
not made until the following day. With that construction the 
Chair does not agree. The Chair is glad of the opportunity at 
this time to decide that the Member from Texas is in the exer- 
cise of his rights at the conclusion of debate in demanding the 
yeas and nays. -[Applause.] The Chair sustains the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas de- 
mands the yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the vote 
by yeas and nays will rise and be counted. [After counting. | 
Nineteen Members have risen, net a sufficient number; the yeas 
and nays are refused, and the bill is passed. ; 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8086, An act to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce ; 7 

H. R. 11477. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky.; 

H. R. 7851. An act té-amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the appointment of a dis- 
trict judge, district attorney, and marshal for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 1, 1916, so as to provide for the terms of the district 
court to be held at Spartanburg S. C.; 

5 R. 13205. An act for the relief of the American Trust Co.; 
an 

H. R. 11939. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced his signature to en- 
rolled bills of the following titles: 

S. 4235. An act granting consent of Congress to the Charlie 
Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red River be- 
tween Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla.; 

S. 4122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Toll Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across 
Red River between Montague County, Tex., and Jefferson 
County, Okla.; 

S. 4387. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Tugaloo River between South Carolina and Georgia ; 

S. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution authorizing the erection on pub- 
lic grounds of a memorial to the late Joseph J. Darlington; 

S. 574. An act to.amend an act entitled “An act to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States,“ as 
amended ; E 

S. 1076. An act establishing standard grades of naval stores, 
preventing deception in transactions in naval stores, regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes; 

S. 2703. An act to allow the printing and publishing of illus- 
ie ia of foreign postage and revenue stamps from defaced 
Plates; Eal 
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S. 3123. An act to amend section 1 of the act entitled“ An 
act providing for the location and purchase of public lands for 
reservoir sites,” approved January 13, 1897, as amended ; 

S. 3892. An act authorizing the State of California to bring 
suit against the United States to determine title to certain lands 
in Siskiyou County, Calif.; 

S. 4146. An act permitting the State of Wyoming to reconvey 
certain lands to the United States and select other lands in 
lieu thereof and providing for the patenting of certain lands 
to Natrona County, Wyo., for public-park purposes; 

S. 4211. An act authorizing preliminary examination and sur- 
vey to be made of the Intracoastal Waterway in Louisiana and 
Texas; 

S. 4469. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge or bridges and trestles over the navigable channels of 
the mouth of the Mobile River in the State of Alabama ; 

S. 4536. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across the 
Peedee River in South Carolina ; 

S. 4548. An act declaring Bear Creek in Humphreys, Leflore, 
and Sunflower Counties, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream: and 

S. 4552. An act to incorporate the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 14408) making appropriations to supply 
deticiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

[For conference report see pp. 5196-5198. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, as explanatory of the provi- 
sions of the bill as it was returned from the Senate, and as it 
has come from the conference, I insert the following: 


Bill as passed by House carried $134, 582. 240. 35 
Bill as passed by Senate carried 156, 835. O86. 46 


252, 846. 11 


The Clerk will read the con- 


e =~ oo oe ea 2. 


From this increase the Senate receded from 157, 709. 32 

The House conferees yielded on- 1, 322, 636. 79 

There is involved in amendments in disagreement- 772, 500. 00 

2, 252, 846. 11 

Apnd the conferees of both Houses yielded on 117. 635. 00 
Of the sum involved in amendment in disagreement 

it is proposed to yield on „ 572, 560. 00 


So that if conference report be adopted and action 
which will be proposed is concurred in bill win 


F.. ⁊ᷣͤ A SRE TP Soya ene ELLs es Gah She 156, 359, 742. 14 
Bill as-passed. by louse 154, 582, 240. 35 
Or an increase over bill as passed by House of- 1, 777. 501. 79 
Amounts already yielded _.----_~____..---_-___-_--~_~ 1, $22, 636. 79 
Amounts on which it is proposed to vielaqa ~~ 572, 500. 00 
1, 895, 136. 79 

Lees amendment No: 21. ⁰— 117. 635. 00 


1. 777, 501. 79 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man with reference to the provisions on the top of page 51, 
$300,000, inserted by the Senate. Do I understand that that 
remains in the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Post Office Department has 
heen cutting down the service. Do I understand that with this 
provision it will permit them to take care of the demands for 
the increase in the carrier service between now and the ist of 
July? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is all they ask; and if it does not take 
care of them, we are not to blame. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And it is the full amount rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Ves. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Why were amendments 59 and 60 dropped? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Senate receded. That is the first reason, 
and the next reason is that they did not apply to anything in the 
bill. Amendment 59 reads as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be used or expended for making such changes in private estab- 
lishments or for the purchase or acquirement of any article or articles 
that at the time of the proposed changes, purchase, or acquirement 
can be made, manufactured, or produced in any of the Government navy 
yards of the United States, if time and facilities permit. 

There is not a dollar appropriated in the paragraph to which 
the amendment was added, so the amendment would be just so 
much waste paper. The reason why amendment No. 60, a sim- 
ilar amendment, was not adopted, is that it applies to a pro- 
vision in the bill merely to pay matters that have already been 
closed, where the work has been stopped. There was no rhyme 
or reason in the amendments. They did not apply to anything. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Is the gentleman aware that on page 
5002 of the ConcressionaL Recorp it is stated that the amend- 
ments were agreed to? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not make any difference what the 
Record shows. We are dealing with the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 22; Page 8, after line 14, insert: 
“ OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

“The appropriation of $25,000 for traveling and other ex ses of 
the President of the United States for the fiscal year 1923 is hereby 
continued and made available for the same purposes until expended.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me for five minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to 
appear ungracious, but I do wish to enter my earnest protest 
against the adoption of this amendment. I am sure I need 
not say that my opposition is neither personal nor political. 
The House will remember that traveling expenses for the Presi- 
dent were first provided during the term of President Taft. 
It is provided that $25,000 be appropriated, to be used by the 
President during the year for which it is appropriated, and 
that at the end of the fiscal year the amount unexpended be 
turned back into the Treasury. And this year for the first 
time this fund was made available for official entertainment 
as well as traveling, which is entirely unjustifiable. The 
President of the United States draws a salary of $75,000 a 
year, and these traveling expenses are provided in addition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows that for the first time in the history of the United States 
the President of the United States is required to pay $18,000 
of income tax out of his salary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true, and every Member 
of Congress and every public official of the United States is 
required to pay an income tax upon his salary as well, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Except judges. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This amounts to simply this: 
I understand there is some $18,000 unexpended up to the pres- 
ent time out of the traveling expenses appropriated for the 
President during the present fiscal year. Just how much of 
that unexpended balance will be expended between now and 
July 1 of course no one knows, but next year the President 
has been provided with the usual appropriation of $25,000, and 
whatever is unexpended will be added to that amount, 

It is increasing the expenses of the President for the next 
fiscal year by whatever amount is unexpended, and I think at 
this time, when the taxpayers are being burdened by expense 
after expense, when we are adding new burdens as we did 
awhile ago with reference to the committee to be appointed 
from the Committee on Agriculture, there ought to be a time 
when we should stop adding to the heavy expenses of govern- 
ment and practice a little economy. We ought not to appro- 
priate this additional money for the next year. I am in favor 
of the President of the United States going around among the 
people of the country. I am in favor of giving him every 
opportunity and giving to the people of this country every 
opportunity to see the President. It was for that reason that 
the $25,000 was originally appropriated, but surely $25,000 
each year is sufficient for that purpose, and I am opposed to 
this amendment. It may not be sufficient for a large party of 
invited guests, but the appropriation was never intended for 
that. It will surely be sufficient for the President and a rea- 
sonable number of guests for his trip to Alaska and through 
the West, which I understand is contemplated this summer. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, just a word. I simply wish to 
say that Mrs. Harding has been very ill for almost all of the 
last year, The President has not traveled much during the 
period of her illness. He anticipates leaving here on the 5th of 
March with Mrs. Harding in order to enable her to recuperate. 
Later on the President is going to travel across the continent 
to Alaska, where he hopes to be able to acquire information 
beneficial to the people of the United States. He will be unable 
to pay the expenses of the travel which he proposes out of the 
$25,000 for next year, He will haye an unexpended balance 
out of this year's travel allowance of perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand dollars, Surely nobody in the United States would 
ask the President to travel on Government business at his own 
expense. It is true that this is equivalent to an additional ap- 
propriation, as the gentleman from Tennessee says, but under 
all of the circumstances I think we ought to do what is pro- 
posed in this amendment, and I hope the House will agree to 
the recommendation which we make, namely, transfer the unex- 
pended balance of the President's 1923 travel appropriation to 
1924 and make it available for expenditure by the President 
during 1924. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 158, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
inous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on farm 
credits, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
cedure of the House in the handling of this bill reflects no 
credit upon our reputation as a deliberative body. In fact, the 
methods by which it is being Jammed through the House and 
Senate searcely seem possible were they not matters of fact. 
The bill as reported by the committee was only agreed upon 
in committee three days before it was brought up for discussion 
on this floor and only six days before this session of Congress 
is bound to close. No copy of it was available to Members of 
the House more than 24 hours before it was introduced under 
a special rule which not only limited the time of debate upon 
it but made it impossible to consider it section by section. 
There has been no adequate opportunity for Members not on 
the Banking and Currency Committee to study the various 
provisions of the 98 pages of the bill. There has been no oppor- 
tunity under the rule by which the bill has been considered to 
amend it in detail. 

This measure if it becomes law marks one more step in the 
substitution of Government money for private capital and 
Government ownership for private management. It proposes 
to establish 12 new Government banks with a capital drawn 
from the taxpayers’ pockets of $60,000,000, and to allow these 
banks to issue bonds to the extent of $600,000,000, for the pay- 
ment of which the Government will be morally if not legally 
liable. It has been said that what this country needs is less 
Government in business and more business in Government, 
And in line with that policy the railroads, which had been 
taken over by the Government during the war, were returned 
to private management. The adoption of this measure means, 
however, a direct repudiation of that policy. And it is hard 
to see where in the future this will lead us. If we are to use 
the taxpayers’ money to support farming and shipping, we 
might quite as reasonably use it to support fishing, manufac- 
turing, and the railroads. If we are to have Government banks 
created to lend money to the farmers, ought we not also to 
ereate Government banks to lend money to automobile manufac- 
turers, to the shoe industry, or to mining companies? 

Only a fortnight ago the House expressed its opinion by a 
large majority against further issue of tax-exempt securities, 
the existence of which is practically nullifying the graded in- 
come tax, yet this bill authorizes the issuance of $600,000,000 
additional tax-exempt securities. 

But what is even more deplorable, the banking principles 
involved in the act, as the Secretary of the Treasury has 
pointed out, are fundamentally dangerous and unsound. Pro- 
vision, for instance, is made for the loan of money for consider- 
able periods of time upon perishable products subject to un- 
predictable fluctuations in price and which are peculiarly 
undependable for realization. In the already existing farm- 
loan banks loans are authorized upon mortgages only up to 50 


per cent of the value of the land and 20 per cent of the per- 
manent insured improvements, but, according to the provisions 
of this bill, the proposed new Government banks will be able to 
lend up to 75 per cent of the value of warehouse certificates 
and live stock, which are far less stable in value than mort- 
gages upon land. It is not at all unlikely, if these banks are 
established, that some time in the not distant future when 
violent declines occur in the prices of produce upon which one 
or another of these institutions have loaned money, Congress 
will be called upon to make good the losses. Our Government 
will naturally be held responsible for the solvency of institu- 
tions of which it is the sole and only owner. 

I am opposed to this measure because I am opposed to the 
further intrusion of Goyernment in the field of private busi- 
ness. I am opposed to it because it will use the taxpayers’ 
money and the Government's credit to subsidize a particular 
line of business. I am opposed to It because it will add very 
substantially to the sum of tax-free securities and render still 
less fruitful our taxes upon income. And I am even more 
opposed to it because it contains provisions that are financially 
unsound and certain to lead to financial disaster. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 24: Page 10, after line 2, insert: 

UNITED STATES COAL COMMISSION, 

To continue and conclude the investigation under the act entitled 
“An act to establish a commission to be known as the United States 
Coal Commission for the purpose of securing information in connection 
with questions relative to interstate commerce in „ and for other 
purposes, 8 personal services in tne pdr of Columbia and 
elsewhere, $400,000, to remain available until September 22, 1923, or 
until December 81, 1923: Provided, That the President, if he deems 
the continuance of the work of the commission essential to the public 
interest, may, by Executive order, continue the commission in force to 
a date not later than December 31, 1923. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the motion, that the amendment that the gentleman asks 
to recede and concur in is not authorized by law unless the 
bill we passed this afternoon is approved by the President. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that the polnt of 
order made by the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair was going to ask the 
gentleman from Alabama the grounds upon which he makes the 
point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That there is not authorization of law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a Senate amendment, 
the Chair is advised. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr, MADDEN. The item presented to the House would have 
been subject to a point of order at the time this bill was passed 
by the House. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS, It was stricken out. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it was not in the bill. It was put in the 
bill by: the Senate, and the rules of the House distinctly provide 
that a matter subject to a point of order in the House—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I confess my error in misunderstanding 
the facts and I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws the 
point of order. The Clerk will report the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MappEN moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“UNITED STATES COAL COMMISSION, 

“ For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to estab- 
lish a commission to be known as the United States Coal Commission 
for the purpose of securing information in connection with questions 
relative to Shterstate commerce in coal, and for other purposes,’ a 
proved September 22, 1922, as amended, including personal services In 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, fiscal years 1923 and 1924, 

000.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
there has been no amendment to the act of September, 1922; 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois is 
not in order. There is no such amendment to that act. 

Mr. MADDEN. The House has passed the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it has not been signed by the Presi- 
dent and has not become the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not say anything about having be- 
come the law. The House has passed a bill extending the life 
of the commission and increasing the limit of cost. It is only 


a matter of description, anyway, and it is not subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point of order is that no act can be 
amended unless it is a law signed by the President of the 
United States, There was no such act passed and signed by 
the President of the United States to the act of September, 
1922. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the question, as I view it, is 
whether the amendment is germane to the legislative proposal 
of the Senate. The House has authority to vote money for 
expenditure under existing law or for something that may be 
provided in the future. The only question for the decision of 
the Chair is whether the proposed amendment is germane, and, 
of course, itis germane. We are not proceeding, so far as this 
provision is concerned, under the rules of the House, when the 
bill is first considered in the House, that you can not report 
any legislation on an appropriation bill. The one question for 
decision by the Chair is whether the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois is germane to the provision inserted 
by the Senate, and it being legislation, why, of course, any ger- 
mane amendment fs in order. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think it is entirely immaterial 
whether the bill passed by the House and Senate becomes a 
law or not. If it is inaccurate in description, it should be 
amended by the House as it sees fit, but so far as the Chair 
has to decide it is a matter immaterial whether it has actually 
been passed or not. Whether it becomes a law or not, it makes 
no difference for the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is simply descriptive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks the only 
question to be decided at this time is whether or not the amend- 
ment is germane to the Senate amendment, and about that there 
is no question. The other is mere surplusage, and the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] in this connection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the 
adoption of this amendment. This matter was very thoroughly 
discussed during the afternoon. As a matter of fact $200,000 
has been heretofore appropriated for the coal commission, and 
about one-half of that amount has been expended. Your com- 
mittee had before it the chairman of the coal commission and 
the Secretary, and they were very positive in the statement that 
unless an additional appropriation was made the money already 
expended would be wasted, and the amount unexpended had 
as well be turned back into the Treasury. The House by an 
overwhelming vote, consisting of much more than two-thirds, 
passed a bill this afternoon continuing this coal commission, 
the iife of which expires in of this year. I want to 
call the attention of the House very briefly to some of the 
statements which were made before the committee as to just 
what is being done and what it is proposed to do with the 
money which is sought to be appropriated by the Senate 
amendment. Mr. Hammond, who is chairman—and, by the 
way, I want to say that the members of the commission are 
composed of Mr, John Hays Hammond as chairman; ex-Vice 
President Thomas R. Marshall; Mr. Clark Howell, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitutien; Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of 
the Geological Survey; Mr. Edward T, Devine; Mr. Charles 
P. Neill, whom we all remember was former Labor Commissioner. 

Mr. Hammond stated, in response to a question by the chair- 
man, as follows: 

I feel very confident, Mr. Chairman, that we can justify this appro- 
priation simply from the recommendations of a practical nature that 
we can make regarding improvement in mining methods alone, in the 
relations between the r and the Sopra the miners, and in 
a good many res details which in themselves are of no great 
import, but which cumulattvely are of great importance in reducing 
fe costs of operation. I do not like to go into t matter at much 
ength here because ft is a lengthy subject, and I know you are pressed 
for time, but I am confident that simply from the engineering recom- 

endationg we will justify this appropriation many times over yearly. 
The industry is the worst conducted: industry, Teom an engineering 
point of view, that I have eyer seen. 

Now, we all know Mr. Hammond. We know that he is one 
of the most prominent and foremost mining engineers in this 
country, and I am quite sure that every one of us has confidence 
in his judgment and opinion. Now, in addition te that the 
chairman asked this question: 

Is the commission unanimous in their request for this appropriation? 

Mr. Sur. Yes, sir; and aiso unanimous in the belief that it would 

ot be worth while to continue this investigation after the 4th of 


reh unless this additional appropriation is allowed, but that we 
53 = investigation then and save what they can of the ap- 
ropriation already ma 
2 e CHAIRMAN. The commission is wnanimous in the belief that the 
investigation will result in something worth while, if the additional 
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Mr. Surra. I would like to add the fact that the commission believes 
that it has had something to do, or a good deal to do, with settling the 
labor difficulties, so that we are already assured, and were assured a 
month ago, that there would be no strike on April 1, with the result 
that the coal market—that is, the soft-coal market—has been very 
much softened, and the result is that in four weeks, I think, as { 
figured it for the chairman, the average price for bituminous coal haa 
pos down 84 cents, which means a material saving to the Goverument 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Tennes- 
see Is recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. By the way, if the gentleman will yield 
there, I wish to say that some public officials came before our 
committee and stated that their price that they paid for coal 
had fallen about 84 cents a ton. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I think a great deal of 
credit is due to this coal commission for that fact, and as stated 
by Mr. Smith, this coal commission had a great deal to do with 
averting a strike on April 1 and with settling the difficulty 
between the operators and the miners. 

Now what more? The Chairman asked: 

The ee Do you think the commission contributed to that 


F ja AET We have been blamed for it by some of the coal 

Piir. HamMonp, I think the operators themselyes admit that. Of 
ae we are because we despoiled some of them of their 
x Mr. SmĮmrrH. Ordinarily that labor situation is not settled until just 
on the eve of April 1, if it is settled at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it settled now? 

Mr. SmrrH. Practically all the districts have signed up. 

‘ow, gentlemen, I think in view of what this coal commission 
has done, and in view of what has been promised us by Mr. 
Hammond, the chairman of the commission, and in view of the 
fact that there has been a reduction already in the price of 
bituminous coal, this appropriation ought to be granted, be- 
cause certainly if by granting this appropriation we can secure 
a further reduction in the price of soft coal to the consumers 
of this country and avert a coal famine and prevent a high 
price for coal in the winter, this amount of money is a mere 
bagatelle compared with what it will mean to the people of this 
entire country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think it safe to say that there 
has never been a commission of men better equipped to do a job 
than the men who compose this coal commission. From all the 
information that our investigation discioses I have reached 
the conclusion that the investment of the $200,000 previously 
appropriated and the $400,000 here proposed to be appropriated 
will yield a greater return than any other money ever expended 
from the Public Treasury. I hope the House will concur in the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing te 
the motion to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 86: Page 18, line 4, insert the following: 

“ SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WASHINGTON ASYLUM AND JAIL. 
“The superin 


Columbia =f 
and authority heretofore given to and now vested in such commis- 


eby ratified and confirmed; and any failure on ef Congress, 

either heretofore or hereafter, to make a specific appropriation for the 

or tion of such superint nt shall not be construed 
either as an abolition of such position of superintendent of the Wash- 
ington Asylum and Jail or as a ot the power and authority 
of such commissioners to appoint such superintendent.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in order that the House may 
understand what this means, it seems that a man was con- 
victed of murder in the District; he was adjudged guilty; he 
was ordered to be executed; but because a specific appropria- 
tion had not been made to the superintendent of the Washing- 
ten Asylum and Jail, the court held that there was no man in 
official authority authorized to execute the judgment of the 
eourt. They suspended sentence until some action could be 
taken. This action is to meet that situation. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the man be hanged now? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the gentieman’s 
motion? 

Mr. MADDEN. My motion is to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40; Page 34, line 9, insert the following: 
“To enable the 5 of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of War, to investigate and develop the use of the lane as & 
means of distributing insecticides for the control of the boll weevil and 
other cotton insects, including the employment of persons and means 
In the city of Washington. D. C., and elsewhere, and all other necessary 
expenses, to remain available until expended, $40,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the word ‘expended in the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: ‘June 30, 
1024. „ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that experiments 
have been made by the airplane for the elimination or eradica- 
tion of certain insects which affect agricultural crops and it 
hus been a great success. The people of the South, many of 
them in the cotton-raising belt, want to try the airplane 
method to do away with the boll weevil, and from what informa- 
tion I have it leads me to conclude that the experiment is 
worth while. If it succeeds, it will save hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the cotton-raising business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois, 
The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read Senate amendment 54, as follows: 

MARSHALS, DISTRICT ATTORNEYS, CLERKS, AND OTHER EXPENSES OF 
UNITED STATS COURTS. 

Expenses of additional district courts: For expenses of courts held 
in any judicial district pursuant to assignment under the act ap- 
prov September 14, 1922, or other laws, of a judge from without 
that district, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
June 30, 1924, $300,000: Provided, That this 9 Shall be 
construed as additional and supplementary to the several appropria- 
tions for the judiciary, for the fiscal years 1923 smd 1924, for the 
employment and expenses of assistant district attorneys, deputy mar- 
shals, deputy clerks, and all other officers and employees of the courts, 
the payment of rent of court rooms, fees of witnesses and jurors, pe 
of bailiffs, and all other necessary expenses connected with or incident 
to the holding of court in any judicial district by a judge other than 
the judge or judges . tor the judicial district whieh the 
court is held! Provided further, That expenditures shall not be re- 
quired to be made directly from this appropriation, but the expenses of 
courts held in any judicial district by a visiting judge shall deter- 
mined by the Attorney General from time to time, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, bis determination of the amount of such 
expenses in any case to be conclusive, and to the extent that he finds 
any expenses are so incurred he may direct 1 from such regular 
appropriations and the transfer thereto from this additional appropria- 
tion of the amount of such expenses: Provided further, That so much 
as may be necessary of this sum may be used, under the direction of 
the Supervising Architect of the 8 In providing additional court 
rooms in public buildings already erected to accommodate the addi- 
tional judges recently appointed in holding court therein. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with the folowing amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MappEN moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert the sum * $100,000." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read Senate amendment 66, as follows: 


SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. 


For expenses of delegates, not exceeding 10 in number, to be desig- 
nated by the President to the Seventeenth International Congress 
Against Alcoholism, at Copenhagen, Denmark, to be held in 1923, in- 
cluding the cost of secretarial and stenographie work and transcrip- 
tion of the report, $7,500. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, for over 17 years the Govern- 
ment of the United States has participated in these conventions. 
I move to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 173, noes 17. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. . 


The Clerk will read the next 


The question is on the motion 


The Clerk will read the next 
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The Clerk read Senate amendment 72, as follows: 


That the Secretary of War be authorized and directed to con- 
tinue on the rolls of the War Department the name of John R. Kis- 
singer, late of Company D, One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and also late of the Hospital Corps of the United 
States Army, and continue to pay him the sum of $100 per month 
doring his natural life pursuant to the act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 16, 1911, . fact that certain payments of pension 
money may have heretofore n made to said John R. Kissinger under 
a special act of Congress approved March 2, 1917; and that return of 
such sums as have been paid 1 to law to sald John R. Kissinger 
under said act of March 2, 1917, 1 not be demanded, nor shall an 
deduction on account of such payment be made from moneys due an 
payable to him under said act of February 15, 1911. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read Senate amendment No. 76, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL SHOOTING COMPETITION, 

To meet the expenses Incident to holding on international shootin 
competition in the United States in connection with the nationa 
matches, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
to be 3 available, and to remain available until December 
81. 1923: P. d, That the rifles, pistols, equipment, ammunition, 
and personal effects of the visiting riflemen from orega countries be 
admitted to the United States without the imposition of duty, $25,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp explanatory of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 3, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Clerk will report the next 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1026. A letter from the Postmaster General of the United 
States, transmitting claim of James E. Simpson, postmaster at 
Collinsville, III., for credit on account of Government property 
to the value of $14,051.93 committed to his care and lost 
through the burglary of the post office at Collinsville, DI.. on 
December 18, 1920; to the Committee on Claims. 

1027. A letter from the Postmaster General of the United 
States, transmitting claim of J. Walter Payne, postmaster, 
Paris, Ky., for credit on account of public funds and property 
of the value of $11,572.06 committed to his care and lost through 
the burglary of the post office on March 2, 1921; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

1028. A letter from the chairman of the Colorado River Com- 
mission, transmitting report of the proceedings of the Colorado 
River Commission and the compact of agreement entered into 
between the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming respecting the apportionment of 
the waters of the Colorado River (H. Doc. No. 605) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14429. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the reconstruction, maintenance, and operation 
of an existing bridge across the Red River between Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, Minn.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1752). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14428. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the reconstruction, maintenance, and operation 
of an existing bridge across the Red River between Moorhead, 
Minn., and Fargo, N. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1753). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SWEET: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. J. Res. 296. A joint resolution authorizing and 
directing the accounting officers of the General Accounting 
Office to allow credit to the disbursing clerk of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau in certain cases; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1754). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14458) to 
provide for the construction of a waterway from the Ohio 
River to Lake Erie; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KLINE of New York; A bill (H. R. 14459) to credit 
crews of Harvard and Yale with service performed; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 14460) to amend the act 
of August 29, 1916 (ch. 47, pp. 578-579, United States Statutes 
at Large, 64th Cong., 1915-1917, vol. 89, pt. 1); the act of May 
22, 1917 (ch. 20, p. 86, United States Statutes at Large, 64th 
Cong., 1917-1919, vol. 40, pt. 1); and the act of July 11, 1919 
(ch. 9, p. 39, United States Statutes at Large, 66th Cong., 
1919-1921, vol, 41, pt. 1), relative to the promotion of officers 
of the line of the Navy by selection; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. JEFFHRS of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 14461) to es- 
tablish the McClellan national forest in the State of Alabama; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14462) establishing a Naval 
Reserve Force; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 14463) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a Federal building at Willoughby, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14464) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at Bedford, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Bufldings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HILL: A resolution (H. Res. 572) directing the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Commissioner to transmit to the House of 
Representatives copies of all rules and regulations issued by 
that office in the enforcement of the national prohibition act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, urging Congress to enact into law the 
Norris-Sinclair farmer aid bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho, recommending that Congress by appropriate legisla- 
tion provide for proper coordination between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the wage board; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana, petitioning Congress to enact such legislation as 
will provide for a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KISSHL: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, petitioning to amend the Federal grain 
standards act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, requesting Congress to complete the St. Law- 
rence tidewater project; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14465) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret ©. McNair; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14466) granting a pension to 
Barbara Ellen Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGAN: A bill (H. R. 14467) for the relief of Fred- 
erick D. W. Baldwin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 14468) for the relief of 
Thomas G. Patten; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 14469) granting a pension to 
Maggie K. Cline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14470) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Derby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7495. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Priors, 
urging speedy passage of the amendment to the United States 
Constitution prohibiting child labor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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7406. Also (by request), petition of bishop of New Hamp- 
shire, Edward M. Parker; Mrs, Percy C. Pennybacker; Mrs. 
O. S. Lamson; Stanley White, of Armenia America Society: 
H. M. Bremer; Mrs. Chas. F. Pope; Robert L. Dickinson, of 
488 West One hundred and sixteenth Street, New York City; 
Emily M. Ferry; and Harold Hatch, urging passage of refugee 
immigration bills now before Congress; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

7497. By Mr. APPLEBY : Petition of consistory and congre- 
gation of St. Paul Reformed Church, of Milltown, N. J., urging 
the passage of the so-called Newton bill; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

7498. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of 73 citizens of Lawton, 
N, Dak., requesting Congress to fix a minimum price on wheat 
and other farm products to cover cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable profit to the producer; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

7499. By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petition of residents 
of Trimble, Tenn., opposing House bill 9753 or any other Sun- 
day bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7500. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of Adam Schmitz 
and others, urging extension of relief to the people of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

7501. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Taxpayers’ Alliance 
of the Borough of the Bronx, calling attention to the coal emer- 
gency and urging immediate Government control of the situa- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7502; By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of Buena 
Vista (Pa.) Council, Order of Independent Americans, protest- 
ing against increase of 8 per cent quota plan of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7503. Also, petition of Turtle Creek Council, Fraternal! Patri- 
otic Americans, praying for restriction of immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

7504. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Bedford and Park Ave- 
nues Board of Trade, of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring the establish- 
ment of a national police bureau; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7505. Also, petition of Flatbush Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), 
New York City, X. Y., approving Senate bill 4202, creating a 
national police bureau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7506. Also, petition of William W. Hasseck, United States 
Public Health Service, Hospital No, 80, Fort Lyon, Colo., ask- 
ing for home treatment of veterans with pay through legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7507. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Scott & Williams, New 
York, N. Y., urging the passage of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

7508. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 124 citizens of Campbell 
County, Ky., protesting against the enactment of any legisla- 
tion toward the change of the present immigration laws that 
will permit admission of aliens other than provided by present 
laws; to the Committed on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7509. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of Jesse M. Yonan, M. D., 
Ira A. David, D. D. S., Rev. Haidow Ablahat, Rev. S. David, 
Rey. Raiel S. Newey, Rev. George Azoo, Mr. Andrew D. Ur- 
shan, Mr. Jonothan S. Colia, all of Chicago, III., urging an in- 
crease in the Assyrian immigration quota; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7510. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of the board of 
directors of the Gem Irrigation District, Homedale, Idaho, on 
February 6, 1923, urging a reduction in freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7511. Also, petition of the board of directors of the Oakley 
Canal Co., Oakley, Idaho, urging the reduction of freight rates; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7512. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, favoring the construction of an archives building; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

7513. Also, petition of Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Massachusetts Department, favoring the enact- 
ment into law of Senate bill 1565; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

7514, Also, petition of Oriskany Unit, Boston Branch, of the 
Steuben Society of America, favoring a conference of nations 
being called of those nations involved in the war to write a 
new treaty of peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


